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THE   MINISTRY   OF   THE   EARL   OF  DERBY, 

AS  IT  STOOD  AT  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  PARLUMENT, 
ON  THE  4th  of  NOVEMBER,  1852. 


THE  CABINET. 

Fint  Lorded  the  Trearary  ...  Right  Hon.  Eari  of  Dbbbt. 

Lord  Chanoellor     ....       -  Right  Hon.  Lord  St.  Lbohabds. 

ChaneeUor  of  the  Ezoheqiiar       ...  Right  Hon.  BKHJAioif  Diskabu. 

Preddent  of  the  Council .       .       -       .  Bi^  Hon.  Eari  of  Lorsdalb. 

PriTjSeal  ......  Mo6t  Hon.  Marquess  of  Sauibukt. 

Home  Secretary     .....  Right  Hon.  Spbhcbr  Hobatio  Walpolb. 

Foreign  Secretarj      .....  Ri^t  Hon.  Eaii  of  Malmbsbubt. 

Colomal  Secretary  .       .       .       -       •  Right  Hon.  Sir  Johb  Sombbsbt  Pakibotov,  Bart. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty       ...  Most  NohleDokeof  Nobthumbbblabd. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control   -        -  Right  Hon.  Johb  Chablbs  Hbbbibs. 

Postmaster  Genraal    ....        -  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Habdwickb. 

President  ofthe  Board  of  Trade      -        -  Right  Hon.  Josbph  Wabbbb  Hbblbt. 
Fiwt^^Co^^         of  Works  and  PuhUo  J  ^^^  ^^  ^^  j^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

NOT  IN  THE  CABINET. 
Commander  in  Chief       ....        Right  Hon.  Visoonnt  HABonroB. 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  -        -        -    Right  Hon.  Lord  Raolah. 
Paymaster  ofthe  Forces,  and  Vice-President\  «...  „_  y^  ,  n«,  «„..«. 
ifthe  Board  of  Trade         -        -        -     |  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coujhbstbb. 
Secretary  at  War        .....    Right  Hon.  William  Bbbesfobd. 
Chancellor  ofthe  Dachy  of  Lancaster      -         Right  Hon.  Robbbt  Adam  Ohbistophbb. 
T>.-j-  ^♦v*  nv^.^..  / Marqness  of  Chabdos,  Lord  Hbbbx  Gbobob  Chablbb 

Lords  of  the  Treasury |     Gobdon  Lbbbox,  and  Thomas  Batbsob,  Esq. 

{Rear  Admiral  Htdb  Pabkbb,  C.B.,   Rear  Admiral 
Phipfs  Hobbbt,  C.B.,  Captain  Sir  Thomas  Hbb- 
bbbt,  K.C.B.,  Captain  HonfABTHUB  Dubcombb,  and 
Captain  Albxahdbb  Milbb. 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  -    Sir  William  Htltob  Jolliffb,  Bart; 
Under  ScOTetary  for  Foreign  Aflkirs        -        Lord  Stablbt. 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies         •        -    Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Dbsabt. 

Secretary  ofthe  Admiralty      ...        Staftobd  Augustus  0*Bribb  STArroan,  Esq. 

Jomt  Secrrtvie.  ofthe  Bo«d  of  Control     -  {^"^^^^  i^"  ^""■'  ^-  "*  ^"" 

Sorreyor  Generrf  of  the  Ordnance       -       -  {^  ^^  ^ir  Geobo.  H»bt  Fmdbuos  B.««. 

Clerk  of  the  Ordnance     ....  lieut.  Colonel  Frabois  Plubbbt  Dubbb. 

Attorney  General        .        .        -        .        -  Sir  Fbbdbbick  Thbsiobb,  Knt. 

SoUoitor  General    .....  Sir  FitzRot  Kbllt,  Knt. 

Judge- Adrocate  General     ....  Right  Hon.  Gbobob  Babbbs. 

Chief  Poor  Law  Commissioner         -        -  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jobh  Tbollopb,  Bart. 

Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Comnussioners  -  Sir  Jambs  Embbsob  Tbbbbbt,  Knt. 

SCOTLAND. 
Lord  Adyocate   ......    Right  Hon.  Johb  Ibous. 

Solicitor  General    .....        Chablbs  Nbatbs,  Esq. 

IRELAND. 
Lord  Ueutenant         .....    Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Eoubtoub. 
Lord  Chaooellor     -       .        •        .       .        Right  Hon.  Fbabois  Blaokbubbb. 

Chief  Secretary Right  Hon.  Lord  Naas. 

Attorney  Genml Right  Hon.  Josbph  Napibb. 

Solicitor  General Jambs  Whitbsibb,  Esq. 

QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

LordStoward         .....  Most  Nohle  Duke  of  Mobtbosb. 

Lord  Chamheriain      .....  Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Ezbtbb. 

Master  of  the  Horse        .       .       «       .  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Jbbsbt. 

Master  of  the  Buokhounds  -        ...  Right  Hon.  Eari  of  Rossltb. 

Vice^Chamherlain  .....  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Nbwpobt. 

Treasurer  ofthe  HousehoM-        ...  Ri^  Hon.  Lord  Claud  Hamiltob. 

Comptroller  ofthe  Household  ...  Right  Hon.  Gbobob  Cbcil  Wbld  Fobbrbb. 

Caption  of  the  Yeomen  ofthe  Guard    -        •  Right  Hon.  Lord  Db  Rob. 

Captain  of  the  Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms  -  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

Chief  Equerry  and  Clerk  Marshal        .        -  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coltilu.  ^-^  j 
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ROLL  OF  THE 
LORDS   SPIRITUAL  AJSD   TEMPORAL 

In  thb  First  Ssssion  ov  thb  Sixtebnth  Parliament  op  thb  Uvitbd 
Kingdom  op  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 


16"  VICTORIiE,  1852. 


Hia   Royal   Highness   Tex    Pbdccb   of 

Wales. 
His  Roys!  Hi^ness  Oeobge  Fbedbbick 

Ajubzavdbb  Chablbs  Ernest  AuausTVs 

Dukfi  of  CuMBEBLAND  and  Tbtiotdalb. 

{King  of  Hanof>er,) 
His  Royal  Highness  Gboboe  Wiixiah  Fbe- 

DERicK  Charles  Duke  of  Cahbrhmib. 

John  Bibd  Archbishop  of  Cantbrbubt. 

Edward  Burtenshaw  Lord  Saint  Leo- 
nards, Lord  Choncelhr. 

Thomas  Archbishop  of  York. 

Richard  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

William  Earl  of  Lonsdalb,  Lord  Pre- 
sxdenJt  of  the  Council. 

James  Brownlow  William  Harness  of 
Salisburt,  Lord  Prvoy  Seal. 

Henrt  Charles  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Earl 

Marshal  of  England. 
Edward  Adolphus  Duke  of  Somerset. 
Charles  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Henrt  Duke  of  Gbapvon. 
Hbnrt  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
William  Amelius  Aubrey  m  Ybbi  Duke 

of  Saint  Albans. 
Francis    Godolphin    D'Abct   Duke   of 

Leeds. 
Francis  Duke  of  Bedfobd. 
William  Spencbr  Duke  of  Dbtonbhirb. 
George  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
John  Henrt  Duke  of  Rutland. 
William  Alexander  Anthont  ArchibaU) 

Duke  of  Brandon.  (Duke  of  Hamilton,) 


William  Henrt  Cavendish  Duke  of  Port- 
land. 

George  Duke  of  Manchbstbr. 
Hbnrt  Pelham  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
Algernon  Duke  of  Nortrumbbrland. 
Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Bucking^ 

HAM  and  Chandos. 
George  Granyillb  Dtike  of  SutbbiUiABD. 
Henry  Duke  of  Cleybland. 

Brownlow  Marquess  of  Ezbtbb,  Lord 

Chamberlain  of  the  Household, 
John  Marqiiess  of  Winohestbb. 
George  Marquess  of  Tweeddale.  [Elected 

for  Scotland.) 
Henry  Marquess  of  Lansdownb. 
Gbobge  Ferrars  Marquess  Townshend. 
James  Brownlow  William  Marquess  of 

Salisbury.    {In  another  place  as  Lord 

Privy  Seal.) 

John  Alexander  Marquess  of  Batk* 
James  Marquess  of  Abercorn. 
Richard  Marquess  of  Hertford. 
John  Patrick  Marquess  of  Bute. 
Brownlow    Marquess  of    Exetbr.     {In 

another  place  as  Lord  Chamherkdn  of 

the  Household.) 

Charles  Marquess  of  Northampton. 
George  Charles  Marquess  Camden. 
Henry  William  Marquess  of  Anglesey. 
Gborge  Horatio  Marquess  of  Cholmondb- 
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Henby  Wetsford  Chabubji  FLAKTieiansT 

Marquess  of  Hastdtos. 
Charles  Marquess  of  Ailesbubt. 
George  Thomas  John  Marquess  of  West- 

MEATH.     {Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Fbedebick  Wiluax  Marquess  of  Bristol. 
Arckbaia  Marquess  of  Ailsa. 
John  Marquess  of  Bbeaoalbane. 
RioHARD  Marquese  of  WESTiONaxBR* 
Constantine  Henrt    Marquess  of  NoR- 

MANBT. 

James  Andrew  Marquess  of  Dalhousie. 

James  Earl  Graham  {Duke  of  Montrose) 

Lord  Steward  of  the  Household. 
John  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Edward  Geoffrey  Earl  of  Derby. 
Francis  Theofhilus  Henry  Earl  of  Hun- 

TINODON. 

Robert  Henry  Earl  of  IE^embboke  and 

MONTOOMEBY. 

William  Earl  of  Dbton. 

Charles  John  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berk- 

SHtRB. 

William  Basil  Percy  Earl  of  Denbigh. 

John  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Albemarle 

EarlofLiNDSEY.  i 

Geoboi  Harry  Earl  of   Stamford  and 

Warrington. 
George  William  Earl  9f  Wincbil8ka  and 

Nottingham. 
George  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
JoBK  William  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
Arthur  Algernon  Sari  of  Easnc 
James  Thomas  Earl  of  Carskun. 
Georob  William  Frxdxriok  Barl  of  Cab* 

LI8LR, 

Walter   Francis   Earl   of  D(Woastbr. 
{Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  QueemberryJ) 

Anthony  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Earl  of  Berkeley. 

Montagu  Earl  of  Abingdon. 

John  Sayile  Earl  of  Scarborough. 

George  Thomas  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

George  William  Earl  of  Coventry. 
•  George  Earl  of  Jersey. 

John  Earl  Poulett. 

George  Sholto  Earl  of  Morton.    {Elect- 
ed for  Scotland,) 

Cospatrick  Alexander  Earl  of  Home. 
{Eketedfor  Scotland.) 


Thomas   George  Earl  of   Sxrathmore. 

{Elected  for  Scotland.) 
David  Graham  Drummond  Earl  of  Airue. 

{Elected  for  Scotland.) 
David   Earl   of  Leven   and   Melville. 

{Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Dunbar  James  Earl  of  Sslxirs.    {Elected 

for  Scotland.) 
Thomas  John  Earl  of  Orkney.    {Elected 

for  Scotland.) 
Francis    Willia]^    Earl   of    Seafield. 

{Elected for  Scotland.) 
Airbed  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl  Morti* 

MER. 

Washington  Sewallis  Earl  Ferrers. 
Whjjam  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 
Charlb«  Augustus  Earl  of  TANKERviuji. 
Heneage  Earl  of  Aylesford. 
Gkaoe  Augustus  Bari  Oowpbr. 
Phujp  Henry  Earl  Stanhope. 
RoBEBT  Earl  of  Habborough. 

Thomas  Augustus  WoLaiBNHOUiB  Barl  of 

Macclesfield. 
George  William  RiasARD  Earl  of  Pom- 

FRET. 

James  Earl  Graham.  {Duke  of  MotUrose.) 
{In  another  j^laee  as  Lord  Steward  of 
the  Household.) 

William  Earl  Waldsgrave. 
Bertram  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

LnossTiR  FmoBRALD  CHARiiEa  Eari  of 

Harrington. 

John  Chabus  Earl  of  Fo«iaMOUTS. 

Henry  Richard  Eail  Beoqkb  and  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

Augustus  Edward  Earl  of  Bu«kingham- 
shire. 

Charles  William  Earl  Fitswillum. 

Francis  Earl  of  Guilford. 

Charles  Philip  Earl  of  Habdwioke. 

Henry  Stephen  Earl  of  Ilchestbr. 

George  John  Earl  De  Lawarr. 

William  Earl  of  Radnor. 

Frederick  Earl  Sisngkb. 

Henry  George  Earl  Bathurst. 

Arthur  Wills  Blundell  Sandys  Trum- 
bull WiNDaoR  Earl  of  HiLUBoaouGH. 
{Marquess  of  Doumshire.) 

George  William  Frederick  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon. 

William  David  Earl  of  Mansfield. 

William  Earl  of  Abergavenn^. 
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Henry  Johit  Earl  Talbot. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Johk  Earl 
Strange.  {Duke  of  Athol.)  {In  an- 
other place  as  Lord  Glenlyon,) 

Ernest  Augustus  Earl  of  Mount  Edg- 

OUMBE. 

Hugh  Earl  Fortesoue. 

Edward  Earl  of  Digbt. 

George  Earlof  Beyerlet. 

Henrt  Howard  Moltneux  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon. 

George  Earl  Oadogan. 

James  Howard  Earl  of  Malmesburt. 

George  John  Danyers  Earl  of  Lanesbo- 
ROUGH.     {Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Francis  Wilium  Earl  of  Charlemont. 
{Lord  Charlemont.)  {Elected  for  Ire-, 
land,) 

Stephen  Earl  of  Mount  Cashsll.  {Elect- 
ed for  Ireland,) 

Robert  Earl  of  Mayo.  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land), 

John  Earl  of  Erne.  {Elected  for  Ireland,) 

John  Otway  O'Connor  Earl  of  Desart. 
{Elected  for  Ireland,) 

WiLLUM  Earl  of  Wioklow,  {Elected  for 
Ireland,} 

George  Charles  Earl  of  Lucan.  {Elected 
for  Ireland,) 

James  Earl  of  Bandon.  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land,) 

Jambs  Dupr6  Earl  of  Caledon.  {Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

James  Alexander  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 

William  Earl  of  Craven. 

Arthur  George  Earl  of  Onslow. 

Charles  Earl  of  Romney. 

Henry  Thomas  Earlof  Chichester. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Wilton. 

Edward  James  Earl  of  Powis. 

Horatio  Earl  Nelson. 

WiLMAM  Earl  of  Rossb.  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Charles  Herbert  Earl  Manvers. 
Horatio  Earl  of  Okpord. 
Henry  Earl  Grey. 

William  Earl  of  Lonsdale.     {In  another 
place  as  Lord  President  of  the  Council). 
Dudley  Earl  of  Harrowby. 
Henry  Earl  of  Harewood. 
Gilbert  Earl  of  Minto. 
Charles  Murray  Earl  Cathcart. 
James  Walter  Earl  of  Verulam. 


John  Earl  Brownlow. 

Edward  Granville  Earlof  Saint  Germans. 

Edmund  Earl  of  Morley. 

George  Augustus  Frederic^  Henry  Earl 
of  Bradford. 

John  Reginald  Earl  Beauchamp. 

Richard  Earl  of  Glengall.  {Elected  for 
Ireland,) 

Thomas  Philip  Earl  De  Grey. 

John  Earl  of  Eldon. 

Richard  William.  Penn  Earl  Howe. 

Charles  Sommers  Earl  Sommers. 

John  Edward  Cornwallis  Earl  of  Strad- 
broee. 

Charles  Wiluam  Earl  Vane.  {Marquess 
of  Londonderry,) 

WnjjAM  Pitt  Earl  Amherst. 

John  Frederick  Earl  Cawdor. 

WiLLLAM  George  Earl  of  Munster. 

William  Earl  of  Burlington. 

Robert  Dundas  Earl  of  Camperdown. 

Thomas  Willie  Earl  of  Lichfield. 

George' Frederick  D'Arcy  Earl  of  Dur- 
ham. 

Frederick  John  Earl  of  Rifon. 

Granville  George  Earl  Granville. 

Henry  Earl  of  Effingham. 

Henry  George  Francis  Earl  of  Ducds. 

Charles  Anderson  Worslby  Earl  of  Yar. 

BOROUGH.  • 

James  Henry  Robert  Earl  Innes.    {Duke 

of  Eoxburghe.) 
Thomas  Willie  Earl  of  Leicester. 
WnjjAM  Earl  of  Lovelace. 
Thomas  Earl  of  Zetland. 
Charles  Noel  Earl  of  Gainsborough. 
William  Fitzhardinge  EarlFrrzHARDiNQS. 
Edward  Earl  of  Ellenborough. 
Francis  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 
John  Earl  of  Strafford. 
Charles  Edward  Earl  of  Cottenham. 

Robert  Viscount  Hereford. 

Henry  Viscount    Bolingbroke  and    St. 

John. 
Evelyn  Viscount  Falmouth. 
George  Viscount  Torrington. 
Augustus  Frederick  Viscount  Leinster 

{Duke  of  Leinster.) 
Henry  Viscount  Maynard. 
John  Robert  Viscount  SydneYt^  t 
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Francis  Whelbr  Viscount  Hood. 

John  Viscount  De  Vesci.     {Elected  /or 

Ireland,) 
Hayes  Viscount  Doneraile.     {Elected for 

Ireland,) 

CoRNWALLis  Viscount  Hawarden.    {Elect- 
ed for  Ireland,) 

John  Bruce  Richard  Viscount  O'Neill. 
{ElecUdfor  Ireland,) 

Edward  Jeryis  Viscount  St.  Vincent. 
Henry  Viscount  Melville. 
William  Leonard  Viscount  Sidmouth. 
Robert  Edward  Viscount  Lorton.  {Elect- 
ed for  Ireland.) 

George  Viscount  Oordon.  {Earl  of  Aber- 
deen,) 
Edward  Viscount  Exhouth. 

Richard   John    Viscount     Hutchinson. 
{Earl  of  Lonoughmore.) 

William  Carr  Viscount  Beresford. 
William   Thomas   Viscount    Clancarty. 
(Earl  of  Clancarty.) 

Stapleton  Viscount  Gombermere. 
Charles  John  Viscount  Canning. 
CoARLES  John  Viscount  Canterbury. 
John  Viscount  Ponsonby. 
Rowland  Viscount  Hill. 
Henry  Viscount  Hardinge. 
Hitgh  Viscount  Oough. 
Stbatford  Viscount  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe. 

Charles  James  Bishop  of  London. 
Edward  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Charles  Richard  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
John  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Christopher  Bishop  of  Bangor. 
Hugh  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
George  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
Richard  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Jambs  Hbnry  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 

Bristol. 
Hehrt  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Charles  Thomas  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
Edward  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
George  Bishop  of  Peterborough. 
CoNNOP  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
Henry  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
AsHURST  Turner  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
John  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
Thomas  Biidiop  of  Ely. 


Samuel  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Thomas  Vowler  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

James  Prince  Bishop  of  Manchester. 

Renn  Dickson  Bishop  of  Hereford. 

John  Bishop  of  Chester. 

Samuel  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Richard  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe. 

Thomas  Bishop  of  Tuam,  Killala,  and 

ACHONRY. 

William  Bishop  of  IjImebick,  Ardfert, 
AND  Aghadoe. 

William  Lennox  Lascellbs  Lord  De  Ros. 

Jacob  Lord  Hastings. 

George  Edward  Loi-d  Audley. 

Peter    Robert    Lord    Willoughby    db 

Eresby. 
Henry  Otway  Lord  Dacre. 
Charles  Rodolph  Lord  Clinton. 
Thomas  Lord  Camoys. 
Miles  Thomas  Lord  Beaumont. 
Charles  Lord  Stourton. 
Henry  William  Lord  Berners. 
Henry  Peyto  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke. 
George  Lord  Vaux  of  Harrowden. 
Henry  Lord  Paget. 
St.  Andrew  Beauchamp  Lord  St.  John  of 

Bletso. 
Charles  Augustus  Lord  Howard  de  Wal- 

DEN. 

William  Bernard  Lord  Petre. 

Frederick  Benjamin  Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 

Henry  Benedict  Lord  Arundell  of  War- 
dour. 

John  Stuart  Lord  Clifton.  {Earl  of 
Damley,) 

Joseph  Thaddeus  Lord  Dormer. 

George  Henry  Lord  Teynham. 

Henry  Valentine  Lord  Stafford. 

George  Anson  Lord  Byron. 

William  Lord  Ward. 

Hugh  Charles  Lord  Clifford  of  Chud- 

LEIGH. 

Alexander  George  Lord  Saltoun.  {EUet' 

ed  for  Scotland,) 
John  Lord  Gray.  {Elected  for  Scotland.) 
Charles   Lord  Sinclair.     {Elected  for 

Scotland,) 
John  Lord  Elphinstone.      {Elected  for 

Scotland,) 
Charles  Lord  Blantyre,      {Elected for 

Scotland,)  _igitizedby  V_    _       ^-^ 
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Charles  John  Lord  Colville  of  Culross. 

(Elected  for  Scotland.) 
Henry  Frahois  Lord  Polwabth.  {Elected 

for  Scotland,) 
Edmund  Lord  Botlb.    [Earl  of  Cork  and 

Orrery.) 

Thomas  Robert  Lord  Hat.     {Earl  of 
Kinnoui.) 

DiGBY  Lord  MiDDLEXON.         ^ 

William  John  Lord  Monson. 

George  William  Frederick  Lord  Bruce. 

Oboroe  John  Brabaxon  Lord  Fokbonbt. 

(Earl  of  Besshorough,) 
George  John  Lord  Sondes. 
Nathanibl  Lord  Scarsdalb. 
George  Lord  Boston. 
Henry  Edward  Lord  Holland. 

George  James  Lord  Loyel  and  Holland. 

(Earl  of  Egmont.) 
George  John  Lord  Vernon. 
George  Douglas  Lord  Sundridqb.  [Duke 

of  Argyll.) 
Edward  William  Lord  Hawke. 
Thomas  Henry  Lord  Foley. 
George  Rice  Lord  Dynetor. 
Thomas  Lord  Walsingham. 
WiLUAM  Lord  Bagot. 
Charles  Lord  Southampton. 
Fletcher  Lord  Grantlby. 
Robert  Dennbtt  Lord  Rodney. 
Richard  Nobl  Lord  Berwick. 
John  Lord  Sherborne. 
•Henry  Lord  Tyrone.    (MarqueBt  of  Wo- 

terford.) 
Richard  Lord  Cablbton.  (Earl  of  Shan- 
non.) 

Edward  Lord  Sutfield. 

Guy  Lord  Dorchbstsr. 

George  Lord  Kenyon. 

Richard  Lord  Bbaybrooke. 

George  Hamilton  Lord  Fisherwick.  {Mar- 
quess of  Donegal.) 

James  Lord  Douglas  of  Douglas. 

Henry  Hall  Lord  Gage.  ( VUcount  Gage.) 

Edward  Thomas  Lord  Thurlow. 

Robert  John  Lord  Auckland. 

George  William  Lord  Lyttelton. 

Henry  Lord  Mendip.    ( Viscount  Clifden.) 

Francis  Lord  Stuart  of  Castle  Stuart. 
(Earl  of  Moray.) 


Randolph  Lord  Stewart  of  Garlies. 
{Earl  of  Galloway.) 

James  Thomas  Lord  Saltersford.  {Earl 
of  Courtovm.) 

Charles  Lord  Brodrick.  {Viscount  Mtdte- 
ton.) 

Frederick  Lord  Calthorpe. 

Robert  John  Lord  Carrington. 

Henry  Lord  Bayning. 

William  Henry  Lord  Bolton. 

John  Lord  Wodehouse. 

John  Lord  Northwick. 

Thomas  Atherton  Lord  Lilford. 

Thomas  Lord  Bibblesdale. 

Richard  Hobart  Lord  Fitzgibbon.  {Earl 
of  Glare.) 

CadwalladerDayis  Lord  BlAyney.  (Elect- 
ed for  Ireland.) 

Henry  Lord  Farnham.  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

John  Cavendish  Lord  Ejlmainb.  {Elected 
for  Ireland.) 

Robert  Lord  Clonbrock.  {Elected  for 
Ireland.) 

Edward  Lord  Cropton.  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Henry  Lord  Dunaluby.  {Elected  for  Ire- 
land.) 

Eyre  Lord  Clarina.  {Eleotedfor  Ireland.) 

Henry  Francis  Seymour  Lord  Moorb. 
(Marquess  of  Drogheda.) 

John  Henry  Loptus  Lord  Loptus.  {Mar- 
quess of  Ely ^) 

John  Lord  Carysport.  {Earl of  Garysfort.) 

Richard  Pepper  Lord  Altanley. 

George  Ralph  Lord  Abbroromby. 

John  Thomas  Lord  Rbdbsdalb. 

George  Lord  Riters. 

Arthur  Motses  William  Lord  Sandys. 

George  Augustus  Frederick  Charles 
Lord  Sheffield.    {Earl  of  Sheffield.) 

David  Montagu  Lord  Erskinb. 

George  John  Lord  Mont  Eagle.  {Mar- 
quess of  SUgo.) 

Archibald  Whiiam  Lord  Ardbosban. 
(Earl  of  EgUntoun.) 

James  Lord  Laudbrdaub.  {Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale.) 

George  Arthur  Hastings  Lord  Granard. 
{Earl  of  Granard.) 

HuNGERFORD  Lord  Crewe.  f^^^^T^ 

Alan  Legge  Lord  GARDNiiiV'OOgie 
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JoHK  Thomas  Lord  Manners. 

John  Alexander  Lord  Hopetoun.    (Earl 

of  Bopetoun.) 
Richard  Lord  Castlbmainb.   {Elected  for 

Ireland,) 
George   Lord  Meldritv.     {Marquess  of 

HurUly.) 
Jambs  Lord  Ross.    {Earl  of  Glasgov.) 
William  Willotcthby   Lord  Qrinstbad. 

{Earl  of  Etmiskillm.) 
William  Henry  Tbnnison  Lord  Poxtord, 

{Earl  of  Limerick.) 
Francis  Geobob  Lord  Churchill. 
Fsebbbio  Jambs  Lord  Mblboitrnb.    (Vis- 

count  Melbourne,) 
Oborob  Francis  Robert  Lord  Habbib. 
Charles  Lord  Colchester. 
WnuAM  Schombbrg  Robert  Lord  Ker. 

{Marquess  of  Lothian.) 
Francis  Nathaniel  I|ord  Minster.  {Mar- 
quess Oonynffham.) 
John  Lord  Ormondb.    {Marquess  of  Or- 

movide,) 
Francis  Charteris  Lord  Wsmtss.    {Eml 

of  Wemyss.) 
Robert  Lord    Clanbrassill.     {Earl  of 

Roden.) 

Robert  Lord  Kingston.  (Earl  of  Kingston,) 
Edward  Michael  Lord  Silchester.  (Earl 

of  Longford,) 
George  Augustus  Frederick  John  Lord 

Glenlton.    (In  another  place  as  Earl 

Strange.)    {Duke  of  Athol.) 
William  Lord  Maryborough.    (Earl  of 

Momingkm.) 
Jomr  Lord  Oribl.  ( Viscount  Massereene.) 
Thomas  Henry  Lord  Ratbnsworth. 
Thomas  Lord  Delamerb. 
John  George  Weld  Lord  Forester. 
John  James  Lord  Rayleigh. 
Ulysses  Lord  Downes.    (Elected  for  Ire- 

land,) 
Robert  Francis  Lord  Gifford. 

Percy  Clinton  Sydney  Lord  Penshurst. 

( Viscount  Strangford,) 
Ulick  John  Lord  Somerhill.     (MiH'quess 

of  Clanricarde.)       ^ 
James  Lord  Wigan.  (Earl  of  Crawford 

and  Balcarres,) 
Thomas  Lord  Ranfurly.     (Earl  of  Ban- 

furly,) 

George  Lord  Db  Tabley. 
John  Lord  Wharnclbffb. 


WiLLL/oi  Lortl  Feversham. 
John  Singleton  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
James  Lord  Fife.    (Earl  of  Fife.) 
John  Henry  Lwd  Tentbbobn. 
William  Gonyvgham  L«rd  PurNBanr. 
Tboma»  Lord  Mblros.    iEmrl  of  Bad- 
dington,) 

Henry  Richard  ChuIRLBs  liord  Cowlbt. 
WHiLUM  Lord  Heytesbury. 
Archibald  John  Lord  Rossbbat.     {Smrl 
of  Bosehery,) 

Richard  Lord  Clanwilliam.     {Earl  qf 
Cflanwilliam,) 

Edward  Lord  Skelmersdalb. 
William  Samuel  Lord  Wynford. 
Henry  Lord  Brougham  and  Yaux. 
WiLLUM  Henry  Lord  Kilmarnock.    (Earl 

ofErrott,) 
Arthur  Jambs  Lord  Finoall.    (Earl  sf 

Fingall,) 
Charles  William  Lord  Sefton.   (Ea/irl  of 

Sefton.) 
Nathaniel  Lord  Clements.   (Earl  of  Let- 
trim,) 
George  William  Fox  Lord  Rossie.  (Lord 

Einnaird,) 
Thomas  Lord  Kenlis.  (Marquess  of  Bead- 

fort,) 
WiLLL/oi     Lord     Chaworth.      (Earl   of 

Meath.) 
Charles  Adolphus  Lord  Dunmorb.  {Earl 

of  Dunmore.) 

Robert  Montgomerie  Lord  Hamilton. 
(Lord  Belhaven  and  Stenkm,) 

John  Hobart  Lord  Howdbn. 

Fox  Lord  Panmure. 

George  Warwick  Lord  Poltimore. 

Edward  Pryce  Lord  Mostyn. 

Henry  Spencer  Lord  Templemore. 

Valentine  Browne  Lord  Cloncurry. 

James  Lord  De  Saumarez. 

George  Godolphin  Lord  Godolphin. 

Lucius  Bentinck  Lord  Hunsdon.  ( Fw- 
count  Falkland,) 

Thomas  Lord  Denman. 

Robert  Campbell  Lord  Abinger. 

Philip  Lord  Db  LIsle  and  Dudley. 

William  Bingham  Lord  Ashburton. 

Charles  Lord  Glenelg. 

Edward  John  Lord  Hatherton. 

Archibald  Lord  Worlingham.  (In  ano- 
ther place  as  Lord  Acheson,)  (Earl  of 
Gosford,) 
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Edward  Berkelet  Lord  Pobtman. 
Thomas  Alexander  Lord  Lot  at. 
William  Batemak  Lord  Bateman. 

Francis  William  Lord  Oharlemont.    {In 
another  place  as  Earl  of  Oharlemont) 

Francis  Alexander  Lord  Eintore.  (Earl 
of^intore.) 

Cornelius  Lord  Lismore.    ( VUeount  Lis- 
more,) 

Henrt  Robert  Lord  Rossmorb. 

Robert  Shapland  Lord  Carew. 

WnuAM    Francis    Spencer     Lord    Do 

Maulet. 
John  Lord  Wrottesley. 
Charles  Lord  Sudelet. 
Frederick  Henrt  Paul  Lord  Methuen. 
Edward  John  Lord  Stanlet  of  Alderlet. 
Henrt  Yiluers  Lord  Stuart  de  Dbodbs. 
WnuAM  Henrt  Lord  Leigh. 
Beilbt  Richard  Lord  Wenlock. 
Charles  Lord  Lurgan. 
Nicholas  William  Lord  Colborne. 
Arthur  Lord  De  Fretne. 
James  Lord  Dunfermline. 
Thomas  Lord  Monteaole  of  Brandon. 
John  Lord  Seaton. 


Edward  Arthur  Wellington  Lord  Keane. 

John  Lord  Campbell. 

John  Lord  Oxenfoord.     {Earl  of  Stair,) 

Valentine  Lord  Eenmare.  {Earl  of  Ken* 
mare,) 

Charles  Crespignt  Lord  Titian. 

John  Lord  Congleton. 

Denis  St.  George  Lord  Dunsandle  and 
Clanoonal.  (Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Archibald  Lord  Agheson.  (In  another 
place  as  Lord  Worlingham,)  (Earl  of 
Oosford,) 

Richard  Lord  Dartret.  (LordCremcme,) 

Richard  Bulkelet  Philipps  Lord  Mil- 
ford. 

James  Lord  Elgin.  (Earl  of  Elgin  and 
Kincardine,) 

Fbedbriok    Temple    Lord    Clandebote. 

(Lord  Dufferin  and  Claneboye.) 
Albert  Denison  Lord  Londssborough. 
Samuel  Jones  Lord  Oyerstonb. 
Thomas  Lord  Truro. 
Robert  Monset  Lord  Cranworth. 
John  Cam  Lord  Broughton. 

Edward  Burtenshaw  Lord  Saint  Leo- 
nards.) (In  another  place  as  Lord 
Chancellor,) 

FiTZROT  James  Henrt  Lord  Raglan. 


Mem. — According  to  the  Usage  of  Parliament,  when  the  House  appoints  a  Select  Com- 
miUee,  the  Lords  appointed  to  serve  upon  it  are  named  in  the  Order  of  their  Bank, 
beginning  with  the  Eighest;  and  so,  when  the  House  sends  a  Oommittee  to  a  Con- 
ference with  the  Commons,  the  Lord  highest  in  Sank  is  called  first,  and  the  rest  go 
forth  in  like  Order :  But  when  the  Whole  House  is  caUed  oner  for  any  Purpose  within 
the  House,  or  for  the  Purpose  of  proceeding  forth  to  Westminster  Hall,  or  upon  any 
public  Solemnity,  the  Call  begins  invariably  with  ihe  Junior  Baron. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS 

Rbtuhned  fbom  the  mspbctiyb  Counties,  Cities,  Towns,  and  Boroughs,  to  serve 
IN  THE  Sixteenth  Parliament  op  the  United  Kingdom  of  Gbbat  Bbitain 
AND  Ireland  :  Writs  Returnable  on  the  20th  Dat  op  August,  1852. 


ABINGDON. 
*  James  Caulfeild. 

ANDOVER. 
William  Cubitt, 
Henry  Beaumont  Coles. 

ANGLESEY. 
Sir  Richard  Bnlkeley  Wil- 
liams  Bulkeley,  bt. 

ARUNDEL. 
Rt.  hon.  (Edward  Howard) 
Lord  £.  Howard. 

'    ASHBURTON. 
Oeorge  Moffatt. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LINE. 
Charles  Hindley. 

AYLESBURY. 
Aiuten  Henry  Layard, 
Richard  Bethell. 

BANBURY. 
Henry  William  Tancred. 

BARNSTAPLE. 
Sir  William  Augustus  Fra- 

ser,  bt.y 
Richard  Bremridge. 

BATH. 
George  Treweeke  Scobell, 
Thomas  Fhinn. 

BEAUICARIS. 
Hon.  (Oeorge  Augustus  Fre- 
derick Paget)  Lord  0.  A. 
F.  Paget. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Francis    Charles   Hastings 

Rnasell, 
Richard  Thomas  Oilpin. 

BEDFORD. 
Henry  Stuart, 
Samuel  Whitbread. 


BERKSHIRE. 
Oeorge  Henry  Yansittart, 
Robert  Palmer, 
Rt.  hon.  William  (Eeppel) 
Viscount  Barrington. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Matthew  Forster, 
John  Stapleton. 

BEVERLEY. 
Hon.  Francis  Charles  Law- 
ley, 
William  Wells.       ' 

BEWDLEY. 
Sir  Thomas  Edward  Win- 
nington,  ^. 

BIRMINGHAM. 
Oeorge  Frederick  Muntz, 
William  Scholefield. 
BLACKBURN. 
James  Pilkington, 
William  Ecdes. 

BODMIN. 
William  Michell, 
Charles  Brune  Orayes  Sawle. 

BOLTON-LE-MOORS. 
Thomas  Barnes, 
Joseph  Crook. 

BOSTON. 
Oilbert  Henry  Heathcote, 
Benjamin  Bond  Cabbell. 

BRADFORD. 
Robert  Milligan, 
Henry  Wickham  Wickham. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 
Sir  Joseph  Bailey,  bt. 

BRECON. 
Charles  Rodney  Morgan. 

BRIDGENORTH. 
Henry  Whitmore, 
Sir  Robert  Pigot,  bt. 


BRIDGEWATER. 
Charles  John  KemeysTynte, 
Brent  Spencer  Follett. 

BRIDPORT. 
Thomas  Alexander  Mitchell, 
John  Patrick  Murrough. 

BRIGHTHELMSTONE. 

Sir  Oeorge  Richard  Pechell, 
bt., 

Hon.  (Alfred  Hervey)  Lord 
A.  Hervey. 

BRISTOL. 

Hon.  Francis  Henry  Fits- 
hardinge  Berkeley, 

William  Henry  Oore  Lang- 
ton. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Csledon  Oeorge  Du  Pre, 

Rt.  hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli, 

Hon.  Charles  Compton  Ca- 
yendish. 

BUCKINGHAM. 

Rt.  hon.  Richard  Plantage- 
net  Campbell  (Chandos- 
Orenyille)  Marquess  of 
Chandos, 

John  HaU. 

BURY. 

Frederick  Peel. 

BURY  ST.  EDMUND'S. 
Rt.  hon.  Frederick  William 

(Hervey)  Earl  Jermyn, 
fJohn  Stuart, 

OALNE. 
Hon.    Henry  Petty   (Fita- 

maurice)  Earl    of    Shel- 

bume. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Hon.  Eliot  Thomas  Yorke, 
Hon.  (Oeorge  John  Manners) 

Lord  0.  J.  Manners, 
Edward  Ball. 


*  Died  before  the  Meeting  of  Parliament. 


t  Appointed  Sffo^^diial 


List  of 

CAMBRIDGE  (UNIVERSITY). 
Rt.  hon.  Henry  Goulburn, 
Loftus  Tottenham  Wigram. 

CAMBRIDGE. 
Kenneth  Macaulaj, 
John  Hanrey  Astell. 

CANTERBURY. 
Henry  Plumptre  Gipps, 
Hon.   Henry  Butler  John- 
stone. 

CARDIFF. 
Walter  Coffin. 

CARDIGANSHIRE. 
William  Edward  Powell. 

CARDIGAN. 
Pryse  Loveden. 

CARLISLE. 
Et.  hon.  Sir  James  Robert 

George  Grahami  bt., 
Joseph  Ferguson. 

CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
David     Arthur      Saunders 

Davies, 
David  Jones. 

CARMARTHEN. 
David  Morris. 

CARNARVONSHIRE. 
Hon.  Edward  Gordon  Doug- 
las Pennant. 

CARNARVON. 
Willi&m  Bulkeley  Hughes. 

CHATHAM. 
Sir  John   Mark  Frederick 
Smith,  knt. 

CHELTENHAM. 
Hon.   Craven    Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley. 

CHESHIRE. 

{Northern  Divinoii*) 

William  Tatton  Bgerton, 

George  Cornwall  Legh. 

(SotUhem  Divi$km,) 

Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey 

Egerton,  bt.» 
John  ToUemache. 

CHESTER. 

Hon.  Hugh  Lupus  (Gros* 
vonor)  Earl  Grosvenor, 

Hon.  William  Owen  Stan- 
ley. 

CHICHESTER. 
John  Abel  Smith, 
Hon.  (George  Charles  Henry 

Gordon  Lennox)  Lord  G. 

0.  H.  G.  Lennox. 
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CHIPPENHAM. 
Joseph  Neeld, 
Henry  George  Boldero. 
CHRISTCHUROH. 
John  Edward  Walcott. 
CIRENCESTER. 
John  Randolph  MuUings, 
Hon.  Ashley  George  John 
Ponsonby. 

CLITHEROE. 
Matthew  Wilson. 

COCKERMOUTH. 
Henry  Wyndham, 
Henry  Aglionby  Aglionby. 

COLCHESTER. 
William  Warwick  Hawkins, 
Rt.  hon.  (John  James  Robert 
Manners)  Lord  J.  J.  R. 
Manners. 

CORNWALL. 

{Eastern  Division.) 

Thomas  James  Agar   Ro- 

bartes, 
Nicholas  Kendall. 

( Western  Division.) 
Edward     William     Wynne 

Pendarves, 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  bt. 

COVENTRY. 
Rt.  hon.  Edward  EUice, 
Charles  Geach. 

CRICKLADE. 
John  Neeld, 

Ambrose   Lethbridge  Qod- 
dard. 

CUMBERLAND. 

{Eastern  Division.) 

Hon.     Charles    Wentworth 

George  Howard, 
William  Marshall. 

( Western  Division,) 
Henry  Lowther, 
Samuel  Irton. 

DARTMOUTH. 
Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  K.C.B. 

DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 

bt., 
Robert  Myddelton  Biddulph. 

DENBIGH. 
Frederick  Richard  West. 

DERBYSHIRE. 
{Northern  Division.) 
Hon.  George  Henry  Caven- 
dish, 
William  Evans. 

{Southtm  Division,) 
Charles  Robert  Colville, 
William  Mundy. 
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DERBY. 
Michael  Thomas  Bass, 
Thomas  Berry  HorsfaU. 

DEVIZES. 
George    Heneage     Walker 

Heneage, 
John  Neilson  Gladstone. 

DEVONPORT. 
Rt.  hon,  Henry  Tufnell, 
Sir  George  Frederick  Berke- 
ley, E.C.B. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
{Northern  Division.} 
SirThomasDykeAcknd,bt., 
Lewis  William  Buck. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Sir     John    Buller    Tarde 

BuUer,  bt., 
Sir  Ralph  Lopes,  bt. 

DORCHESTER. 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
Henry  Gerard  Sturt. 

DORSETSHIRE. 
Rt.  hon.  George  Bankes, 
Henry  Ker  Seymer, 
John  Floyer. 

DOVOR. 
Hon.  Henry  Charles  (Cado« 

gan)  Viscount  Chelsea, 
Edward  Royd  Rice. 

DROITWIOH. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  John  Somerset 
Pakington,  bt. 

DUDLEY. 
John  Benbow. 

DURHAM. 
{Northern  Division.) 
Robert  Buncombe  Shafto, 
Hon.   George    Henry  Rob- 
ert  Charles  (Vane)  Vis- 
count Seaham. 
( Southern  Division.) 
Hon.  (Harry  George  Vane) 

Lord  H.  G.  Vane, 
James  Farrer. 

DURHAM  (CITY). 
*  Thomas  ColpiUs  Changer, 
William  Atherton. 

ESSEX. 

{Northern  Division.) 

Sir  John  Tyssen  Tyrell,  bt., 

Rt.  hon.  William  Berei^ord. 


{Southern  Division.) 
Thomas  William  Brftmston, 
Sir  William  Bowyer  Smijth^ 
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EVESHAM. 
Sir    Henrj    Polkrd    Wil- 

loughbj,  bt., 
Charles    Lennox    Grenville 

Berkeley. 

EXETER. 
Sir    Jo)in    Thomas   Buller 

Duckworth,  ht.» 
Edward  Divett. 

EYE. 
Edward  Clarence  Eerrison. 

FINSBURT. 
Thomas  Challii, 
Thomas  SlingsbjDuncombe 

FLINTSHIRS. 
Hon.  Edward  Mostyn  Lloyd 
Mostyn. 

FLINT. 
Sir  John  Hanmer,  bt« 

FROME. 
Hon.  Robert  Edward  Boyle. 

GATESHEAD. 
William  Hutt. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
Christopher     Rice     Mansel 

Talbot, 
Sir  George  Tyler,  knt. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

{EoitemDiomo^) 

Christopher    William    Cod- 

riugton, 
Hon.   Henry  Charles  Fitz- 
roy  (Somerset)  Marquess 
of  Worcester. 

( ITtttefn  Divition, ) 
Robert  Nigel  Fitshardinge 

Eingscote, 
Robert  Blagden  Hale. 
GLOUCESTER. 
William  Philip  Price, 
Hon.     Maurice     Frederick 
Fitzhardinge  Berkeley. 

GRANTHAM. 
Glynne  Earle  Welby, 
Hon.  (Montagu  William  Gra- 
ham) Lord  M.  W.  Graham. 

GREENWICH. 
Peter  Rolt, 
Montagu  Chambers. 

GRMSBT  (^GREAT). 
Rt.   hon.  William  Richard 
(Annesley)  Earl  of  An- 
nesley. 


GUILDFORD. 
Ross  Donnelly  Mangles, 
James  Bell. 
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HALIFAX. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  Charles  Wood, 

bt., 
Frank  Crossley. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

(Northern  Division. ) 

Rt.  hon.  Charles  Shaw  Le- 

fevre, 
Melville  Portal. 

(Somtktm  Diviiion,) 
Henry  Combe  Compton, 
Hon.  (WiUiam  Henry  Hugh 
Cholmondeley)   Lord  W. 
H.  H.  Cholmondeley. 
HARWICH. 
George     Montagu    Warren 

Peaoocke, 
David  Waddington. 
HASTINGS. 
Patrick  Francis  Robertson, 
Musgrave  Briscoe . 

HAVERFORDWEST. 
John  Henry  Philipps. 

HELSTON. 
Sir      Richard      Rawlinson 
Vyvyan,  bt. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 
James  Eiog  King, 
Thomas  William  Booker, 
Charles   Spenoer    Bateman 
Hanbury. 

HEREFORD. 
Sir  Robert  Price,  bt., 
Henry  Morgan  Clifibrd. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Thomas  Plumer  Halsey, 
Sir  Henry  Meux,  bt., 
Sir  Edward  George  Earle 
Lytton  Bnlwer  Lytton,  hU 
HERTFORD. 
Hon.  William  Francis  Cow- 

per, 
Thomas  Chambers. 
HONITON. 
Joseph  Locke, 
Sir  James  Weir  Hogg,  bt. 

HORSHAM. 
William    Robert    Seymour 
Vesey  FitsGerald. 
-     HUDDERSFIELD. 
William  Rookos  Crompton 
Stansfield. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
Edward  Fellowes, 
Hon.  William  Drogo  (Mon- 
tagu) Viscount  Mandeville. 


HUNTINGDON. 
Jonathan  Peel, 
Thomas  Baring. 
*  Three  Members  returned,  but  none  can  sit  till  after  the 
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HTTHE. 
Edward  Drake  Brockman, 

IPSWICH. 
John  Chevallier  Cobbold, 
Hugh  Edward  Adair. 

KENDAL. 
George  Carr  Glyn. 

KENT. 

(Eastern  Division,) 

Sir  Edward  Chohneley  D^ 

ring,  bt., 
William  Deedes. 

( Western  Dirnsion,) 
Sir  Edmund  Filmer,  bt., 
William  Masters  Smith. 
KIDDERMINSTER. 
Robert  Lowe. 

KING'S  LYNN. 
,Hon.  Robert  (Jocelyn)  Vis- 

count  Jocelyn. 
Hon.  Edward  Henry  (Stan- 
ley) Lord  Stanley. 
KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
James  Clay, 

Hon.  George  Frederick  Sa- 
muel (Robinson)  Viscount 
Goderich. 
KNARESBOROUGH. 
♦Joshua     Proctor     Brown 

Westhead, 
♦John  Dent  Dent, 
♦Basil  Thomas  Woodd. 

LAMBETH. 
William  Arthur  Wilkinson, 
William  WUliams. 

LANCASHIRE. 
(Northern  Division,) 
John  Wilson  Patten, 
James  Heywood. 

(Sovthem  Division.) 
William  Brown, 
John  Cheetliam. 

LANCASTER. 
Samuel  Gregson, 
Robert  Baynes  Armstrong, 

LAUNCESTON. 
Hon.     Josceline     William 
Percy. 

LEEDS. 
Sir  George  Goodman,  knt, 
Rt.   hon.  Matthew    Talbot 
Bainest 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 
(Northern  Division,) 
Edward  Basil  Famham, 
Hon.   Charles    Cecil    John 
(Manners)    Marquess    of 
Granby. 

( Southern  Division,) 
Sir  Henry  Halford,  bt., 
Charles  William  Packe.    e 
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LEICESTER. 
Sir  Joshua  Walmsley,  knt., 
Bichard  Gardner.. 

LEOMINSTER. 
George  Arkwright, 
John  George  Phillimore. 

LEWES. 
Hon.  Henry  FitzRoy, 
Hon.  Henry  Brand. 
LICHFIELD. 
Hon.  Thomas  WiUiam  (An- 

son)  Viscount  Anson, 

Hon.  (Alfred  Henry  Paget) 

Lord  A.  H.  Paget. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

{Parts  ofLindsey,) 

Bt.  hon.  Rohert  Adam  Chris 

topher, 
James  Banks  Stanhope. 
(Parts  ofKesteven  and 
HoUand.) 
Hon.  WiUiam  AUeyne  (Cecil) 

Lord  Burghley, 
Sir  John  TroUope,  bt. 

LINCOLN. 
Charles  De  Laet  Waldo  Sib- 
thorp, 
George  Fieschi  Heneage. 

LISKEARD. 
Bichard  Budden  Crowder. 

LIVERPOOL. 
Charles  Turner, 
William  Forbes  Mackenzie. 

LONDON. 
John  Masterman, 
Bt.     hon.    (John    Bussell) 

Lord  J.  Bussell, 
Sir  James  Duke,  bt., 
Lionel  Nathan  (Baron)  Dq 
Bothschild. 

LUDLOW. 
Bobert  Clive, 

Hon.  (William  John  Frede- 
rick Powlett)  Lord  W.  J. 
F.  Powlett. 

LYME  REGIS. 
William  Pinney. 

LYMINGTON. 
Sir  John  Bivett  Camac,  bt., 
Edward  John  Hutchins. 

MACCLESFIELD. 
John  Brocklehurst, 
Edward  Christopher  Eger- 
ton. 

MAIDSTONE. 
James  Whatman, 
George  Dodd. 

MALDON. 
Charles  Du  Cane, 
Tavemer  John  Miller. 
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MALMESBURY. 
Thomas  Luce. 

MALTON. 
Hon.  Charles  William  Went- 

worth  Fitzwilliam, 
John  Eyelyn  Denison. 
MANCHESTER. 
Bt.    hon.    Thomas    Milner 

Gibson, 
John  Bright. 

MARLBOROUGH. 
Bt.  hon.  (Ernest  Augustus 
Charles  Brudenell  Bruce) 
Lord  E.  A.  C.  B.  Bruce, 
Henry  Bingham  Baring. 
MARLOW  (GREAT). 
Thomas  Peers  Williams, 
Brownlow  William  Enoz. 

MARYLEBONE. 
Hon.  (Dudley  Coutts  Stuart) 

Lord  D.  C.  Stuart, 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  bt. 

MERIONETHSHIRE. 
William     Watkin     Edward 
Wynne. 
MERTHYR  TTDVIL. 
Sir  Josiah  John  Guest,  bt. 

MIDDLESEX. 
Bt.  hon.   (Bobert    Grosye- 

nor)  Lord  B.  Grosyenor, 
Balph  Bernal  Osborne. 

MIDHURST. 

Bt.   hon.   Spencer  Horatio 

Walpole. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Charles   Octayius   Swinner 

ton  Morgan, 
Edward  Arthur  Somerset. 

MONMOUTH. 
Crawfehay  Bailey. 

MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 
Herbert  Watkins    Williams 
Wynn, 

MONTGOMERY. 
Darid  Pugh. 

MORPETH. 

Hon.  Edward  George  Gran 

yille  Howard. 

NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 

Granyille  Edward  Harcourt 

Vernon, 
John  Heniy  Thomas  Man- 
ners Sutton. 
NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME 
William  Jackson, 
Samuel  Christy. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
John     Fenwick     Burgoyne 

Blackett, 
I  Thomas  Emerson  Headlam 
*  Died  before  the  Meeting  of  Parliament. 
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NEWPORT. 
William  Biggs, 
William  Nathaniel  Massey, 

NORFOLK. 
(Elastem  Division,) 
Henry  Negus  Burroughes, 
Edmund  Wodehouse. 

( Western  Divisum, ) 

William  Bagge, 

George  William  Pierrepont 

Bentinck. 

NORTHALLERTON. 

William  Battie  Wrightson. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

{Northern  Ditfision.) 

Stafford  Augustus  O'Brien 

Stafford, 
Thomas  Philip  Maunsell. 

(  Southern  Division.) 
Bichard  Henry  Bichard  How- 
ard Vyse, 
Eainald  Knightley. 

NORTHAMPTON. 
Rt.    hon.    Bohert    Vernon 

Smith, 
Raikes  Currie. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

{Northern  Division,) 

Hon.      Algernon       George 

(Percy)  Lord  Lovaine, 
Hon.  Chieurles  (Bennett)  Lord 
Ossulston. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Wentworth  Blackett  Beau- 
mont, 
Henry  George  Liddell. 

NORWICH. 
Samuel  Morton  Peto, 
Edward  Warner. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
{Northern  Division.) 
Hon.   (Henry  William    Ca- 
yendish    Bentinck)    Lord 
H.  W.  C.  Bentinck, 
Hon.  (Robert  Renebald  Pel- 
ham-Clinton)  Lord  R.  B. 
Clinton. 

{Soudiem  Divisum.) 
William  Hodgson  Barrow, 
Hon.   Charles    (Pierrepont) 
Viscount  Newark. 
NOTTINGHAM. 
Rt.  hon.  Edward  Strutt, 
John  Walter. 

OLDHAM. 
John  Morgan  Cobbett, 
*John  DwficuH>  T 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 
Rt.    hon.    Joseph    Warner 

Henley, 
John  Sidney  North, 
George    Granville    Vernon 

Harcourt. 

OXFORD  (CITY). 
James  Haughton  Langston, 
Sir  WilHam  Page  Wood,  knt. 

OXFORD  (UNIVERSITT). 
Sir  Rohert  Harry  Inglis,  bt., 
Rt.    Hon.    William    Bwart 

Gkdsione. 

PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Hon.  John  Frederick  Vaug- 
han  (Campbell)  Viscount 
Emlyn. 

PEMBROKE. 
Sir  John  Owen,  bt. 

PENRYN  AND  FALMOUTH. . 
Howel  Gwyn, 
James  William  Freshfield. 

PETERBOROUGH. 
Hon.     George     Wentworth 

Fitzwilliam, 
*Son.  Bkhard  Watson. 

PETERSFIELD. 
Sir  William  George  Hylton 
Jolliffe,  bt. 

PLYMOUTH. 
Charles  John  Mare, 
Robert  Porrett  Collier. 

PONTEFRAOT. 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes, 
Benjamin  Oliveira. 

POOLE. 
Henry  Danby  Seymour, 
George  Woodroffe  Franldyn. 

PORTSMOUTH. 
Rt.  hon.  Sir  Francis  Thorp- 
hill  Baring,  bt., 
Rt.  hon.    Charles    Stanley 
(Monck)  Viscount  Monck. 
PRESTON. 
Robert  Townley  Parker, 
Sir  George  Strickland,  bt. 

RADNORSHIRE. 
Sir  John  Benn  Walsh,  bt. 

RADNOR  (NEW). 
Rt.  Hon.  ^ir  Thomas  Frank- 
land  Lewis,  bt. 

.READING. 
Francis  Pigott, 
Henry  Singer  Keating. 

REI6ATE. 
Hon.  Thomas  Somers  Cocks. 
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RETFORD  (EAST). 

Hon.  William  Ernest  Dun- 
combe, 

Rt.  Hon.  George  Edward 
Arundell  (Monckton-Ar- 
undell)  Viscount  Galway* 

RICHMOND. 
Henry  Rich, 
Marmaduke  Wyyill. 

RIPON. 
William  Beckett, 
Hon.  Edwin  Lascelles. 

ROCHDALE. 
Edward  Miall. 

ROCHESTER. 

Hon.  Francis  John  Robert 
Villiers, 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert  Mad- 
dock,  knt. 

RUTLANDSHIRE. 
Sir  Gilbert  John  Heathcote, 

bt., 
Hon.  Gerard  James  Noel. 

RYE. 
William  Alexander  Mackin- 
non. 

ST.  IVES. 
Robert  Laffan. 

SALFORD. 
Joseph  Brotherton. 

SALISBURY. 
William  James  Chaplin, 
Charles  Baring  Wall. 

SALOP,  OB  SHROPSHIRE. 
(Northern  Dwision.) 
William  Ormsby  Gore, 
John  Whitehall  Dod. 

(Southern  Division.) 
Hon.  Robert  Henry  Clive, 
Hon.  Orlando  George  Chas. 

(Bridgeman)        Viscount 

Newport. 

SANDWICH. 
Hon.  Charles  Pelham  (Pel- 

ham-Clinton)  Lord  C.  P. 

Clinton, 
James  MacGregor. 

SCARBOROUGH. 
Sir  John  Vanden 

Johnstone,  bt., 
Rt.  hon.  George  Augustus 

Constantino  (Phipps)  Earl 

of  Mulgrave. 

SHAFTESBURY. 
Hon'.  William  Henry  Berke- 
ley Portman. 
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SHEFFIELD. 
John  Arthur  Roebuck, 
George  Hadfield. 

SHIELDS  (SOUTH). 
Robert  Ingham. 

SHOREHAM  (NEW). 

Sir  Charles  Merrik  Burrell^ 
bt., 

Hon.  (Alexander  Francis 
Charles  Gordon  Lennox) 
Lord  A.  F.  C.  G.  Len- 
nox. 

SHREWSBURY. 

George  Tomline, 

Edward  Holmes  Baldock. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
(Eastern  Division,) 
William  Miles, 
William  Francis  Enatehbull. 

( Western  Division.) 
Charles  Aaron  Moody, 
William  Henry  Powell  Gore 
Langton. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 
Brodie  M'Ghie  Willcox, 
Sir  Alexander  James  Ed- 
mund Cockbum,knt. 

SOUTHWARK. 
Sir    William     MoIesworth» 

bt., 
Apsley  Pellatt. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

(Northern  Division.) 
Charles  Bowyer  Adderley, 
Smith  Child. 

(Southern  Division,) 
Hon.  George  Anson, 
Hon.  William  Walter  (Legge) 
Viscount  Lewisham. 

STAFFORD. 
John  Ayshford  Wise, 
Arthur  John  Otway. 

STAMFORD. 
Rt.  hon.  John  Charles  Her- 

ries. 
Sir  Frederic  Thesiger,  knt. 

STOCKPORT. 
James  Kershaw, 
John  Benjamin  Smith. 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
John  Lewis  Ricardo, 
Hon.  Edward  Frederic  Lere- 

son-Gower.  ^y  GoOglc 
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STROXn). 
George  Poulett  Scrope, 
Hon.  Henry  John  (Horeton) 
Lord  Moreton. 

SUFFOLK. 
{Eastern  Diviiion.) 
Sir  FitiRoy  Kelly, 
Sir  Edvrard  Sherlock  Qooeh> 
bt. 

( Western  JDhfinon.) 
Harry  Spencer  Waddington, 
Philip  Bennet. 

SUNDERLAND. 
George  Hudson, 
William  Digby  Seymonr. 
SURREY. 
{EoMtem  Division.} 

Thomas  Alcock, 
Hon.    Peter    John    Locke 
King. 

{Western  Division,) 
William  John  Evelyn, 
Henry  Bnunmond. 

SUSSEX. 
{Eastern  Divisum.) 
Augustus  Eliott  Fuller, 
Charles  Hay  Prewen. 

( Western  Division,) 
Hon.  Charles  Henry  (Gordon 

Lennox)  Earl  of  March, 
Biohard  Prime. 

SWANSEA. 
John  Henry  Vivian. 

TAMWORTH.  , 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  bt., 
John  Townshend. 

TAUNTON. 
Bt.  hon.  Henry  Labonchere, 
Arthur  Mills, 

TAVISTOCK. 
Hon.  George  Henry  Charles 

Byng, 
Samuel  Carter. 

TEWKESBURT. 
Humphrey  Brown, 
John  Martin. 

THETFORD. 
Hon.  William  Henry  (Pitz- 

roy)  Earl  of  Euston, 
Hon.  Francis  Baring. 

THIRSK. 
Sir  William  Payne  Gallirey, 
bt. 

TIVERTON. 
John  Heathcoat, 
Bt.  hon.  Henry  John  (Tem- 
ple) Viscount  Palmerston. 
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TOTNBSS. 
Rt.  hon.  Edward  Adolphns 
(Seymour)  Lord  Seymour, 
Thomas  Mills. 

TOWER  HAMLETS. 
Sir  William  Clay,  bt., 
Charles  Salisbury  Butler. 

TRURO.  ^ 
Henry  Hussey  ViyiaQy 
John  Ennis  Vivian. 

TYNEMOUTH. 
Hugh  Taylor. 

WAKEFIELD. 
George  Sandars. 

WALLINGFORD. 
Richard  Malins. 

WALSALL. 
Charles  Forster. 

WAREHAM. 
John  Samuel  Wanley  Saw- 
bridge  Erie  Drax. 
WARRINGTON. 
Gilbert  Greenall. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

{Northern  Division.) 

Charles  Newdigate  Newde- 

gate, 
Richard  Spooner. 

{Southern  Dixfision.) 
Hon.  George  Guy  (Greville) 

Lord  Brooke, 
Hon.  Heneage  (Finch)  Lord 
Guernsey. 

WARWICK. 
George  William  John  Bep- 

ton, 
Edward  Greaves. 
WELLS. 
Bobert  Charles  Tudway, 
Bt.    hon.    William     Good- 
enough  Hayter. 

WENLOCK. 
Bt.  hon.  George  Cecil  Weld 

Forester, 
James  Milnee  Gaskell. 

WKSTBURY. 
James  Wilson. 

WESTMINSTER. 
Sir  John  Viiliers    Shelley, 

bt.. 
Sir  Be  Laey  Evans,  K.C.B. 

WESTMORELAND. 
Hon.  Henry  Cecil  Lowther, 
William  Thompson. 

WEYMOUTH  AMD  MELCOMBE 

REGIS. 
William  Lockyer  Freestun, 
George  Medd  Butt. 


WHITBY. 
Robert  Stephenson. 

WHITEHAVEN. 
Bobert  Charles  Hildyard. 

WIGAN. 
Balph  Anthony  Thicknesse, 
Hon.  James  landsay. 

WIGHT  (ISLE  OF). 
Francis  Vernon  Harooort. 

WILTON. 
Charles  Henry  WyndhamA 
Court. 

WILTSHIRE. 
{Northern  Division.) 
Walter  Long, 

Thomas  Henry  Sutton  So- 
theron. 

{Southern  Division.) 
Bt.  hon.  Sidney  Herbert, 
William  Wyndham. 

WINCHESTER. 
John  Bonham  Carter^ 
Sir  James  BuUer  East^bt* 

WINDSOR. 
Hon.     (Charles    Wellesley) 

Lord  C.  Wellesley, 
Charles  William  GrenfeH. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
Hon.   Charles  Pelham  Vii- 
liers, 
Thomas  Thomely. 

WOODSTOCK. 
Hon.  John  Winston  (Spen- 
cer Churchill)   Marquess 
ofBlandford. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 
{Eastern  Division.) 
George  Bushout, 
John  Hodgetts  HodgettaFo* 
ley. 

{Western  Divisiim,) 
Hon.     Henry     Beauchamp 

Lygon, 
Frederick  Winn  Enight. 

WORCESTER. 
William  Laslett» 
Osman  Bicardo. 

WYCOMBE  (CHIPPING). 
Sir    George    Henry  Dash- 
wood,  bt., 
Martin  Tucker  Smith. 

YARMOUTH  (OJtEAT). 
Sir  Edmund  Henry  Knowks 

Lacon,  bt., 
Charles  Edmund  Bumbold. 

YORKSHIRE. 

{North  Hiding.) 
Edward  StiUingfleet  Cayley» 
Hon.  Octavius  Duncombe. 


LiHqf 

YORKSHIRR-^ond'iitttfd. 

{East  mdinff.) 

Rt.  hon.  Beaumont  (Hotham) 

Lord  Hotham, 
Hod.  Arthur  Duncombe. 

( We9t  Riding.) 
Richard  Cobden, 
Edmund  Beckett  Denison. 

YORK. 
John  George  Smyth, 
William  Mordaunt  Edward 
Milner. 

SCOTLAND. 
ABERDEENSHIRE. 
Hon.  William  Gordon. 

ABERDEEN. 
George  Thompson. 

ARGYLLSHIRE. 
Sir  Archibald   Islay  Camp- 
beU,  bt. 

AYRSHIRE. 
James  Hunter  Blw. 

AYR,Ao. 
Edward  Henry  John  Crau- 
furd. 

BANFFSHIRE. 
James  Duff. 

BERWICKSHIRE. 
Hon.  Francis  Scott. 
BUTESHIRE. 
Rt.  hon.   James  Archibald 
Stuart  Wortley. 
CAITHNESS^HIRE. 
George  Traill. 

CLACKMANNAN  AND 
KINROSS  SHIRES. 
James  Johnstone. 

CUPAR,  Ac. 
Edward  Ellice. 

DUMBARTONSHIRE. 
Alexander  Smollett. 

DUMFRIES-SHIRE. 
Hon.     Archibald     William 
(Douglas)  YiBcount  Drum- 
lanrig. 

DUMFRIES,  Ao. 
William  Ewart. 

DUNDEE. 
George  Duncan. 

DYSART,  Ao. 
Robert  Ferguson. 

EDINBURGHSHIRE. 
Sir  John  Hope,  bt. 

EDINBURGH. 
Rt.  hon.  Thomas  Babington 

Macaulay, 
Charles  Cowan. 
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ELGINSHIRE  iia>  NAIRNE. 
Charles    Lennox   Cununing 
Bruoe. 

ELGIN,  Ao. 
George  Skene  Duff. 

FALKIRK,  &o. 
James  Baird. 

FIFESHIRE. 
John  Fergus. 

FORFARSHIRE. 
Hon.  Lauderdale  Made.* 

GLASGOW. 
Alexander  Hastie, 
John  MacGregor. 

GREENOCK. 
Alexander  Murray  Dunlop. 

HADDINGTONSHIRE. 
Hon.  Francis  Wemyss  Ckar« 
teris. 

HADDINGTON.  Ac. 
Sir  Henry  Robert  Ferguson 
Davie,  bt. 

INYERNESS-SHIRE. 
Henry  James  BaiUie. 

INVERNESS,  4c. 
Alexander  Matheson. 

KINCARDINESHIRE. 
Hon.  Hugh  Arbuthnott. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
John  Mackie. 

KIRKWALL,  WICK,  Ac. 
Samuel  Laing. 

^  LANARKSHIRE. 
William  Lockhart. 

LEITH,  Aq, 
Rt.  hon.  James  Moncreiff. 

LINLITHGOWSHIRE. 
George  Dundas. 

MONTROSE,  Ac. 
Joseph  Hume. 

ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND. 
Frederick  Dundas. 
PAISLEY. 
Archibald  Hastie. 

PEEBLES-SHIRE. 
Sir  Graham  Graham  Mont- 
gomery, bt. 

PERTHSHIRE. 
William  Stirling. 

PERTH. 
Hon.  Arthur  FitzGeraldKin- 
naird. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 
William  Mure. 


Membert. 

RENFREW,  Ac. 
Hon.  Edward  Fleydell  Boe< 
yerie. 

ROSS  AND  CROMARTY 

SHIRES. 

Sir  James  Matheson.  bt. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

Hon.  John  Edmund  EUiot. 

SELKIRKSHIRE. 
Allan  Eliot  Lookhart. 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
WilHam  Forbes. 

STIRLING,  Ac. 
Sir  James  Anderson,  knt. 

SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 
Hon.  George  Granville  Wil- 
liam     (Leveson  -  Gower) 
Marquess  of  Stafford. 
WIGTONSHIRE. 
John  Dalrymple. 

WIGTON,  Ac. 
Sir  John  MacTaggart,  bt. 


IRELAND.       . 
ANTRIM. 
Edward  William  Pakenham, 
George  Macartney. 
ARMAGH. 
Sir  William  Verner,  bt., 
James  Molyneux  Caulfield. 

ARMAGH  (CITY). 
Ross  Stephenson  Moore. 

ATHLONE. 
William  Keogh. 

BANDON  BRIDGE. 
Hon.  Francis  (Bernard)  Vis* 
count  Bernard. 
BELFAST. 
Richard  Davison, 
Hugh  MacCalmont  Cairns. 

CARLOW. 
John  Ball, 
Henry  Bruen. 

CAKLOW  (BOROUGH). 
John  Sadleir. 

CARRICKFERGUS. 
Hon.  Wellington  Henry  Sta- 
pleton  Cotton. 
GASHEL. 
Sir  Timothy  O'Brien,  bt. 

CAVAN. 
Hon.  James  Pieroe  Maxwell, 
Sir  John  Young,  bt. 

CLARE. 
Sir  John   Forster  FitaGe- 

rald,  K.C.B., 
Cornelius  O'BrieftQQQTp 


LiHof 

OLONMEL. 
Hon.  Cecil  John  Lawless. 

COLERAINE. 
Rt.  hon.  Richard  Southwell 
(Boorke)  Lord  Naas. 

CORK  COUNTY. 
Edmund  Burke  Roche, 
Vincent  Scully. 

CORK  (CITY). 
Francis  Stack  Murphy, 
William  Trant  Fa^n. 

DONEGAL. 
Thomas  OonoUy, 
Sir  Edmund  Samuel  Hayes, 
ht, 

DOWNSHIRE. 
Hon,  (Arthur  Edwin  Hill) 

Lord  A.  E.  Hill, 
David  Stewart  Eerr. 

DOWNPATRIOK. 
Hon.  Charles  Stewart  Har- 
dinge. 

DROGHEDA. 
James  McCann. 

DUBLIN. 
James  Hans  Hamilton, 
Thomas  Edward  Taylor. 

DUBLIN  (CITY). 
Edward  Grogan, 
John  Vance. 

DUBLIN  (UNIVERSITY). 
George  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Rt.  hon.  Joseph  Napier. 

DUNDALK. 
George  Bowyer. 

DUNGANNON. 
Hon.  William  Stuart  Enoz. 

DUNGARVAN. 
John  Francis  Magmre. 

ENNIS. 
John  David  FitzOerald. 

ENNISKILLEN. 
James  Whiteside. 

FERMANAGH. 
Mervyn  Edward  Archdall, 
Sir  Arthur  Brinsley  Brooke, 
ht. 

GALWAY. 
Sir  Thomas  John  Burke,  ht., 
Thomas  Bellew. 

GALWAY  (BOROUGH). 
Anthony  0 'Flaherty, 
Martin  Joseph  Blake. 
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KERRY. 
Henry  Arthur  Herhert, 
Valentine  Augustus  Browne. 

KILDARE. 
William  Henry  Ford  Cogan, 
David  O'Connor  Henchy. 

KILKENNY. 
William  Shoe, 
John  Greene. 

KILKENNY  (BOROUGH). 
Michael  Sullivan. 

KING'S  COUNTY.     . 
Patrick  O'Brien, 
Loftus  Henry  Bland. 

KINSALE. 
John  Isaac  Heard. 

LEITRIM. 
Hugh  Lyons  Montgomery, 
John  Brady. 

LIMERICK. 
William  Monsell, 
Wyndham  Goold. 

LIMERICK  (CITY). 
Rohert  Potter, 
Francis  William  Russell. 

LISBURN. 
Sir  James  Emerson    Ten- 
nent,  knt. 

LONDONDERRY. 
Thomas  Bateson, 
Theohald  Jones. 

LONDONDERRY  (CITY). 
Sir  Rohert  Alexander  Fer- 
guson, ht. 

LONGFORD. 
Richard  Maxwell  Fox, 
Fulke  Southwell  Greville. 

LOUTH. 
Chichester     Samuel     For- 

tescue, 
Tristram  Kennedy. 

MALLOW. 
Sir    Charles   Denham    Or- 
lando Jephson  Norreys,  ht. 

MAYO. 
George  Henry  Moore, 
George  Gore  Ouseley  Hig- 
gins. 

MEATH. 
Frederick  Lucas, 
Matihew  Elias  Corhally. 

MONAGHAN. 
Charles  Powell  Leslie, 
Sir  George  Forster,  ht. 


NEWRY. 
William  Kirk. 

PORTARLINGTON. 
Francis  Plunket  Dunne.  • 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY. 
Michael  Dunne, 
Sir  Charles  Henry  Coote, 
ht. 

ROSCOMMON. 
Fitzstephen  French, 
Oliver  Dowell  John  Grace. 

ROSS  (NEW). 
Charles  Gavan  Du£^. 

SLIGO. 
Sir  Rohert  Gore  Booth,  ht., 
Richard  Swift. 

SLIGO  (BOROUGH). 
Charles  Towneley. 

TIPPERARY. 
Francis  Scully, 
James  Sadleir. 

TRALEE. 
Maurice  O'ConnelL 

TYRONE, 
Rt.   hon.    Henry    Thomas 

Lowry  Corry, 
Rt.  hon.  (Claud  Hamilton) 

Lord  C.  Hamilton. 

WATERFORD. 
Nicholas  Mahon  Power, 
John  Esmonde. 

WATERFORD  (CITY). 
Thomas  Meagher, 
Rohert  Keating. 

WESTMEATH. 
William  Henry  Magan, 
WiUiam  Pollard  Urquhart. 

WEXFORD. 
Patrick  McMahon, 
John  George. 

WEXFORD  (BOROUGH). 
John  Thomas  Deyereux. 

WICKLOW. 

Hon.  William  Thomas  Spen- 
cer (Wentworth  Fitswil- 
liam)  Viscount  Milton, 

William  Wentworth  Fitz- 
William  Hume. 

YOUGHALL. 
Isaac  Butt.    C^  r\r\r^\o 
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HANSARD'S 

PARLIAMENTARY    DEBATES, 

IN  THE 

First  Session  of  the  Sixteenth  Parliament  op 
THE  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
appointed  to  meet  20  august,  1852,  and  from  thence 
continued  till  4  November,  1852,  in  the  Sixteenth  Year 
OF  the  Reign  of 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


FIRST  VOLUME  OF  THE  SESSION. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Thursday,  November  4,  1852. 

THE  parliament. 

THE  Fifteenth  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  dissolved  by  Proclamation 
on  the  Ist  July;  and»  at  the  same  time, 
writs  were  ordered  to  be  issued  for  calling 
a  new  Parliament,  which  writs  were  made 
returnable  on  Friday  the  20th  August. 
The  Parliament  so  called  was  prorogued 
to  the  21st  October;  and  thence  to  the 
4th  November;  and  accordingly  met  this 
day  for  despatch  of  business. 

The  Parliament  was  opened  by  Commis- 
sion:— the  Lords  Commissioners  being  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  tlie  Lord  President  of 
the  Council  (the  Earl  of  Lonsdale),  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  (the  Marquess  of  Salis* 
bury),  the  Lord  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold (the  Duke  of  Montrose),  and  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  being  seated 
in  front  of  the  Throne,  and  the  Commons 
(who  were  sent  for)  being  at  the  Bar, 

VOL.  CXXIII.    [third  series.] 


The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said  :  My 
Lords  and  Gentlemen,  we  have  it  in  com- 
mand from  Her  Majesty  to  let  you  know 
that  you  shall  hereafter  be  informed  of  the 
cause  of  calling  this  Parliament  together; 
but,  it  being  necessary  that  a  Speaker  for 
the  House  of  Commons  should  first  be 
chosen,  you.  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  will  for  that  purpose  return  to 
the  place  prepared  for  your  meeting,  and 
there  be  pleased  to  choose  a  Speaker,  and 
present  such  person  whom  you  shall  so 
choose  here  To-morrow  at  two  o'clock  for 
Her  Majesty's  Royal  approbation. 

The  Commons  then  withdrew. 

The  Lord  Chancellor — Singly,  in  the 
first  place,  took  the  Oaths  at  the  Table. 

Certificate  of  the  Sixteen  Peers  for 
Scotland — Read. 

Several  Lords — Took  the  Oaths. 

The  Viscount  Falmouth — Sat  first  in 
Parliament  after  the  Death  of  his  Cousin 
Viscount  Falmouth  (Earl  of  Falmouth). 

The  Lord  Congleton — Sat  first  in  Par- 
liament  after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 

House  adJQumed  tiU  To-morrow^ 
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Speaker, 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  No^mher  4,  1852. 

CHOICE  OF  A  SPEAKER. 

This  being  the  day  appointed  for  the 
new  Parliament  to  meet  for  despatch  of 
business,  a  large  number  of  the  Members 
returned  to  serve  for  the  Counties,  Cities, 
ttnd  Boroughs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as- 
sembled in  the  house  of  the  Commons, 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  Sir  Denis  Le 
Marchant,  took  his  seat  in  front  of  the 
table. 

Presently  the  Gentleman  Ueher  of  the 
Black  Rod  brought  a  message  fcom  the 
Lords  Commissioners  appointed  to  open 
the  Parliament,  desiring  the  immediate 
attendance  of  the  House  to  hear  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Commission  read. 

The  House  went ; — and  a  Commission 
haying  been  read  for  opening  and  holding 
the  Parliament,  the  Lords  Commissioners 
directed  the  House  to  proceed  to  the  Elec- 
tion of  a  Speaker,  and  to  present  him 
To-morrow  at  two  o'clock  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  for  the  Royal  Approbation. 

And  the  House  being  returned,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  standing  up,  pointed 
to 

Mr.  ROBERT  PALMER,  who  rose, 
and,  addressing  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
-said :  Sir,  it  now  devolves  upon  this 
House,  in  obedience  to  Her  Majesty's 
commands,  to  perform  its  first  and  one 
of  its  most  important  duties,  namely,  to 
select  from  among  our  own  body  some 
hon.  Member  who  shall  fill,  during  the 
present  Parliament,  the  office  of  Speaker 
of  the  House — an  office  at  all  times  oner- 
ous, and  attended  with  much  responsi- 
bility, and  not  the  less  so  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  when  so  many  hon.  Members 
are  returned  for  the  first  time  to  Parlia- 
ment, who  must  necessarily,  for  that  reason, 
be  but  partially  acquainted  with  the  rules 
and  proceedings  of  the  House.  If  upon 
the  present  occasion  it  had  been  my  duty 
to  propose  to  the  consideration  of  the  House 
any  untried  Member — any  hon.  Gentleman 
who,  for  the  first  time,  might  be  called 
upon  to  discharge  the  important  duties  of 
the  chair  of  this  House — although  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  ara  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers present  who  would  fully  justify  any 
choice  which  the  House  might  think  proper 
to  make — ^still  for  myself,  individually,  I 
should  have  hesitated  before  undertaking 
the  task  of  proposing  any  hon.  Gentleman 
so  circumstanced;  because  I  am  sure  that 


a  considerable  degree  of  personal  respon- 
sibility attaches  to  any  individual  who  rises 
to  propose  any  hon.  Member  for  so  high 
and  important  an  office,  on  whose  ability 
and  efficiency  to  discharge  these  duties, 
so  much  of  the  regularity  of  our  proceed- 
ings must  necessarily  depend ;  for  such  a 
task,  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  many 
other  hon.  Members  in  the  House  on  whose 
judgment  the  House  would  have  much 
more  reason  to  rely,  and  it  would  have 
been  presumptuous  in  me  to  put  myself 
into  such  a  position.  But  on  the  present 
occasion,  fortunately,  I  am  relieved  from 
any  difficulty  in  this  respect;  because  I  re- 
joice to  see  among  us  again,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Hampshire, 
who  has  filled  the  chair  of  this  House  du- 
ring the  last  thirteen  years  with  so  much 
advantage  to  the  country  and  so  much 
honour  to  himself,* that  the  House  is  left 
in  no  doubt,  and  is  relieved  from  all  diffi- 
culty, in  selecting  the  hon.  Member  best 
qualified  among  us  all  to  fill  that  high  and 
distinguished  station.  Sir,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  trespass  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House  by  dilating  upon  the  onerous 
duties  that  attach  to  the  office  of  Speaker 
of  this  House.  They  are  sufficiently  well 
known  to  most  of  the  hon.  Members  who 
sit  in  this  House.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to 
say,  that  in  the  choice  of  Speaker  we  must 
look  to  some  individual  whose  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  law  and  practice  of 
Parliament  will  render  him  at  all  times 
their  ready  exponent,  and  will  enable  him 
to  define  and  lay  down  the  rules  and  orders 
by  which  our  proceedings  are  regulated, 
so  as  to  enable  us  on  all  occasions  imme- 
diately and  confidently  to  rely  upon  his 
decisions.  We  must  also  look  for  a  person 
who  will  be  ready  to  uphold  and  defend 
the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  tho 
House  of  Commons,  if  at  any  time  they 
should  become  objects  of  attack  from  any 
quarter — privileges,  it  is  well  known,  which 
were  not  granted  to  this  House  for  indivi- 
dual benefit  or  for  selfish  objects,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  which  we  are 
sent  here  to  represent.  We  must  also  look 
for  a  Gentleman,  who,  in  the  heat  of  the 
party  contests  that  sometimes  occur  in  our 
debates,  is  able  to  lay  aside  all  party  feel- 
ing,  and  who  will,  while  presiding  over  us, 
maintain  a  strict  and  undeviating  impar- 
tiality. For  all  these  qualifications  which 
I  have  enumerated,  I  am  sure  that  every 
one  who  has  witnessed  the  conduct  of  mj 
right  hon.  Friend  in  the  chair  will  agr6e 
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with  me  in  Mjing  that  he  has  proved  him- 
self to  he  most  eminentlj  distingtiished. 
Therefore  I  think  I  may  add,  that  in  up- 
holding  the  dignity  of  the  office,  in  pre- 
serring  an  eqocd  and  unmffled  equanimity 
of  temper  nnder  all  circnmstances,  in  eour«> 
teous  demeanour  to  every  Memher  of  the 
House,  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  not  been 
ejueeded  hy  any  of  his  predecessors.  I 
think  I  have  said  sufficient  to  induce  all 
those  hon.  Memhers  who  have  hefore  had 
seats  in  this  House  to  agree  with  me  in 
the  Motion  I  am  ahout  to  make.  But  if  I 
may  he  permitted  to  add  one  word  to  the 
large  number  of  Gentlemen,  who,  for  the 
first  time,  have  been  sent  here  to  take  part 
in  our  deliberations,  I  am  sure  that  they 
vrill  not  find  themselves  deceived  when  I 
assure  them  Uiat  in  the  transaction  of  that 
portion  of  the  private  business  of  the  House 
that  may  devolve  upon  them,  they  will 
always  find  my  right  hon.  Friend  ready  to 
asmst  them  with  his  advice  and  experience 
in  any  difficulties  that  may  arise  in  the 
toansaction  of  the  various  duties  with  which 
they  may  be  entrusted.  I  am  rejoiced  to 
think  that  on  the  present  occasion  it  has 
not  been  considered  necessary  to  make  the 
question  tA  the  choice  of  a  Speaker  the  test 
of  party  feeling  or  political  strength.  Such 
circumstances  have  before  occurred ;  but  I 
myself  feel  extremely  gratified  that  I  am 
sot  restrained  by  any  party  considerations, 
or  called  upon  to  surrender  those  feelings 
of  private  friendship  and  personal  regard 
which  I  entertain  for  my  right  hon.  Friend. 
I  am  sure  that  all  those  who  have  witness- 
ed his  conduct  in  the  chair  will  agree  with 
me  when  I  say,  that  the  uniform  urbanity 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  in  his  high  station 
has  more  than  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice  which  this  House  made  in  1839, 
confirmed  as  it  has  been  on  two  subsequent 
occasions  by  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
House.  I  trust  the  House  on  the  present 
occasion  is  about  to  exhibit  an  equal  de- 
gree of  unanimity,  and  to  place  my  right 
hon.  Friend  in  the  chair  without  a  dissen- 
tient voice.  In  so  doing  we  shall  be  of- 
fering to  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  only 
reward  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  bestow 
for  the  eminent  services  he  has  already  ren- 
dered to  the  House — services  which  I  am 
sure  he  will  continue  to  render  with  equal 
zeal  and  equal  ability  in  the  event  of  his 
being  again  chosen  by  the  House,  and,  if 
possible,  with  increased  efficiency  from  his 
longer  and  more  matured  experience.  After 
the  lonff  and  eminent  services  of  my  right 
hon.  fnend,  I  shidl  best  consult  the  feel* 


ings  of  the  House  if  I  move,  without  fur- 
ther preface,  <<  That  the  Right  Hon.  Chailea 
Shaw  Lefevre,  do  take  Ihe  chair  of  this 
House  as  Speaker." 

Lord  ROBBRT  GROSVENOR:  I 
must  claim  the  kind  indulgence  of  the 
House  for  a  few  minutes  while  I  second 
the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Berkshire.  I  have  done  so  in  accor- 
dance with  the  wishes  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  who  considers  that  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Nord^ 
Hampshire  having  formerly  belonged  to 
the  party  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  him,  and 
more  expressive  of  that  unanhnity  of  opin- 
ion that  should  prevail  in  the  election  of 
the  highest  officer  in  this  House,  that  Ins 
nomination  should  be  seconded  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  Her  Majesty's  Opposition.  I  en- 
tirely concur  in  the  propriety,  of  that  senti- 
ment. All  I  regret  is,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  make  application  to 
some  hon.  Member  more  calculated  than 
I  am  to  give  weight  and  authority  to  the 
recommendation,  and  who  might  more 
fairly  stand  up  on  this  side  of  the  House 
as  the  unofficial  organ  of  that  party  to 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  belong.  I  say 
the  unofficial  organ,  because,  as  is  per- 
haps well  known,  it  is  not  usual  for  any 
Member  holding  high  office,  or  who  has 
held  high  office,  to  propose  a  candidate  for 
the  chair  of  this  House.  Be  this,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  it  gives  me  the  sincerest 
satisfaction  to  have  this  public  opportunity 
of  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  manner  in 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  has  performed  the  duties  of  his 
arduous  position.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I 
give  utterance  not  only  to  my  own  senti- 
ments, but  also  to  those  of  every  hon.  Gen- 
tleman from  amongst  whom  I  rose  to 
second  this  Motion,  when  I  say  that  not 
only  are  we  proud  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman as  having  sprung  from  the  ranks  of 
our  party,  but  also,  entirely  laying  aside 
all  party  feeling  whatever,  we  are  more 
proud  of  him  as  a  Member  of  that  Legis- 
lature to  which  we  all  in  common  belong. 
The  merits  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  are  so  well  known 
not  only  to  those  who  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage under  his  auspices  of  taking  part 
in  the  business  of  the  Honse,  but  also  to 
the  public  at  large,  that  it  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation  almost  either  in 
this  House  or  elsewhere  to  dilate  at 
any  length  upon  them ;  and  certMnly 
upon  this  eecasi<m  it  would  be  extreme!]^ 
B  2  ^  o 
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BO,  after  the  good  taste,  good  feeling, 
and  ability  with  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  preceded  me  has  referred  to 
them.  But  before  I  sit  down,  I  should 
like  to  make  one  remark  which  I  hope  the 
House  will  not  consider  as  foreign  to  the 
subject  now  under  discussion.  It  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  infirmities  of  human  na- 
ture to  give  an  imdue  prominence,  an 
undeserved  importance,  to  the  events 
passing  around  us  ;  but  if  I  have  any 
due  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  in  which  we  are  now  living,  there 
has  rarely  been  in  the  history  of  the  world 
a  more  remarkable  crisis  than  that  at 
which  the  Imperial  Legislature  has  been 
now  summoned  for  the  transaction  of  bu- 
siness. When  the  liberties  of  Europe — 
when  the  right  of  full,  free,  and  open  dis- 
cussion— I  might  almost  say  the  right  of 
public  opinion — hang  by  a  thread — at  a 
moment  of  this  sort  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  the  character  of  this 
House  is  deeply  involved  in  the  manner  in 
which  its  proceedings  shall  be  carried  on. 
I  think  at  this  moment  it  becomes  us  to 
act  with  unusual  prudence,  calmness,  and 
circumspection.  I  think  we  should  take 
the  utmost  pains  that  the  liberty  of  free 
thought  and  free  discussion,  which  we  have 
happily  enjoyed  for  so  long  a  period,  should 
not  be  abused  for  any  personal  party  or 
factious  purposes,  but  that  we  should 
guard  it  as  a  sacred  trust  committed  to 
our  care — I  think  I  may  say  without  any 
exaggeration — ^for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
at  large.  If,  then,  this  be  the  position  in 
which  we  now  stand — and  that  it  is  such 
not  in  my  opinion  only,  I  believe  I  may 
gather,  from  the  assent  with  which  my 
remarks  have  been  received  by  the  House, 
— surely  it  is  a  matter  of  great  rejoicing 
that  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  services 
of  a  man  whose  nice  tact,  discriminating 
judgment,  conciliatory  demeanour,  large 
and  varied  experience,  and  indefatigable 
attention,  so  eminently  qualify  him  to  be 
the  moderator  of  our  discussions  and  the 
president  of  our  debates ;  at  a  moment,  too, 
when  apart  from  those  disturbing  causes 
to  which  I  have  adverted,  the  nicely- 
balanced  state  of  parties  would  render 
the  office  of  Speaker  one  of  great  deli- 
cacy and  unusual  difficulty.  I  will  not  now 
trespass  further  on  the .  attention  of  the 
House,  and  shall,  therefore,  conclude  by 
seconding  the  Resolution  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Berkshire,  which  I  under- 
stand to  be,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
assembly,  the  most  fit  and  proper  person 
Lord  jB.  Orosvenor 


to  fill  the  chair  of  this  House  is  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  North 
Hampshire  —  a  man  who,  while  for  so 
many  years  upholding  the  independence, 
the  honour,  and  the  dignity  of  tins  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  has  been  enabled  so 
to  conduct  himself  as  to  conciliate  the 
good  will,  the  respect,  and  the  esteem  of 
every  Member  of  every  class  and  every 
party  amongst  us. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  :  The  or- 
dinary  term  used  in  addressing  the  indi- 
vidual honoured  by  the  choice  of  the  House 
is  to  congratulate  him.  My  feeling,  Sir, 
in  rising  is  not  merely  to  congratulate  him, 
but  far  more  the  House  by  whom  he  is 
chosen.  In  your  presence.  Sir,  and  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  hon.  Members  of  large 
experience  in  this  House,  it  is  needless  to 
add  a  single  word  as  to  the  personal  fitness 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman;  but  it  is  not 
unfit  and  not  unnecessary  perhaps  to  recall 
to  the  recollection  of  some,  and  to  take  the 
liberty  of  stating  to  others,  the  very  dif- 
ferent amount  of  time  and  labour  which  is 
now  required  of  the  Speaker  of  this  House. 
That  time  and  labour  have  been  bestowed 
most  cheerfully  and  actively,  and  most 
beneficially  for  the  public  service,  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  whom  again  those 
duties  are  about  to  be  committed.  Why, 
Sir,  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Speaker  had 
not,  perhaps,  the  tenth  part  of  the  labours 
which  now  devolve  upon  the  occupant  of 
that  chair.  A  hundred  years  ago  but 
three  debates  appear  in  the  Parliament- 
ary history  of  one  Session,  and  but  fifteen 
divisions  are  recorded  in  the  journals. 
In  the  last  year  we  had  242  divisions; 
and  the  Speaker,  whom  I  trust  again  to 
have  the  honour  of  addressing  in  that  ca- 
pacity, has  sat  not  less  than  13,000  hours 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  Speaker, 
since  first  he  was  elected,  in  1839,  to  that 
high  post  of  dignity  and  duty.  When 
I  contrast  the  labour  of  former  Speak- 
ers— when  I  hear  of  only  one  Speaker 
filling  the  chair  during  the  whole  reign 
of  George  I.,  and  one  other  during  the 
whole  reign  of  George  II.,  I  must  say 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  com- 
pressed into  the  period  of  his  services  more 
labour,  more  attention,  and  more  success- 
ful energy  than  any  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  ever  done.  Therefore,  knowing 
what  he  has  been,  rejoicing  that  he  is  still 
entrusted  with  such  health  and  energy  as 
will  enable  him  to  continue  to  us  his  valu- 
able services  with  the  same  success,  I 
should  not  have  taken  the  liberty  of  adding 
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a  single  word;  but  as  one  hon.  Gentleman 
from  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House  has 
proposed,  and  another  from  the  Opposition 
benches  has  seconded,  the  nomination  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  1  thought  it  not 
unbecoming  in  me,  as  an  old  Member  of 
the  House,  to  endeavour  to  express,  not 
merely  my  own  opinions,  but  the  feelings 
of  a  large  majority — and  I  hope  I  may  say 
of  every  Member — in  the  proposition  now 
before  us :  for  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience will  at  once  support  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  those  who  have  not 
had  such  experience  will  give  their  con- 
fidence to  those  who  have  already  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  it.  Cordially  concurring  in 
all  that  has  been  said  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  I  sincerely  rejoice  that  he  has 
been  again  selected  for  this  position. 

Mr.  CHARLES  SHAW  LEFEVRE 
then  rose  and  said:  Perhaps,  before 
the  Question  is  put,  the  House  will  allow 
me  to  make  an  observation.  I  trust  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  assure  the  hon. 
Member  for  Berkshire,  and  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Middlesex,  that  I 
highly  value  that  friendship  and  regard 
which  alone  could  have  suggested  those 
complimentary  terms  in  which  they  have 
done  me  the  honour  to  introduce  my 
name  to  the  notice  of  the  House.  I  hope 
it  is  equally  unnecessary  for  me  to  assure 
the  House  that  1  have  not  only  listened  to 
the  speeches  of  my  hon.  Friends,  but  I  have 
witnessed  the  flattering  reception  which  the 
House  has  been  pleased  to  give  to  those 
speeches,  with  feelings  of  unfeigned  grati- 
tude. The  experience  of  more  than  thir- 
teen years  has  confirmed  the  opinions  I 
held  when  first  1  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  those  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by 
the  House,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Berk- 
shire has  well  observed,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  at  large;  as  well  as  of  the 
sound  practical  wisdom  by  which  the  forms 
and  orders  have  been  framed  for  the  regu- 
lation of  your  proceedings,  and  the  due 
and  proper  consideration  and  despatch  of 
the  public  business.  But  that  experience 
has  also  taught  me  what  an  enormous 
amount  of  responsibility  rests  upon  that 
individual  to  whom  the  guardianship  of 
those  privileges  and  the  enforcement  of 
those  forms  and  orders  are  entrusted.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  who  from  his  long  standing, 
and  the  respect  the  House  entertains  for 
him,  is  80  well  entitled  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  a  subject  of  this  nature,  has 


stated  to  you  the  anxious  and  laborious 
nature  of  those  duties  which  are  now  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  are  such  as, 
even  after  the  experience  to  which  1  have 
referred,  I  should  almost  hesitate  to  un- 
dertake again,  were  it  not  that  I  feel  what 
is  due  from  me  to  the  House  for  the  unde- 
viating  kindness  I  have  received  from  it 
during  the  period  of  my  services  in  the  chair; 
and,  above  all,  that  I  entertain  a  strong 
conviction  that  an  earnest  determination 
on  my  part  faithfully  and  impartially  to 
discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  me, 
will  not  only  meet  with  the  indulgence  but 
the  cordial  support  and  co-operation  of  the 
House.  With  these  few  observations  I 
bow  to  the  decision  of  the  House,  what- 
ever that  may  be. 

Question  put. 

Motion  carried  nemine  contrctdicente, 

Mr.  Robert  Palmer  and  Lord  Robert 
Grosvenor  then  conducted  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  speaker  elect,  standing  on  the 
upper  step,  said :  As  it  has  been  the  pleasure 
of  the  House  again  to  place  me  in  this  chair, 
I  trust  it  will  permit  me  to  express  the 
sincere  obligations  1  feel  for  this  additional 
proof  of  its  confidence  and  esteem.  This 
renewed  mark  of  its  kindness  will,  if  possi- 
ble, redouble  my  anxiety  to  devote  every 
energy  of  my  mind  to  its  service. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  Sir,  it  now  becomes  my  gracious 
duty  to  congratulate  you  on  having  again 
received  to-day  the  highest  honour  which 
English  Gentlemen  can  confer  on  one  pos- 
sessing their  confidence  and  esteem.  Those 
who  have  preceded  me  have  intimated  the 
eminent  qualities  necessary  to  be  possessed 
by  him  who  should  fill  the  chair  of  this 
House.  It  is  not  requisite  for  me  to  dwell 
upon  that  part  of  the  subject,  since  during 
the  four  Parliaments  in  which  you  have 
filled  this  high  office,  all  have  acknowledged 
the  courage  with  which  you  vindicated  our 
privileges — the  firmness  with  which  you 
maintained  order  in  our  debates,  and  the 
spirit  of  impartiality  which  ever  guided 
your  judgments.  But  I  may,  without  pre- 
sumption, having  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  this  House  when  you  were  first  elected 
to  that  chair,  and  having  been  a  Member 
of  the  House  during  the  interval  that  has 
since  elapsed — I  may  perhaps  notice  one 
trait  in  your  conduct  which  I  have  frequently 
observed,  and  which,  I  think,  entitles  you 
to  the  increased  confidence  of  the  House; 
it  is  this — that  in  those  conjunctures  whicl^ 
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oeeastonally  occur,  when  mere  routine  can- 
not j^ide  the  individual  filling  the  ehair 
— when  jou  have  heen,  as  it  were,  taxed 
at  the  moment — ^your  resources  have  never 
failed  you,  and  you  have  always  heen  sus- 
tained by  the  knowledge  and  self-respect 
necessary  at  such  a  crisis.  There  is  an- 
other reason  why  your  re-election  should 
he  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  the 
House  and  to  the  country.  I  cannot  but 
remember  that  not  only  is  this  a  new 
Parliament,  but  that  the  individual  who 
from  his  position  has  the  principal  con- 
trol over  the  business  of  the  House,  has 
hardly  that  experience  which  is  necessary 
for  the  post  he  occupies;  and  although  I 
feel  confident  that,  whenever  the  order  and 
honour  of  this  House  are  concerned,  so 
long  as  I  sit  here  I  shall  never  appeal  in 
vain  to  any  Gentleman,  on  whichever  side 
he  may  sit,  I  cannot  but  feel,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  the  selection  we  have 
made  this  day  is  one  upon  which  the 
House  is  much  to  be  congratulated,  our 
choice  falling  as  it  does  upon  an  individual 
who  not  only  possesses  the  confidence  of 
this  House,  but  on  one  who  has  repeat- 
edly received  the  approbation  of  our  most 
gracious  Sovereign. 

Lord  JOHN  RUgSBLL:  May  I  be 
allowed  to  add  one  word  to  what  has  been 
said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ?  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  one  of  the  greatest  good  fortune, 
that  at  this  particular  period,  when  there 
are  so  many  Members  of  the  House  with- 
out experience  in  its  debates,  that  we 
should  have  to  preside  over  these  debates  a 
Gentleman  who  has  already  shown  his  qua- 
lification for  the  eminent  post  of  Speaker, 
and  who,  whenever  it  has  been  necessary 
to  enforce  tbe  orders  and  rules  of  the 
House,  has  done  it  with  such  judgment* 
and  firmness,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
such  courtesy,  as  almost  to  obtain  the  will- 
ing obedience  even  of  those  who  seemed 
most  inclined  to  question  his  decisions. 
I  shall  only  add  further,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer),  having  alluded  to  his  short 
experience  in  the  conduct  of  the  business 
of  the  House,  I  feel  persuaded,  on  the 
part  of  hon.  Members  around  me — and  I 
can  give  him  the  assurance  of  my  own 
part — that  any  assistance  in  carrying  on 
the  public  business  which  this  House  or  the 
Chair  can  render  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
will  be  freely  accorded;  because  we  all 
feel  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  should  continue  to  give  that  ex- 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


ample,  which  hitherto  this  House  has  for 
more  than  two  centuries  given,  of  being  a 
deliberative  assembly  which  can  carry  on 
its  discussions  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  utmost 
regard  for  propriety  and  decorum. 

Mr.  HUME  should  have  been  disposed 
to  concur  in  silence  with  the  proceedings; 
but  he  had  been  asked  to  prefer  a  request 
on  behalf  of  Members  of  that  House.  It 
was  very  desirable  that  the  Speaker  should 
have  better  opportunities  than  he  had  en- 
joyed during  the  last  three  Parliaments  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  hon.  Members 
of  the  House ;  and  therefore  he  was  anx- 
ious to  see  the  former  practice  revived, 
and  that  the  Members  would  have  more 
frequently  the  opportunity  of  paying  their 
respects  to  the  Speaker.  He  looked  upon 
the  Speaker  as  the  first  eommoner  in  the 
land,  and  he  had  obtained  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  predecessor  the  conces- 
sion which  he  now  sought  with  regard  to 
the  Speaker's  levees.  Many  Members 
were  anxious  to  pay  their  respects,  who 
were  now  precluded  by  a  practice  which  he 
believed  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
original  constitution  of  these  assemblages. 
When  he  (Mr.  Hume)  attended  Her  Ma- 
jesty with  an  Address,  he  was  allowed  to 
be  present  in  his  ordinary  dress ;  but  of 
late  years  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  his  common  dress.  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby,  when  Speaker,  had  yielded  to  the 
applications  that  were  made  to  him;  and 
he  now  made  that  application  on  the  part 
of  a  number  of  Members  who  were  very 
anxious  to  pay  him  their  respects — as  to 
dining  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
was  not  the  question  which  troubled  him. 
He  could  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
they  would  not  trouble  him  much ;  but  it 
was  with  regard  to  the  levees,  where  he 
did  not  like  to  see  a  House  of  650  Mem- 
bers confined  to  some  50  or  100  persons. 
He  wished  that  the  major  part  of  those 
who  belonged  to  the  House  should  be  ready 
and  able  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  had  highly  approved  of  the  conduct  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  their  Speaker; 
and  he  must  be  aware  that  no  man  was 
more  anxious  to  support  the  rules  and  re- 
gulations and  orders  of  the  House  than  he 
had  been.  He  had  given  all  the  humble 
assistance  in  his  power  to  their  mainten- 
ance, as  the  best  means  of  preserving  their 
character  as  a  deliberative  assembly.  He 
was  not  anxious  to  detract  anything  from 
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tbe  power  or  dignity  of  the  Speaker,  but 
he  was  anxious  to  see  these  levees  at- 
tended bj  Members  who  were  desirous  of 
doing  honour  to  him,  while  it  would  give 
great  satisfaction  to  them.  The  alteration 
he  suggested  would  give  great  satisfaction. 
It  rested  with  the  Speaker  to  make  the 
alteration,  ae  it  was  a  private  matter,  and 
he  did  hope  that  Members  would  be  ad- 
mitted attired  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
they  accompanied  an  Address  to  the  Grown. 
He  asked  nothing  more  than  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  revert  to  the  prac- 
tice of  his  predecessor. 

House  adjourned  at  Three  o'clock  till 
To-morrow, 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  Noffemher  6,  1862. 

Several  Lords — Took  the  Oaths. 
The  Viscount  Bolingbroko — Sat  first  in 
Parliament  after  the  Death  of  bis  Father. 

APPROVAL  OF  THE  SPEAKER. 

The  Lords  Commissioners — the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Salisbury),  the  Lord  Steward  (the 
Duke  of  Montrose),  tbe  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
and  Lord  Colchester — being  seated,  aud 
the  Commons,  who  were  summoned,  being 
come,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Shaw  Le- 
fevre»  Speaker  elect,  addressing  the  Lords 
Commissioners,  said :  My  Lords,  I  have  to 
acquaint  your  Lordships  that,  in  obedi- 
ence to  Her  Majesty's  commandsi  and  in 
the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  privilege, 
Her  Majesty's  faithful  Commons  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a  Speaker,  and 
that  their  choice  has  fallen  upon  me. 
Deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  my  own 
unworthiness,  I  now  submit  myself  for  Her 
Majesty's  gracious  approbation. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre,  we  are  commanded  by  Her 
Majesty  to  assure  you  that  Her  Majesty  is 
satisfied  of  your  ample  sufficiency  to  dis- 
charge the  important  duties  which  Her 
faithful  Commons  have  elected  you  to  per- 
form, and  that  Her  Majesty  most  fully  ap- 
proves and  confirms  their  choice. 

Ma.  SPEAKER:  My  Lords,  I  bow 
with  all  humility  to  Her  Majesty's  Royal 
will  and  pleasure.  It  now  becomes  my 
doty,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  lay 
claim,  by  humble  petition  to  Her  Majesty, 
to  all  their  ancient  and  undoubted  rights 


and  privileges;  more  especially  to  those 
of  freedom  of  debate,  freedom  from  arrest 
for  themselves  and  their  servants,  free  ao- 
cess  to  Her  Majesty  whenever  oeeasion 
may  require;  and  that  Her  Majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  place  the  most  favourable  eon- 
struction  upon  all  their  proceedings.  Fov 
myself,  I  humbly  entreat  that  any  error 
which  may  be  committed  may  be  imputed 
to  me  alone,  and  not  to  Her  Majesty's 
faithful  Commons. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  it  further  in  command 
from  Her  Majesty  to  inform  you  thi^t  Her 
Majesty  most  readily  confirms  all  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  privileges  which  have 
ever  been  granted  to  or  conferred  upon 
Her  faithful  Commons,  either  by  Her  Mf^ 
jesty  or  by  any  of  Her  Royal  predecessors. 
With  respect  to  yourself,  Sir,  although 
Her  Majesty  is  sensible  you  will  stand  in 
need  of  no  such  indulgenee,  we  are  eom- 
manded  to  assure  you  that  Her  Majesty 
will  ever  put  the  most  favourable  construc- 
tion on  your  words  and  actions,  as  well  as 
on  those  of  Her  faithful  Commons. 

Then  the  Commons  withdrew. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  nef  t. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  November  6, 1862. 

The  House  met — at  Two  o'clock, 

APPROVAL  OF  THE  SPEAKER. 

The  Speaker  Elect  took  the  chair  at 
Two  o'clock. 

Message  from  the  Lords  Commissioners, 
desiring  the  immediate  attendance  of  the 
House  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  House  went! — and  being  returned, 

Mb.  speaker  said:  I  have  to  re- 
port  to  the  House  that  the  House  has  been 
this  day  to  the  House  of  Peers,  where 
I  have  had  the  honour  of  communi- 
cating to  the  Lords  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Her  Majesty,  that  this  House, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  undoubted  privilege, 
had  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Speaker, 
and  that  their  choice  had  fallen  upon  me ; 
which  choice  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
were  pleased  to  signify  had  received  Her 
Majesty's  Royal  confirmation.  Whereupon 
I  made  my  humble  petition  to  Her  Majesty, 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mons of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  all  their 
ancient  and  undoubted  rights  and  privileges. 
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especially  those  of  freedom  of  debate,  free- 
dom from  arrest  for  themselres  and  their  ser- 
yants,  itQe  access  to  Her  Majesty  whenever 
oocasion  may  require,  and  that  Her  Majesty 
wotdd  be  graciously  pleased  to  place  the 
most  favourable  construction  on  all  their 
proceedings.  All  which  privileges  the 
Lords  Commissioners  were  pleased  to  Big« 
nify  Her  Majesty  conceded  to  as  full  an  ex- 
tent as  they  had  ever  been  conceded  by  any  of 
Her  Majesty's  Royal  predecessors.  Having 
made  this  communication  to  the  House,  I 
hope  hon.  Members  will  allow  me  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  again  offering  my  sin- 
cere and  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
yery  honourable  distinction  they  have  again 
conferred  upon  me  by  placing  me,  for  the 
fourth  time,  in  this  chair  as  their  Speaker. 
I  invite  them  to  aid  and  assist  me  with  their 
counsel  and  support  in  maintaining  the 
authority  of  the  chair;  and  I  hope  I  may 
assure  them  that,  as  far  as  lies  in  my 
power,  that  authority  will  be  exercised 
with  perfect  impartiality,  and  in  the  man- 
ner most  conducive  to  the  public  interests, 
and  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
House.  I  will  now  remind  hon.  Mem- 
bers thai  the  only  business  with  which  we 
can  at  present  proceed  is  to  take  the  oaths 
as  prescribed  by  law. 

Mr.  Speaker  then  took  the  Oaths,  first 
alone  ;  and  after  him  several  other  Mem- 
bers took  the  Oaths. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after  Four 
o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS. 
Saturday  J  November  6,  1852. 

The  House  met — at  Twelve  o'clock. 

Several  other  Members  took  the  Oatbs. 

A  Member,  being  one  of  the  People 
called  Quakers,  made  the  Affirmation  re- 
quired by  Law. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after  Four 
o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 
Monday,  November  8,  1852. 

Several  Lords — Took  the  Oaths. 

The  Lord  Stafford—Took  the  Oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act  of  10th  Oeo.  IV.  to  be 
taken  by  Peers  professiug  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Religion. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  G.C.B.,  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
Mr.  Speaker 


nary  and  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Sublime 
Ottoman  Porte  —  Having  been  created 
Viscount  Stratford  de  Radcliffe,  was  (in 
the  usual  Manner)  introduced,  and  took 
the  Oaths. 

The  Right  Honourable  Sir  FitzRoy 
James  Henry  Somerset,  commonly  called 
Lord  FitzRoy  James  Henry  Somerset, 
G.C.B.,  Lieutenant  General  in  the  Army, 
and  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance — 
Having  been  created  Baron  Raglan,  was 
(in  the  usual  Manner)  introduced,  and  took 
the  Oaths. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge— Singly  took  the  Oaths. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  November  8,  1852. 

The  House  met — at  One  o'clock. 

Several  other  Members  took  the  Oaths. 

A  Member,  being  one  of  the  People 
called  Quakers,  made  the  Affirmation  re- 
quired by  Law. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after  Four 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  November  9/1852. 

Several  Lords — ^Took  the  Oaths. 

The  Lord  Dormer  and  The  Lord  Arun- 
dell  of  Wardour— Took  the  Oath  pre- 
scribed  by  the  Act  of  10th  Geo.  IV.  to  be 
taken  by  Peers  professing  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Religion. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  November  9,  1852. 

The  House  met — at  Twelve  o'clock. 
Several  other  Members  took  the  Oaths. 
House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after  Four 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Wednesday,  November  10,  1852. 

Several  Lords — Took  the  Oaths. 

The  Earl  Sommers — Sat  first  in  Par- 
liament after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 

The  Lord  Beaumont— Took  the  Oath 
prescribed  by  the  Act  of  10th  Oeo,  IV.  to 
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be  taken  bj  Peers  professing  tbe  Koman 
Catholic  Religion. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Wednesday,  November  10,  1852. 

The  House  met — at  One  o'clock. 
Several  other  Members  took  the  Oaths. 
House  adjourned  at  Four  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  November  11,  1852. 

MiHUTSS.]      Took  ihs  Oaths, — Seyeral  Lords. 
Sat  First  in  Parliament,— The  Lord  Wenlook, 

after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 
Took  the  Oath  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  10th 

Geo.  rV.,  to  be  taken  by  Peers  professing  the 

Roman  Catholic  Religion. 
PuBUo  Bill.— >1*  Select  Vestries. 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

The  queen  heing  seated  on  the 
Throne,  and  the  Commons  heing  at  the 
Bar,  with  their  Speaker,  Her  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  make  a  most  Gracious 
Speech  to  hoth  Houses  of  Parliament  as 
follows : — 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen^ 
"  I  CANNOT  meet  you  for  the  first 
Time  after  the  Dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment without  expressing  My  deep 
Sorrow,  in  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
participate,  that  your  Deliberations 
can  no  longer  be  aided  by  the  Coun- 
sels of  that  illustrious  Man  whose 
great  Achievements  have  exalted  the 
Name  of  England,  and  in  whose 
Loyalty  and  Patriotism  the  Interests 
of  My  Throne  and  of  My  People  ever 
found  an  unfailing  Support.  I  rely 
with  Confidence  on  your  Desire  to  join 
with  Me  in  taking  such  Steps  as  may 
mark  your  Sense  of  the  irreparable 
Loss  which  the  Country  has  sustained 
by  the  Death  of  Arthur  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

*^  I  AM  happy  to  acknowledge  the 
Readiness  with  which  My  Subjects  in 
general  have  come  forward,  in  pur- 


suance of  the  Act  of  last  Session,  to 
join  the  Ranks  of  the  Militia ;  and  I 
confidently  trust  that  the  Force  thus 
raised  by  voluntary  Enlistment  will 
be  calculated  to  give  effective  Aid  to 
My  regular  Army  for  the  Protection 
and  Security  of  the  Country. 

*'  I  CONTINUE  to  receive  from  all 
Foreign  Powers  Assurances  of  their 
anxious  Desire  to  maintain  the  friendly 
Relations  now  happily  subsisting  with 
My  Government. 

"  Frequent  and  well-founded  Com- 
plaints on  the  Part  of  My  North 
American  Colonies;  of  Infractions,  by 
Citizens  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
Fishery  Convention  of  1818,  induced 
Me  to  despatch,  for  the  Protection  of 
their  Interests,  a  Class  of  Vessels 
better  adapted  to  the  Service  than 
those  which  had  been  previously  em- 
ployed. This  Step  has  led  to  Discus- 
sions with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  and  while  the  Rights 
of  My  Subjects  have  been  firmly 
maintained,  the  friendly  Spirit  in  which 
the  Question  has  been  treated  induces 
Me  to  hope  that  the  ultimate  Result 
may  be  a  mutually  beneficial  Exten- 
sion and  Improvement  of  our  Com- 
mercial Intercourse  with  that  great 
Republic. 

''  The  special  Mission  which,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Prince  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  I  deemed  it  right  to 
send  to  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
has  been  received  with  the  utmost 
Cordiality ;  and  the  wise  and  enlight- 
ened Policy  of  the  Provisional  Di- 
rector has  already  opened  to  the  Com- 
merce of  the  World  the  great  Rivers, 
hitherto  closed,  which  afford  an  Access 
to  the  Interior  of  the  vast  Continent 
of  South  America. 

"  I  HAVE  the  Satisfaction  of  announc 
ing  to  you  that  the  sincere  and  zealous 
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Efforts  of  the  Government  of  Brazil 
for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade^  now  nearly  extinguished  on 
that  Coast,  have  enabled  Me  to  sus- 
pend the  stringent  Measures  which  I 
had  been  compelled  reluctantly  to 
adopt,  a  Recurrence  to  which  I  anxi- 
ously hope  may  be  proved  to  be  un- 
necessary. 

"The  Government  of  Her  Most 
Faithful  Majesty  have  fully  recognized 
the  Justice  of  the  Claim  which  My 
Gevemment  have  long  urged  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  discriminating  Duties 
on  the  Export  of  Wine,  and  have 
passed  a  Decree  for  giving  complete 
Effect  to  the  Stipulations  of  the  Treaty 
on  this  Subject. 

"  You  will  probably  deem  it  advis- 
able to  resume  the  Inquiries  which 
were  commenced  by  the  late  Parlia- 
ment with  a  view  to  Legislation  on 
the  Subject  of  the  future  Government 
of  My  East  Indian  Possessions. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
CommonSf 

*'  Thb  Estimates  for  the  ensuing 
Year  will  in  due  Time  be  laid  before 
you. 

"  Thb  advancement  of  the  Fine  Arts 
and  of  Practical  Science  will  be 
readily  recognized  by  you  as  worthy 
of  the  Attention  of  a  great  and  en- 
lightened Nation.  I  have  directed  that 
a  comprehensive  Scheme  shall  be  laid 
before  you,  having  in  view  the  Pro- 
motion of  these  Objects,  towards 
which  I  invite  your  Aid  and  Co-oper- 
ation. 

"  My  LordSf  and  Gentlemen, 
"  It  gives  Me  Pleasure  to  be  enabled, 
by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  to  con- 
gratulate you   on   the  generally  im- 
proved Condition  of  the  Country,  and 
The  Queen's  Speech 


especially  of  the  Industrious  Classes. 
If  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  re- 
cent Legislation  in  contributing,  with 
other  Causes,  to  this  happy  Result, 
has  at  the  same  time  inflicted  un- 
avoidable Injury  on  certain  important 
Interests,  I  recommend  you  dispas- 
sionately to  consider  how  far  it  may 
be  practicable  equitably  to  mitigate 
that  Injury,  and  to  enable  the  Industry 
of  the  Country  to  meet  successfully 
that  unrestricted  Competition  to  which 
Parliament,  in  its  Wisdom,  has  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  subjected. 

"  I  TRUST  that  the  general  Improve^ 
ment,  notwithstanding  many  Obstacles, 
has  extended  to  Ireland;  and  while  I 
rely  with  Confidence  on  your  Aid, 
should  it  be  required,  to  restrain  that 
unhappy  Spirit  of  Insubordination  and 
Turbulence  which  produces  many  and 
aggravates  all  of  tjie  Evils  which  af- 
flict that  Portion  of  My  Dominions,  I 
recommend  to  you  the  Adoption  of 
such  a  liberal  and  generous  Policy  to- 
wards Ireland  as  may  encourage  and 
assist  her  to  rally  from  the  Depression 
in  which  she  has  been  sunk  by  the 
Sufferings  of  late  Years. 

'^  Anxious  to  promote  the  Efficiency 
of  every  Branch  of  our  National 
Church,  I  have  thought  fit  to  issue  a 
Commission  to  inquire  and  report  to 
Me  how  far,  in  their  Opinion,  the 
Capitular  Institutions  of  the  Country 
are  capable  of  being  made  more  ef- 
fective for  the  great  Objects  of  Reli- 
gious Worship,  Religious  Education, 
and  Ecclesiastical  Discipline* 

''  I  HAVE  directed  that  the  Reports 
of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring 
into  the  System  of  Education  pursued 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  be 
communicated  to  the  governing  Bodies 
of  those  Universities,  for  their  Consi- 
deration ;  and  I  rely  upon  TOur  Readi- 
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nesB  to  remore  any  legal  Difficulties 
which  may  impede  the  Desire  of  the 
Universities  at  large,  or  of  the  several 
Colleges,  to  introduce  such  Amend- 
ments into  their  existing  System  as 
they  may  deem  to  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Requirements  of  the 
present  Time. 

**  The  System  of  Secondary  Punish- 
ments has  usefully  occupied  the  La- 
bours of  successive  Parliaments ;  and 
I  shall  rejoice  if  you  shall  find  it  pos- 
sible to  devise  Means  by  which,  with- 
out giving  Encouragement  to  Crime, 
Transportation  to  Van  Diemens  Land 
may  at  no  distant  Period  be  altogether 
discontinued. 

**The  Subject  of  Legal  Reform  con- 
tinues to  engage  My  anxious  Atten- 
tion. The  Acts  passed  in  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament  have  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  Orders  necessary  for 
putting  them  in  operation.  Inquiries 
are  in  progress,  by  My  Direction,  with 
a  view  of  bringing  into  Harmony  the 
Testamentary  Jurisdiction  of  My  se- 
veral Courts ;  and  Bills  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  you  for  eflecting  further  Im- 
provements in  the  Administration  of 
the  Law. 

**  To  these  and  other  Measures  affect- 
ing the  Social  condition  of  the  Coun- 
try I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  give 
your  earnest  and  zealous  Attention, 
and  I  pray  that  by  the  Blessing  of 
Almighty  God  your  Deliberations  may 
be  guided  to  the  Well-being  and  Hap- 
piness of  My  People." 

HsB  MiJBSTT  then  retired. 

ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  SPBECn. 

The  Queen's  Speech  having  been  re- 
ported hj  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

The  Eakl  of  DONOUGHMORE  rose 
to  more  that  an  Humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  MajestT  in  reply  to  the  gra- 
eions  Speech  which  She  had  that  day  de- 


livered from  the  Throne.  In  doing  so,  he 
claimed  the  forbearance  of  their  Lordships 
while,  in  accordance  with  the  course  usually 
followed  on  such  occasions,  he  made  some 
observations — and  he  assured  the  House 
that  in  doing  so,  he  would  endeavour  to 
restrict  those  observations  within  the 
smallest  possible  oompass  consistent  with 
the  importance  and  yariety  of  the  subjects 
alludea  to*--on  the  different  topics  alluded 
to  in  that  Speech.  During  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  one  of  the  principal 
measures  passed  was  the  Act  for  embody- 
ing the  Militia.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
people  of  this  country  should  be  placed  in 
a  position  capable  of  resisting  foreign  in- 
vasion— ^not  because  such  invasion  was 
probable  from  any  quarter,  but  because  a 
great  country  like  ours  ought  always  to  be 
ready  to  meet  the  possibility  of  such  dan- 
ger, not  merely  in  a  satisfactory  but  in  a 
triumphant  manner.  It  was  a  most  satis- 
factory consideration  that  this  measure 
had  proved  eminently  successful.  The 
population  had  everywhere  readily  and 
voluntarily  come  forward  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  the  Militia,  and  in  very  few  instances, 
indeed,  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  ballot.  The  officers  also  of 
the  corps  which  had  been  raised  had  exerted 
themselves  in  the  most  praiseworthy  man- 
ner to  train  and  discipline  the  men,  and  in 
no  instance  had  any  want  of  zeal  or  wil- 
lingness been  experienced.  The  condition 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  country,  their 
Lordships  would  rejoice  to  be  informed, 
was  satisfactory.  Her  Majesty  said  that 
**  She  continued  to  receive  from  all  Foreign 
Powers  assurances  of  their  anxious  desire 
to  maintain  the  friendly  relations  so  hap- 
pily subsisting  at  present  with  Her  Govern- 
ment." He  could  not,  however,  quit  this 
part  of  the  subject  without  expressing  bis 
humble  opinion  that  the  course  which  some 
part  of  the  press  of  this  country  were  pur- 
suing on  subjects  of  foreign  politics  was  not 
only  injudicious  but  mischievous.  The 
ruler  of  a  neighbouring  nation  had  been 
subject  to  unmeasured  abuse  from  a  large 
portion  of  the  public  press.  The  people 
of  England  ought  not  to  enter  on  a  system 
of  political  propagandism.  He  apprehended 
that  it  was  not  at  this  day  the  feeling  of 
the  British  nation  that  it  would  be  wise  or 
expedient  to  force  on  foreign  nations  any 
particular  form  of  ffovemment ;  the  exam- 
ple of  France  at  the  end  of  last  century, 
and  the  sufferings  she  had  endured  from 
her  insane  attempt  to  force  her  form  of  go* 
vemment  on  the  rest  of  Europe,  should  be 
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a  warning  to  us.  He  believed  that  in  all 
parts  of  this  country  there  was  a  deep 
feeling  of  attachment  to  the  constitution 
under  which  we  lived,  and  to  the  institu- 
tions by  which  we  were  governed,  and  a 
great  appreciation  of  the  benefits  we  de- 
rived from  them ;  but  that  was  not  a  rea- 
son why  we  should  endeavour  to  force  our 
system  of  government  on  other  nations, 
or  to  cover  them  with  invectives  because 
they  preferred  their  own.  The  French,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  had 
thought  proper  to  organise  their  govern- 
ment and  constitution  anew,  as  undoubt- 
edly they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do ;  but 
whatever  our  opinion  might  be  as  to  their 
proceedings,  he  hoped  that  opinion  would 
not  be  made  the  ground  of  unjust  and  mis- 
chievous demonstrations  on  the  part  of  any 
amongst  us,  and  that  there  would  be  an 
end  to  the  abuse  which  had  been  heaped  on 
the  head  of  the  new  ruler  of  France.  He 
would  only  add  that  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  a  similar  opin- 
ion had  been  delivered  in  their  Lordships' 
House  by  the  noble  Earl  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  and  by  the  noble  Marquess 
opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne). 
The  next  question  to  which  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  referred  was  that  of  the  Fishery 
Convention  with  the  United  States;  and  as 
he  believed  the  recent  disagreements  on  this 
subject  between  England  and  the  United 
States  arose  from  a  total  misconception  on 
the  part  of  the  latter  country  of  the  terms 
of  the  Convention,  he  would  take  the  lib- 
erty of  saying  a  few  words  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  The  Convention  of 
Commerce  between  England  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  signed  at  London  the  20th 
of  October,  1818.  The  first  article  was 
in  the  following  terms : — 

**  Whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting 
the  liberty  claimed  by  the  United  States,  for  the 
inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry  and  cure  fish, 
on  certain  coasts,  bays,  harbours  and  creeks,  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  it 
Is  agreed  between  the  high  contracting  parties, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States 
shall  have,  for  ever,  in  common  with  the  subjects 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish 
of  every  kind  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast 
of  Newfoundland  which  extends  from  Cape  Ray 
to  the  Rameau  islands,  on  the  western  and  nor- 
thern coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  the  said  Cape 
Bay  to  the  Quipron  islands  on  the  shores  of  the 
Magdalen  islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays, 
harbours  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the 
Streights  of  Belleisle,  and  thence  northwardly  in- 
definitely along  the  coast,  without  prejudice  how- 
ever to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hud- 
■oii's  Bay  Company.      And  that  the  American 
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fishermen  shall  also  have  liberty,  for  ever,  to  dry 
and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  har- 
bours and  creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  hereabove  described,  and  of  the 
coast  of  Labrador  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure 
fish  at  such  portion  so  settled,  without  previous 
agreement  for  such  purpose,  with  the  inhabitants, 
proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground.  And 
the  United  States  hereby  renounce,  for  ever,  any 
liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  in- 
habitants thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or 
within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts, 
bays,  creeks  or>  harbours  of  his  Britannic  Majes- 
ty's dominions  in  America,  not  included  within 
the  above-mentioned  limits :  provided,  however, 
that  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted 
to  enter  such  bays  or  harbours,  for  the  purpose 
of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of 
purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for 
no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  that  they  shall 
be  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  there- 
in, or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the 
privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them." 

It  was  necessary  to  state  that  this  Conven- 
tion had  been  maintained  by  the  authori- 
ties of  this  country,  and  that  a  force  had 
been  sent  immediately  after  its  conclusion 
sufficient  to  express  our  determination  to 
insist  on  the  rights  given  to  by  it. 
From  June,  1821,  to  October,  1851, 
thirty-five  American  fishing-vessels  had 
been  seized  and  adjudicated  on  in  the  new 
Admiralty  Court  of  Halifax  :  but  of  late, 
complaints  had  been  received  in  great 
numbers  from  our  colonies  that  infringe- 
ments were  made  daily  of  the  treaty  of 
1818.  There  was  a  great  call  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  marine  police  to 
guard  our  rights  and  protect  our  interests. 
In  former  years  it  was  our  custom  to  send 
to  the  North  American  station  a  small 
number  of  large  vessels ;  but  latterly  a 
larger  number  of  smaller  vessels  had  been 
sent,  which  had  proved  much  more  effec- 
tual in  protecting  our  fishermen.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  proceedings  on  our  part, 
some  complaints  were  made  by  the  United 
States,  and  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the 
words  of  the  treaty,  and  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  the  distance  of  three  marine 
miles  from  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  &c. 
It  turned  out  that  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  fishery  was  within  the  distance  of 
three  miles  from  the  coast;  and  that,  even 
if  Her  Majesty  had  been  inclined,  as  She 
was  not,  to  surrender  Her  rights  under 
the  treaty,  the  United  States  would  not 
have  been  entitled  to  enjoy  any  part  of 
that  fishery  which  was  most  valuable — 
namely,  the  mackerel  fishery.  Whatever 
feeling  had  been  cheated  in  the  United 
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States  bj  the  proceedings  of  our  Govem- 
ment,  there  was  reason  now  to  hope  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
disposed  to  negotiate  cordially  on  the 
point,  and  that  great  and  important  com- 
mercial advantages  would  he  gained  to 
our  North  American  Colonies  hj  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question.  His  Lordship  then 
referred  to  the  next  paragraph  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  relative  to  the  recent  opening 
of  the  great  rivers  of  South  America.  It 
would  he  in  their  Lordships'  recollection 
that  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Beaumont)  had 
made  a  Motion  on  the  subject  of  the  great 
internal  waters  of  South  America.  At 
that  time  the  Dictator,  Rosas,  who  had  for 
years  refused  access  to  our  shipping  to  the 
great  rivers  of  the  territories  over  which 
he  ruled,  had  been  hurled  from  power,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  that  his  successors 
would  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy.  It  was 
most  satisfactory  to  know  that  all  the  ob- 
jects contemplated  by  the  noble  Lord  and 
others  who  took  part  in  that  discussion  had 
been  accomplished;  a  joint  mission  of  an 
envoy  of  Her  Majesty,  together  with  one 
from  the  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
had  been  most  cordially  received  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  the  whole  of  the  internal  waters 
of  the  Argentine  Confederation  had  been 
thrown  open  to  foreign  commerce.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  benefit 
which  our  trade  would  derive  from  this 
measure.  One  whole  State — the  Republic 
of  Paraguay — would  now  for  the  first  time 
be  opened  to  us,  and  our  produce  could 
now  be  conveyed,  through  these  newly- 
opened  channels,  nearly  to  the  foot  of 
the  Andes.  The  next  paragraph  of  the 
Speech  adverted  to  the  efforts  recently 
made  by  the  Brazilian  Government  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  It  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  their  Lordships 
that  the  Government  of  Brazil  had  entered 
into  a  convention  with  this  country  on  the 
23rd  of  November,  1826,  subsequently  ra- 
tified in  London  on  the  13th  of  March, 
1827,  whereby  the  slave  trade  was  de- 
clared to  be  piracy  after  three  years  from 
the  date  of  ratification.  A  law  against 
the  slave  trade  was  subsequently  enacted 
by  Brazil  on  the  7th  of  November,  1831; 
but  it  proved  ineffective.  A  large  number 
of  slaves  were  annually  imported  into 
Brazil  for  several  years  afterwards.  In 
1842  the  number  of  slaves  landed  in  Brazil 
was  17,435,  and  in  1848  it  had  increased 
ty  60,000.  The  law  enacted  by  Brazil  in 
September^  1850,  and  the  subsequent  de- 


crees of  the  14th  of  October  and  the  14th 
of  November,  1850,  had,  however,  been 
more  effective.  In  1849  the  number  of 
slaves  landed  in  Brazil  amounted  io  54,000, 
but  in  1850  it  sank  to  23,000,  and  in 
1851  to  3,287.  He  therefore  hoped  that 
in  a  very  short  time  the  importation  of 
slaves  to  Brazil  would  entirely  cease.  The 
slave  trade  was  now  principally  directed  to 
Cuba,  the  only  part  of  America  in  which 
at  present  it  was  carried  on  to  any  extent. 
The  means  at  the  disposal  of  Government 
for  the  suppression  of  this  infamous  trafiGic 
could  now  be  concentrated  against  the 
Cuban  trade,  and  we  might  hope  that  soon 
the  slave  trade  would  exist  only  in  history. 
Her  Majesty  had  also  informed  them  that 
the  Portuguese  Government  had  fully  recog- 
nised the  justice  of  the  claim  which  our 
Government  have  long  urged  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  discriminating  duties  on  the 
export  of  wine,  and  have  passed  a  decree 
for  giving  complete  effect  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  on  this  subject ;  and  he 
(the  Earl  of  Donoughmore)  thought  the 
noble  Lord  the  present  Foreign  Secretary 
(Lord  Malmesbury),  deserved  great  credit 
for  the  successful  issue  to  which  the  nego- 
tiations on  this  subject  had  been  brought. 
Her  Majesty  next  alluded  to  the  affairs  of 
India.  The  Committee  which  sat  last 
Session  on  the  subject  rendered  it  advi- 
sable to  resume  the  inquiries  which  had 
been  already  commenced  with  a  view  to 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  the  future  go- 
vernment of  our  East  India  empire.  A 
very  large  addition  had  been  made  of  late 
years  to  our  territory,  and  a  war  was  now 
proceeding  which  was  very  likely  to  lead 
to  still  further  additions.  Her  Majesty 
next  congratulated  Parliament  and  the 
country  on  the  generally  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  nation,  and  the  prosperous  state 
of  the  industrious  classes.  He  fully  con- 
curred in  these  congratulations.  It  gave 
him  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  that 
the  state  of  tho  manufacturing  population 
and  the  industrious  classes  generally  was 
at  present  most  satisfactory.  A  difference 
of  opinion  might  and  no  doubt  did  exist  on 
the  cause  of  our  prosperity ;  but  he  was 
disposed  to  admit  that  the  improved  con- 
dition of  tho  working  classes  might  be  at- 
tributed to  the  cheapness  of  their  food. 
The  increased  importation  of  gold,  and 
the  large  amount  of  emigration  to  Aus- 
tralia and  America,  might  also  have  con- 
tributed to  it.  His  Lordship  then  referred 
to  the  paragraph  in  the  Speech  relative 
to  the  general  improvement->of  Ireland 
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after  it*  many  yean  of  care  and  suffering. 
The  sufferings  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  endured  were  not  to  be  described,  and 
could  only  be  understood  by  those  who, 
like  himself,  had  witnessed  them.  That 
unhappy  country,  however,  was  now,  he 
was  happy  to  state,  slowly  recovering  from 
the  slough  of  despond  in  which  she  had 
been  so  unfortunately  plunged.  He  re- 
joiced to  think  that  the  pofiey  which  he 
imderstood  the  Goremment  of  the  noble 
Sari  intended  to  pursue  towards  Ireland 
waa  so  just  and  good.  Ireland  must  not 
be  treated  according  to  the  cold  and  for- 
mal theories  of  political  economy — she  was 
in  a  peculiar  position,  and  required  pecu- 
liar treatment— *she  required  indulgent  care 
— she  needed  the  paternal  hand  of  Gorem- 
ment to  assist  her  in  recovering  from  her 
exhaustion — ^to  develop  her  resources,  and 
gradually  to  establish  a  sound  system.  He 
was  sorry,  however,  to  remark  upon  some 
dark  features  in  the  picture  of  Irish  affairs 
-^he  alluded  to  thpse  disturbances  and 
murders  which  had  recently  occurred  there. 
One  would  have  thought  that  the  scenes 
of  ruin  and  desolation  which  had  taken 
place  throughout  the  island  would  have 
taught  the  Irish  people  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  that 
fk'om  the  observance  of  thalaws  they  were 
alone  to  expect  prosperity ;  but  it  seemed 
that  the  terrible  lesson  had,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  been  lost  upon  them,  and 
that  insubordination  and  violence  prevailed 
in  many  districts.  He  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  assist  to  their  utmost  in  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  Ireland,  and  en- 
couraging industry  and  trade,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  outrage  must  be  repressed,  and 
the  power  of  the  law  must  be  maintained. 
Obedience  to  the  law  was  an  ingredient  of 
the  first  necessity  towards  the  tranquillity 
and  regeneration  of  Ireland.  The  noble 
Earl  then  alluded  to  the  following  para- 
graph in  the  Royal  Speech  :— 

"  Anxious  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  every 
branch  of  our  National  Church,  I  have  thought 
fit  to  issue  a  Commission  to  inquire  and  report  to 
ne  how  fat,  In  their  opinion,  the  capitular  institu- 
tions of  the  country  are  capable  of  being  nukde 
more  effective  for  the  great  objects  of  religious 
worship,  religious  education,  and  ecclesiastical 
discipline." 

The  National  Church  must  always  be  an 
object  of  solicitude  to  their  Lordships,  but, 
like  all  ancient  institutions,  it  needed  re- 
form; but  those  reforms  must  be  adminis- 
tered with  a  tender  hand.  It  was  worth 
their  Lordships'  while  to  inquire  whether 
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those  capitulary  institutions  and  our  great 
UnivM*sities  might  not  be  made  mote  con- 
sonant to  the  wants  of  the  age ;  but  the 
rights  of  the  National  Church  should  not 
be  in  any  manner  endangered  by  those  re- 
forms. Her  Majesty  had  alluded  to  the 
question  of  University  reform  :-» 

"I  have  directed  that  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  inquiring  into  the  system  of  edu- 
cation pursued  at  Oxf<Mii  and  Cambridge  should 
be  communicated  to  the  governing  bodies  of  those 
UniTersities,  for  their  consideration,  and  I  rely 
upon  your  readiness  to  remove  any  legal  difficul- 
ties which  may  impede  the  desire  of  the  Universi- 
ties  at  large,  or  of  the  seyeral  Colleges,  to  intro- 
duce such  amendments  into  their  existing  system 
as  they  may  deem  to  be  more  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  present  time.'* 

The  question  of  University  reform  was 
akin  to  that  of  ecclesiastical  reform.  He 
thought  the  Universities  should  have  the 
power  of  reforming  themselves,  and  he 
hoped  Parliament  would  confer  on  them 
such  powers  as  were  necessary  to  enable 
the  heads  of  them  to  adapt  those  venerable 
seats  of  learning  to  the  wants  of  the  age. 
Her  Majesty  had  also  alluded  to  the  ques- 
tion of  transportation:-— 

*'  The  system  of  seoondary  punishmentB  has 
usefully  occupied  the  labours  of  successive  Parlii^ 
ments,  and  I  shall  rejoice  if  you  shall  find  it  pos- 
sible to  devise  means  by  which,  without  giving 
encouragement  to  crime,  transportation  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land  may  at  no  distant  period  be  alto- 
gether discontinued." 

This  question  had  long  occupied  the  at- 
tention  of  their  Lordships.  *  The  Colonies 
had  often  remonstrated  against  the  pre- 
sent system,  and  the  Government  were 
anzioQs  to  £nd  out  some  other  mode  ef 
punishment  which  would  not  entail  the 
evils  now  complained  of.  He  had  stated 
that  the  Militia  law  was  the  great  Act 
of  last  Session,  but  there  was  one  other 
great  measure  also  which  had  been  past- 
ed into  law,  he  meant  that  of  legal  re- 
form.    Her  Majesty  observed  upon  it-^ 

"The  subject  of  legal  reform  continues  to 
engage  my  anxious  attention.  The  Acts  passed 
in  t^  last  Session  of  Parliament  have  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  orders  necessary  for  putting 
them  In  operation  ;  inquiries  are  in  progress,  by 
my  direction,  with  a  view  of  bringing  into  har- 
mony the  testamentary  jurisdiction  of  my  several 
eourts;  and  BiUs  will  be  submitted  to  yea  for 
effecting  further  improvements  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law." 

He  felt  sure  that  all  their  Lordships  would 
concur  with  him  in  thanking  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack  for  the  aeal, 
ability,  and  perseverance  which  he  had 
shown  in  carrying  out  the  intentions  of 
the   Legislature.    The   QoTenuneat,  ke 
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was  happy  to  say,  did  not  propose  to  stop 
the  progress  of  these  reforms,  but  were 
prepared  to  britiff  in  other  measures  which 
ne  trusted  would  meet  their  Lordships' 
oonourrence.  The  noble  Lords  on  the 
other  side  had  arrogated  to  themselres 
the  title  of  reformers.  He  did  not 
quarrel  with  that  designation,  but  he  must 
apply  the  same  epithet  to  noble  Lords 
on  his  side  of  the  House;  and  certainly 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  wool- 
sack had  proved  himself  well  deserviug 
of  the  name  of  reformer — for  he  believed 
none  had  done  so  much  in  the  same 
time  to  promote  legal  reform,  and  place 
those  reforms  upon  a  sound  principle. 
He  had  thought  it  better  to  reserve  the 
most  prominent  paragraph  in  the  Speech 
for  the  last  subject  of  his  observations. 
lie  believed  their  Lordships,  in  common 
with  the  whole  nation,  felt  as  one  man 
with  respect  to  the  illustrious  deceased — 
that  great  man  who  had  in  youth  fought 
our  battles,  and  who  in  age  had  guided  our 
councils — that  chair,  which  was  now  vacant, 
was  that  which  their  Lordships  were  long 
accustomed  to  see  filled  by  the  venerable 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who, 
with  painfull  solicitude,  from  the  advancing 
weakness  of  mortality,  endeavoured  to 
eatch  the  words  which  fell  from  their  Lord- 
ships, and  continued  at  more  than  four- 
score years  to  discharge  his  public  duty  to 
the  last.  So  much  had  been  said,  and 
so  ably  said,  by  public  writers  and  ora- 
tor8-*-from  the  press,  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  platform — ^upon  the  great  features  of 
the  Duke's  character,  that  it  was  unne- 
eessary  for  him  to  dwell  upon  them  at 
any  length;  but  there  was  one  point  in 
his  character  which  he  thought  had  not 
been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon — that  his  loss 
was  not  so  much  a  loss  to  this  nation 
as  to  the  whole  world.  As  a  soldier  he 
restored  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  and 
evoked  order  out  of  chaos,  and  in  after 
years  as  a  civilian,  he  preserved,  by  his 
moderation  and  good  counsel,  that  peace 
which  he  had  established  by  his  genius 
and  his  valour.  When  that  great  man's 
ashes  were  laid  in  St.  Paul's,  his  remains 
would  be  followed  not  by  Englishmen  only, 
but  by  deputations  from  most  of  the  great 
nations  ot  Europe.  He  had  left  behind 
him  memorials  of  his  worth  which  would 
live  as  long  as  the  literature  of  the  country 
lasted — documents  not  remarkable  for  their 
eloquence  and  fine  writing,  but  the  character 
of  the  man  was  stamped  upon  the  despatches 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellbgton  in  a  manner 
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unmistakeable;  and  the  pages  of  those  re- 
markable volumes  would  he  read  with  in-* 
terest  and  with  advantage  in  ages  still 
far  distant.  From  one  comment  which 
had  been  made  on  his  death,  he  begged 
leave  to  dissent.  Now  that  he  was  gone, 
it  was  said  that,  if  an  European  war  should 
unfortunately  break  out,  we  should  have 
no  general  capable  of  directing  the  action 
of  the  war,  and  of  leading  our  troops  on 
to  victory.  To  that  assertion  he  could  not 
assent;  for,  in  his  opinion,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  would  have  lived  in  vain,  had 
he  not  inspired  Englishmen  by  his  example 
to  follow  in  the  course  which  he  himself 
had  run.  He  believed  that  there  were 
many  men  now  living  who  had  drunk  from 
the  holy  fountain  which  he  had  opened, 
and  who  were  anxious  to  emulate  his  bright 
example.  He  believed  that  if  a  day  should 
come  when  it  was  necessary  to  fight  our 
battle  on  our  own  shores,  we  should  find  a 
hero  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  that  among 
the  officers  formed  under  Wellington's  eye, 
and  by  his  precepts,  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  men  capable  of  confronting  the 
best  chieftain  which  our  enemies  might 
bring  against  them.  The  noble  Earl  (who 
was  throughout  very  indistinctly  heard)  then 
concluded  by  moving — *•  That  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  in 
answer  to  Her  gracious  Speech  from  the 
Throne." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Address 
agreed  to  :— 

"Most  GsAciotTs  SovsRxioir, 

"  We,  Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
Subjects,  tho  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in 
Parliament  assembled,  beg  leave  to  return  Your 
Majesty  our  humble  Thanks  for  Tour  Majesty's 
most  gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

"  Wk  beg  leave  to  assure  Your  Majesty  of  our 
Participation  in  the  deep  Sorrow  which  Your 
Majesty  in  meeting  us  has  been  pleased  to  ex- 
press, that  our  Deliberations  can  no  longer  be 
aided  by  the  Counsels  of  that  illustrious  Man 
whose  great  Achievements  have  exalted  the  Name 
of  England,  and  in  whose  Loyalty  and  Patriotism 
the  Interests  of  Your  Majesty's  Throne  and  Peo- 
ple ever  found  an  unfailing  Support. 

"Wb  beg  also  to  assure  Your  Majesty  that  we 
cordially  desire  to  join  -with  Your  Majesty  in  tak- 
ing such  Steps  as  may  mark  our  Sense  of  the  ir- 
reparable Loss  which  the  Country  has  sustained 
by  the  Death  ot  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington, 

"  Wb  thank  Your  Majesty  for  Your  Majesty's 
gracious  Acknowledgement  of  the  Readiness  with 
which  your  Majesty's  Subjects  in  general  have 
come  forward,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  last 
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Seflsioxi,  to  join  the  Banks  of  the  Militia ;  and 
for  the  expression  of  Your  Majesty's  confident 
Trust  that  the  Force  thus  raised  by  Tohintary 
Elistment  will  be  calculated  to  giye  effectiye  Aid 
to  Tour  Majesty's  regular  Army  for  the  Protec- 
tion and  Security  of  the  Country. 

«  We  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing  us  that 
Your  Majesty  continues  to  receive  from  all  Fo- 
reign Powers  Assurances  of  their  anxious  Desire 
to  maintain  the  friendly  Rehitions  now  happily 
subsisting  with  Your  Majesty's  Government. 

«  We  beg  humbly  to  thank  Your  Majesty  for 
the  Information  that  frequent  and  well-founded 
Complaints  on  the  Part  of  Your  Majesty's  North 
American  Colonies,  of  Infractions,  by  Citizens  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  Fishery  Convention  of 
1818,  have  induced  Your  Majesty  to  despatch, 
for  the  Protection  of  their  Interests,  a  Class  of 
Vessels  better  adapted  to  the  Service  than  those 
which  had  been  previously  employed ;  that  this 
Step  has  led  to  Discussions  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States;  and  that,  while  the  Rights 
of  Your  Majesty's  Subjects  have  been  firmly  main- 
tained, the  friendly  Spirit  in  which  the  Question 
has  been  treated  induces  Your  Majesty  to  hope 
that  the  ultimate  Result  may  be  a  mutually  bene- 
ficial Extension  and  Improvement  of  our  Com- 
mercial Intercourse  with  that  great  Republic. 

"Wx  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing  us 
that  the  special  Mission  which,  in  concert  with 
the  Prince  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
Your  Majesty  deemed  it  right  to  send  to  the  Ar- 
genHm  Confederation,  has  been  received  with  the 
utmost  Cordiality;  and  that  the  wise  and  en- 
lightened Policy  of  the  Provisional  Director  has 
already  opened  to  the  Commerce  of  the  World  the 
great  Rivers,  hitherto  dosed,  which  afiford  an  Ac- 
cess to  the  Interior  of  the  vast  Continent  of  SoxUh 
America, 

"  We  humbly  assure  Your  Majesty  that  we  re- 
ceive with  Satisfaction  the  Announcement  that 
the  sincere  and  zealous  Efforts  of  the  Government 
of  Brazil  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
now  nearly  extinguished  on  that  Coast,  have  en- 
abled Your  Majesty  to  suspend  the  stringent  Mea- 
sures which  Your  Majesty  had  been  compelled 
reluctantly  to  adopt,  a  Recurrence  to  which  we, 
in  common  with  Your  Majesty,  anxiously  hope 
may  be  proved  to  be  unneoessary. 

"  Wx  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing  us  that 
the  Grovemment  of  Her  Most  Faithful  Majesty 
have  fully  recognized  the  Justice  of  the  Claim 
which  Your  Majesty's  Government  have  long 
urged  for  the  Abolition  of  the  discriminating  Duties 
on  the  Export  of  Wine,  and  have  passed  a  Decree 
for  giving  complete  Effect  to  the  Stipulations  of 
the  Treaty  on  this  Subject. 

[[  Ws  beg  leave  to  express  our  humble  Concur- 


rence with  Your  Majesty  in  the  Opinion  that  it 
will  be  advisable  to  resume  the  Inquiries  which 
were  conunenced  by  the  late  Parliament  with  a 
view  to  Legislation  on  the  Subject  of  the  fiituro 
Government  of  Your  Majesty's  East  Indian  Pos- 
sessions. 

"We  humbly  assure  Your  Majesty  that  we 
participate  in  the  Pleasure  which  Your  Majesty 
is  pleased  to  express  at  being  enabled,  by  the 
Blessing  of  Providence,  to  congratulate  us  on  the 
generally  improved  Condition  of  the  Country, 
and  especially  of  the  Industrious  Classes ;  and  we 
beg  humbly  to  thank  Your  Majesty  for  Your 
Majesty's  gracious  Reconmiendation  that  if  wo 
should  be  of  opinion  that  recent  LegisUtion  in 
contributing,  with  other  Causes,  to  this  happy 
Result,  has  at  the  same  Time  inflicted  unavoid- 
able Injury  on  certain  important  Interests,  we 
should  dispassionately  consider  how  for  it  may  be 
practicable  equitably  to  mitigate  that  Injury,  and 
to  enable  the  Industry  of  the  Country  to  meet 
successfully  that  unrestricted  Competition  to 
which  Parliament,  in  its  Wisdom,  has  decided 
that  it  should  be  subjected. 

"  Wb  thank  Your  Majesty  for  the  Information 
that  Your  Majesty  trusts  that  the  general  Im- 
provement, notwithstanding  many  Obstacles,  has 
extended  to  Ireland ;  and  we  assure  Your  Ma- 
jesty that  while  Your  Majesty  may  rely  with  Con- 
fidence on  our  Aid,  should  it  be  required,  to  re- 
strain that  unhappy  Spirit  of  Insubordination  and 
Turbulence  which  produces  many  and  aggravates 
all  of  the  Evils  which  affect  that  Portion  of  Your 
Majesty's  Dominions,  we  shall  readily  attend  to 
Your  Majesty's  gracious  Recommendation  that 
we  should  adopt  such  a  liberal  and  generous 
Policy  towards  Ireland  as  may  encourage  and 
assist  her  to  rally  from  the  Depression  in  which 
she  has  been  sunk  by  the  sufferings  of  Ute  Years. 

"Wx  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing  us 
that  Your  Majesty,  anxious  to  promote  the  Efli- 
ciency  of  every  Branch  of  our  National  Church, 
has  thought  fit  to  issue  a  Commission  to  inquirs 
and  report  to  Your  Majesty  how  far,  in  their 
Opinion,  the  Capitular  Institutions  of  the  Country 
are  capable  of  being  made  more  effective  for  the 
great  Objects  of  Religious  Worship,  Religious 
Education,  and  Ecclesiastical  Discipline. 

"  Wb  beg  humbly  to  thank  Your  Majesty  for 
directing  that  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
for  inquiring  into  the  System  of  Education  pur- 
sued at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  be  com- 
municated to  the  governing  Bodies  of  those  Unt- 
versities,  for  their  Consideration ;  and  we  humbly 
assure  Your  Majesty  that  Your  Majesty  may  rely 
upon  our  Readiness  to  remove  any  legal  Diffi- 
culties which  may  impede  the  Desire  of  the  Uni- 
versities at  IftrgOi  or  of  the  several  Colleges,  t9 
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introduce  such  Amendments  into  their  existing 
System  as  they  may  deem  to  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Requirements  of  the  present  Time. 

"  We  humbly  beg  to  assure  Tour  Majesty  that 
we  concur  in  the  Opinion  that  the  System  of 
Secondary  Punishments  has  usefully  occupied 
the  Labours  of  successive  Parliaments ;  and  that 
we  shall  rejoice  with  Your  Majesty  if  we  shall 
find  it  possible  to  devise  Means  by  which,  without 
giving  Encouragement  to  Crime,  Transportation 
to  Van  Diemen*8  Land  may  at  no  distant  Period 
be  altogether  discontinued. 

"Wk  thank  Your  Majesty  for  informing  us 
that  the  Subject  of  Legal  Reform  continues  to  en- 
gage Your  Majesty's  anxious  attention ;  that  the 
Acts  passed  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament 
have  been  followed  up  by  the  Orders  necessary 
for  putting  them  in  operation  ;  that  Inquiries  are 
in  progress,  by  Your  Majesty's  Direction,  with  a 
view  of  bringing  into  Harmony  the  Testamentary 
Jurisdiction  of  Your  Majesty's  several  Courts  ; 
and  that  Bills  will  be  submitted  to  us  for  effecting 
further  Lnprovements  in  the  Administration  of 
the  Law. 

"  Wb  humbly  beg  to  assure  Your  Majesty  that 
to  these  and  other  Measures  affecting  the  Soci:iI 
Condition  of  the  Country  we  shall  give  our  earnest 
and  zealous  Attention,  and  that  wo  join  most  fer- 
vently in  Your  Majesty's  Prayer  that  by  the 
Blessing  of  Almighty  God  our  Deliberations  may 
be  guided  to  the  Well-being  and  Happiness  of 
Your  Majesty's  People." 

The  Marquess  of  BATH  rose  to  second 
the  Address.  He  said,  that  he  must  hegin 
hy  entreating  their  Lordships  to  make  al- 
lowances for  the  deficiencies  of  one  who 
then  addressed  the  House  for  the  first  time ; 
and  hy  their  Lordships'  kind  indulgence  he 
would  proceed  to  make  a  few  ohservations 
in  support  of  the  Motion  which  had  been 
made  by  the  noble  EarL  The  first  topic 
in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  was  the  death  of 
that  lamented  hero  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Her  Majesty  said — 

'*  I  cannot  meet  you  for  the  first  time,  after  tbe 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  without  expressing  my 
deep  sorrow,  in  which  I  am  sure  you  will  par- 
ticipate, that  your  deliberations  can  no  longer  be 
aided  by  tbe  counsels  of  that  illustrious  man, 
whose  great  achievements  have  exalted  the  name 
of  England,  and  in  whose  loyalty  and  patriotism 
the  interests  of  my  throne  and  of  my  people  ever 
found  an  unfailing  support.  I  rely  with  confidence 
on  your  desire  to  join  with  me  in  taking  such 
steps  as  may  mark  your  sense  of  the  irreparable 
loss  which  the  country  has  sustained  by  the  death 
of  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington." 

He    was   sure  the  sentiments    expressed 
by  Her  Majesty,  when  She  condoled  with 
them  on  so  great  a  loss,  would  find  an 
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echo  in  the  heart  of  every  class  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  in  none  more  than 
in  their  Lordships'  House.  The  memory 
of  the  great  Duke  would  be  ever  revered 
by  his  countrymen  as  that  of  one  who  was 
the  exemplar  and  type  of  those  great  na- 
tional virtues,  devotion  to  the  Sovereign, 
and  attachment  to  the  constitution,  which 
distinguished  the  people  of  this  country. 
If  the  illustrious  warrior  had  been  still 
living,  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  view 
with  satisfaction  the  happy  results  of  that 
measure  on  which  he  himself  bestowed  so 
much  attention,  and  on  which  he  addressed 
their  Lordships — he  rather  thought  on  the 
last  time  he  ever  spoke  in  that  House — 
with  so  much  authority  and  with  so  great 
efiTect.  He  alluded  to  the  Militia  Bill,  which 
was  the  next  subject  to  which  Her  Majesty 
alluded  in  Her  Speech,  in  which  She  ex- 
pressed Her  acknowledgments  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  people  had  cheerfully 
come  forward  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties;  and  it  was  gratifying  to  observe 
that  all  classes  had  submitted  with  readi- 
ness to  the  requirements  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, that  volunteers  had  come  forward  with 
alacrity,  and  that  at  the  present  moment 
nearly  all  the  regiments  had  completed 
their  full  complements.  Great  praise  was 
due,  therefore,  to  the  officers  for  the  prompt 
way  in  which  they  had  discharged  their 
duty,  and  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
who  had  so  readily  responded  to  the  call 
that  had  been  made  upon  them.  By  their 
conduct  on  this  occasion  the  people  of  Eng- 
land had  declared  that  though,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  there  was  nothing  to  fear 
from  any  foreign  Power,  and  that  though 
foreign  affairs  could  not  be  in  a  more  satis- 
factory condition  than  at  present,  yet,  that 
if  any  change  were  to  occur  hereafter,  their 
country  would  be  protected,  and  that  they 
had  nothing  to  dread  for  their  altars  and 
their  homes ;  and  that,  whatever  dangers 
threatened,  they  would  prove  that  they  had 
never  lost  that  love  for  their  country  and 
their  constitution  which  justly  distinguished 
them  over  every  other  nation  in  the  world. 
He  would  not  trouble  their  Lordships 
with  any  remarks  on  the  present  state 
of  foreign  affairs,  though  the  settlement 
of  the  fisheries  question  with  America 
— which  if  not  in  so  satisfactory  a  condi- 
tion as  might  be  wished,  could  not  fail 
being  satisftictory  to  their  Lordships — at 
least  secured  to  this  country  assurances  of 
a  desire  to  maintain  peace  and  friendly  re- 
lations; and  he  would  therefore  proceed  to 
that  passage  of  the  Speech  in  which  He^ 
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Usjesty  congratulated  the  Legislature  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  more 
especially  of  the  industrious  classes.  It 
might  he  that  this  prosperity  was  the  re- 
sult of  recent  legislation,  aided,  perhaps, 
by  the  influx  of  gold  from  the  colonies  and 
Australia,  and  by  the  emigration  which 
had  carried  «away  the  surplus  population, 
whereby  the  competition  of  labour  was 
rendered  less  severe.  The  condition  of 
the  manufacturing  interests  and  of  the 
operatives  tbroughout  the  country  might 
be  flourishing;  but,  though  they  might  re- 
cognise the  good  effects  of  recent  measures 
in  these  instances,  they  must  not  forget 
that  certain  very  important  classes  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  had  not  been  so  pros- 
perous. The  agricultural  interest  cer- 
tainly was  labouring  under  depression,  and 
was  suffering  distress,  which  bad  been  in- 
creased by  those  measures  that  had  proved 
so  much  to  the  advantage  of  other  classes. 
The  agricultural  interest  had  undoubtedly 
sustained  considerable  injury  from  the 
new  system  of  finance;  but  however  much 
they  had  suffered  themselves,  he  knew 
that  they  had  no  wish  to  impede  or  ob- 
struct measures  productive  of  so  much 
good  to  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects. 
They  were  ready  to  aid  and  assist  in 
every  way  they  could  in  the  full  carry- 
ing out  of  that  system.  But  although  its 
benefits  had  been  felt  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, still  it  must  be  remembered  a 
large  portion  of  the  nation,  not  less  loyal, 
not  less  industrious,  was  suffering.  He, 
therefore,  hoped  that  their  Lordships  would 
dispassionately  consider  Her  Majesty's  gra- 
cious recommendation  on  this  subject — 

**  To  consider  bow  far  it  may  be  praotioable 
eqttitablj  to  mitigate  that  injury,  and  to  enable 
the  industry  of  the  oountry  to  meet  luooessfuUy 
that  unrostrioted  competition  to  which  Parlia- 
ment, in  its  wisdom,  has  decided  that  it  should 
be  subjected." 

He  trusted  their  Lordships  would  attend 
to  that  recommendation,  and  that  it 
might  be  practicable  to  find  some  alle- 
viation of  the  distress  of  the  agricultural 
interest  which  would  not  interfere  with  the 
system  of  policy  the  country  had  adopted, 
and  devise  some  equitable  measure  of  re- 
lief for  the  agricultural  interest,  that  would 
not  interfere  with  the  system  of  policy 
which  the  country  had  now  adopted, 
and  equalise  their  condition  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects.  The 
noble  Marquess,  after  briefly  expressing  his 
concurrence  in  the  portions  of  die  Speeoh 
The  Marquess  of  Bath 


having  reference  to  Ireland,  and  to  the 
reform  of  Oiford  and  Cambridge  Univer- 
sities, said  he  would  not  trouble  their 
Lordships  with  any  further  remarks,  but 
would  content  himself  with  simply  second- 
ing the  Address  in  answer  to  the  Boyal 
Speech  which  the  noble  Earl  had  moved. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  : 
My  Lords,  I  confess  that  I  should  not 
perhaps  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  address 
your  Lordships  at  all  on  this  occasion  after 
the  Royal  Speech  which  has  been  made, 
and  the  Address  which  has  been  moved, 
were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  that  the 
greatest  feature  in  that  Speech — the  most 
prominent  feature  at  its  commencement, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  Address 
which  the  noble  Lord  (the  Earl  of  Donough- 
more)  has  proposed,  is  one  to  which  I  feel 
it  my  duty,  not  to  call  your  Lordships'  at- 
tention, because  your  Lordships'  attention 
is  already  fixed  upon  it,  but  on  which  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  make  some  few  remarks. 
For,  although  I  do  not  feel  myself  author- 
ised, either  on  this  or  on  any  other  subject, 
to  speak  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of 
any  large  body  of  persons  in  this  House,  I 
perhaps  have  some  claim,  as  an  individual, 
to  address  your  Lordships  on  this  topic, 
not  merely  because,  owing  to  the  great  per- 
sonal respect  that  I  entertained  for  the 
noble  Duke  whom  we  have  lost — who  is 
lost  to  the  country  and  lost  to  our  councils 
— not  merely  because  without  any  political 
connexion  whatever  with  that  noble  Duke, 
he  has  done  me  the  honour  at  times  to  con- 
sider me  as  his  friend;  and  on  the  very  last 
occasion  on  which  he  addressed  this  House, 
he  did  me  the  honour  to  speak  of  me  in 
those  terms ;  but  because  as  one  of,  per- 
haps, the  oldest  Members  of  the  House,  I 
remember  the  whole  of  that  noble  duke's 
military  and  Parliamentary  career.  My 
Lords,  I  stand  in  somewhat  of  a  peculiar 
situation  before  your  Lordships,  addressing 
you  on  this  subject,  because  it  may  not  be 
known  to  the  greater  number  of  your  Lord- 
ships— indeed,  there  are  not  many  now 
alive  to  recollect  it — that  the  individual 
who  has  now  the  honour  of  addressing  you, 
some  forty- seven  years  ago  in  his  place  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  when  young 
in  his  Parliamentary  life,  was  permitted 
and  authorised  by  his  colleagues  of  that 
time  to  call  on  that  other  House  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  memory  and  to  provide  for  the 
family  of  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  that 
ever  lived,  and  with  whom  alone  in  the 
military  annals  of  this  country  the  noble 
Duke  now  no  more  could  be  compared.    It 
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WM|  my  Lords,  in  the  year  1807 — at  a 
time  of  great  difficulty  and  a  great  crisis 
in  the  military  affairs  of  this  country — 
that  the  oountry  was  compelled  by  a  stroke 
of  fate  to  lose  the  seryices  of  the  greatest 
admiral  that  ever  distinguished  this  country, 
and  who  then  fell  in  the  arms  of  yictory — 

'*  Fallen  from  his  high  estate. 
And  weUering  in  hU  blood." 

There  was  then  but  one  unanimous  feeling 
on  that  subject;  but  when  I  addressed  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  it  I  was  then  but 
imperfectly  aware — those  whom  I  addressed 
were  also  but  imperfectly  aware — that  at 
the  yery  moment  when  that  great  man  had 
raised  the  Nayy  of  this  country  to  the  high- 
est pinnacle  of  perfection  and  of  glory, 
there  was  lismg  in  the  far  East  another 
man  destbed  to  perform  the  same  great 
seryices  by  the  Army  of  this  country,  and 
to  raise  it — by  efforts  constantly  directed 
to  that  object,  by  the  most  unremitting 
study,  the  most  untiring  efforts,  and  the 
greatest  practical  skill — to  a  position  in 
which  it  afterwards  asserted  the  dignity 
of  this  country  throughout  the  world,  and 
established  that  high  character  which, 
thank  God,  the  British  Army,  under  his 
peaceful  administration,  as  well  as  under 
his  military  career,  haye  neyer  forfeited. 
Such  were  the  characters  of  these  two  illus- 
trious men — differing  from  each  other  un- 
doubtedly, as  men  do  in  particular  points 
of  their  character,  but  resembling  each 
other  in  all  that  was  great  and  excellent — 
directing  their  attention  to  one  great  ob- 
ject— not  indifferent,  either  of  them,  uu- 
donbtedly  (as  who  is  indifferent  ?)  to  the 
praise  of  others ;  but  neyer  allowing  that 
praise  to  divert  them  for  one  moment  from 
the  service  of  their  country,  but  making 
the  honour  of  the  Crown  and  the  safety  of 
the  people  the  sole  object  of  that  uncon- 
qnerable  energy  which  regulated  them  in 
all  the  paths  of  duty.  My  Lords,  I  feel — 
any  man  may  feel — proud  of  having  lived 
with  such  cotemporaries.  I  have  been  re- 
minded, in  freaking  of  them,  of  that  ex- 
pression which  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
most  English  of  our  poets,  when  adverting 
to  the  great  men  of  his  time,  and  speaking 
of  the  character  of  England  and  of  English- 
men at  that  day,  he  says — Enough  to  him, 

*'  That  Chatham'i  language  was  his  mother 
tongue, 
And  WoUe's  great  name  compatriot  with  his 
own!" 

This  I  oan  well  apply  to  the  great  man  to 
wbem  I  allude ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the 


country  will  feel  with  me  that  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient gratification  of  the  pride  which  an 
Englishman  ought  to  feel  in  his  country 
andin  its  history,  that  he  has  lived  to  see  in 
the  same  age  two  such  men,  of  such  ac- 
tions, uniformly  directed  to  the  public  good. 
My  Lords,  in  selecting  these  great  men  as 
the  glory  of  their  age  and  their  country,  I 
do  not  mean  to  overiook  the  fact,  that  dur- 
ing the  same  time  and  through  the  same 
lengthened  period  there  has  arisen  genius 
of  another  kind — that  the  arts  and  sciences 
have  not  been  dormant,  and  that  men  of 
great  capacity,  great  industry,  and  great 
patriotism  have  helped  to  make  this  coun- 
try what  she  is — have  contributed,  and  es- 
sentially contributed,   to  her  prosperity, 
her  wealth,  and  her  greatness.     But,  my 
Lords,  we  must  always  recollect,  when  we 
are  called  on  to  do  honour  to  the  heads  of 
the  military  profession,  that  our  wealth, 
our  prosperity,  and  our  commerce  would 
cease  to  be  secure  unless  it  was    pro- 
tected.    Let  it  be  remembered  that,   to 
whatever  pitch  and  to  whatever  extent  the 
manufacturing  and  the  commercial  indus- 
try of  the  country  may  be  carried;  and 
whatever  accumulation  of  capital  may  find 
itself  employed  and  settled  on  oar  shores, 
that  that  capital  and  that  industry  would 
disappear  at  once,  and  instead  of  attract- 
ing the  eye,  would  attract  the  rapacity  of 
the  world,  if  for  a  moment  it  was  supposed 
to  be  defenceless.     This  is  our  position. 
For  be  assured,  my  Lords,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  and  in  that 
state  in  which  it  must  long  continue,  it  is 
not  merely  to  industry — however  laudable 
as  that  industry  is — it  is  not  merely  to 
science  and  to  art,  in  their  civil  characters 
— noble  as  those  pursuits  are — that  you 
can  alone  look  for  the  continuance  of  the 
glory  and  of  the  Crown  of  this  Realm, 
unless  you  make  up  your  minds  to  protect 
them  efficiently,  and  to  show  yourselves 
not  only  one  of  the  most  industrious,  but 
also  one  of  the  most  powerful,  nations  of 
the  world.     I  have  thought  it  rieht,  my 
Lords,  to  say  so  much  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause it  lies  deep  in  my  heart.     I  have  as- 
sociated these  observations  with  the  names 
of  men  who,  in  my  opinion,  have  done  more 
than  any  men  have  ever  done  to  bring  for- 
ward the  resources,  and  to  strengthen  the 
power  and  efficacy  of  these  resources,  for 
the  defence  and  the  protection  of  this  Em- 
pire.    Having  associated  them  together, 
I  do  not  feel  myself  called  upon  to  dwell 
more  particularly  on  the  history  and  the 
achievements  of  the  illustrioua^man  to 
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whom  I  have  been  referring.  If  it  was 
necessary  to  enumerate  those  achieyements, 
I  should  wish  to  leave  it  to  greater  elo- 
quence and  to  greater  ability;  but  I  do 
not  deem  it  requisite  to  enumerate  them — 
they  are  in  all  their  rapid  succession  one 
record,  and  in  daily  perusal  forming  now  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  world.  They 
liye,  they  are  present  in  all  men's  minds 
— they  are  familiar  to  all  men's  tongues, 
and  they  are  stamped  and  engraven  on  all 
men's  hearts.  Therefore,  my  Lords,  I 
have  risen  for  the  purpose  of  giving  vent 
to  my  own  feelings  on  the  subject,  with 
the  knowledge  and  the  confidence  that 
such  must  be  the  feelings  of  this  House. 
Therefore  I  am  less  inclined  even  than  I 
otherwise  should  be  to  enter  upon  the  va- 
rious topics  of  Her  Majesty's  Gracious 
Speech,  and  from  the  way  in  which  those 
topics  have  been  carefully  introduced  I  am 
able  to  avoid  entering  upon  them;  because 
I  do  not  understand  this  House  to  be  now 
called  upon  for  any  distinct  opinion  with 
respect  to  them.  They  are  all  important ; 
and  in  making  the  character  of  the  illus- 
trious person  of  whom  I  have  spoken  the 
prominent  feature — as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned— in  this  discussion,  I  shall  not  be 
accused  of  in  any  degree  undervaluing  the 
importance  of  the  other  paragraphs  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  My  Lords,  I 
find  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  Speech 
which  attempts  to  engage  your  Lordships' 
support,  or  to  engage  your.  Lordships'  ap- 
probation in  any  way  that  may  now  or 
hereafter  interfere  with  that  course  of  po- 
licy which  your  Lordships  may  think  fit  to 
adopt,  and  which  I  shall,  in  common  with 
others,  feel  myself  free  to  adopt  on  any 
future  occasion.  I  certainly  do  wish  that 
in  the  Speech  we  heard  from  the  Throne 
there  had  been  a  less  hesitating  and  a  less 
faltering  declaration  of  the  views  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to  those 
great  questions  of  commercial  policy  which 
have  been  alluded  to.  I  certainly  do  think, 
my  Lords,  the  time  has  come  when,  after 
months  and  even  years  have  elapsed,  when, 
after  all  the  experience  that  facts  could 
suggest,  after  all  the  arithmetic  which  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  those  questions  of 
policy  in  every  form  and  in  every  shape, 
that  not  only  the  country  but  that  even 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  might  have  been 
able  to  form  a  competent  opinion.  But 
their  opinion  has  not  been  very  distinctly 
enimciated;  and,  even  aiding  myself  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Royal  Speech  by  the 
speeches  of  the  noble  Earl  who  moved  and 
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the  noble  Marquess  who  seconded  the  Ad- 
dress, I  do  not  know  whether  I  may  infer 
that  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  that  what  is  called  the 
recent  legislation  has  had  a  large  share  in 
producing  the  present  prosperity  of  the 
country.  It  is  right  and  natural  that  when 
a  ship  is  sinking  the  officers  should  be 
reluctant  to  be  the  first  to  abandon  her, 
and  that  they  should  be  desirous  to  be  the 
last  seen  upon  her  deck.  But  I  must  saj 
that  I  do  not  see  any  very  great  zeal  showBy 
either  in  this  House  or  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  to  encourage  and  stand  by  what 
was  at  one  time  called  "the  good  old 
cause,"  namely  protection,  but  which  will 
be  known  by  that  name  no  longer.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  country  has  abandoned  that 
cause,  having  found,  if  it  were  not  aban- 
doned, that  facts  would  be  a  cheat,  that 
experience  would  be  a  liar,  and  arithmetic 
would  be  good  for  nothing.  I  hail  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction  the  indirect  ad- 
missions and  direct  acknowledgments  of 
the  benefits  which  free  trade  has  conferred 
upon  this  country,  coming  as  they  do,  in 
different  shapes  and  in  different  degrees* 
from  almost  if  not  all  the  leading  persons 
in  the  Kingdom,  in  and  out  of  this  House. 
We  have  had  no  intimation  as  to  the  policy 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation;  whether  it  is  their  inten- 
tion to  adopt  direct  or  indirect  taxation. 
I  hope,  however,  we  may  be  justified  in 
inferring  from  this  abstinence  from  all 
positive  statement  of  the  future  policy  of 
the  Government,  that  they  now  entertain 
the  opinion  that  not  only  has  the  legisla- 
tion of  late  years  been  attended  with  the 
happiest  effects,  but  that  it  is  their  inten- 
tion to  pursue  that  legislation  in  the  same 
spirit  and  upon  the  same  principles.  If 
they  should  adopt  this  course,  then  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  will  be 
entitled  to  the  support  of  every  man  in  the 
country  who  has  been  the  advocate  of  free 
trade;  and  humble  as  my  support  and 
efforts  are,  I  can  assure  them  that  they 
shall  not  be  withheld  from  them.  I  will 
not  say  more  on  this  subject.  I  do  not 
wish  to  enter  at  present  upon  any  discus- 
sion on  the  question  of  free  trade  and  pro- 
tection. Further  opportunities  will  arise 
for  doing  so,  if  there  should  still  be  found 
persons  in  this  House  disposed  to  raise 
doubts,  or  to  take  up  a  question  which  has 
now  been  laid  aside  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  When  the  Government  are  pre- 
pared to  lay  their  explanations  before  the 
House,  then  will  be  the  time  to  go  into 
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detail  upon  this  subject.  Upon  the  other 
observations  and  the  other  paragraphs  of 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  I  see  nothing 
that  I  have  to  object  to ;  but  1  must  say 
that  there  was  not  one  to  which  1  listened 
with  greater  satisfaction  than  to  that  which 
testifies  to  the  continuance  of  that  zeal  in 
the  Goyernment  of  Brazil  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave  trade,  which  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  has  done  honour  to  the 
Government  of  that  country,  and  distin- 
guished it  from  those  of  many  other  coun- 
tries. I  rejoice  to  hear  that  that  zeal  on 
the  part  of  the  Brazilian  Government  has 
enabled  Her  Majesty's  Ministers — not  to 
have  done  with,  1  trust,  but — to  suspend 
those  stringent  measures  which  had  for 
their  object  the  enforcement  of  treaties 
with  that  Government.  Deeply  convinced, 
as  I  was,  that  those  measures  were  just, 
and  that  if  necessary  they  ought  to  be 
resumed,  still  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is 
no  reform  so  efficacious,  no  amendment  so 
greaty  as  that  which  springs  from  a  Go- 
vernment itself  becoming  conscious  of  the 
duty  which  it  owes  to  humanity,  and  anxi- 
ous to  signalise  itself,  as  others  have  done, 
in  that  noble  career.  We  must  all  hope 
that,  by  following  up  the  persevering  ex- 
ertions that  have  been  already  made,  that 
most  detestable  of  all  trades  may  be  effec- 
tually put  down  and  abolished  for  ever. 
My  Lords,  having  said  so  much,  I  will  de- 
tain your  Lordships  no  longer,  and  1  will 
only  add  that  I  am  sure  your  Lordships 
will  receive  the  various  measures  which  1 
presume  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  will  ere 
long  submit  to  you,  with  a  very  sincere 
desire  to  give  them  the  most  serious  and 
impartial  consideration. 

Lord  BROUGHAM :  My  Lords,  after 
what  has  fallen  from  my  noble  Friend,  I 
should  be  doing  a  very  superfluous  act 
were  I  to  detain  your  Lordships  many 
minutes,  by  attempting  to  follow  him  with 
unequal  steps  over  the  ground  which  he 
has  80  successfully  trodden,  or  by  advert- 
ing to  other  matters  which  I  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  we  shall  more  conveniently 
discuss  on  future  occasions.  Upon  the  subject 
of  the  slave  traffic,  to  which  he  has  adverted, 
and  upon  that  other  great  subject  of  law 
amendment,  called  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  legal  reform,  1  need  not  say  how 
entirely  1  go  along  with  him.  On  that 
which  now  so  justly  occupies  men's  minds, 
and  is  so  fitly  made  the  leading  subject  of 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  I  would  wil- 
lingly forbear  to  dwell  did  not  its  connexion 
with  the  great  interests  of  this  country  and 
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of  the  world,  as  well  as  the  fear  of  miscon- 
struction, make  silence  impossible-— that 
ever-glorious,  but  now  painful,  subject  on 
which  all  are  agreed — the  irreparable  loss 
which  all  deplore.  It  asked,  indeed^  no 
gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee — there  was  no 
risk  in  foretelling — that  when  he  should 
yield  to  fate  who  had  never  yielded  to  man, 
enemy,  or  rival,  every  whisper  of  detrac- 
tion would  be  hushed,  and  each  voice  be 
raised  to  proclaim  his  transcendent  merit. 
The  event  has  surpassed  the  expectation. 
All  classes — every  description  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  without  distinction  of  rank,or  party, 
or  sect — abroad  as  at  home — the  country 
he  served,  the  allies  he  saved,  the  adversa- 
ries he  encountered — in  just  recollection  of 
benefits,  or  in  generous  oblivion  of  differ- 
ences— all,  not  inconsiderately,  but  upon 
discriminating  reflection,  have  joined  with 
an  assent  so  unbroken,  so  universal,  as  I 
verily  believe  is  not  recorded  in  the  history 
of  human  renown. — And  yet  it  is  not  his 
exploits  merely,  not  his  genius,  and  his 
marvellous  fortune,  so  apt  to  dazzle  man- 
kind, that  we  are  called  principally  to  mark. 
The  example  of  his  illustrious  career  is 
most  to  be  studied  for  the  constant  abne- 
gation of  every  selfish  feeling  which  his 
whole  life  displayed — the  habitual  sacri- 
fice of  all  personal,  all  party  considera- 
tions, to  the  single  object  of  strict  duty — 
of  strict  duty  rigorously  performed  in  what 
station  soever  he  might  be  called  to  act — 
so  that  his  public  virtue  is  even  more  to  be 
revered,  than  his  genius  or  his  fortune  to  be 
admired.  Heaven,  in  its  great  mercy,  for- 
bid that  the  time  should  come  when  we 
shall  feel  yet  more  sensibly  than  now  we 
do,  his  in-eparable  loss !  1  agree  entirely 
with  the  noble  Mover  of  the  Address,  that 
we  have  no  right  whatever  to  interfere  with 
the  course  which  any  foreign  country  may 
pursue  in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs. 
We  can  have  no  possible  title  to  complain 
of  the  institutions  which  other  nations  may 
adopt,  or  disparage  the  rulers  whom  they 
may  choose  to  set  over  them.  But,  also, 
the  noble  Lord  will  allow  me  to  add,  we 
lie  under  no  obligation  to  regard  the  words 
rather  than  the  acts  of  any  Government^ 
be  it  our  own  or  another;  and  as  when  the 
people,  here  or  elsewhere,  are  fondly  and 
most  rationally  desirous  of  peace,  a  mighty 
security  for  that  unspeakable  blessing  is 
afforded  by  free  discussion  prevailing  among 
them,  of  all  kinds,  on  all  subjects,  so,  I 
am  bound  to  admit,  that  this  security  is 
impaired  by  suppressmg  all  discussion,  of 
every  kind,  on  every  subject.      Such  mea- 
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Bures  may  be  quite  right,  or  they  may  be 
wholly  wrong — they  may  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  mischief,  or  they  may  be 
absolutely  impotent  to  avert  it,  or  they  may 
be  productive  of  worser  mischiefs.  With  that 
we  have  no  concern;  it  is  not  our  affair — 
we  have  no  right  to  interfere — God  forbid 
we  should ! — but  we  have  no  right  even  to 
object — ^we  may  only  as  bystanders,  as 
spectators  deeply  interested  however,  la- 
ment that  any  course  should  be  anywhere 
pursued  which  weakens  our  protection 
against  the  last  of  calamities,  not  to  us 
alone — not  to  this  country  or  to  that,  but 
to  Europe— to  the  world — to  humanity  it- 
self— the  disturbance  of  the  general  re- 
pose. Our  security  against  that  disaster 
is  impaired.  Still  I  hope  and  trust  such  evil 
times  will  not  come — I  even  upon  the 
whole  believe  they  will  not  come — enough 
that  they  may — and  assuredly  it  is  not  only 
our  unquestionable  right,  but  our  impera- 
tive duty,  to  make  timely  provision  against 
them. — And,  may  I  be  permitted  to  add, 
that  in  discharging  this  duty  we  shall  ren- 
der an  appropriate  tribute  to  him  for  whom 
we  now  mourn — the  tribute  himself  would 
most  have  prized— if,  adopting  the  opinion 
he  deliberately  formed,  we  follow  the  coim- 
Bcl  he  so  earnestly  gave,  and  do  that  which 
of  all  men,  he  of  all  things  had  nearest  his 
heart,  promptly  and  effectually  complete 
the  defences  of  the  country — not  neglect- 
ing, but  cherishing,  her  ancient  alliances — 
most  available  when  they  are  neither  forced 
nor  purchased;  but,  having  their  origin  in  a 
common  interest,  are  to  be  maintained  by 
constant  good  offices  and  scrupulous  good 
faith — good  faith  between  Government  and 
Government — good  offices  between  people 
and  people. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  My  Lords,  be- 
fore I  proceed  to  any  other  of  the  topics 
alluded  to  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
on  which  it  may  be  expected  that  I  shall 
address  your  Lordships,  there  is  one  topic 
on  which  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  avoid  addressing  you 
brieffy — and  it  shall  be  but  very  briefly — 
because  that  topic  is  one  which  at  this  mo- 
ment is  foremost  in  the  minds,  not  of  your 
Lordships  only,  but  of  every  man  in  this 
country — nay,  more,  I  think  I  may  say  of 
a  large  portion  of'  the  inhabitants  of  every 
country  in  the  world.  My  Lords,  it  is  im- 
possible that  we  should  again  assemble 
together  in  this  House  of  Parliament  with- 
out remembering,  as  Her  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  remember  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  the  irreparable  loss  we  have 
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recently  sustained.  Even  now,  as  I  rise  to 
address  your  Lordships,  my  eye  instinc- 
tively turns  to  the  head  of  this  table,  and 
looking  to  what  my  noble  Friend  the  noble 
Earl  behind  me  has  so  feelingly  referred 
to  as  that  empty  seat,  I  miss  there  one 
familiar  and  venerable  form — ^his  grey  head 
resting  on  his  hand,  upraised  to  assist  the 
infirmity  of  his  ear,  as,  conscientiously  and 
laboriously,  he  seeks  to  catch  the  arguments 
of  the  humblest  Members  who  may  be 
addressing  your  Lordships.  Again,  my 
Lords,  I  see  him  rising  from  that  seat 
amidst  the  breathless  silence  of  your 
Lordships'  House,  and  with  faltering  ac- 
cents, with  no  studied  eloquence,  in  homely 
phrase,  but  with  a  power  and  grasp  of 
mind  which  seized  as  it  were' intuitively 
the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  matter  in 
hand;  slowly  and  deliberately  impressing 
on  your  Lordships'  rapt  attention  the 
pithy  and  sententious  maxims  of  intuitive 
sagacity,  the  results  of  calm  wisdom  and 
of  mature  experience.  Well,  indeed,  my 
Lords,  do  I  feel  it  to  be  for  me  that  I  need 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  achievements 
which  have  for  ever  illustrated  the  name 
of  that  great  man.  You  are  already  all 
well  aware  of  his  unparalleled  achieve- 
ments in  the  field,  his  possession  of  all  the 
qualifications  which  mark  the  great  mili- 
tary leader,  his  sagacity  in  council,  his  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  his  Sovereign,  his  deep 
and  untiring  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
his  country,  his  noble  self-reliance,  his 
firmness  and  zeal,  and  that  distinguishing 
trait  in  his  character,  his  abnegation  of  all 
selfish  views  in  consideration  of  the  welfare 
of  his  country.  My  Lords,  all  these  great 
and  high  qualities  are  already  written  in 
the  undying  pages  of  history;  they  are  al- 
ready engraven  on  the  grateful  hearts  of 
an  uuforgetting  people;  they  have  already 
been  honoured  by  the  recognition  of  the 
Sovereign — they  have  been  liberally  ac- 
knowledged and  confessed  by  all  the  world. 
But  he  is  gone;  he  is  gone  where  human 
honour  is  no  more,  and  where  mortal  glory 
is  lost  in  infinite  benignity  and  justice. 
He  is  gone,  in  the  words  of  the  noble  tri- 
bute paid  by  the  Italian  poet  to  the  illus- 
trious Duke's  great  rival — 

"  Ov  d  silenzio  e  tenebre 
La  gloria  ohe  passo." 

This  country  can  never  forget  all  the 
events  of  his  long  and  splendid  career — his 
triumphs  on  the  field  of  battle,  at  the  head 
of  his  troops — his  services  in  the  con- 
gresses of  monarchs,  in  the  councQs  of 
statesmen,  in  the  cabinets  of  his  colleagues, 
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and  in  tbe  face  of  the  assembled  Parlia- 
ment of  his  country,  while  throughout  he 
remained  unsedaced  by  the  lustre  of  his 
own  great  name,  and  undazzled  by  the 
blaze  of  his  own  transcendent  glory — sted- 
fastly  resisting  the  promptings  of  a  vulgar 
ambition — ^flinging  away  from  him  as  un- 
worthy of  his  notice  all  motives  of  personal 
interest,  he  rose  superior  to  the  paltry 
struggles  of  parties,  and  in  every  stago  of 
his  life  preferred  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  Crown  which  he  served  to  any 

Setty  or  personal  feeling  of  self-interest, 
[y  Lords,  from  this  great  subject  1  turn 
to  subjects  of  far  lower  interest,  but  sub- 
jects, nevertheless,  of  no  inconsiderable 
magnitude.  But  before  1  touch  upon  them, 
I  must  return  my  thanks — and  I  am  sure 
your  Lordships  will  be  disposed  to  join  me 
on  the  occasion — to  my  noble  Friends,  the 
noble  Earl  and  the  noble  Marquess  who 
moved  and  seconded  the  Address,  for  the 
signal  good  taste,  the  clearness  and  pre- 
cision with  which  they  have  called  your 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  various  topics 
in  that  Address.  Although  I  have  often 
in  this  and  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment listened  to  the  early  efforts  of  young 
Members  of  either  House,  with  respect  to 
whom  the  country  had  afterwards  reason 
to  form  the  highest  expectations,  I  can 
truly  say  that  1  have  seldom  listened  to 
any  discourses  delivered  under  the  same 
circumstances  which  held  out  stronger 
hopes  of  future  distinction  than  the  dis- 
courses which  have  this  evening  marked 
the  introduction  to  Parliamentary  life  of 
my  noble  Friends,  the  noble  Earl  and  the 
noblo  Marquess.  I  should  also  feel  that  I 
should  not  discharge  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
frankly  acknowledge  the  courteous,  and  1 
hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  the 
friendly  tone  in  which  the  noble  Marquess 
opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) — 
who  I  rejoice  is  once  more  among  us  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session  —  re- 
ferred to  the  position  in  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  now  stand  towards  Par- 
liament, It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  which  can 
disturb  that  unanimity  with  which  it  is  so 
desirable  that  we  should  present  our  Address 
to  Her  Majesty.  I  do  not  at  all  complain 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  noble  Marquess 
referred  to  one  point  on  which  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary for  me  frankly  and  unreservedly 
to  state  the  views  which  I  entertain.  I 
thank  the  noble  Marquess  and  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  opposite  (Lord  Brough- 


am) for  the  language  they  hate  held  with 
regard  to  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations  ; 
and  I  concur  with  both  of  them  in  think- 
ing that  while  it  is  our  plain  and  obvious 
duty  to  abstain  from  interfering  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  any  foreign  State — while  I  recog- 
nise to  the  fullest  extent  the  right  of  every 
State  to  regulate  its  own  affairs,  the  consti- 
tution and  the  form  of  its  government,  or 
any  other  matter  of  purely  internal  in- 
terest ;  and  while,  moreover,  looking  not 
to  the  language  alone,  but  looking  to  the 
acts  of  all  foreign  nations,  I  see  no  appre- 
hension at  the  present  moment  of  an  mter- 
ruption  of  our  friendly  relations  with  any  one 
of  those  nations  with  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent in  amity,  whatever  may  be  their  forms 
of  government,  I  cordially  concur  with  the 
noble  Marquess,  and  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  in  thinking  that  it  is  not  to  the 
professions — it  is  not  to  the  friendly  acts — 
it  is  not  to  the  attitude  of  any  foreign 
country  that  this  nation  must  trust  if  wo 
desire  to  be  independent  and  to  be  respect- 
ed— I  believe  that  while  we  are  desirous  of 
maintaining  the  goodwill  of  all  foreign  na- 
tions— while  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  all 
causes  of  offence  and  irritation,  our  real 
permanent  security  must  rest  on  our  own 
capacity  for  internal  defence,  on  the  hearts 
in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  next  in- 
stance on  the  organisation  of  our  own 
people.  And,  therefore,  I  think  it  is  a 
legitimate  subject  of  congratulation  that, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  in  various 
quarters  by  persons  of  whom  I  desire  only 
to  say  that  I  think,  whatever  may  be  their 
motives,  their  policy  is  mistaken,  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  that  purely  defen- 
sive force  which  was  provided  by  the  Act 
of  last  Session,  and  which  received  the 
sanction  of  the  illustrious  Duke  we  have  lost 
in  the  very  last  speech  which  he  addressed 
to  your  Lordships — I  think  it  is  a  legitimate 
subject  of  congratulation  to  iind  that,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  prevent  the  formation  and  or- 
ganisation of  that  force,  there  has  still 
been  found  throughout  the  country  that 
strong  British  feeling,  that  attachment  to 
our  national  institutions — an  attachment 
demonstrated  not  by  words,  but  by  actions 
— which  has  brought  into  tbe  field  for  the 
public  defence,  and  notwithstanding  many 
difficulties  has  brought  into  some  degree  of 
efficiency,  as  fine  and  able  a  body  of  young 
men  as  ever  volunteered  their  services  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  during  the  hot- 
test period  of  the  war.     Nqf>wi11  I  deny 
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that  there  is  much  that  ought  to  he  done 
for  the  material  defence  of  the  country. 
That  18  a  topic,  however,  into  which  I  am 
sure  that  jour  Lordships  will  not  expect  that 
I  should  enter  on  this  occasion.  It  is  suffi- 
cient if  I  say  that  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  heen  sedulously 
and  continuously  directed  to  that  most  im- 
portant ohject,  and  no  douht  their  means 
of  effectively  providing  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  without  any  desire  of  giving 
offence  to  foreign  Powers,  will  be  not  incon- 
siderably strengthened  by  the  tone  and  lan- 
guage which  the  noble  Marquess,  with  so 
much  sound  sense  and  good  feeling,  has  ad- 
dressed to  you  this  evening.  My  Lords, 
I  will  not  now  touch  on  any  of  the  topics  of 
the  Speech  relating  to  our  foreign  relations, 
or  indeed  on  any  topic  except  one  of  those 
to  which  the  noble  Marquess  has  adverted  ; 
because — important  as  they  all  are,  and 
confident  as  I  feel,  that  more  fitting  op- 
portunities will  offer  of  discussing  them 
—  I  am  confident  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  whenever  discussion  shall 
take  place  upon  any  of  them,  will  be  able 
to  justify  the  course  which  they  have  pur- 
sued, and  the  measures  which  they  intend 
to  recommend  to  Parliament.  But  I  con- 
cur with  the  noble  Marquess  that  this  is 
not  the  occasion,  nor  is  it  desirable  on  any 
of  these  subjects,  to  pledge  your  Lord- 
ships, by  agreeing  unanimously  to  this 
Address,  to  the  assertion  of  any  principle 
as  connected  with  any  of  these  measures. 
But  there  is  one  topic,  and  that  one  of 
paramount  importance,  upon  which  I  think 
I  shall  not  discharge  my  duty  to  your  Lord- 
ships and  the  country  if  I  do  not  say  a  few 
words.  I  advert  to  that  passage  of  Her 
Majesty's  Speech  in  which  She  congratu- 
lates the  country,  and  I  believe  with  very 
good  reason,  upon  the  improved  condition 
of  the  country  generally,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  industrious  classes.  When 
I  say  the  improved  condition  I  mean  this : 
For  a  course  of  three  or  four  years,  since 
a  period  of  great  difficulty,  of  great  misery, 
and  of  great  national  calamity,  there  has 
been  a  gradual,  and  to  my  mind  a  most 
satisfactory,  progress  in  each  year  in  im- 
provement over  the  year  preceding,  until 
at  last  in  the  year  1852,  I  believe  we  have 
returned  in  every  respect  to,  and  in  some 
we  have  gone  beyond,  the  period  of  1846, 
which  was  a  period  of  great  and  acknow- 
ledged national  prosperity.  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  causes,  I  am  speaking  of  facts  ; 
and  although  I  will  not  trouble  your  Lord- 
ships with  many  of  them  at  present,  I  will 
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refer  to  some  which  I  have  obtained  from  the 
best  sources  of  information,  and  which  I  con- 
sider to  he  the  best  tests  of  the  real  condition 
of  the  industrious  classes  of  this  country,  and 
which  show  that  that  condition  is  one  of  un- 
usual prosperity.  I  believe  you  can  take  no 
better  criterions  than,  upon  this  subject, 
for  example,  the  amount  of  pauperism,  and 
the  consumption  of  the  principal  articles, 
such  as  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  tobacco,  sugar, 
and  all  those  other  articles  which  enter 
into  the  consumption  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  and  with  regard  to  which,  those 
being  articles  of  exclusively  foreign  impor- 
tation, we  are  capable  not  merely  of  ascer- 
taining the  amount  which  has  been  im- 
ported, but  also  the  amount  which  has 
been  consumed,  without  the  possibility  of 
the  admixture  of  any  article  grown  in  this 
country,  the  amount  of  which,  of  conrse, 
greater  or  less,  would  materially  affect  the 
calculation.  I  find,  then,  that  with  regard 
to  all  these  articles,  there  has  heen  within 
the  last  few  years  a  continuous  and  pro- 
gressively rapid  increase  of  consumption, 
from  which  I  think  we  may  fairly  argue 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  so  far 
as  their  expenditure  would  directly  show 
itself  in  the  consumption  of  those  articles, 
are  in  a  state  of  gradual  improvement. 
I  look  again  to  the  condition  of  the  savings 
banks  of  this  country ;  and  I  think  that 
few  circumstances  more  clearly  show  the 
condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity than  the  proportions  which  are 
borne  between  the  amount  subtracted  from 
and  the  amount  deposited  in  the  savings 
banks.  Now  I  am  not  speaking  of  the 
number  of  depositors,  or  the  amount  of  the 
deposits,  because  the  sums  deposited  and 
the  number  of  depositors  may  be  influenced 
by  certain  accidental  circumstances,  and 
do  not  necessarily  exhibit  the  amount  of 
the  sums  saved  from  the  earnings  of  the 
people ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  amount 
of  the  contributions.  I  find  that  in  the 
course  of  the  years  1847, 1848,  and  1849, 
there  was  a  diminution  in  the  amount  in- 
vested in  the  savings  banks  of  a  most  for- 
midable character.  I  will  not  trouble  your 
Lordships  by  many  figures,  but  this  is  a 
case  which  shows,  in  a  very  striking  man- 
ner, the  extent  to  which  years  of  distress 
had  operated  on  the  condition  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  period  at  which  the  tide 
began  to  turn  towards  prosperity.  I  hold 
in  my  hand  a  table,  which,  dividing  the 
districts  of  this  country  into  agricultural 
districts  and  manufacturing  districts,  ex- 
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hibits  in  each  year  since  1846  the  amounts 
paid  in  to  the  trustees,  and  the  amounts 
withdrawn  from  the  trustees  of  the  sayings 
banks;  and   the  balance  between   those 
amounts  affords  no  bad  indication  of  the 
prosperity  or  the  distress  of  the  country. 
Now,  in  the  agricultural  districts  I  find 
this  remarkable  result :  In  the  year  1846, 
towards  the  close  of  that  year,  there  had 
been  withdrawn  in  those  districts,  beyond 
the  deposits,  a  sum  of  80,4342.;    in  the 
year  1847  the  withdrawals  had  surpassed 
the  deposits  by  a  sum  of  335,0002. ;  in  the 
year  1848  that  balance  was  no  less  than 
782,0002. ;  in  the  year  1 849  it  was  379,0002. ; 
in  the  year  1850  it  was  542,0002.;   in  the 
year  1851  this  adverse  balance  was  reduced 
to  165,0002.;  and  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent year  1  am  happy  to  say  that  the 
amounts  of  the  withdrawals  and  of  the  de- 
posits have  balanced  themselves  within  a 
few  hundred  pounds.     This  is  so  far  satis- 
factory ;    but  these  statistics  show   that 
from  1848  to  1852  great  sufferings  had 
been  endured  by  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion;   for  in  those  four  years  the  balance 
withdrawn  from  the  savings  banks  in  the 
agricultural  districts   alone  amounted  to 
nearly  two  millions  and  a  half.    The  manu- 
facturing districts  exhibited  during  those 
years  a  similar  falling-off — that  is  to  say, 
during  the  early  period  of  those  years;  in- 
asmuch as  in  the  years  1846  and  1847, 
there   was  a  predominance  in  the  with- 
drawals over  the  deposits  to  the  amount  of 
330,0002.;   but  in  the  years  1848,  1849, 

1850,  and  1851 — in  every  one  of  those 
years — there  had  been  in  favour  of  the 
manufacturing  districts  an  increase  in 
the  deposits,  varying  from  200,0002.  to 
400,0002.  But  without  troubling  your 
Lordships  with  further  figures,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  know  that  in  the  years  1850, 

1851,  and  1852,  there  is  exhibited  in  these 
manufacturing  districts  in  regard  to  the 
savings  banks  the  same  evidence  of  pros- 
perity as  is  exhibited  in  the  consumption 
of  articles  of  prime  necessity — the  evidence 
of  a  constantly  improving  state  of  things, 
and  of  a  recurrence  to  that  condition  of  na- 
tional prosperity  which  was  experienced  in 
1846.  Now,  my  Lords,  as  1  said  before, 
I  am  stating  facts,  and  not  attributing 
causes;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  not 
shrink  from  expressing  my  opinion  with 
regard  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  causes 
which  have  been  at  work  to  effect  these 
results.  1  do  not  hesitate  in  making  an 
acknowledgment  that  in  my  opinion  a  great 
portion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural^ 


and  the  manufacturing,  and  the  labouring 
classes,  but  more  especially  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  legis- 
lation, combined  with  other  causes,  which 
has  given  to  them  the  advantage  of  cheap 
and  abundant  food,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  other  ciroumstances  have  prevented 
from  being  accompanied  by  those  concomi- 
tant evils  which  we  had  undoubtedly  anti- 
cipated. Your  Lordships  will  recollect  the 
circumstances  to  which  1  refer  as  having 
neutralised  the  injurious  effects  of — while 
they  have  permitted  to  come  into  full  ope- 
ration— the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
a  system  of  policy  which  makes  the  provi- 
sions of  the  people  cheap  and  abundant. 
1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  1  concur  in  a 
great  measure  with  my  noble  Friend  the 
noble  Earl  behind  me,  that  two  causes 
have  had  a  material  effect  in  contributing 
to  that  result — namely,  the  discovery  of 
extensive  gold  mines  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  the  large  amount  of  emi- 
gration, which,  parly  arising  from  that  dis- 
covery, and  partly  arising  from  other  causes, 
has  taken  place  to  an  enormous  extent, 
and  to  a  still  increasing  extent,  during  the 
law  few  years.  The  apprehensions  which 
I  entertained — apprehensions  which  were 
entertained  by  a  large  number  of  those 
who  concurred  with  me  in  political  opinion 
— that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  provisions, 
other  matters  remaining  as  they  were, 
would  be  quite  certain  to  lead  to  a  corre- 
sponding, and  more  than  a  corresponding, 
fall  in  the  amount  of  wages,  have  not,  1 
am  happy  to  say,  been  verified  by  the  fact. 
I  think,  however,  that  that  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  might  have  been  theoretically 
made  clear,  and  which,  but  for  the  circum- 
stances to  which  1  am  alluding,  would  have 
been  proved  by  practical  demonstration. 
My  Lords,  1  read,  perhaps,  an  erroneous 
report,  but  I  read  with  considerable  sur- 
prise a  few  days  ago,  a  statement  attri- 
buted to  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  T. 
B.  Macaulay),  whose  improved  state  of 
health — and  I  rejoice  to  say  it — permits 
him  again  to  devote  his  abilities  to  the  ac- 
tive duties  of  public  life,  the  brilliancy  of 
whose  oratory,  and  the  greatness  of  whose 
talents,  the  new  Hou^  of  Commons  must 
look  upon  as  a  great  and  important  acqui- 
sition ;  but,  my  Lords,  if  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  whom  1  have 
referred  be  correctly  reported — a  speech, 
the  eloquence  of  which  I  cannot  but  ad- 
mire, although  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
was  directed — 1  will  not  say  hardly,  but 
in  a  manner  not  worthy  of  the  talents^of 
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the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  against  myself, 
and  against  some  of  those  friends  with 
whom  I  have  the  honour  and  the  happiness 
to  act — I  say,  if  that  speech  be  correctly 
reported,  I  am  compelled  to  give  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  greater  credit  for  the  bril- 
liancy of  his  oratory  than  for  the  soundness 
of  his  arguments.  Because,  in  speaking 
of  this  very  question  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  cheapness  of  provisions  and  the 
fall  of  wages,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  he  ''  never  had 
any  apprehensions  upon  the  subject,  be- 
cause he  bore  in  mind  that  the  price  of 
wheat  was  lower  and  the  amount  of  wages 
higher  in  Ohio  than  in  England."  But 
that  argument  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
effect  of  the  price  of  provisions  upon  the 
amount  of  wages.  He  compared  two  dif- 
ferent countries  in  a  wholly  different  state 
of  society.  He  said  that,  because  in  Ohio, 
where  land  may  be  obtained  for  a  trifle, 
where  the  population  is  scattered,  and  where 
labour  is  scarce,  because  there  there  is  a 
coincidence  of  high  wages  and  a  low  price 
of  provisions,  it  will  follow  as  a  consequence 
that  the  same  effects  would  take  place  in 
England  in  a  totally  different  state  of  soci- 
ety, and  where  the  amount  of  wages  is  re- 
gulated by  the  proportion  which  the  supply 
of  labour  bears  to  the  demand  for  labour 
in  the  labour  market.  My  Lords,  all  that  we 
contend  for  is  this — that  when  in  Ohio,  as 
in  England  and  everywhere  else,  the  prices 
of  corn  or  provisions  fall  to  the  consumer 
and  to  the  producer,  in  that  case,  apart 
from  other  circumstances,  there  will  be  a 
diminution  of  wages  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. But,  my  Lords,  the  circumstances  as 
affecting  this  country  have  been  wholly 
altered  by  the  two  important  causes  to 
which  I  have  referred — by,  in  the  first 
place,  the  large  production,  the  incredibly 
large  and  increasing  production,  of  gold — 
a  circumstance  important,  not  only  in  its 
effects  upon  the  money  price  of  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  commerce,  but  which,  by  making 
money  cheap  and  abundant,  and  conse- 
quently reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  en- 
ables the  employers  of  labour  to  make  ex- 
ertions which  they  otherwise  could  not 
make,  and  enables  them  to  furnish  an 
amount  of  employment  which  throws  the 
balance  in  favour  of  the  labourer,  by  di- 
minishing the  apparent  number  of  the 
competitors  for  employment :  and  then, 
independently  of  this,  look  to  the  extent 
to  which  emigration  has  been  carried  during 
the  last  few  years.  Why,  I  have  here  a 
return  of  the  amount  of  emigration  in  the 
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course  of  the  last  two  years.     I  find  that, 
taking  England  and  Ireland  together,  the 
amount  of  emigration  from  these  countries 
in  the  years  1850,  1851,  and  1852,  has 
been    as    follows : — In    the    year    1850, 
220,000;  in  the  year  1851,  273,000;  and 
in    the  year  1852,    305,000   persons  — 
making  a  total   in   three  years  of  about 
830,000  persons  :  most  of  them,  be  it  re* 
collected,  being  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
competitors  in  the  labour  market  of  this 
country.     Now  we  must  not  suppose  that 
this  emigration  is  taking  place  exclusively 
from  Ireland.     The  emigration  from  Liver- 
pool must  always  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion to  a  great  extent,  because  it  must  be 
assumed  that  of  the  number  of  those  who 
emigrate  from  Liverpool  9-lOths   are  in 
reality  Irish;  so  that  only  1-1 0th  could  be 
considered   to   be  English   emigration — 
that  is  to  say,  18,000  out  of  about  187,000 
persons.    There  have,  therefore,  emigrated 
from  England  alone  about  80,000  persons. 
It  is  possible  that  these  two  circumstances 
combined— the  large  amount  of  gold,  on 
the  one  hand,  rendering  money  cheap  and 
the  means  of  employment  easy;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  great  diminution  in  the 
number  of  competitors  for  labour  in  the 
market,  must  have  had  the  effect  in  the 
long  run  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  the 
wages  of  the  labouring   classes,  and  of 
thereby  altering  the  state  of  affairs,  so  as 
in  a  great  degree  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  those  accompanying  evils,  which, 
but  for  those   mitigating  circumstances, 
would  have  occasioned  a  rapid  and  a  con- 
siderable fall  of  wages.     But,  my  Lords, 
without  looking  to  what  might  have  been 
the  causes,  the  system  is  now  established, 
and  working  more  advantageously  for  the 
labouring  classes  than  we  had  anticipated. 
I  am  bound  to  look,  not  to  the  causes,  but 
to  the  practical  result.     I  am  bound  to 
look,  also,  to  the  deliberate  expression  of 
the  opinion  and  feelings  of  the  country. 
My  Lords,  when  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  Session,  I  had,  for  the  first  time, 
the  unexpected  honour  of  addressing  your 
Lordships  from  the  place  in  which  I  now 
stand,  I  stated  to  your  Lordships  that  it 
was  my  desire  to  be  enabled  to  conduct  the 
business  of  the  country  through  the  Ses- 
sion which  had  then  commenced  without 
any  reference  to  those  important  questions 
on  which  a  considerable  difference  of  opin- 
ion existed :  I  mean  the  fiscal  regulations  of 
the  country.     I  was  of  opinion  that  that 
was  a  point  which  ought  to  be  referred  to 
the  deliberate  consideratioivof  the  country, 
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as  tested  by  the  result  of  a  general  elec- 
tion. I  stated  tbat,  by  the  result  of  that 
general  election  I  and  my  Colleagues  were 
prepared  to  abide,  and  had  determined 
we  should  haye  the  full  sanction  and  sup- 
port of  a  large  majority  of  the  country,  to 
abstain  from  proposing  those  measures 
which  we  ourselves,  in  our  own  private 
judgment,  might  have  deemed  most  con- 
ducive to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  State.  My  Lords,  that  appeal  has 
been  made ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  to  your  Lordships  that  with  regard 
to  the  imposition  of  any  duty  upon  corn 
and  provisions,  not  only  is  there  not  that 
large  majority  without  the  existence  of 
which  I  declared  that  I  would  submit  no 
such  proposition  to  the  consideration  of 
Parliament;  but  the  country  by  a  very 
large  and  undoubted  majority,  including  a 
Tory  considerable  number  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  agricultural  districts  them- 
selves, has  declared  that  whether  it  might 
have  been  desirable  or  not  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  yet  that  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  they  are  determined  not  to  depart 
from  that  system  of  legislation  which  has 
been  established — that  the  country  will 
not  agree  to  the  imposition  of  any  tax  on 
the  introduction  of  articles  of  provisions. 
My  Lords,  I  say  that  that  resolution  car- 
ries with  it  the  whole  financial  policy  of 
the  country.  It  might  have  been  possible 
to  have  adopted  the  system  of  free  trade, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  and  to  have  made 
those  particular  articles  exceptions  to  the 
general  policy.  But  it  is  not  possible  to 
lay  down  a  system  of  policy  by  which  you 
should  have  free  trade  in  com  and  provi- 
sions, and  yet  not  follow  up,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  same  principle  with  regard  to 
other  articles.  My  Lords,  if  I  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  common  expression 
••  free  trade,"  it  is  this,  that  you.will  not 
impose  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
individual  or  local  Interests,  but  that  you 
will  impose  them  for  the  purposes  of  reve- 
nue, and  of  revenue  only;  and  that  in  the 
imposition  of  those  taxes  you  will  have  es- 
pecial regard  to  lightening  the  burdens 
which  may  be  imposed  upon  those  articles 
which  mainly  enter  into  the  consumption 
of  tho  great  mass  of  the  community. 
Now,  my  Lords,  in  that  system  I  see 
much  of  advantage,  but  I  do  not  deny  that 
I  see  much  of  d^culty.  I  see  great  pre- 
sent advantages,  but  I  am  not  sure — God 
forbid  that  I  should  be  right ! — that  that 
system  may  not  lead  to  future  embarrass- 
ments as  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 


changes  in  our  financial  system.  But,  my 
Lords,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  after 
the  opinion  which  has  been  pronounced  by 
the  country,  whatever  may  be  my  own 
views,  or  those  of  my  colleagues,  as  to  the 
policy  which  we  may  deem  it  desirable 
should  be  adopted,  I  see  that  the  recur- 
rence  of  such  a  policy  would  be  in  itself 
impracticable;  and  that,  even  if  it  were 
practicable,  it  would  be  most  undesirable 
to  raise  such  a  question  for  controversy 
among  large  masses  of  the  community. 
On  the  part,  then,  of  myself  and  of  my 
colleagues,  I  bow  to  the  decision  of  the 
country;  and  having  so  bowed,  I  declare 
on  their  part  and  on  my  own,  that  while 
desirous  of  mitigating  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power  that  unavoidable  injury  which  the 
adoption  of  that  policy  has  inflicted,  and 
must  inflict  on  important  classes,  I  do  not 
adopt  it  with  any  reserve  whatever.  I 
adopt  it  frankly  as  the  decision  of  the 
country,  and  I  am  prepared  honestly  and 
fairly  to  carry  it  out  as  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  My  Lords,  I  hope  that  the  noble 
Marquess  will  not,  after  what  I  have  stated, 
say  either  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
require  time  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to 
the  course  which  they  will  pursue,  or  that 
they  have  faltered  or  hesitated  in  declaring 
their  intention.  It  would  be  obviously  im« 
proper  for  me,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  those  measures 
by  which  we  believe  that  that  injury  might 
be  mitigated,  and  by  which  we  believe  that 
without  interfering  with  the  general  policy 
which  for  shortness  is  called  •*  free  trade,  ' 
we  might  confer  advantages  on  those  classes 
which  have  sufi^ered  from  its  adoption — 
I  say  it  would  be  improper  for  me  on  this 
occasion  to  offer  any  statement  in  detail  to 
your  Lordships'  House.  But  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  stating  to  your  Lordships 
that  if  you  and  the  country  can  have  pa- 
tience and  wait  for  a  period  of  one  short 
fortnight,  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  will  then  be  pre- 
pared to  lay  before  the  other  House  of 
PaVliament,  in  full  detail,  those  financial 
measures,  which  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  of 
opinion  should  be  adopted.  Until  that 
period  shall  arrive,  I  trust  that  the  House 
will  abstain  from  pronouncing  or  express- 
ing any  opinion.  I  trust  that  your  Lord- 
ships will  hear  at  all  events  tho  views 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  may  en- 
tertain upon  the  subject.  I  trust  you  will 
give  a  deliberate  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration to  that  most  important  and  vital 
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question.  Tou  may — the  other  House  of 
Parliament  may — dissent  from  those  views, 
or  they  may  adopt  those  views.  They  may, 
if  they  dissent  from  those  views,  and  if 
they  think  fit  to  act  upon  their  dissent — 
they  may,  if  they  can  comhine  a  sufficient 
numher  of  Gentlemen  capahle  of  acting 
together  on  this  suhject,  and  on  all  other 
Buhjects  in  which  the  great  interests  of 
the  country  are  concerned — they  may  un- 
douhtedly,  in  that  case,  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  the  policy  which,  with  no  difference 
of  opinion  among  them — which,  without 
hesitation,  subsequent  to  the  decision  of 
the  last  general  election.  Her  Majesty's 
Govemmenc  have  deliberately  adopted. 
But  I  hope  anjd  believe,  my  Lords,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  will  be  displayed  in 
Parliament  a  good  sense  and  a  moderation 
which  will  not  sacrifice  the  great  interests 
of  the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
personal  taunts  or  indulgiug  in  personal 
recrimination  or  personal  charges.  I  be- 
lieve and  I  hope  that  on  all  sides  of  the 
House  there  will  be  evinced,  in  the  progress 
of  this  Session,  that  spirit  of  which  we  have 
had  so  honourable  and  so  satisfactory  an 
instance  in  the  tone  of  the  noble  Marquess 
in  this  House  to-night — a  spirit  which  will 
induce  Parliament  to  look  at  great  subjects 
of  national  importance,  not  through  the 
medium  of  this  or  that  section  or  party — 
not  through  the  medium  of  private  interest 
— but  as  the  great  Duke  whom  we  have 
lost  would  have  looked  at  those  subjects, 
through  the  medium  of  that  national  wel- 
fare of  which  not  Ministers  alone,  but  the 
Members  of  this  and  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  are  the  natural  and  proper 
depositories.  My  Lords,  I  will  not  detain 
your  Lordships  by  entering  into  any  other 
topics  introduced  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  With  regard  to  this  question,  I 
have  frankly  stated  that  we  shall  endeavour 
as  honestly  to  carry  out  the  policy  to  which 
we  have  hitherto  objected  as  if  we  our- 
selves had  been  the  authors  of  that  policy. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  say  as  frankly  and  as 
distinctly  that  I  will  not  abstain  from  any 
effort  which  in  my  judgment,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  my  colleagues,  can  be  made  to 
mitigate  the  evils  which  have  been  endured 
by  those  who  have  suffered  feom  the  in- 
evitable effects  of  that  policy  which  the 
nation  has  now  finally  adopted. 

Motion  agreed  to  Ifemine  Dissentiente  ; 
and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
the  Address :  The  Committee  withdrew  ; 
luid,  after  some  Time,  Report  was  made 
of  an  Address  drawn  by  the  Committee, 
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which  being  read,  was  agreed  to,  and  Or- 
dered to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  by 
the  Lords  with  White  Staves. 
House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Thursday,  November  11,  1852. 
Minutes.]     Public  Bill. — 1°  Outlawries. 

Message  to  attend  Her  Majesty ;  The 
House  went  ;  and  being  returned — 

Mr.  SPEAKER  reported  that  the 
House  had  that  day  been  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
make  a  most  gracious  Speech  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  that,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  accuracy,  he  had  procured 
a  copy  thereof.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
then  read  the  Speech  to  the  House. 

ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  SPEECH. 
Lord  LOVAINE  rose  and  said  :  Sir,  in 
rising  to  move  that  an  humble  Address  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty,  in  reply  to  the 
gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne  which 
has  just  been  read,  I  confess  that  I  wish 
the  task  had  fallen  upon  somo  abler,  some 
more  experienced  Member  of  this  House, 
who  would  have  been  able  to  give  due 
weight  to  the  many  important  topics  which 
it  contains.  I  feel.  Sir,  the  more  embar- 
rassment when  I  consider  that  the  first 
subject  of  that  Speech  is  one  which  must 
awaken  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  this 
House,  feelings  of  the  deepest  sympathy, 
affection,  and  regret.  I  allude.  Sir,  of 
course,  to  that  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  in  which,  with  Her  usual  kind  and 
affectionate  regard  for  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  Her  people.  Her  Majesty  in- 
vites us,  their  representatives,  to  join  in 
making  provision  for  the  funeral  obse* 
quies  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Sir,  I  believe  this  House  will  excuse  me  if 
I  approach  with  awe  an  event  which  has 
cast  a  shadow  of  grief  and  dismay  over 
the  mighty  empire  which  obeys  the  sceptre 
of  these  realms  —  the  quenching  of  that 
light  which  for  nearly  half  a  century  has 
been  the  beacon  to  every  Englishman  to 
light  him  on  the  path  of  duty  and  honour. 
No  obsequies  that  we  can  give — no  funeral 
pomp  that  we  can  bestow — can  be  adequate 
to  express  the  love  and  veneration  which 
this  House  and  the  country  bore  to  that 
great  man — a  love  and  veneration.  Sir, 
which  was  not  founded  upon  the  mere 
evanescent  and  vulgar  admiration  of  mili- 
tary glory.     It  was  not  thi^n  his  early 
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eareer  he  had  already  given  to  England 
the  supremacy  of  the  vast  empire  of  India 
— it  was  not  that,  from  triumph  to  triumph, 
he  had  raised  the  name  and  glory  of  Eng- 
land to  the  highest  rank  amongst  the  na- 
tions— it  was  not  that  he  seemed  to  have 
chained  victory  to  his  standard,  that  he 
finally  hecame  the  conqueror  of  the  con- 
queror of  the  world — it  was  not,  Sir,  I 
say,  so  much  for  these  things  that  this 
country  loved  him,  as  hecause,  not  dazzled 
or  hlinded  hy  the  hrightest  effulgence  of 
those  glories  that  war  had  shed  around  his 
head,  and  undeafened  hy  the  earthquake 
voice  of  victory  which  hailed  him  the  sa- 
viour of  the  nations,  he  was  ahle  to  discern 
the  true  end  and  object  of  war — an  honour- 
able and  lasting  peace.  And  when  he  had 
brought  this  country  out  of  the  most  tre- 
mendous struggle  that  ever  nation  was  en- 
gaged in,  for  existence,  as  well  as  for  vic- 
tory, he  used  all  the  powers  that  his  suc- 
cesses had  given  him  to  effect  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  that  pacification 
which  his  arms  had  obtained — and  that, 
by  every  means  of  conciliation,  by  every 
counsel  of  moderation  that  was  consis- 
tent with  the  safety  and  honour  of  this 
country.  How  well  he  succeeded,  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  thirty-seven  years  can  tell. 
We  loved  him,  Sir,  because,  though  he 
was  the  intimate  and  counsellor  of  the 
monarchs  of  Christendom,  he  used  his 
power  for  no  purposes  of  selfish  aggran- 
disement, but  took  his  station  amongst  us, 
ambitious  to  prove  himself  the  most  faith- 
ful and  devoted  servant  of  the  Crown, 
the  surest  and  most  vigilant  protector  of 
the  rights  and  welfare  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
I  believe.  Sir,  his  political  opponents  will 
bear  witness  that  his  counsel  was  always 
ready  in  the  darkest  hour  of  danger  and 
difficulty,  and  that  they  could  always  rely 
on  his  honour  and  sincerity,  no  less  than 
on  the  far-seeing  and  intuitive  sagacity 
which  could  descry  the  path  of  safety, 
hidden  to  less  gifted  eyes.  His  name  will 
descend  to  posterity,  not  only  as  that  of  a 
great  statesman— of  the  greatest  warrior 
— ^but  as  a  colossal  example  of  unswerving 
obedience  to  the  calls  of  duty,  of  truth,  of 
loyalty,  and  of  honour.  I  thank  God  that 
he  went  down' to  the  grave  with  undimmed 
intellect,  conscious  of  the  love  that  his 
country  bore  him,  conscious  how  well  he 
had  deserved  that  love,  conscious  that  he 
had  performed  his  last  duty  in  warning 
his  country  against  the  danger  arising  from 
the  intoxication  of  security,  into  which  her 
tery  peace  and  prosperity  had   plunged 


her.  And  I  think,  Sir,  that  when  we  have 
closed  the  tomb  over  his  remains,  when 
we  have  left  him  alone  in  his  glory,  it  will 
be  for  the  House  to  consider  his  last  war- 
ning, to  recollect  that  we  have  no  longer 
the  protection  of  that  name,  which  was  an 
omen  of  victory  to  us,  and  of  terror  and 
defeat  to  our  enemies — "  a  lion  in  their 
path,"  which  the  boldest  never  ventured 
to  approach;  we  must  remember  this,  we 
must  muster  our  resources,  and  prepare 
for  the  advent  of  that  day  of  adversity 
which  comes  to  nations  not  less  than  to 
individuals.  But  it  is  time  for  me  to  quit 
this  subject.  I  am  well  aware  how  poor 
and  inadequate  my  expressions  are  to  re- 
present the  feelings  of  this  House  and  of 
the  country;  but  trust  that  the  House  will 
bear  with  me  in  its  sympathy  in  the  spirit 
in  which  I  have  ventured  to  pay  this  last 
and  feeble  tribute  to  the  immortal  memory 
of  the  greatest  of  Englishmen.  Passing 
then  to  the  other  subjects  mentioned  in  Her 
Majesty's  Speech,  I  perceive  that  She  gra- 
ciously acknowledges  the  readiness  with 
which  the  population  of  this  kingdom  have 
come  forward  to  volunteer  for  the  defence 
of  the  country.  Sir,  though  I  was  not  a 
Member  of  this  House  at  the  time,  I  per- 
fectly recollect  the  evil  auguries  with  which 
the  Bill  passed  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
Session  was  received — how  we  were  told 
that  Englishmen,  unapt  to  war,  were  dis- 
inclined to  undergo  the  discipline  requisite 
to  fit  them  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  were  unwilling  to  come  forward  as 
volunteers.  Sir,  the  paper  that  I  have 
here  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  augu- 
ries of  evil.  .  I  believe  that  the  levy  of 
men  was  calculated  at  50,000,  and  that  in 
the  short  space  of  six  weeks  (or  hardly  ao 
much)  which  has  elapsed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  enrolment  of  volunteers  30,000 
men  have  already  enrolled  themselves  for 
the  defence  of  their  country.  I  think  it 
but  just  to  read  to  the  House  the  names  of 
those  counties  which  have  already  furnish- 
ed their  full  quota  of  volunteers,  many  of 
whom  are  at  present  exercising — they  are 
Bedford,  Buckingham,  Dorset,  Essex, 
Gloucester,  Hertford,  Oxford,  Huntingdon, 
Lincoln,  London,  Northampton,  Denbigh, 
and  Montgomery.  I  can  bear  witness, 
from  my  own  personal  experience,  to  the 
great  docility  and  aptitude  for  learning 
their  duties,  to  the  good  conduct,  and  to 
the  very  remarkable  proficiency  in  the  use 
of  arms,  which  those  volunteers  now  in  the 
field  have  shown  ;  and  I  can  state  tluiC 
it  astonishes  even  those  who  like  me  have 
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pftAsed  part  of  their  lifes  in  the  service  of 
the  regular  Army.  Before  passing  to  the 
next  subject,  I  must  observe  that  if  the 
necessity  of  a  defensive  force  bears  the 
slightest  proportion  to  the  value  of  that 
which  it  is  established  to  defend,  it  is  un- 
doubted that  never  was  a  country  so  much 
in  need  of  such  a  protection  as  ours.  Besides 
the  evergrowing  wealth,  and  the  immense 
prosperity  already  created  by  the  industry 
of  the  country,  in  addition  to  all  ^he  wealth 
which  its  commerce  has  conferred  upon 
her — of  which  we  behold  ample  testimony 
in  the  structures  with  which  private  enter- 
prise has  covered  the  land,  and  which 
excel  as  much  in  the  grandeur  of  their 
conception  as  in  their  utility  the  boasted 
edifices  of  antiquity — in  addition  to  these 
large  sources  of  prosperity  there  has  been 
lately  poured  into  the  lap  of  England 
treasures  that  exceed  almost  the  wild- 
est fictions  of  the  poet.  And,  Sir,  when 
one  considers  the  immense  emigration 
this  mine  of  wealth  has  given  rise  to, 
and  that  the  consequent  increase  in  the 
yalue  of  labour  has  caused  the  labouring 
classes  in  this  country,  already  prosperous, 
to  enjoy  a  degree  of  comfort  previously 
unknown  I  believe  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land—when one  remembers  these  things, 
one  is  the  more  struck  at  the  patriotism 
which  induces  so  many  to  accept  the 
slender  pittance  which  this  country  pays 
to  its  defenders.  Sir,  Her  Mi^esty  con- 
gratulates us  upon  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity that  prevail  on  the  Continent,  and 
on  the  friendly  relations  that  continue  to 
subsist,  and  which  guarantee  fresh  sources 
of  wealth  to  England,  inasmuch  as  fresh 
outlets  for  the  products  of  our  industry 
will  be  developed  by  means  of  that  peace 
and  order.  The  mighty  waters  which  wash 
the  plains  of  the  yast  continent  of  Central 
America  are  now  open  to  our  fleets,  and 
in  their  train  must  follow  all  the  blessings 
that  commerce  can  confer;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  advantages  of  peace  and 
civilisation  will  be  restored  to  those  coun- 
tries that  have  sufi^ered  hitherto  under  all 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Then,  Sir,  the 
success  that  has  attended  our  arms  in  the 
war  with  the  Burmese,  will  open  another 
pathway  for  the  traffic  of  nations,  by  giving 
us  access  to  the  great  capital  of  Burmah. 
Our  trans-AUantic  brethren  certainly  have 
conceived  against  us  some  feelings  .of  dis- 
pleasure from  the  manner  in  which  the  ac- 
knowledged rights — rights  acknowledged 
by  treaty--of  England  had  been  enfon^; 
but  Her  Migeaty  oongratulatea  us  that 
Lord  L(fvainfi 


those  differences  will  soon  cease,  and  that 
these  two  nations  will  pursue  in  regard  to 
each  other  a  peaceful  rivalry  in  commerce, 
injurious  to  neither,  but  beneficial  to  both* 
and  which  this  slight  disturbance  may  have 
interrupted.  Portugal  also  has  shown  at 
last  some  signs  of  a  disposition  to  relax 
her  tariff,  in  the  abolition  of  those  duties 
by  which  she  oppressed  our  wine  trade — 
and  in  doing  so  she  will  confer  not  less  a 
benefit  on  herself  than  others.  But,  Sir, 
there  is  one  species  of  traffic  which,  con- 
trary to  all  others,  it  has  been  the  pride 
and  glory  of  England  to  endeavour  to  anni- 
hilate— I  mean  the  slave  trade.  Long  has 
she  laboured  through  good  report  and 
through  evil  report  to  effect  that  object. 
Many  are  the  sacrifices  she  has  made  of 
blood  as  well  as  of  treasure;  and  now,  at  last, 
she  sees  snccess  within  her  grasp.  The 
conduct  of  Brazil  has  been  such  as  to  war- 
rant the  hope  that  we  may  now  look  forward 
to  the  final  extinction  of  the  slave  trade. 
Cuba,  and  Cuba  only,  is  still  a  plague-spot 
on  the  face  of  the  earth;  but  when  that 
trade  is  restricted  to  so  small  an  island, 
I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  that  that 
accursed  system  can  be  long  maintained 
in  that  country.  It  appears  from  the 
returns  that  the  number  of  slaves  landed 
in  Brasil  has  sunk  from  60,000,  in  the 
year  1848,  to  3,287  in  the  year  1851— a 
sufficient  reply,  I  think,  to  those  Gentle- 
men who  are  anxious  to  abolish  the  block- 
ade which  we  have  so  long  maintained  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  the  same  cannot  be  affirmed  of  Cuba, 
the  number  of  slaves  imported  having  in- 
creased, and  that  1,500  more  were  im- 
ported in  1851  than  in  1850.  I  shall 
now.  Sir,  refer  to  another  topic,  namely, 
the  slavery  that  exists  in  all  countries^- 
the  slavery  of  crime.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
most  gratifying  to  us  as  well  as  most  cheer- 
ing to  our  colonial  brethren  to  hear  that 
the  system  of  transportation  to  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  will  soon  cease;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  this  will  involve  the  mo- 
ther country  in  considerable  embarrass- 
ment if  transportation  must  altogether 
cease  to  other  countries.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  exertions  will  bo  made  to  devise 
the  means  by  which  crime  may  bo  checked 
in  the  outset,  whereby  the  vast  establish- 
ments we  are  obliged  to  maintain  for  its 
punishment  may  be  reduced.  Sir,  I  shall 
allude  no  further  to  the  subject  of  law  re- 
form than  to  express  my  joy  that  that 
which  was  so  happily  begun  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  Session^  isiikely  tOjbe 
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continued  to  a  praotioal  issue  in  this.  1 
have  a  few  words  more  with  which  I  must 
trespass  on  the  kindness  of  the  House.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  overflowing 
prosperity  of  the  country — I  have  already 
indicated  some  of  the  sources  from  which 
that  prosperity  has  arisen^I  am  ready  to 
profess  my  conviction  that  the  commercial 
policy  which  has  existed  for  the  last  few 
years  has  also  contributed  to  that  prosper- 
ity. I  speak  how  in  this  House  as  the  re- 
presentative of  an  agricultural  constituency 
— I  speak  now  what  I  spoke  on  the  hust- 
ings when  I  was  a  candidate  for  the  suf- 
frages of  that  constituency.  I  draw  a  very 
hroad  distinction  between  what  is  commonly 
called  free  trade  and  the  abolition  of  duties 
upon  corn.  1  have  always  believed,  and  I 
am  ready  to  assert  my  belief,  that  the  re- 
formation of  the  tariff,  which  abolished  all 
prohibitory  duties  on  all  articles  of  foreign 
prod  ace  whatever,  and  considering  all  du- 
ties as  means  only  of  finance  and  reve- 
nue, was  a  judicious  and  unexceptionable 
course.  But  the  abolition  of  all  duties 
upon  corn,  stands  altogether  upon  another 
footing.  It  must  be  argued  upon  other 
principles — it  must  be  defended  upon  other 
grounds,  and  sustained  by  other  reasons. 
When  that  measure  became  law,  I  applied 
myself  to  ascertain  its  effects  on  the 
classes  that  seemed  most  obnoxious  to 
injury  from  it.  I  fouud  that  that  repeal 
did  inflict  considerable  misery  and  suffer- 
ing on  a  large  and  most  important  class; 
hut  I  found  also,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  those  persons  who  were  best  qua- 
lified to  judge — I  found,  according  to  the 
opinions  of  that  most  numerous  class  which 
subsists  solely  on  the  labour  of  their  own 
hands — that  they  had  received,  in  the  abo- 
lition of  the  corn  duties,  a  great  and  prac- 
tical benefit.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  drew  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  both  impolitic  and 
impossible  to  retrace  our  steps  in  our  com- 
mercial policy,  and  that  our  efforts  should 
be  directed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  suffering  class  from  the  burdens 
of  which  they  complain,  and  to  remove  from 
them  all  restrictions  by  which  they  are 
impeded,  and  to  place  them  unfettered  in 
the  arena  in  which  they  have  to  run  the 
race  of  competition  with  foreign  countries. 
I  do  not  think  that  this  House  will  or  ought 
to  tarn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  complaints  of  any  ' 
class  of  Englishmen  who  believe  they  have 
a  just  cause  of  remonstrance  against  any 
measure  that  may  injuriously  affect  their 
interests.    I  beUere  there  are  many  Qentle-  j 
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men  on  both  sides  of  the  House  represent- 
ing large  and  powerful  interests,  who,  ia 
conjunction  with  ourselves,  are  ready  to 
raise  their  voices  in  the  same  demands. 
The  sufferings  of  those  classes  are  not  new; 
they  are  not  for  the  first  time  mentioned  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne;  they  have 
been  mentioned,  and  commented  upon,  at  a 
period  when  the  Government  of  the  country 
was  entrusted  to  Ministers  who  were  most 
opposed  to  the  ancient  system;  and  I  trust 
that  a  conciliatory  policy  may  now  be  ap- 
plied— that  the  present  opportunity  will  be 
taken  to  heal  the  breaches  that  have  been 
made;  to  conciliate  and  to  remove  those 
differences  that  have  prevailed  hitherto  be- 
tween class  and  class,  and  interest  and  in- 
terest. I  cannot  conceive  that  the  House 
will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  conciliatory 
policy  which  has  been  recommended  in 
Her  Majesty's  Speech.  Hitherto  this 
House  has  been  the  place  in  which  the 
injuries  of  Englishmen  have  been  redressed, 
and  I  trust  it  will  be  so  still.  At  least  I 
know  it  was  so  of  old — when  the  agricul- 
tural interest  was  the  most  powerful  in  this 
House — for  the  Statute-book  teems  with 
legislation  adopted  at  the  instance  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  manufacturing, 
commercial,  and  shipping  interests  of  this 
country,  I  can  only  hope  that  by  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  policy  all  the  dissensions  at 
present  existing  amongst  us  will  come  to 
an  end,  and  that  the  internal  condition  of 
the  country  will  bear  as  ample  testimony  to 
the  reciprocal  good  feeling  between  class 
and  class,  as  its  external  signs  of  wealth 
to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  great 
mass  of  its  citizens.  And,  if.  Sir,  by  such 
measures  rest  can  be  given  to  afiiioted  and 
storm-vexed  Ireland,  I  think  the  Minister 
that  can  perform  the  task  will  pass  to  pos- 
terity with  all  the  blessings  that  in  heaven 
and  earth  are  promised  to  the  peace- 
maker. And  now,  Sir,  I  shall  conclude 
by  thanking  the  House  for  the  indulgence 
it  has  shown  me,  and  the  attention  and 
patience  it  has  displayed  in  listening  to 
this  my  first  attempt  to  address  it.  The 
noble  Lord  then  moved-— 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Iler 
Majesty,  to  convey  to  Her  Majesty  the  Thanks  of 
this  House  for  Her  Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  to  assure  Her  Majesty  of 
our  participation  in  the  deep  sorrow  which  Her 
Majesty,  in  meeting  us,  has  been  pleased  to  ex- 
press, that  our  deliberations  can  no  longer  be 
aided  by  the  oounsels  of  that  iUastrious  man 
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whose  great  achieyements  have  exalted  the  name 
of  England,  and  in  whose  loyalty  and  patriotism 
the  interests  of  Her  Majesty's  Throne  and  People 
ever  found  an  un&iling  support;  and  to  assure 
Her  Majesty,  that  we  cordially  desire  to  join  with 
Her  Majesty  in  taking  such  steps  as  may  mark 
our  sense  of  the  irreparahle  loss  which  the  Coun- 
try has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Arthur  Duke  of 
Wellington : 

"  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  Her  Majesty's 
gracious  acknowledgment  of  the  readiness  in 
which  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  general  have 
come  forward,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  last 
Session,  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Militia ;  and  for 
the  expression  of  Her  Majesty's  confident  trust 
that  the  force  thus  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment 
will  be  calculated  to  give  effective  aid  to  Her 
Majesty's  regular  Army  for  the  protection  and 
security  of  the  Country : 

"  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us  that 
Her  Majesty  continues  to  recei?e  from  all  Foreign 
Powers  assurances  of  their  anxious  desire  to  main- 
tain the  friendly  relations  now  happily  subsisting 
with  Her  Majesty's  Government : 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  the  in- 
formation that  frequent  and  well-founded  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  North 
American  Colonies,  of  infractions,  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  Fishery  Convention  of 
1818,  have  induced  Her  Majesty  to  despatch,  for 
the  protection  of  their  interests,  a  class  of  vessels 
better  adapted  to  the  service  than  those  which  had 
been  previously  employed ;  that  this  step  has  led 
to  discussions  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  while  the  rights  of  Her  Majesty's 
Subjects  have  been  firmly  maintained,  the  friendly 
spirit  in  which  the  question  has  been  treated  in- 
duces  Her  Majesty  to  hope  that  the  ultimate  re- 
sult may  be  a  mutually  beneficial  extension  and 
improvement  of  our  conmiercial  intercourse  with 
that  great  Republic : 

"  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us  that 
the  special  mission  which,  in  concert  with  the 
Prince  President  of  the  French  Republic,  Her 
Majesty  deemed  it  right  to  sent  to  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  has  been  received  with  the  utmost 
cordiality;  and  that  the  wise  and  enlightened 
policy  of  the  Provisional  Director  has  already 
opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  the  great 
rivers,  hitherto  closed,  which  afford  an  access 
to  the  interior  of  the  vast  continent  of  South 
America : 

"  To  assure  Her  Majesty,  that  we  receive  with 
satis&ction  the  announcement,  that  the  sincere 
and  zealous  efforts  of  the  Government  of  Brazil 

■•  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  now  nearly 
inguisbed  on  that  coasts  have  enabled  Her 
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Majesty  to  suspend  the  stringent  Measures  which 
Her  Majesty  had  been  compelled  reluctantly  to 
adopt,  a  recurrence  to  which  we  in  conmion  with 
Her  Majesty  anxiously  hope  may  be  proved  to  be 
unnecessary : 

**  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us  that 
the  Government  of  Her  Most  Faithful  Majesty 
have  frJly  recognised  the  justice  of  the  claim 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  long  urged 
for  the  abolition  of  the  discriminating  Duties  on 
the  export  of  Wine,  and  have  passed  a  decree  for 
giving  complete  effect  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  on  this  subject : 

"  To  express  our  humble  concurrence  with  Her 
^jesty,  in  the  opinion  that  it  will  be  advisable 
to  resume  the  inquiries  which  were  conunenced 
by  the  late  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  the  future  government  of  Her 
Majesty's  East  Indian  Possessions : 

'*  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us  that 
the  Estimate  for  the  ensuing  year  will  in  due  time 
be  laid  before  us : 

"  To  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  readily  recog- 
nise that  the  advancement  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and 
of  Practical  Science,  is  worthy  of  a  great  and 
enlightened  Nation ;  and  to  thank  Her  Majesty 
for  having  given  directions  that  a  comprehensive 
scheme  shall  be  laid  before  us,  having  in  view  the 
promotion  of  these  objects,  to  which  Her  Majesty 
invites  our  aid  and  co-operation : 

"  To  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  participate  in 
the  pleasure  which  Her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  ex- 
press at  being  enabled,  by  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence, to  congratulate  us  on  the  generally  im- 
proved condition  of  the  Country,  and  especially  of 
the  industrious  classes ;  and  humbly  to  thank  Her 
Majesty  for  Her  Majesty's  gracious  recommenda- 
tion, that  if  we  should  be  of  opinion  that  recent 
legislation,  in  contributing  with  other  causes  to 
this  happy  result,  has,  at  the  same  time,  inflicted 
unavoidable  injury  on  certain  important  interests, 
we  should  dispassionately  consider  how  hi  it  may 
be  practicable  equitably  to  mitigate  that  injury, 
and  to  enable  the  industry  of  the  Country  to  meet 
successfully  that  unrestricted  competition  to  which 
Parliament,  in  its  wisdom,  has  decided  that  it 
should  be  subjected : 

'*  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  the  information 
that  Her  Majesty  trusts  that  the  general  improve, 
ment,  notwithstanding  many  obstacles,  has  ex- 
tended to  Ireland,  and  to  assure  Her  Majesty, 
that  while  Her  Majesty  may  rely  with  confidence 
on  our  aid,  should  it  be  required,  to  restrain  that 
unhappy  spirit  of  insubordination  and  turbulence 
which  produces  many  and  aggravates  all  of  the 
evils  which  afflict  that  portion  of  Her  Majesty'a 
Dominions,  we  shall  readily  attend  to  Her  Majesty's 
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graoioufl  reoommendaUon  that  we  should  adopt 
luch  a  liberal  and  generous  policy  towards  Ireland 
as  may  encourage  and  assist  her  to  rally  from  the 
depression  in  which  she  has  been  sunk  by  the 
sufferings  of  late  years : 

"  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us,  that 
Her  Majesty,  anxious  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
every  branch  of  our  National  Church,  has  thought 
fit  to  issue  a  Commission  to  inquire  and  report  to 
Her  Majesty  how  fiir,  in  their  opinion,  the  Capi- 
tular Institutions  of  the  Country  are  capable  of 
being  made  more  effective  for  the  great  objects 
of  Religious  Worship,  Religious  Education,  and 
Eoclesiastical  Discipline : 

"  Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty,  for  directing 
that  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquir- 
ing into  the  system  of  Education  pursued  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  should  be  communicated  to  the 
goyeming  Bodies  of  those  UniTcrsities  for  their 
consideration;  and  to  assure  Her  Majesty,  that 
Her  Majesty  may  rely  upon  our  readiness  to  re- 
move any  legal  difficulties  which  may  impede  the 
desire  of  the  Universities  at  large,  or  of  the  several 
Colleges,  to  introduce  such  amendments  into  their 
existing  system  as  they  may  deem  to  be  more  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  present 
time: 

"  Humbly  to  concur  with  Her  Majesty  in  opinion 
that  the  system  of  Secondary  Punishments  has 
usefully  occupied  the  labours  of  successive  Parlia- 
ments ;  and  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  shall 
rejoice  with  Her  Majesty  if  we  shall  find  it  pos- 
sible to  devise  means  by  which,  without  giving 
encouragement  to  crime.  Transportation  to  Van 
Diemen's  I^and  may  at  no  distant  period  be  alto- 
gether discontinued : 

«  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us  that 
the  subject  of  Legal  Reform  continues  to  engage 
Her  Majesty*s  anxious  attention;  that  the  Acts 
passed  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  have  been 
followed  up  by  the  Orders  necessary  for  putting 
them  in  operation ;  that  inquiries  are  in  progress, 
by  Her  Majesty's  direction,  with  a  view  of  bring- 
ing into  harmony  the  Testamentary  Jurisdiction 
of  Her  Majesty's  several  Courts ;  and  that  Bills 
will  be  submitted  to  us  for  effecting  further  im- 
provements in  the  Administration  of  the  Law : 

"  Humbly  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  to 
these  and  other  measures  affecting  the  social 
condition  of  the  Country,  we  shall  givo  our 
earnest  and  sealous  attention,  and  that  we  join 
in  Her  Majesty's  prayer  that  by  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  our  deliberations  may  be  guided 
to  the  well-bemg  and  happiness  of  Her  Majesty's 
people." 

Mr.  £.  C.  EGERTON  :  Sir,  in  rising 
to  second  the  Motion    that    the  House 
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should  agree  to  the  Address  just  read  hy 
the  nohle  Lord — when  I  take  into  con- 
sideration the  deep  importance  of  the  oc- 
casion which  has  called  us  together — when 
I  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the 
topics  to  be  submitted  to  us,  I  feel  more 
than  ordinary  occasion  to  solicit  from  the 
House  its  never-failing  indulgence  and 
kindness.  Ably  as  the  noble  Lord  has 
spoken  on  that  topic  which  now  is  most 
in  the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  I  trust  the 
House  will  pardon  me  if  I  indulge  in  a 
few  additional  remarks.  I  feel  the  fullest 
conyiction,  Sir,  that  this  House,  whatever 
difference  of  opinion  there  may  be  upon 
other  parts  of  this  Address,  will  entertain 
none  but  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the 
sorrow,  the  attachment,  and  high  affection 
evinced  by  Her  Majesty  in  that  part*  of 
Her  Message  to  Parliament  in  which  She 
deplores  the  loss  of  Her  ablest  and  most 
devoted  servant.  To  the  Sovereign,  to 
whom  his  ready  and  disinterested  counsels 
were  ever  open — to  the  Senate,  whose  de- 
liberations his  matured  judgment  so  often 
guided — and  to  the  nation  at  large,  who 
saw  in  him  the  highest  example  of  the 
purest  patriotism  and  most  inflexible  ho- 
nour, the  loss  is  indeed  irreparable.  Sir, 
it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt 
the  praise  of  his  glorious  deeds  in  arms; 
they  will  stand  recorded  as  long  as  time 
shall  last  in  the  glowing  pages  of  history, 
which  will  tell  for  the  admiration  of  future 
ages  how,  in  two  quarters  of  the  world, 
the  great  commander,  by  his  brilliant  stra- 
tegy and  indomitable  labour,  after  a  series 
of  matchless  victories,  unclouded  by  a  sin- 
gle reverse,  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  his 
country  that  noblest  end  of  war,  a  lasting 
peace.  Sir,  at  the  close  of  those  labours, 
with  unabated  energy,  he  brought  to  the 
civil  service  of  his  Sovereign  the  same  de- 
voted loyalty  and  unflinching  sense  of  duty; 
and  has  thus  presented  to  the  world  an 
unparalleled  example  of  greatness  unsur- 
passed alike  in  peace  and  war.  But,  Sir, 
I  will  not  dwell  any  further  on  this  topic, 
for  I  know  that  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
there  will  be  opportunities  given  to  others* 
whose  eloquence  would  better  befit  the 
noble  theme,  and  who  have  enjoyed  the 
high  privilege  of  his  friendship,  -to  pay  their 
tribute  to  his  imperishable  renown.  This 
only  I  will  add,  that  while  this  House 
and  the  country  unite  in  mournful  vene- 
ration to  do  honour  to  his  memory, 
we  at  the  same  time  do  homage  to 
our  free  institutions,  which  have  in  him 
added  another  to  the  long  Uiuo  of  Eog- 
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land's  sons,  who,  though  horn  in  a  pri- 
TaU  station,  have  hj  their  own  unaided 
exertions  raised  themselves  to  the  high- 
est dignities  and  offices  of  the  State. 
I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  next  topic ;  and 
liere  I  am  sure  the  House  will  learn  with 
satisfaction  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  raising  of  the  militia.  Called  for  as 
that  measure  was  in  the  opinions  of  succes- 
sive Ministries,  hy  no  feelings  of  ground- 
less panic,  but  of  ordinary  prudence  for 
the  necessary  defence  of  the  country — 
sanctioned  as  it  was  by  the  high  authority 
of  the  illustrious  hero,  whose  last  words  in 
the  House  of  Lords  bore  testimony  to  its 
absolute  necessity— it  has,  notwithstanding 
the  gloomy  predictions  of  some  Gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  been  most 
cheerfully  responded  to  by  the  loyalty  of 
the  nation,  which  has  thus  fully  testified 
its  consciousness  that  in  prompt  prepara- 
tion for  war  consists  the  best  security 
for  peace.  I  will  merely  observe,  that 
this  House  will,  I  am  sure,  participate  in 
the  satisfaction  with  which  Her  Majesty 
is  able  to  announce  the  successful  results 
of  the  late  diplomatic  negotiations  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States;  that 
the  differences  which  hod  for  a  time  dis- 
turbed the  harmony  of  the  two  countries 
on  the  subject  of  the  fisheries,  have  been 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  termination,  and 
that,  without  concession  on  our  part  of  the 
just  rights  and  privileges  of  our  North 
American  colonies,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  maintain  those  amicable  relations  which 
the  well-wisher  of  each  must  be  so  anxious 
to  preserve  between  nations  owning  one 
common  language  and  origin,  and  still  fur- 
ther to  extend  our  commercial  mtorcoursc. 
But  there  is  a  topic  alludc^J  to  in  the 
Eoyfll  Speech  to  which  tlic  noble  LorJ  has 
not  adverted,  and  on  yfhlak  I  vtWl  b!\.y  a 
few  worJa— 1  mean  that  in  Avhieh  IJer 
Mfljesly  calls  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  question  of  extending  education  by  tlie 
mlvftiiccment  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  prao- 
ticftl  science*  Sir»  it  has  lotjg  been  matter 
oF  ciperience,  which  was  fully  confirmed  l>y 
the  late  Great  Exhibitioiif  that,  unbouniled 
fLS  is  the  energy  of  our  manufacturers^  o"d 
tinrivoUed  as  aro  tlie  productions  of  our 
artisans  In  tnonj  cases,  ^et  thcit  in  some 
hrunchea  of  art,  which  require  mechanical 
Till  taste,  they  have  been  excel  led  by 
1aana  of  foi-cign  countries,  where 
facilities  are  giren  for  instruction 
koro  scientitic  branches  of  tra^dc. 
remedy  tlmt,  to  piU  the  J^:;Bglisb- 
Itasamefo^tm^  witli  tbo  foreigner, 
X  C.  EgtrtQn 


and  to  give  a  more  enlightened  instruc* 
ixofk  with  respect  to  some  branches  of 
trade,  that  Her  Majesty  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  put  this  paragraph  in 
the  Speech.  That  this  is  a  fact  of 
which  our  own  manufacturing  population  is 
sensible  was  evident  from  their  strongly, 
expressed  desire  for  increased  means  of  in- 
struction. Many  hon.  Gentlemen  could, 
no  doubt,  bear  testimony  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  mechanics'  uistitutes  in  our  large 
towns,  to  the  gratitude  with  which  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  of  design  has  been 
received,  and  to  the  increased  demands  for 
those  artisans  who  have  in  those  schools 
received  their  instructions.  And  when  I 
remember  that  one  of  the  greatest  benefits 
which  the  Exhibition  of  last  year  conferred 
on  society  was  the  opportunity  which  it 
aflforded  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
civilised  world  to  meet  together  and  to  in- 
spect together  the  various  natural  dnd  ar- 
tificial products  of  their  relative  countries, 
thus  by  a  happy  interchange  of  practical 
and  scientific  knowledge,  by  the  commu- 
nion of  mind  with  mind,  creating  a  friendly 
and  generous  rivalry  between  nations,  likely 
to  conduce  to  the  common  prosperity  of  all 
— when  I  remember  these  things,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  indulge  the  hope, 
that  as  it  has  been  the  lot  of  former  Min- 
isters to  afford  to  that  portion  of  our  manu- 
facturing population  whose  daily  labour  ad- 
ministers to  our  physical  requirements  and 
tastes,  the  inestimable  blessings  of  cheap- 
ened food,  increased  enjoyment  of  air, 
light,  and  drainage,  I  say,  that  as  it  was 
the  lot  of  two  former  Governments  to  ad- 
minister to  their  physical  wants  and  re- 
quirements, it  may  bo  reserved  to  be  the 
privilege  of  the  present  Government  that 
they  first  secured,  on  an  extended  scale,  to 
the  industrial  classes  that  sound  education 
in  the  scientific  principles  of  their  trades 
which  will  enable  them  to  compete  in  the 
race  of  civilisation  with  the  world,  and  thus, 
by  a  further  development  of  our  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  tend  to  our  increased 
national  gi-eatness  and  prosperity.  That 
the  greatest  activity  exists  in  all  branches 
of  commerce,  that  public  and  private  pros- 
perity are  on  the  increase,  that,  in  spite  of 
largo  reductions,  there  is  no  falling-off  in 
the  amount  of  taxation,  are  matters  of  sin- 
cere congratulation ;  and  that  congratula- 
tion is  much  enhanced  by  the  knowledge 
that  in  that  increase  of  prosperity  the 
working  classes  have  had  a  large  share. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  had 
personal  testimony  of  the  increased  eom- 
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fort  of  their  bomesi  after  the  experience  of 
the  lost  two  years,  to  deny  that  that  result 
has,  in  a  large  measure,  arisen  to  them 
from  the  late  commercial  legislation,  which 
has  brought  not  only  cheapened  food,  but 
the  increased  enjoyment  of  the  other  neces« 
saries  of  life.  That  boon  once  given  cannot 
now  be  withdrawn ;  and  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when,  an  appeal  having  been 
made  to  the  electoral  body  of  the  country, 
the  rerdict  which  has  been  given  should  be 
acquiesced  in,  that  the  question  of  the  un- 
restricted food  of  the  people  should  be  set« 
tied ;  and  that  with  that  question  merging 
those  differences  which  have  so  long  di« 
Tided  dasses  and  contributed  to  mutual 
irritation  and  discomfort,  we  may  find  it  a 
fitting  opportunity  for  Parliament  to  con-* 
elder  dispassionately,  and  in  no  spirit  of 
class  legislation,  whether  any  injustice  has 
been  sustained  by  other  interests  who  are 
admitted  to  have  been  long  suffering ;  and 
if  any  injustice  can  be  shown  under  which 
those  interests  are  peculiarly  sufferers,  I 
am  sure  that  the  sense  of  justice  which 
this  House  has  always  evinced  will  prompt 
it  to  give  its  best  attention  to  the  remedy. 
There  are  other  topics  to  which  1  will  make 
only  a  short  reference.  I  congratulate  the 
House  and  the  country  on  the  advantages 
which  have  been  derived  from  the  adoption 
of  the  legal  reforms  of  last  Session,  and 
on  the  prospect  that  further  legal  reforms 
are  to  take  place.  I  hope  the  progress 
already  made  in  law  reform  will  encourage 
the  House  to  persevere  in  further  progress 
in  the  same  useful  direction — the  further, 
I  think,  we  go  over  that  road,  the  better — 
and  it  may  confidently  be  hoped  that  in  a 
short  period  the  abuses  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  will  be  remedied,  so  that  we  may 
thus  be  enabled  to  see  the  administration 
of  the  law  stripped  of  all  unnecessary  delay 
and  technicalities,  and  made  more  conducive 
to  the  wishes  of  the  community  at  large. 
My  noble  Friend  has  spoken  so  fully  on  the 
subject  of  transportation  that  I  will  not 
touch  upon  it  at  all ;  but,  thanking  the 
House  for  the  very  kind  and  patient  in- 
dulgence it  has  accorded  to  me,  I  will,  in 
conclurion,  express  my  trust  that  a  wise 
and  beneficent  Providence  will  direct  all 
our  legislation  to  the  advancement  of  true 
religion,  sound  education,  and  good  govern- 
ment, and  that  we  may  thereby  present  to 
the  world  the  spectacle  of  an  united  and 
a  happy  people.  I  will  not  further  tres- 
pass on  the  House  than  to  thank  it  for  its 
forbearance  and  courtesy,  and  to  second 
the  Address. 


Mr.  C.  VILLIERS  said,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  think  him  very  presump- 
tuous if  he  rose  thus  early  in  the  evening 
to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  subject 
of  the  Address,  and  on  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
by  whom  it  had  been  moved  and  second- 
ed. He  could  assure  the  House  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  he  did  so,  be- 
cause he  was  entirely  of  a  mind  with  those 
who  thought  that  it  was  desirable  upon  the 
occasion  of  receiving  a  Message  or  a  Speech 
from  the  Crown,  that  they  should,  if  pos- 
sible, respond  to  it  with  unanimity.  He 
believed  that  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  House 
generally — ^he  had  observed  it  to  be  so, 
since  he  had  been  in  Parliament;  but 
he  need  not  say  that  it  depended  entirely 
on  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  what 
tone  would  be  taken,  and  what  turn  would 
be  given,  to  a  discussion  on  the  Address, 
because  he  was  responsible  for  the  Speech : 
he  selected  the  topics  contained  In  it  i  he 
chose  the  Members  who  were  to  expound 
his  policy,  and  he  knew  well  the  require- 
ments of  the  House  as  to  the  matters  on 
which  it  desired  to  be  informed,  whether 
as  regarded  the  state  of  the  country,  our 
foreign  relations,  or  any  of  those  great 
matters  that  might  be  at  issue  in  the 
country,  on  which  it  was  desirable  to 
know  the  opinion  of  the  Qovemment. 
There  would  be  no  Amendment  proposed 
-to  an  Address,  or  any  objection  taken 
to  it,  unless  there  was  some  omission  of 
what  it  was  known  to  be  the  desire  of 
the  House  to  be  acquainted  with,  or  a 
statement  of  some  policy  which  was  sure 
to  be  opposed.  It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  he  rose  to  complain 
somewhat  of  the  Address  that  had  been 
moved  that  evening.  He  did  not,  of 
course,  complain  of  all  that  was  con- 
tained in  the  Address.  There  were  certain 
matters  that  spoke  for  themselves,  and 
with  respect  to  which  they  were  all  agreed. 
And,  first  of  all,  he  might  name  that  pas- 
sage which  had  reference  to  the  latenational 
bereavement.  He  was  sure  the  House  would 
respond  to  everything  that  referred  to  the 
great  man  and  the  great  mind  that  had 
recently  been  lost  to  them,  with  sincerity, 
cordially  with  a  deep  emotion  of  regret. 
But  there  were  some  matters  of  very 
deep  interest  to  the  country  at  large, 
and  of  which  the  country  had  been  anxi- 
ously waiting  for  information,  on  which 
they  had  not,  as  he  thought,  been  suffi- 
ciently informed  on  the  present  occasion. 
They  had  met  together  at  a/Very  unusual 
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season,  and  there  was  hardly  a  man  in 
the  country  who  required  to  ask  why 
they  were  so  assembled.  The  facts  were 
so  notorious  as  to  the  causes  why  the 
last  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  why  the 
present  Parliament  was  now  assembled, 
that  it  was  hardly  needful  for  him  to  refer 
to  them;  but,  to  establish  the  grounds  on 
which  he  intended  to  complain  of  what  he 
considered  defective  information  in  the 
Speech,  it  was  necessary  to  mention  the 
facts  as  they  occurred,  which  took  him 
back  to  the  formation  of  the  present 
Government.  It  was  well  known  that 
when  the  Government  acceded  to  power 
there  was  an  avowal  on  the  part  of  the 
Minister  that  he  held  opinions  which  he 
was  not  willing  to  abandon,  and  which  he 
admitted  were  at  variance  with  those  held 
by  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  Minister — ^he  alluded  to  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown — admitted  also  the 
justice  of  the  doctrine  that  it  was  not  con- 
stitutional for  any  man  to  administer  the 
Government  whose  opinions  did  not  coin- 
cide with  those  of  a  majority  of  that  House. 
But  the  Minister  said — ''Without  aban- 
doning my  opinions,  or  doing  violence  to 
the  constitution,  I  am  ready  to  take  the 
course  that  %vill  be  approved  by  all  men 
under  existing  circumstances;  I  will  not 
interfere  with  any  policy  that  is  now  estab- 
lished; I  will  only  advance  the  business  of 
the  House  that  is  actually  required;  I  will 
put  the  country  to  as  little  inconvenience 
as  possible;  but  I  will  dissolve  this  Parlia- 
ment, and  ascertain  with  the  least  possible 
delay  whether  my  opinions  are  in  accordance 
with  those  of  a  new  House  of  Commons." 
These  were  the  facts  as  they  occurred; 
and  though  this  was  not  exactly  the  ear- 
liest moment  at  which  the  House  might 
have  been  called  together,  yet  they  were 
met  at  an  unusual  season,  in  obedience  to 
the  declaration  of  the  Minister,  that  he 
would  call  Parliament  together  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  regarded  him  as  a 
fit  Minister  to  govern  the  country.  Now, 
there  were  two  ways  in  which  the  difficulty 
admitted  by  the  Minister  might  be  over- 
come. One  was,  that  a  majority  of  that 
House  should  coincide  with  him  in  opinion; 
the  other  was,  that  the  Minister  should 
declare  some  change  of  opinion  on  his  own 
part.  They  were  met  that  evening,  and 
the  country  was  expecting  generally  that 
they  had  so  met,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  coincidence  of  opinion 
to  which  he  had  referred  existed.  They 
looked  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
Mr,  C.  Tilliers 


and  listened  to  the  Mover  and  Seconder  of 
the  Address,  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  that  coincidence  between  the  country, 
between  the  majority  of  that  House  and 
the  Government,  and  he  complained  that 
they  were  not  informed.  They  had  no 
information  on  the  subject.  There  was 
a  paragraph  that  referred  to  the  sub- 
ject on  which  the  difference  existed,  name- 
ly, the  commercial  policy  as  it  existed  at 
present,  and  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  of  late  years.  That  is  the  point  of 
difference,  or  was  the  point  of  difference, 
between  the  Administration  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
was  a  reference  in  the  Speech  to  recent 
legislation,  and  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  people;  but  he  could  not  find  a  distinct, 
clear,  tangible  avowal  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  that  they  were  reconciled  to 
that  policy,  or  reconciled  in  a  way  that 
might  give  them  an  assurance  that  in  one 
way  or  other  they  would  not  attempt  to 
reverse  or  modify  that  policy,  or  make  the 
House  feel  uneasy  as  to  its  permanency. 
To  relieve  himself  from  any  charge  of  pre- 
sumption in  intruding  thus  early  on  the 
House,  and  in  calling  for  explanations,  he 
might  state  to  the  House — which  contained 
many  Members  not  in  the  last  Parliament 
-»that  from  the  great  interest  he  had  taken 
for  many  years  back  in  this  question,  on 
the  first  accession  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment to  power,  knowing  the  opinions  they 
had  propounded,  and  knowing  the  active 
part  they  had  taken  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  condemning  the  policy  of  the  late 
Parliament,  and  the  pledges  they  had 
given  to  reverse  that  policy,  he,  under  the 
apprehension  that  they  would  use  the  enor- 
mous influence  of  the  Government  to  carry 
out  their  views,  and  reverse  or  modify  that 
policy,  did  put  a  notice  on  the  books 
pledging  Parliament  to  a  continuance  of  its 
free-trade  policy.  He  put  that  Motion  on 
the  paper  at  the  request  of  the  large  party 
who  for  so  many  years  had  energetically 
and  perseveringly  attempted,  and  eventu- 
ally succeeded,  in  changing  the  policy  of 
the  country;  but,  at  the  request,  he  might 
say,  of  the  whole  House  he  withdrew  that 
notice,  having  consented  to  do  so  after  the 
speech  of  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
accepted  and  assented  to  by  the  Ministers 
in  that  House,  in  which  the  noble  Earl  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown  avowed  that 
he  was  in  a  minority  on  this  subject,  that 
he  would  not  change  his  opinion,  but  that 
he  would  take  the  opinion  of  the  country 
on  the  subject.     On  that  ground  he  with*i 
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drew  the  notice.     He  anxiouslj  awaited 
the  assemhJing  of  a  new  Parliament,  for 
the  purpose  of  having  this  matter  decided, 
because  it  was  the  promise,  the  assurance, 
of  the  Minister  at  that  time  that  he  would 
call  an  early  Session  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  it.     The  enormous  importance  of 
this  subject  was  admitted  on  all  sides  of 
the  House.     Gentlemen  opposite  said  that 
unless  our  policy  was  reversed,  inevitable 
ruin  would  follow;  but  those  on  his  (Mr. 
Yilliers')  side  affirmed  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  countiy  was  conditional  upon  its 
continuance.     The  Pirst  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  Lord  Derby,  said  the  question  was 
of  too  great  importance  to  be  left  unset- 
tled, and  that  it  must  be  decided  finally; 
and    everybody   throughout  the    country 
knew  that  it  was  for  this  purpose  they 
wore  assembled  at  the  present  unusual  sea- 
son.    He  rose  now,  not  to  depart  from 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  custom,  and  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  wish  generally  of 
the  Members  of  that  House — not  to  move 
an   Amendment  on  the  Address.     That 
was  not  his  purpose,  but  he  must  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  up  to  that  moment, 
though  they  had  heard  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  and  speeches  from  the  Mover  and 
Seconder  of  the  Address,  they  did  not 
know  whether  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
had  abandoned  their  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  protection.     And  he  asserted  that 
in  which  he  had  the  concurrence  of  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  when  he  said 
that  it  was  essential  this  subject  should  be 
decided.     It  could  not,  however,  be  de- 
cided by  the  language  of  the  Address,  for 
the  language  was  vague;  and,  though  he 
should  be  sorry  to  introduce  angry  feelings 
into  this  discussion,  he  could  almost  say 
that  it  was  deceptive.     There  was  an  allu- 
sion to  the  prosperity  of  the  industrious 
classes,  but  there  was  also  a  reference  to 
injury  inflicted  on  certain  interests,  and  to 
some,  relief  to  be  afforded  to  the  indus- 
try of  the  nation.     Why,  if  the  working 
classes  were  well  off,  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statement  that  something  re- 
quired to  be  done  to  relieve  the  injury 
inflicted  upon  the  industry  of  the  country  ? 
Moreover,  whether  any  injury  was  done  at 
all  was  one  of  the  great  points  at  issue 
on  this  matter.     The  opinion  advocated  on 
this  side  of  the  House  was,  that  protec- 
tion was  an  unqualified  mischief — that  it 
was   not  only  an  enormous  mischief  to 
the    community  at  large,  bnt  that  there 
was  no  exception  to  its  being  mischievous, 


and  that  it  was  an  evil  to  the  interests 
said  to  be  protected.  Protection  to  the 
landed  interest  meant  a  monopoly  in  sup- 
plying the  food  of  the  country;  and»  there- 
fore, to  talk  of  injury  done  to  industry, 
by  destroying  what  was  a  monopoly  of  itA 
food,  was  a  statement  which  he  did  not 
like  to  characterise.  It  was  an  insult  to 
the  people  of  this  country  to  talk  of  per- 
sons being  injured  by  the  removal  of  a 
mischief  to  them  that  had  been  inflicted 
on  them  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  But 
the  whole  phraseology  of  this  paragraph 
was  indistinct,  vague,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
intended  to  confuse.  He  thought  it  depend- 
ed a  little  on  the  tone  that  was  assumed 
by  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  what  interpretation  might  be  put 
on  it  by  his  side.  It  was  said  there  had 
been  **  recent  legislation.*'  That  was  a 
very  curious  expression.  Why  not  speak 
plain  English?  Why  not  use  language 
that  would  be  intelligible  ?  If  great  ad- 
vantage had  been  derived  to  the  working 
classes  from  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
why  not  state  it  ?  If  it  is  intended  to  be 
said  that  injury  had  been  done  to  any 
class  by  repealing  the  Corn  Laws,  let  that 
be  made  clear;  at  any  rate  clear,  distinct, 
without  question,  and  unequivocal,  they 
(the  Opposition)  would  have  the  decision 
of  the  House  on  the  great  subject  for 
which  they  had  met.  He  had  only  risen 
for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  he,  for  one, 
who  took  a  great  interest  in  this  matter 
— and  he  believed  others,  who  had  taken  a 
far  more  effective  interest  in  it,  concurred 
with  him,  and  felt  wholly  dissatisfied  with 
the  passage  in  the  Queen's  Speech  in 
which  reference  was  made  to  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  causes  of  its  im- 
proved condition.  They  wanted  to  know 
distinctly  the  opinions  of  the  Government 
on  the  great  question  which  had  been 
put  in  issue,  namely,  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection, or  the  policy  of  free  trade ;  and 
they  were  disappointed,  for  there  was  no 
information  on  that  head;  he,  therefore, 
without  detaining  the  House  farther,  would 
give  them  distinct  notice  that  he  would 
submit  to  the  House  a  Motion,  putting 
the  question  on  such  clear  and  intelli- 
gible grounds  that  at  least  their  fellow- 
countrymen  out  of  the  House  should  be 
left  in  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Parliament  respecting  it.  This 
Motion  he  would  bring  forward  on  the 
22nd  of  the  present  month,  that  being,  he 
understood,  the  earliest  convenient  oppor- 
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tunity  for  the  purpoBo,  as  oertain  arrange- 
ments were  likely  to  engage  the  attention 
of  Parliament  previously. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  he  had  waited  with 
great  patience  in  hopes  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  practice  of  the  House,  some 
individual  on  the  opposite  side  would  have 
risen  to  notice  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  thrown  out  a  challenge,  hut 
there  seemed  to  he  a  want  of  spirit  on  the 
other  side,  and  an  indisposition  to  answer 
the  statements  which  had  heen  made.  He 
thought  the  Queen's  Speech  very  unsatis- 
factory to  the  Commons  of  England,  who 
had  heen  sent  to  their  different  contituen- 
cies  in  order  that  the  people  might  decide 
on  this  important  policy  of  free  trade.  He 
was,  however,  delighted  to  hear  it  acknow- 
ledged that  that  policy  had  heen  productive 
of  such  immense  henefits  to  the  working 
classes.  He  could  recollect  his  opponents 
on  this  question  declaring  that  the  desire 
of  the  landed  interest  was  not  to  benefit 
themselves,  but  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourers.  They  had  then 
their  wish,  for  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  was  admitted  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  to  be  overflowing  with 
abundance.  Had  not  a  single  man  on  the 
opposite  side  the  manliness  to  stand  up, 
and  to  acknowledge  that  this  arose  from  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ?  This  certainly 
was  admitted  by  the  seconder  of  the  Ad- 
dress, who,  indeed,  was  a  free-trader, 
though  the  mover  might  not  be  one;  for 
here,  as  at  the  elections,  the  same  rule 
seemed  to  prevail,  and  the  Ministerial  sup- 
porters declared  themselves,  one  for  free 
trade,  and  another  for  protection.  The 
House,  however,  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the 
object  for  which  it  had  met  at  this  period 
of  the  year,  and  he  considered  Her  Ma- 
jesty most  unfortunate  in  not  having  a 
Cabinet  Council  able  to  make  up  its  mind 
on  this  subject  after  about  nine  months' 
deliberation.  Why  did  Ministers  not  ac- 
knowledge in  intelligible  language  that 
they  were  wrong,  and  declare  themselves 
now  ready  to  keep  up  a  policy  which  had 
been  productive  of  such  overwhelming  bene- 
fits to  the  working  classes  ?  He  must  ex- 
press his  great  disappointment  that  the 
Ministers  had  not  distinctly  stated  and  de- 
fended the  course  of  policy  they  intended 
to  pursue.  He  liked  a  fair,  upstanding 
fight,  but  not  one  beneath  hedges,  or  car- 
ried on  by  equivocal  phrases  which  he  did 
not  comprehend.     Ho  confessed  that  he 


himself  did  not  always  make  his  meanbg 
as  clear  as  it  should  be — ^it  was  not  every 
man  who  had  the  talent  to  do  that — and 
he  sometimes  made  use  of  a  wrong  phrase : 
his  object  was,  however,  to  make  himself 
understood  by  the  House ;  and  if  he  had 
the  writing  of  a  Queen's  Speech,  he  would 
endeavour  to  do  what  he  thought  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  do — ^make 
the  Speech  clear  and  intelligible  to  all 
classes.  He  therefore  approved  the  notice 
of  Motion  which  had  been  given  by  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Villiers),  for  the  country 
must  have  a  decision  on  the  question  of 
free-trade,  as  suspense  was  creating  a  pa- 
ralysis in  the  whole  affairs  of  the  nation. 
He  knew,  with  respect  to  a  great  number  of 
farmers,  that  their  opinions  on  the  policy  of 
free-trade  had  changed,  that  they  admitted 
the  improvement  which  had  taken  place, 
and  would  be  sorry  to  retrograde.  But  still 
there  were  others  who  thought  that  the 
Government  were  in  possession  of  some 
secret  to  do  them  good,  and  that  they  were 
to  be  benefitted  by  some  measures  which 
the  Government  would  introduce.  A  clear 
explanation  and  decision  on  this  point 
therefore  was  absolutely  necessary.  He 
had  also  to  complain  of  an  omission  in  the 
Queen's  Speech.  The  preceding  Parlia- 
ment had  declared  that  certain  taxes  were 
most  unjustly  and  unfairly  levied  (that  was 
in  his  opinion  a  wise  declaration),  and  it 
was  a  great  neglect  that  all  allusion  to  this 
topic  was  omitted  in  the  Speech.  Our 
whole  system  of  taxation  rested  on  no  un- 
intelligible basis,  which  any  one  taking  a 
comprehensive  view  could  readily  explain. 
He  claimed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  an  advo- 
cate on  his  side  with  respect  to  this  point, 
for  his  (Mr.  Hume's)  Motion,  for  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  voted,  limiting 
the  income  tax  to  one  year,  had  not  only 
in  view  the  removal  of  an  unjust  portion 
of  that  tax,  but  also  the  affording  an  op- 
portunity for  revising  the  whole  system  of 
taxation,  and  considering  whether  the  large 
burden  of  taxation  could  not  be  imposed  in 
a  much  less  oppressive  manner.  He  did 
not  understand  why  the  Queen's  Speech 
should  not  have  alluded  to  the  subject  of 
the  continuance  of  the  income-tax,  which 
was  a  matter  equally  important  with  the 
East  India  Committee;  and  he  trusted  the 
Government  did  not  intend  to  refuse  to  go 
on  with  the  inquiry  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
There  was  another  point  to  which  he  wish- 
ed to  make  some  reference.     Many  people 
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had  been  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  a  large 
measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  would 
be  proposed  by  the  present  Ministers,  and 
that  they  would  actually  go  much  further 
than  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell), 
or  any  of  his  Colleagues,  were  prepared  to 
go.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  disappoint- 
ment at  the  silence  of  the  Queen's  Speech 
on  this  subject  was  not  great  with  him, 
though  it  might  be  with  others.  Howeyer, 
as  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  declared  that  he  took  office 
to  prevent  all  further  democratic  progress, 
why  was  not  some  distinct  statement  to 
this  effect  put  in  the  Queen's  Speech? 
The  proceedings  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  late  elections  had  led  to  a  strong 
opinion  that  they  were  not  altogether  con- 
sistent with  that  freedom  which  should 
characterise  them;  and,  while  ready  to 
save  the  privileges  of  other  bodies,  yet  he 
most  say  that  ho  was  anxious  to  see  our 
Constitution  prevailing  as  a  really  repre- 
sentative one,  and  to  see  the  people  pos- 
sessing the  power  and  influence  they  ought 
to  have  in  that  House.  He  regretted  the 
Government  was  not  ready  to  come  forward 
and  make  these  reforms  in  time,  thereby 
preventing  the  adoption  of  those  hasty 
measures  which  were  always  taken  when 
things  were  driven  to  the  last.  There  was 
another  important  omission  in  the  Speech. 
What  had  become  of  the  clamorous  outcry 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax  and  other 
taxes  which  were  peculiarly  odious  to  far- 
mers ?  The  silence  of  the  Speech  declared 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  repeal  them. 
He  regretted  that  the  question  of  taxation 
was  entirely  omitted.  In  conclusion,  he 
wished  to  tell  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  if 
they  were  not  aware  of  it,  that  there  was 
a  strong  opinion  in  the  country  that  elec- 
tions could  not  be  conducted  in  future  as 
they  had  been  lately.  He  wished  to  see 
established  a  regular  Representative  Go- 
vernment; he  wished  to  see  popular  power 
exercising  that  influence  which  it  ought  to 
have  in  the  proceedings  of  that  House, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  just  privileges 
of  the  different  classes  of  society  were  pro- 
perly guarded;  and  he  regretted  that  m  a 
time  of  peace  and  quiet  the  Government 
did  not  seem  prepared  to  come  forward  and 
propose  those  reforms  which  the  country 
required.  The  question  of  free  trade  must 
soon  be  settled  one  way  or  other;  and  the 
time  w/nildthen  come  for  introducing  other 
qneations  of  great  national  Importance. 

Mb.  WALPOLB  :  Sir,  I  did  not  rise, 
nor  did  any  other  Member  of  the  Govern- 


ment rise,  immediately  after  the  observa- 
tions which  were  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  Villiers),  be- 
cause it  was  our  duty  to  wait  and  see 
whether  any  Amendment  to  the  Address 
was  likely  to  be  moved,  before  we  gave 
any  opinion  in  reply  to  the  remarks  which 
fell  from  that  hon.  Member.  As,  how* 
ever,  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  and  also 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down 
(Mr.  Hume),  has  not  thought  flt  to  move  an 
Amendment,  and  as  no  one  else  has  risen 
to  do  80,  it  appears  at  present  unlikely  that 
any  Amendment  will  be  moved;  and  I 
am  therefore  desirous  of  offering  thus 
early  a  few  remarks,  with  reference  to 
the  observations  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  made.  Now,  I  certainly  agree 
with  hira,  that  we  are  met  together  at 
an  unusual  season  of  the  year,  and  for  a 
special  purpose.  That  purpoose  unques- 
tionably is,  that  the  financial  and  commer- 
cial policy  of  this  country  shall  be  flndly 
settled  and  declared.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man complains  that  in  the  Address  there  is 
a  certain  passage  referring  to  that  sub- 
ject in  terms  which  are  ambiguous;  and 
I  think  he  called  it  evasive  and  decep- 
tive. Sir,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  that  no  evasion  and  no  deception 
was  intended  by  that  paragraph;  but  it 
has  been  worded  carefully  in  that  way — 
which  makes  it  coincide  with  the  opinion 
entertained  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
— it  has  been  worded  carefully  in  that  way 
to  prevent  at  this  moment  what  might  pos- 
sibly be  a  warm  and  heated  discussion,  and 
so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  any  Amend- 
ment being  moved  to  the  Address  either  on 
this  or  on  uiat  side  of  the  House.  By  taking 
this  course  we  have  only  acted  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  usual  custom  that  is 
observed  on  these  occasions.  The  custom 
is  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  necessity  for 
any  Amendment.  I  thinS  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself  admitted  Cliiat  such  was  the 
custom.  I  believe  it  is  recognised  to  be  a 
good  custom — and  certainly  we  wished  as 
far  as  possible  that  this  custom  should  not 
be  departed  from  on  the  present  occasion — 
but  we  are  prepared,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  desire  it,  to  take  the  discussion  at 
the  present  moment.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  went  on  to  remark, 
and  so  also  did  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  ought  to  have  declared  their  po- 
licy in  the  Queen's  Speech,  and  that  they 
ought  also  at  the  same  time  to  have  been 
prepared  with  the  measures  which  they  in- 
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tend  to  propose.  Now,  I  tell  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  we  are  prepared  with  all  those 
measures ;  and  I  tell  him  that  we  intend, 
and  have  always  intended,  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  submitting  those 
measures  to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
But  there  are  circumstances  with  reference 
to  our  present  meeting  which  have  cer- 
tainly made  it  unadvisable  that  that  busi- 
ness should  be  taken  in  hand  until  the 
funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  shall 
have  taken  place.  As  soon  as  that  tribute 
of  the  nation  is  paid  to  the  greatest  of  it» 
heroes,  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  will  bring  before 
the  House  the  views  and  opinions  which 
the  Government  entertain  of  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  policy  which  ought 
to  be  established  and  perpetuated  in  this 
country.  In  the  mean  time  I  must  take 
the  liberty  of  adding  that  there  is  sufficient 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  in  the 
Address  in  answer  to  it,  for  everybody  to 
draw  this  inference,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  propose  to  reverse  the  recent  legislation 
which  has  led  to  those  improvements  in 
the  condition  of  the  industrial  clai^es  of  the 
community  to  which  the  Speech  so  plainly 
refers.  More  than  this,  I  think,  the  House 
will  not  expect  me  to  say,  because  it  would, 
in  fact,  be  expecting  me  to  announce  the 
different  measures  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  will,  on  a  future  occasion,  have  to 
bring  forward,  and  the  views  which  we 
take  with  reference  to  that  subject.  I 
therefore  forbear  from  saying  more.  But 
I  thought  it  right  to  make  this  declaration 
in  the  first  instance — ^for  it  is  a  declaration 
by  which  the  Government  intend  to  abide 
— and  I  do  say  that  those  measures  which 
the  Government  think  it  necessary  to  intro- 
duce will  be  brought  forward  on  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Sir,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  on  an  occasion  when  we 
have  to  consider  an  Address  to  the  Crown, 
which  begins  with  a  paragraph  in  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  condole  with  Her 
Majesty  on  the  loss  of  that  great  man  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington,  we  should  not 
be  obliged  to  enter  into  any  lengthened 
debate  upon  topics  on  which  the  House  is 
divided,  and  still  less  to  be  compelled  to 
take  a  division  on  these  topics.  In  respect 
to  the  first  part  of  the  Address,  I  shall  not 
add  anything  to  what  has  been  said  by  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
moved  and  seconded  the  Address.  I  feel 
that  upon  the  subject  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington  eulogy  is  superfluous.  It  re- 
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mains  for  history  to  record  his  great  ge- 
nius. It  remains  for  us,  unfortunately — 
for  Her  Majesty  and  for  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers — for  the  House  of  Lords  and  for 
the  country  at  large,  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
that  eminent  man,  who  was  inspired  by 
the  purest  principles  of  loyalty  and  the 
most  ardent  patriotism,  and  who  had  earn- 
ed the  undying  love  of  his  country.  One 
only  task  remains  to  us — ^namely,  in  con- 
formity with  the  invitation  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Crown,  to  show  that  we 
are  not  an  ungrateful  people,  and  that  we 
duly  appreciate  the  services  rendered  to 
the  country  by  that  illustrious  man.  Pas- 
sing from  that  subject,  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  the  Ministers  can  congratulate  the 
country  on  the  readiness  with  which  the 
people  had  come  forward,  to  the  amount,  as 
stated  by  the  noble  Lord  who  moved  the 
Address,  of  30,000  to  serve  in  the  militia; 
and  I  trust  that  Her  Majesty's  hopes  will 
not  be  disappointed,  but  that  this  force 
will  prove  an  effective  aid  to  Her  Majesty's 
regular  troops.  With  respect  to  the  other 
measures  deemed  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  this  country,  I  can  assure  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  that  I  shall  be  prepared  to  give 
a  favourable  consideration  to  the  subject; 
and  I  hope  that  such  measures  as  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  may  think  advisable 
to  effect  that  object,  in  which  we  all  con- 
cur, may  be  from  time  to  time  submitted 
to  the  House.  I  know  not  that  there  is 
any  other  topic  in  the  Speech  to  which  I 
need  now  particularly  address  myself;  bat 
I  must  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  that 
paragraph  in  the  Speech  which  refers  to 
the  commercial  policy  of  late  years.  I 
must  say  I  participate  in  the  diappoint- 
ment  expressed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  Villiers)  in  the 
vagueness  of  the  language  here  used,  and 
I  heartily  concur  in  the  course  which  that 
hon.  Member  has  proposed  to  take.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  were  two  courses 
which  would  have  been  plain  and  clear  for 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  his 
Colleagues  to  have  adopted — the  one  was 
to  maintun  the  opinions  which  from  1846 
to  the  present  time — or,  at  least,  until 
February  last,  when  he  took  office — Lord 
Derby  constantly  expressed,  and  which  he 
expressed  with  such  energy  and  earnest- 
ness that  he  declared  that  any  departure 
from  the  principle  of  protection  to  which 
he  adhered,  would  be  a  departure  from  his 
own  consistency,  and  involve  the  loss  of 
personal  respect.  That  would  have  been 
one  coarse.    Tho  other  wasi  that  finding 
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he  had  been  mistaken  in  those  views,  that 
the  countrj  had  prospered  owing  to  the 
operation  of  measures  which  ho  thought 
would  be  ruinous  to  it,  and  that  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  those  measures  were  ac- 
knowledged throughout  the  cj)untrj — find- 
ing this,  he  could  have  manfully  declared 
his  adoption  of  these  measures,  and  his 
readiness  to  act  upon  their  principles  for 
the  future.     Sir,  I  conceire  that,  whether 
he  had  adopted  the  one  or  the  other  of 
those  courses,  the  House  and  the  country 
would  have  been  prepared  to  form  their 
judgment  upon  such  a  declaration;  but  in- 
stead of  either  of  these  courses,  we  have 
a  continuance  of  that  perplexity,  of  that 
ambiguity,  of  that  doubt,  which  for  the 
last  nine  months  has  filled  men's  minds, 
and  made  it  difficult  to  know  what  were 
the  real  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters with  regard  to  our  future  commercial 
policy.     If  one  Minister  has  appeared  to 
be  in  favour  of  free  trade,  we  have  imme- 
diately had  the  declaration  ft'om  another 
that  the  principles  of  protection  were  not 
to  be  abandoned.     If  a  Secretary  of  State 
baa  spoken  at  the  hustings,  although  he 
may  not  have  said  the  principles  of  protec- 
tion vere  to  be  resumed,  yet,  in  speaking 
of  the  state  of  crime,  or  some  other  sub- 
ject,   he  has   endeavoured  to  throw   out 
some  slur  by  way  of  depreciating  the  sys- 
tem of  free  trade,  and  thereby  induce  the 
country  to  believe  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  depart  from  the  principles  of  protection. 
And  even  now,  continuing  to  the  end,  we 
bave  in  this  Address  some  parts  of  the 
sentences  favourable  to  free  trade;    we 
have  other  parts  of  the  sentences  favour- 
able to  the  theory  of  protection;    and,  to 
complete  the  whole,  the  noble  Lord  who 
moved  the  Address  was  himself  one  of  the 
adherents  of  the  protective  system,  whilst 
the   hon.  Gentleman  who  seconded  him, 
spoke  out  boldly,  and  declared  himself  to 
be  in  favour  of  free  trade.     Well,  Sir,  if 
such  is  the  ambiguity,  then  I  say  it  is  full 
time  that  we  should  come  to  a  settlement 
of  this  question — that,  in  the  words  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  last  spoke  (Mr. 
Walpole),  the  financial  and   commercial 
policy  of  this  country  should  be  finally 
settled  and  decided.     Well,  let  us  have 
some  declaration  which  shall  be  a  point  of 
departure  for  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
bj  which  they  can  regulate  their  future 
coarse.    The  country  has  been  appealed 
to— the  result  of  that  appeal  is  known 
i^-it  is  for  you  then  to  declare  what  are 
the  opinions  yoa  now  entertain  upon  this 


great  subject.  And  when  I  say  ''this 
great  subject,"  I  am  reminded  that  there 
is  one  in  this  strange  and  doubtful 
sentence  that  has  not  been  alluded  to. 
Consider  what  has  been  done  within  the 
last  ten  years.  In  the  first  place  you 
have  had  the  whole  system  of  Corn  Laws, 
upon  which  the  country  had  reposed  for  a 
considerable  time,  totally  repealed.  You 
have  adopted  a  tariff  by  which  many  duties 
which  were  excessive  and  exorbitant  in 
amount,  have  been  reduced  within  mode- 
rate limits.  In  abort,  during  the  whole  of 
that  period  your  system  of  taxation  has 
been  subjected  to  the  process  of  revision. 
Gentlemen  talk  of  a  "revision  of  taxation," 
but  they  seem  to  forget  that  a  revision  of 
taxation  has  been  going  on  from  the  time 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  assumption  of  the 
reins  of  power  in  1841.  And  it  has  ope- 
rated in  this  manner — that  whilst  a  tax 
which  has  been  reduced  left  for  a  time  a 
void  in  the  revenue,  in  a  very  short  time 
that  void  was  filled  up  by  the  natural 
buoyancy  of  the  industry  of  the  country; 
you  were  then  enabled  to  abolish  or  reduce 
other  taxes,  and  thus  continue  a  process 
by  which  the  industry  of  the  country  was 
relieved  and  stimulated.  Let  us  add  to 
this  that  the  differential  duties  on  sugar 
have  been  equalised,  and  the  prohibition — 
for  it  was  a  prohibition,  although  it  was 
not  so  in  law — of  foreign  sugar  has  en- 
tirely ceased.  In  that  manner  alone  the 
people  have  consumed  their  200,000  tons 
of  sugar  at  a  price  upwards  of  5,000,000{. 
less  than  they  did  when  these  duties  ex- 
isted, and  the  consumption  of  sugar  has 
so  increased  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  it 
will  be  double  what  it  was  in  1849.  Add 
to  this  also  that  the  Navigation  Laws  have 
been  repealed;  and  thus  I  have  enumerated 
a  whole  system,  not  only,  I  will  say,  of 
great  importance,  but  as  great  a  change 
of  policy,  adopted  by  a  great  country,  as 
is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world — ^a 
change  of  policy  than  which  nothing,  since 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  has  been  more 
important  in  its  effects,  and  that,  be  it 
observed,  not  only  in  its  effects  on  this 
country,  but,  as  I  trust,  hereafter,  in  its 
effects  upon  the  whole  system  of  commer- 
cial policy  of  all  civilised  nations.  Although 
I  was  not  one  of  those  who  were  so  san- 
guine as  to  expect  that  immediately  we 
declared  by  a  majority  in  this  House  that 
we  adopted  free  trade  and  abjured  protec- 
tion, all  the  nations  of  the  world  would  at 
once  follow  our  example,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  my  confident  belief  Jhat  if  this 
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country  eontinnes  to  profit  uiider  that  sys- 
tem, and  if  the  Government  of  this  country 
deolares  that  it  is  satisfied  with  its  impor- 
tance and  with  its  con8e<}uences,  and  that 
they  maui  to  perseyere  in  it,  other  nations 
will,  ft'omfiree  discussion  and  debate,  come 
to  the  tmne  conclusion  you  have  arrived 
at,  and  thus  will  be  derived  not  only  a 
great  increase  of  wealth  and  trade,  but 
great  increased  security  for  the  peace  and 
die  harmony  of  the  world.  If  such,  then, 
is  the  importance  of  this  system,  if  such 
is  its  gravity,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  persons  still  maintain  that  it  is  a 
system  which  is  entirely  ruinous,  is  it 
enough  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  causes, 
put  in  with  a  parcel  of  nameless  other 
causes,  from  which  the  industrious  classes 
have  received  benefit?  I  affirm  that  we 
ought  not  to  evade  the  question  in  this 
way;  and  that,  however  much  we  could 
wish  to  avoid  a  division  to-night,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  House  of  Commons 
should  give  its  rerdict  upon  that  question. 
Tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole) 
says,  that  there  is  no  intention  to  revert 
to  the  policy)  which  prevailed  previous  to 
the  year  1846.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear 
that  declaration  from  such  authority.  But 
there  are  certain  words  in  this  paragraph 
in  the  Address  which  look  like  giving  arti- 
ficial prop,  and  creating,  therefore,  artificial 
prices,  which  is  only  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection disguised  in  another  shape.  There- 
fore, for  this  reason  alone,  I  think  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  have  something 
clear  and  decided,  and  that  we  should  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  enveloped  in  that 
mist  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  like 
some  of  the  goddesses  of  old,  loves  to 
conceal  himself.  With  regard  to  another 
sentence  in  the  Address — that  relating  to 
Ireland — I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  contains 
recommendations  of  a  liberal  policy  to- 
wards that  country;  but  in  the  previous 
part  of  the  same  paragraph  there  are 
words  to  which  I  own  I  feel  myself  un- 
able to  attach  any  precise  meaning.  I 
allude  to  the  reference '  which  is  there 
made  to  "an  unhappy  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination and  turbulence."  That  there 
was  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  turbu- 
lence during  the  general  election  in  Ireland 
cannot  certainly  be  denied;  but  that  there 
is  any  spirit  of  insubordination  and  turbu- 
lence at  present  existing  in  Ireland,  is  a 
statement  to  which  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  my  assent.  With  due  execution  of 
the  ordbary  laws  of  the  countr  y,I  believe 
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that  the  state  of  Ireland  may  be  considered 
as  a  state  of  tranquillity;  and  I  must  say, 
I  think  that  that  country  having  suffered 
so  severely  from  the  famine  of  1847,  is 
now  about  in  some  measure  to  recover,  and 
that  there  are  symptoms  which  encourage 
us  to  hope  that  at  length  the  lahourers  of 
Ireland  will  obtain  that  reward  for  their 
exertions  which  has  hitherto,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  so  inadequate  to  the 
labours  of  that  class  of  the  people.  With 
regard  to  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  I  am  rejoiced  to 
find  that  those  Commissions,  which  were 
stigmatised  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  as  illegal  Commissions, 
are  now  acknowledged  as  productive  of 
fruit ;  that  it  is  proposed  that  their  recom- 
mendations, instead  of  being  cast  aside  as 
the  productions  of  an  illegal  body,  are  to 
be  referred  to  the  Universities  themselves, 
and  that  we  are  to  be  asked  to  pass  laws 
to  enable  those  Universities  to  carry  into 
effect  improvements  which  cannot  now  be 
legally  adopted.  •  Whether  or  not  the  mea- 
sures contemplated  on  this  subject  will  bo 
sufficient,  I,  of  course,  cannot  presume  to 
say,  but  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  has  been 
directed  to  the  subject.  I  am  sure  there 
is  nothing  more  important  at  the  present 
time  than  the  whole  question  of  education, 
beginning  with  the  education  of  the  higher 
classes  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  con- 
sidering likewise  the  education  of  the  mid- 
dle classes,  and  their  means  of  obtaining 
those  scientific  aids  which  are  often  so 
useful  to  their  progress  in  life;  and  com- 
prehending also  the  education  of  the  whole 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  country.  Upon 
one  part  of  this  subject,  though  it  is  but  a 
part-— th6  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  and 
practical  science*— I  am  much  rejoiced  to 
find  that  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  means 
by  which  those  who  wish  to  acquire  infor- 
mation in  these  branches  of  knowledge 
may  attend  schools  for  this  purpose.  I  am 
likewise  glad  to  find  that,  on  the  subject 
of  secondary  punishments,  a  hope  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
that  measures  will  be  adopted  by  which 
transportation  to  Van  Diemen*s  Land  may 
at  no  remote  period  be  altogether  discon- 
tinued. There  are  two  circumstances  which 
have  undoubtedly  tended  to  give  a  new  as- 
pect to  that  subject — the  one  is,  that  we 
nave  given  popular  institutions  to  the  Aus« 
tralian  Colonies ;  the  other  is,  the  recent 
discoveries  of  gold  in  certain  parts  of  those 
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Colonieft,  It  b  quite  obvious  that  these 
two  ciroumstancef  make  it  necessarj  to 
revise  the  whde  subject;  and  I  am  very 
glad  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  (Sir  J.  Fakington), 
to  whom  I  took  the  liberty  of  speaking 
upon  this  subject  soon  after  his  entrance 
on  office,  has  come  to  a  conclusion  which 
appears  to  me  a  wise  one.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  intended  to  confine  the 
operation  of  the  contemplated  measure  to 
Van  Piemen's  Land  alone.  I  think  the 
whole  of  the  Australian  Colonies  ought  to 
be  relieved  in  future  from  the  reception  of 
convicts  under  sentence  of  transportation 
from  this  country.  There  are  other  sub* 
jects  connected  with  our  penal  laws  which 
also  seem  to  me  to  require  attention  :  but 
to  these  I  will  not  further  allude  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  subject  of  legal 
reform,  I  see,  occupies  the  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  upon  this, 
too,  measures  are  to  be  introduced.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that, 
with  the  exception,  certainly,  of  that  great 
question  of  our  commercial  policy — the 
great  and  important  question  as  between 
the  principles  of  free  trade  and  the  princi- 
ples of  protection — there  is  nothing  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  or  in  the  Address 
in  reply  to  that  Speech,  which  needs  more 
than  the  slight  remarks  I  have  now  made; 
and  I  truit  that,  when  we  have  adopted  a 
policy  on  that  subject,  we  shall  be  able,  in 
the  present  Parliament,  to  pass  measures 
which  will  be  of  permanent  advantage  to 
the  country  at  large. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  cannot  help  fancying  that 
if  the  only  paragraph  of  which  the  noble 
Lord  disapproves  in  the  Answer  to  Her 
Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech  fi*om  the 
Throne  were  rcaJly  so  evasive  as  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  have  described  it  to  be, 
that  an  Amendment  to  the  Address  would 
at  once  have  been  moved.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  constitutional  delicacy  of  my  hon. 
Friend  opposite  (Mr.  Hume)  would  have 
deterred  him  from  taking  a  course  which 
I  doubt  not  his  well-stored  memory  and 
his  ample  experience  would  have  fur- 
nished him  wit)L  sufficient  precedents  for 
adopting.  I  cannot  say  that  I  agree  with 
the  noble  Lord  or  his  friends  in  the  version 
they  have  given  of  this  paragraph  which 
they  describe  as  evasive.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  one  perfectly  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  meet  to-day.  I  think 
the  paragraph  is  framed  in  a  manner  which 
oan  leave  no  mistake  in  any  impartial  mind 


as  to  the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  Min* 
isters;  for  the  only  point  which  is  laid 
down  positively  in  this  paragraph,  respect- 
ing which  there  can  be  no  evasion,  is  the 
description  of  the  principle  upon  which  the 
commercial  system  of  this  country  is  re- 
cognised to  be  established  by  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  Government,  and  that  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  "unrestricted  competition."  That 
is  the  distinct  declaration  in  this  par- 
agraph, which  is  described  as  evasive  on 
this  particular  topic.  It  is  very  true  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion 
that  the  legislation  which  has  gradually 
produced  that  system  of  **  unrestricted 
competition"  has  in  its  operation  caused 
injury  to  certain  classes  in  this  country; 
and  the  noble  Lord  says  that  i^  a  protec- 
tionist declaration.  But  I  recollect  having 
read  an  address  of  the  noble  Lord's  which 
was  published  just  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  late  Parliament— a  letter  addressed 
by  the  noble  Lord  to  the  eonstitueney  of 
the  greatest  commercial  city  in  the  king- 
dom—and there  I  find  that  the  merchants 
and  shipowners  of  London  were  reminded 
that  they  were  subjected  to  great  burdens 
and  unjust  restrictions — burdens  and  re- 
strictions that  could  only  be  considered 
such  by  the  action  of  recent  legisUtion. 
Therefore,  the  noble  Lord  was  then  of 
opinion,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
City,  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  maintain 
and  preserve  our  commercial  system  upon 
a  principle  of  **  unrestricted  competition," 
and  yet  remove  those  burdens  and  those 
restrictions  which  one  great  interest  was 
suffering  under,  and  which  suffering,  by  his 
own  acknowledgment,  was  virtually  occa* 
sioned  by  recent  legislation.  Was  that  a 
protectionist  declaration  of  the  noble  Lord? 
Was  that  a  piece  of  protection,  as  he  has 
described  a  similar  expression  in  the  para- 
graph in  Her  Majesty  s  Speech  9  Well,  I 
myself  have  recently  had  representations 
made  to  me  by  bodies  of  merchants  and 
shipowners— gentlemen  of  extremely  libe- 
ral opinions  upon  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  commerce  of  the  country,  some 
of  them  sitting  at  this  moment  on  the  side 
of  this  House  opposite  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment; and  certainly  as  far  as  1  could 
collect  their  opinions-^as  the  representa- 
tives of  one  of  the  great  interests  of  the 
country — they  would  be  dissatisfied  if  the 
restrictions  ynder  which  they  suffer,  and 
the  burdens  they  have  to  bear,  are  not 
taken  into  consideration  by  any  body  of 
men,  of  any  side,  who  may  happen  to  form 
the  Government  of  the  day.     Well,  is  tho^ 
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a  desire  to  abrogate  the  laws  which  have 
recently  been  earned  into  effect  as  the 
foundation  of  our  commercial  system? 
Is  that  a  protectionist  movement  ?  I  ask 
the  House  whether  the  noble  Lord  has  any 
further  foundation  for  the  charge  he  has 
made  of  evasion  than  the  allusion  to  those 
suffering  interests  which  he  has  himself 
endorsed  by  his  own  example  and  his  own 
words,  when  a  candidate  for  the  City,  and 
of  which  many  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  in 
this  House,  on  the  other  side,  are  them- 
selves the  principal  patrons  and  promoters  ? 
Sir,  I  shall  not  on  the  present  occasion 
pursue  this  topic  further — the  occasion  will 
soon  arise  when  we  may  enter  into  those 
questions.  All  I  can  say  is,  tha|  it  is  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
take  such  claims — such  and  similar  claims 
— ^into  their  consideration,  to  endeavour  to 
mitigate  the  injury  which  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  recent  legislation  in  the  particu- 
lar instance  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
similar  ones;  and  we  believe  that  we  can 
produce  measures  which  may  do  all  that 
is  necessary  in  that  respect,  or  all  that  can 
reasonably  be  required,  without  in  any  way 
departing  from  that  principle  of  "unre- 
stricted competition,"  which  we  recognise 
as  the  principle  of  our  commercial  legisla- 
tion. Then  the  noble  Lord  has  found  it 
very  convenient  to  adopt  the  course  of  de- 
scribing himself  and  his  friends  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  a  new  and  enlightened 
system  of  commercial  policy,  which  has 
been  invariably  and  bigotedly  opposed  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House. 
[Cheers,]*  Hon.  Gentlemen,  though  they 
have  changed  sides,  have  not  lost  one  of 
their  weaknesses — an  amiable  one,  I  con- 
fess— which  is,  to  cheer  too  soon.  The 
noble  Lord  has  given  us  an  emblazoned 
catalogue  of  the  great  feats  of  that  li- 
beral commercial  party  of  which  he  is 
the  acknowledged  chief;  free  trade  in 
corn,  free  trade  in  sugar,  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws  —  these  are  the  three 
enduring  pyramids  which  have  been  cre- 
ated by  the  energy  and  the  enterprise 
of  the  party  which  the  noble  Lord  leads, 
and  the  different  individuals  of  the  differ- 
ent sections  who  are  associated  with  the 
noble  Lord.  But  if  we  look  historically 
into  the  question — and  I  am  only  in  self- 
defence  making  these  observations,  for  I 
had  thought  from  the  tone  ^  the  debate 
that  we  had  already  terminated  it — I  can- 
not help  remembering  this,  that  the  Prime 
Minister  who  carried  free  trade  in  com, 
was  himself  opposed  to  free  trade  in  sugar; 
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and  then,  that  the  Prime  Minister  who 
followed  him,  and  who  was  in  favour  of 
free  trade  in  sugar,  was  not  at  all  disposed 
to  free  trade  in  ships — that,  in  fact,  that 
question  was  not  taken  up  by  the  Go- 
vernment, but  that  it  was  an  indepen- 
dent Committee  of  this  House,  moved  by 
an  independent  Member  of  this  House, 
which  placed  this  question  in  a  prominent 
position — that  two  Sessions  were  allowed 
to  pass  away  before  the  noble  Lord  con- 
sented to  the  abrogation  of  the  navigation 
laws ;  and  when  they  were  abrogated  they 
were  abrogated  in  so  loose  and  unsatisfac- 
tory a  manner  that  the  noble  Lord,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  as  I  have  already  re- 
minded the  House,  when  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  suffrages  of  the  citizens  of 
London,  confessed  that  the  shipping  in- 
terest, though  deprived  by  recent  legisla- 
tion of  the  protection  it  had  enjoyed,  had 
been  left  with  the  burdens  and  restrictions 
for  which  that  protection  was  a  compensa- 
tion. Now,  Sir,  neither  myself,  nor  any 
of  my  colleagues,  have  any  intention  to 
propose  any  policy  which  wUl  give  artificial 
prices,  or  attempt  to  give  what  an  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  other  side  has  men- 
tioned as  compensation  for  losses  which 
have  been  occasioned  by  changes  in  the 
legislation  which  heretofore  regulated  the 
commerce  of  this  country.  But  what  we 
do  say,  and  say  in  a  manner  as  distinct  as 
I  can  succeed  in  expressing  it,  with  I  hope 
none  of  those  cloudy  words  for  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  given  me  credit,  is,  that  we 
think  these  commercial  changes  have  been 
effected  without  at  the  same  time  effect- 
ing necessary  and  corresponding  changes 
in  our  financial  system.  And,  notwith- 
standing what  the  noble  Lord  has  assert- 
ed, and  notwithstanding  the  sympathising 
cheer  which  we  received  from  one  of  his 
late  colleagues,  who  is  certainly  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  branch  of  the  subject — 
I  say,  it  is  our  intention,  believing  that  a 
proper  revision  of  our  taxation  has  not 
taken  place — it  is  our  intention  to  place 
before  the  House  a  policy  which  will  make 
our  financial  system  more  in  harmony  with 
our  commercial  system;  and  if  the  noble 
Lord  calls  that  protection,  why  the  noble 
Lord  will  not,  I  think,  be  successful  in 
establishing  his  position  when  he  favours 
the  House  with  his  opinions  on  the  propo- 
sitions of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume),  in  that  friendly  way  in  which  he 
sometimes  administers  a  castigation,  even 
to  the  Government  he  patronises,  has  made 
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a  most  weighty  accnsation  against  Her 
Majesty's  GoTernment  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. The  "  evasive  paragraph,"  respect- 
ing free  trade,  which  my  hon.  Friend 
caught  up  from  the  hon.  Memher  for  Wol- 
verhampton (Mr.  YiUiers),  appears  to  have 
really  impressed  him  with  a  very  little 
amount  of  importance.  The  whole  mind 
of  my  hon.  Friend  seems  to  have  heen  en- 
grossed with  the  income  tax.  My  hon. 
Friend  says  there  ought  to  have  heen  a 
paragraph  inserted  in  the  Speech,  an- 
nouncing that  there  was  to  he  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Income  and  Property  Tax,  Why,  we 
have  already  had  that  Committee  sit- 
ting for  two  years  inquiring  into  the  sub- 
ject. My  hon.  Friend  appears  to  he  a 
perfect  glutton  in  this  inquiry.  I  admit 
there  is  not  a  paragraph  with  regard  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Income  and  Pro- 
perty Tax  in  the  Speech,  and  for  this  rea- 
son— that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
made  up  their  minds  upon  the  subject — 
that  subject  which  seems  still  to  vex  the 
mind  of  my  hon.  Friend — Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  arrived  at  certain  conclu- 
sions on  that  subject.  They  do  not,  there- 
fore, think  it  necessary  to  investigate  it 
any  further,  and  they  are  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  bring  those  conclusions  imme- 
diately under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Home  Secretary  has  adverted  to  the 
reasons  why  we  have  not  to-day  fixed  the 
exact  hour  at  which  we  shall  solicit  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  these  questions. 
There  are  reasons  which  have  prevented 
us — reasons  which  really  render  for  a  few 
days  the  arrangement  of  business  in  this 
House  less  clear  and  evident  than  they 
would  have  been  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  but  I  believe,  if  I  am  not  misin- 
formed, my  noble  Colleague  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  has  already  announced  in 
another  place  that  I  shall,  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  take  the  earliest 
day  of  which  we  can  avail  ourselves  to  lay 
our  entire  policy  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  Parliament,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  submitted  to  their  solemn  and  se- 
rious consideration,  and  that  the  yerdict  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  country  mav  be  ob- 
tained upon  it.  The  Motion  of  which  the 
hoo.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  has  given 
notice,  would  be  in  reality  a  Motion  ahnost 
of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  country. 
Certainly  I  have  no  wish  to  place  any  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman ;   but  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 


man feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  persevere  in 
it,  let  him  do  so  by  all  means;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  with  my  utmost  exertions  to  pro- 
mote the  convenience  of  the  House,  it  would 
be  possible  for  me  to  name  a  Government 
day  for  that  or  any  other  purpose  earlier 
than  the  22nd  inst.  If  ihe  right  hon. 
Gentleman  think  fit  to  persevere  in  the 
course  he  has  proposed  to  himself,  it  is  of 
course  competent  for  him  to  do  so ;  but  he 
will  forgive  me  for  saying  that  it  occurs  to 
me  that  it  will  be  much  fairer  to  the  Go- 
vernment, and  much  more  satisfactory  to 
the  country  if,  before  taking  any  step  of  the 
aggressive  character  he  contemplates,  he 
were  to  permit  the  Government  an  oppor- 
tunity of  laying  their  policy  before  the  coun- 
try. The  debate  to  which  the  Motion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  give  rise,  must 
necessarily  resemble  in  character  and  ten- 
dency that  which  would  arise  in  this  House 
on  occasion  of  our  submitting  our  policy  to 
the  consideration  of  Parliament;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  more  convenient,  the 
fairer,  and  in  all  respects  the  better  course, 
would  be  to  blend  the  discussions  together, 
and  not  allow  the  energies  of  the  House, 
and  of  the  country,  to  bo  wasted  and  frit- 
tered away  by  two  debates — one  of  them 
— that  proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman — 
certainly  of  a  less  practical  character  than 
that  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  bring- 
ing forward.  The  hon.  Gentleman  can 
easily  introduce  his  Motion  by  way  of 
Amendment  on  the  proposition  which  it  is 
my  intention  to  submit  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government;  and  if  he  should  be 
of  opinion  that  the  views  and  intentions  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  not  such  as 
are  likely  to  be  satisfactory  to  himself  and 
his  friends — if,  in  fact,  he  should  be  of 
opinion  that  our  policy  is  one  which  is  not 
calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country — nothing  can  be  more 
easy,  nothing  more  conveniently  practic- 
able, than  that  he  should  bring  forward  any 
other  policy  which  he  may  deem  preferable, 
in  the  shape  of  an  Amendment  on  the  pro- 
positions which  we  intend  to  submit.  It 
will  then  be  competent  for  the  House,  by 
one  discussion,  as  long  and  as  elaborate  as 
to  its  wisdom  may  seem  fitting,  to  decide 
between  the  plan  of  the  Government  and 
that  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  to  come 
to  a  distinct  decision  upon  all  the  branches 
of  the  question.  Nothing  can  be  more  re- 
mote from  my  intention  than  a  desire  to 
dictate  to  the  hon.  Gentleman — I  trust 
that  he  will  not  misunderstand  my  feelings 
in  making  this  suggestion-^but  I  oonfi^.^ 
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deiitiy  appeal  to  hifl  own  sense  of  propriet j, 
and  to  that  of  the  House^  whether  it  would 
not  he  the  more  convenient  and  in  all  re- 
spects the  more  desirahle  conrse,  that  we 
should  ayail  ourselves  of  an  early  oppor* 
tunity  to  explain  our  policy,  and  that  there 
then  should  he  one  discussion,  and  one  only, 
on  a  Buhject  which  so  closely  concerns,  not 
only  the  present  condition  of  the  country, 
but  the  future  and  permanent  principles  on 
which  the  financial  and  commercial  systems 
of  this  country  are  to  be  established.  I 
cannot  at  this  moment  fix  a  day — ^but  I 
should  imagine  that  between  this  time  and 
Friday  the  26th  instant,  there  would  be 
sufficient  interval  to  enable  Members  not 
now  in  town  to  attend  here  without  incon- 
venience; and  if  so,  I  would  propose  that 
upon  that  day  I  should  take  occasion,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  our  present  finan- 
cial condition,  so  that  I  may  then  explain 
to  the  House  the  measures  which,  in  our 
opinion,  ought  to  be  adopted  in  the  present 
position  of  the  country.  I  will  not  tres- 
pass on  the  attention  of  the  House  with 
any  general  observations  on  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London  has  himself  admitted 
that  there  is  only  one  paragraph  in  it  which 
merits  his  disapproval,  and  I  am  not  with- 
out hope  that  1  have  satisfied  the  House 
that  even  in  the  case  of  that  one  paragraph 
his  disapproval  was  not  well  grounded.  If 
the  paragraph  in  question  had  been  of  the 
evasive  character  which  he  describes,  I 
CflEinot  ihhik  tlmt  tlic  House  would  have 
acqinesced  with  such  alacrity  in  the  sug- 
gestion tlui  tficri^  should  1)0  no  Amend- 
ment on  the  Addrea».  Mori)  I  will  not 
say  upon  the  present  ooeaaion;  but  it  is  my 
tn tot]  Lion  to  tivail  myself  of  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  vin<]ieiit(^  the  course  pursued  by 
Her  Mtyesty's  Oovernmont,  and  to  lay  be- 
fore the  country,  with  a  tliBtinctness  not  to 
bo  mifttukoii,  llio  policy  which,  in  our  opin- 
ion ^  uMgUt  to  be  adoptcil  in  the  present 
juncture  of  afTairs.  In  conclusion  I  can 
enly  assure  tbo  House  that  no  one  can  be 
mure  anitiotis  to  meet  tliif^  great  contro- 
versy than  the  iudivldu^il  \\]iq  has  now  the 
honour  to  address  thcniH 

Ma.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  so  much  has 
been  aaid^  and  eaid  ao  well,  on  the  solemn 
anhject  of  the  first  paragiaph  in  the  gra- 
dou3  Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  I  shall 
do  DO  moro  tbau  e:Kprc^3  my  entire  con- 
f;urreucQ  with  those  wlio  have  preceded 
nie,  and  to  a  late  how  lii^li  a  privilege  I 
foci  it  to  have  been  permitted  to  be  one  of 
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those  who,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  car- 
ried to  the  foot  of  the  Throne  their  tribute 
of  admiration  and  sorrow  for  the  illustrious 
man  we  have  lost.  I  will  venture  to  re- 
peat the  sentiments  expressed  in  another 
place,  and  upon  another  occasion,  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London,  and  say — 

*'  While  many  of  the  actions  of  hid  life — ^while 
manj  of  the  qaalities  which  he  potieteed  are  an- 
attainahle  hy  others,  there  are  leesons  which  we 
may  all  derive  from  the  life  and  actions  of  that 
illustrious  man.  It  may  never  he  given  to  another 
snhiect  of  the  British  Crown  to  perform  services 
80  brilliant  as  he  performed ;  it  may  never  be 
given  to  another  man  to  hold  the  iword  which 
was  to  gain  independence  for  Europe,  to  rally  the 
nations  around  it,  and  while  England  saved  her- 
self by  her  constancy  to  save  Europe  by  her  ex- 
ample ;  it  may  never  be  given  to  another  man, 
after  having  attained  such  euuneaoe,  after  an  un- 
exampled series  of  victories,  to  show  equal  mode- 
ration in  peace  as  he  had  shown  greatness  in  war, 
and  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  internal  and  external  peace  for  that  conn- 
try  which  he  had  so  served ;  it  may  never  be 
given  to  another  man  to  have  equal  authority, 
both  with  the  Sovereign  he  served,  and  with  the 
Senate  of  which  he  was  to  the  end  a  venerated 
member ;  it  may  never  be  given  to  another  man, 
after  such  a  career,  to  preserve  even  to  the  last 
the  ftiU  possession  of  those  great  faculties  with 
which  he  was  endowed,  and  to  carry  on  the  ser- 
vices of  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
the  State  with  unexampled  regularity  and  success, 
even  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life.  These  are  cir- 
cumstanced, these  are  qualities  whieh  may  never 
again  occur  in  the  history  of  this  eoontiy.  Bat 
there  are  qualities  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
displayed  of  which  wo  may  all  act  in  humble  imi- 
tation : — that  sincere  and  unceasing  devotion  to 
our  country;  that  honest  and  upright  determina- 
tion to  act  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  on  every 
occasion;  that  devoted  loyalty  whioh,  while  it 
made  him  ever  anxious  to  serve  the  Crown,  never 
induced  him  to  conceal  from  the  Sovereign  that 
which  he  believed  to  be  the  truth ;  that  devoted- 
ness  in  the  constant  performance  of  his  duty ; 
that  temperance  of  his  life,  whioh  enabled  him  at 
all  times  to  give  his  mind  and  his  faculties  to  tlie 
services  whioh  he  was  called  upon  to  perform ; 
that  regular,  consistent,  and  unceasing  piety  by 
which  he  was  distinguished  at  all  times  in  his  life, 
— these  are  qualities  that  are  attainable  by  others, 
and  these  are  qualities  which  should  not  be  lost 
as  an  example." 

The  noble  Member  for  London  has  ad- 
verted briefly  to  a  subject  on  which,  as  a 
Member  for  one  of  our  Universities,  I  may 
be  forgiven  for  offering  a  single  sentenee. 
I  am  one  of  many  Gentl^nen,  then  in  the 
House,  who  considered  that  the  noble  Lord 
was  venturing  upon  a  stretch  of  power  in 
the  adoption  of  an  inquiry  into  our  Uni- 
versities; but,  the  Commissions  having  been 
appointed,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  guilty 
of  inconsistency  in  admitting  that  the  re- 
suits  of  those  inquiries  must  be  considered 
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on  their  merits,  wholly  irrespective  of  ah** 
atraot  diacasaioiis»  or  practical  discusmons, 
as  to  the  strictly  constitutional  nature  of 
the  tribunal  before  which  those  inquiries 
were  insUtuted.  I  now  come  to  the  main 
qnestion— to  the  question  important  above 
all  others,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  much 
has  been  gained  for  that  question  by  the 
discussion  arising  out  of  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C. 
Yilliers);  and  I,  for  one,  tender  him  my 
warm  thanks  for  that  speech.  I  do  not 
doubt  that  it  was  preriously  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  announce  to  the 
House  what  has,  since  that  speech,  been 
declared  by  two  prominent  Members  of  the 
Government,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  confessed  that  until  just  now  we  were 
left  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  those  inten- 
tions. We  have  before  us  a  paragraph 
of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  of 
the  Address  in  answer  to  that  Speech,  in 
which  the  important*-!  must  say,  consider- 
ing all  the  circumstances,  the  all-impor- 
tant— subject  of  our  commercial  policy,  is 
touched,  and  that  paragraph,  I  must  con- 
fess, eicited  in  my  mind,  as  in  the  minds 
of  others  who  have  spoken,  dissatisfaction 
and  disappointment.  I  thought,  and  I 
still  think,  admitting  with  all  respect  the 
reasons  alleged  in  connexion  with  the  so- 
lemnities of  the  next  week,  that,  consider- 
ing we  are  now  upon  the  winding  up  of  a 
great  controversy  which  has  had  its  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  politics  of  the  day, 
and  which  wiU  have  its  place  also  in  the 
pages  of  our  history^that,  considering 
this  question  is  the  final  issue  on  which 
the  policy  of  the  country  has  been  placed, 
and  that  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  is 
the  great  constitutional  occasion  for  re- 
cognising the  great  object  and  principles 
of  the  Government — I  say  I  think,  bearing 
all  these  things  in  mind.  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  have  acted  wisely,  would 
have  done  no  more  than  their  duty,  had 
they  given  us  in  the  course  of  the  Speech 
a  declaration  on  the  subject  of  their  com- 
mercial policy  which  would  have  placed  for 
ever  beyond  dispute  the  intention  of  the 
party  which  now  nolds  the  reins  of  Govem- 
ment*  I  am  confirmed  in  this  impression 
by  the  defence  which  has  been  set  up  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  for  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Government,  in  defending  that 
paragraph^  defend  it  on  two  principles, 
which  are  not  only  not  in  unison,  but  which 
are  flatly  contradictory  to  one  another. 
The  right  lion.  Secretary  of  State  for  the 


Home  Department  says  tliat  this  was  a 
paragraph  suitable  for  the  occasion—suit- 
able  for  the  occasion  I -^witfa  the  view-** 
with  the  especial  view— of  obviating  the 
necessity  for  an  Amendaeot,  either  on  that 
side  of  the  House  or  on  this.  Well,  then, 
if  this  paragraph  was  devised  simply  to 
obviate  the  necessity  for  an  Amendment 
on  either  side  of  the  House,  by  declaring 
nothing  that  could  raise  the  question  of 
protection,  I  want  to  know  what  becomes 
of  the  other  defence  of  the  paragraph 
which  is  in  the  month  of  the  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  it  is 
not  ambiguous,  that  we  may  easily  draw 
one  inference  from  it,  namely,  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
revive  the  policy  of  protection  ?  Nay,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  goes  much  further, 
for  he  says  there  is  but  one  theme  which 
is  categorically  declared  in  the  Speech, 
and  this  is,  that  unrestricted  competition 
shall  from  this  time  forward  be  the  rule  of 
the  commercial  policy  of  this  country. 
But,  if  unrestricted  competition  is  to  be 
the  rule,  and  that  is  categorically  declared 
in  the  Speech — the  only  thing  categori- 
cally declared  there — I  want  to  know  what 
becomes  of  all  the  tenderness  suggested  by 
the  other  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  the 
scruples  of  those  who  still  adhere  to  pro- 
tection ?  Supposing  the  Government  pre- 
pared to  adhere  to  the  proposition  so  cate* 
gorically  declared,  that  unrestricted  com* 
petition  is  to  be  the  rule  of  our  commercial 
policy,  if  these  Gentlemen  do  not  stick  at 
that,  what  in  the  world  will  they  after- 
wards make  a  difficulty  of?  Here,  then, 
we  are  called  upon  to  accept  two  defences 
of  the  paragraph;  but,  in  my  opinion,  I 
am  bound  to  adopt  only  one  of  two  de- 
fences which  are  so  clearly  irreconcilable 
with  each  other,  and  the  first  defence, 
good  or  otherwise  in  itself,  may  be  the  best 
of  the  two.  But  the  question  for  us  is, 
do  wo  know  the  special  purpose  for  which 
the  people  have  returned  us  to  Parliament; 
and  are  we  prepared  to  say  that  this  pur- 
pose shall  not  be  fulfilled?  Ambiguous 
the  paragraph  undoubtedly  is.  The  great 
question  to  which  so  much  of  our  recent 
legislation  had  been  applied,  is  left  in 
greater  uncertainty  since  the  paragraph 
than  before;  that  great  and  all-important 
topic,  instead  of  being  put  forward  promi- 
nently into  the  light  of  this  paragraph,  is 
drawn  into  the  shade.  The  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says  that  any 
Motion  with  which  he  may  he  met  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhamptoo,  must 
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necessarily  partake  of  the  nature  of  an 
absti'act  proposition.  I  admire  the  ex- 
treme generosity  of  the  right  bon.  Gentle- 
man, who,  having  announced — and  most 
properly  announced,  and  I  give  him  full 
credit  for  it — ^his  intention  of  immediately 
submitting  his  commercial  and  financial 
views  and  plans  to  the  House,  recommends 
to  the  hou.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  to 
meet  his  measure,  of  a  practical  and  finan- 
cial character,  with  the  proposal  of  an  ab- 
stract resolution  :  but  I  hope  we  shall  not 
be  drawn  away  from  the  purpose  which 
was  essentially  contemplated  by  the  consti- 
tuencies of  the  country  in  returning  us  to 
this  House,  and  by  Her  Majesty  in  dissolv- 
ing the  Parliament,  by  any  abstract  propo- 
sitions whatever.  If  you  ask  me  what  the 
people  want,  it  is  the  full,  final,  and  solemn 
sanction  by  Parliament  of  the  system  of  free 
trade.  They  want  that  the  party  which  is 
now  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  shall,  once  for  all,  declare  its  views 
on  this  subject.  When  we  consider  that 
for  six  years  past  the  controversy  of  free 
trade  has  not  only  entered  into  but  dis- 
turbed the  whole  political  action  of  our  re- 
presentative system,  when  we  consider  the 
uncertainty  connected  with  it,  when  we 
consider  the  maturity  which  public  opinion 
has  now  attained  with  regard  to  the  con- 
troversy— ^it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that 
now  at  least,  after  so  much  waste  of  the 
public  time,  after  Ministries  overturned, 
and  parties  disorganised,  they  should  now 
make  up  their  minds  on  the  issue  defined 
by  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  in 
February,  1851,  and  place  the  question 
of  free  trade  high  and  dry  on  the  shore, 
where  the  tide  of  political  party  strife  could 
no  longer  reach  it.  Not  that  I  think  there 
is  any  doubt  about  the  permanency  of  any 
of  the  great  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  by  Parliament  in  the  sense  of  free- 
trade  system.  My  firm  belief  is,  and  has 
ever  been,  that  since  July,  1846,  the  re- 
turn of  the  Corn  Laws  has  been,'not  a  mere 
difficulty,  but  an  impossibility;  and  I  have 
ever  thought  it  a  great  misfortune  for  the 
country  that  a  great  party  in  this  House, 
containing  many  men  of  the  highest  honour 
and  the  highest  intelligence — a  party  re- 
presenting some  of  the  most  valuable  and 
essential  elements  of  which  a  constitutional 
system  is  rightly  framed — should  stand  to- 
gether on  the  basis  of  objects,  the  attain- 
ment of  which  has  become  beyond  the 
power  of  man  to  carry.  I  feel  that  this 
is  an  evil  which  should  be  put  an  end  to 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that,  on  the  other, 
Mr,  OladsUme 


the  people  should  understand  what  is  the 
measure  of  doctrine  of  protection  put  for- 
ward at  a  time  when  it  is  just  as  impossible 
to  restore  protection  as  to  repeal  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  or  to  reconstitute  the  Heptarchy. 
We  want  no  abstract  Motions,  such  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  appears  to  desire,  to 
estabRsh  this  proposition.  We  want  to 
set  the  public  mind  at  ease  by  the  solemn 
and  uniform  acceptance  on  the  part  of  this 
House  of  tbe  measures  of  free  trade  which 
have  been  already  adopted  by  Parliament, 
and  likewise  by  a  declaration  that  future 
measures  bearing  on  trade  and  bearing  on 
finance  shall  be  framed  in  consistency  with 
the  principles  that  have  guided  our  recent 
legislation  on  those  subjects.  I  do  not  call 
such  a  declaration  an  abstract  resolution. 
I  call  it  laying  down  a  rule  of  conduct ; 
and  it  is  a  rule  of  conduct  which,  in  my 
opinion,  the  interests  of  this  country  re- 
quire should  at  once  be  established  beyond 
the  reach  of  further  doubt  or  cavil.  Is  it 
unreasonable  that  we  should  be  anxious  on 
this  subject  ?  I  think  not,  for  we  cannot 
forget  the  composition  of  the  Government. 
We  cannot  forget  the  declaration  which 
have  been  made  by  various  members  of 
that  Government  as  to  protection  and  free 
trade.  I  will  go  at  once  to  the  case  of  my 
nght  hon.  Friend  opposite,  the  man  who, 
of  all  others,  has  shown  the  greatest 
courage  and  maintained  the  greatest  con- 
sistency in  adhering  to  what  he  thinks 
right  principles,  I  mean  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Lincolnshire  (Mr. 
Christopher).  Did  my  right  hon.  Friend 
hear  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  which  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  that  there  was  one  thing,  at  least» 
categorically  declared  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  and  that  this  was,  that  unre- 
stricted competition  was  from  henseforth 
to  be  the  rule  of  commercial  policy  of  this 
country?  If  he  heard  that  speech,  what 
construction  does  he  put  upon  the  exposi- 
tion of  tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman  ?  I  will 
advert  to  the  recent  declaration  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  to  his  constituents,  and  ask, 
what  we  are  to  consider  the  force  and  effect 
of  that  declaration,  not  taking  merely  its 
words  and  expressions,  but  its  whole  spirit 
and  tenor?  They  cannot  be  mistaken. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  says — "  I  am  here 
to  maintain  unchanged  all  those  opinions  of 
financial  and  commercial  policy  which  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  I  have  main- 
tained." Do  not  let  my  right  hon.  Friend 
think  that  I  should  represent  it  as  an  of<- 
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fence  for  a  man  not  to  adhere  pertinaciously 
to  an  opinion.  I  am  in  no  condition,  1 
have  no  right,  to  taunt  any  man  for  a  change 
of  opinion.  Like  other  men,  1  inherited  in 
respect  to  this  question  the  traditions  of  a 
party.  When  I  came  to  examine  these 
traditions  for  myself,  I  found  them  give 
way  under  me,  and  I  ahandoned  them. 
But  my  right  hon.  Friend  says,  he  adheres 
to  the  opinions  he  has  held  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years;  and  what  one  desires  to 
know  is,  how,  as  a  Memher  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  receives  the  declaration  now  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. I  ask  nothing  from  the  Government 
which  is  dishonourable  to  them,  personally 
or  politically.  I  want  no  professions  of  in- 
ternal conversion  to  free-trade  principles. 
I  ask  no  man's  abstract  opinions  about 
protection,  which  is  now  a  matter  of  past 
history,  any  more  than  I  want  to  know  his 
opinion  about  Jacobitism ;  but  what  I  want 
is  this,  that  those  who  now  hold  power  in 
this  country — who  exercise  the  influence 
which  belongs  to  the  administration  of  pub- 
lie  affairs — who  represent  this  great  coun- 
try in  the  face  of  foreign  Powers  and  of  the 
world — I  ask  that  these  persons  sliall  bo 
persons  who  have  definitively,  unequivo- 
cally, and  finally  abandoned  the  idea  of 
proposing  a  return  to  protective  policy. 
More  1  do  not  feel  bound  to  ask ;  with 
less,  it  seems  to  me,  this  liouse  cannot 
honourably  be  content.  But  I  am  sure  my 
right  hon.  Friend  will  feel  that  we  are 
placed  in  a  position  of  difficulty,  if  we  are 
to  understand  that  the  Government  is  form- 
ed on  a  principle  under  which  it  is  compe- 
tent to  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  say  that  unrestricted  competition  is  from 
henceforward  to  be  the  rule  of  our  commer- 
cial policy,  while  one  of  his  colleagues,  sit- 
ting by  his  side,  is  to  tell  us,  as  he  told  his 
constituents  elsewhere,  that  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  in  order  to  defend 
there  the  principles  he  had  always  advo- 
cated out  of  office,  and  to  use  his  influence 
to  procure  the  reincorporation  of  those  prin- 
ciples into  our  commercial  code.  Sir,  my 
hope  is,  that  whatever  decision  may  be 
come  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton as  to  the  resolution  to  which  he 
has  adverted — whether  he  shall  think,  or 
whether  he  shall  not  think,  that  the  neces- 
sity for  that  resolution  is  at  the  present 
moment  obviated  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Government,  that  their  propositions  will  be 
immediately  laid  before  the  country — what- 
ever decision  he  may  come  to  in  that  re- 
spect, I  trust  that  this  House  will  never,  in 
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the  discussion  of  secondary  and  incidental 
questions — questions  of  the  form,  and  time, 
and  manner  of  proceeding — ^lose  sight  of 
the  great  end  we  have  in  view;  and  .that, 
whether  before  the  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, or  after  it,  we  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  liberty  of  putting  into  clear  words,  at 
a  future  day,  the  principles  we  entertain  in 
case  his  measures  should  not  afford  a  suffi- 
ciently practical  exposition  of  our  senti- 
ments; whatever  decision  may  be  come  to, 
or  whatever  course  may  be  followed,  on 
any  question  of  this  nature,  I  trust  that 
this  House  will  recollect  (and  that,  too, 
wholly  without  reference  to  party  com- 
bination, which,  important  as  it  is,  is  far 
less  important  in  my  mind  than  the  great 
issue  which  we  are  now  discussing)  that 
the  country  will  justly  expect  of  us  that 
we  should  remember  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances to  which  we  owe  our  birth,  and  the 
especial  object  for  which  we  have  been  sent 
here.  1  trust  that  we  shall  rest  content 
with  nothing  that  is  open  to  argument,  and 
construction,  and  inference,  this  way  and 
tlmt  way;  that  we  shall  not  rest  content 
with  a  paragraph  which,  instead  of  set- 
tling the  question,  itself  stands  in  need 
of  glosses  and  interpretation;  but  that  we 
shall  have  it  stated  in  plain  English,  intel- 
ligible to  every  class  of  the  community,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  cavil  or  dispute,  not  at 
the  present  moment  only,  but  at  other 
times  which  may  come,  when  a  portion  of 
this  House  might  find  it  convenient  to  re- 
vive the  question  of  protection,  that  we 
shall  have  it  stated  in  language,  I  say, 
which  shall  for  the  present  time,  and  shall 
for  all  time,  give  an  assurance  to  the  people 
of  England  that  there  is  no  party  in  the 
State  prepared  to  defraud  or  to  deprive 
them  of  the  inestimable  boon  which  has  by 
the  legislation  of  late  years  been  conferred 
upon  them;  which  boon,  so  conferred  upon 
them,  has  not  only  conduced  with  other 
causes,  but  which  has  been  the  main  and 
great  cause  of  the  present  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  which,  in  increasing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  has  spread  abroad  a 
satisfaction,  a  contentment,  a  confidence  in 
the  spirit  of  Parliament,  a  firm  attachment 
to  our  institutions^  and  has  strengthened 
the  foundations  of  that  Throne  from  which 
Her  Majesty  to-day  addressed  us. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  begged  to  tell  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone),  in  re- 
ply to  his  question,  that,  as  an  independent 
Member  of  that  House,  he  did  not  intend 
to  move  an  Amendment  upon  the  Address^ 
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And  that  he  did  not  believe  that  any  inde- 
pendent Member  on  his  side  of  the  House 
would  do  so;  and  further,  that  so  fiir  as  he 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  was  aware  of  the  deter- 
mination of  those  societies  which  had  been 
organised  for  the  promotion  of  the  great 
cause  of  procuring  justice  to  natire  in- 
dustry, it  was  their  resolve — be  the  de- 
teiarations  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
what  they  might — that  until  the  Govern- 
ment bad  submitted  their  commercial  and 
fitaaneial  measures  to  the  consideration 
df  the  Commons  of  England,  they  would 
not  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  the  policy 
or  upon  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  This  they  considered  no 
more  than  just;  and,  although  it  might 
suit  the  tactics  of  the  Opposition  to  try  to 
force  the  Protectionist  body  from  their  de- 
termination, and  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
upon  the  abstract  merits  of  the  protective 
system,  as  contradistinguished  from  unre- 
stricted competition,  he  could  tell  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  that  they  would  fail  in 
the  attempt  to  move  the  Protectionist  body 
fh>m  their  position.  There  were  some 
minds  so  constituted  that  they  were  never 
at  ease  unless  they  rested  upon  some  arbi- 
trary dogma;  and  he  believed  that  the  in- 
tellect of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Ox- 
ford was  one  of  these;  but  he  could  as- 
sure that  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  those 
who  had  preceded  him  in  the  debate,  that 
it  was  as  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  Par- 
liament to  establish  any  arbitrary  rule 
which  should  for  ever  hereafter  bind  the 
people  of  this  country,  as  for  them  to  mort- 
gage the  intellect  of  posterity.  Be  the 
decision  of  that  House  what  it  might,  they 
eould  not  abdicate  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  now  or  hereafter,  their  claim  that 
the  legislation  of  the  country,  financial  or 
commercial,  should  be  adapted  to  meet  the 
exigencies  and  conveniences  of  their  in- 
dustry according  to  the  changing  require- 
ments of  the  age,  whenever  the  people 
should  decide  upon  enforcing  that  right. 
He  had  no  more  to  add  than  to  say,  that  he 
believed  he  expressed  the  opinion  of  the 
protective  societies  of  the  kingdom  when 
he  stated  that  they  were  determined  to 
await  the  announcement  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  that  they  did  so  in 
the  full  confidence  that  the  measures  to  be 
propounded  would,  as  far  as  possible,  meet 
the  just  requirements  of  all  the  interests 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  said,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  pointed  allusion  that 
had  been  made  to  him  by  the  right  hon. 
Mr,  Newdegate 


Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone),  he  should  not 
have  ventured,  after  all  that  had  taken 
place  that  evening,  to  intrude  himself  on 
the  attention  of  the  House  with  any  ob- 
servations. But  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
addressed  himself  to  him  (Mr.  Christopher) 
in  a  manner  so  pointed  and  personal,  that 
he  felt  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  his 
position  and  character  in  that  House  were 
he  to  refrain  from  making  a  few  brief  re- 
marks on  that  portion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  speech  which  related  to  him- 
self. He  could  not  suppose  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  have  meant  to  im- 
pute to  him  that  he  would  venture  to  ex- 
press, in  the  presence  of  his  constituents, 
opinions  which  he  would  not  be  perfectly 
prepared  to  uphold  in  that  House.  In  ad- 
dressing his  constituents  during  the  last 
contest  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  had 
invariably  expressed  his  conscientious  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  the  injustice  done  to 
the  agricultural  interest  by  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws,  and  by  all  the  proceedings 
that  accompanied  that  repeal.  He  told 
them  that  his  opinions  on  that  subject  i*e- 
mained  entirely  unchanged  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  warned  his  constituents  that 
it  did  not  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  any 
individual  Member  of  the  Government,  but 
rather  upon  the  opinion  of  the  country  at 
large,  expressed  through  their  representa- 
tives in  that  House,  whether  the  principle 
of  unrestricted  competition  or  of  protec- 
tion was  to  prevail  as  to  the  governing 
principle  of  our  commercial  policy;  and 
when  his  right  hon.  Friend  taunted  him  with 
expressing  opinions  at  variance  with  those 
uttered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  he  would  take  leave  to 
assure  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) that  he  should  ever  be  found  pre- 
pared, upon  fitting  occasions,  to  maintain 
the  opinions  which  he  had  always  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  this  subject;  opinions 
which  he  had  always  fearlessly  expressed 
since  he  had  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
that  House.  But,  if  he  found  that  the 
people,  being  appealed  to  for  their  decision 
on  two  successive  occasions,  had,  on  two 
successive  occasions  given  a  verdict  which 
prdved  that  the  doctrines  he  had  heretofore 
advocated  were  not  in  accordance  with  the 
feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  country,  he 
should  feel  himself  bound  to  bow  to  the 
decision  of  the  country  thus  unequivocally 
expressed — [LaughJter^  —  and  in  spite  of 
the  taunts  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  and  of 
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the  chderfi  of  the  benches  oppoBite,  he  be- 
lieved it  the  safer  and  more  conBtitutional 
practioe  to  adopt  a  course  of  this  kind, 
when  the  eoantr  j  had  solemnly  pronounced 
its  verdict;   and  in  this  opinion  he  was 
Btreogthened  and  encouraged  by  the  exam- 
ple of  the  right  hen.  Gentleman  himself, 
who  had  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the 
country  on  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
reform  and  other  subjects.     He  (Mr.  Chris- 
topher) as  an  individual,  still  entertained 
the  same  opinion^  that  the  policy  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  proposing  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  was  not  a  wise  one;  but  at  the 
same  time  that  he  held  this  opinion  he 
might  be  dearly  sensible  that  the  state  of 
public  feeling  might  render  it  impossible 
to  return  to  the  principle  of  protection. 
What  he  had  said  to  his  constituents  was 
this — and  he  had  never  swerved  from  it — 
that  if  the  country  should  decide  against 
the  recurrence  to  protective  principles,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  come  forward 
and  propose  some  system  with  respect  to 
the  taxation  as  a  measure  of  relief  to  the 
agricultural  interest.     This  was  what  he 
had  said;  and  he  trusted  that,  upon  a 
fhture  occasion,  when  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  should  be  discussed,  he  would 
again  have  an  opportunity  of  defending 
himself  from  such  accusations.     His  only 
motive  for  rising  on  the  present  occasion 
was,  to  prevent  any  impression  prevailing 
in  the  House  that  he  had  acted  in  an  un- 
worthy manner  towards  those  whom  he 
had  the  honour  of  representing.     With 
regard  to  his  own  position  in  connexion 
with  the  Government,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  he  accepted  office  under  the 
Administration  of  his  noble  Friend  from  a 
sincere  conviction  that,  of  all  statesmen  in 
the  country,  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Administration  was  the  most 
fitted,  fW)m  his  admitted  talents^  position, 
and  high  principle,  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of   a  great  empire.     He  had,  however, 
told  his  noble  Friend  when  he  accepted 
office,  that  although  he  felt  deeply  grati- 
fied at  the  honour  of  becoming  a  Member 
of  his  Administration,  still  that  he  was 
prepared  to  place  the  office  he  held  en- 
tirely at  bis  disposal,  whenever  his  noble 
Friend  could  strengthen  his  Administra- 
tion by  the  introduction  of  another  more 
qualified  person.     In  conclusion,  he  had 
only  to  observe  that,  after  what  had  taken 
place,  he  would  never  be  the  person  to 
BOW  diBCord  among  the  great  party  with 
which  he  had  been  connected,  under  the  lea- 
4eiBhip  of  the  late  Lord  George  Bentinck ; 


and  that  he  was  prepared  to  defend  him- 
self on  a  fitting  opportunity  against  any 
accusations  that  might  be  made  against 
him  for  deserting  the  constituency  which 
he  represented. 

Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  it 
seemed  to  be  generally  admitted  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  that  the  debate  on  the 
Queen's  Speech  was  to  be  a  sort  of  shake 
hands  preparatory  to  the  great  political 
conflicts  which  were  to  ensue;  that  the 
lion  of  Montrose  was  to  lie  down  with  the 
lamb  of  North  Essex,  and  that  nothing 
was  to  be  said,  but  that  they  were  to  wel- 
come every  paragraph  of  the  Speech  with 
a  loyalty  which  bordered,  he  might  say, 
upon  servility.  In  a  constitutional  point 
of  view,  he  thought  it  was  a  pity  that  the 
course  which  was  adopted  in  1849  and 
1850  had  not  been  practised  now.  If  he 
remembered  rightly,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  now  deprecated  any  interruption 
to  the  harmony  which  prevailed  in  that 
"  happy  family,"  and  who  had  attained  to 
the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
owing  to  the  advocacy  of  the  doctrines  of 
Protection,  upon  that  occasion  moved  an 
Amendment  upon  the  Address,  for  an  in- 
quiry into  the  burdens  upon  agriculture. 
That  Amendment,  after  a  night's  discus- 
sion, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  press  to  a  division;  but 
in  1850  another  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
who  he  supposed  would  give  in  his  adhe- 
sion to  free  trade  that  evening — ^he  meant 
the  present  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commis8ion->— also  moved  an  Amendment 
to  the  Address  upon  agricultural  burdens; 
and  he  had  greater  faith  in  his  principles 
upon  that  occasion  than  his  right  hon. 
Leader,  for  he  pressed  his  Amendment  to 
a  division,  in  which  he  was  disgracefully 
beaten.  He  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  merely 
alluded  to  this  in  order  that  new  Members 
might  dispel  from  their  minds  the  notion 
that  it  was  not  a  constitutional  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  when  they  felt 
an  objection  to  a  paragraph  in  the  Speech, 
to  move  an  Amendment  to  the  Address; 
and  he  thought  they  would  have  better 
done  their  duty  to  the  country,  and  ad- 
vanced the  interests  of  free  trade,  if  they 
had  at  that,  the  earliest  opportunity,  moved 
an  Amendment  upon  that  paragraph  in  the 
Address  which  had  been  dictated  by  the 
genius  of  rigmarole,  and  traced  by  the 
hand  of  mystification.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wished  to  tell  the  House  and 
the  country  that  he  had  given  in  his  adhe- 
sion to  free  trade,  and  the  Oabinot  had 
E  2  ^  o 
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gone  along  with  him,  what  was  tho  occa- 
sion for  that  studiously  evasive  and  decep- 
tive paragraph  ?  Would  any  Englishman 
when  he  read  the  papers  in  the  morning 
he  ahle  to  gather  more  from  that  para- 
graph, so  carefully  worded  to  delude  Gentle- 
men on  hoth  sides  of  the  House,  and  to  give 
no  information,  than  that  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  free  trade  was  reopened  in  this 
country?  It  might  he  very  well  for  the 
right  hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  to  tell  them,  in  smooth 
and  dulcet  accents,  that  the  policy  of  free 
trade  was  not  to  he  reversed ;  hut  how  did 
he  reconcile  that  with  his  speech  hefore 
his  two-and-twenty  electors  at  Midhurst — 
or  whatever  the  numher  might  he — when 
he  told  them  that  crime  and  poor-rates 
were  inversely  increasing  with  the  practice 
of  free  trade  ?  If  the  policy  of  free  trade 
were  not  to  he  reversea,  as  the  righjj  hon. 
Gentleman  now  with  '' hated  hreath  "  as- 
sured them,  why  had  it  not  heen  distinctly 
stated  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne? 
Why  did  not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  had 
screwed  up  his  courage  to  many  points, 
take  his  physic  like  a  man — why  make  so 
many  gulps  in  swallowing  this  free-trade 
potion  ?  Why  did  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, who  was  the  genius  and  soul  of  his 
Cahinet,  condescend  to  he  tied  together 
with  a  hundle  of  incompetent  marquesses 
and  men  who  were  at  least  questionahle  as 
to  their  principles,  however  honourahle  they 
might  he  in  other  respects  ?  Why  did  he 
not  say,  "I  am  a  free-trader;  I  hunted 
Sir  Rohert  Peel  to  his  grave ;  I  maligned 
Sir  Rohert  Peel;  hut  I  see  that  I  com- 
mitted a  grievous  error,  and  I  am  now  a 
free-trader?"  Don't  let  them  talk  in  a 
vague  manner  ahout  the  spirit  of  chivalry  in 
the  heart  of  the  nohle  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Cahinet.  Why  did  the  nohle  Lord  in 
1846  stand  hy  in  the  presence  of  that  great 
man  whom  he  might  designate  the  **  Wel- 
lington of  peace,"  and  listen  to  those  hitter 
and  envenomed  attacks  which  were  levelled, 
not  only  against  the  principle  of  free  trade, 
hut  against  the  person  of  Sir  Rohert  Peel  ? 
For  himself,  he  stated  at  once  that  he  had 
no  confidence  in  the  chivalry  or  high  prin- 
ciple of  the  leader  of  the  Administration  ; 
and  sorry  was  he  to  add  that  he  had  no 
great  trust  in  the  sincerity  of  the  creator 
of  the  party  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  must  congratulate  the  House 
upon  the  course  of  the  dehatc.  He  had 
no  douht  that  in  a  short  time  every  one  of 
the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would  take 
Mr,  B,  Oshotue 


the  very  manly  course  adopted  hy  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  how  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  country.  He  had  nothing  to 
say  to  that  graceful  how  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made  to  the  decision 
of  the  country,  except  that  he  thought  he 
would  have  consulted  his  own  position  and 
his  high  character,  of  which  he  had  told 
them,  hotter,  if  he  had  made  that  how  in 
the  days  of  Sir  Rohert  Peel,  and  had  not 
waited  until  he  himself  came  into  ofSce. 
He  knew  that  office  was  no  ohject  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  knew  that  he 
had  heen  dragged  into  this  hy  the  mis- 
chievous love  of  party;  hut  still  he  must 
hear  the  imputations  which  would  he  made 
hy  persons  out  of  that  House,  who  would 
regret  that  he  had  delayed  until  the  eleventh 
hour  making  his  how  to  the  decision  of  the 
country.  The  paragraph  with  reference  to 
free  trade  imperatively  called  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  to  decide  at 
once.  When  the  measures  of  1846 
were  passed,  they  had  no  notion  of  com- 
pensation to  any  interest.  He  denied 
that  injury  had  heen  inflicted  on  any 
interest,  and  he  denied  that  compensation 
should  he  paid  to  any  interest  for  the  roh- 
hery  which  it  had  committed  on  the  pnhlic 
for  so  many  years.  He  was  surprised  that 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  seen  it  in  that 
light.  It  might  he  desirahle,  as  an  ohject 
of  party  tact,  to  delay  this  question;  hut 
he  was  convinced  that  it  would  have  heen 
hotter  for  the  country  to  have  met  this  in- 
sidious and  evasive  paragraph  hy  an  Amend- 
ment upon  the  very  first  opportunity.  So 
much  for  the  doctrine  of  free  trade.  As 
to  what  was  ''  looming  in  the  future,"  as 
to  the  hottled  prohlems  that  they  were  hy 
and  hy  to  see  enunciated,  he  would  say 
nothing  on  the  present  occasion.  But  he 
would  warn  the  hon.  Memher  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate),  and  he 
would  warn  the  country  Gentlemen  gene- 
rally (of  whom  so  much  had  heen  said  in 
1846  and  1847),  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  might,  after  all,  turn  out  to 
he  the  Flying  Dutchman  of  the  agricultural 
party;  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  hav- 
ing led  them  on  so  far — and  he  hegged  the 
farmers  of  England  to  mark  this — that, 
having  led  them  on  so  far  for  no  other  oh- 
ject hut  to  elevate  himself,  would  prohahly 
he  found  to  have  heen  deluding  them  once 
more  on  the  suhject  of  protection.  [  Cries 
o/"No!"]  Aye,  hut  "Yes."  He  was 
not  using  his  own  language :  he  was  giving 
them  a  paraphrase  of  the  language  which 
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the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  used  to- 
wards the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  (Mr. 
B.  Osborne)  remembered  well  the  words  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  for  they  strongly 
impressed  themselves  on  his  memory  at  the 
time.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 
he  could  see  a  great  difference  between  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  head  of 
the  Ministerial  party — that  he  would  not 
contrast  too  strongly  the  hours  of  court- 
ship with  the  hours  of  possession — and  he 
moreover  said  that  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  proclaiming  that  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
servative party  was  "  an  organised  hypo- 
crisy." The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
taunted  his  opponents  on  this  occasion  with 
having  carried  some  of  their  weaknesses  into 
the  present  discussion.  He  (Mr.  £.  Os- 
borne) left  the  House  to  judge  whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  carried  a 
certain  degree  of  **  organised  hypocrisy" 
into  it  as  his  contribution.  Away  then,  he 
said,  at  once  with  their  speeches  and  their 
•*  chivalry, "for  he,  for  one,  had  confidence 
in  neither,  believing,  as  he  did,  that  they 
had  only  used  them  that  they  might  there- 
by get  into  power,  and  that  the  result 
would  be  that  they  would  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble kick  down  the  ladder  by  which  they 
rose.  He  had  no  heart,  and  he  believed 
the  House  had  no  inclination,  to  go  into 
the  other  petty  paragraphs  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Speech.  He  believed,  as  had  already 
been  said,  that  eulogy  had  been  exhausted 
on  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  on  that  topic  he  would  only  say 
that  his  Grace  was  a  truly  illustrious  Eng- 
lishman— an  Englishman  worthy  to  take  his 
place  among  the  Pantheon  of  great  men — 
by  the  side  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  must, 
before  he  sat  down,  make  an  exception 
with  reference  to  the  paragraph  relating 
to  Ireland.  There  was,  at  any  rate,  no 
deception  there.  He  observed  that  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
did  not  take  the  opportunity,  even  when 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  it,  of  disclaim- 
ing that  he  did  not  mean  to  involve  the 
whole  of  Ireland  in  the  **  unhappy  spirit 
of  insubordination  and  turbulence  "  which 
was  referred  to.  He  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  de- 
nied that  there  was  any  ''  insubordination 
and  turbulence  "  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  There  might  be  a  certain 
amount  of  agrarian  crime,  and  no  man  re- 
gretted it  more  than  he  did.  But  was  there 
no  crime  in  this  country  ?  He  believed  that 
for  one  crime  in  Ireland,  there  were  fifty 
in  England;  and  it  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  not  becoming  in  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 


who  wished  to  avoid  an  Amendment  to  the 
Address — who  desired  to  see  them  all  a 
happy,  united  family  on  that  occasion — it 
was  not  becoming  in  him  to  cast  a  slur  like 
this  on  the  people  of  Ireland  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech.  He  would  not  now  dwell 
on  this  topic,  as  other  opportunities  would 
doubtless  occur  of  discussing  it;  but  he 
could  not  help  observing  that  when  the 
Government  talked  of  adopting  a  "  liberal 
and  generous  policy  towards  Ireland,"  it 
would  not  have  been  out  of  place  to  have 
heard  when  the  promised  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Bill  would  be  introduced;  whether 
the  Government  intended  to  propose  any 
inquiry  into  Maynooth;  and  whether  they 
had  any  intention  of  interfering  with  the 
noblest  and  best  institutions  in  Ireland  ? 
He  alluded  to  the  system  of  national  edu- 
cation in  Ireland.  He  confessed  that  when 
he  saw  the  recent  appointment  to  the  epis- 
copal bench  in  Ireland  of  a  rev.  gen- 
tleman who,  whatever  might  be  his  other 
qualifications,  had  always  been  remark- 
able for  his  hostility  to  the  national  sys- 
tem of  education,  he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne) 
could  not  but  tremble  for  the  result.  It 
was  true  that  Lord  Derby  had  formerly  in- 
stituted the  system;  but  it  was  possible 
that  some  new  light  had  beamed  into  his 
mind  upon  that  as  upon  other  subjects,  and 
that  he  was  now  disposed  to  alter  and  de- 
stroy that  which  the  House  had  taken  such 
pains  to  promote.  He  hoped  that  before 
the  discussion  concluded,  the  House  would 
be  favoured  with  some  intimation  of  the 
views  of  the  Government  upon  this  subject 
from  the  law  officers,  or  some  other  official, 
connected  with  Ireland.  Of  this  he  was 
quite  sure,  that  it  was  by  no  means  *'  a  li- 
beral and  generous  policy  towards  Ireland" 
to  be  introducing  paragraphs  into  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  maligning  that  country;  and 
he  was  sure  that  it  would  not  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  find  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  studiously 
avoided  noticing  the  point  after  his  atten- 
tion had  been  specially  called  to  it.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  speech  which 
he  had  delivered  that  evening,  had,  with 
his  usual  ability,  raised  one  of  those  thick 
mists  which  he  had  found  so  successful 
with  the  country  Gentlemen  who  had  been 
returned  to  Parliament  to  promote  protec- 
tion. And,  speaking  of  the  country  Gen- 
tlemen, he  wished  to  ask  what  had  become 
of  them  ?  Were  they  content  to  hear  that 
there  was  to  bo  no  reversal  of  the  system 
of  free  trade  ?  He  saw  an  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  who  he  had  always  understood 
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was  a  Protectionist  to  the  back  bone,  and 
who  told  his  constituents  at  the  last  elec- 
tion that  he  should  be  the  last  man  who 
would  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  doctrineii 
of  free  trade.  What  had  that  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  say  to  the  declarations  of  Goyem- 
ment  on  this  occasion  ?  Surely  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  North  Lincolnshire  (Mr. 
Christopher)  would  not  be  allowed  to  be 
only  penitent.  If  Protection  was  really  to 
be  given  up,  let  hon.  Members  swallow  the 
dose  and  become  free-traders  at  once — 
and,  what  was  more,  without  looking  for 
oon^pensation;  for  they  (the  free-traders) 
were  determined  that  there  should  be  no 
eompensation,  believing,  as  they  did,  that 
no  i^ury  had  been  done.  If  they  wished 
to  remain  in  power,  and  to  be  infamously 
contented,  let  them  do  so  if  they  could. 
He  had  done  his  duty  in  warning  them  of 
the  consequences.  Such  was  in  effect  the 
kind  of  speeches  which  had  been  directed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
against  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  (Mr. 
B.  Osborne)  had  not  attempted  to  emulate 
the  glowing  language  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman;  but  of  this  he  was  sure,  that 
he  had  spoken  with  greater  sincerity  and 
with  greater  devotion  to  the  cause  which 
he  professed  to  advocate. 

Mr.  ADDERLET  did  not  rise  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  any  light  upon  the 
intentions  of  Government,  for  he  was  not 
in  their  secrets,  and  had  no  more  means  of 
understanding  their  views  than  any  other 
hon.  Member ;  but,  as  an  independent 
country  gentleman,  and  as  representing  a 
large  constituency,  partly  agricultural,  but 
quite  as  largely  manufacturing,  he  wns 
anxious  to  state  his  views  to  the  House 
on  the  points  which  had  been  raised  on 
the  present  discussion;  and,  in  the  first 
place,  he  deprecated  the  repeated  attacks 
which  had  been  made  on  Her  Majesty's 
Government  by  hon.  Members  opposite. 
Such  attacks  must  recoil  upon  the  heads 
of  those  who  made  them ;  and  he  ap« 
pealed  to  those  hon.  Gentlemen  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  consistent,  if  not 
with  their  own  character,  at  least  with  the 
character  of  the  House,  to  wait  until  they 
had  really  something  to  attack,  instead  of 
making  an  onslaught  which  was  simply 
based  upon  a  spirit  of  malevolence.  It 
might  do  very  well  for  certain  organs  of 
public  opinion,  in  the  absence  of  direct  in- 
formation, to  fabricate  their  facts  and  deal 
in  wholesale  fiction  for  the  purpose  of 
damaging  the  Ministry;  but  such  tactics 
ill  became  that  House,  where  there  was 
ifr»  B.  Osborne 


not  the  same  excuse  for  their  adoption,  or 
the  same  licence  allowed  as  in  the  case  of 
the  press.  He  repeated  that  he  had  no 
means  of  arriving  at  an  interpretation  of 
Her  Majesty's  Speech  beyond  what  any 
other  Gentleman  unconnected  with  the 
Government  had;  but  on  reading  the  para- 
graph which  had  been  so  much  discussed, 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  which,  with 
ail  their  mystification,  even  those  Gentle- 
men who  had  attacked  the  Government  had 
themselves  clearly  come  to — namely,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  for  ever,  as 
far  as  they  were  concerned,  given  up  any 
notion  of  attempting  to  reimpose  any  pro* 
tective  duties  upon  com;  but  that  at  the 
same  time  they  were  resolved  to  put  it  to 
the  House  whether  they  thought  that  the 
removal  of  those  duties,  while  conferring 
advantages  upon  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity, had  not  inflicted  injury  upon  an- 
other class;  and,  if  so,  whether  they  were 
not  prepared  to  adopt  measures  to  mitigate 
the  injury  ?  But  did  this  satisfy  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  ?  It  did  not;  nor  would 
they,  he  believed,  have  been  a  bit  more 
satisfied  had  the  language  of  the  Speech 
been  even  still  more  explicit,  or  had  it  even 
been  drawn  up  in  their  own  language;  for, 
from  the  first  moment  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  placed  in  their  present  posi- 
tion, the  same  identical  attacks  had  been 
directed  against  them  de  die  in  diem,  and 
were  now  repeated  usque  ad  nauseam, 
however  strong  the  necessity  for  the  de- 
spatch of  business.  What  had  been  said 
by  hon.  Members  opposite  that  evening? 
What  did  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
complain  of,  for  instance  ?  It  would  be 
remembered  that  nobody  rose  immediately 
after  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton; that  there  was  a  total  silence  for  a 
few  moments  in  the  House;  and  that  then 
up  got  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  and 
denounced  all  the  Members  on  that  (the 
Ministerial)  side  of  the  House>-and  for 
what  ?  Simply  because  they  had  not  re- 
plied to  the  Motion  which  was  to  be  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton on  Monday  week.  Really  when 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  in  such  an  unrea- 
sonable mood,  it  would  not  be  wisdom  on 
the  part  of  the  Ministerial  Members  to 
attempt  to  allay  dissatisfaction  grounded  on 
such  an  unfathomable  feeling  of  hostility. 
Then,  what  did  the  hon.  Member  for  Wol* 
verhampton  himself  say  ?  He  complained 
on  constitutional  grounds  of  the  paragraph 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  referring  to  free 
trade.     He  laid  down  the  broad  constitu- 
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tional  principle  that  the  opinions  of  the 
Minister  of  the  day  must  he  in  conso- 
nance with  the  opinions  of  the  majority 
of  the  Honse — ahout  which  there  could 
he  no  douht — and  that,  in  order  that 
the  Minister  should  he  ahle  to  maintain  a 
constitutional  position,  he  must  follow  one 
of  two  courses — he  must  first  ascertain 
whether  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the 
House  were  the  same  as  his  own;  and  if 
not,  he  must  either  recant  his  own  opinions 
or  resign.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Adderley)  would 
take  leave  to  say  that  there  was  a  third 
course  that  might  he  followed,  and  that 
was  to  allow  any  opinion  which  he  bad 
formerly  held,  but  which  he  was  now  nn- 
able  to  carry  out,  simply  to  remain  at  rest. 
He  saw  no  need  for  an  absolute  recanta- 
tion. When  Sir  Robert  Peel  took  office 
in  1835  it  was  not  found  necessary  to 
ask  him  to  make  an  affidavit  that  he  would 
never  attempt  to  repeal  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832;  neither  did  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  London  think  it  advisable  to  come 
under  any  pledge  with  reference  to  the  cele- 
brated "appropriation  clause"  when  hebe- 
ca.me  First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  The  noble 
Lord  found  it  more  convenient  to  let  that 
subject  pass  away  suh  silentio,  though  he 
had  turned  out  a  strong  Government  ex- 
pressly upon  it.  The  noble  Lord  and  his 
friends,  therefore,  were  not  the  men  to 
ask  that  an  affidavit,  security,  or  gua- 
rantee should  be  imposed  upon  the  present 
Government — that  in  no  circumstances 
whatever  should  they  attempt  to  revive 
the  question  of  free  trade.  He  observed 
that  there  were  three  sections  of  the  Op- 
position united  in  calling  in  question  the 
paragraph  of  Her  Majesty's  Speech  on  the 
subject  of  free  trade.  There  were — first, 
the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  present 
Government;  second,  the  leaders  and  staff 
officers  of  the  Government  of  Sir  R.  Peel, 
strangely  hostile  to  the  remainder  of  their 
own  party  now  in  office;  and,  third,  the  free- 
trade  party,  to  whom  the  whole  credit  should 
be  given  of  the  free-trade  measures  which 
were  now  the  law  of  the  land — he  meant 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  and 
his  friends,  to  whom  alone,  he  repeated, 
belonged  the  full  credit  of  being  the  friends 
of  the  poor  on  this  question;  and  he  must 
say  that  he  thought  it  gross  presumption 
on  the  part  of  the  party  which  called  them- 
selves by  Sir  Robert  Peel's  name  to  at- 
tempt to  take  to  themselves  the  credit  of  a 
measure  which  they  had  tried  so  long  to 
delay,  obstruct,  and  keep  down.  He  de- 
nied, however,  that  either  of  these  three 


sections  were  entitled  to  bring  the  charge 
of  inconsistency  against  the  present  Govern- 
ment. Was  the  noble  Lord,  the  late  Prime 
Minister,  consistent  on  the  Appropriation 
Clause,  coming  into  power  expressly  upon 
it,  and  never  alluding  to  the  subject  after 
gaining  office  by  it?  or  on  the  Militia 
Bill  of  last  Session?  or  was  he  consistent 
in  telling  Her  Majesty  that  it  would  be  a 
disastrous  course  to  resort  to  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  and  then  immediately  after- 
wards pressing  the  present  Government  to 
adopt  that  course?  or  wos  he  consistent 
when,  opposing  the  Militia,  he  suggested 
supplying  our  home  defences  by  troops 
drawn  from  the  Colonies;  a  measure  which, 
when  he  (Mr.  Adderley)  proposed  it  on 
other  grounds,  he  denounced  ?  And,  with 
regard  to  the  Colleagues  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
what  sort  of  a  recantation  was  it  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
(Sir  James  Graham)  and  his  Colleagues 
wanted  from  the  Government,  after  they 
had  stated,  as  plainly  as  language  could, 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  raising  the 
question  again  ?  Was  it  a  recantation  such 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  made  in  1846, 
when  he  all  at  once  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  introducing  a  measure  in  direct  op- 
position to  every  argument  he  had  formerly 
used,  and  reversed  not  only  his  policy,  but 
avowedly  every  principle  on  which  he  had 
based  it?  Was  it  a  recantation  like  that 
which  had  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet himself?  He  was  sure  that  many 
hon.  Members  would  recollect  how  the  House 
was  electrified  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  reversed  all  his 
former  arguments,  and  how,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  he  swept  whole  volumes  of  Han- 
sard away  by  one  single  word.  If  it  was 
a  recantation  of  this  kind  that  was  wanted, 
he  could  only  say  that  it  was  unreasonable 
to  ask  it  of  them,  and  that  it  would  not  at 
all  meet  their  views  to  accede  to  the  re- 
quest. Then,  with  regard  to  those  whom 
he  might  call  the  apostles  of  free  trade, 
they  seemed  to  him  like  the  children  in  the 
market-place — there  was  no  pleasing  them. 
If  the  Government  and  their  friends  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  Protectionists  they 
were  not  satisfied;  and  if  they  called  them- 
selves Freetraders  they  were  equally  dissa- 
tisfied. He  denied  that  the  Government  had 
reversed  any  principle  on  the  subject  of 
protection,  or  that  it  had  ever  been  held  by 
them  as  a  principle  at  all.  It  was,  indeed, 
based  upon  a  principle — and  principles  are 
of  eternal  obligation,  essential  and  funda- 
mental, and  are  never  to  be  reversed^— he 
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meant  the  principle  of  equal  justice — the 
principle  that  all  classes  should  he  taxed 
alike;  hut  the  system  which  was  known  as 
Protection  was  only  an  artificial  arrange- 
ment hased  on  that  principle.  He  had  al- 
ways said  that  if  protection  meant  the  fa- 
vouring one  class  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other, he  would  not  defend  it  for  a  single 
moment;  it  was  only  to  he  justified  as  a 
halance  of  unequal  taxation.  Protection, 
however,  having  been  withdrawn,  the  same 
principle  called  upon  them  to  adjust  the 
inequality  which  the  removal  of  protection 
had  produced.  The  party  which  was  at 
present  in  power  was  the  same  party  which 
was  formed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1841; 
and  the  cause  of  the  indignation  which  had 
been  expressed  against  them  by  their  late 
colleagues,  now  in  opposition,  was,  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  follow  their  com- 
mon leader  equally  in  opposite  directions. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex (Mr.  Osborne)  sneered  at  the  want 
of  independence  shown  by  the  country 
Gentlemen;  but  if  following  a  leader  one 
day  in  his  advocacy  of  protection,  and 
being  ready  the  next  day  to  share  in  his 
advocacy  of  free  trade,  was  his  idea  of 
independence,  he  differed  from  it  toto 
coslo.  He  had  always  admitted  that  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  that  occa- 
sion was  highly  honourable  to  himself:  the 
rapidity,  ill-adjustment,  and  inconsistency 
of  his  change  of  policy  was  at  least  not 
selfish,  but  a  great  personal  sacrifice;  but 
he  thought  it  rather  hard  that  his  party 
should  be  blamed  for  not  following  him  in 
the  last  phase  of  his  political  career,  simply 
because  their  minds  had  been  too  inefface- 
ably  impressed  with  the  arguments  which 
he  had  urged  upon  them  just  before.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  protesting  against 
the  House  being  called  upon  to  give  the 
guarantee  which  the  proposed  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  im- 
plied. It  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous precedent,  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  not  assent  to  it:  that  any  measure, 
however  inappropriate  and  set  aside  for 
the  present,  should  be  put  under  a  perpetual 
ban  of  excommunication  from  all  future 
discussion — a  ban  which,  moreover,  would 
not  be  binding  on  any  single  Member  of 
the  House  the  hour  after  it  had  passed 
into  a  resolution. 

Me.  COBDEN:  I  don't  know  that  I 
should  have  trespassed  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House,  had  1  not  wished  to  impress 
upon  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wol- 
verhampton (Mr.  Villiers),  the  propriety  of 
Mr,  Adderley 


not  listening  to  the  advice  which  comes 
from  the  other  side,  with  respect  to  his  in- 
tention of  bringing  forward  a  substantive 
Motion  on  the  question  of  free  trade.  I 
think  my  hon.  Friend  has  duly  appreciated 
his  position  before  the  country  with  refer- 
ence to  that  subject.  He  has  long  been 
the  faithful  representative  of  the  principle 
of  free  trade  in  this  House ;  and  the  coun- 
try is  deeply  interested  in  our  discussions 
on  that  subject,  and  they  will  expect  that 
those  discussions  shall  be  brought  to  some 
definite  result.  Now,  1  ask,  is  it  possible 
that  the  plain,  honest,  and  simple-minded 
people  of  this  country  can  consider  that 
this  clause  in  the  Queen's  Speech  is  a  suf- 
ficient solution  of  the  fourteen  years'  con- 
troversy which,  within  my  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, have  passed  away  upon  this  ques- 
tion ?  Why,  if  I  read  the  passage  aright, 
it  is  put  into  that  form  with  an  intention 
that  it  shall  not  mean  anything.  It  begins 
with  an  **if."  A  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  said  that  the  *Mf  "  is  intended  to  be  a 
peacemaker ;  and  Shakespeare  has  said 
that  "  your  if  is  a  great  peacemaker" — 
but,  if  this  passage  be  hypothetical  and 
means  nothing,  how  can  we  come  to  any 
decision  on  the  question,  or  how  can  it  be 
said  that  we  are  satisfying  the  country,  or 
convincing  them  that  the  views  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  in  harmony  with 
those  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
out  of  doors  upon  a  question  so  interesting 
to  them?  I  think,  therefore,  my  hon. 
Friend  has  pledged  himself  most  wisely 
before  the  country  that  within  a  fortnight 
of  this  time  he  will  bring  this  question 
substantively  before  the  House.  Suppos- 
ing, however,  what  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  says  be  true — and  I  understand 
that  a  noble  Earl  in  another  place  has 
made  a  statement  confirmatory  of  his  opin- 
ion— supposing  it  to  be  true  that  the  Ca- 
binet have  resolved  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  unrestricted  competition,  where  can  be 
the  difiSculty,  or  where  the  delay,  arising 
out  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhamption  ?  I  undertake  to  say  that 
his  resolution  will  do  no  more  than  affirm 
the  principle  of  unrestricted  competition 
with  a  view  to  carrying  it  out.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  says  that  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Cabinet.  Then  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  only  have  to  second 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wol- 
verhampton, and  in  one  night — nay,  in  one 
short  hour — for  I  promise  him  he  will  not 
be  troubled  with  many  speeches — this  ques- 
tion will  be  disposed  of  for  ever.     But  it 
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must  not  be  mixed  up  with  other  qneations, 
it  must  not  be  mixed  up  with  questions  of 
finance.  I  think  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  has  had  too  much  expe- 
rience of  this  House,  and  has  seen  too 
mach  of  what  is  required  for  success  in  the 
advocacy  of  any  measure,  to  allow  one 
grave  question  to  be  mixed  up  with  any 
others.  We  must  have  the  pure  and  sim- 
ple free-trade  principle  affirmed,  and  that 
is  a  principle  not  to  be  based  upon  the 
casual  prosperity  of  the  present  day.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  is  most 
anxious  that  we  should  allow  this  question 
only  to  be  settled  for  the  present.  Yes, 
yes,  there  would  be  great  convenience  in 
that — because  hon.  Gentlemen  might  then 
go  down  to  the  farmers'  tables  a  month 
hence,  and  say,  "  We  only  assent  to  this 
for  the  present.  You  have  only  to  agitate. 
Get  up  meetings,  subscribe  to  protection 
societies,  and  the  time  will  come  when  the 
manufacturers,  instead  of  being  prosperous, 
will  be  su£fering,  and  then  we  may  reverse 
this  principle,  and  adopt  again  the  policy  of 
protection.  ["Hear !"]  Ay,  but  we  don't 
intend  to  act  upon  that  principle  at  all. 
We  say  that  the  principle  of  unrestricted 
commerce  is  true,  and  sound,  and  politic, 
and  just  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  un- 
der all  circumstances.  If  it  be  a  truth  it 
will  answer  to  all  these  conditions ;  and  if 
it  be  not,  it  is  not  worth  the  fourteen  years' 
struggle  to  establish  it  by  legislation.  I 
have  no  objection  to  see  a  financial  scheme 
brought  forward.  I  think  that,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  principle  of  unrestricted 
commerce — apart  from  abolishing  protec- 
tive duties — there  is  a  yery  great  field 
open  to  any  ingenious  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  modification  of  our  sys- 
tem of  taxation.  That  is  a  process  which 
I  invoke  quite  as  much  in  the  interest  of 
my  constituents,  the  woollen  manufacturers 
of  Yorkshire,  as  you  who  are  opposite  can 
do  in  the  interest  of  the  landed  proprietors; 
because  my  constituents  in  West  York- 
shire, the  manufacturers  of  woollens  and 
stuffs,  are  open  to  the  unrestricted  compe- 
tition of  the  whole  world,  and  are  equtuly 
interested  in  the  question  of  taxation. 
Therefore  I  cannot  allow  you  to  go  into 
the  question  of  taxation  with  the  view  of 
remedying  what  you  call  an  injury  done  to 
certain  interests  in  1 846.  1  know  what 
those  interests  are.  You  mean  the  parties 
engaged  in  agriculture.  Well,  but  that 
will  open  a  very  wide  question.  In  the 
first  place  I  deny  the  injury  you  talk  of. 
You  will  have  to  prove  your  case.     You 


have  not  proved  it.  I  could  mention  two 
or  three  circumstances  that  would  stand 
in  your  way  at  the  outset.  Some  of 
the  largest  landowners  in  the  kingdom 
have  declared  that  their  rents  have  not 
suffered  in  consequence  of  free  trade.  Last 
year  we  heard  this  stated  by  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  and  Sir  James  Graham. 
Farmers  have  not  all  suffered  either. 
Those  engaged  in  grazing,  in  raising  wool, 
and  in  dairy  farming,  have  all  been  profit- 
ing by  the  prosperity  of  trade  which  has 
arisen  from  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place.  But  when  you  talk  of  relieving 
landed  property,  you  are  going  not  only  to 
relieve  wheatgrowers  from  taxation — ^you 
contemplate  not  only  a  modification  of  tax- 
ation for  the  benefit  of  wheatgrowers — 
but  you  relieve  railway  property,  house 
property,  and,  in  fact,  more  than  half  the 
real  property  of  the  country,  which  does 
not  come  under  the  denomination  of  agri- 
cultural property  at  all.  Besides,  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  the  7,000,000?. 
or  10,000,000?.  worth  of  property  in  Ire- 
land bought  under  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Act,  since  the  free-trade  measures  passed  ? 
These  parties  have  bought  their  land  under 
free-trade  conditions.  Are  you  going  to 
give  compensation  to  them  ?  There  are 
many  millions'  worth  of  property  sold 
every  year.  On  what  principle,  then,  are 
you  going  to  make  your  remission  of  tax- 
ation? I  deny  the  loss;  but  I  say  it 
would  be  a  most  clumsy  thing  to  attempt 
a  compensation  which  must  cover  all  the 
owners  of  real  property,  when,  avowedly, 
you  only  want  to  reach  the  growers  of 
wheat,  and  the  owners  of  two  or  three 
other  descriptions  of  property.  I  deny 
that  even  your  agricultural  proprietors — 
your  owners  of  land — can  show  a  loss. 
Is  the  land  worth  less  now  that  it  was 
when  Sir  Robert  Feel  made  the  change  in 
the  law?  I  say,  then,  that  you  must 
begin  by  showing  your  case.  Where  is 
the  injury — the  loss?  You  must  then 
show  your  right  to  compensation,  because 
I  can  point  you  to  other  people  who  have 
sustained  losses.  You  don't  intend  to 
compensate  lawyers,  who  are  now  suffering 
great  losses,  because  you  have  abolished 
their  **  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,"  and 
other  expensive  processes.  No;  they  may 
emigrate  to  the  "  diggings."  I  lay  down 
this  rule — that  when  a  class  of  the  com- 
munity has  been  benefiting  under  the  ope- 
ration of  laws,  such  class  can  have  no 
beneficial  interest  in  those  laws;  and  if  the 
laws  are  abrogated,  the  dass^can  hate  no 
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right  to  compensation  for  tbeir  loss.  If 
the  com  laws  entitle  anybody  to  eompensa- 
tion  they  will  hold  it  with  bloodstained 
hands;  for  I  will  on  a  future  occasion  give 
you  some  recitals  of  what  took  place  in 
1816,  in  1819,  and  in  1829— of  riots,  of 
murders,  and  of  executions — and  I  will 
distinctly  trace  them  all  to  the  operation 
of  your  com  laws.  If  you  had  now  in 
force  the  law  which  existed  in  1815,  I  am 
convinced  that  in  the  last  autumn,  when 
the  harvest  threatened  to  be  a  failure,  you 
would,  instead  of  contentment  and  happi- 
ness, and  a  well-affected  state  of  mind 
among  the  people,  have  witnessed  the 
misery  and  crime  which  prevailed  at  the 
periods  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  say, 
then,  yon  are  wrong  in  meddling  with  this 
question  at  all.  Why,  you  surely  don't 
expect  that  the  country,  and  the  majority 
of  this  House,  will  go  into  a  discussion  on 
the  financial  state  of  the  country  with  the 
foregone  conclusion  that  certain  interests 
are  entitled  to  compensation  ?  That  is 
the  very  thing  we  (the  Opposition)  have 
been  fighting  about,  and  you  ask  us  to 
reopen  the  whole  question !  The  first 
thing  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  must  do  is  to  see  that  we 
are  put  in  as  good  a  position  as  before  the 
elections;  and  if  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  pledged  to  free  trade 
do  their  duty,  as  I  believe  they  will,  we 
shall  have  free  trade  recognised  by  a  vote 
of  this  House,  and  without  its  being  in 
any  way  alloyed  by  the  question  of  com- 
pensation. The  right  hon.  Member  for 
Oxford  University  (Mr.  Gladstone),  who  is 
perhaps  more  difficult  to  follow  in  his 
speeches  than  any  one  in  this  House,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  fail  in  what  I  should  have 
thought  of  all  other  points  he  would  have 
been  least  likely  to  err — I  mean  his  casu- 
istry. He  laid  down  the  principle  that  we 
might  call  upon  a  Government  for  a  de- 
claration of  their  policy,  but  that  we  had 
no  right  to  put  them  in  the  crucible,  in 
order  to  extract  from  them  a  declaration 
of  their  opinions  and  convictions.  Now, 
if  I  were  engaging  an  agent  or  steward, 
I  should  like  to  know  what  his  views  were 
upon  the  business  I  wished  him  to  per- 
form; and,  knowing  his  views,  I  should 
conclude  that,  if  he  were  an  honest  man, 
his  practice  would  be  in  accordance  with 
those  views.  It  is  upon  the  same  principle 
that  I  wish  to  know  the  sentiments  of  the 
Ministry;  because  they  are  the  agents,  or 
stewards  of  the  people  at  large;  and  I 
believe  that,  whatever  their  convictions 
Mr,  Cohden 


may  be,  their  policy  will  be  in  accordance 
with  them,  if  we  give  them  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  carrying  those  convictions  out. 
Can  it  be  supposed  that  ri^ht  hon.  Gentle- 
men would  take  office,  holding  certain 
convictions  on  the  greatest  question  of  the 
day,  and  that,  notwithstanding  those  con- 
victions, if  you  will  let  them  remain  in 
office,  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  carry 
out  the  very  opposite  policy  ?  That  would 
be  a  very  compendious  mode  of  dealing 
with  party  politics;  it  would  simplify  pro- 
ceedings very  much.  There  would  be 
none  of  those  migrations  from  one  side  of 
the  floor  to  the  other  which  occasionally 
take  place.  Once  "in,"  and  whatever 
the  demands  of  the  country  might  be,  the 
convictions  of  Gentlemen  in  office  would 
never  be  any  obstacle  to  their  acceding  to 
such  demands.  Now,  I  could  more  easily 
tolerate  that  doctrine,  provided  the  Gentle- 
men opposite  had  never  given  their  reasons 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  I  cannot 
forget,  however,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  told  us,  not  in  the  heat  of  de- 
bate in  1846,  but  as  lately  as  1849,  the 
reasons  why  he  was  in  favour  of  protection, 
and  why  especially  he  was  in  favour  of 
reciprocity.  He  has  given  most  elaborate 
arguments  to  show  that  free  trade,  accord- 
ing to  the  ''Manchester  school,"  as  he 
was  pleased  to  call  it — that  is,  free  im- 
ports in  opposition  to  hostile  tariffs — ^are 
calculated  to  degrade  the  labourer,  to 
lower  the  rate  of  wages,  to  diminish  ca- 
pital, and  to  increase  pauperism.  He 
has  told  us  all  that  within  the  last  three 
years.  I  am  the  last  person  to  wish 
to  go  back  to  Hansard  to  quote  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  this 
House  ;  but  when  I  find  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Oxford  University  asking  me 
to  leave  the  Ministers  in  office,  whatever 
their  convictions  may  be,  I  cannot  separate 
those  arguments  of  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
to  which  I  have  alluded  from  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  their  present  convictions,  and 
which,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  would  carry 
out  in  practice  if  they  could  do  so.  We 
cannot  forget  the  last  time  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  alluded  to  this  subject 
of  free  trade — last  May — ^when  he  told  me 
very  indignantly,  "I  deny  that  I  have 
come  to  this  side  of  the  House  to  betray 
the  principles  I  held  on  the  other  side. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  here,  and  I  say  it 
emphatically,  to  carry  out,  if  I  have  the 
power,  all  those  principles  which  I  have 
hitherto  advocated."  I  think,  then,  I  am 
justified  in  asking  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
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oppoeite  wbat  are  their  present  oonyictions 
oa  ibis  question?  I  would  not  subject 
them  to  the  ordeal  to  whieh  they  subjected 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Feel  when  he  ehao^ 
his  opinions.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
last  spojie  has  talked  about  the  way  in 
which  Oentlomen  on  this  side  of  the  House 
are  constantly  assailing  those  on  the  other 
side.  I  imagine  he  must  have  been  mis- 
taken, and  have  been  thinking  of  what 
happened  four  or  fire  years  ago.  The  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  avowed  changing  his 
opinions,  and  yet  he  was  not  allowed  to 
remain  in  peace  with  his  new  convictions, 
though  he  abandoned  office  as  the  price  of 
his  conversion.  I  don't  think  the  Gentle- 
men opposite  have  any  reason  to  complain 
of  the  restribution  with  which  they  have 
been  visited.  I  have  often  felt,  and  I 
have  often  been  on  the  point  of  saying, 
what  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say  now — that 
the  personal  friends  and  political  Col- 
leagues of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  have, 
in  my  opinion,  shown  more  forbearance 
towards  his  assailants  than  ever  I  could 
have  done  with  the  Christian  temper  I  aim 
at  possessing.  But  if  the  Gentlemen  op- 
posite will  oome  forward  when  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Yilliers)  makes  his  Motion, 
and  will  give  in  their  adhesion  to  free 
trade,  and  declare  that  they  have  changed 
their  views  upon  that  question,  I  give 
them  my  solemn  pledge  that  from  that 
moment  they  will  never  bear  one  taunt  or 
one  single  reproach  from  me.  If  we  have 
not  that  declaration,  others  may  be  in- 
clined to  trust  Gentlemen  who  profess  one 
set  of  opinions,  and  who  carry  out  another 
set  in  practice ;  but  I  can  only  say  for 
myself  that,  representing  a  constituency 
the  largest  in  the  Empire,  and  a  population 
of  a  million  and  a  half,  whose  opinion  is 
unanimous,  unless  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  do  avow  a  change  in  their  opin- 
ions, they  shall  not  remain  in  office  one 
day  with  my  consent,  or  a  day  beyond  the 
time  that  I  can  turn  them  out.  I  have 
only  to  repeat,  to  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Villiers)  what  I  am  sure  he  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  cautioned  about — namely,  that 
he  should  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
bringing  forward  his  substantive  Motion. 
Let  it  cover  the  whole  ground.  Let  him 
declare  emphatically  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  free  trade  in  com; 
let  him  avow  that  principle  as  just  and 
politic,  and  one  that  must  be  maintained, 
enlarged,  and  extended  in  every  practicable 
way.  If  the  Gentlemen  opposite  will  en- 
dorse that  resolution,  they  will  have  a  truce 


for  ever  fbr  me.  If  they  resist  it,  I  shall 
be  their  opponent  as  long  as  I  remain  in 
this  House. 

Mb.  E.  ball  said,  that  though  he 
stood  akme  in  the  House,  he  would  still 
declare  his  eonvietion,  in  spite  of  all  that 
had  been  said  on  both  sides,  that  protection 
was  the  best  and  wisest  policy  for  this 
country  and  for  all  nations  to  adopt.  He 
might  be  ridiculed  for  maintaining  such 
a  doctrine;  but  he  had  some  consolation  in 
the  knowledge  that  there  was  not  a  single 
nation  of  the  earth,  save  Great  Britain,  that 
did  not  adhere  to  the  principle  he  advocated. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
all  the  greatest  men  of  America,  France, 
and  the  whole  Continent,  agreed  with 
him,  maintained  his  views,  and  carried  out 
in  their  several  countries  those  principles 
which  he  believed  to  be  sound  and  right : 
and  he  believed  that,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  gracious  Providence,  this  country  had 
attained  its  greatness  and  its  superiority 
over  all  other  nations  by  the  maintenance 
of  that  protective  policy  which  many  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  now  despised  and  con- 
demned. It  had  been  very  properly  re- 
marked, that  they  had  arrived  at  a  period 
when  it  was  necessary  for  all  men  and  for 
all  parties  distinctly  to  avow  what  their 
opinions  were.  But  the  Home  Secretary 
had  truly  said,  that  this  was  not  a  night  to 
be  devoted  to  political  and  party  discussion, 
but  one  on  which  they  had  met  unitedly  to 
testify  their  honour  and  attachment  to  Her 
Majesty,  by  receiving  and  responding  to 
the  Royal  Speech.  ["Hear!*']  Surely  the 
case  was  not  so  urgent,  or  the  matter  so 
pressing,  that  it  was  necessary  to  enter 
upon  the  question  of  the  Ministerial  policy 
immediately;  and  when  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  asked  only  for  a  delay  of  a  few  days, 
the  denial  of  his  request  must  be  promoted 
rather  by  party  spirit  than  by  any  desire  to 
benefit  the  country  by  extracting  now  an 
opinion  from  the  House.  The  noble  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  London  (Lord  John 
Russell)  had  stated  that  there  was  one 
paragraph  in  the  Royal  Speech  of  which 
he  could  not  approve — a  paragraph  so  mys- 
tified and  unintelligible,  one  part  of  it  pro- 
fessing one  principle,  and  the  other  part 
another,  that  he  was  much  disposed  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it — 
meaning  thereby  the  paragraph  which  re- 
lated to  the  question  of  free  trade.  Now, 
he  (Mr.  Ball)  could  very  well  understand 
how  a  particular  policy  might  be  very  good 
fbr  one  portion  of  the  people,  while  it  was 
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not  equally  good  for  another.     He  could 
easily  understand   how  free  trade  might 
have  advanced  some  interests  in  the  com- 
munity, while  it  had  damaged  others.     If 
they  only  looked  hack  two  Sessions  ago, 
when  the  nohle  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell) 
was  Prime  Minister,  they  would  find  that 
the  nohle  Lord  admitted,through  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  that  there  was  one  class 
in  this  country  which  had  not  heeu  hene- 
fited  hy  free-trade  measures — that  there 
was  a  hody  suffering  great  distress;  and 
Her  Majesty  suggested  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  propriety  of  taking  the  con- 
dition  of  that    class    into    consideration. 
That  Speech,  like  the  present  Speech  from 
the   Throne,   acknowledged    that   certain 
principles  which  had  heen  attended  with 
great  and  certain  good  to  some  parties,  had 
heen  adverse  and  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  others.     But,  though  the  nohle  Lord  at 
that  time  recognised  the  injuries  the  agri- 
cultural interest  had  sustained,  they  had 
not  to  thank  him  for  having  done  anything 
to  redress  those  injuries.     The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  last  spoken  (Mr.  Cohden), 
and  who  had  told  them  that  he  represented 
a  million  and  a  half  of  people,  among  whom 
there  was  no  dissension,  but  that  all  opin- 
ions were  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
of  the  late  measures,  asked  how,  when  no 
party  was  suffering,  could  any  one  come  to 
that  House  and  ask  for  redress  ?  and  he 
added  that  the  wool  producers  and  farmers 
were  in  a  prosperous  state.     But  the  very 
fact  that  the  wool  farmers  were  now  selling 
their  sheep  at  a  profit,  was  destructive 
of  the  policy  of  free-trade  principles.  Why 
was   it  that  these  classes   were  making 
profits  ?     When  the  system  of  free  trade 
was  first  adopted,  sheep  were  brought  into 
this  country  in  such  numbers  that  a  panic 
was  created  among   the  sheep  breeders. 
These  foreign  sheep  brought  the  disease 
with  them;  they  introduced  the  smallpox 
into  this  country.     The  consequence  of  im- 
porting these  horrible  animals  in  such  num- 
bers was,  that  the  sheep  breeders  killed 
off  their  stock;  they  ceased  to  breed  to  the 
same  extent  as  before ;   the  supply  had 
fallen  off,  and  prices  had  advanced  to  a 
remunerative  point.     This  was  the  reason 
the  sheep  trade  was  remunerative.     He 
believed  the  same  consequence  would  result 
with  regard   to   other  branches  of  trade 
from  the  adoption  of  free-trade  principles. 
Everybody  know  that   this  country  now 
grew  less  wheat  than  was  produced  before 
free  trade  was  established;   and  if  the 
growth  of  wheat  proved  unremunerative  it 
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could  not  be  expected  that  farmers  would 
give  much   attention    to    its  production. 
They  would  then  have  a  decreased  supply 
at  home  year  by  year;  and  if  mildnew,  or 
blight  spread  over  the  Continent  they  might 
have  cause  to  regret  that  they  had  aban- 
doned  those  principles  under  which  the 
country  had  attained  prosperity.     He  did 
not  intend,  however,  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion on  that  occasion.  He  had  risen  merely 
to  assure  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  he 
had  nothing  to  conceal,  and  nothing  to  dis- 
avow, and  that  he  stood  in  that  House  just 
as  much  a  Protectionist  as  he  had  been  on 
the  hustings  before  his  constituents.    He 
had  the  honour  to  appear  in  that  House 
because  he  had  advocated  the  principle  of 
protection;  and  the  very  fact  of  his  having 
a  seat  in  Parliament  proved  how  perma- 
nently and  universally  that  principle  had 
taken  root  in  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  he  resided.     He  would  not  deny  that 
free  trade  stood  in  a  different  position  from 
what  it  was  a  few  years  back.     Things 
did  not  look  so  gloomy  as  they  did  a  year 
and  a  half  ago ;  but  that  was  not  owing 
to  free  trade.      That  was  the  result  of 
free  trade  alone  ?     Did  free  trade  discover 
the  gold  of  Australia  ?     It  was  to  the  vast 
and  unforeseen  influx  of  gold  that  we  owed 
our  prosperity,  in  spite  of  free  trade.     It 
was  the  wealth  poured  into  the  country  from 
the  newly-discovered  gold  regions,  which 
had  prevented  the  otherwise  certain  mis- 
chief of   free  trade.      It  was  the  good- 
ness of  Providence  that  sent  us  this  wealth 
to  relieve  us   from   our  sufferings.      He 
had  seen  in  the  Quarterly  Beview,  three 
years  of  free  trade  contrasted  with  three 
years  of  protection.      He  would  read  them 
an  extract  from  that  article  to  show  the 
effects  of  free  trade.     A  comparison  was 
made  of  the  results   of  the  four  years 
since   1846.      In  1845-6  the  poor-rates 
for  England  were  13,500,000?.;  in  1849- 
50  they  were  15.000.000?.     In  Scotland 
the  increase  was  greater.     Another  fact 
was  brought  forward,  relative  to  crime. 
In  1845-6  the  number  of  cases  were — 


For  England  ... 
For  Scotland  ... 
For  Ireland     ... 


85,500 

Y,600 

15,700 


In  1849-50  the  number  of  cases  were — 


For  England 
For  Scotland 
For  Ireland 


41,000 

8,000 

38,000 


Here  were  a  few  of  the  benefits  which  had 
flowed  from  cheapness  occasioned  by  free 
trade.  A  more  important  fact  was  abo  to  ba 
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noticed — the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks; 
in  1846  the  amount  was  62,000»0002.,  but 
in  1849  it  had  declined  to  55,000,0002. 
He  knew  but  one  inference  that  could  fairly 
be  drawn  from  these  facts,  and  these  facts 
gave  him  more  confidence  in  the  opinions 
which  he  held.  He  recollected  it  was  a 
great  point  of  the  free-trade  advocates  that 
those  nations  from  whom  we  took  corn 
would  become  customers  of  our  manufac- 
tured commodities  uitder  a  free-trade  sys- 
tem, and  buy  so  much  of  our  manufactures 
as  would  add  wonderfully  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country.  He  believed,  without  excep- 
tion, that  the  reverse  was  the  case.  If  he 
were  correctly  informed,  France,  Geimany, 
and  the  corn-growing  countries  from  which 
we  took  such  large  quantities  of  corn  of 
late,  took  less  of  our  manufactures  now 
than  they  did  before  free  trade.  If  these 
were  facts,  why  should  he  be  asked  to  jus- 
tify the  principles  which  he  had  always 
professed,  and  why  should  he  be  asked  to 
abandon  them  ?  He  could  never  consent 
to  be  the  advocate  in  that  House  of  prin- 
ciples which  he  repudiated  out  of  the 
House.  Nothing  would  be  more  painful 
and  more  repugnant  to  his  feelings  than  to 
read  a  recantation  of  opinions  which  he 
had  elsewhere  expressed  when  his  convic- 
tions were  unchanged.  He  repeated,  he 
was  a  Protectionist,  and  he  would  not 
abandon  the  flag  so  long  as  it  floated  under 
a  commander  that  he  could  follow,  or  a 
party  in  whom  he  could  confide. 

Sir  J.  V.  SHELLEY  congratulated 
the  House  that  they  had  found  one  man 
bold  enough  to  avow  the  principles  of  pro- 
tection. He  trusted,  that  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  brought  for- 
ward his  Motion,  that  hon.  Gentleman, 
whatever  Her  Majesty's  Government  might 
do,  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
having  a  discussion,  and  that  he  would  op- 
pose that  Motion.  He  must  say  he  gave 
the  hon.  Member  credit  for  the  manliness 
with  which  he  had  stated  his  conscientious 
opinions ;  but  the  hon.  Member  would 
allow  him,  as  an  old  free-trader,  entirely 
to  disagree  with  the  reasons  he  had  given 
for  those  opinions,  and  especially  that  the 
stock  of  sheep  was  rapidly  diminishing. 
He  believed  the  agriculturists  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire were  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  the  small-pox  among  their  sheep ;  but 
he  thought  the  hon.  Member's  constituents 
would  laugh  when  they  heard  the  cause  to 
which  he  attributed  the  increase  in  the 

Erice  of  mutton  and  wool.     To  all  persons 
aving  anything  to  do  with  agriculture,  it 


was  notorious  that,  instead  of  the  number 
of  sheep  bred  in  the  country  having  greatly 
decreased,  the  contrary  was  the  fact,  and 
that  the  prices  of  both  mutton  and  wool 
had  advanced  in  consequence  of  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  demand;  and,  moreover,  in 
consequence  of  the  improved  method  of 
farming,  the  supply  of  lean  sheep* was 
insufiicient  to  meet  the  demand.  When 
also  the  hon.  Gentleman  took  upon  himself 
to  say  the  quantity  of  com  grown  was  less 
than  in  the  days  of  protection,  he  was 
equally  inaccurate;  and  he  (Sir  J.  V. 
Shelley)  could  take  upon  himself  to  assure 
him  that  never  were  such  improvements 
being  carried  out  in  agriculture  as  had  been 
carried  out  since  the  introduction  of  free 
trade.  After  they  had  been  told,  as  they 
had  been  to-night,  that  never  again  would 
the  Government  attempt  to  lay  protective 
duties  upon  corn,  he  trusted  the  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  the  Member  for  Cambridgeshire 
would  be  prepared  to  give  his  opposition  to 
Her  Majesty  s  Ministers.  With  regard  to 
the  question  to  be  brought  before  the  House 
by  the  Member  for  Wolverhampton,  he  en- 
tirely agreed  with  those  who  thought  the 
country  looked  to  this  House  that  the  ques- 
tion should  at  once  be  settled  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  For  himself,  he  was 
satisfied  nothing  had  done  so  much  injury 
to  agriculture,  had  so  truly  been  the  bane 
of  agriculture,  as  that  protection  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  even  now  adhered,  and 
whenever  that  subject  should  be  before  the 
House,  he  would  take  an  opportunity  of 
entering  more  largely  than  at  present  into 
the  arguments  by  which  that  opinion  was 
supported. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  I  wish 
to  make  one  or  two  observations  upon  the 
Address  and  the  Speech  prepared  by  Her 
Majesty's  advisers;  and  I  cannot  refrain  at 
the  outset  from  joining  my  voice  to  those 
who  have  spoken  already,  in  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  good  taste  and  good  feeling 
which  have  led  Her  Majesty  Ministers  to 
place  in  a  prominent  part  of  the  Speech  a 
just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  great 
man  whom  we  have  just  lost.  Of  him  at 
present  I  shall  content  myself  with  saying, 
that  1  believe  that  never  was  there  any 
other  man,  in  any  country  whatever  whose 
lot  it  was  to  render  such  great  and  impor- 
tant services  to  his  country,  or  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  live  so  long  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  universal  and  unbounded 
love,  respect,  and  admiration  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Sir,  1  am  glad  to  find,  talking 
of  the  principle  of  protectioui  that  at  least 
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one  appliofttioD  of  that  prinoiple  has  snc- 
ceoded,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
ha?e  been  able  to  realise  the  expectations 
held  out  as  to  the  voluntary  enlistment  of 
men  for  the  militia  serrice.  I  certainly 
feel  peettliar  gratification  on  that  point,  in- 
asmuch as  it  always  was  my  opinion  that 
voluntary  enlistment  would  answer  the 
purpose,  and  that  $  sufficient  number  of 
men  could  be  found  ready  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  militia,  on  the  terms  which  the  Go- 
vernment were  prepared  to  offer.  I  have 
received,  Sir,  great  satisfaction  from  the 
statement  which  the  Speech  contains  in 
regard  to  the  acquiescence  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Brazil  in  mea- 
sures taken  by  this  country  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade.  I  am  happy 
to  think  that  the  suspension  of  those  mea- 
sures by  which  that  co-operation  was  ob- 
tained— stated  to  be  only  temporary  and 
contingent  on  that  co-operation — will  not 
be  of  a  more  lasting  character.  I  should 
have  been  glad  if  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  been  able  to  state  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  Spain  had  equally  co-operated 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  Cuba,  and  I  trust  that  either  this 
evening,  or  on  some  future  occasion,  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  will  be  able  to  inform 
us  in  what  degree,  during  the  year  now 
expiring,  the  Cuba  slave  trade,  by  the 
good  faith  of  the  Spanish  Government,  has 
either  been  reduced  or  put  an  end  to.  Sir, 
on  that  great  question  which  has  been  the 
main  topic  of  debate  this  evening,  I  think 
if  any  doubt  could  have  existed  when  we 
met  to-day  as  to  the  necessity  of  some  de- 
claration on  the  part  of  this  House,  aye  or 
no,  on  the  question  of  protection  or  free 
trade,  that  which  has  passed  in  debate  this 
evening  would  have  removed  that  doubt 
altogether;  because,  although  it  appears 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  thought 
the  question  might  be  passed  over  sub 
silentio,  and  disposed  of  in  a  paragraph  in 
the  Speech,  which  resembles,  in  its  am- 
biguous terms,  the  oracle, 

*'  Aio  te,  j£acida,  Romanos  vincere  posse," 

and  which,  according  as  it  is  construed,  may 
be  taken  either  one  way  or  the  other;  and 
although  I  do  not  blame  the  Ministers  for 
tho  arrangement  of  that  Speech,  after  the 
excellent  reason  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  "  that  it  was  known  there  were 
Gentlemen  who  might  have  objected  to  a 
frank  and  explicit  declaration  as  to  the 
policy  to  be  pursued;"  yet.  Sir,  we  have 
heard  to-night  that  there  are  protectionists 
Viscount  Palmersion 


still  in  the  House :  and  if  the  verdict  of 
the  country  is  to  be  inferred  simply  from 
the  debate  this  evening,  it  may  go  forth 
that  doubts  may  be  entertained  what  is  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  that  great  question.  Now  eon- 
sidering  the  formal  manner  in  which  that 
question  was  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
referred  to  the  decision  of  the  country  at 
the  late  general  election,  I  do  think  it  is 
necessary  for  the  public  interest  that  there 
should  be  some  formal  declaration  of  opin- 
ion— ^not  simply  by  the  Members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministry,  satisfactory  as  that  has 
been,  so  far  as  we  have  heard  them  this 
evening — but  a  formal  declaration  by  the 
House  itself,  establishing  permanently  and 
decidedly  that  which  no  doubt  will  be  estab- 
lished— ^the  concurrence  of  the  Commons* 
House  of  Parliament  in  the  soundness 
of  that  system  of  commercial  policy  on 
which  legislation  of  late  years  has  been 
fbunded.  And,  Sir,  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  on  the  other 
side,  that  free  trade  is  a  measure,  and  not 
a  principle.  No  doubt  the  imposition  or 
repeal  of  duty  on  a  particular  article  such 
as  com  may  be  a  measure — a  measure 
emanating  from  a  principle  ;  but  the  prin* 
ciple  of  free  trade  is  of  larger  and  more 
extensive  application — it  is  one  which 
ought  to  be  consecrated  by  the  vote  of  this 
House  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  future 
legislation.     And)  therefore,  I  heard  with 

freat  satisfaction  that  the  question  is  to 
e  brought  distinctly  and  separately  under 
consideration.  That  being  the  case,  and 
feeling  that  I  shall  undoubtedly  join  my 
vote  with  others  who  are  prepared  to  affirm 
that  principle,  I  shall  not  further  intrude 
upon  the  time  of  the  House,  but  only  ex- 
press my  concurrence,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
priety, but  the  absolute  necessity  for  such 
a  proceeding. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  that  he 
had  intended  to  express  his  great  disap- 
pointment, if  he  had  not  used  the  expres- 
sion disgust,  at  the  course  adopted  by 
those  whom  it  was  his  gi-eat  wish  and 
anxiety  to  have  supported.  He  thought 
himself  called  upon,  after  being  so  many 
years  a  Member  of  that  House,  to  express 
briefly,  independently,  and  fearlessly  his 
opinions.  He  was  from  heart  and  soul  a 
protectionist;  he  came  into  that  House  as 
a  protectionist,  and  he  would  continue  in 
that  House  alone  as  a  protectionist.  When 
he  could  dare  to  change  those  opinions 
which  he  had  so  often  professed  in  that 
House,  he  would  at  once  resign  that  ait- 
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uation,  and  confess  his  constituents  had 
reposed  an  unworthy  confidence  in  him. 
He  regretted  deeply  being  called  on  to 
express  those  feelings.  He  said  most  dis- 
tinctly he  was  unchangeable  in  opinion  and 
unchangeable  in  conduct.  He  confessed 
he  was  astonished  at  the  manner  in  which 
that  party,  to  which  he  had  been  proud 
to  attach  himself,  had  ventured  to  express 
themselves  in  that  House.  He  had  heard 
the  word  "duplicity."  He  was  sorry  to 
say  that  was  his  opinion.  He  quarrelled 
with  no  man  for  his  political  opinions, 
whether  they  be  free- trade  or  protectionist; 
but  let  him  know  who  his  man  was,  and 
on  which  side  of  the  House  he  was  called 
on  to  take  his  seat.  He  knew  he  ought 
not  to  have  trespassed  on  the  House;  but, 
as  an  honest  man,  he  was  anxious  to  do 
his  duty  fearlessly,  and  he  could  not  have 
retired  to  rest  without  expressing  his  dis- 
appointed feelings,  and  his  determination 
to  uphold  his  own  principles. 

Resolved  accordingly. 

Committee  appointed^  "  to  draw  up  an 
Address  to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty 
upon  the  said  Resolution :  '*  Lord  Lovainc, 
lifr.  Edward  Egerton,  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole, 
Sir  John  rakington,  Mr.  Herries,  Mr. 
Henley,  Lord  John  Manners,  Sir  John 
Trollope,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  Mr.  So- 
licitor General,  The  Judge  Advocate,  Lord 
Naas,  Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  Mr. 
Stafford,  and  Mr.  Wilson  Patten,  or  any 
five  of  them. 

Queen's  Speech  referred. 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  Nine 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  Notemher  12,  1852. 

Mjndtbs.]    Took  the  Oaths. — Several  Ix)rds. 

LAW  REFORM. 
Lord  LYNDHURST  :  I  wish  to  put  a 
question  to  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
un  the  woolsack  (Lord  St.  Leonards)  with 
respect  to  the  expenses  of  proceedings 
under  commissions  of  lunacy,  in  pursuance 
of  a  Motion  I  made  in  the  last  Session. 
My  noble  and  learned  Friend  will  no  doubt 
recollect  that  I  introduced  a  Bill  in  the 
last  Session  for  the  purpose  of  endeavour- 
ing to  reduce  the  expenses  of  such  pro- 
ceedings. I  wish  to  ask  my  noble  and 
Friend  whether  it  is  his  intention  to  intro- 
duce any  measure  this  Session  on  the  sub- 
ject ? — ^for  if  00  I  shall  cheerfully  leare  the 


matter  in  his  hands,  and  it  will  probably 
come  to  a  better  conclusion  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  Member  of  the  Government,  than 
it  would  do  in  mine.  I  hope  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  opposite  (Lord  Brougham) 
will  not  consider  1  am  trespassing  on  his 
manor — [Lord  Brougham:  You  have  my 
leave  and  license] — even  if  I  put  a  eues- 
tion  to  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  on 
the  woolsack  which  has  been  repeatedly 
put  to  former  Governments,  but  which 
never  received  a  satisfactory  answer.  The 
question  is  this — "Whether  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  this 
Session  to  introduce  any  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  report 
of  tne  Criminal  Law  Commission  ?  " 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  I  need 
not  say  I  should  have  been  glad  to  leave 
the  subject  of  the  expense  of  commissions 
of  lunacy  in  the  hands  of  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  because  I  know  nobody 
who  is  more  capable  of  treating  it  ade- 
quately, or  who  would  do  it  more  justice. 
But  I  considered  it  a  duty  which  I  ought 
to  take  upon  myself  to  deal  with  that  sub- 
ject, and  accordingly  I  assumed  that  duty. 
I  may  as  well  mention  that  on  Tuesday 
next  I  propose  to  state,  with  your  Lord- 
ships' permission,  the  different  measures 
of  legal  reform  which  the  Government  in- 
tend to  introduce.  Whether  all  of  them 
will  be  introduced  in  this  short  Session  or 
not,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say;  but  they 
are  all  in  preparation.  Every  care  has 
been  taken  with  the  details,  and  every 
care  will  be  taken  to  render  them  fit  to  be 
laid  before  your  Lordships  in  a  short  time. 
I  hope  this  answer  will  be  satisfactory  to 
your  Lordships;  and  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  will  excuse  my  going  any  further. 

Loud  BROUGHAM :  I  said,  somewhat 
irregularly,  whilst  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  opposite  was  speaking,  that  nobody 
could  be  more  gratified  by  having  a  tres- 
pass committed  on  his  manor  than  1  should 
be  by  my  noble  Friend's  trespass  on  mine; 
and  I  have  only  to  add,  that  I  should  be  still 
better  pleased  by  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  woolsack  making  himself  an 
accomplice  in  that  trespass;  and  I  am  glad 
that  he  has  announced  his  intention  of  doing 
so.  1  hope  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  will, 
on  Tuesday  next,  give  us  reason  to  believe 
that  he  has  taken  up  that  most  important 
measure — Criminal  Law  Reform.  Passing 
to  another  branch  of  the  same  great  sub- 
ject of  the  improvement  of  our  jurispru- 
dence, I  hope  he  will  also  tell  us  that,  on 
behalf  pf  the  Government,  he^rill  introdu^ 
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a  measure  for  the  further  improvement  of 
the  County  Courts. 

THE  QUEEN'S  ANSWER  TO  THE 
ADDRESS. 
The  LORD  HIGH  STEWARD  (the 
Duke  of  Montrose)  :  It  is  my  duty  to  in- 
form your  Lordships  that  I  have  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Address  agreed  to  yes- 
terday hy  your  Lordships  in  Answer  to 
Her  Majesty's  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
and  that  I  have  obtained  this  Answer, 
which  I  am  commanded  to  communicate  to 
your  Lordships.  The  noble  Duke  then 
read  the  Answer  as  follows : — 

«*  My  Lords, 

*'  I  Thahk  you  for  your  loyal  and  dutiful  Ad- 
dress. 

"  It  will  be  My  constant  Desire  to  co-operate 
with  you  in  Measures  calculated  to  advance  the 
permanent  Interests  and  Welfare  of  My  People." 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  QUEEN— FUNERAL 
OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 
The  LORD  HIGH  STEWARD  said, 
he  had  to  acquaint  the  House,  that  he  had 
a  Message  under  Her  Majesty's  sign-man- 
ual, which  Her  Majesty  had  commanded 
him  to  deliver  to  their  Lordships : — 

The  LORD   CHANCELLOR    accord- 
ingly read  the  Message,  as  follows : — 
"Victoria  R. 

"Her  Majesty,  desirous  of  marking  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  Her  sense  of  the  pre-eminent 
Serrices  of  the  late  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  of  afifording  to  Her  Suhjeets  an 
opportunity  of  testifying  their  veneration  for  his 
memory,  and  their  sorrow  for  the  loss  which  they 
have  sustained  hy  his  death,  has  directed  that 
measures  should  be  taken  for  the  public  interment, 
at  the  earliest  possible  period,  of  His  Grace's 
mortal  remains  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Paul's. 

**  The  Queen  is  persuaded  that,  in  taking  this 
step,  Her  Majesty  has  only  anticipated  the  gene- 
ral wishes  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Country,  and 
that  you  will  afiford  to  Her  Majesty  your  cordial 
aid  and  concurrence  in  giving  to  the  mournful 
ceremony  a  degree  of  solemnity  and  importance 
worthy  of  the  country  and  of  the  occasioQ. 

"  Her  Majesty  is  confident  that  you  will  readily 
concur  in  any  suitable  provbion  which  may  be 
made  by  the  liberality  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  due  discharge  of  this  debt  of  Public  grati- 
tude and  tribute  of  national  sorrow." 

The  Earl  of  DERBY:  I  beg  to  move 
that  Her  Majesty's  most  gracious  lii^essage 


be  taken  into  consideration  on  Monday 
next.  And  at  the  same  time  I  shall  move 
your  Lordships  to  appoint  a  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring,  considering,  and 
reporting  to  your  Lordships,  in  what  man- 
ner the  propositions  of  the  Message  shall 
he  carried  out,  and  in  what  manner  this 
House  shall  join  in  the  proceedings  conse- 
quent thereon. 

Agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
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THE  DERBY  ELECTION—MAJOR 
BERESFORD. 
Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  certain  electors  of 
Derby,  all  of  them  persons  of  great  reepec- 
tability,  complaining  that  at  the  last  elec- 
tion for  that  borough  systematic  bribery 
was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing the  election  of  Thomas  Berry  Horsfall, 
Esq.,  as  a  Member  for  that  borough;  and 
that  the  Right  Hon.  Major  Beresford,  a 
Privy  Councillor,  a  Member  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  Secretary  at  War,  and 
a  Member  of  that  House,  was  himself  a 
party  to  such  bribery,  through  one  John 
Frail,  who  had  conducted  it.  He  (Sir  A. 
Cockburn)  also  hcgged  to  give  notice  that, 
on  Monday  next,  he  should  move  that  that 
petition  he  printed  with  the  Votes,  and  that 
on  Friday,  the  19th,  he  should  move  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  allega- 
tions contained  in  the  petition,  or  other- 
wise, as  the  House  might  think  fit. 

BETHLEHEM  HOSPITAL.  , 
Mr.  FITZROY  said,  he  wished  to  put 
a  question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment in  reference  to  the  statements  re- 
cently made  as  to  the  alleged  ill-treatment 
of  the  patients  in  Bethlehem  Hospital,  and 
to  the  reports  of  the  inquiry  thereunto, 
which  had  appeared  in  a  morning  journal, 
and  also  to  ask  whether  he  would  have  any 
objection  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House 
a  copy  of  the  Report  made  hy  the  Com- 
missioners who  conducted  the  inquiry  in 
question  ? 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  the  Commis- 
sioners' Report  was  communicated  to  him 
in  the  summer,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
nature  of  that  Report  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
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Bend  to  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  to 
know  what  observations  thej  had  to  make 
upon  it.  He  should  think  it  his  datj  to 
lay  the  Report,  with  their  observations,  on 
the  table  of  the  House,  in  order  that  Par- 
liament might  consider  and  determine  the 
course  proper  to  be  taken.  Those  obser- 
vations he  had  pressed  for  from  time  to 
time,  and  he  hod  been  informed  that  they 
would  be  sent.  They  had,  however,  not 
yet  come;  and  without  them  he  did  not 
think  it  exactly  fair  towards  the  Governors 
of  the  Hospital  to  lay  the  Heport  upon  the 
table.  He  thought  it  only  right  that 
those  who  were  implicated  by  the  inquiry 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  their 
case. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  CROWN— FUNERAL 
OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

The  Right  Hon.  Cecil  Forester,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Household,  appeared  at  the 
bar,  and  stated  that  he  had  a  Message  from 
Her  Majesty.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
then  advanced  to  the  Chair,  and  deliv- 
ered the  message  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mb.  speaker  read  the  Message,  as 
follows: — 

"Victoria  R. 

"Her  Majesty,  dosiroas  of  marking  in  the  most 
solemn  maimer  Her  sense  of  the  pre-eminent  Ser- 
Tioea  of  the  late  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  of  affording  to  Her  subjects  an  oppor. 
tnnity  of  testifying  their  veneration  for  his  memory 
and  their  sorrow  for  the  loss  which  they  have  sus- 
tained by  his  death,  has  directed  that  measures 
should  be  taken  for  the  public  interment,  at  the 
earliest  possible  period,  of  His  Grace's  mortal  re- 
mains in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul's.  The 
Queen  is  persuaded  that,  in  taking  this  step,  Her 
Majesty  has  only  anticipated  the  general  wishes 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  Country,  and  that  you 
will  afford  to  Her  Mi^esty  your  cordial  aid  and 
eoncurrence  in  giving  to  the  mournful  ceremony 
a  degree  of  solemnity  and  importance  worthy  of 
the  Country  and  of  the  occasion. 

'*  Her  Majesty  relies  on  the  Uberality  of  Her  &ith- 
iul  Commons  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the 
due  discharge  of  this  debt  of  Public  Gratitude  and 
tribute  of  National  sorrow.*' 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said :  I  will  propose  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  an  answer  to  Her 
Majestjr's  most  gracious  Message  on  Mon* 
day  next. 

Mr.  HUME  would  heg  to  suggest  that 
ihe  right  hon.  Gentleman  ahould,  at  the 
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same  time,  lay  on  the  tahle  of  the  House 
an  estimate  of  the  probahle  expense. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  also  take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
ferring to  a  subject  mentioned  yesterday. 
It  is  my  intention  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber to  lay  before  the  House  those  altera* 
tions  in  our  system  of  taxation  which  we 
think  the  change  in  our  commercial  sys- 
tem renders  necessary.  The  House  will 
permit  me  to  say,  if  any  notice  is  brought 
forward  the  object  of  which  is  to  preyent 
me  making  that  statement,  I  reserve  to 
myself  the  right  to  take  a  different  course. 

THE  ADDRESS— REPORT. 

Lord  LOVAINE  brought  up  the  Report 
on  the  Address. 

Mr.  FA6AN  said,  he  had  reason  to 
complain  of  a  statement  put  forth  in  the 
Speech  last  evening.  Hon.  Members  com- 
plained yesterday  of  the  ambiguity  and  de- 
ception which  characterised  some  portions 
of  that  document;  but  ho  thought  the 
Irish  Members  had  more  right  to  complain 
of  the  unnecessary  and  uncalled-for  libel 
it  contained  on  the  people  of  Ireland.  Her 
Majesty  had  been  advised  to  state  to  the 
House  that  there  existed  in  Ireland  *'  an 
unhapny  spirit  of  insubordination  and  turbu- 
lence. '  For  his  part,  he  was  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  guess  at  what  that  allusion  pointed. 
If  it  was  to  agrarian  disturbances,  he  would  • 
join  With  the  Government  in  endeavouring 
to  repress  those  disturbances  which  were  a 
stain  on  the  country,  and  tended  to  prevent ' 
the  amelioration  of  its  social  condition. 
But  he  did  not  believe  that  that  was  the 
intention  of  the  allusion.  Neither  did  he 
believe  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  (Lord  John  Russell)  was  right  in 
supposing  that  reference  was  made  to  the 
natural  excitement  at  the  last  elections  in 
Ireland.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  ex- 
citement ?  He  traced  the  cause  to  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  Government  which  revived 
the  forgotten  penalties  of  the  Emancipation 
Act,  and  interfered  to  prevent  many  of  the 
religious  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population.  The  result  of  that  proclama- 
tion was  seen  in  the  Stockport  riots,  and 
in  the  insults  offered  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy  in  the  public  streets  immediately 
after  it  was  issued.  Speaking  of  the  city 
which  he  represented,  and  which  had  been 
pointed  to  as  one  where  excitement  existed 
during  the  recent  election,  he  knew  that 
the  excitement  was  not  greater  on  that  oc* 
casion  than  at  any  former  election.  He 
must  therefore  say  that  the  fixpression  in 
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Her  Majdstj's  Speech  relating  to  Ireland 
was  a  libel,  uncalled  for,  and  totally  unde- 
seryed ;  and  at  that  monoient  he  could  say 
with  all  Binoerity  that  he  did  not  know  to 
what  the  Goyemment  alluded.  With  re- 
spect to  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland,  he  was  afraid  the  mea- 
sures contemplated  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  would 
not  giye  satisfaction.  He  was  greatly  afhiid 
it  was  the  right  hon.  aud  learned  Gentle- 
man's intention  to  leaye  the  whole  matter 
to  the  landlords  in  Ireland.  It  was  no 
doubt  the  interest  of  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land to  deyelop  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try; but  he  (Mr.  Fagan)  was  afraid,  judg- 
ing from  past  experience,  that  they  were 
blinded  to  their  own  interest ;  and  he  was 
of  opinion  that  if  the  Goyemment  wished 
to  deyelop  the  natural  wealth  of  Ireland, 
ihey  coidd  not  attain  that  end  by  leaying 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords, 
and  without  doing  at  the  some  time  justice 
to  the  tenant-farmers. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  if  any  libel  had  been 
meant  upon  Ireland  in  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion, he  should  haye  been  quite  as  ready  to 
resent  such  an  imputation  as  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Cork  himself 
(Mr.  Fagan).  But,  the  truth  was,  there 
had  been  such  a  deliberate  design  on  the 
part  of  some  persons  to  misunderstand  por- 
tions of  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  and  such  a 
determination  that  plain  language  and  plain 
English  should  be  ambiguous,  that  really 
he  was  not  surprised  that  persons  should 
again  come  down  to  the  House  to  torture 
from  passages  in  that  document  a  meaning 
they  were  neyer  intended  to  express.  The 
passage  of  the  Speech  in  which  allusion 
was  made  to  Ireland  was  as  follows ! — 

"I  trust  that  the  general  improyement,  not- 
withstanding many  obstacles,  has  extended  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  while  I  rely  with  oonftdence  on  your  aid, 
should  it  be  required,  to  restrain  that  unhappy 
spirit  of  insubordination  and  turbulence,  which 
produces  many  and  aggravates  all  of  the  evils  which 
afflict  that  portion  of  my  dominions,  I  recommend 
to  you  the  adoption  of  such  a  liberal  and  generous 
policy  towards  Ireland  as  may  encourage  and  assist 
her  to  rally  from  the  depression  in  wUch  she  has 
been  sunk  by  the  sufferings  of  late  years." 

How  it  was  possible  to  torture  this  passage 
into  a  call  upon  Parliament  to  adopt  coer- 
ciye  measures  towards  Ireland,  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  conceiye.  The  language  was  plain 
and  direct,  and  meant  that,  in  the  eyent 
of  bad  men  taking  advantage  of  the  spirit 
of  insubordination,  which  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted had  existed  in  Ireland,  Her  Ma* 
jeafy's  Goremmont  hoped  that  Parliament 
Mr,  Fagan 


would  lend  its  aid  to  maintain  the  autho- 
rity of  the  law.  If  the  Goyemment  had 
meditated  any  present  appeal  to  Parliament 
on  this  head,  the  language  would  have  been 
different.  For  a  long  series  of  years  past 
it  had  been  the  complaint  of  Irish  Mem- 
bers that  no  remedial  measures  had  been 
brought  forward  with  a  view  to  ameliorate 
the  social  condition  of  the  people,  and  es- 
pecially the  relationship  between  landlord 
and  tenant ;  and  thence,  they  contended, 
the  neoessity  for  Ooereion  Bills.  Now, 
however,  Her  Majesty  did  not  say  she  ask- 
ed for  any  coercive  measures  with  regard 
to  Ireland.  So  far  from  that,  she  sug- 
gested to  Parliament  what  he  (the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland)  hoped  Parliament 
would  be  ready  to  carry  out,  and  what 
Ireland  needed  and  expected,  and  had  a 
right  to  expect — a  liberal,  generous,  and 
high-minded  policy,  to  enable  it  to  rise 
from  the  depression  in  which  it  had  lately 
been  sunk.  With  respect  to  the  Bills 
which  he  himself  intended  to  introduce, 
he  would  ask  that  before  any  discussion 
took  place  on  those  Bills,  they  should  be 
read  and  understood.  He  did  not  know 
whether  those  measures  would  satisfy  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cork;  but  he  hoped  they 
would  satisfy  all  .those  who  were  sincere  in 
desiring  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  JOHN  MAOGRBGOR  said,  he 
wished  to  notice  a  passage  in  the  Speech 
which  related  to  the  difficulties  or  the  mis- 
understandings that  had  taken  place  be- 
tween this  country  and  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  the  subject  of  the 
North  American  fisheries.  That  was  a 
question  of  the  greatest  importance,  inas- 
much as  it  might  have  broken  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  existing  between  this  eoun- 
try  and  the  United  States,  and  prevented 
the  reception  in  this  country  of  the  raw 
material  of  cotton  so  neeessary  for  our 
manufactures.  His  view  with  regard  to 
that  question  corresponded  with  that  taken 
by  Mr.  Pitt  immediately  after  the  peace  of 
1783,  when  a  proposal  was  made  during 
the  Presidency  of  Washington,  by  Mr. 
Adamsi  for  placing  the  commercial  and 
maritime  intercourse  between  England  and 
the  United  States  on  the  footing  of  a  coast- 
ing trade.  That  proposal  fell  through  in 
oonsequenoe  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  Shel- 
bume  Administration,  in  which  Mr*  Pitt 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
amazing  progress  of  America  since  1769, 
when  we  conquered  Canada,  rendered  such 
a  policy  more  than  ever  desirable.   Ninety- 
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tiiree  years  ago,  there  was  no  Britiflh  sab. 
jeci  who  peMMed  an  aere  of  hmd  north 
of  a  few  small  Tillages  in  Nova  Sootia  and 
Maine,   nor  south   of  a  small  colony  in 
Georgia^  nor  east  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains.    Now,  all  the  oountries  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Paoifio;  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  were  under  the  dominion  of  two 
l^reat  GoTomments,  the  British  and  the 
United  States,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
speak,  write,  and  ledslate  in  the  Bnglish 
language.  The  popmation  during  the  same 
period  bad  inoreased  from  less  than  two 
millions  to  more  than  thirty  millions.     If 
there  was  one  policy  more  than  another 
which  the  Government  should  pursue,  it 
should  be  to  maintain  amicable  relations 
between    this    country    and    the  United 
States,  by  placing  aU  the  navigation  of 
all  the  British  dominions  in  North  America 
and  the  United  States  as  nearly  as  pos* 
sib^  upon  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trader 
to  allow  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  fish  without  restriction  in  the  British 
American  Seas,  on  condition  that  the  fish 
caught    or  cured,  by  British  fishermen, 
shotdd  be  admitted  free  of  duty  for  con- 
sumption in  the   United  States;  and  to 
admit  all  British  colonial  articles,  on  pay- 
ment of  no  other  duties  than  we  should  be 
paid   on    similar   articles  imported   from 
the  United  States  into  the  said  Colonies. 
During  the  period  of  the  late  Government, 
when  his  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston)  held  the 
seals  of  the  Foreign  Ofilce,  and  also  during 
the  term  that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was 
Foreign  Secretary,  those  amicable  relations 
bad  been  kept  up.     The  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
had  most  wisely  made  those  concessions  to 
the  fisheries,  and  maintained  the  harmony 
which  it  was  just  and  proper  to  observe. 
In  consequence  also  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  boundary  question  and  the  settlement 
of  the  Oregon  boundary,  the  affairs  of  this 
eomitry  and  the  United  States  were  put  on 
such  a  footing  as  to  leave  no  cause  of  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  countries  ex- 
cept this  fishery  question.     Every  com- 
mercial man  in  the  country  looked  forward 
with  the  greatest  anxiety  to  the  satisfac- 
tory adjustment  of  the  fishery  question; 
and  he  trusted  the  negotiations  now  pen- 
ding would  be  settled  upon  the  principle  of 
a  free  and  uninterrupted  course  between 
fte  eomitries.     He  trusted  that  the  eiti- 
sens  of  the  United  States  would  have  the 
freedom  of  fishing  ia  the  British  North 
Attieiitan  eeas,  and  ihat  the  British  North 


Amerioan  Oolonies  would  hava  a  free  in* 
terconrse  with  the  United  States. 

Captain  WALOOTT  said,  he  begged  to 
trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  House  i^ 
a  few  moments  while  he  adverted  to  the 
first  topic  referred  to  in  the  Address.  He 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  ad^ 
miration  of  an  illustrious  individual  whose 
s^vices  were  known  and  acknowledged 
throughout  the  world.  He  rejoiced  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  country  to  plaoe 
his  remains  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral«  by  the 
side  of  the  heroio  Nelson;  and  no  person 
could  ever  pass  that  building  without  offer* 
ing  a  thanksgiving  to  God  that  two  such 
men  had  been  given  to  promote  the  gbry 
and  welfare  o^  the  country.  He  was  sure 
that  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  but  one  opinion  would  prevail  as 
to  the  mwits  of  that  illustrious  individual, 
and  that  every  mark  of  national  gratitude 
would  be  paid  to  his  remains. 

ViscomiT  PALMBESTON:  Sir,  I 
called  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go-i 
vernment  yesterday  to  that  passage  in  Her 
Majesty's  Speech  which  alludes  to  the  oo< 
operation  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  to 
the  significant  omission  of  any  mention  in 
that  paragraph  of  a  similar  eo-operatbn  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government  to  put 
an  end  to  the  slave  trade  in  Cuba.  I  am 
afraid  that  omission  is  but  too  significant, 
considering  that  we  have  seen  lately  in  the 
newspapers  an  account  of  the  landing  of 
several  cargoes  of  slaves  on  the  coast  of 
Cuba.  It  is  undoubtedly  without  any  ext 
cuse  on  the  nart  of  the  Spanish  Govern^ 
ment  that  sucn  an  infraction  of  the  treaty 
between  Spain  and  this  country  should 
continue.  I  am  afraid  there  are  iuflu- 
ences  at  Madrid,  and  pecuniary  interests  in 
Cuba,  which  tend  to  induce  the  Govem^ 
ment  of  Spain  to  forget  its  treaty  obliga-i 
tions,  and  to  omit  to  perform  its  duty  in 
regard  to  this  important  matter.  It  haa 
exposed  itself  also  to  the  imputation-^ 
whether  well  or  ill  founded  it  is  not  for  me 
to  say*— that  it  is  part  of  its  policy^  with 
regard  to  the  retention  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  to  encourage  the  increase  of  the 
black  population,  believing  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  blacks  increase,  the  fears  of  the 
whites  may  increase  also;  and  that  the  in-* 
crease  of  the  slave  population  may  tend 
to  make  the  white  population  cling  more 
closely  to  the  mother  countrr  for  proteo* 
tion.  I  do  hope  that  no  such  motive  in*> 
fluenees  the  Government  of  Spain.  My 
object  in  rismg  is  to  state  to  Her  Majesty^ 
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Goverament  that  I  would  wish,  after  this 
Motion  is  disposed  of,  if  thej  see  no  objec- 
tion, to  move  for  a  return  of  the  number 
of  negroes  landed  in  Brazil  and  Cuba  re- 
spectiyely,  from  the  date  in  1851  at  which 
the  last  return  was  made  up,  to  the  latest  pe- 
riod in  1852  to  which  information  has  been 
receiyed.  I  am  sure  the  Government  can 
have  no  objection  to  grant  those  returns, 
which  will  show  the  extent  to  which  the 

aanisfa  and  Brazilian  Governments  have 
^ered  to  their  obligations. 
Mr.  MAGAN  said,  he  wished  to  have 
an  explanation  as  to  what  was  meant  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  bj  "  the 
spirit  of  insubordination  and  turbulence  in 
Ireland  ?"  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land had  explained  the  matter  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  he  understood  him  to  saj 
that  the  phrase  had  reference  to  past  in- 
subordination and  turbulence;  but  it  was 
placed  in  the  Speech  in  the  present  tense, 
and  the  Irish  Members  were  exceedingly 
anxious  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland  would  tell  them  in  that 
plain  languapre  for  which  the  Government 
were  so  justly  celebrated,  according  to 
their  own  account,  what  meaning  he  at- 
tached to  these  words.  Did  it  mean  that 
the  people  were  not  ready  to  submit  to  the 
brutal  efforts  that  were  nsed  in  nearly 
every  county  in  Ireland  by  the  emissaries 
and  agents  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  vote  against  their  own  consciences? 
That  was  the  fact.  He  did  not  intend  to 
enter  into  any  lengthened  discussion  at 
present;  but  some  other  opportunity  would 
offer  on  which  he  would  call  attention  to 
the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  three  counties  with  which  he  was 
connected,  and  particularly  in  the  county 
represented  by  him.  He  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  have  no  objection  to  act  as  the 
dictionary  of  the  Government,  and  tell 
them  what  was  meant  by  those  words  to 
which  he  had  alluded. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  there 
are  some  important  subjects  referred  to  in 
Her  Majesty's  Speech^  of  which  no  notice 
has  been  taken— ^one  with  regard  to  the 
Burmese  war,  and  another  with  regard  to 
the  continuance  of  the  war  with  the  Kafirs 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  is  an- 
other subject  on  which  I  should  wish  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Some 
**me  ago  the  Parliament  of  Canada  cr- 
ossed a  desire  that  the  Act  with  regard 
the  Clergy  Reserves  of  the  Imperial 


Parliament  should  be  repealed,  and  that 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  should  have 
power,  with  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  to 
deal  with  the  subject.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  stated  last  year  very  fairly  that 
that  had  been  the  decision  of  one  Parlia* 
ment  in  Canada,  but  that  a  general  elec- 
tion had  taken  place,  that  the  decision  of 
the  new  Assembly  might  be  different,  and 
that  they  might  no  longer  express  that 
wish.  For  my  own  part,  if  the  people  of 
Canada  are  contented  with  the  aiTange- 
ments  made  by  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that  they  should 
be  continued;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  the  decided  wish  of  the  people  of 
Canada,  as  expressed  by  their  Parliament 
and  by  their  representatives,  that  a  dif« 
ferent  arrangement  and  distribution  should 
be  made  of  the  funds  raised  for  the  Clergy 
Reserves,  I  think,  provided  the  interests 
of  the  present  holders  should  be  secured, 
and  no  vested  interests  affected,  it  is  a 
subject  entirely  for  the  people  of  Canada. 
I  cannot  conceive  that. either  the  Crown  or 
the  people  of  this  country  have  the  smallest 
interest  in  wishing  to  prevent  the  settle- 
ment of  that  question  by  the  representa- 
tives of  such  an  important  province  as 
Canada,  with  its  large  population,  and  in 
the  united  form  it  now  is.  There  was  a 
despatch  sent  out  on  the  subject  that 
seemed  to  go  more  into  the  merits  of  the 
question  than  it  was  necessary  to  do,  but 
on  which  I  wish  to  make  no  remark.  It 
appears  that  there  has  been  in  the  new 
Parliament  of  Canada  a  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject,  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  me  in  a  newspaper,  and 
that  a  resolution  proposed  by  the  Minis- 
ters, expressing  a  wish  that  an  Address 
should  be  presented  to  the  Crown,  praying 
that  they  might  have  full  power  with  the 
question,  has  been  carried,  I  understand, 
by  a  majority  of  54  to  22.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  should  think  that  the  Go- 
vernment can  have  no  difficulty  in  intro- 
ducing a  measure  in  a  short  time  to  enablo 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  to  deal  with  the 
subject.  As  no  notice  has  been  taken  of 
it  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  I  beg  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  if  the  Government 
have  come  to  any  decision  respecting  it  ?  - 
Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  I  can  as- 
sure  the  noble  Lord  and  the  House  that  I 
am  quite  sensible,  and  so  are  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject to  which  he  has  called  my  attention. 
The  noble  Lord  has  adverted  with  peifect 
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accuracy  to  what  fell  from  mo  on  this  sub- 
ject last  Session,  and  the  despatch  sent 
out  to  Canada  respecting  it.  The  noble 
Lord  has  also  adverted  to  the  proceedings 
that  have  lately  taken  place  in  the  new 
Parliament  in  Canada.  1  belieye  that  on 
the  division  which  took  place,  the  numbers 
approached  very  nearly  to  what  the  noble 
Lord  has  stated;  but  it  was  only  one  of 
several  divisions  that  took  place  on  the 
subject.  The  resolution  that  has  been 
agreed  to,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Parliament,  have  been  forwarded 
by  the  Governor  General,  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  are  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  There- 
fore, I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  an- 
nounce definitely  the  intentions  of  the  Go- 
vernment; but  when  a  decision  is  formed 
it  will  be  made  known.  The  noble  Lord 
having  adverted  to  another  subject  of  great 
and  general  interest — the  Kafir  war — 1 
regret  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  communi- 
cate at  this  moment  intelligence  on  that 
subject  so  decided  as  I  would  wish.  It  is 
now  nearly  a  month  since  any  additional 
reports  have  been  received;  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  additional  reports  we 
received  by  the  mail  in  October  were  cer- 
tainly of  a  more  satisfactory  character 
than  any  that  had  been  received  for  a  long 
period.  We  have  had  long  experience  of 
the  protracted  and  tiresome  nature  of  the 
war;  but,  judging  from  those  reports,  the 
war  appeared  to  be  gradually  dying  away 
and  wearing  itself  out,  and  we  may  expect 
that  the  next  mail  may  bring  us  some  sa- 
tisfactory information. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  he 
thought  that  information  should  be  afford- 
ed them  from  time  to  time  which  would 
enable  that  House  to  judge  of  the  events 
that  were  taking  place  at  the  Cape,  the 
House  not  being  at  present  clearly  inform- 
ed as  to  what  objects  are  contemplated  in 
carrying  on  the  war.  One  event  had  oc- 
curred on  which  he  begged  to  congratulate 
the  Government-— he  meant  the  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Prffitorius  and  the  boers 
who  acted  in  conjunction  with  him.  It 
was  ycrj  much  to  bo  lamented  that  that 
courae  had  not  been  adopted  some  years 
ago,  and  he  should  like  to  know  if  they 
might  anticipate  some  amicable  arrange- 
ment with  the  other  inhabitants  of  those 
territories,  founded  upon  similar  principles. 
He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
soon  be  able  to  lay  despatches  on  the  table 
showing  the  objects  of  the  war,  and  the 
prospects  of  a  final  termination  of  it. 


Mr.  HUME  said,  he  wished  to  refer  for 
a  moment  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount 
Palmerston)  on  the  subject  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  noble  Lord  had  taken  a  warmer 
interest  in  this  subject,  and  had  been  longer 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  that 
traffic,  than  any  other  man.  He  gave  him 
credit  for  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and 
he  asked  the  noble  Lord  whether  the  time 
had  not  come  when  he  might,  with  advau* 
tage,  bring  the  whole  question  before  the 
House  ?  We  had  paid  some  900,0002.  to 
Spain,  and  some  400,0002.  or  500,0002. 
to  Portugal,  on  the  express  condition  of 
their  suppressing  the  slave  trade;  and  he 
thought  the  noble  Lord  might,  with  great 
propriety,  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
stating  to  the  House  what  our  engage* 
mcnts  were  with  those  countries;  what 
we  had  paid  them;  whether  any  return 
had  been  made  for  those  payments;  and 
what  steps  ought  now  to  be  taken.  He 
wished  also,  before  sitting  down,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  a  re- 
quest made  by  an  hon.  Member  from  Ire- 
land (Mr.  Magan).  The  hon.  Gentleman 
asked  a  simple  question,  and  courtesy  re- 
quired that  it  should  be  answered.  There 
was  a  doubt  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of 
certain  words  in  the  Royal  Speech,  used 
with  reference  to  Ireland,  and  he  thought 
an  answer  to  the  question  should  be  given. 

Lord  NAAS  said,  the  question  put  to 
him  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Westmeath 
was  simply  whether  he  would  give  an  in- 
terpretation of  a  paragraph  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech  which  referred  to  Ireland. 
Holdiug  the  opinion  he  did,  that  that  para- 
graph was  perfectly  intelligible  and  clear, 
he  could  not  add,  by  any  explanation  he 
could  give,  anythmg  to  the  clearness  of 
the  passage,  or  to  the  explanations  that 
that  had  been  already  given  by  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland.  If  an  assurance  on  the 
paH  of  Her  Majesty  that  the  Government 
was  prepared  to  deal  in  a  liberal  and  gener* 
ous  manner  with  Irish  affairs  and  interests, 
did  not  please  or  suit  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo* 
site,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  begged  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  paragraph  in  the 
Speech  which  referred  to  legal  reform,  and 
said  he  must  complain  of  the  expense  and 
inconvenience  of  refusing  probates  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  where  property 
was  transferred.  He  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther by  the  recent  arrangements  one  pro-  ^ 
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bate  would  senre  for  iho  proporiy  of 
tori  in  all  putB  of  the  country  f 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  :  Sir»  I  wUh 
to  ask  m  question  with  reforenoe  to  part  of 
the  Speeoh  on  whioh  no  information  has 
yet  been  eiren.  The  paragraph  in  the 
Bpeeoh  referring  to  the  difficulties  that 
arose  during  the  last  summer  with  re* 
spect  to  our  Colonial  fisheries  conveys  an 
impression  as  to  the  origin  of  those  diffi* 
cultieSy  and  as  to  the  course  taken  with  re- 
gard  to  them,  and  likewise  as  to  the  result 
likely  to  ensue  from  the  negotiations^  at 
rarianos,  I  thinks  with  the  publio  impres* 
stons  on  the  subject.  Of  course,  the  in* 
formation  io  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
on  the  subject  to  which  this  paragraph 
alludesy  would,  if  produced  at  once,  set 
at  rest  any  doubts  that  exist  on  that 
point.  I  gather  firom  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  paragraph  that  those  negotia^ 
tions  are  not  yet  terminated,  and  in  that 
case,  of  oourse,  it  would  not  be  proper  to 
press  the  Government  to  give  any  informa* 
tion  or  lay  any  papers  on  the  table  of  the 
House  respectmg  them;  but  it  is  important 
we  should  know  if  there  be  a  prospect  of 
an  early  settlement  of  the  question,  and  at 
what  period  the  Government  would  be 
enabled  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House 
the  papers  and  correspondence  respecting 
these  negotiations. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thi  EXCHE 
QUER  t  Sir,  it  will  be  quite  impossible 
for  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  question,  to  lay  any 
papers  on  the  table  of  the  House.  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  believe  is  mentioned  in 
the  BtMsech,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  enter  into  ne- 
gotiations  with  us  in  the  most  friendly 
spirit,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  in- 
creased  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countrias.  The  spirit  in  which  the 
negotiations  between  the  two  Governments 
have  taken  place,  has  been  of  the  most 
friendly  character,  and  I  think  the  result 
will  prove  very  satisfactory;  but,  of  course, 
under  these  oiroumstances  the  House  can- 
not eipeot  that  the  Government  will  lay 
any  papers  on  the  table  on  this  subject 

Mr.  SHEE  said,  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  oourse  which  was  generally  adopt- 
ed by  Government  in  answering  questions 
put  to  them  by  independent  Members  of 
m  House;  but  when  questions  were  put 
in  terms  of  courtesy  to  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  he  did  not  think  they  should 
give  such  off-hand  answers  as  had  been 
givf n  thai  •vaning.    First,  thoy  rsfused 


to  answsr  the  question  of  an  hon.  Mem* 
bar  for  an  'Irish  county,  and  then  an  an- 
swer was  reluotantly  given  to  the  remark 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume),  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Beore- 
tary  for  Ireland.  Being  a  very  plain  man 
himself,  he  understood  plain  English  ac- 
oording  to  its  ordinaly  sense  and  meaning, 
and  when  Her  Majesty  was  advised  by  Her 
Ministers  to  speak  of  **  an  unhappy  spirit 
of  insubordination  and  turbulence  whioh 
produces  many  and  aggravates  all  of  the 
evils  which  afflict  that  portion  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's •  dominions,"  he  understood  the 
Queen  to  mean,  and  he  understood  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  mean,  if  they  meant 
anything,  that  there  is  now  existing  *'  an 
unhappy  spirit  of  insubordination  and  tur- 
bulence in  that  part  of  her  dominions/' 
which  seriously  increases  and  aggravates 
the  eviU  bv  which  they  are  afflicted. 
Now,  they  had  no  explanation  of  that 
language*  Were  the  Members  sent  from 
Ireland  to  that  House  to  understand  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  Ministers  to 
propose  any  measure  for  the  repression  of 
an  existing  *' unhappy  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion and  turbulence?  "  He  rather  guessed 
it  from  what  had  been  said  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attomej 
General  for  Ireland;  but  the  right  hon» 
and  learned  Gentleman  did  not  say  it 
very  distinctly,  nor,  indeed,  had  any- 
thing been  said  very  distinctly  by  any 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  spoken  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  The  only  Mem- 
ber who  spoke  out  on  that  side,  was  an 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  of  his,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  seconded  the 
Address,  and  he  did  come  out  boldly  and 
frankly  with  the  declaration  that  he  waa 
for  free  trade.  The  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
came  after  him  did  not  seem  inclined  to  fol- 
low the  lead,  and  they  hemmed  and  hawed, 
and  spoke  in  such  a  way  that  a  new  Mem- 
her  of  the  House  could  not,  at  all  eventa, 
understand  what  they  meant.  After  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  had  spoken, 
the  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  stood  up  and  expected  them  to 
believe  that  those  words,  "  insnbordina. 
tion  and  turbulence,*'  were  only  inserted 
in  the  Speech  to  make  a  rounded 
period)  and  that  the  real  purport  of 
the  sentenoo  was  to  inform  the  House 
that  that  which  was  not  to  be  expected 
from  the  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite— name-* 
lyi  a  oourse  of  generous  toA  liberal  men* 
sures  ibr  Irek&d*--was  all  that  waa  in^ 
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leaded  bj  ibn  sentence  in  Her  Merest j'b 
Speeoh.  The  right  hen.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  and  the 
nohle  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  had 
both  spoken;  and  he  (Mr.  Shee)  now 
appealed  to  the  candour  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  who  was  speci- 
ally charged,  as  a  Member  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Goyemment,  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  he  asked 
him  first,  would  he  get  up  in  that  House 
and  say  that  the  words  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  to  which  attention  had  been  called 
did  not  mean,  yesterday,  whatever  they 
meant  that  day,  "  an  existing  spirit  of  in* 
subordination  and  turbulence  in  Ireland,'' 
which  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  repress?  If  they  did  not  mean 
that  yesterday,  what  did  they  mean  ?  Did 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  Intend  to  tell  that 
House  that  the  Goyemment  had  advised 
Her  Majesty  to  insert  words  of  mere  insult 
in  the  Speech  with  reference  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  Ireland  ?  Her  Majesty 
had  visited  that  part  of  Her  dominions  but  a 
short  time  ago,  and  was  received  in  a  man- 
ner in  which  She  had  never  been  received 
in  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  at- 
tachment of  the  people  of  this  country  to 
Her  person  and  family,  and  the  loyalty 
they  had  always  evinced.  He  asked  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  if  yesterday 
(whatever  they  meant  that  day)  those  words 
did  not  mean  that  there  was  an  existing 
spirit  of  insubordination  and  turbulence  in 
Ireland,  which  it  was  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  repress?  He 
wished,  secondly,  to  ask  him  to  state  dis- 
tinctly-—that  they  might  know  the  inten- 
tions of  Government  before  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr. 
0.  ViUiers)  was  submitted  to  the  House — 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  intend 
to  propose  any  coercive  measures  of  any 
kind,  or  any  measures  restrictive  of  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  Her  Majesty's 
Boman  Oatholio  subjects  in  Ireland? 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  having  pointedly  re- 
ferred to  him,  he  rose  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. Ho  understood  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  to  ask  whether  by  the  latter  words 
of  the  Address  the  Government  meant  to 
say  that  they  intended  to  bring  in  any 
measure  to  repress  the  turbulence  and  in- 
subordination there  alluded  to.  His  an- 
swer was,  that  the  Government  did  not, 
and  he  hoped  thai  answer  waa  distinet  aiid 


clear.  StiH,  however,  he  must  say,  that 
turbulence  and  insubordination  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  did  unquestionably  exist  in  Ire- 
land. He  did  not  wish  to  provoke  dis- 
cussion, yet  everybody  must  be  aware  that 
one  of  the  last  things  which  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Government  to  do  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament  was  to 
renew  a  Bill  for  one  year  for  proclaiming 
certain  districts  in  Ireland,  in  consequence 
of  there  then  being  counties  in  Ireland 
exposed  to  what  might  be  called  turbulence 
and  insubordination,  which  rendered  that 
Act  necessary.  In  some  counties  it  was 
still  necessary  to  continue  the  operation  of 
that  Act.  But  he,  for  one,  should  be  glad 
to  find  that  the  generous  and  liberal  po- 
licy alluded  to  in  the  same  paragraph  of 
the  Queen's  Speech,  and  more  pointedly 
alluded  to  than  the  turbulence  and  insub- 
ordination, might  have  the  effect  of  re- 
moving all  necessity  at  no  distant  period 
for  any  of  those  measures  which  had  pecu- 
liarly affected  Ireland  in  consequence  of 
the  turbulence  and  insubordination  which 
had  prevailed  there.  The  meaning  of  the 
paragraph  in  the  Queen's  Speech  was  both 
general  and  particular :  general,  inasmuch 
as  the  Government  did  not  intend  to  do 
anything  in  respect  to  Ireland  of  any  sort 
or  kind  which  could  be  construed  as  con- 
trary to  a  generous  and  liberal  policy, 
taken  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word; 
and  particular,  inasmuch  as  it  was  intended 
in  the  course  of  the  Session  to  bring  in 
certain  measures  of  a  liberal  and  generous 
policy  towards  Ireland,  and,  among  them, 
a  settlement  of  the  whole  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  including  in  that  set- 
tlement the  much-vexed  question  which 
was  now  anxiously  discussed  in  Ireland*-^ 
namely,  compensation  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements. This  was  the  policy  which  they 
intended  to  pursue,  and  he  trusted  that 
it  would  be  responded  to  by  the  people  of 
Ireland  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered. 
Report  agreed  to. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  AND  NOTES 
(METROPOLIS)  BILL. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  begged  to 
give  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a 
Bill,  which  would  require  the  suspension 
of  all  the  Standing  Orders,  in  order  that 
it  might  pass  through  the  House  on  Mon- 
day next.  The  object  of  the  Bill  would 
be  to  declare  that  the  day  appointed  for 
the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
should,  as  regards  the  payment  of  bills 
of  exohange   and   promissory^  notes,   be 
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treated  as  the  "  Lord'a-day/'  commonly 
called  Sunday.  From  all  he  could  hear, 
he  believe^  4hat  if  some  such  provision 
were  not  made,  great  inconvenience  would 
be  experienced  by  the  commercial  and 
banking  classes. 
The  House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  Novemher  15, 1852. 

MiHUTM.]      Took  the  Ootft^.— Several  Lords. 
ScU  First  in  ParliasMfU. — The  Lord  Panmurey 
after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON'S  FUNERAL 
(BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  AND  NOTES) 
BILL. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  My  Lords.  I 
have  to  move  the  First  Reading  of  a  Bill 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  under  rather  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, which  make  it  necessary  that 
I  should  ask  your  Lordships  to  dispense 
with  your  Standing  Orders  in  order  that  it 
might  be  passed  as  speedily  as  possible. 
The  Government  has  received  representa- 
tions on  the  part  of  a  great  number  of  mer- 
chants and  commercial  men  of  the  city  of 
London,  with  respect  to  the  great  inconve- 
nience that  will  arise  in  connexion  with  the 
presentation  and  payment  of  bills  falling 
due  on  Thursday  next,  the  day  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  funeral,  unless  some  ar- 
rangements be  made  by  Parliament.  It 
is  proposed,  therefore,  to  enact  that  Thurs- 
day next  shall  be  considered  a  dies  nan; 
and  that  all  bills  falling  due  on  that  day 
shall  be  presented  and  be  payable  on  Wed- 
nesday; but  that  if  these  bills  are  paid  be- 
fore two  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  parties 
shall  be  subjected  to  no  notarial  charges 
arising  from  the  delay. 

Bill  read  1*  ;  to  be  printed;  and  to  be 
read  2*  To-morrow,  And  Standing  Or- 
ders Nos.  37  and  38,  te  be  considered,  in 
order  to  their  being  dispensed  with. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  QUEEN— FUNERAL 
OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

The  Queen's  Message  considered. 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY  again  rose  and 
said :  I  have  now  to  ask  your  Lordships  to 
agree  to  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty  in 
answer  to  Her  Majesty's  gracious  Message 
of  Friday  last,  in  reference  to  which  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say  a  single  word,  because  I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  meet  with  the  universal  concur- 


rence of  your  Lordships.  And  if  I  had 
not  been  convinced  of  this  before,  the  lan- 
guage of  general  eulogy  which  I  heard  in 
this  House  a  few  days  ago  would  hare  re- 
lieved me  from  the  necessity  of  addressing 
your  Lordships  at  any  length,  and  would 
have  made  me  perfectly  certain  that  you 
would  have  but  one  feeding  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  all  that  you  at  present  can 
to  honour  the  memory  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  that  public  funeral  which 
Her  Majesty,  in  anticipation  of  the  wishes 
of  Parliament  and  the  country,  hab  already 
directed.     I  beg  therefore  to  move — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  to  express  to  Her  Majesty  the  Thanks 
of  this  House  for  Her  Majesty's  most  Graoiomi 
Message  of  Friday  last,  humbly  to  thank  Her 
Majesty  for  having  given  Directions  for  the 
Public  Interment  of  the  mortal  Remains  of  His 
Grace  The  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Saint  Paul,  and  to  assure  Her  Maiesty 
of  the  cordial  Aid  and  Concurrence  of  this  Hooae 
in  giving  to  the  Ceremony  a  fitting  Degree  of 
Solemnity  and  Importance." 

On  Question,  agreed  to,  Nemine  Die- 
sentiente. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  then  said :  I  hare 
now  to  move  the  following  Resolution:  — 

"  That  this  House  will  attend  at  the  Solemnity 
of  the  Funeral  of  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul  on  TkurscU^ 
next." 

On  Question,  agreed  to,  Nemine  Die- 
sentiente. 

It  was  also  moved — 

**  That  a  Select  Conunittee  bo  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  Circumstances  relating  to  the  Attend- 
ance of  this  House  and  their  Place  at  the  Solem- 
nity of  the  Funeral  of  Field  Marshal  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington." 

The  Duke  of  CLEVELAND  said,  that 
he  wished  to  suggest  to  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasmy  the  propriety  of  giving  fa- 
cilities for  the  departure  and  return  from 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  of  those  persons 
who  had  heen  officially  engaged  in  the  pro- 
cession and  solemnity.  He  thought  it  was 
hut  reasonable  that  if  those  persons  were 
not  to  return  in  procession,  they  should 
have  some  priority  of  departure  over  those 
who  were  present  merely  as  spectators. 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY  said,  he  need 
hardly  assure  the  noble  Duke  that  the 
question  of  the  whole  of  the  arrangements 
connected  with  the  funeral  had  beea  a 
matter  of  very  anxious  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  and  of  those 
connected  with  the  responsibility  (for  suoh. 
it  was)  of  conducting  a  ceremony  of  such 
magnitude;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  pro* 
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vision  bad  been  made  for  tbe  fitting  ac- 
commodation of  tbose  personB  who  bad  to 
join  officially  in  tbe  procession,  and  for  fa- 
cilitating as  far  as  possible  their  return 
after  the  ceremony  bad  been  performed; 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  convenient,  if 
their  Lordships  agreed  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee,  that  that  Committee 
should  have  in  attendance  before  them  on 
the  following  day  Garter  Eing-at-Arms, 
from  whom  &ey  might  ascertain  what  were 
the  precise  arrangements  made,  and  then 
tbe  Committee  or  any  noble  Lord  would 
have  atf  opportunity  of  suggesting  any 
alterations  which  they  thought  desirable; 
and  if  it  was  possible  to  make  them  within 
the  limited  time  which  remained,  ho  was 
sure  that  every  person  engaged  would  be 
ready  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  to  tbe 
wishes  of  the  House,  and  would  have  every 
disposition  to  meet  them. 
On  Question,  agreed  to. 
House  adjoomed  till  To-morrow. 

HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 

Monday,  November  15, 1852. 

Mm UTBS.]  Public  Bills. — 1°  Bills  of  Exchange 
and  Notes  (Metropolis). 

2**  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Notes  (Metropolis). 

lUpcrUd. — Bills  of  Exchange  and  Notes  (Metro- 
polis). 

3**  Bills  of  Ezchange  and  Notes  (Metropolis). 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON'S  FUNERAL 

—THE  DEAN  AND  CHAPTER  OF  ST. 

PAUL'S. 

Sir  Db  LACY  EVANS  said,  ho  wish- 
edy  in  consideration  of  the  public  anxiety 
to  participate  in  the  coming  solemnity  at 
St.  Paul's,  to  ask  what  number  of  places 
had  been  allotted  in  the  cathedral  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  during  the  approaching 
solemnity? 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  he  beliered  that 
the  mode  in  which  the  tickets  for  St. 
Paul's  had  been  allotted  was  this  : — that 
all  those  who  attended  the  funeral,  whe- 
ther as  deputations  or  otherwise,  would 
have  places  allotted  for  them,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Friyy  Councillors,  Knights  of  the  Bath, 
the  Trinity  House,  and  so  on.  Then  there 
would  be  accommodation  for  peeresses, 
foreigners  of  distinction,  ambassadors,  and 
persons  of  that  class.  A  certain  number 
of  tickets  would  be  allocated  to  the  Horse 
GnardSy  for  officers  who  had  serred  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington;  the  same  pro- 
Tiaion  had  been  made  for  the  Ordnance^ 


the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  and  for  the 
Admiralty  and  naval  officers.  The  total 
number  of  tickets  for  the  different  public 
offices,  including  a  certain  number  allotted 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  would  be  up- 
wards of  7,000.  Then  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  would  have  the  remainder  of  the 
tickets,  out  of  which  provision  was  to  be 
made  for  the  city.  Perhaps  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  was  not  aware  that  at 
the  time  of  Nelson's  funeral  the  whole  dis- 
tribution of  tickets  was  under  the  care  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter.  It  was  very  dif- 
ferent, however,  on  the  present  occasion. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY, said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  completely  answered  the  question  put 
to  him  :  he  would  therefore  beg  to  ask 
whether  it  was  true  that  a  large  dumber 
of  seats — something  like  3,000 — ^had  been 
reserved  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  it  waa 
not  true  that  3,000  seats  were  reserved  for 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  but  3,000  seats 
had  been  reserved  for  them  and  the  city  of 
London.  He  might  take  this  opportunity 
of  stating  that  it  was  altogether  untrue 
that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
had  made  any  application  for  3,000  or 
5,000  tickets — or,  mdeed,  for  any  number 
whatever.  Looking  to  what  had  been 
done  on  past  occasions,  the  Government 
had  thought  it  right  to  offer  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  a  certain  number  of  seats.  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  had  offered  every  pos- 
sible facility;  and  he  took  this  pubho  op- 
portunity of  saying  that  their  conduct  on 
this  important  and  solemn  occasion  had 
been  marked  by  the  strongest  desire  to 
consult  the  public  convenience  and  publio 
feeling. 

THE  CONVOCATION. 

Mr.  J.  A.  SMITH  begged  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment whether  any  communication  had  been 
made  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
the  Government  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent sitting  of  Convocation,  and  whether  it 
was  intended  that  it  should  continue  to  sit 
or  be  prorogued  as  usual  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  as  far  as 
he  was  aware,  no  communication  such  as 
the  hon.  Member  referred  to  had  been 
made  to  any  Member  of  the  Government; 
certainly  none  such  had  been  made  to  him. 
In  answer  to  the  other  branch  of  the  ques- 
tion— namely,  whether  the  Convocation 
was  to  be  allowed  to  continue  sitting,  or  to 
be  prorogued  as  usaiUiL,he. begged, to  state 
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thftt  ihe  wNiid  oouhie  wdvU  beobaenredi 
Mid  tUi  was  intendod  from  the  be^^muDg. 

THE  GOAL  TRADE. 

Ma.  LIDDELL  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  noble  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
AAiirs  whether  any  eommunioaiion  had 
taken  place  between  our  Government  aid 
the  Goremment  of  France  relative  to  the 
equalisation  of  the  duties  Wvied  on  Btiliih 
eeal  wton  impomnd  into  Htm  latter  eomi- 
try? 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  the  subject 
to  which  the  hen.  Member's  question  re« 
ferred  was  one  on  which  the  attention  of  the 
Government  had  for  some  time  past  been 
fixed.  The  Government  was  fiilly  aware 
of  the  great  benefit  which  would  accrue 
to  British  interests,  and  he  believed  to 
French  interests  also,  by  the  establishment 
of  lower  rates  of  duty  on  British  coal  im^ 
ported  into  France,  than  those  at  present 
enforced;  but,  under  all  the  circumstances 
Of  the  case,  and  considering  the  nature  of 
our  commercial  relations  with  France,  it 
had  been  thought  better  not  to  enter  into 
any  negotiations  on  this  subject  separately. 
Communications  relative  to  it  had  passed 
between  the  two  Governments,  and  from 
those  communications  it  appeared  that  the 
Government  of  France  was  favourably  dis« 
posed— as  was  also  the  Government  of  this 
country— to  making  considerable  modifica- 
tions in  the  present  international  commer- 
cial system. 

THE  QUEEN'S  ANSWER  TO  THE 
ADDRESS. 
Mr.  forester  appeared  at  the  bar, 
and  stated  that,  having  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Address  of  the  House  in  an- 
swer to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  the 
Queen  had  been  pleased  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing gracious  reply : — 

**  I  hsTO  reoeired  with  satis&cUon  jour  loyal 
»^d  dutiful  AddreM. 

*'  I  rely,  with  oonftdenco,  on  your  co-operation 
with  Me  in  My  endeayour  to  promote  the  wel&re 
of  all  olasies  of  My  lubjects." 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  AND  NOTES 
(METROPOLIS)  BILL. 
Mb.  WALPOLE  rose,  pursuant  to  no* 
tioe,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
make  provision  concerning  bills  of  ex- 
change and  promissory  notes  payable  in 
the  metropolis  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 
funeral  of  the  Duke  <d  Wellington.  This 
eourse  was  taken  in  consequenoe  of  the 
reptesentations  makd  to  him  by  bankem 


and  members  of  the  eommereial  interent 
as  to  the  great  inconvenience  thai  woold 
arise  from  having  bills  of  exchange  pay- 
able on  a  day  when  the  streets  would  be 
filled  with  the  dense  crowds  that  might  be 
expected  to  assemble  on  that  oooasion,  and 
which  would  render  it  impossible  for  per- 
sons engaged  in  business  to  pass  froin 
plaoe  to  fSaee.  The  Bill  would  provide 
that  bills  of  exehaoge  and  notes  faUiug 
due  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  should  be 
payable  on  the  day  before.  It  was  evident 
that  this  arrangement  could  not  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  holders  of  bills,  while  ihd  only 
inconvenience  which  could  result  to  payers 
would  be,  that  in  the  event  of  their  not 
being  prepared  to  take  up  their  acceptances 
on  the  day  before  their  funeral,  they  would 
incur  certain  notarial  charges  on  account 
of  the  noting  of  bills*  To  obviate  this  in- 
convenience, he  proposed  that  the  payers 
of  bills  of  exchange  should  not  be  liable  to 
notarial  charges,  provided  their  bills  should 
be  paid  by  two  o  clock  on  Friday,  the  day 
following  the  funeral. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  brought  in  (the  Standing  Orders 
being  Suspended),  was  read  a  first  and  sec- 
ond time,  and  committed,  without  observa- 
tion. 

On  the  Question,  that  it  be  read  a  Third 
Time, 

Mr.  mangles  said,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  there  was  any  objection  to 
extending  the  provisions  of  the  Sill  to  the 
whole  coimtiy  ?  He  had  reason  to  know 
that  a  wish  prevailed  generally  to  have  the 
day  of  the  funeral  observed  with  solemnity 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Mr.  GLYN  begged  to  express  the  thanka 
of  the  commercial  public  of  London  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  having  introduced 
this  Bill,  and  to  the  House  for  the  dbposi- 
tion  which  it  showed  to  pass  it.  The 
measure  was  rendered  necessary,  not  so 
much  from  a  desire  to  make  a  holiday  of 
the  day  appointed  for  the  funeral,  as  on 
account  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
transacting  business  on  that  occasion. 
Whether  or  not  the  rest  of  the  country 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
London  on  any  future  similar  occasion,  waa 
a  question  which  could  not  now  be  properly 
considered;  but  he  hoped  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  turn  his  attention 
to  it. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RIGARDO  said,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  fix  the  payment  of  bills  pe* 
remptorily  for  Wedoesdi^;  otherwise  per- 
sons in  we  oountry— -Ihnchester,  for  in- 
stanoe**«who  had  payments  to  J&ilka^  on 
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IViday  dependent  on  the  honoiirfng  of  biUs 
of  exchange  in  London  on  Thursdaj,  might 
be  subjected  to  great  ineonvenienoe. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  in  reference  to 
what  had  fallen  £rom  the  hon.  Member  for 
Guildford  (Mr.  Mangles),  ag  to  the  propriety 
of  extendbg  the  operation  of  the  Bui  beyond 
Leadon;  t£uit  he  had  eonaidered  that  point 
a  great  deal,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  as 
the  inconvenience  to  be  provided  against-** 
namely,  the  obstmction  to  bntinesa  likely 
to  be  cansed  from  a  dense  mass  of  people, 
wonld  not  extend  beyond  the  metropolis,  it 
was  useless  to  make  the  measure  applicable 
to  the  whole  country.  As  to  the  general 
qnestion  mooted  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kendal  (Mr.  Glyn),  it  was  well  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  introduce  a  general  Bill  repeaU 
ing  former  Acts,  and  giving  the  Crown 
power,  by  proclamation,  to  place  days  de- 
voted to  any  peculiar  solemnity  on  the  same 
footing*— as  regarded  bills  of  exchange— « 
as  Sundays*  Fast  days,  and  Thanksgiving 
days. 

Mb.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  that  as  the 
Bill  provided  that  a  bill  of  exchange  paid 
before  two  o'clock  on  Friday  should  be 
Bubject  to  no  notarial  charges,  it  might  be 
assumed  that  it  would  be  duly  honoured  if 
paid  under  those  circumstances. 

Mb.  WALPOLB  said,  that  the  Bill 
would  make  bills  of  exchange  due  on  the 
18tb  presentable  and  payable  on  the  day 
before,  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  18th 
wore  a  Sunday;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  pre* 
seating  of  bills  on  the  17th  might  subject 
payers  to  certain  notarial  charges,  it  was 
provided  that  in  the  event  of  their  meeting 
their  liabilities  by  two  o'clock  on  the  foU 
lowing  Friday  those  notarial  charges  should 
not  he  enforced. 

An  Hoir.  MEMBER  asked  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  make  all  bills  due 
on  the  18th  payable  on  the  day  after  the 
funeral  f 

Ma.  WALPOLE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  point  had  been  fully  considered.  All 
the  conutnercial  authorities  whom  he  had 
oonsulted  strongly  recommended  that  there 
akofild  be  no  departure  from  commercial 

BUI  read  3^  and  passed. 

FtJNERAL  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLlNGw 

TON— THE  tiUEEN'S  MESSAGE. 

nhe  Queen's  Kefasage  connd^red. 
The  CHANCHLLOE  up  ttih  KXCHl 
QUSH  rose  and  said:  Mr.  Speakerj  8| 


The  House  of  Oomtnons  is  oalled  npon  td<- 
night  to  perform  a  sorrowful  but  a  noble 
dnty.  It  has  to  reoognise,  in  the  face  of 
the  country  and  of  the  eiviUsed  worid,  the 
loss  (tf  the  most  distinguished  of  our  cttisens; 
and  it  has  to  offer  to  the  ashes  of  the  great 
deported  the  solemn  anguish  of  a  bereaved 
nation* 

Sir,  the  princely  personage  who  has  left 
«s  WIS  bem  in  an  age  aM»e  fhiitAil  of  great 
events  than  «ay  <Sher  petioi  of  Momed 
time.  Of  its  vast  incidents,  the  moat 
conspicuous  were  his  own  deeds^^eeds 
achieved  with  the  smallest  means  and 
against  the  greatest  obstacles.  He  was, 
therefore,  not  only  a  great  man,  but  the 
greatest  man  of  a  great  age.  Amid  the 
chaos  and  conflagration  which  attended  the 
close  of  the  last  century  there  arose  one  of 
those  beings  who  seem  to  be  bom  to  master 
mankind.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Napoleon  combined  the  imperial  ardour  of 
Alexander  with  the  strategy  of  Hannibal. 
The  kings  of  the  earth  feU  before  his 
£ery  and  subtle  genius,  and  at  the  head 
of  all  the  Powers  of  Europe,  he  de* 
nounced  destruction  agaiust  the  only  land 
that  dared  to  disobey  him  and  be  free. 
The  Providential  superintendence  of  the 
world  seems  scarcely  ever  more  manifest 
than  when  we  reooliect  the  dispensations  of 
our  day^-^hat  the  same  year  which  gave 
to  France  the  Emperor  NM)oleon,  produced 
also  for  us  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  that 
in  the  same  year  they  should  have  em- 
braced the  same  profession  ;  and  that,  na* 
tives  of  distant  islands,  they  should  both 
have  repaired  for  their  military  education 
to  that  illustrious  land  which  each  in  his 
turn  was  destined  to  subjugate.  During 
that  long  struggle  for  our.  freedom,  our 
glory^--I  might  say  for  our  existenee**^ 
Wellesley  fought  and  won  fifteen  pitched 
battles— -all  of  them  of  the  highest  olass-^ 
concluding  with  one  of  those  crowning 
victories  that  give  a  colour  and  a  form  to 
history.  During  that  period  that  can  be 
said  of  him  which  can  be  said  of  no  other 
captain— that  he  captured  three  thousand 
cannon  from  the  enemy,  and  never  lost  a 
single  gun. 

But  the  greatness  of  his  exploits  was, 
perhaps,  even  surpassed  by  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  encounter.  For  he  had  to 
encounter  a  feeble  Government,  a  factious 
Oppu^ition,  a  dlstruatful  people,  scandalous 
alHt>3,  and  tho  nioflt  powerful  enemy  in  the 
worlJ*  He  wdd  victories  with  starving 
Mw!^  *,ii  sieees  without 
mplete  the  IR^ 
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4aiity  which  attended  him  throughout  life 
in  this  respect^  when  he  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  an  army  worthy  of  the 
Eoman  legions  and  worthy  of  himself,  this 
invincihie  host  was  hroken  up  on  the  eve  of 
the  greatest  conjuncture  of  his  life,  and  he 
had  to  enter  the  field  of  Waterloo  with  raw 
levies  and  discomfited  allies.  But  the  star 
of  Wellington  never  paled.  He  has  heen 
called  fortunate,  but  fortune  is  a  divinity 
which  has  ever  favoured  those  who  are 
at  the  same  time  sagacious  and  intrepid, 
inventive  aud  patient.  It  was  his  own 
character  that  created  his  career — alike 
achieved  his  exploits,  and  guarded  him 
from  every  vicissitude;  for  it  was  his  sub- 
lime self-control  alone  that  regulated  his 
lofty  fate. 

Sir,  it  has  been  of  late  years  somewhat 
the  fashion  to  disparage  the  military  cha- 
racter. Forty  years  of  peace  have,  per- 
haps, made  us  somewhat  less  aware  how 
considerable  and  how  complex  are  the 
qualities  which  go  to  the  formation  of  a 
great  general.  It  is  not  enough  that  he 
must  be  an  engineer,  a  geographer,  learned 
in  human  nature,  and  adroit  in  managing 
men — ^he  must  also  be  able  to  fulfil  the 
highest  duty  of  a  Minister  of  State,  and 
then  to  descend  to  the  humblest  office  of  a 
commissary  and  clerk;  and  he  has  to  dis- 
play all  this  knowledge,  and  to  exercise 
all  these  duties,  at  the  same  time,  and 
under  extraordinary  circumstances.  At 
eY&rj  moment  he  has  to  think  of  the  eve 
and  of  the  morrow — of  his  flank  and  of  his 
rear.  He  has  to  carry  with  him  ammu- 
nition, provisions,  and  hospitals.  He  has 
to  calculate  at  the  same  time  the  state  of 
the  weather  and  the  moral  qualities  of 
man;  and  all  these  elements  that  are  per- 
petually changing  he  has  to  combine, 
sometimes  under  overwhelming  heat,  and 
sometimes  under  overpowering  cold — some- 
times even  amid  famine,  and  often  amid 
the  roar  of  artillery.  Behind  all  these 
circumstances,  too,  there  is  ever  present 
the  image  of  his  country,  and  tbe  dreadful 
alternative  whether  that  country  is  to  wel- 
come him  with  laurel  or  with  cypress. 
Yet  this  image  he  must  dismiss  from  his 
mind ;  for  the  general  must  think — and 
not  only  think — he  must  think  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  for  on  a  moment 
more  or  less  depends  the  fate  of  a  most 
beautiful  combination,  and  on  a  moment 
more  or  less  depends  the  question  of  glory 
or  of  shame.  Unquestionably,  Sir,  all 
this  might  be  done  in  an  ordinary  manner, 
and  by  an  ordinary  man,  as  every  day  of 
2%e  ChanceUer  of  the  Exchequer 


our  fives  we  see  ordinary  men  who  may  be 
successful  Ministers  of  State,  successful  au- 
thors, successful  speakers — ^But  to  do  all 
this  with  genius  is  sublime.  Doubtless,  to 
be  able  to  think  with  vigour,  with  clear- 
ness, and  with  depth  in  tbe  recess  of  the 
cabinet,  is  a  fine  intellectual  demonstration; 
but  to  think  with  equal  vigour,  clearness, 
and  depth  amidst  bullets,  appears  the  lof- 
tiest exercise  and  the  most  complete 
triumph  of  the  human  faculties. 

Sir,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
prolonged  and  illustrious  life  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  we  are  surprised  how  small 
a  section  of  that  life  is  occupied  by  that 
military  career  which  fills  so  large  a  space 
in  history.  Only  eight  years  elapsed  from 
Vimiera  to  Waterloo;  and  from  the  date 
of  his  first  commission  to  the  last  cannon- 
shot  which  he  heard  on  the  field  of  battle, 
scarce  twenty  years  can  be  counted.  After 
all  his  triumphs  he  was  destined  for  an- 
other  career;  and  the  greatest  and  most 
successful  of  warriors — if  not  in  the  prime, 
at  least  in  the  perfection  of  manhood- 
commenced  a  civil  career  scarcely  less  suc- 
cessful, scaroely  less  splendid,  than  that 
military  one  which  will  live  for  ever  in  the 
memory  of  men.  He  was  thrice  the  Am- 
bassador of  his  Sovereign  at  those  great 
historic  Congresses  that  settled  the  affairs 
of  Europe;  twice  was  he  Secretary  of 
State;  twice  he  was  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Forces;  once  he  was  Prime  Minister 
of  England;  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
life  he  may  be  said  to  have  laboured  for 
his  country.  It  was  only  a  few  months 
before  we  lost  him  that  he  favoured  with 
his  counsel  and  assistance  the  present  ad- 
visera  of  the  Crown  respecting  that  war  in 
the  East  of  which  no  one  could  be  so  com- 
petent to  judge,  and  he  drew  up  his  views 
on  that  subject  in  a  stato  paper  charac- 
terised by  all  his  sagacity  and  experience; 
and,  indeed,  when  he  died  he  died  still  the 
active  chieftain  of  that  famous  Army  to 
which  he  has  left  the  tradition  of  his 
glory. 

Sir,  there  is  one  passage  in  the  life  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  which  in  this 
place,  and  on  this  occasion,  I  ought  not  to 
let  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  our  pride  thatT 
he  was  one  of  ourselves — it  is  our  glory 
that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  once  sat  on 
these  benches.  If  we  view  his  <;areer  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  tests  of 
success  which  are  applied  to  common  men, 
his  career,  although  brief,  was  still  distin- 
guished. He  entered  the  Royal  Councils 
and  filled  high  offices  of  SU^.    But  the 
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success  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  the 
House  of  Commons  must  not  be  tested  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  Privy  Councillor  or 
a  Secretary  of  a  Lord  Lieutenant.  He 
achieved  here  a  success  which  the  greatest 
Ministers  and  the  most  brilliant  orators 
may  never  hope  to  accomplish.  That  was 
a  great  Parliamentary  triumph  when  he 
rose  in  his  place  to  receive  the  thanks  of 
Mr.  Speaker  for  a  brilliant  victory;  and, 
later  still,  when  at  that  bar  to  receive,  Sir, 
fix>m  one  of  your  predecessors  in  memo* 
rable  words  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  Senate 
for  accumulated  triumphs. 

Sir»  there  is  one  source  of  consolation 
which  I  thjnk  the  people  of  England  pes* 
BOSS  at  this  moment  under  the  severe  be- 
reavement over  which  they  moum-*-It  is 
their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  cha* 
racter,  and  even  the  person  of  this  great 
man.  There  never  was  a  man  of  such 
mark  who  lived  so  long  and  so  much 
in  the  public  eye.  I  will  be  bound  there 
is  not  a  Qentleman  in  this  House  who 
iias  not  seen  him;  many  there  are  who 
Iiave  conversed  with  him;  some  there 
are  who  have  touched  his  hand.  His 
image,  his  countenance,  his  manner,  his 
voice  are  impressed  on  every  memory  and 
sound  almost  in  every  ear.  In  the  golden 
saloon  and  in  the  busy  market  place  to  the 
last  he  might  be  found.  The  rising  genera- 
tion among  whom  he  lived  will  often  recall 
his  words  of  kindness;  and  the  people  foU 
lowed  him  in  the  street  with  that  lingering 
gaze  of  reverent  admiration  which  seemed 
never  to  tire.  Who,  indeed,  can  ever  for- 
get that  venerable  and  classic  head,  ripe 
with  time  and  radiant  as  it  were  with 
gloiy? 

"  Stilichonis  apex  ot  cognita  fulsit 
Canities.'* 

To  complete  all,  that  we  might  have  a  per- 
fect idea  of  his  inward  and  spiritual  nature 
— that  we  might  understand  how  this  so- 
vereign master  of  duty  fulfilled  the  mani- 
fold offices  of  his  life  with  unrivalled  ac- 
tivity, he  himself  gave  us  a  collection  of 
military  and  administrative  literature  which 
no  age  and  no  country  can  rival.  And, 
fortunate  in  all  things,  Wellington  found 
in  his  lifetime  an  historian  whose  immortal 
page  now  ranks  with  the  classics  of  that 
land  which  Wellesley  saved. 

Sir,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  left  to 
his  country  a  great  legacy — ^greater  even 
than  his  fame;  he  has  left  to  them  the  con- 
templation of  his  character.  I  will  not  say 
«£  England  that  he  has  roTived  here  the 


sense  of  duty — that,  I  trust,  was  never  lost^ 
But  that  he  has  inspired  public  life  with  a 
purer  and  more  masculine  tone,  I  cannot 
doubt;  that  he  has  rebuked  by  his  career 
restless  vanity,  and  regulated  the  morbid 
susceptibility  of  irregular  egotism,  is,  I 
think,  no  exaggerated  praise.  I  do  not 
believe  that  among  all  orders  of  English- 
men, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from 
those  who  are  called  on  to  incur  the  most 
serious  responsibilities  of  office,  to  those 
who  exercise  the  humblest  duties  of  our 
society— I  do  not  believe  there  is  one 
among  us  who  may  not  experience  mo- 
ments of  doubt  and  depression,  wh^n  the 
image  of  Wellington  will  occur  to  his 
memory,  and  he  finds  in  his  example  sup- 
port and  solace. 

Although  the  Duke  of  Wellington  lived 
so  much  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  of  England — although  at  the  end  of 
his  long  career  he  occupied  such  a  prominent 
position,  aqd  filled  such  august  offices,  no 
one  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  what  a 
space  he  occupied  in  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  his  countrymen  until  he  died. 
The  influence  of  true  greatness  was  never, 
perhaps,  more  completely  asserted  than  in 
his  decease.  In  an  lige  in  which  the  be- 
lief in  intellectual  equality  flatters  so  much 
our  self-complacency,  every  one  suddenly 
acknowledges  that  the  world  has  lost  its 
foremost  man.  In  an  age  of  utility,  the 
most  busy  and  the  most  common-sense 
people  in  the  world  find  no  vent  for  their 
woe,  and  no  representative  for  their  sorrow, 
but  the  solemnity  of  a  pageant;  and  we — 
who  are  assembled  here  for  purposes  so 
different — ^to  investigate  the  sources  of  the 
wealth  of  nations,  to  busy  ourselves  in 
statistical  research,  to  encounter  each  other 
in  fiscal  controversy — we  offer  to  the  world 
the  most  sublime  and  touching  spectacle 
that  human  circumstances  can  well  pro- 
duce— the  spectacle  of  a  Senate  mourning 
a  Hero. 

Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  move  a  Resolution — 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  having 
given  directions  for  a  public  interment  of  the  mor- 
tal remains  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  and  to  assure 
Her  Majesty  of  our  cordial  aid  and  concurrence  in 
giving  to  the  ceremony  a  fitting  degree  of  solem- 
nity and  importance." 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  I  ask  the  per- 
mission of  you.  Sir,  and  the  House,  to 
second  the  Motion  of  the  right  hen.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
I  do  not  wish  to  add  a  single  word  to  those 
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dUquflot  tonus  whieh  have  faUm  from  the 
right  faon.  Qentleman.  I  wUh  only  to  saj 
that  tho  whole  House  it,  I  beliere,  pre* 
jiared  to  unite  in  offering  this  testimonj  of 
respeot  to  the  memoiy  of  the  late  ifius* 
iriotts  Duke. 

Metolted,  Nmnine  O&ntradiamU, 
'  The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUEB :   I  now  beg  to  more  a  Besolu* 
tion— 

"  That  the  House  will  attend  at  the  lolemnity 
of  the  funeral  of  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paid  on  Thnnday  next." 

Kesolution  agrt^i  to. 

Standing  Orders  srupend$d, 

Tho  CETANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER then  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee,  to  "  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  attendance  of 
this  House  and  this  place  at  the  funeral  of 
Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  cathe* 
dral  church  of  St.  Paul.^' 

Motion  agreed  to;  Select  Committee  ap^ 
pointed, 

INDIAN  T£EaiTORIES--THE  SELEOT 
COMMITT£S. 

Mr.  HBRRIBS,  In  moving  for  the  re- 
appointment of  the  Seleet  Committee  on 
Indian  Territories,  said,  he  would  remind 
the  House  that  a  Seleet  Committee  was 
appointed  early  in  the  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament upon  this  important  suhjeot.  The 
Ooyemment  had  lost  no  time  in  nominating 
that  Committee,  in  eonsideratioa  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  time  when  it  would 
he  indispensahlj  necessary  that  some  eon- 
elusion  should  he  arrired  at  with  regard  to 
the  future  goremment  of  India.  He  did 
not  anticipate  that  any  ohjeetion  would  he 
raised  to  the  reappointment  of  the  Com« 
mittee  on  the  present  oocasion— for  though, 
in  point  of  form,  a  new  Pariiament  heing 
now  returned,  the  Motion  must  he  for  tho 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  yet  the  Mo- 
tion  would  he  practically  for  the  reappoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  which  sat  in  the 
late  Parliament.  That  Committee  had 
prosecuted  its  inquiries  with  continuous 
application,  and  with  great  success.  If 
hon.  Oentlemen  would  take  the  trouble  of 
looking  into  the  tery  voluminous  report  of 
the  evidence  taken  by  that  Committee, 
they  would  find  that  it  contained  a  mass  of 
the  most  useful  and  valuable  information, 
both  oral  and  written.  The  inquiry  was 
arranged  under  six  principal  heads;  and 
the  first  of  these,  and  by  far  the  most  im- 
iKirtant-— namely,  that  which  eoneemed 


the  authorities  and  the  agency  by  whiek 
the  government  of  India  was  conducted  at' 
present  under  the  Act  now  in  force»«*that 
first  and  principal  portion  of  the  inqmry 
had  been  completely  exhausted  by  the 
Committee  which  sat  in  the  kat  Seiwioa, 
and  whieh  had  reported  the  whole  of  the 
resulta  of  their  inquiries  in  that  voluminous 
blu0  book  to  whieh  he  had  already  referred. 
It  would  be  observed,  that,  in  nmkbg  a 
very  short  report  prefixed  to  the  evidenee« 
the  Committee  had  adferted  to  thai  which 
he  (Mr.  Herries)  could  not  refrain  from 
noticing  also — ^he  meant  the  favourable 
tendency  of  all  the  evidence  they  had  col- 
lect^ respecting  the  govemmeatal  agency 
under  the  Act  which  was  now  in  foree, 
that  WM  to  say,  the  government  of  India 
by  the  agency  of  the  East  India  Company, 
under  the  eontrol  and  subjeet  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Crown.  He  might  also  state 
to  the  House  that  the  remaining  topics  of 
the  inquiry,  which  were  likewise  of  great 
importance,  though  not  of  such  primaiy 
eonsequeneo  as  that  to  which  ke  had  al« 
luded,  were,  first,  the  mQitary  establish- 
ments of  Indian  in  the  next  place,  the 
financial  management  of  that  great  em- 
pire; and,  after  these,  other  subjects  of 
great  interest  relating  to  the  judteial  ad- 
ministration, to  the  educational  system, 
and  to  the  progress  of  works  of  internal 
improvement  in  India.  All  these  were 
questions  which  would  require  close  and 
serious  attention  on  the  part  of  any  Com- 
mittee that  might  be  appointed  with  re- 
ference to  our  East  Indian  territories.  And 
when  they  should  have  completed  their 
examination  into  the  Judicial,  civil,  and 
military  administration,  and  the  financial 
management  (tf  the  affairs  of  India,  he  could 
not  but  hope  that  after  receiving  the  report 
of  the  Committee's  inquiries,  the  House 
would  feel  itself  in  a  condition  to  legislate 
upon  the  great  question,  whether  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country  should  continue 
to  be  condneted  upon  the  princinles  of  the 
Act  which  was  now  in  forco'— tnat  of  the 
year  1833 — or  whether  any  other  system 
should  be  adopted.  He  had  adverted  to 
this  point,  because  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
mind the  House  that  the  period  within 
which  legislation  must  take  place  was  now 
comparatively  narrowed.  In  the  year  1854 
the  Act  for  the  better  government  of  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  Territories  would  cease 
and  determine,  unless  in  the  meanwhile  it 
fthould  be  the  pleasure  ot  Farliaoaent  to 
renew  it.  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that 
in  the  eourse  of  the  present  8es8ioA--and 
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he  called  the  present  SeBaion  the  sittiog 
which  woold  be  extended  through  part  of 
next  jear^t  would  be  indispenBable  that 
some  Act  should  be  passed  providing  for 
the  goYemment  of  India;  and  it  was  for 
ibis  reason  that  he  moYod  thus  early  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Oommittee.  He 
could  not  avoid  pointing  out  to  the  House 
the  fact,  that  in  the  course  of  the  late 
gimeml  election  thej  had  unfortunately 
lost  some  important  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  it  stood  in  the  last  Session  of 
Parliamait;  it  would  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  he  should  do  something  more  on 
the  present  occasion  than  merely  nominate 
the  Committee  as  it  existed  last  Session; 
and  that  he  should  propose  some  additional 
names  to  the  Members  of  that  Committee. 
The  total  number  of  the  Members  of  the 
Oommittee  last  year  had  been  fixed  at 
ilurty-one;  and  it  was  so  well  attended  that 
he  was  smi^  tiie  House  would  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  that  that  number  was 
quite  tofllcient  to  be  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose; for  they  were  aware  that  there  were 
some  subjects  which  did  not  attract  so  full 
an  attendance  as  others.  He  thought, 
then,  that  a  greater  number  than  thirty* 
one  was  not  desirable  on  the  Committee, 
and  that  was  the  number  which  he  in- 
tended to  propose*  Of  these,  only  twenty- 
six  who  had  serred  on  the  last  Cforomittee 
would  be  aTaflable  for  the  present;  and  he 
should,  therefore,  besides  movrnff  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee,  uno  moTc 
ihAi  the  following  five  Gentlemen  be  Mem- 
bers, in  the  room  of  the  fiye  Gentlemen 
who  were  not  ayailable — ^namely,  Mr.  Mao- 
aulay,  Mr.  E.  Ellice,  Lord  Stanley,  Mr. 
Robert  Clire,  and  Lord  Palmerston, 

Mb.  HUME  seconded  the  Motion.  He 
regretted  that  the  East  India  Company  had 
not  shown  any  intention  to  bring  before 
tiie  Committee  the  testimony  of  educated 
and  intelligent  native  chiefs  and  gentlemen 
as  to  the  feelings  and  sympathies,  the 
wants  and  desires,  of  the  natives  with  re- 
spect to  the  government  of  the  Company. 
However,  he  trusted  advantage  would  be 
taken  of  the  exertions  of  native  societies 
which  had  been  formed  at  Bombay  and 
Bengal  to  collect  information  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  the  persons  who  would  be 
sent  over  to  this  country  by  these  societies 
would  be  examined  before  the  Committee. 

Mm.  J.  MACGREGOR  thought  that  a 
fittle  more  time  should  have  been  allowed 
before  appointing  a  Committee  of  this  im- 
portance. Of  course  thoe  could  be  no 
ekjeetien  to  the  names  pvopos«d  by  the 


right  hon.  Gentleman;  but  ih^re  #ere  ini- 
terests  in  connexion  with  India  which  re- 
quired very  considerable  attention  at  the 
present  time,  for  since  1833,  when  the 
last  Act  on  the  subject  had  been  passed, 
the  aspect  of  Indian  affairs  had  oompletdy 
changed.  He  trusted  that  one  or  tw« 
Scotch  Members  might  be  added  t»  the 
Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointed  ^'  To  in- 
quire into  the  aeration  of  the  Act  3  d(  4 
Wilh  IV.,  e«  85,  for  effecting  an  arrange* 
ment  with  the  East  India  Company,  and 
for  the  better  government  of  Her  Majesty's 
India  Territories  till  the  30th  day  of  April, 
1864." 

MIDNIGHT  LSGISLATION. 
Mb.  BROTHERTON  rose  to  move  a 
Resolution  to  the  effect-—"  That  in  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament  no  business 
shall  be  proceeded  with  in  that  House  after 
midnight;  and  that  at  Twelve  o'clock  at 
night  precisely,  Mr.  Speaker  do  adjourn 
the  House  without  puttmg  any  quesUon.'^ 
He  looked  upon  his  Motion  as  one  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  every  Legislature  in  Europe 
and  America  conouctcd  their  business  in 
the  daytime,  he  thought  it  most  prepos- 
terous that  the  British  Legislature  should 
not  be  content  to  close  its  proceedings  by 
Twelve  o'clock  at  night.  He  trusted  he 
should  have  the  support  of  the  Government 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  also  the  sup- 
port of  the  Members  of  the  legal  profession, 
who,  when  they  were  obliged  to  sit  late,  in 
that  House,  must  find  it  impossible  to  attend 
to  their  avocations  the  next  morning.  As 
matters  now  stood,  the  officers  ana  clerks 
of  the  House  were  sometimes  obliged  to  re« 
main  at  their  posts  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hours,  and  the  persons  who  were  connected 
with  the  Administration  could  not  pay  that 
full  attention  to  their  business  which  they 
might  do  if  the  House  would  only  close  its 
nroceedings  at  a  reasonable  hour.  It  might 
be  object^  that  inconvenience  would  arise 
fVom  adjourning  the  House  always  at  a 
fixed  hour,  as  in  such  case  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers might  occasionally  speak  against  time; 
but  on  Wednesdays  they  terminated  the 
sitting  at  a  fixed  hour,  and  that  incon- 
venience had  not  practically  been  felt. 
And  even  if  there  should  be  inconvenience 
now  and  then,  it  would  be  a  less  evil  than 
wasting  time  by  debating  for  two  or  three 
hours  after  mimught  wnether  the  debate 
•hottld  be  adjourned  or  not«    It  might  b^ 
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fiaid,  that  Members  need  not  stay  in  the 
House  after  midnight,  unless  they  pleased; 
but  some  Members  wished  to  discharge 
their  duty  conscientiously,  and  therefore 
remained  so  long  as  the  House  was  sitting. 
He  was  convinced  that  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Resolution,  the  business  of  the  House 
would  be  facilitated;  that  it  would  be  more 
favourable  to  the  health  of  Members,  and 
be  more  satisfactory  to  the  country. 

Mb.  EWART,  in  seconding  the  Motion, 
Bald,  he  wished  that  the  proposition  was 
one  which  would  have  the  effect  of  assimi- 
lating more  their  business  to  the  course 
they  adopted  on  Wednesdays.  It  was 
stated,  by  a  high  authority,  that  more  real 
practical  business  was  done  by  that  House 
on  the  Wednesdays  than  on  any  of  the 
other  days  of  the  week.  He  (Mr.  Ewart) 
considered  that  after  twelve  o'clock  at 
night,  those  Members  who  were  really 
anxious  to  do  their  duty  might  with  great 
reason  and  propriety  protest  against  pro- 
ceeding  any  further  with  the  business  of 
the  Legislature.  The  practice  of  sitting 
beyond  twelve  o'clock  was  most  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  Members  generally, 
especially  to  that  of  the  Ministers,  who 
had  so  many  other  duties  to  attend  to. 
He  had  seen  Ministers  at  such  a  time, 
while  endeavouring  to  push  forward  busi- 
ness, actually  sinking  under  the  weight  of 
their  labour.  He  believed  that  the  voice 
of  the  country  was  with  his  hon.  Friend  in 
taking  this  step.  The  voice  of  common 
sense  was,  at  all  events,  in  his  favour. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

**  That  in  the  present  Session  of  Parliament  no 
Business  shall  be  proceeded  with  in  this  House 
after  midnight;  and  that,  at  Twelve  o'clock  at 
night  precisely,  notwithstanding  there  may  be  Bu- 
siness under  discussion,  Mr.  Speaker  do  adjourn 
the  House  without  putting  any  Question." 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  thought 
the  practice  of  sitting  so  late  at  night  was 
most  discreditable  to  that  House.  Bills  of 
the  utmost  importance  were  passed  over 
night  without  the  slightest  consideration. 
Oftentimes  were  they  called  upon  after 
midnight  to  dispose  of  thirty  or  forty  Or- 
ders of  the  Day,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  measures  were  hurried  through  in  an 
imperfect  manner,  and  had  to  be  amended 
in  subsequent  Sessions.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  mass  of  public  business  could  not 
be  otherwise  got  through;  but  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  mode  of  busmess  in 
that  House  was  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  the  early  part  of  the  Session  was  con- 
aumed  in  discossion  upon  Sills  tbat  in 


many  cases  were  never  intended  to  be 
passed,  and  in  others  were  withdrawn  at 
the  close  of  the  Session.  Never  had  the 
business  been  so  well  conducted  as  at  the 
close  of  last  Session,  when  the  House  sat 
early.  He  hoped  the  Government  would 
give  at  least  a  trial  to  this  Motion. 

Sir  WILLIAM  CLAY  said,  the  object 
of  his  hon.  Friend  in  this  Motion  was  really 
within  his  own  power,  by  moving  an  ad- 
journment after  midnight.  He  thought 
there  were  many  occasions  on  which  the 
House  would  feel  the  enormous  importance 
of  forwarding  certain  Bills  a  stage,  al- 
though it  might  be  after  midnight;  and  he 
therefore  urged  his  hon.  Friend  not  to  press 
his  Motion,  but  to  leave  it  to  the  good 
sense  and  good  taste  of  hon.  Members. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  business  of  the  House  had 
very  much  increased  of  late  years,  and  the 
gist  of  this  Motion  was  to  reduce  the  time 
they  could  dedicate  to  the  transaction  of  it. 
The  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Brotherton)  was  really  to  establish  a 
restriction  on  debate;  it  was  an  extraordi- 
nary proposition  in  a  free-trade  age  and  a 
free-trade  House  of  Commons.  The  hon. 
Baronet  who  had  last  addressed  them,  had 
reminded  the  hon.  Gentleman  of  his  fre- 
quent exercise  of  the  salutary  privilege  of 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House  after 
midnight,  and  no  doubt  on  many  occasions 
it  had  contributed  very  much  to  public  con- 
venience; but  there  had  been  occasions 
when  hon.  Gentlemen  had  made  Motions 
that  the  debate  should  terminate,  on  which 
an  irresistible  feeling  had  been  shown  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  that  the  termina- 
tion of  the  debate  under  such  circumstances 
would  be  extremely  inexpedient  to  the 
public  welfare  and  public  business.  An 
iron  inflexible  rule  on  the  question  would 
be  highly  inconvenient.  The  subject  had 
been  very  much  considered  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Business.  This  restriction  in 
debate  was  very  much  like  the  plan  for 
limiting  the  duration  of  a  speech,  upon 
which  point  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, formed  from  all  parties  of  the  House, 
came  to  an  almost  unanimous  opinion,  that 
if  such  a  resolution  were  adopted,  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  whom  the  House  did  not 
wish  to  hear  would  certainly  speak  for  the 
hour,  while  the  Gentlemen  whom  the  House 
wished  to  speak  more  than  an  hour,  would 
be  prevented  from  doing  so.  As  to  the 
sanitary  part  of  the  question  alluded  to, 
and  the  reference  made  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  basiness  of  the  House  waa  car- 
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ried  on  during  tbe  latter  part  of  the  Ses- 
sion, he  could  only  say  that  if  a  sanitary 
consideration  was  alone  to  influence  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  supported  the  propo- 
sition, he  did  not  think  that  they  would 
persevere  in  it.  It  would  be  totally  impos- 
sible that  the  system  of  meeting  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  day  could  be  generally  acted 
upon.  They  were  obliged  to  meet  very 
early  every  day  during  the  last  month  of 
the  previous  Session  for  the  purpose  of 
hurrying  on  the  dissolution,  and  of  dis- 
posing of  the  important  business  which  it 
was  absolutely  essential  to  transact.  They 
were  consequently  obliged  very  frequently 
to  sit  *for  a  period  of  fourteen  hours  in  the 
day.  Now,  when  hon.  Members  recollected 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  Government,  and 
the  necessity  of  their  attending  to  their 
offices,  as  well  as  in  their  places  in  that 
House,  they  must  admit  the  impossibility 
of  their  continuing  for  any  length  of  time 
0uoh  a  system  of  prolonged  labour.  He 
doubted  much  whether  they  would  be  able 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  Government 
if  such  a  demand  was  to  be  made  upon 
their  time.  He  really  thought  that  the 
question  might  be  left  to  the  good  taste  of 
tne  House;  for  he  had  seen  many  instances 
where  rigid  rules  failed  to  accomplish  that 
which,  when  left  to  the  good  taste  and  feel- 
ing of  hon.  Members,  was  successfully 
achieved.  It  would  be  his  duty,  therefore, 
to  oppose  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, though  he  readily  admitted  it  was  in- 
troduced with  the  best  and  most  commend- 
able intentions. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  should  support  the 
Motion,  for  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  the 
manner  in  which  the  business  of  that 
House  was  managed  was  not  consistent 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  great  interests 
committed  to  its  care.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  ridiculed  the  idea  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers being  compelled  to  make  short 
speeches,  but  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  not 
quite  sure  that  such  a  regulation  would 
not  have  a  most  salutary  effect.  At  all 
events,  he  had  heard  that  the  adoption  of 
a  limitation  of  the  sort,  in  an.  assembly  in 
another  country,  had,  after  some  six  or 
eight  months'  practice,  been  attended  with 
yerj  satisfactory  results.  He  thought  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Brotherton)  had  acted 
perfectly  right  in  thus  appealing  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  House,  and  asking  them 
to  adopt  some  mode  by  which  their  late 
sittings  might  be  abridged.  If  the  plan 
proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend  were  agreed 
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to  as  a  general  rule,  leaving  extraordinary 
cases  as  exceptions,  he  believed  they  would 
soon  find  that  they  had  got  rid  of  one-half 
of  the  obnoxious  measures  which  were  now 
being  constantly  brought  before  them.  He 
(Mr.  Hume)  had  been  the  innovator  in  the 
case  of  the  Wednesday  sittings,  and  he 
thought  he  should  have  the  testimony  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  Chair,  as 
weU  as  the  great  majority  of  the  Members 
of  that  House,  in  favour  of  that  alteration. 
Adopt  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend,  and 
equally  beneficial  results  would  be  the  con- 
sequence. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that, 
however  satisfactory  the  limitation  of  the 
sittings  of  that  House  might  be  to  the 
public,  and  great  as  the  convenience  of 
such  an  arrangement  might  be  to  hon. 
Members,  yet  he  believed  that  they  would 
not  improve  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  House  by  merely  adopting 
the  Motion  under  discussion.  The  House 
must  be  aware  there  was  not  a  legislative 
assembly  in  the  world  which  transacted 
nearly  half  as  much  business  as  th^  House 
of  Commons  did.  With  regard  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  of  the  local  business  of  the  Union 
was  carried  on  by  the  several  State  Legis- 
latures, and,  moreover,  that  as  the  whole 
of  the  Administration  formed  no  part  of 
Congress,  therefore  there  were  not  in  that 
assembly  those  debates  as  to  matters  of 
administration  which  took  up  so  much  of 
the  time  of  this  House.  Considering  then 
that  they  had  this  amount  of  business  to 
do,  he  put  it  to  them  whether  it  might  not 
become  necessary  very  much  to  alter  all 
their  other  rules  in  case  they  agreed  to  the 
present  proposition.  If  that  was  to  be  the 
case,  let  them  have  the  whole  scheme  to 
be  proposed  for  a  different  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  House  laid 
before  a  Committee,  and  not  begin  by  at 
once  adopting  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Salford.  With  regard  to  re- 
ducing the  number  of  stages  through  which 
Bills  had  to  pass  in  that  House,  let  him 
remind  hon.  Gentlemen  that  it  was  not 
many  years  ago  that,  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Bill  to  its  passing,  there  were  not 
less  than  thirty-two  questions  put.  Adopt 
the  proposition  now  made,  and  it  would 
probably  become  necessary  to  still  further 
reduce  the  number  of  questions  which  were 
still  put — to  read  a  Bill  a  first  and  second 
time,  and  not  go  to  a  third  reading  at  all, 
or  some  change  of  that  sort.  It  appeared^ 
G  ^  ^ 
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to  him  (Lord  J.  Rassell),  that,  however 
large  might  be  the  accumnlation  of  Bills 
at  tne  end  of  the  SesBion,  jet  they  could 
not  agree  to  a  proposal  of  this  kind  with- 
out first  eonsidering  all  the  oonsequenoes 
which  might  result  from  it.  He  did  not 
say  that  it  was  not  possible  to  adopt  some 
scheme  by  which  the  increased  business  of 
the  House  might  be  better  transacted;  but 
to  accept  the  Motiau  of  tho  hon«  Member 
for  Sslford  under  present  circumstancea 
would,  in  hia  opinion,  be  highly  impru* 
dont. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said,  he 
would  have  supported  the  Motion  if  he 
could  have  done  so  with  propriety,  because 
he  should  be  glad  to  prevent  that  system 
of  midnight  legislation  which  had  some- 
times been  conducted  with  such  evil  effects 
in  that  House,  But  unfortunately  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Brotherton)  had  overshot 
the  mark  in  not  limiting  his  Resolution  to 
the  introduction  of  new  business.  If  his 
hon.  Friend  would  brix^  forward  some 
Motion  by  which  no  new  business  should 
be  introduced  after  midnight,  unless  with 
the  distinct  leave  of  the  House»  such  a 
proposition  as  that  would  come  before 
them  with  effect;  although  even  that  might 
require  some  further  consideration,  as  sug« 
gested  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite.  Under 
existing  circumstances,  it  was  clear  that  if 
they  adopted  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Salford.  they  would  put  it  in  tho 
power  of  any  party  in  the  House  to  talk 
any  question  out.  That  would  be  so  fatal 
to  their  deliberations  that  he  could  not 
give  his  support  to  the  Motion. 

Mb.  brotherton,  in  reply,  said,  ho 
must  express  his  regret  that  he  could  not 
enlist  the  leading  Members  of  the  House 
in  support  of  his  Motion :  the  discussion 
had  only  tended  to  show  how  much  more 
difficult  it  was  to  unlearn  bad  habits  than 
to  acquire  good  ones. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  :^^AjeB  64;  Noea 
260:  M^orityl96. 


Fagan,  W. 
Ferguson,  J. 
Fitzgerald,  Sir  J. 
Gregson,  S. 
GreviUe,  Col.  V. 
Hadfteld.  G. 
Hall,  Sir  B* 
Uastie,  A. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Henohy,  D.  0.0. 
Hindley,  0, 
Hume,  J« 
Ingham,  R. 
Keating,  R. 
Kennecy,  T. 
Ke<^,  W. 
King,  hon.  F,  J. 
Kirk,  W, 
Lowe,  R. 
Lucas,  P. 
M'Mahon,  P. 
MMghor,  T, 

The  House 


L. 


Miidl,E. 
MUligan,  R. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Murphy,  P.  S. 
Oliveira,  B. 
PoUatt,  A. 
Pilkinffton,  J. 
Pollard-Urquhart,  W. 
Sadlelr,  J. 
Soobell,  Oapt. 
SouJOj,  F. 
Shee,  W, 
SheUey.  Sir  J.  V. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Thicknesae,  R,  A. 
ThomiOB,  G. 
Walmiley,  Sir  J. 
WUIisms,W. 


lUt 

Aloook.T. 
Anderson,  Sir  J. 
BamoB,  T. 
Barrow,  W.  H. 
Bfaumont,  W.  B. 
Bell,  J. 
Bellew,  Capt. 
Biggs,  W. 
Brady,  J, 
Brocklehunt,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Brown,  W. 

Lord  John 


o/th^AiZB. 

Cutler,  C.  S, 
Carter,  S. 
Challis,  Aid. 
Gheetham,  J. 
Cobbett,  J.  M. 
Coffin,  W. 
Crook,  J. 
Dufl^r,  C.  G. 
Dukc,^ir  J. 
Duncan,  O. 
Dunlop,  A.  M. 
£TSik8,SurPoL. 

Bmell 


TBI.L1RS, 

BrothmrtoQ,  J. 
SwsrI,  W. 
adjourned  at  Seren  o'dock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  Novmber  16,  1852. 

Minutes.]     Took  the  Oaths. -^  SejeraX  Lords. 

Sat  First  in  Parliament— The  Earl  of  Suflfolk 
and  Berkshire,  after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 

PfTBUc  BiLLfl.— -l*  Oaths  in  Chancery ;  Law  ef 
Kvidenoe  and  Prooddurei  County  Courts 
Equitable  Jurisdiction ;  Oounty  Courts  Farther 
Extension ;  District  Courts  of  Bankruptcy 
Abolition. 

3*  and  9\  and  passed.  Bills  of  Ezohange  and 
Notes  (Mftropolis). 

MANNING  THE  NAVY. 

Loan  BROUOHAH  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  noble  Duke  oppoute,  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  He  believed 
that  towards  the  olose  of  last  Session  a 
Commission  or  Committee  was  appdnted 
to  inquire  into  the  subjeot  of  manning  the 
Navj.  He  now  wished  to  ask  whether 
any  steps  had  been  taken  by  that  Com- 
mission or  Committee^  and  whether  any 
report  would  be  laid  before  Parliament  ? 
The  subject  was  one  of  the  most  important 
of  those  connected  with  that  most  impor- 
tant of  all  questions — the  effeoUve  force  of 
our  Navy,  and  it  was  one  upon  which  he 
felt  not  an  inordinate  but  a  rational  anx- 
iety. He  hoped  above  all  things  that  ex- 
pense would  be  no  obstacle  to  the  im- 
provements which  might  be  required  in 
this  department.  If  there  were  a  man  in 
the  House  who  grudged  the  money  neces- 
saxy  for  this  purpose,  let  not  that  man  be 
listened  to. 

The  Duke  of  NORTHUMBERLAND 
said,  that  he  had  no  diifficulty  whatever  in 
answering  the  question  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend.    There  waa>  a  Committee, 
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not  a  CommiMioD,  under  the  Board  of  Ad* 
miralty  now  Bitting,  to  inquire  generaUj 
into  the  state  of  the  manning  of  the  Nav j, 
and  emhraoing  everything  conneoted  with 
the  condition  of  our  seamen.  It  had  been 
sitting  for  Be?eral  months,  hut  no  report 
had  jet  been  made.  The  Committee  was 
of  a  prirate  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming the  Admiralty,  and  was  composed 
of  many  most  distinguished  officers,  in 
whose  judgment  the  greatest  confidence 
could  be  placed,  and  who  would  ever  have 
prominently  in  yiew  the  good  of  the  ser- 
vice. He  entirely  agreed  that  the  ques- 
tion was  one  of  great  importauoe. 

LOBD  BROUGHAM  said,  when  he  spoke 
of  the  eipense,  he  had  in  his  eye  the  un- 
doubted fact  of  the  wages  being  so  much 
better  in  other  branches  of  the  sea  service 
than  in  our  Navy;  and,  not  only  in  our 
own  mercantile  marine,  but  in  the  Ameri- 
can service. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  AND  NOTES 
(METROPOLIS)  BILL. 

The  Earl  of  DERBT  then  moved  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  with  respect  to 
the  presentation  and  payment  of  Bills  fall- 
ing due  on  Thursdav  next. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  that,  entirely 
approving  the  Bill,  he  wished  to  make  one 
observation  with  a  view  of  removing  some 
apprehensions  which  had  been  expressed 
with  respect  to  it.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  foreign  acceptors  and  endorsers  of  bills 
might  be  released  from  their  liabilities  if 
the  bills  due  on  the  18th  were  presented  on 
anv  other  than  the  day  on  which  they  origi- 
nally became  due.  He  apprehended,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  a  maxim  of  modem  law  that 
that  which  was  done  in  each  country  must 
be  taken  according  to  the  law  of  that  coun- 
try. Now,  the  17th  inst.  would  be  the 
day  for  the  presentation  of  bills  fallmg  due 
in  England  on  the  18th,  according  to  the 
law  of  this  conntry ;  and  he  thought,  there- 
fore that  the  acceptor  and  endorser  would 
be  as  much  liable  if  the  bill  were  then 
presented  as  if  it  were  presented  on  the 
18th. 

Lord  TRURO  said,  he  did  not  intend  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  Bill;  but  he  was 
afraid  that  some  inconvenience  might  arise. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Bill,  by  which  bills  falling  due 
on  the  18th  instant  might  be  presented  the 
day  previously,  would  be  attended  with  no 
evil  consequences  in  relation  to  British 
bills.  Let  them,  however,  take  the  case 
of  bills  drawn  in  foreign  parts  on  British 
•ubjeoti.    SuppoM  that  one  of  these  biUa 


was  in  the  hands  of  a  British  subject,  who 
had  to  look  to  the  foreign  endorser  in  de- 
fault of  the  English  acceptor,  or  suppose 
the  English  holder  got  payment  from  the 
foreign  endorser,  but  that  endorser  had  to 
look  to  a  prior  endorser,  and  that  that  re- 
medy had  to  be  enforced  in  a  foreign  court 
— the  effect  of  this  Bill  would  be  to  alter 
the  nature  of  the  contract  which  had  been 
made  abroad  between  the  parties  to  the 
bill.  Now  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  upon 
a  British  subject,  so  far  as  concerned  a 
British  subject,  enured  according  to  the 
British  law.  Although,  however,  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  the  law  was  that  contracts 
depended  on  the  law  of  the  country  where 
they  were  made,  there  was  an  exception. 
If  a  bill  was  drawn  in  one  country  upon 
the  subject  of  another  in  that  country,  the 
law  of  the  country  where  the  bill  was  to  be 
paid  was  that  which  regulated  the  liability 
of  the  acceptor.  But  in  this  case  the 
foreign  endorser  bad  engaged  that  the  ac- 
ceptor should  pay  if  the  bill  was  presented 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  bill;  and  it 
was  very  doubtful  if  the  foreign  courts 
would  enforce  the  contract  as  altered  by  an 
ex  post  facto  law  in  this  country.  He 
wished  therefore  to  suggest  that  it  would 
behove  all  holders  of  bills  due  on  the  18th, 
whose  bills  were  not  paid  on  Wednesday, 
to  present  them  again  on  Friday.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  presentation  was  excused 
for  a  reasonable  cause,  and  it  had  been 
held  that,  where  there  was  a  physical  re- 
straint on  the  party  holding  the  bill — such 
as  riots  on  the  day  when  the  bill  was  due 
— nonpresentation  on  the  day  on  which  it 
fell  due  was  excused,  provided  the  bill  was 
presented  as  soon  as  the  physical  restraint 
was  withdrawn,  and  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable moment.  Now  the  effect  of  this 
Bill  was,  if  not  to  render  the  presentation 
of  bills  on  the  18th  instant  unlawful  on  the 
day  on  which  they  fell  due,  at  least  to 
show  that  the  Legislature  intended  they 
should  not  be  presented  on  that  day.  That 
might  not  be  considered  equivalent  to  a 
restraint  by  force  by  the  foreign  courts.  It 
was  tjierefore  important  that  holders  of 
foreign  bills  falling  due  on  Thursday  should 
present  them  on  Friday,  as  the  earliest 
period  possible  after  they  fell  due,  in  order 
to  place  themselves  in  the  best  possible 
situation, 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  that  he  must 
express  his  confidence  that  the  foreign  en- 
dorsers and  drawers  were  liable,  according 
to  what  would  be  a  good  presentation  by 
the  law  of  England  when  that  presentation 
had  to  bo  made.  Now»  as  there  were  three 
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days  of  grace  there  was  no  necessity  for  a 
presentation  on  the  day  when  the  hill  fell 
due ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  law 
of  England,  the  presentation  would  now  he 
good  either  on  the  17th  or  19th  inst. 

Lord  TRURO  said,  he  referred  only  to 
foreign  contracts. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  when  two 
Judges  gave  opinions  not  exactly  the  same^ 
he  hoped  they  would  not  consider  them- 
selves hound  hy  the  opinions  which  they 
might  there  express,  if  the  point  was  ever 
brought  hefore  them  judicially. 

Bill  read  2*  (according  to  Order);  Com- 
mittee negatived;  and  Standing  Orders 
Nos.  37  and  38  considered  (according  to 
Order),  and  dispensed  with;  and  Bill  read 
3*,  and  pcused. 

FUNERAL  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
WELLINGTON. 
Lord  REDE SD ALE  brought  up  the 
First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  best  mode  in  which 
the  House  could  assist  at  the  ceremony  of 
the  funeral  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  Clerk  at  the  table  then  read  the 
Report : — 

''  1.  That  the  House  be  represented  in  the  Pro- 
cession by  the  Lord  Chancellor  only. 

"2.  That  the  Lords  attending  the  Ceremony  in 
the  Cathedral  do  appear  in  Mourning  in  the  Places 
reserved  for  them. 

"  3.  That  arrangements  be  made  for  such  Lords 
as  desire  to  go  to  the  Cathedral  by  Water  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  House  to  Paul's  Wharf,  at  a  Quarter 
past  Nine  o*Clock. 

'<4.  That  Tickets  be  ready  for  Dcliyery  to  all 
Lords  proposing  to  attend  the  Ceremony,  'till  Five 
o'clock  To-morrow,  at  the  Earl  Marshal's  Office, 
No.  1,  Parliament  Street ;  such  Tickets  will  be 
required  by  all  yrho  go  to  the  Cathedral,  whether 
by  Land  or  Water. 

"  5.  That  similar  Tickets  bo  also  delivered  to 
all  Peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland." 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Moved  to  resolTe — 

**  That  this  House  be  represented  in  the  Pro- 
cession by  the  Lord  Chancellor  only." 

On  Question,  agreed  to, 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION  OF  THE  LAW, 
The  LORD  CHANCELLOR:  My 
Lords,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  stating  to 
your  Lordships  what  steps  have  been  taken 
since  we  last  met  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying into  operation  the  Acts  which  were 
passed  last  Session  having  reference  to 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  various  noatters 
connected  therewith.  I  nse  also  to  state 
to  your  Lordships  what  are  the  further 
measures  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 


ment propose  to  adopt  for  the  further  pro- 
secution of  the  objects  which  your  Lord- 
ships and  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
had  then  in  view.  My  Lords,  the  Acts 
which  your  Lordships  passed  last  Session 
with  regard  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  were  three  in  number.  One  Act 
was  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Master 
in  Chancery,  and  for  introducing  an  altoge- 
ther new  system  of  Chamber  practice  with 
regard  to  matters  which,  up  to  that  time, 
had  been  prosecuted  by  the*  Masters  in 
their  own  Chambers.  The  next  Act  was 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Jurisdiction  in 
Equity;  and  the  third  Act  was  called  the 
Suitors  in  Chancery  Relief  Act;  and  it 
certainly  did  afford  a  great  relief,  by  the 
reduction  of  salaries  and  the  abolition  of 
useless  and  unnecessary  offices.  Now,  my 
Lords,  it  has  been  very  much  the  practice 
of  Parliament,  and  it  is  a  very  easy  mode 
(whatever  other  difficulties  it  may  involve) 
of  getting  through  the  business  of  legisla- 
tion on  such  subjects,  not  to  fill  up  in  de- 
tail the  outline  of  the  Bills,  but  to  leave 
almost  everything  beyond  their  leading  sub- 
jects to  be  carried  into  execution  by  Orders 
to  be  made  by  the  Court  after  the  Bills 
themselves  have  passed.  This  was  the 
course  adopted  by  Parliament  with  respect 
to  the  measures  of  last  Session;  and  I  can 
assure  your  Lordships,  therefore,  that  my 
vacation  has  been  principally  occupied  in  a 
species  of  legislation — sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  the  assistance  of  my 
learned  Colleagues  —  in  order  to  supply 
what  was  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to 
these  Acts  of  Parliament.  My  Lords, 
they  are  now  in  full  operation;  and  I  think 
I  can  assure  your  Lordships,  from  what  I 
have  already  seen,  that  they  will  fully  ef- 
fect everything  which  the  country  and  Par- 
liament have  had  in  view.  And  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  assert  that  the  celerity  with 
which  matters  will  be  decided  in  Chancery 
will  be  such  as  to  make  the  old  proverb 
entirely  forgotten,  and  to  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  one.  I  think  there  is  no 
Court  in  this  country  in  which  questions  of 
property  will  be  decided  with  such  rapidity 
as  there — and  by  rapidity  I  do  not  mean 
haste,  which  above  all  other  things  is  to  be 
deprecated  in  the  administration  of  justice; 
I  mean  really  good  speed — speed  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  the  most  mature  delibe- 
ration; and  that  such  speed  can  now  be 
given  to  matters  coming  before  the  Court  of 
Chancery  I  hope  to  show  your  Lordships 
before  I  sit  down,  as  well  as  that  the  ex- 
pense may  yet  be  greatly  diminished,  so  as 
to  render  that  Courts  and  every  portion  of 
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it,  at  once  rapid  in  its  operation  and  truly 
cbeap  to  the  suitor. 

My  Lords,  independently  of  the  general 
objects  of  the  Acts  in  question,  there  was  a 
very  crying  evil  which  has  been  remedied 
by  the  Orders  which  have  been  issued  by 
myself  and  my  learned  Colleagues.  It  is 
a  subject  which  I  always  had  very  much  at 
heart — and  respecting  which  I  carried  my 
views  into  effect  as  far  as  1  could  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  this — that  there  should  be  a 
statute  of  limitations,  as  it  were,  within  the 
Court,  as  well  as  a  statute  of  limitations 
without  the  Court.  You  pass  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  prevent  the  bringing  for- 
ward of  old  claims;  but  in  the  Court  itself 
when  once  made  they  may  be  kept  alive 
and  brought  forward  at  a  period  highly 
inconvenient  and  unjust.  Your  Lordships 
have  an  order  regarding  appeals,  which  is 
to  this  effect — that  there  shall  be  no  ap- 
peal from  a  decree  or  order  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  after  the  lapse  of  five  years  after 
enrolment.  Under  the  early  oixlers  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  arrangement  was 
such  that  the  enrolment  was  intended  to 
take  place  at  once.  The  intention  of  your 
Lordships'  House,  therefore,  at  a  very 
early  date,  was  to  compel  the  party  to  come 
to  this  House,  if  he  wanted  relief,  within 
five  years  after  he  or  the  other  litigating 
party  had  first  actually  got  a  decree.  But, 
so  far  from  this  being  practically  carried 
out,  the  course,  up  to  this  last  twelve- 
month, has  been  that  parties  have  been 
allowed  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  enrol 
nunc  pro  tane^  and  then  the  party  de- 
siring to  appeal  to  your  Lordships'  House 
himself  enrols  the  order,  though  adverse  to 
himself,  and  at  the  end  of,  it  may  be,  fif- 
teen or  seventeen  years,  he  comes  to  your 
Lordships'  House,  and  presents  an  appeal 
to  the  House  at  that  distant  period;  all 
which  leads  to  great  evils  and  great  injus- 
tice. There  should  be  no  taking  away  of 
a  man's  right  to  appeal;  but  there  should 
be  no  door  left  open  to  him  for  unneces- 
sarily  continuing  a  long  and  irritating  liti- 
gation. This  evil  has  been  met  by  Or- 
ders to  this  effect,  and  I  believe  they  will 
work  most  beneficially :  In  the  first  place, 
nobody  is  to  have  the  right  of  appeal  with- 
in the  Court  of  Chancery  itself  after  five 
years.  In  the  next  place,  every  man  is 
to  enrol  a  decree  or  order  within  six 
months;  and  after  five  years  have  elapsed 
he  is  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  enrol  at  all, 
except  by  a  special  order  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, so  as  to  meet  what  may  be  a  case 
sometimes  of  necessity,  yet  at  the  same 


time  to  prevent  different  decisions,  and 
keep  the  subject  closely  within  the  time 
within  which  he  ought  to  appeal.  There- 
fore, my  Lords,  there  will  henceforward  be 
a  statute  of  limitations,  as  it  were,  within 
the  Court,  as  well  as  one  without  the 
Court. 

My  Lords,  the  Act  for  the  Relief  of 
the  Suitors  in  Chancery,  as  1  told  your 
Lordships,  has  also  been  followed  out  by 
orders  of  the  Court.  The  fees  under 
these  Acts  have  been  settled,  and  they  have 
been  greatly  reduced  in  number,  and  very 
considerably  simplified.  A  great  burden 
was  imposed  upon  the  snitors  in  having  to 
pay  a  great  many  fees  upon  every  occasion 
at  many  offices.  That  evil  has  been  cor- 
rected, and  the  parties  will  have  fewer  fees 
to  pay,  and  the  whole  system  is  exceedingly 
simplified,  which  in  itself  will  be  found  to 
be  a  very  great  benefit.  I  mention  this, 
because  I  wish  clearly  to  show  your  Lord- 
ships the  state  of  the  funds  which  we  have 
in  our  Court,  and  the  purpottes  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

1  want  to  draw  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion, and  the  attention  of  everybody  in 
the  country,  to  the  state  of  our  funds,  the 
nature  of  the  fund  out  of  which  the  costs 
of  the  Court  are  paid,  the  costs  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  means 
by  which  1  hope  still  further  to  reduce 
those  costs.  Your  Lordships  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  additional  sum  of  9,0002. 
a  year  in  the  shape  of  compensation  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  funds  by  the  late 
improvements.  You  have  given  large  com- 
pensations, and  at  the  same  time  created 
new  offices,  so  that,  although  the  fees  are 
greatly  reduced,  yet  the  immediate  expen- 
ses have  also  greatly  increased.  But,  not- 
withstanding that,  my  Lords,  the  saving 
to  the  suitors  between  the  fees  which  were 
imposed  last  year,  and  the  fees  which  will 
now  be  imposed  under  the  scale  which  has 
just  been  issued,  will  be  not  less  than 
30,0002.  a  year.  That  is  accounted  for 
in  some  measure  by  the  sum  of  26,0002.  a 
year,  for  the  salaries  of  the  several  Judges 
of  the  Court,  having  been  transferred  to 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  Judges  ought  to  be  paid  by  the 
country,  and  not  by  the  suitors.  And  so, 
unquestionably,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice ought  to  be  paid  for  by  the  public 
funds,  and  not  by  the  funds  of  the  suitors. 
But  then  there  is  this  clear  distinction: 
the  costs  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
properly  speaking,  ought  undoubtedly  to 
be  paid  by  the  country;  but  the  costs  of 
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the  administration  of  the  property  of 
a  party  within  the  Court  ought  not  to  be 
paid  by  the  public.  Every  man  ought  to 
have  a  right  to  go  into  the  Court  itself 
free  from  expense,  if  it  may  be»  and  to 
have  the  decision  of  the  Judge.  But,  if 
he  has  accounts  to  be  taken — if  he  has 
estates  to  be  guarded  and  watched,  and 
kept  in  order,  he  is  no  more  entitled  to 
have  the  expense  of  that  paid  for  him  in 
Court,  than  he  would  be  if  the  operation 
had  taken  place  out  of  Court.  Keeping 
In  mind  that  essential  distinction,  I  must 
call  your  Lordships'  attention  a  little  to  the 
state  of  the  funds,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
afterwards  to  call  your  Lordships'  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  operation  of  them. 

There  are  two  funds  upon  which  the  Court 
draws  for  sums  for  which  it  has  occasion. 
One  is  called  the  Suitors'  Fund,  and  the 
other  is  called  the  Suitors'  Fee  Fund.  The 
Suitors'  Fund  arose  in  this  way— there  are 
in  the  Court  sums  of  money  sometimes  of  a 
large  amount,  which  the  persons  interest- 
ed in  them  never  require  to  be  invested. 
The  Court,  therefore,  under  the  authority 
of  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  itself  investing  from  time  to 
time  that  portion  of  the  Suitors'  *'  unem- 
ployed cash,"  as  it  is  called,  which  the 
Suitor  has  not  required,  or  directed  to 
be  invested  on  his  account.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  party  not  requiring  it  to 
be  invested  is,  that  of  course  he  cannot 
be  entitled  to  the  dividends  upon  that 
which  he  has  not  had  invested,  and  he 
is  not  liable  to  any  loss;  but  he  can  de- 
mand the  amount  simply  of  his  cash  when- 
ever he  thinks  proper  to  do  so.  The  divi- 
dends on  the  stock  thus  procured  are  partly 
applied  hy  the  Court  in  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  officers  and  expenses  of  the 
Court,  and  the  surplus  of  those  dividends 
is  again  invested  on  a  separate  account, 
though  as  part  of  the  same  Fund.  Nearly 
4,000,000£.  has  #  been  invested  in  this 
way,  and  the  sums  standing  on  these 
two  accounts  constitute  what  is  called 
the  Suitors'  Fund;  and  the  result  is, 
that  at  this  time  there  is  a  fund  pro- 
ducing an  income  of  11 1,0002.  and  a  frac- 
tion, which  is  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the  Court  and  of 
the  administration  of  justice.  Now,  my 
Lords,  the  sums  which  by  Parliament  have 
been  thrown  upon  this  fund  amount  to 
48,320{.  a  year.  The  annual  dividend  of 
the  fund  is  lll,843{.;  that  leaves  a  sur- 
plus  of  63,523Z.,  which  by  the  Act  of  last 
'^u— the  Suitors'  in  Chancery  Relief 
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Act — was  directed  to  he  carried  over  to  the 
next  fund,  that  is,  the  Suitors'  Fee  Fund. 
My  Lords,  the  Suitors'  Fee  Fund  is  a  fund — 
as  the  very  name  of  it  intimates-^which 
arises  from  fees  imposed  by  the  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  payable  by  the  suitors. 
That  balance  of  63,5232.  came  in  aid  of 
that  fund,  and  the  sum  which  this  year 
will  have  to  be  provided  for  as  charges 
upon  the  fee  fund  will  amount  to  167,4501. 
Then,  if  you  take  the  balance  which  is  to 
be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  fee  fund, 
63,5231.,  that  will  leave  an  amount  of 
93,9272.,  to  be  levied  upon  all  the 
Suitors  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Now, 
my  Lords,  1  have  no  occasion  to  tell 
your  Lordships  that  that  is  a  very  large 
sum;  yet  it  is  a  small  sum  compared  with 
the  actual  business  done.  My  Lords,  the 
amount  of  fees  levied  last  year  was 
133,8422.  The  estimated  amount,  I  have 
told  your  Lordships,  of  the  fees  this  year 
is  93,2412.;  that  is,  a  saving  of  40,6012.; 
and  then  there  is  to  be  added  3,8382.  to 
that  for  fees  hitherto  received  by  the 
officers  for  their  own  use,  which  have  been 
abolished,  and  which  the  suitors  will  not 
have  to  pay.  That  makes  a  sum  of 
44,4392.,  which  would  be  the  saving  in 
the  year.  But,  my  Lords,  the  Court  have 
received  copy  money;  they  have  had  to 
copy  documents,  and  have  charged  a  oer« 
tain  amount  per  folio  as  copy  money, 
and  that  sum  altogether  has  produced 
10,0002.  a  year.  The  solicitors  have 
complained  very  much  of  this.  They 
thought  it  was  taking  their  own  proper 
business  from  them,  and  that  they  could 
do  it  hotter  as  between  themselves  and 
their  clients,  if  it  were  left  to  them.  My 
Lords,  it  is  now  left  to  them,  and  they  wiU 
have  the  benefit  of  it.  The  solicitors  are 
themselves  to  furnish  the  copies,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  will,  as  heretofore,  amount  to 
10,0002.  a  year.  Your  Lordships  will  see 
it  is  not  a  saving  to  the  suitors,  heoause 
the  suitors  will  still  have  to  pay  for  copies; 
but  it  is  not  a  sum  raised  by  the  Court  in 
any  manner  upon  fees  which  the  Court  im- 
poses. The  result  is,  that,  taking  that 
10,0002.  off  the  44,4392.,  because  the 
suitors  will  still  have  to  pay  it,  there  is  a 
saving  of  34,4392.  in  this  year's  estimate 
between  the  costs  to  be  paid  in  the  coming 
year  by  the  general  body  of  suitors,  and 
the  costs  paid  in  last  year. 

My  Lords,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
show  to  your  Lordships  what  1  propose, 
to  state  to  your  Lordships,  in  some  little 
detail,  the  particulars  of  the  management 
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of  the  fiind  tinder  the  care  and  in  {he  name 
of  the  Accountant  General.  In  the  first 
place,  I  will  obBcrve  that  there  has  been 
some  complaint  made,  and  justlj  enough — 
not  as  regards  the  officers,  because  thej 
have  been  inclined  to  give  erery  facility 
and  to  do  more  than  officers  generally  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing^-but  complaints 
have  been  made  that  the  Accountant  Gene* 
ral's  office  is  shut  the  whole  of  the  long  vaca- 
tion, and  that  when  there  are  persons  who 
have  moneys  to  receive,  it  is  a  great  hard- 
ship that  they  cannot  receive  them.  I 
have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
arrangements  which,  without  pressing-— 
as  we  ought  not  to  press— improperly  upon 
officers  who  are  already  sufficiently  work- 
ed, will  enable  us  to  meet  the  just  de- 
mands of  the  public,  and  to  dear  the 
Oourt  from  that  imputation.  I  must  now 
draw  your  Lordships'  attention  particu- 
larly to  the  state  of  the  Funds  standing 
in  the  name  of  the  Accountant  General. 
The  Accountant  General  has  at  this  mo- 
ment standing  in  hit  name  the  sum  of 
48,016,826{.  stock^-an  enormous  sum  to 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  and  under  the 
care  of  the  Court;  and  I  have  the  satis- 
faction of  telling  your  Lordships  that 
no  human  being  has  a  claim  upon  that 
fund  which  it  is  not  fully  sufficient  to  an- 
swer. With  all  the  burdens  thrown  upon 
them,  the  funds  of  the  Oourt  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  them.  With  a  view 
of  seeing  whether  I  could  not  make  an 
arrangement  which  should  further  ease  the 
suitors  and  very  much  simplify  the  manage- 
ment, I  have  taken  great  pains  to  under- 
stand the  accounts,  and  to  see  what  fur- 
ther could  be  done.  Taking  this  last  year, 
the  stock  and  cash ''  turned  over  *'  exceeded 
21,000,0002.  of  money,  and  the  accounts 
are  upwards  of  17,000  in  number.  Tour 
Lordships  will  suppose,  therefore,  what 
without  great  care  would  be  the  difficulties 
incident  to  the  management  of  such  vast 
accounts.  The  amount  of  cash  which  was 
received  by  the  Court  during  last  year,  in- 
eluding  that  received  in  respect  of  sales  of 
securities,  was  5,973,769/.;  the  amount  of 
cash  paid  by  the  Court,  including  that 

? aid  upon  purchases,  was  5,993,5391.,  and 
invite  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
consideration  how  very  nearly  those  two 
sums  are  balanced.  Then  we  come  to  the 
stock.  The  stock,  considered  with  respect 
to  the  dealings  with  it,  is  of  two  classes. 
The  first  class  comprises  stock  purchased 
by  the  Court,  and  stock  sold  by  the  Court; 
the  seoond  class  ^omprisea  stock  accepted 


by  the  Oourt,  and  stock  transferred  by  the 
Court,  from  or  to  the  accounts  of  different 

{)arties.     The  result  of   that   is  as  fol- 
ows  : — The  stock  purchased  by  the  Court 
last  year  was  2,181,2492.     The  stock  sold 
by  the  Court  was  1,829,0092.,  making 
together  4,010,2582.    The  stock  accepted 
was  2,382,5912.,  the    stock    transferred 
was  2,964,8692.    Upon  a  comparison  of 
these  figures,  you  will  find  that  by  keep- 
ing that  stock  together  in  one  great  ac- 
count, instead  of  keeping  the  accounts  in 
the  different  causes  separately^  the  Court 
would  not  have  occasion  to  buy  for  the 
whole  year  more  than  230,0002.  stock  to 
meet  all  those  various  claims;  and  yet  your 
Lordships  will  observe  that  the  real  trans- 
actions, namely,  the  actual  purchases  and 
sales   of  stock  amounted  to  4,000,0002. 
and  upwards.     In  order  that  I  may  be 
fully  understood,  I  must  explain  to  your 
Lordships  the  way  in  which  transactions 
are  carried  on  between    the  Bank  and 
the  Accountant  General.    Your  Lordships, 
1  have  no  doubt,  are  perfectly  aware  that 
certain  transactions  at  the  Stock  Exchange 
are  carried  on  by  two  descriptions  of  per- 
sons, the  broker   and  the  jobber.      The 
jobber,  unlike  the  broker,  buys  and  sells 
stock  the  whole  day  long,  and  has  what 
is  called  the  'Hum  of  the  market*'  upon 
each  transaction,  so  that  buying  at  1-oth 
less  and  selling  at  l-8th  more,  in  the  result 
he  makes  l-8th  per  cent,  each  way,  and 
that  is  his  profit.     Now  the  Accountant 
General,  having  in  his  hands  this  vast  sum 
of  48,000,000r  stock,  goes  every  day  into 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  there  buys  in 
the  market  all  the  stock  which  he  requires 
to  buy,  and  sells  in  the  market  the  stock 
which  is  called  for,  and  which  has  to  be 
sold.  Your  Lordships  may  guess  how  very 
expensive  is  this  operation,  if  he  has  to 
pay  the  broker  and  give  the  jobber  his 
profit  both  ways — in  fact,  it  costs  12,0002. 
a  year — and  vet  no  individual  has  a  right 
to  complain,  because  no  more  is  done  in 
each  particular  transaction  than  the  indi- 
vidual himself  would  have  done  if  he  were 
dealing  with  his  own  funds.     What  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  accomplish  is  this,  to  get  rid, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  of  ail  sales  and  all  pur- 
chases.    I  have  had  the  scheme  ezammed 
by  the  experienced  officers  in  the  different 
departments.     And  I  may  say  here,  with 
reference  to  this  as  to  all  the  other  sub- 
jects which  I  have  to  mention,  that  1  have 
not  had  occasion  to  apply  to  any  officer  of 
the  Court,  from  the  highest  in  office  to  the 
lowest  in  station,  who  has  nptonost  readily 
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mj  Lords,  this  subject  was  a  few  years  ago 
under  the  consideration  of  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  1  will  quote  what 
is  said  in  their  Report,  which  is  called 
**  the  Second  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  Fees 
in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity"  in  May, 
1848.     They  there  recommend — 

*'  That  the  eystem  of  brokerage  on  the  suitors' 
fund  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  Accoun- 
tant General  should  be  paid  by  a  salary,  and  that 
only  the  balance  of  the  stock  required  to  be 
bought  or  sold  in  each  day  should  be  bought  or 
sold  by  the  broker,  and  that  the  one-«ighth  per 
cent  on  the  funds  transferred  thereby  saved  to  the 
suitor,  and  which,  but  for  this  alteration,  would 
have  been  actually  bought  and  sold,  should  be 
paid  to  the  suitors'  fee  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
suitors."         ^ 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  having  this  subject 
under  their  consideration  evidently  took 
for  their  guidance  the  practice  of  the  job- 
ber. A  jobber  never  goes  home  with 
more  stock  than  he  wishes  to  retain. 
They  say,  therefore,  that  the  Accountant 
General  should  go  each  day,  and  buy  or 
sell  only  the  balance  of  the  stock,  and  they 
day  also  that  the  saving  thereby  made 
ought  to  go  to  the  Suitors'  Fee  Fund. 
1  beg  leave  to  differ  from  that  Report  upon 
both  these  points.  I  see  no  necessity  what- 
ever for  the  Accountant  General  so  buying 
and  selling  every  day  or  any  day,  unless 
cash  is  actually  wanted  for  current  pur- 
poses. If  he  wants  cash,  he  must  of  course 
go  and  sell  stock  to  obtain  it;  but  with 
48,000,000^.  of  stock  he  never  can  want 
to  buy  stock.  The  plan  I  propose  has  been 
fully  worked  out  upon  paper,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  will  work  equally  well  in  practice. 
It  does  not  involve  going  to  the  Bank  at  all, 
nor  putting  the  party  to  the  expense  of  a 
broker;  but,  without  that,  everything  may 
be  kept  perfectly  right  and  regular,  and 
there  will  be  a  savmg  of  12,000^  a  year 
to  the  suitors.  That  is  a  saving  which  I 
think  should  go — not,  as  that  Report  pro- 
poses, for  the  benefit  of  the  suitors  gen- 
erally, but — to  the  individual  suitor.  I 
cannot  understand,  if  you  can  work  a  suit 
without  expense,  why  you  are  to  throw 
that  saving  into  the  general  fund.  Why 
should  not  the  man  himself  have  the  bene- 
fit of  it  ?  Tou  charge  him  dear  enough 
for  some  things,  and  if  you  can  let  him 
have  other  things  a  little  cheaper,  why 
should  he  not  have  the  benefit?  By 
the  plan  I  propose,  then,  upon  the  whole 
year  s  transactions  it  will  probably  only 
IThe  Lord  Chancellor 


be  necessary  to  sell  some  100,0002.  or 
200,0002.  stock.  The  transactions  will, 
of  course,  vary  from  day  to  day,  but  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  create  any  diffi- 
culty. It  is  not  until  cash  is  actually 
wanted  that  there  will  be  any  sale  at 
all.  I  believe  the  effect  will  be  that 
th^  accounts  will  be  simplified,  vast  ex- 
pense will  be  saved,  and  the  suitors  will  be 
benefited.  I  must  mention  to  your  Lord- 
ships that  one  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way 
of  this  arrangement  was,  that  you  would 
not  ascertain  what  is  the  price  to  be  paid 
or  accepted  by  the  different  persons  when 
there  is  no  longer  a  real  sale  or  purchase, 
but  only  one  existing  on  paper.  Fortu- 
nately, my  Lords,  we  are  enabled  to  meet 
the  difficulty  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. The  Bank  of  England  takes  the 
fluctuations  every  day  of  the  price  of  each 
fund  up  to  1  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  then 
it  strikes  the  average*  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  take  that  I  o'clock  average  as 
the  price  which  every  man  who  sells  is 
to  receive,  and  the  price  every  man  who 
buys  is  to  offer.  That  will  make  it  vexy 
fair  as  respects  all  parties,  and  it  wiU 
bring  this  further  advantage :  Very  often 
sums  are  ordered  to  be  transferred  at  the 
price  of  a  given  flay.  For  the  compu- 
tation the  broker  charges  a  percentage. 
The  same  I  o'clock  price  will  he  adapted 
to  those  transactions,  and  so  the  suitor 
will  be  saved  a  very  considerable  sum. 

I  have  told  your  Lordships  that  the 
fund  which  pays  so  much  of  the  expenses 
of  the  administration  of  justice  m  the 
Court  of  Chancery  consists  of  a  sum 
which  produces  110,0002.  a  year.  That 
has  been  produced  by  cash  paid  into  Court 
belonging  to  suitors  which  the  suitor  him- 
self has  not  required  to  be  invested.  I 
confess  during  a  great  part  of  my  profes- 
sional life  I  have  thought  that  that  was  a 
way  in  which  the  money  of  the  suitors 
ought  not  to  be  dealt  with.  The  Court 
of  Chancery  itself  never  permits  the  trus- 
tee of  a  fund  to  derive  any  benefit  from 
that  fund.  If  he  were  to  say,  **  This 
money,  of  which  I  am  trustee,  I  have  in- 
vested for  my  own  benefit,  taking  the 
corresponding  risk" — the  Court  would, 
without  any  hesitation,  declare  it  a  breach 
of  trust,  and  compel  him  to  give  up  all 
the  benefit  which  he  might  have  received. 
Now  the  Court  acts  differently  with  this 
fund;  for,  being  itself  a  guardian  and 
trustee  of  these  moneys,  because  they  are 
not  required  to  be  invested,  the  Court 
does  not  therefore  decline  to  invest  them; 
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but  the  Court  does  inveBt  them,  and  the 
interest  and  dividends  are  appropriated  to 
its  own  purposes.  The  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  this  is  of  this  nature,  thai  the 
Court  acts  as  hanker  of  the  suitors,  and, 
as  ordinarily  hankers  are  entitled  td  em- 
ploy a  balance  left  in  their  hands,  so  the 
Court  itself  is  entitled  to  use  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  suitors  generally  the  money 
which  is  thus  intrusted  to  it.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  something  in  that  argument;  but 
I  propose  to  adopt  the  following  plan — that 
for  the  future  any  unemployed  cash  shall  be 
laid  out  by  the  Court  when  it  is  not  re- 
quired to  be  inrested,  and  the  Court  shall 
bave  the  benefit  of  that  investment  for  two 
years,  treating  the  Court  as  a  banker  for 
that  purpose;  and  if  at  the  end  of  two 
years  there  shall  not  be  any  requisition 
not  to  lav  out  the  money,  the  party  enti- 
tled shall  have,  as  from  that  period^  the 
benefit  and  risk  of  the  past  investments. 
Very  often  this  unemployed  cash  is  not 
invested,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  other 
parties  having  no  personal  interest  in  it, 
a  negleot  of  which  the  persons  having 
such  an  mterest,  and  who  are  thereby  de- 
prived of  dividends  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled, have  cause  to  complain.  1  believe 
that  the  course  which  I  have  suggested 
will  meet  the  justice  of  the  case  without 
any  inconvenience. 

My  Lords,  I  have  now  reached  an- 
other proposal  which  I  hope  will  enable 
me  to  afford  still  further  relief  to  suitors. 
There  was  an  account  moved  for  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1851,  which  1  hold 
in  my  hand,  which  is  called  a  "  Return 
from  the  Accountant  General,  showing 
the  amount  of  cash  standing  to  differ- 
ent accounts  in  his  name,  and  not  dealt 
with  during  the  periods  of  10,  25,  and  50 
years  respectively  prior  to  the  1st  day  of 
August,  1850;  and  the  amount  of  stock  or 
other  securities  standing  to  different  ac- 
counts in  his  name,  the  dividends  on 
which  have  not  been  dealt  with  during  the 
same  periods  respectively."  It  gives  thej 
cash  and  stock  in  different  columns,  which  i 
have  *'  not  been  dealt  with,'*  as  the  expres- 1 
sion  is,  durixiff  10  years;  those  not  dealt 
with  during  25  years,  and  those  not  dealt 
with  during  50  years.  I  have  to  explain 
to  your  Lordships  that  the  first  line,  those 
not  dealt  with  during  10  years,  means  not 
dealt  with  for  10  years,  but  within  25 
years.  The  next  line,  not  dealt  with  for 
25  years,  means  not  dealt  with  for  25 
years,  but  within  50  years;  and  in  the 
next  line  50  years  means  50  years  and 


upwards.  I  wish  to  bring  all  those  sepa- 
rate accounts  together.  Many  of  those 
sums  are  so  circumstanced  that  the  parties 
can  never  call  for  them — they  are  in  the 
nature  of  unclaimed  stock.  The  Court 
has  dealt  with  them  in  this  manner: 
Suppose  there  has  been  a  sum  invest- 
ed :  when  the  dividends  are  received  they 
are  carried  to  the  dead  account;  so  that 
if  it  should  ever  become  a  living  account 
by  a  claim  upon  it  by  a  person  justly 
entitled,  that  man  wiU  find  his  original 
sum,  with  all  the  dividends  received  from 
time  to  time  added  to  the  capital  sum  he 
would  be  entitled  to  receive.  But  as  fast 
as  those  dividends  come  in,  they  fall  under 
the  head  of  **  cash  not  invested,"  and 
therefore  they  are  invested  in  a  common 
fund,  the  produce  of  which  the  Court  ap- 
plies to  its  own  purposes.  But  1  propose 
that  in  ease  of  the  suitors — and  only 
in  ease  of  the  suitors  and  for  no  other  pur- 
pose—the Lord  Chancellor  shall  himself  in- 
vestigate all  the  accounts,  and  shall  direct 
that  the  dividends  shall  from  time  to  time, 
instead  of  being  invested,  be  applied  to 
the  expense  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, so  as  to  relievo  the  suitors.  Such 
an  investigation  1  propose  shall  take  place 
every  five  years.  Independently  of  other 
circumstances,  the  cash  was  originally 
invested  at  an  average  of  86,  and  the 
profit,  therefore,  on  that  stock  would  now 
be  very  large.  That  will  yield  a  large 
sum  in  relief  of  the  suitor;  and  I  propose 
that  it  shall  be  applied  to  his  relief,  and 
ultimately  to  the  relief  also  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund. 

My  Lords,  I  cannot  pass  from  this  topio 
without  declaring  my  belief,  not  only 
that  it  is  impossible  that  justice  can 
be  anywhere  administered  more  speedily 
than  it  can  be,  and  will  be,  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  but  moreover  that  the  hour 
will  come,  and  is  not  far  distant,  when 
the  suitors  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  will 
have  no  costs  whatever  to  pay  for  the 
administration  of  justice — irrespective,  of 
course,  of  those  costs  which  must  always 
exist  between  solicitor  and  client — if  it  be 
considered  expedient  to  wholly  relieve  them. 
I  think  I  am  entitled  to  say,  that  I  have  al- 
ways been  decidedly  adverse  to  Government 
putting  its  hands  upon  this  fund.  I  remem- 
ber perfectly  weU  in  the  other  House,  many 
years  ago,  my  ear  being  caught  by  a  con- 
versation between  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr. 
Goulbum  and  Lord  Ashburton,  then  Mr. 
Baring,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  the 
Government  should,  as  it  was  said  they 
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could,  wiihont  any  danger  to  anybody, 
avail  themselves  of  the  funds  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  adopting  a  system  of  inscrip- 
tion in  a  public  book,  somewhat,  I  suppose, 
on  the  French  system,  by  which  the  debt 
would  be  altered  in  its  nature,  and  the  coun* 
try  would  have  the  use  of  the  fund  with* 
out  any  prejudice  to  the  suitor.  I  opposed 
it  as  strongly  as  I  oould,  and  pointed  out 
the  danger  which  it  would  involve,  not  only 
to  the  interests  of  the  public  creditor,  but 
also  to  the  administration  of  justice  itself. 
I  told  Mr.  HuskisBon  that  the  Equitable  also 
had  eight  millions  of  stock,  and  I  said, 
'* perhaps  you  would  like  to  take  that  too." 
The  day  may  come  when  the  Consolidated 
Fund  will  be  relieved  from  the  payments 
for  the  salaries  of  the  Judges;  and,  if  the 
funds  of  the  Court,  properly  applicable  in 
that  way,  are  sufficient,  I  should  think  it 
not  objectionable.  If  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient, I  think  the  salaries  of  the  Judges 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund;  but  if  you  have  a  fund  in  Court 
which  will  pay  them,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  this  fund  eventually  will,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  public  should  not  be  re* 
lieved  from  their  payment. 

I  shall  lay  before  your  Lordships  a  Bill 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
several  measures  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  is  one  small  measure  to  which 
I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  alluding. 
It  is  with  reference  to  the  persons  who 
are  called  Masters  Extraordinary  in  Chan- 
cery. I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  look 
into  this  subject,  and  I  find  that  a  great 
many  of  the  parties  who  are  so  called  as- 
sume this  title  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
themselves  the  appearance  of  being  in  a 
peculiar  manner  trusted  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  It  costs  Si.  or  91,,  and  the 
appointment  is  gazetted.  I  propose  to 
take  away  from  Uiem  their  high-sounding 
title,  and  to  give  them  the  plainer  name 
of  ''country  agents  to  administer  oaths 
in  Chanceiy,"  and  that  they  shall  not  be 
gazetted.  I  propose,  also,  that  officers 
should  be  appointed  to  discharge  similar 
functions  in  the  metropolitan  district.  The 
fees  now  paid  on  their  appointment  are  ex- 
orbitant, and  my  plan  is  that  they  should 
pay  one  fee  of  II.  once  for  all.  That  will 
be  another  great  benefit  to  the  solicitors. 

I  have  now  to  state  to  your  Lordships 
what  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  done 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
wish  of  your  Lordships  and  the  other 
House  of  Pariiament  in   regard  to  the 

rther  improvement  of  the  jurisdiction  in 
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Chancery*  We  hare  bad  the  misfortune, 
since  we  met,  to  lose  the  services  of  a  very 
learned  and  excellent  person,  from  whom 
most  valuable  assistance  has  been  derived 
on  these  subjects.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  thought  it  right  to  issue  a  new 
Commission,  including  the  surviving  mem* 
hers  of  the  former  Commission,  and 
adding  others;  among  them  one  of  the 
Yioe-Chanceilors,  and  Mr.  Rolt,  Sir  John 
Dodson,  Dr.  Lushington,  and  Dr.  Harding; 
the  object  of  the  Government  being  not 
only  that  the  inquiries  already  commenced 
should  be  prosecuted,  but  that  there  should 
be  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  juria- 
diction  in  testamentary  matters  in  the  dif* 
ferent  courts  of  the  country.  It  is  a  great 
misfortune  that  a  man's  wiU  has  to  be 
subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  different 
tribunals,  whose  principles  of  procedure 
cannot  be  reconciled.  There  have  been 
many  oases  in  which  great  hardship  has 
resulted  from  the  variety  of  jurisdictions. 
There  was,  for  instance,  a  case  of  Dew  o. 
Clark,  which  is  well  knoWn  to  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  and 
doubtless  to  many  others  of  your  Lord- 
ships, and  in  which  I  was  counsel.  There, 
a  man  being  affected  by  partial  insanity, 
which  manifested  itself  in  some  delusions 
respecting  his  daughter,  left  his  property, 
both  real  and  personal,  to  his  nepnews, 
passing  by  his  daughter.  The  will  was 
disputed,  and  successfully  disputed,  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  personal  estate,  and  was  set  aside. 
The  matter  came,  by  way  of  appeal,  be- 
fore mv  noble  and  learned  Friend,  and  he 
refused  a  Commission  of  Review.  But 
then  the  parties  upholding  the  will  declared 
that  they  had,  as  no  doubt  they  had,  the 
right  to  take  the  case  before  a  jury  in  a 
Court  of  Common  Law  with  reference  to 
a  small  real  estate,  and  that  they  would 
exercise  that  right.  And  after  all  this 
litigation,  and  these  solemn  decisions,  the 
daughter,  under  the  advice  of  her  coun- 
sel, of  whom  I  was  one,  was  driven  to  con- 
vey the  real  est&te  to  the  nephews  who 
claimed  under  the  will,  as  the  only  way  of 
preventing  the  whole  case  being  tried  over 
again  before  a  different  tribunal.  And 
further,  my  Lords,  now  that  the  appeal 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  lies  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  not  to  your  Lordships'  House,  yoa 
have  a  complete  separation  of  two  jurisdic- 
tions which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile. 
This  is  a  state  of  things  which  is  discredit- 
able to  the  country,  and  owpht  not  to  be 
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ftllowed  to  eontixiue.  There  ought  to  he  one 
plain  rule  hy  which  the  proceedings  of  all 
GourtB  should  be  guided,  and  the  Govern- 
ment  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  see 
whether  some  means  cannot  be  found  of 
bringing  more  into  harmony  on  this  subject 
the  different  powers  of  the  different  Courts. 
It  is  of  no  use*  however,  attempting  to 
disguise  that  a  more  extended  inrestigation 
Into  the  working  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  must  follow  at  no  disfant  period. 

There  is  one  short  Bill  which  the  Groyem- 
ment  will  think  it  desirable  to  introduce 
with  reference  to  the  Patent  Law.  I  regret 
to  say  that  some  of  the  infenor  clerks  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  have  at  times  received 
public  money  and  have  not  accounted  for  it. 
This  evil  has  been  wholly  obviated  by  the 
late  substitution  of  stamps  for  money  pay- 
ments,  and  we  propose  to  apply  the  same 
system  under  the  Patent  Law  Amendment 
Act  of  last  Session. 

I  will  now  call  your  Lordships'  attention 
to  a  very  different  subject,  one  in  which 
many  of  your  Lordships,  and  especially  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Lyndhurst) 
take  a  deep  interest — I  mean  the  subject 
of  Lunacy.  My  Lords,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  machinery  at  work  (but  perhaps  not  too 
much)  on  this  subject.  There  is  not  only 
the  authority  of  the  Great  Seal  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  Queen's  Sign- 
manual,  but  there  are  two  Masters  in  Luna- 
cy, and  a  Registrar  in  Lunacy,  and  there 
are  three  Visitors,  whose  duty  it  is,  under 
the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1833,  to  visit 
persons  who  are  lunatics,  by  inquisition. 
Besides  that,  there  are,  under  another  Act 
of  Parliament  (commonly  called  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  Act),  eleven  Commissioners, 
five  of  whom  are  unpaid  and  six  are  paid, 
that  body  being  presided  over  by  the  noble 
Earl  himself  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury); 
of  whose  seal  and  the  dedication  of  whose 
time  to  this  service  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly.  Their  duty  is  to 
license  asylums,  to  visit  those  asjlums, 
and  genenlly  to  have  the  supervision  of 
them.  That  system  has  worked  well;  but 
in  the  course  of  time  has  been  found  to  re- 
quire considerable  amendment.  Those 
amendments  are  now  in  progress,  under 
my  direction,  with  the  full  co-operation  of 
the  noble  Earl  and  his  colleagues;  and  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  the 
difficulties  which  have  hitherto  been  found 
to  arise  in  the  working  of  the  Commission 
will  be  removed  by  the  assistance  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Masters,  who  are  attached  to 
the  Lord  OhanoeUor  in  a  more  particular 


manner   than  those    Commissioner  are, 
execute  all  Commissions  of  Lunacy,  and 
also  receive  orders   and  make   inquiries. 
They  are  very  fully  employed,  and  are  per- 
sons very  competent  to  their  duties.     The 
Registrar  also  has  important  duties  to  per- 
form, which  he  performs  very  much  to 
my  satisfaction.     However,  when  the  sys- 
tem is  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  has,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  send  everything  to 
the  Master  for  inquiry,  and  that  then  the 
Master  has  to  inquire,  and  when  he  has 
made  inquiries  to  send  it  back  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  that  then  there  is  to  be 
a  hearing  in  Court  before  him,  there  must 
be   undoubtedly  a  very  considerable  loss 
of  time,  and  much  unnecessary  expense. 
Then,  again,  there  are  many  cases  in  which, 
on  the  execution  of  a  Commission  of  Lu- 
nacy, the  intervention  of  a  Jury  is  not  only 
unnecessary  but  absurd.     My  Lords,  too 
great  anxiety  cannot  be  felt,  with  regard  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  not  to  dispense 
too  hastily  with  a  jury  as  a  universal  rule; 
but  there  are  cases  in  which,  upon  the 
mere   sight  of  a  person,  it  is  manifestly 
a    solemn  mockery   to    summon   a  jury 
to  inquire  whether  he    is  of  sane  mind 
or  not,   and,  for  that  purpose,  to  bring 
him   before   the  jury,  paining    unneces- 
cessarily  the  feelings  of  relatives  and  friends 
without  the  slightest  object.     I  propose  to 
do  away,  as  far  as  may  be,  with  this  evil 
by  means  which  I  will  presently  explain 
to  your  Lordships  in  detail.     There  are 
three  classes  of  criminal  lunatics  for  whose 
care  and  maintenance  it  is  necessary  to 
make  provision :  criminals  who  have  been 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity;  cri« 
minals    who    are    in  custody,    and  have 
never  been  tried  because  they  are  lunatic; 
and  persons  who  are  dangerous  and  at 
large.     I  could  not  entirely  agree  with 
what  was  proposed  by  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  last  Session  in  the 
Bill  which  he  introduced  for  a  very  excel- 
lent purpose — namely,  for  enabling  a  per- 
son who  was  evidently  insane  and  danger- 
ous to  be  at  once  taken  and  oonfined,  and 
also  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  per- 
sons who  were  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  were 
left  there  by  their  friends,  and  who,  for  the 
want  of  funds,  were  liable  to  be  turned  out 
by  the  keepers  of  such  asylums,  even 
though  their  being  at  large  might  be  at- 
tended with  danger.     I  hope  to  devise  a 
plan  which,  while  it  will  save  the  public 
from  the  dianger  to  be  apprehended  from 
a  person  elear^  insane  being  left  at  large 
till  proper  stepa  can  be  takon^to  oonfipo 
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him,  sball,  on  the  other  hand,  inrolve  no 
danger  of  the  infringement  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  ih  any  way. 

At  present,  with  respect  to  Commissions 
of  Lunacy,  the  course  pursued  is  this :  In 
the  case  of  each  person  supposed  to  be  a 
lunatic,  a  commission  issues,  directed  to  the 
Masters,  to  inquire  with  a  Jury  whether 
the  person  is  of  unsound  mind  or  not.  I 
propose  to  issue  one  standing  commission, 
and  to  refer  every  case  as  it  occurs  to  it. 
By  that  means  there  will  be  saved  at  once 
a  very  considerable  expense.  I  then  pro- 
pose that  in  every  case  there  shall  be 
notice  given  to  the  person  respecting  whom 
the  inquiry  is  to  be  made,  and  that  he 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  require  a  jury;  and 
that  unless  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself, 
upon  personal  inspection  of  him,  shall  be 
of  opinion  that  his  infirmity  of  mind  is 
80  great  as  to  render  him  incapahle  of 
forming  a  rational  wish,  he  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  have  the  intervention  of  a  jury. 
The  examination  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor would  be  analogous  to  that  which  he 
now  makes  in  cases  of  application  for  a 
traverse.  Such  an  application  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  near  me  (Lord  Cran- 
worth)  will  remember  was  made  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Cumming,  when  he  and  I 
and  our  learned  Colleague  held  that  a 
party  was  entitled  to  a  traverse  as  of  right, 
subject  to  an  inspection  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  object  of  such  an  inspection 
being  to  ascertain,  not  whether  the  party 
is  of  sound  mind  or  not,  but  simply  whe- 
ther he  is  so  far  sane  as  that  the  traverse 
may  appear  to  be  really  desired  by  him- 
self, and  not  merely  by  some  other  inte- 
rested party.  In  like  manner  I  propose 
that,  if  upon  a  similar  examination  in  the 
ease  of  an  application  for  an  inquiry,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  sees  that  the  party  him- 
self really  wishes  for  it,  he  shall  direct  a 
jury;  but  that  if  no  such  requisition  is 
made  by  the  party,  or  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor is  satisfied,  on  such  personal  exam- 
ination, that  the  party  is  not  competent  to 
express  a  desire  upon  it,  and  that  it  is 
unnecessary,  the  Master  shall  proceed  with 
the  inquiry  without  a  jury — and  that  the 
finding  of  the  Master  that  the  party  is 
insane  shall  operate  as  an  inquisition  taken 
before  a  jury.  And  I  propose,  besides, 
that  the  Master  should  in  any  case  have 
power  to  summon  a  jury,  if,  on  investiga- 
tion, he  think  it  necessary.  In  that  way 
an  enormous  expense  will  be  saved,  while 
the  rights  of  this  unhappy  class  of  persons 
will  be  entirely  preserved.  Again,  my 
The  Lord  Chancellor 


Lords,  a  large  expense  is  now  incurred  hy 
the  inquiry  at  what  time  the  party  first 
became  of  unsound  mind.  This  originated, 
no  doubt,  in  a  desire  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Crown;  but  the  Crown  no  longer 
takes  any  beneficial  interest  in  the  es- 
tates of  lunatics.  The  result  of  the  inquiry 
on  this  point  is  in  nine  times  out  of  ten  of  no 
value  at  all,  and  in  no  case  is  it  of  any  value 
beyond  its  being  primd  facie  evidence.  It 
very  often  happens  that  after  all  these  in- 
quiries have  been  made,  and  every  protec- 
tion has  been  carefully  and  laboriously 
thrown  around  the  lunatic,  you  have  not 
left  him  enough  of  his  property  to  provide 
for  his  bare  maintenance.  My  intention 
therefore  is,  that  it  should  be  provided 
that  the  inquiry  as  to  the  sanity  or  insanity 
should  have  relation  only  to  the  time  pre- 
sent, unless  under  a  special  Order  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  for  carrying  it  back  to  a 
particular  date.  I  propose,  further,  under 
the  power  given  by  an  Act  of  last  Ses- 
sion, to  substitute  a  percentage  on  the 
incomes  of  lunatics  for  the  fees  now  paid; 
and,  my  Lords,  I  think  I  may  say  that 
the  application  of  that  principle  may  be 
safely  intrusted  to  my  hands,  because  I 
have  always  been  of  opinion  that  it  is  most 
unjust  to  make  a  rich  man  who  is  afflicted 
with  lunacy  liable  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
poor  man  who  is  similarly  afflicted,  merely 
for  that  reason.  I  also  propose  to  get  rid  of 
unnecessary  attendances  by  the  next  of  kin. 
The  next  of  kin  have  a  sort  of  inchoate 
right  to  look  after  the  property  of  a  lunatic, 
because  if  he  die  without  leaving  a  will,  they 
may  he  entitled  to  inherit.  I  do  not  mean, 
therefore,  that  the  attendance  of  the  next 
of  kin  should  be  altogether  prevented,  but 
that  in  proper  cases  a  certain  number 
should  be  allowed  to  appear.  The  next 
thing  to  be  attempted  is,  to  save  those  un- 
necessary references  which  I  have  already 
alluded  to.  The  great  difficulty  is,  to  im- 
prove the  working  of  the  Masters*  Office, 
by  extending  their  powers  without  trench- 
ing on  the  authority  of  the  person  acting 
under  the  Queen's  Sign-manual,  which  au- 
thority it  is  impossible  to  give  up.  A  man 
petitions  for  an  inquiry — the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor sends  it  to  the  Master— the  Master 
makes  a  report,  which  goes  again  before 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  I  shall  propose  that, 
for  the  future,  wherever  the  Masters  are  of 
opinion  that  if  a  petition  went  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  he  would  send  it  to  them  as  a 
matter  of  course  for  inquiry,  they  shall 
have  power  to  proceed  with  the  inquiry 
without  any  order  of  reference  at  all.  of 
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conrse  subject  to  objection  by  any  party — 
and  1  tbink  that  may  be  accomplished.  The 
last  question  with  which  1  have  to  trouble 
your  Lordships  on  the  subject  that  1  am 
now  dealing  with  is  this :  a  great  many  mat- 
ters are  brought  before  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor at  a  public  hearing  in  Court,  which  may 
be  appropriately  disposed  of  at  Chambers. 
If,  my  Lords,  we  adopted  a  system  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Masters  in  Chancery  Abolition  Act  of  last 
Session,  the  Masters  in  Lunacy  should  have 
chambers  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor;  but  that  is  imprac- 
ticable. 1  propose,  however,  that  when 
the  report  of  a  Master  is  not  objected  to, 
that  report,  instead  of  being  made  the 
subject  of  a  petition  which  must  be  heard 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  Court,  shall  be 
transmitted  from  the  office  of  the  Master 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  the  hands  of  the 
Registrar.  If  it  is  a  matter  which  requires 
public  investigation,  either  party  will  have 
the  right  to  require  it  to  be  so  investigated. 
In  that  way  no  expense  will  be  incurred  by 
an  order  so  made  in  Chambers  beyond  the 
necessary  cost  of  the  order  itself.  My  Lords, 
there  is  a  class  of  small  cases  in  Lunacy 
with  respect  to  which  a  great  deal  of  feeling 
has  been  naturally  excited.  Several  very 
painful  cases  were  stated  to  your  Lord- 
ships last  year — for  instance,  the  case  of  a 
household  servant  who  had  saved  a  small 
sum  in  the  course  of  his  service,  and  who 
became  a  lunatic.  A  commission  issued 
in  his  case,  and  the  various  expenses  left 
scarcely  anything  of  his  hard-earned  sav- 
ings for  his  support.  I  propose  to  deal  with 
the  cases  of  such  persons  with  great  ten- 
derness. In  cases  where  the  amount  of 
property  is  under  7002.,  !or  the  income 
under  502.,  I  propose  that  it  shall  be  char- 
ged nothing  under  the  scale  of  percentage 
till  the  fund  is  called  for  out  of  Court  on 
the  death  of  the  party  himself,  and  then 
only  such  a  small  percentage  as  will  be  a 
fair  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of 
'  the  establishment.  There  is  only  one  point 
further  on  the  subject  of  Lunacy  which  I 
will  mention.  Your  Lordships  are  aware 
that  in  the  Act  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned as  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act,  there 
is  an  exception  of  Bethlehem  Hospital 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  one  of  the  proposed  amendments  of 
that  Act  is  to  give  the  Commissioners 
power  to  visit  that  Hospital.  I  say  this 
without  the  slightest  intention  of  implying 
any  censure  upon  the  governors  of  that 
institution.      Charges  have   been   made 


I  against  them:  it  may  be  my  duty  to  inves- 
tigate those  charges;  but  it  has  not  been 
so  hitherto,  and  I  can  sincerely  say  that  I 
am  altogether  ignorant  of  the  merits  of 
the  charges  against  them. 

Another  subject  on  which  I  have  some 
observations  to  make  to  your  Lordships  is 
that  of  Bankruptcy.  The  Act  of  1849  es- 
tablished an  entire  code  of  bankruptcy  law. 
It  required  Orders,  however,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  that  Act  into  full  opera- 
tion, which  Orders  have  only  recently 
been  issued  by  the  Commissioners,  with 
my  approval,  as  the  Act  required.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
concurrence  of  eight  Commissioners,  which 
the  Act  rendered  necessary.  I,  however, 
set  about  the  matter  witb  some  earnest- 
ness, and  163  orders  have  been  issued, 
which  complete  the  system  that  the  Act 
of  1849  introduced.  One  great  difficulty 
which  has  been  felt  is  with  respect  to  the 
payment  of  the  official  assignees.  It  is  a 
subject  which  has  very  much  engaged,  not 
your  Lordships'  attention,  but  the  atten- 
tion of  merchants  in  the  City  of  London. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  seemed  to  give  to 
each  Commissioner  the  power  of  fixing  the 
allowances  to  the  official  assignees  in  his 
own  Court,  which  led  to  variation  of  the 
scales  in  the  Courts  of  the  different  Com- 
missioners; but  I  propose  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  should  have  power,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Justices, 
to  adopt  one  scale  binding  in  the  Courts 
of  all  the  Commissioners  throughout  the 
country.  With  regard  to  their  remunera- 
tion, the  official  assignees  have  been  placed 
in  a  false  position.  When  those  officers 
were  first  appointed,  there  were  great  ar- 
rears of  bankrupts'  estates  outstanding, 
from  which  the  official  assignees  received 
a  large  income;  in  some  cases,  I  believe,  so 
large  as  to  exceed  the  incomes  of  the  Com- 
missioners, the  Registrar,  and  all  the  other 
officers  of  the  Court.  In  the  course  of  time 
that  source  of  profit  ceased,  and  they  now 
complain  that  their  emoluments  are  too 
small.  I  have  been  reluctantly  induced  to 
agree  to  an  order  which  gives  them  a  cer- 
tain percentage  upon  each  debt.  For  a  long 
while  I  objected,  and  wished  the  allowance 
to  be  upon  the  gross  receipts;  but  I  was 
told  that  that  would  be  a  very  insufficient 
amount,  and  that  it  could  not  in  justice  be 
adopted,  and  therefore  I  gave  it  up.  But 
the  new  system  must  be  subject  to  this 
condition:  I  propose  not  to  fill  up  the 
appointment  of  any  official  assignee,  which 
being  left  vacant  would  enabkt  the  other 
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offioial  aaBignees  to  obtam  a  sufficient  re^ 
muneration.  la  the  case  of  Manoliester, 
one  of  tho  official  assignees  has  been  unfor- 
tunately dismissed,  I  have  not  filled  up 
the  vacaney  so  oooasioned,  because  the 
inoomo  arising  from  that  particular  office 
is  not  sufficient  to  remunerate  a  gentle* 
man  for  his  labour  and  time;  but  by 
this  addition  to  the  remuneration  of  the 
others  the  difficulty  will  be  oreroome.  I 
propose,  also,  that  the  Lord  Chanoellor  shall 
be  empowered  to  refrab  from  filling  up  ya- 
caneies  which  may  occur  in  the  number  of 
Commissioners  in  the  country,  so  as  to 
bring  the  number  more  into  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  district.  My 
Lords,  I  have  been  very  anxiously  in* 
quiring  what  can  be  the  reason  why  the 
business  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  has 
fallen  off,  especially  when  I  peroeive  that 
the  fees  received  in  respect  of  business  in 
that  Court  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  ex* 
penses.  At  the  same  time,  my  liOrds,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  payments 
include  an  amount  of  1 8,0002.  a  year  for 
compensations  to  gentlemen  whose  offices 
have  been  abolished  by  Parliament.  Thero- 
foro  it  is  not  fair  to  attribute  to  the  present 
administration  of  justice  in  bankruptcy  the 
expense  represented  by  the  whde  amount 
of  those  payments.  As  these  compensa- 
tions drop,  Uie  funds  of  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy will  become  moro  capable  of  de- 
fraying its  current  expenses.  One  reason 
assigned  for  the  falling-off  of  the  busi- 
ness, has  been,  that  the  system  of  giv- 
ing different  classes  of  certificates  ope- 
rates as  a  stigma  upon  the  trader.  The 
first  commeroial  men  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, merchant  princes  as  they  are,  men  of 
the  highest  feelings,  may  fall  into  misfor- 
tune; but  in  order  to  obtain  a  first-class 
eertifioate  it  is  requisite  that  nothing  but 
unavoidable  misfortune  shall  have  contri- 
buted to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  party. 
Now,  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  commeroe 
is  enterprise,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  say 
whero  enterprise  ends,  and  want  of  doe 
caution  begins.  I  am  persuaded  that  one 
of  the  effects  of  the  present  system  is  to 
keep  out  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  many 
cases  where  persons  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  it,  wero  it  not  for  fear 
of  the  stigma  which  might  be  unjustly  in- 
flicted upon  those  who  by  their  instru- 
mentality become  exposed  to  it.  The  Act 
of  Parliament  enacts  that  **  the  Court, 
having  regard  to  the  conformity  of  the 
bankrupt  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  and  to 
bis  conduct  as  a  trader  before  as  well  as 
The  Lord  Chancellor 


after  his  bankruptcy,  and  whether  the  al« 
lowance  of  his  eertifioate  be  opposed  by 
any  creditor  or  not,  shall  judge  of  any  ob« 
jection  against  allowing  such  certificate, 
and  either  find  the  bankrupt  entitled  there- 
to and  allow  the  same,  or  refuse  or  suspend 
the  allowance  thereof,  or  annex  such  con* 
ditions  thereto  as  the  justice  of  the  case 
may  require. ' '  It  is,  therefore,  imposible  to 
say  that  a  very  large  power  is  not  here  given 
to  the  Commissioner.  It  is  enacted  in  the 
next  section  that  the  certificate  shall  be  in 
the  form  given  in  the  schedule,  and  firom 
that  schedule  all  the  difficulty  has  arisen. 
The  Commissioner  is  directed  by  the  sohe* 
dule  to  certify  that  the  bankruptcy  has  arisen 
from  unavoidable  losses  and  misfortunes, 
and  thereupon  to  award  a  first-class  cer* 
tificate;  or  that  the  bankruptcy  has  arisen 
not  wholly  from  unavoidable  losses  and 
misfortunes,  in  which  case  he  is  to  award 
a  certificate  of  the  second  class;  or  that 
the  bankruptcy  has  not  arisen  from  un- 
avoidable losses  and  misfortunes,  in  which 
case  he  is  to  award  a  certificate  of  the  third 
class.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
the  Commissioners  have  the  power  to  ex- 
amine into  all  the  acts  of  the  bankrupt, 
including  his  personal  conduct,  and  to  Bont- 
tinise  it  in  a  way  which  has  led  to  very 
great  objection  on  the  part  of  many  persons 
to  bring  those  with  whom  they  have  had 
commercial  dealings  into  the  Court.  I  pro- 
pose to  repeal  so  much  of  the  Act  as  gives 
the  Commissioners  power  to  grant  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd  class  Certificates,  but  to  leave  un- 
touched the  power  of  refusing  or  suspending 
the  allowance  of  the  certificate.  The  second 
reason  alleged  for  the  falling-off  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  is,  that 
the  percentage  is  unduly  high  where  the 
property  exceeds  1,0002.  This  objection 
I  propose  to  obviate,  if  I  find  the  allega- 
tion is  well-founded.  I  may  mention  an- 
other thing  which  has  led  to  a  falling-off 
of  the  funds  of  that  Court.  Parties  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  entering  the  Court 
and  availing  themselves  of  its  jurisdio-' 
tion  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then, 
when  it  was  convenient  to  themselves,  of 
withdrawing  from  it  and  settling  matters 
privately.  I  am  far  from  desiring  to  in- 
terfere with  their  power  of  doing  so,  but  I 
think  they  ought  not  to  be  allow^  to  throw 
serious  labour  upon  the  officers  of  the  Court, 
without  paying  a  just  oontributiou  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  Court. 

It  was  proposed  last  Session  by  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham),  that 
certamof  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  ChaM- 
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oery  ahould  be  ezerciBed  by  tbe  Judgea  of  | 
the  Oountj  Courts.  I  entirely  agree  with  my 
noble  and  learned  Friend  that  those  powers 
may  properly  be  given  in  aid  of  tbe  Court  of 
Chanoery;  but  I  propose  to  give  them  to 
tbe  Commisaionera  A  tbe  Court  of  Bank* 
mptoy  instead  of  to  tbe  County  Court 
Judgea»  beeause  I  think  that  the  Commis- 
aionen,  from  the  nature  of  their  jurisdie- 
tion,  will  be  likely  to  perform  those  duties 
with  more  satisfaction  to  the  Court  of  Chan* 
oery  itself.  I  also  propose  to  gire  to  the 
Commiasionera  of  Bankrnptoy  jurisdiction 
under  what  are  called  the  Dead  Men's 
Clauses.  Under  those  elauses  the  Court 
would  have  the  same  jurisdietioB  after  the 
man'a  death  as  during  hia  life,  subject  to 
this  restriction,  that  toe  man  had  been  a 
trader  within  the  bankrupt  laws  at  the 
time  of  bis  death,  and  that  his  debts  re- 
mained unpaid  for  a  certain  time  after  his 
death.  One  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
adoption  of  this  oourse  is,  that  1  hare  as- 
certained that  the  costs  of  such  proceed- 
ings in  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  would  be 
considerably  higher  than  the  costs  of  simi- 
lar proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Another  difficulty  ia,  that  under  the  admin* 
istration  of  bankruptcy  specialty  debts  are 
cut  down  to  an  equality  with  simple  contract 
debts.  Thia  is  not  objectionable  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  bankruptcy  when  the  trader 
is  aliTO,  but  of  course  it  cannot  be  al- 
lowed after  his  death.  It  will  therefore  be 
necessary,  my  Lords,  to  take  care  to  re- 
aenre  to  the  specialty  creditor  the  rights 
which  he  would  now  haye  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  after  the  death  of  his  debtor. 

Another  point  to  which  I  would  refer 
before  passing  from  the  subject  of  Bank 
mptcy  is  this:  Solicitors  are  now  per- 
mitted to  appear  as  advocates  before  the 
Commissioners  of  Bankruptcy.  I  propose 
to  put  the  same  restriction  as  is  now  put 
upon  attorneys  under  the  County  Courts 
Act.  That  is,  my  Lords,  I  object  to  what 
are  called  attorney-advocates.  I  do  not 
object  to  a  man's  attoiney  arguing  his  ease 
for  him,  but  I  do  object  to  an  attorney 
bdng  tamed  into  a  barrister,  and  acting  as 
an  advocate.  There  is  no  fair  play  in 
that.  I  desire  to  see  the  profession  stand 
upon  its  proper  basis.  I  wish  the  barris' 
ter  not  to  trench  upon  the  prorinoe  of 
the  attorney,  nor  the  attorney  upon  the 
province  of  Uie  barrister.  Let  each  stand 
in  hia  own  place.  Depend  upon  it,  my 
Lords,  if  the  system  which  has  so  long 
prevaUed  be  broken  in  upon,  great  evils  will 
enaue.  It  will  necessarily  lower  the  char- 
acter of  the  Bat.    Whether  it  wiB  elevate 


the  character  of  attorneys,  I  will  not  »tay 
to  determine;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  must 
be   equality.      Your  Lordships    had,   in 
the  course  of  last  Session,  to  decide  whe- 
ther yon  would  continue  the  restriction 
upon  counsel  from  acting  in  the  County 
Courts  without  attorneys,  or  whether  yon 
would  leave  tbe  etiquette  of  tbe  profession 
and  the  bonour  of  the  Bar  to  maintain 
things  as  they  have  hitherto  existed.     It 
so  happened  that  tbe  decision  of   that 
question,  if  I  may  say  so,  devolved  upon 
myself.    My  noble  and  learned  Friends 
were  divided  in   opinion,  two  and  two, 
and  as  tbe  matter  was  left  by  the  House 
to  the  decision  of  the  Law  Lords,  it  ne- 
cessarily fell  to  the  fifkb  to  give  the  cast- 
ing vote,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  upon  the 
question.     I  did  give  that  vote  with  great 
raluctance  in  favour  of  repealing  the  law 
which  prohibited  counsel  from  acting  with- 
out attorneys;  but  while  I  did  so  I  took 
care  expressly  to  state  that  I  gave  that 
vote  upon  the  distinct  statement  that  at- 
torneys had  threatened  the  Bar  that  if 
they  took  business  in  the  County  Courts, 
they  sboulc^  not  have  business  elsewhere. 
I  meant  to  leave  it,  therefore,  to  tbe  honour 
of  tbe  Bar  to  act  as  they  bad  always  acted, 
not  intending  to  open  the  door  at  all,  unless 
there  be  an  absolute  necessity  for  it,  to  the 
practice  of  barristers  acting  without  the  in- 
tervention of  attorneys — a  practice,  in  my 
view,  highly  objectionable,  and  one  which 
I  should  be  the  last  person  to  counte- 
nance.    Certain  barristers,  however,  I  re- 
gret to  hear,  have  since  then  taken  upon 
themselves  to  decide  that  they  will  thus 
act  without  attorneys.    That  is  a  practice, 
my  Lords,  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
reprobated.     I  am  far  from  saying  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  the  Bar, 
as  a  body,  may  not  properly  meet  and 
consider  what  it  becomes  them  in  their 
station  to  do.     But  if  any  such  serious 
change  in  the  long-established  usage  of 
the  Bar  is  to  be  made,  it  ought  at  any 
rate  to  be  made  with  the  concurrence  of  a 
large  majority;  and  I  entirely  object  to  any 
small  number,  or  even  to  any  considerablei 
number,  taking  upon  themselves  to  act 
contrary  to  the  general  rule  of  tbe  pro- 
fession,  now   so    long    established.     Jily 
Lords,  tbe  Bar  at  the  present  moment 
is  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  I   would 
recommend  everybody  having  any  voice  or 
any  influence  in  this  matter  to  consider 
where — ^if  you  allow  tbe  Bar  to  lower  its 
own  station  or  dignity — ^you  are  to  look  for 
learned  persons  to  fill  your  Benches  ai^ 
canyon  the  adnizufltration  of  juAtiee.^  ^ ' 
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With  respect  to  the  County  Courts, 
my  Lords,  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  at  present 
to  propose  any  change  in  them.  My 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham) 
wished  for  an  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  as  to  their  operation  ; 
hut  I  think  so  many  changes  have  al- 
ready been  made  in  them  by  the  Legis- 
lature that  we  ought  now  for  a  time  to 
leave  them  alone,  especially  as  there  is  so 
much  that  is  useful  in  other  ways  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  same  noble  and  learned  Lord  will 
be  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  proceed 
with  what  is  called  a  ''Digest  of  the 
Criminal  Law."  Tour  Lordships  are 
aware  that  this  is  a  subject  which  has 
been  very  much  considered.  Two  Commis- 
sions have  been  appointed,  whose  labours 
have  occupied,  in  the  whole,  some  fifteen 
years,  and  have  produced  thirteen  blue 
books,  in  which  is  to  be  found  muc)i  valu- 
able information.  The  country  has  already 
expended  40,0002.  in  the  acquisition  of  this 
information ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  that 
expenditure  should  not  be  thrown  away. 
At  the  same  time.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  renew  the 
Commission:  such  a  step  they  consider 
would  only  lead  to  expense,  delay,  and 
difficulty,  and  they  therefore  propose  to 
proceed  with  measures  founded  upon  the 
existing  reports,  which  contain  abundant 
and  well-considered  materials  for  legisla- 
tion. I  am,  as  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
well  knows,  no  friend  to  codification  in  ge- 
neral. But,  if  that  principle  can  be  pro- 
perly applied  in  any  case,  it  surely  may  be 
so  in  the  case  of  the  Criminal  Law.  Even 
there,  however,  we  must  proceed  with 
much  caution,  with  regard  as  well  to  the 
substance  as  to  the  form  of  the  Digest. 
My  noble  and  learned  Friend,  I  observe 
from  a  printed  letter  of  his,  seems  to  think 
that  we  should  not  attempt  to  improve  or 
alter  the  subject,  but  take  the  propositions 
as  we  find  them.  My  Lords,  unless  we  are 
careful,  we  may  collect  a  set  of  bad  trea- 
tises and  give  them  a  binding  effect.  Va- 
luable treatises  are  now  resorted  to  by  the 
Judges  for  information,  but  they  are  not 
bound  by  them;  they  can,  therefore,  ex- 
tract the  principle,  and  adapt  and  mould 
the  relief  as  justice  may  require.  But  if 
effect  be  given  to  like  treatises  as  statute- 
law,  the  Judges  roust  follow  them  implicitly, 
and  thus  great  difficulty  will  arise  :  for  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  allow  the  Judges  to 
depart  from  the  rule  as  digestedi  and  yet 


without  that  power  it  would  constantly  be 
found  necessary  to  resort  to  Parliament  to 
amend  the  law,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  prejudicial.  I  propose,  therefore, 
without  attempting  anything  like  the  Code 
Napoleon  —  for  it  is  impossible  for  us 
with  our  system  of  legislation  to  revise 
the  law  in  the  manner  in  which  the  laws 
of  France  were  discussed  and  revised  be- 
fore binding  effect  was  given  to  the  Code — 
to  correct  any  anomaly  or  error  which  we 
discover,  and  to  make  the  Digest  as  accu- 
rate in  point  of  law  as  if  we  were  passing 
enactments  in  the  ordinary  way,  although 
it  is  manifestly  hopeless  to  expect  the  same 
accuracy  in  aU  the  details  of  a  vast  subject 
as  if  we  were  dealing  with  only  a  branch  of 
it.  It  may,  after  all,  be  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment, and  it  must  not  be  considered  as 
a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
proceed  beyond  the  Digest  of  the  Criminal 
Law.  I  have,  however,  the  satisfaction  of 
now  informing  my  noble  and  learned  Friend, 
that,  consistently  with  these  views,  the  first 
part  of  such  a  Digest  has  been  actually 
prepared  in  the  form  of  a  Bill  relating  to 
Offences  against  the  Person.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  Criminal  Law  is  a  very  large 
one,  and  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  whole  of  it  at  once,  and  to 
pass  the  entire  Digest  in  one  Bill.  The 
subject,  therefore,  must  be  broken  up  into 
parts  to  be  dealt  with  in  separate  Bills.  And 
we  propose,  as  I  have  said,  to  begin  with  Of- 
fences against  the  Person.  This  course  will 
have  the  further  advantage  that  it  will  give 
an  opportunity  of  introducing  those  amend- 
ments which  will,  doubtless,  be  found  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time,  before  the  several 
Bills  have  been  gone  through.  When  all 
the  Bills  have  been  passed,  I  would  not  con- 
solidate them  into  one  Act,  because  a  very 
long  Act  of  Parliament  is  a  very  great  evil; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  an  evil 
to  be  obliged  to  search  for  different  Acta 
on  the  same  subject,  scattered  through 
many  volumes  of  the  Statute-book.  There- 
fore, at  the  end,  the  course  will  be  to  re- 
peal all  the  Bills  which  have  been  enacted, 
and  to  re-enact  them  at  one  time,  with  the 
corrections  and  amendments,  numbering 
them  consecutively,  so  that  they  may  be 
found  with  convenience,  following  one  an- 
other in  a  proper  order,  in  the  same  volume 
of  the  Statutes.  In  that  way  you  will  gain 
great  facility  of  reference,  and  will  have  all 
the  advantages  of  a  single  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment without  its  cumbrousness  and  incon- 
venience. 

The  only  remaining  subject  to  which  I 
need  referj  is  the  Patent  Lftw  Amendment 
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Act  of  last  Session.  Orders  haye  been 
requisite  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it 
into  complete  operation,  and  to  the  issuing 
of  those  Orders  I  and  my  learned  Col- 
leagues the  Commissioners  are  now  ad- 
dressing ourselTOs. 

'  Mj  Lords,  I  know  that  Her  Majesty's 
GoYomment  will  have  the  assistance  of 
noble  Lords  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
in  maturing  and  carrying  into  execution 
the  various  measures  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Fortunately,  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  politics,  •  but  relate  only  to  a 
subject  which  we  all  must  regard  as  of 
paramount  importance  —  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  I  feel  that  I  owe  no 
apology  to  your  Lordships  for  the  length 
at  which  I  have  detained  you,  but  I 
must  express  my  gratitude  for  the  pa- 
tience with  which  your  Lordships  have 
listened  to  me. 

.  Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  was  quite 
sure  that  never  was  debt  of  gratitude  less 
due  than  on  the  part  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend;  for  no  one  could  have 
listened  to  him  without  being  fully  aware 
that  they  must  express  their  gratitude  to 
him,  not  he  to  their  Lordships.  The 
great  variety  of  the  subjects  opened,  he 
might  say  largely  discussed,  by  him,  and 
their  importance,  their  variety,  the  diffi- 
culty of  some,  the  importance  of  all  of 
them — ^might  well  be  a  reason  for  his  not 
following  him  over  the  field  which  h^ 
had  so  ably  and  so  learnedly  gone  over. 
He  must  reserve  his  opinion,  as  their  Lord- 
ahips  also  would  do,  on  the  subjects  touch- 
ed upon,  until  the  Bilb  themselves,  em- 
bodying the  suggestions  made,  were  before 
the  House,  only  he  could  not  entirely  con- 
cur with  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  on 
some  of  the  subjects,  and  he  entertained 
considerable  doubt  in  regard  to  others;  but 
he  would  advert  to  one  or  two  merely  by 
way  of  sample.  As  to  lunacy,  for  instance, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  object  proposed 
was  highly  desirable,  but  he  felt  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  modiu  operandi.  He  be- 
lieved, in  the  matter  of  bankruptcy,  that 
great  improvement  might  be  effected  in  the 
circumstances  of  those  holding  the  office 
of  official  assignee,  although  it  had  not 
been  stated  how  that  was  proposed  to  be 
done ;  but  he  gave  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  credit  for  the  course  he  intended  to 
adopt  in  respect  to  those  highly  useful  offi- 
cers in  not  filling  up  vacancies,  except  so 
far  as  the  business  of  the  Court  required, 
with  a  view  to  an  increase  of  the  fund  for 
the  relief  of  those  who  remained  in  as 
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official  assignees.  There  was  another 
instance  in  which  he  concurred  in  part, 
and  as  to  portion  differed,  from  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend.  He  had  great  doubt 
as  to  the  question  respecting  certificates. 
He  admitted  that  the  falling-off  in  bank- 
ruptcy business  was  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  establishment  of  three  classes 
of  certificates,  and  some  improvement 
might  possibly  be  effected  in  that  part  of 
the  system;  at  the  same  time  he  affirmed 
that  a  more  useful  improvement  never  was 
made  than  that  which  was  introduced  by 
the  establishment  of  these  three  classes  of 
certificates  in  the  Act  of  1849.  This 
system  might  be  improved — abandoned  it 
never  could  be.  As  to  the  Suitors'  Bill 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  pro- 
posed, as  it  would  be  doing  for  the  suitor 
no  more  than  the  strictest  justice,  so  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement  generally ; 
upon  that  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Upon 
one  point  he  felt  gratitude  was  due 
from  all  amenders  of  the  law  to  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend.  After  his  long  ex- 
perience of  the  profession,  and  now  charged 
with  its  highest  judicial  duties,  he  had  re- 
cognised the  great  principle  in  express 
terms,  that  the  suitors  ought  to  be  enabled 
to  obtain  their  just  rights,  when  withheld, 
or  to  defend  them  when  attacked,  without 
paying  taxes  of  any  kind  as  suitors  for 
the  administration  of  the  law — which  it 
was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Government 
to  provide,  not  of  the  unfortunate  suitor, 
it  Doing  the  condition  of  the  subject's 
allegiance  that  he  should  be  protected. 
There  were  some  other  questions  upon 
which  he  would  have  made  a  few  remarks, 
had  it  not  already  been  so  late;  but  another 
opportunity  would  offer  when  the  measures 
themselves  were  under  the  discussion  of 
the  House.  He  was  sorry  to  find  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  avowing  he  was  not  a 
friend  of  codification;  but  he  hoped  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  would  not  miagine 
that  his  objections  could  not  be  satisfac- 
torily and  triumphantly  answered.  He 
would  not  refer  to  those  objections  which 
he  had  urged,  further  than  to  say  they 
were  old,  and  had  often  been  answered: 
suffice  it  for  him  to  express  his  great 
satisfaction  that  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
criminal  law,  whether  consistently  or  not 
was  immaterial.  He  (Lord  Brougham) 
thought  there  was  no  inconsistency,  though 
he  knew  that  some  considered  the  criminal 
law  less  fit  for  a  digest  than  any  other 
branch.     In  that  he  did  not  concur.     Tiho 
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course  which  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to 
adopt  upon  that,  by  taking  the  subject  not 
as  a  whole  but  piecemeal,  was  the  same  sug- 

Sested  by  one  of  the  learned  Oommissioners, 
[r.  B.  Ker,  who  some  time  ago  convinced 
his  noble  Friend  opposite  (Lord  Ljndhurst) 
and  himself  that  it  was  advisable  to  pass 
the  digest  which  he  (Lord  Brougham)  had 
on  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  twice 
brought  in  as  a  Bill,  in  separate  Bills,  be- 
ginning with  the  great  chapter  of  Offences 
against  the  Person,  prefaced,  of  course,  by 
the  preliminary  chapter  applicable  to  dd 
offences;  and  that  Procedure  should  come 
last.  The  discussions  they  had  held  at 
the  beginning  of  the  recess  had  led  to  this 
opinioDi  and  also  to  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  whole  statutes  repealed  and  enact- 
ed as  one  digest,  in  the  manner  now  pro- 
posed (with  the  numbers  running  through 
it).  He  said  he  did  not  despair  of  seeing 
his  noble  and  learned  Friena  come  round 
to  the  opinions  which  he  and  others  held 
upon  codification  of  the  law.  But  there 
was  another  subject  on  which  he  differed, 
he  feared,  yet  more  widely  from  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend — ^he  meant  B.egistra- 
tion.  [The  Lord  ChakoeuiOb:  Hear, 
hear!]  However,  even  here  he  was  not 
without  hope.  He  had  known  instances 
in  our  history,  he  would  not  say  at  what 
period,  of  great  changes  of  opinion  on  snhr 
jects  if  possible  more  important—Ksertainly 
more  interesting  to  the  community  at 
large.  He  recc^ected,  in  those  passages 
of  history,  mention  being  made  of  many 
persons,  bodies  of  men  important  botib 
from  their  number  and  their  value,  hold- 
ing very  strong  opinions  on  subjects  still 
more  exciting  than  that  of  cheap  law ;  and 
after  living  some  few  years  in  these  very 
decided,  and  even  yehement,  opinions,  aU 
at  once  coming  round  to  the  views  he  and 
others  held,  so  that  now  there  really  was 
no  difference  whatever  between  them;  and, 
to  his  unspeakable  satisfaction,  he  found 
himsdf  ranged  at  the  same  side  on  the 
very  important  and  interesting,  and  even 
exciting,  subject  of  cheap-— he  would  not  say 
what,  but  he  might  call  it,  for  the  present, 
cheap  law,  as  if  they  had  never  differed 
about  it.  He  hoped  that  alike  conversion 
awaited  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
upon  the  subject  of  registration,  when  it 
should  be  called  for  by  public  opinion,  just 
as  the  kmd  of  cheap  law  had  been  to  which 
he  now  referred.  He  could  not  sit  down 
without  ei^essing  his  opinion  of  the  great 
merit  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  with 
regard  to  the  measures  of  last  Session; 
Lord  Brougham 


it  would  be  the  height  of  ingratitude  b 
him,  and  all  desirous  of  improving  the  law, 
were  he  not  to  recognise  the  extraordinary 
labour — the  skilfd  and  learned  lahovr*^ 
which  he  had  bestowed  in  carrying  those 
Bills  into  execution,  and  in  that  labour 
the  self-denial,  as  to  any  increase  of  his 
patronage,  which  had  prevailed  through 
the  whde  course  of  the  last  autumn's  la- 
bours, in  preparing  the  orders  under  the 
Patent  Laws  Bill,  the  Suitors'  Bill,  and . 
the  Masters  Abolition  Bill.  Speaking  of 
the  Patent  Laws,  without  the  least  dis* 
trust  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
prooeedinff  with  the  measures  now  an- 
nounced, he  proposed  to  pursue  as  to  some 
of  them  the  same  course  he  had  taken  last 
Session  on  the  Patent  Laws ;  namely,  to 
present  his  Bankruptcy  Bill  and  County 
Courts  Extension  Bill  again,  while  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  presented  his  Bills  on 
those  subjects;  just  as  formerly  his  (Lord 
Brougham's)  Patent  Law  Bill  had  been 
presented  along  with  the  Bill  of  the  60- 
vemment;  and  their  Lordships  would  tee 
which  of  the  two  BiUs  was  best,  or  prefer, 
as  they  did  in  the  Patent  Laws,  a  com- 
bination of  both.  He  would  therefore 
bring  before  their  Lordships  that  part  of 
the  County  Courts  Extension  Bill  of  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  which  was  not 
passed  last  Session,  but  was  postponed 
not  to  disturb  the  great  Bill  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Equity  Courts.  He  would  add  a  third 
Bill,  which  was  two  years  ago  before 
them,  for  extendbg  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  County  Courts  to  equitable  matters, 
for  it  was  difficult  to  lusttfy,  and  the  pub- 
lic were  ill  reconciled  to,  a  system  which 
suffered  them  to  obtain  justice  at  their  own 
door  without  delay  and  at  little  cost  upon 
rights  of  one  kind,  as  on  one  sort  of  debt  or 
claim,  and  yet  on  another  kind  of  debt  or 
claim  drove  them,  not  only  from  their  own 
door,  but  into  the  expense  and  delay  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  And,  lastly,  he  pro- 
posed to  lay  upon  the  table  a  Bill  for  the 
further  improvement  of  the  law  of  evidence 
and  procedure,  which  would  contain  the 
foUowing  provisions  upon  that  important 
subject,  namely,  making  competent  the 
evidences  of  husband  and  wife-^competent 
and  compellable  in  all  cases  except  crimi- 
nal trials  and  adultery,  and  except  in  mat- 
ters communicated  by  either  to  the  other 
during  coverture;  regulating  all  matters 
connected  with  the  payment  of  money  into 
court,  and  providmg  that  the  payment  into 
court  should  be  no  i^ission  upon  the  ques* 
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tion  at  iBsue ;  regulating  the  examination 
and  croB8<examination  of  witnesses  with 
respect  to  the  objection  of  raising  collateral 
issues ;  regulating,  partly  by  declaration, 
partly  by  enactment,  what  was  known  as  the 
rule  in  the  Queen's  case,  the  cross  exa* 
mination  of  witnesses  upon  the  contents  of 
written  documents;  depriving  witnesses  of 
the  protection  afforded  them  at  present  by 
law  against  answering  questions  where 
their  answers  might  criminate  themselves, 
and  preventing  any  such  answer  being  given 
in  evidence  against  them  in  any  prosecu- 
tion, except  for  perjury  upon  those  an- 
swers. Then  as  to  procedure  in  all  cases 
between  the  Orown  and  the  subiect,  to 
place  them  both  on  the  same  footing  with 
regard  to  the  right  of  reply,  and  other  pri- 
vileges now  claimed  by  the  Grown;  next, 
where  a  party  has  been  acquitted,  whether 
upon  a  proceeding  for  penalties,  or  a  cri- 
minal procedure,  that  he  should  be  entitled 
to  his  costs  against  the  Crown,  subject  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Court ;  and,  lastlv, 
to  facilitate  under  the  authority  of  the 
Court,  or  a  Judge,  the  change  of  the  venue 
in  criminal  cases.  He  had  great  doubts 
whether  he  ought  not  to  go  a  step  further  in 
dealing  with  these  matters;  for  it  was  found 
in  the  County  Courts  that  the  result  was  that 
net  three  in  a  hundred  of  the  cases  were 
tried  by  jury,  where  either  of  the  parties 
had  the  option ;  and  he  really  felt  that 
in  eases  of  debt  and  contract,  not  of  tort, 
it  should  be  left  optional  with  the  parties 
in  the  Superior  Courts,  as  it  was  in 
the  County  Courts,  to  try  by  a  jury,  or 
content  themselves  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Judge.  On  one  subject  more  he  must 
detain  their  Lordships.  He  must  express 
his  earnest  hope  that  strenuous  efforts 
would  at  length  be  made  to  prevent  bribery 
and  corruption  at  elections,  by  some  other 
mode  than  that  now  adopted.  This  could 
not  be  done  in  the  two  ways  proposed  for 
effecting  it;  it  oould  not  be  done  either  by 
the  ballot  or  by  a  large  increase  of  the 
constituent  body.  As  to  the  ballot,  he 
said  he  had,  he  would  not  say  an  irre- 
moveable  objection,  but  a  very  great  re- 
pugnance to  it  on  various  grounds.  Re- 
specting these,  doubts  might  be  enter- 
tained, but  of  one  thing  he  was  quite  certain 
— the  ballot  was  no  cure  for  bribery.  It 
would  not  prevent  bribery,  but  it  would  pre- 
vent prosecution  for  it.  The  promise  would 
be  given  to  pay  so  much  if  a  certain  person 
was  elected,  and  thus  ef ery  voter  taking 
the  bribe  would  be  converted  into  an  agent 
for  the  bribing  pftrtj»  as  well  as  boiDg  him- 


self a  corrupt  voter.  He  also  saw  no  kind 
of  security  against  bribery  in  the  increase 
of  the  constituent  body.  He  was,  and 
ever  had  been,  decidedly  favourable  to  that 
increase,  so  it  were  made  upon  safe  and 
well-considered  principles ;  and  especially 
if  it  were  so  made  as  to  improve  the  repre* 
sentative  body  itself;  but  he  expeoted  no 
benefit  from  it  as  regarded  the  prevention  of 
bribery.  It  was  only  when  parties  were 
somewhat  nearly  balanced  that  bribery  was 
rife — and  a  few  hundreds  turned  the  scale 
in  a  very  large  body  of  voters.  A  certain 
number  to  turn  the  scale  would  be  found 
in  a  body  of  10,000  as  well  as  one  of 
400  or  500,  and  these  would  be  the 
persons  bribed.  He  was,  therefore,  of 
opinion  that  more  stringent  measures  ought 
to  be  taken  for  the  prevention  of  this  most 
pernicious  practice.  The  criminal  law 
against  it  must  be  made  more  severe,  and 
the  new  law  of  evidence  would,  with  that 
increased  severity,  extirpate  the  offence, 
one  of  the  most  crying  evils  of  these  times. 
His  Lordship  then  introduced,  1st,  a 
Bill  for  further  amending  the  Law  of 
Evidence  and  Procedure ;  Znd,  a  Bill  for 
Extending  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Courts  to  certMu  Matters  cognisable  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery;  3rd,  a  Bill  further 
to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judges  of 
the  County  Courts,  and  to  facilitate  Pro- 
ceedings in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery; 
and  4th,  a  Bill  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  to 
abolish  the  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  for  the 
County  Districts,  and  to  give  to  the  Judges 
of  the  County  Courts  Jurisdiction  in  Mat« 
ters  of  Arrangement  and  of  Bankruptcy  in 
certain  cases;  which  were  severally  read  a 
first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
House  adjourned  to  Friday  next. 
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CASE  OF  ME.  NEWTON  AT  VERONA. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  seeing  in  his 
place  the  noble  Lord  the  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Foreign  Department,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  question  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  Although  it  was  most  desirable 
that  British  subjects  should  be  protected 
in  foreign  parts,  they  ought  at  the  same 
time,  when  complaints  were  made^  to  en<» 
deaTour  to  ascertain  as  fnliy  as  possibto 
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the  oireumstances  that  oaused  those  com- 
plaints. In  the  month  of  June  last  a 
fetter  was  written  hy  the  father  of  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  the  present  inquiry  had 
reference,  making  certain  charges  against 
the  officials  in  a  puhlic  department  at  Ve- 
rona; and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  hegged  to  ask 
whether  any  inquiry  had  heen  instituted 
into  the  complaints  of  Mr.  Henry  Rohert 
Newton,  who  in  June  last  was  arrested  in 
Verona,  imprisoned,  and  treated  with  great 
indignity,  and  all  explanation  then  and 
there  refused;  and  whether  any  apology 
or  explanation  had  heen  offered  hy  the 
Austrian  GoYemment  ? 

Lord  STANLEY :  Sir,  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  hon.  Member,  I  have 
to  confirm,  in  the  first  place,  what  he  has 
stated,  namely,  that  in  the  month  of  June 
last  a  British  subject  o^  the  name  of  New- 
ton was  arrested  at  Verona,  and  detained 
under  circumstances  of  considerable  hard- 
ship. The  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
these :  Mr.  Newton  was  arrested  on  sus- 
picion of  sketching  the  fortifications,  he 
lemg  at  the  time,  as  ha  stated,  and  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  not  so  engaged; 
but  it  is  fair  to  say,  that  the  suspicion  was 
not  unreasonable,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Newton 
had  at  the  time  a  book  and  map  spread  open 
before  him.  I  merely  mention  these  tri- 
fling circumstances  to  show  what,  indeed, 
Mr.  Newton  himself  acknowledges,  that  as 
regards  his  original  arrest,  he  has  no 
ground  for  making  any  charge  against  the 
authorities.  The  city  of  Verona  was  at 
the  time  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  treat* 
ed,  so  far  as  the  original  arrest  was  con- 
cerned, with  exceptional  harshness  or  se- 
verity. Subsequent  to  the  arrest  he  was 
taken  to  the  guard-house,  orders  were 
given  that  his  papers  should  be  examined, 
and  that  if,  on  their  examination,  nothing 
was  found  tending  to  criminate  him,  he 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  These  were  the 
orders  that  were  given,  but  unfortunatelv 
ihey  were  not  obeyed.  The  search  took 
place,  and  nothing  was  found  of  a  crimina- 
tory character  amongst  his  papers.  When 
the  search  concluded,  it  was  late  in  the 
evening,  and  by  a  gross  neglect  of  dutv  on 
the  part  of  the  officer  of  police  in  whose 
charge  Mr.  Newton  was,  mstead  of  releas- 
ing him,  when  nothing  was  discovered 
against  him,  he  detained  him  all  night, 
and  did  not  liberate  him  until  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Mr.  Newton  unfortunately, 
in  my  opinion,  did  not  immediately  proceed 
to  put  tiie  case  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Mr.  Hume 


Consul  General  at  Venice,  but  preferred 
applying  for  redress  in  person,  and  without 
communicating  with  the  Consul.  He  did 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  any  satisfactory 
explanation  from  the  authorities,  and  hav- 
ing so  failed,  he  then  put  his  case  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Dawkins,  who  took  it 
up  with  great  energy  and  promptitude. 
Shortly  afterwards  complaints  were  made 
to  the  Foreign  Office  by  Sir  William  New- 
ton, the  father  of  the  complainant,  and  a 
letter  was  written  by  him,  dated  16th  July, 
stating  the  particulars  which  I  have  related. 
Immediately  on  that  letter  being  received, 
a  full  account  of  the  circumstances  as  they 
were  stated  by  Sir  W.  Newton  to  have 
occurred,  was  sent  to  Lord  Westmoreland 
our  Ambassador  at  Vienna.  An  inquiry 
was  instituted,  and  there  being  some  dis- 
crepancy between  the  different  accounts, 
a  correspondence  of  some  length  took 
place;  but  the  end  of  that  correspondence 
has  been  that  a  full  and  ample  expression 
of  regret  has  been  obtained  from  the  Aus- 
trian Government,  accompanied  by  a  pro-^ 
mise  that,  in  future,  care  shall  be  taken 
to  prevent  British  travellers  from  being 
ill-treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  to  see 
that  the  regulations  in  force  in  Austria 
are  carried  out  with  no  unnecessary  hard- 
ship on  individuals.  That  expression  of 
regret  having  been  obtained — ^the  original 
charge  of  misconduct  having  been  against 
a  subordinate  officer,  and  the  promise  I 
have  mentioned  having  been  given  by  the 
Austrian  Government,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  nothing  more  could  be 
expected  or  requu^. 

THE  BOARD  OF  CUSTOMS. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS :  I  beg  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  whether  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  appointed  last  Session  to  in- 
quire into  the  constitution  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Customs  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  have  directed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  and  I  re- 
ceived their  Report — a  very  elaborate  one 
•—only  last  month.  I  have  very  much  con- 
sidered it,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  place  a  Treasury  Minute  on 
the  table,  which  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
do  before  Christmas,  indicating  all  those 
changes  that  we  think  ooght  to  take  place 
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in  the  present  administration  of  tbe  Cus- 
toms, and  some  of  those  changes  will  re« 
quire  legislative  interposition. 

FUNERAL  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
WELLINGTON. 
Sm  CHARLES  WOOD  hronght  up  the 
First  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
attendance  of  the  House  and  their  place  at 
the  solemnity  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
funeral.     It  was  as  follows : — 

"  Your  Committee  have  examined  the  Journals 
touching  the  proceedings  and  circumstances  re- 
lating to  the  Procession  of  this  House,  and  their 
place,  on  the  occasion  of  public  funerals,  and  they 
find  that,  in  the  year  1694,  the  House,  with  the 
Speaker,  attended  the  Funeral  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Mary ;  that  seats  were  reserved  and  tickets 
given  to  Members,  with  the  Speaker's  name,  and 
that  of  each  Member,  for  his  admittance. 

*'  Tour  Committee  also  find  that  in  the  year 
1708  the  Speaker  was  deputed  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  to  present  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Anne. 

**  Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  convenient,  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Speaker 
should  be  deputed  to  attend  the  Procession  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  and  that  the  House  should  at- 
tend in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  Paul,  and 
that  the  Speaker,  when  he  arrives  there,  should 
take  his  place  accordingly. 

**  Your  Committee  have  examined  respecting 
the  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  Mem- 
bers. They  find  that  600  A)ats  are  reserved  for 
Members  in  front  of  the  North  Transept. 

*'  Your  Committee  recommend  that  each  Mem- 
ber should  be  furnished  with  a  ticket  of  admittance 
with  his  name,  and  that  the  same  should  be  distri- 
buted to  Members,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Speaker." 

Beport  to  lie  on  the  tahle. 

CORONER'S  INQUEST  (SIX-MILE  BRIDGE). 
Sib  JOHN  F.  FITZGERALD  :  Sir, 
as  one  of  the  representatiyes  of  the  county 
whore  this  sad  event  took  place,  I  deem  it 
a  duty  I  owe  not  only  to  my  constituents, 
hut  to  tho  wives,  children,  and  relatives  of 
the  unfortunate  men  who  were  slain  at  Siz- 
miio  Bridge,  to  move  "for  a  Report  of 
the  evidence  given  before  the  coroner's  in- 
quest, held  at  Six-mile  Bridge,  m  the 
county  of  Clare,  in  July  last.'*  I  do  so 
particularly  at  this  moment,  when  I  observe 
it  is  the  intention  of  both  the  Attorney 
General  and  Solicitor  General  of  Ireland 
to  endeavour  to  quash  the  verdict  of  the 
jurj,  which  verdict  was  one  of  wilful  murder 
against  a  magistrate,  and  against  eight  sol- 
diers who  fired  upon  the  people  without  re- 
ceiving orders  to  do  so,  or  without  the  Riot 
Act  being  read,  and  thus  causing  the  bloody 
and  untimely  death  of  six  of  Her  Majesty's 


subjects  on  the  spot,  and  one  who  died  sub- 
sequently of  the  wounds  he  received.  This 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  Solicitor  General  of  Ireland  to 
quash  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury,  has, 
I  fear,  an  ulterior  object,  which  is,  that 
when  the  bill  of  indictment  against  the  ma- 
gistrate and  the  eight  soldiers,  for  their 
trial  at  the  next  assizes  of  the  county,  is 
presented,  it  will  render  such  presentment 
void,  and  thereby  destroy  the  only  hope  of 
consolation  left  to  those  bereaved  families, 
that  the  perpetrators  of  so  fatal  an  act 
should  be  brought  before  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, to  answer  the  charge  ordered  against 
them  by  the  coroner's  jury — that  of  wilful 
murder.  I  understand  that  the  plea  set 
forth  by  the  Attorney  General  and  Solicitor 
General  of  Ireland,  to  quash  the  verdict, 
is,  that  the  persons  of  the  soldiers  who 
fired  the  shots  at  Six-mile  Bridge,  on  the 
22nd  of  July  last,  were  not  sufficiently 
identified.  This  attempt,  I  must  say,  is  a 
most  severe  and  unjust  reflection  upon  a 
jury,  composed  of  men  among  the  most  re- 
spectable in  the  county,  and  who,  regard- 
less of  every  inconvenience  they  were  put 
to  in  a  small  village,  as  to  the  accommoda- 
tion, delayed  their  verdict  till  they  had 
heard  all  the  evideuce,  and  the  learned  ar- 
guments of  the  counsel  on  both  sides  for 
nearly  one  fortnight.  The  next  point  of  aN 
gument  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  is  as  to  what  business 
the  soldiers  had  to  be  present  in  any  shape 
or  way  at  an  election  ?  The  election  law  is 
clear  and  precise  on  this  matter.  Roger's 
election  law  on  interfering  at  elections, 
says — 

**  *  From  the  first  establlBhrnent  of  a  standing 
army  the  jealousy  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  directed  to  prevent  any  military  interference 
at  elections,  or  overawing  them  by  their  presence. 
Thus  the  Uouse  of  Commons  resolved  that  all  elec- 
tions of  any  knight  or  shire,  or  burgess,  to  serve  in 
Parliament  be  made  without  interruption  or  mo- 
lestation by  any  commander,  governor,  officer,  or 
soldier.* — 17th  November,  164(^,  4  Jowm,  316. 
Again,  ,24th,  Jown.  37,  22nd  December,  1741  : 
'  That  Uie  presence  of  a  regular  body  of  soldiers 
at  on  election  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament 
is  a  high  infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
ject, a  manifest  violation  of  the  fireedom  of  elec- 
tions, and  an  open  defiance  of  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Kingdom.' " 

This  resolution  was  passed  in  consequence 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion in  1741.  The  Westminster  justices 
were  ordered  into  custody  and  reprimanded 
by  Speaker  Onslow,  for  unnecessarily  call- 
ing in  the  military.  The  concluding  part 
of  his  address  was  as  follaws  •"^rAp)(jTp 
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"  Whftt  you  hare  done  ii  agaiflBt  one  of  the 
most  eBsential  parta  of  the  law  of  this  Kingdom. 
Had  any  rtal  necessity  been  shovn  for  it  ?  There 
might  be  fears — there  might  be  some  danger — ^but 
did  70a  try  the  strength  of  the  law  to  dispel  those 
fears  and  remore  those  dangers  ?  Did  you  make 
use  of  those  powers  the  law  invested  you  with,  as 
oiTil  magistrates,  for  the  preservation  of  the  publio 
peace  ?  No ;  yon  deserted  all  that,  and  wantonly, 
and  1  hope  inadvertently,  resorted  to  that  force, 
the  most  unnatural  of  all  others,  In  all  respects, 
to  that  cause  and  business  you  were  then  attend- 
ing, and  for  the  freedom  of  which  every  Briton 
ought  to  be  ready  to  suffsr  anything." 

See  aUo  debate  on  this  Bubject,  April  3, 
1827»  on  the  occasion  of  callinfi;  out  the 
military  at  Carlisle.  The  whole  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Government  in  this 
most  calamitous  event  have  been  most  ex- 
traordinary, and  might  well  cause  the  ex- 
citement which  did  prevail  during  the  last 
elections  in  Ireland.  But  let  me  ask  what 
raised  those  excitements  ?  The  illegal  acts 
of  the  Government,  infringing  on  the  liber- 
ties of  the  subject,  a  mamfest  violation  of 
the  freedom  of  elections,  by  employing 
soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  them, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  law  and  consti- 
tution « of  tliis  country.  Finally,  I  must 
draw  a  contrast  as  to  the  manner  the  Go- 
vernment pursue  in  this  country  (England) 
and  in  Ireland,  in  the  instance  I  now  sub- 
mit to  the  House.  Here  are  a  magistrate 
and  eight  soldiers,  against  whom  a  verdict 
of  wilful  murder  is  given  by  a  coroner's 
jury*  They  are  imprisoned  to  answer  for 
BO  very  serious  a  charge  at  the  next  as- 
sizes; but  what  do  the  Government  legal 
authorities  in  Ireland  ?  Bail  is  taken,  and 
the  magistrate  and  the  eight  soldiers  are 
liberated.  Now,  mark  the  different  line  of 
conduct  pursued  here  in  a  similar  case. 
Two  foreigners  are  imprisoned  for  beinff 
implicated  in, a  fatal  duel;  their  counsel 
makes  an  appeal  for  their  being  liberated 
on  bail,  and  an  instance  is  brought  forward 
of  bail  being  granted  on  similar  events. 
What  said  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  ?— 

"  He  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  if  a  person  of 
the  highest  eminence  was  found  guilty  of  murder 
by  a  Jury,  no  tribunal  of  the  country  would  libe- 
rate him  without  trial." 

Now,  Sir,  all  1  ask — all  I  pray  for — is,  that 
a  trial  may  be  granted  to  have  this  melan- 
choly event  thoroughly  investigated.  It  is 
due  to  tlie  people  of  Ireland^t  is  due  to 
the  bereaved  families  of  the  unfortunate 
men  who  were  so  inhumanly  shot;  and, 
abote  aU,  it  is  due  to  Justice.  I  therefore 
move  for  the  report  of  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Coroner's  inquesti  held  at  Six- 
8ir  J.  F.  FiUfgerald 


mile  Bridge,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  in  }uly 
last. 

Mr.  NAPIER:  Sir,  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jection to  lay  the  evidence  in  this  case  on 
the  table  of  the  House  when  the  proper  time 
arrives;  but  at  present  the  proceedings  are 
under  the  consideration  of  th6  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  and  that  Court  has  not  yet 
given  its  decision.  But  judgment  will  pro- 
bably be  pronounced  in  a  few  days,  and 
then  the  evidence  can  be  furnished.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  Government,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  the  Government  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  calling  out  of  the  military. 
They  were  called  out,  as  is  usual,  on  the 
requisition  of  a  magistrate  of  the  county, 
who  has  shared  in  the  fate  of  the  soldiers, 
and  who,  by  this  very  respectable  Coroner's 
jury,  has  "been  declared  guilty  of  wilful 
murder.  Sir,  before  the  proceedings  of  the 
inquest  were  laid  before  me,  the  soldiers 
had  been  committed  to  the  gaol  of  the 
county  on  the  Coroner's  warrant,  and  the 
depositions  then  came  up  and  were  laid 
before  me  in  the  usual  course;  for  when- 
ever  any  person  has  been  committed  on  a 
capital  charge  the  course  is  to  lay  the  pa- 
pers before  the  Attorney  General,  in  order 
to  see  whether  he  makes  any  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  to  the  parties  being 
admitted  to  bail.  The  Crown  does  not  in* 
terfere  further  than  this.  Whenever  par- 
ties  apply  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in 
these  matters,  the  Court  is  always  greatly 
influenced  by  the  circumstance  whether  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  have  given  or 
refused  their  assent  to  the  motion  to  admit 
to  bail.  On  receiving  the  depositions  I 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty  not  to  lose  a  single 
moment  in  applying  myself  to  them,  and  I 
read  them  twice  over — an  occupation  which 
took  me  eight  hours.  I  read  them  through 
before  I  went  to  bed,  and  I  read  them  again 
the  next  morning,  and  having  considered 
them,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  state  my 
opinion  that  these  parties  should  be  ad* 
mitted  to  bail.  Judge  Crampton,  after 
hearing  counsel  for  the  next  of  kin  of  the 
persons  killed,  himself  considered  the  de- 
positions; and  he,  in  pursuance  of  the  au- 
thority vested  in  him  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  made  an  order  admitting 
the  parties  to  bail— a  course  for  which  he 
had,  and  has,  my  full  concurrence.  I  may 
state,  with  reference  to  the  case  having 
been  brought  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  that  that  Court  was  the  Supreme 
Coroner  of  the  Kingdom,  and^had  the^su- 
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perintendenoe  of  all  the  Coroners  through- 
out  the  country.     The  courfie  I  took  met 
the  entire  concnrrenoe  of  my  coUeagae,  the 
Solicitor  General^  who  argued  the  case  in 
the  Queen's  Bench  in  my  absence;^  and  as 
the  case  is  now  pending,  of  course  it  would 
be  highly  improper  for  me  to  offer  one 
word  of  comment,  one  way  or  the  other. 
With  regard  to  a  bill  of  indictment,  I  may 
obserye  that  seldom  ia  the  course,  even  sup- 
posing there  was  no  objection  to  the  Goro« 
ner's  inquisitioUi  to  proceed  upon  that. 
With  hardly  one  exception,  the  practice  is 
to  send  up  a  bill  of  indictment,  and  not  act 
on  the  Coroners'  inquisition ;  for  experience 
has  invariably  shown  that  Coroners'  inqui- 
sitions obstruct  rather  than  promote  the 
ends  of  public  justice.     But  whether  the 
inquisition  be  quashed  or  not,  that  will  not 
interfere  with  a  bill  of  indictment  being 
sent  up,  and  a  proceeding  is  now  pending 
against  a  newspaper,  in  which  the  very 
question  of  the  non.  and  gallant  Baronet 
will  be  settled.     It  is  to  oe  tried  in  the 
aittings  after  term,  and  the  subject  is  likely 
U>  receive  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
and  before  a  jury  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  a 
very  full  investigation.     Throughout  these 
proceedmgs  I  have   endeavoured,  and  I 
shall  continue  to  endeavour,  to  do  my  duty; 
and  whilst  I  am  resolved  to  bring  to  justice 
all  who  have  violated  the  law,  and  against 
whom  I  can  procure  evidence,  I  am  equally 
resolved  to  afford  the  shelter  of  the  law 
and  constitution  to  those  who  have,  as  I 
believe,  discharged  faithfully  a  most  in- 
vidious duty  under  the  most  harassing  and 
oppressive  circumstances.  When  judgment 
has  been  pronounced,  the  evidence  shall  be 
laid  on  the  table. 
Motion,  by  leave,  wiihdraum, 

COUNTY  ELECTIONS  POLLS. 
Lord  ROBERT  GRCSVENOR  begged 
to  move  for  leave  to  brinff  in  a  Bill  to  re- 
strict the  duration  of  poUin^  for  County 
Elections  in  England  and  Wiues.  It  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  House  that  at 
the  dose  of  the  last  Parliament  he  had 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  re- 
strict the  days  of  polling  in  Counties  from 
two  days  to  one,  and  that  Bill  had  obtained 
a  first  and  second  reading,  and  had  passed 
through  Committee.  The  Oovernment, 
however,  had  thrown  out  the  measure  on 
the  third  reading,  not  because  they  ob- 
jected to  the  principle  of  it,  but  because  it 
was  contended  that  the  time  intervening 
before  the  general  election  was  so  short 
^t  opportonity  eould  not  be  afforded  for 


the  new  arrangements.  He  now  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  similar  Bill,  not  an- 
ticipating any  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Government;  but  he  might  observe  that 
he  intended  to  carry  restriction  and  reform 
a  little  further  than  in  the  previous  mea- 
sure. He  proposed  to  reduce  the  days  of 
polling  from  two  days  to  one,  and  the 
period  that  elapsed  between  the  nomination 
and  the  day  of  polling  from  two  to  one* 
He  proposed  also  that  the  declaration  of 
the  poll  should  take  place  one  day  after 
the  polling. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  the 
BiU." 

Mb.  palmer  did  not  rise  to  oppose 
the  Motion,  but  he  would  observe  that  there 
was  a  considerable  difference  between  this 
Bill  and  the  one  of  last  year.  He  acquiesced 
in  the  Bill  of  last  year  with  some  degree  of 
doubt.  He  had  had  some  little  experimico 
of  county  elections,  and  was  veiy  much  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  adopt  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord. 
At  times  it  would  be  exceedingly  inconve- 
nient to  pin  down  the  electors  to  one  day. 
He  would  give  an  iustance  in  his  own 
county,  where  a  poll  was  demanded  with- 
out any  one  expecting  it,  and  it  happened 
that  on  one  of  the  polling-days  an  impor* 
tant  fair  was  held  in  the  neighbourhood^ 
which  many  of  the  voters  were  very  anxi- 
ous to  attend,  and  consequently  were  inca- 
pacitated from  performing  their  electoral 
duties.  He  had  converse  with  many  of 
the  electors  on  this  subject,  and  they  were 
of  opinion  that  the  change  might  be  at- 
tended with  considerable  inconvenience. 

Mr.  HUME  would  say,  that  the  cases 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  might 
easily  be  provided  for  by  the  sheriffs  not 
fixing  upon  inconvenient  days.  The  sheriffii 
ought  to  know  when  fairs  took  place,  and 
not  fix  such  days  for  polling. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  he  thought  that, 
seeing  leave  was  given  by  the  last  Parlia- 
ment to  bring  in  a  Bill  somewhat  similar  to 
this,  and  that  it  even  went  to  the  third 
reading,  it  would  be  ungracious  towards 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Middlesex 
to  refuse  him  leave  to  bring  in  the  present 
BiU.  There  were  two  noints,  however,  he 
wished  the  House  to  bear  in  mind;  the 
first  was,  that  the  objection  taken  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  the  Bill  of  last 
Session  was,  that  a  sufficient  opportunity 
was  not  given  to  Counties  to  provide  poli- 
ing  places,  so  that  every  voter  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  recording  hifi  vote.  ^  It 
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was  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  enabling  all  the 
votes  in  every  County  to  be  taken.  The 
other  point  was»  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
now  going  to  add  to  the  Bill  a  new  provi-. 
sion,  namely,  that  the  period  between  the 
nomination  and  the  day  of  the  polling 
should  be  reduced  from  two  days  to  oile. 
He  thought  that  was  a  matter  which  would 
require  great  consideration.  They  must 
remember  that  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  boroughs  and  counties  in  that  re- 
spect. In  the  boroughs  the  voters  were 
all  living  either  within  the  bounds  or  in  the 
neighbourhood;  but  in  counties  the  voters 
had  their  residence  sometimes  at  a  great 
distance,  and  assuredly  every  portion  of  a 
County  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  whether  more  than  one  candidate 
had  been  put  up  on  the  day  of  nomination, 
in  order  that  the  voters  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  coming  up  and  recording  their 
votes.  He  only  pointed  out  these  things 
in  order  that  the  noble  Lord  might  have  no 
reason  to  complain,  should  he  find  the  Go< 
vemment  opposing  the  Bill  when  it  was 
brought  forward. 

LoBD  ROBERT  GROSVENOR  said, 
that  he  thought  that,  whenever  the  dis- 
cussion came  on,  he  should  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  House  that  the  further  changes 
he  proposed  were  necessary. 

Leave  given. 

ROCHESTER  CONSISTORY  COURT,  Ac. 
Sir  benjamin  HALL  said,  he  rose 
to  move  for  a  return  of  the  appointment  of 
Officers  in  the  Consistory  Court,  Rochester, 
and.  also  in  the  Archdeacon's  Court  in  the 
same  city.  He  apprehended  there  would 
be  little  or  no  objection  to  his  Motion; 
but,  inasmuch  as  the  dignity  and  character 
of  that  House  was  in  some  measure  con- 
cerned, he  would  state  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  him  to  put  the  notice  upon 
the  paper.  On  the  2nd  May,  1850,  that 
House  resolved  that  an  Address  should  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her 
Majesty  that  certain  returns  might  be 
made  in  reference  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts;  and  he  was  informed  by  the  officers 
connected  with  the  Government  of  that 
day,  that  they  had  the  very  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  obt^ing  the  papers  from  the  Offi- 
cers of  those  Courts — so  much  so,  that 
thirteen  months  elapsed  before  they  were 
presented  to  the  House.  Another  Address 
was  agreed  to  by  the  House  on  the  7th 
August,  1851,  praying  Her  Majesty  to 
order  that  certam  further  returns  might 
Mr.  Walpole 


be  made  in  reference  to  the  same  Courts; 
and  similar  difficulties  had  been  experienced 
in  obtaining  those  returns  from  some  of 
the  Courts,  whilst  others  of  them  had  made 
no  return  whatever.  ■  The  fact  was  that 
some  of  these  returns  were  not  made  until 
the  10th  of  May,  1852,  exactly  nine  months 
after  they  had  been  called  for  by  the  House. 
He  thought  that  when  an  order  was  made 
by  that  House,  either  through  the  medium 
of  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  or  directly 
by  the  Hous€,  the  persons  to  whom  su<^ 
order  was  sent  ought  to  obey  it.  And  no 
return  having  been  made  by  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts  of  Rochester,  he  had  no  hesi* 
tation  in  submitting  this  Motion  to  the 
House,  in  order  that  the  information  ia 
question  might  be  obtained.  He  would 
also  take  that  opportunity  of  stating  that 
should  that  order  not  be  complied  with,  he 
should  take  further  steps  to  compel  a  corn- 
pliance  with  it. 

Mb.  walpole  said,  a  return  had 
been  laid  on  the  table,  of  the  House  with 
the  fullest  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  which  the  Go- 
vernment were  in  possession;  and  he  could 
account  for  the  aosence  of  the  returns  of 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  complained  only  in 
this  way.  Several  returns  of  that  kind 
had  been  moved  for  by  the  hon.  Baronet, 
and  the  officers  thinking  they  had  already, 
made  those  returns  in  full,  had  neglected  to 
continue  the  returns  which  were  subsequent- 
ly asked  for.  He  was  further  informed  that 
a  return  which  had  been  moved  for  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  in  1849,  was  presented  to 
the  House,  and  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
never  moved  that  it  should  be  printed.  If 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  now  move  to 
have  that  return  printed,  he  would  gain 
from  it  fuller  information  than  he .  could 
have  from  the  return  which  he  now  asked 
for. 

Sib  B.  hall  said,  he  apprehended 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  under 
a  mistake.  During  the  Session  of  1849, 
he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  was  unable  to  attend  the 
House  except  on  one  day;  he  had  not 
made  any  Motion  on  the  subject  except  in 
the  years  to  which  he  had  referred,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of 
Rochester  had  made  no  return  whatever  to 
those  Motions. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

DAT  MAIL  TO  LEICESTER. 
Mb.  FREWEN  said,  that  the  House 
was  doubtless  aware,  from  the  statements 
which  had  recently  appeared  in  the  public 
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prints,  thftt  great  injury  had  been  done  to 
certain  lines  of  railway  within  the  last  few 
days,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains, 
and  in  certain  districts  great  inconvenience 
was  occasioned,  not  only  by  the  stopping 
of  the  regular  communications,  but  also  by 
the  delay  of  the  usual  mails.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  there  was  some  want  of  proper 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office  au- 
thorities in  not  forwarding  the  mails  with 
that  expedition  which  they  might  have 
used;  for  even  though  some  of  the  great 
lines  had  been  damaged,  the  mails  should 
have  been  forwarded  in  the  old  way — by 
the  turnpike  roads — until  they  had  reached 
such  parts  of  the  railway  as  might  be 
made  available  for  communicating  with  the 
metropolis.  During  the  last  week  several 
lines  of  railway  in  the  Midland  Counties 
were,  he  believed,  stopped,  in  consequence 
of  the  damage  that  was  done  to  them.  At 
one  place  in  particular  within  about  four 
or  ^ye  miles  of  Leicester  a  viaduct  was 
carried  away,  which  was  not  likely  to  be 
restored  for  about  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  The  greatest  inconvenience  had 
arisen,  in  consequence,  to  the  people  of 
Leicester,  from  the  non-adoption  of  proper 
measures  for  the  forwarding  of  the  mails 
by  some  other  route.  He  knew  himself  of 
letters  containing  intelligence  of  the  deepest 
importance  and  interest,  posted  in  Leices- 
tor  on  Friday,  not  reaching  London  until 
Monday  morning.  The  day  mail,  which 
was  forwarded  from  London  on  Saturday 
morning,  did  not  rea«h  Leicester  untU 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Now  where 
there  was  another  line  open,  the  mails 
might  have  been  conveyed  at  almost  the 
same  degree  of  speed  with  which  they 
were  forwarded  for  many  years  past. 
He  was  informed  that  the  great  line  of 
communication  near  Tamworth  had  been 
stopped  by  an  injury  which  had  occurred 
to  a  bridge  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
wished  to  call  public  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  more  particularly  to  urge  that 
everything  should  be  done  to  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  the  mails.  He  should  con- 
clude by  moving  that  the  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral be  requested  to  order  that  the  day 
mail  between  London  and  Leicester  should 
be  conveyed  by  way  of  Peterborough, 
Stamford,  and  Melton  Mowbray,  until 
the  line  of  railway  between  Leicester  and 
Rugby  (which  has  been  stopped  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injury  done  to  it,  caused  by 
the  late  heavy  rains)  be  re-opened« 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  he  was 
sure  that  the  House  would  not  agree  in 


the  terms  of  this  Motion  when  he  informed 
them  that  the  fact  was,  the  Post  Office 
authorities  had  used  the  greatest  possible 
exertions  to  expedite  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails.  He  had  just  received  a  communi- 
cation which  stated  that  the  day  mail  from 
Leicester  had  arrived  on  that  day  without 
the  delay  of  a  single  hour.  Under  such 
circumstances  he  thought  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  think  it  necessary 
to  persevere  in  his  Motion. 
Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

INDIAN  TERRITORIES. 

Mr.  HERRIES  moved  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Territories  do  consist 
of  thirty-one  Members. 

Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  begged 
to  suggest  that  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert  Maddock  be  added  to  the  Com* 
mittee,  as  the  hon.  Member  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  subject,  having  resided 
for  several  years  in  India. 

Mr.  JOHN  MACGREGOR  said,  he  had 
intended  to  move  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  names  to  the  Committee,  in  order 
that  the  great  commercial  ports  might  be 
represented ;  but  when  he  saw  the  names 
of  the  eminent  persons  nominated,  he 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  persist  in  that 
intention. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  thought  that  all 
the  new  Members  of  the  Committee  should 
be  put  into  possession  of  the  whole  evidence 
which  had  come  before  the  former  Com- 
mittee on  this  subject.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  any  steps  had  been  taken 
by  the  Government  towards  effecting  this 
object  ? 

Sir  THOMAS  MADDOCK  said,  he 
would  also  beg  to  suggest  that  natives  of 
India  capable  of  affording  valuable  infor- 
mation to  the  Select  Committee  should 
be  summoned  to  give  evidence  before  it. 
He  was  aware  that  among  the  educated 
inhabitants  there  was  a  large  proportion  of 
Hindoos  who  were  precluded  by  the  pre- 
judices of  caste  from  undertaking  a  sea 
voyage.  But  there  were  many  who  would 
not  be  BO  precluded  could  give  evidence 
before  the  Committee ;  and  he  imagined 
with  respect  to  the  others  that  there  could 
be  no  serions  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
testimony  of  those  Hindoo  gentlemen  of 
attainments  and  qualifications  on  the  spot 
in  India.  That  was  the  more  important^ 
because  the  evidence  that  had  already  been 
gi?en,  and  the  evidence  which  would  in  all 
probability  be  taken  by  the  present  Com- 
I  mittee,  had  been  and  would  be  derived 
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from  persons  who  had  been  officially  en- 
gaged in  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  India,  whether  in  this  country  or  in  that* 
It  might  be  very  useful  that  the  evidenoe 
of  aU  lezperienoed  persons  should  be  made 
arailable  for  laying  down  the  plan  so  far  as 
concerned  the  machinery  of  Government ; 
but  in  reference  to  tLll  those  matters  which 
had  regard  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  people  of  India,  on  which  it  was  really 
the  great  primary  duty  of  the  Government 
in  this  country  to  legislate,  their  legislation 
could  not  be  either  complete  or  satisfactory 
unless  the  class  of  natives  of  India  to  whom 
he  had  referred  were  furnished  with  an 
opportunity  of  giving  evidence  before  the 
Committee. 

Mb.  HERRIES  s&id,  with  reference  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  the  best  mode  of 
proceeding  would  be  to  leave  the  matter 
to  the  Committee  themselves,  who  would 
know  what  was  necessary  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  House ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  observations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Rochester  (Sir  T.  Mad- 
dock),  it  wguld  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  determine  what  witnesses  the^ 
should  bring  before  them,  and  what  evi- 
dence bearing  upon  the  inquiry  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have. 

Motion  for  nominating  the  Committee 
was  then  agreed  to, 

FUNERAL   OF  THE   DUKE  OF 
WELLINGTON. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  HUME  said,  before  the  Order  of 
the  Day  was  proceeded  with,  he  wished  to 
state  that  he  had  made  a  request  on  a  for- 
mer night,  that  some  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington should  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House.  He  found,  upon  referring  to  the 
journals  of  the  House,  that  an  estimate 
was  laid  on  the  table  by  Mr.  Vansittart  of 
the  expenses  of  the  funeral  of  Lord  Nelson, 
and  also  of  that  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  House 
was  not  sitting  at  the  time  of  Lord  Nel- 
son's funeral,  and  therefore  the  estimate 
was  not  laid  on  the  table  until  after  the 
occasion  ;  but  as  the  House  was  now  sit- 
ting, they  ought  to  have  an  estimate  laid 
before  them.  Not  that  he  was  desirous  to 
abridge  or  to  throw  any  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  a  public  demonstration,  but  they 
ought  to  relieve  and  disabuse  the  public 
mind  of  the  extravagant  ideas  that  had 
been  formed  as  to  tM  amount  of  the  ex* 


pense.  The  department  upon  whom  the 
trust  was  devolved  should  be  prepared  to 
lay  before  them  an  estimate  in  some  de« 
gree  approximating  to  the  amount. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  had  not  forgotten  the  inti- 
mation given  some  davs  ago  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose,  but, 
from  the  pressure  of  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  solemnity,  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  lay  an  estimate  before  the 
House. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  that  if  the  publio 
money  could  not  be  accounted  for,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  there  must  be  great  blame 
somewhere. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  his  hon.  Friend  had  greatly 
misconstrued  what  he  had  stated,  in  sup- 
posing that  the  public  money  could  not  bo 
accounted  for.  If  the  public  money  were 
expended  in  this  manner,  it  would  be  ac- 
eounted  for  to  the  last  shilling;  but,  from 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  it  was  im- 
possible at  the  present  moment  to  lay  an 
estimate  before  the  House. 

LOBD  DUDLEY  STUART  thought  the 
House  had  heard  a  most  extraordinary 
statement  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  that  they  had  been  treated  in 
a  most  extraordinary  way  by  the  refusal 
given  to  the  request  of  his  hon.  Friend  that 
an  estimate  should  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House.  With  regard  to  the  expenses 
of  the  funeral  of  tiie  late  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, all  persons  in  the  country  were 
unanimous  in  wishing,  by  every  possible 
means,  to  testify  their  respect  for  the  me- 
mory of  that  great  and  illustrious  man; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  respect  would  in 
any  degree  be  diminished  by  the  constitU' 
tional  course  of  giving  to  that  House,  who 
held  the  purse  strings  of  the  countiy,  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  expense  attending 
the  solemnity  of  Thursday.  They  all  re- 
collected the  letter  addressed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  to  the  Home  Secretary  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  death  of  the  Duke.  In  that 
letter,  which  he  thought  most  admirable, 
and  he  believed  was  gentorally  so  consider* 
ed,  the  reason  given  for  delaying  the  fune- 
ral from  what  appeared  to  be  the  natural 
time,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  illus- 
trious hero,  was,  that  it  would  be  better 
and  more  constitutional  to  delay  it  until 
Parliament  should  be  assembled,  in  order 
that  Parliament  might  give  its  consent  and 
approbation  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
to  be  performed.    He  was  sorry  to  see  that 
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the  prooMding  of  the  Oovernment  on  this 
occasion  appeared  to  be  like  some  other  of 
their  modes  of  proceeding*— not  character- 
ised by  much  sincerity,  but  to  be  something 
of  a  deceptive  character.  ["Oh,  oh!"] 
The  Prime  Minister  was  for  waiting  until 
Parliament  could  be  consulted,  and  express 
its  opinion  on  the  subject.  But  had  Par- 
liament been  consulted  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment or  expense  of  this  great  national  so- 
lemnity ?  On  the  contrary,  everything  had 
been  done  by  prerogative.  All  the  orders 
had  been  given  and  the  expense  incurred, 
and  now  the  House  of  Commons,  after 
being  thus  bamboozled— ["  Oh,  oh  I"] — 
was  left  without  information,  and  had  no 
alternative  but  to  wait  until  after  the  ex- 
penses were  incurred.  [<'  Oh,  oh  !"]  It 
was  all  very  well  for  the  adherents  of  the 
Ministry  to  cry  "Oh,  oh!"  but  he  was 
sure  the  people  were  with  him,  and  having 
to  pay  the  bill,  they  would  say  the  Govern- 
ment had  done  wrong  in  not  being  prepared 
to  answer  the  appeal  so  properly  made  by 
bis  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  S.  CARTER  said,  he  should  be 
wanting  in  his  duty  to  his  constituents  if 
he  did  not  protest  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  delayed  the  funeral  solemnity 
for  more  than  two  months  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  Parliament,  and  yet  was  not 
now  prepared  to  say  whether  the  expenses 
would  be  10,000^  or  100,000<.,  or  whe- 
ther, as  some  people  said,  they  would 
amount  to  a  quarter  Af  a  million.  It 
seemed  a  somewhat  invidious  and  ungra- 
cious task  to  address  the  House  on  that 
subject.  But  he  was  bound  to  say  he  felt 
last  night  he  had  not  done  his  duty  to  his 
own  conscience,  in  not  hating  stood  up 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan« 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  poured  out,  in 
well-turned  periods,  his  eulogium  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  resisted  that 
which  he  (Mr.  S.  Carter)  felt  to  be  a 
national  folly — for  he  could  only  term 
a  national  funeral  a  national  foUy.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  the  feelings 
of  a  great  people  could  only  find  vent 
in  a  splendid  pageant.  If  that  was  the 
only  way  in  which  they  could  express  their 
feelings,  it  would  be  far  better,  in  his 
opinion,  not  to  express  them  at  all.  He 
thought  it  would  have  been  much  more  to 
the  credit  of  that  House  and  of  the  coun- 
try if  the  money  expended  on  that  funeral 
had  been  applied  to  some  object  of  public 
usefbhtessi  rAther  than  for  the  pageantry^ 


parade,  and  pomp  of  a  public  funeral.  He 
thought  all  this  wore  the  aspect  of  impiety 
— it  was  man  paying  almost  idolatrous 
worship  to  the  clay  of  his  fellow  worm. 
He  had  availed  himself  of  his  privilege  as 
a  Member  of  that  House  to  witness  the 
ceremony  of  the  lying  in  state*  He  did 
so  from  no  idle  curiosity,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observation  and  reflection;  but  he 
confessed,  when  he  looked  upon  all  its 
pomp,  the  feeling  in  his  mind  was  only 
one  of  deep  disgust,  to  see  the  clay  of  a 
departed  man  hung  round  with  all  those 
emblems  of  heraldry,  with  jewellery  and 
emblazonments,  as  if  in  mockery,  and  all 
to  do  honour  to  a  being  who  was  placed 
beyond  the  honour  of  this  world,  and  could 
receive  it  no  more,  but  who,  perhaps,  had 
received  more  in  his  lifetime  than  any 
man  of  this  or  any  other  age.  It  was 
nothing  more  than  a  solemn  mockery. 
The  late  Duke  was  now  beyond  the 
power  of  praise  or  the  incense  they  might 
choose  to  bestow,  therefore  the  pageant 
was  a  mockery,  and  ought  to  be  put 
down.  [Crie$  of  "Oh!"]  Gentlemen 
might  cry  '*  Oh!"  but  they  would  find  it 
impossible  to  oh  him  down.  The  pageant 
could  only  be  justified  on  one  of  two 
grounds :  first,  upon  the  plea  that  it  was 
a  tribute  to  the  dead;  and,  secondly,  upon 
the  allegation  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to 
the  living.  Now,  he  denied  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  that  House  to  confer  any 
honour  upon  the  dead,  and  he  also  denied 
that  it  was  likely  to  confer  any  benefit 
upon  the  living.  The  eulogists  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  told  them  that  his  virtues 
were  too  great  for  imitation.  They  told 
them  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  of  a 
great  age,  and  to  a  certain  extent  debarred 
emulation.  The  only  thing  which  the  pa- 
geant would  do,  in  his  opinion,  would  be 
to  stimulate  the  military  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  make  militiamen  come  for- 
wara,  and  also  foster  in  the  minds  of  thd 
poorer  classes  the  love  for  expensive  fune* 
rals,  a  folly  to  which  they  were  already 
too  prone.  He  must  again  protest  against 
Government  taking  a  carte  hUmohe  for  the 
expense,  and  then  coming  to  the  people 
and  saying  the  bill  must  be  paid,  as  the 
debt  had  been  incurred.  He  had  not  that 
confidence  in  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite; 
he  had  not  that  confidence  in  any  Govern- 
ment, and  although  they  might  not  spend 
more  money  than  the  Whigs,  if  in  power, 
his  want  of  confidence  was  an  additional 
reason  for  this  protest. 
Motion  agreed  «o.  r^  r\r\n\o 
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House  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER moved  that  Mr.  Wilson  Patten  take 
the  Chair  of  the  Committee. 

Mb.  HUME  seconded  the  Motion.  He 
was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  person 
better  qualified  for  the  office  than  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  whose  devotion  to  the  business 
of  the  House  had  been  unceasing;  and  al- 
though he  (Mr.  Hume)  regretted  the  loss 
from  that  House  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
late  Member  for  Rochester  (Mr.  Bernal), 
still  he  did  not  consider  that  they  could 
have  a  better  chairman  than  Mr.  Wilson 
Patten. 

Mr.  WILSON  PATTEN  (having  taken 
the  Chair),  read  the  following  extract  from 
the  Queen's  Speech: — 

*'The  advancement  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  of  Prac- 
tical Science  will  be  readily  recognised  by  you  as 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  great  and  enlightened 
nation.  I  have  directed  that  a  comprehensive 
scheme  shall  be  laid  before  you,  having  in  view 
the  promotion  of  these  objects,  towards  which  I 
invite  your  aid  and  co-operation." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  then  read  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Address  in  reply : — 

**  To  assure  Her  Majesty  that  we  readily  re- 
cognise that  the  advancement  of  the  Fine  Arts  and 
of  Practical  Science  is  worthy  of  a  great  and  en- 
lightened nation  ;  and  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for 
having  given  directions  that  a  comprehensive 
scheme  shall  be  laid  before  us,  haying  in  view  the 
promotion  of  these  objects,  to  which  Her  Majesty 
invites  our  aid  and  co-operation." 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER then  moved  that  a  Supply  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty. 

Mb.  HUME  would  remind  the  Commit- 
tee that  they  were  not  bound  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Royal  Speech  just  read,  to  the 
adoption  of  any  specific  scheme  for  the 
purpose  mentioned ;  for  when  the  question 
should  come  before  the  House  for  discus- 
sion, it  would  be  his  duty  to  submit  a  plan 
for  their  consideration  very  different  from 
that  which  he  had  understood  was  sug- 
gested, and  which,  he  thought,  would  be 
the  moans  of  their  availing  themselves  of 
public  property  for  the  purpose,  without 
coming  unnecessarily  upon  the  public 
funds. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  due  notice  would  be  given  for 
taking  that  paragraph  of  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  into  consideration. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  wished  to  express, 
on  the  part  of  some  hon.  Gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  militia,  their  discontent 
that  some  measures  had  not  been  adopted 


for  their  attendance,  by  a  deputation,  at 
the  solemn  ceremony  of  Thursday  next. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Resolution  to  be  re« 
ported  To-morrow.     House  resumed. 

MR.  VILLIERS'  MOTION. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  did  not  know  whether  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr. 
Villiers)  was  present,  but  if  he  was  not, 
perhaps  some  hon.  Friend  of  his  was  who 
could  give  him  an  answer.  He  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  had  yesterday 
expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  the  House  that  the  terms  of  the 
Motion  of  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
given  notice,  should  be  communicated  to 
the  House  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 
He  had  expected  that  yesterday  they  would 
have  been  furnished  with  its  terms;  but 
they  had  not,  and  now  another  day  had 
elapsed  and  the  terms  of  the  Motion  had 
not  been  placed  before  the  House.  To- 
morrow (Wednesday)  the  House  would 
only  meet  for  a  morning  sitting,  when  it 
was  not  usual  to  communicate  such  Mo- 
tions of  importance  to  the  House.  On 
Thursday  the  House  would  not  meet  at  all, 
and  unless  they  were  furnished  that  night 
with  the  terms  of  the  Motion,  they  could  not 
have  them  before  Friday,  if  even  then  they 
might  count  on  possessing  them.  He  was 
sure  the  hon.  Gentleman  or  some  of  his 
Friends  would  answer  this  inquiry.  But 
hon.  Gentlemen  must  feel  that  a  Motion  of 
that  kind  ought  not,  as  far  as  its  expres- 
sions were  concem|d,  to  be  kept  from  their 
knowledge. 

Mb.  SPEAKER  then  put  the  question 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  said,  that  be- 
fore the  House  adjourned  he  begged  to  take 
the  occasion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Lancashire  (Mr.  Wilson  Pat- 
ten) being  placed  in  the  Chair  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  House,  to  advert  to  a  sub- 
ject which  he  had  on  a  former  occasion 
brought  before  the  House.  The  House 
had  enjoyed  the  services  of  its  Speakera 
for  an  unusuUy  long  time  without  a  single 
day's  interruption  of  the  proceedings. 
During  the  last  seventy  years,  there  had 
been  but  two  occasions  on  which  the  illness 
of  the  Speaker  had  caused  an  interrup- 
tion to  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  and 
then  two  subsequent  occasions  on  which  the 
Speaker,  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  near 
relative,  had  been  obliged  to  absent  him* 
self.  But,  with  these  exceptions,  the  at- 
tendance of  the  Speaker  had  been  unin- 
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terrupted.  However,  they  could  not  always 
rely  upon  the  continuance  of  such  unbroken 
services;  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Speaker  from  illness  or  any 
other  cause,  without  there  being  any  per- 
son to  supply  his  place,  might  occur  at  a 
crisis  of  our  history  when  it  might  be  of 
vital  importance  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country  that  the  House  should  be  sitting. 
It  was  in  the  recollection  of  many  that 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
being  deemed  necessary,  that  measure 
was    on    one    occasion    passed,    he    be- 


lieved, through  all  its  stages  on  one  day. 
If,  at  the  period  of  such  necessity,  Mr. 
Speaker  had  been  ill,  there  could  have 
been  no  House ;  and  a  Bill  essential  to 
the  welfare,  and  even  to  the  safety,  of 
the  State,  could  not  have  become  law. 
No  provision  had  been  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Speaker  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, and  he  now  submitted  both  to 
the  present  leader  of  the  House,  and  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  who 
had  lately  formed  the  Administration,  whe- 
ther it  were  not  expedient  to  provide  for 
Buch  a  contingency.  The  details  of  such  a 
provision  he  would  not  presume  to  specify; 
bat  he  thought  they  might  obviate  the  dif- 
ficulty by  appointing  two  Privy  Councillors 
on  each  side  of  the  House,  who,  in  case  of 
any  contingency  such  as  he  had  referred 
to»  might  supply,  as  far  as  it  was  in  the 

S^wer  of  man  to  supply,  the  loss  which  the 
ouse  and  the  country  would  sustain  by 
the  absence  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  the  Chair.  If  that  were  a  fit  sugges- 
tion to  make,  he  thought  it  better  to  make 
it  at  a  time  when  there  was  little  likelihood 
that  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Speaker's  presence. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half-after  Six 
o'dock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Wednesday,  November  17,  1852. 

MiKVTxs.]     Took  the  OcOhs, — Several  Lords. 
RoTAL  AsBXMT. — BUls  of  Exchaogo  and  Notes 
(Metropolis). 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  SUFFRAGE. 
Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  he  was 
under  the  necessity  of  setting  himself  right 
with  their  Lordships  respecting  what  he 
found  some  of  them  had  misunderstood  in 
his  observations  last  night  upon  the  exten- 
sion of  the  suffirage.  One  of  his  noble 
Friends  supposed  that  he  had  expressed 
his  opinion  against  all  extension.    Most 


probably  he  bad  made  his  statement  indis- 
tinctly. He  had,  as  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  aware, 
been  fatigued  by  attending  a  very  impor- 
tant meeting  respecting  the  commercial 
laws,  and  had  come  to  the  House  thence. 
His  noble  Friend,  not  now  present,  who 
misunderstood  him  (being  of  a  different 
opinion)  expressed  his  satisfaction.  But 
he  (Lord  Brougham)  had  said  the  very  re- 
verse of  what  he  was  supposed  to  have  said. 
He  had  said  that  he  was  for  an  extension 
of  the  suffrage  by  all  safe  and  expedient 
means,  but  that  his  reason  for  it  was  not 
because  it  would  prevent  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption. He  held  that  it  could 'have  no 
such  effect,  because,  however  numerous 
the  constituents  of  any  place  were,  there 
would  be  found  among  them  a  certain  num- 
ber capable  of  taking  bribes  when  the  con- 
test ran  near,  which  bribery  supposed  it  to 
do— a  number  sufficient  to  turn  the  elec- 
tion, and  so  there  would  be  bribery.  As 
to  the  ballot,  he  had  still  an  opinion  against 
it  on  other  grounds;  but  on  one  ground, 
usually  given  in  its  favour — its  tendency  to 
prevent  bribery — he  saw  no  benefit  what- 
ever that  could  result  from  it.  It  would 
prevent  prosecution  for  bribery;  but  it 
would  lead  to  bribery  in  another  form-* 
namely,  promises  to  pay  on  the  event  of 
the  election,  and  thus  convert  each  person 
bribed  into  an  agent  of  bribery.  He  wish- 
ed to  add,  respecting  one  of  the  Bills  pre- 
sented by  him  last  night — the  only  one 
entirely  new,  that  on  Evidence  and  Pro- 
cedure— that  he  should,  before  he  went 
abroad,  leave  not  only  an  abstract  of  it 
carefully  prepared,  but  also  a  full  note 
of  all  the  cases  at  law  referring  to  the 
matter  of  each  clause,  which  would  be 
found  convenient  in  the  examination  of  the 
various  proposed  alterations  of  the  law. 

FUNERAL  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
WELLINGTON. 
Lord  REDE  SD ALE  brought  up  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  circumstances  relat- 
ing to  the  attendance  of  this  House  and 
their  place  at  the  solemnity  of  the  funeral 
of  Field  Marshal  the  late  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington : — 

"  That  the  Committee  had  again  met,  and  fur- 
ther recommend,  That  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  re- 
presenting this  House,  do  attend  in  his  Parlia- 
ment Robes. 

"  Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the 
Departure  of  the  Lords  who  propose  to  proceed  to 
the  Cathedral  by  Water  may  be  deferred  to  a  later 
hour  than  that  meaUoned  in  the  First  Report. 
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**  The  Committee  recommend  that  such  Lords 
ihould  come  to  the  House  at  Ten  o'clock,  as  the 
Steamboat  must  leave  the  Esplanade  at  half-past 
Ten  o'clock  precisely.  Arrangements  hare  been 
made  with  the  Citj  Police  to  keep  the  Passage 
clear  from  Paul's  Wharf  to  Paul's  Chain ;  the 
Lords  to  enter  at  the  Southern  Door  of  the  West 
Front  of  the  Cathedral,  The  Steamboat  will  be 
in  attendance  at  the  Close  of  the  Ceremony,  and 
every  Facility  will  be  afforded  to  enable  the  Lords 
availing  themselves  of  that  means  of  Return  to 
leave  the  Cathedral  early. 

"  The  Lords  who  desire  to  come  to  the  House 
in  their  Carriages  will  proceed  by  Stanhope  Street 
Gate,  or  Gates  North  of  it,  into  Hyde  Park,  through 
Albert  G^te  and  by  Belgrave  Square  and  Victoria 
Street,  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Lords  on>  Foot 
will  have  every  Facility  afforded  them  by  the 
Police  in  approaching  the, House  on  producing 
their  Tickets. 

'*  The  Committee  recommend  that  Seats  in  the 
back  Row  of  the  Lords  Gallery  be  reserved  for 
Peers  eldest  Sons/' 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Moved  to  resolve — 

"  That  the  Lord  Chanoellor,  as  repre^ 
senting  this  Houae,  do  attend  in  bis  Parlia* 
ment  Kobes." 

On  Question,  agreed  to, 

Tben  it  was  moved  to  resolre,  **  That 
Seats  in  the  back  Row  of  the  Lords  Gal- 
lery be  reserved  for  Peers  eldest  Sons." 

On  Question,  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  to  Friday  next. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS. 
Wednesday,  November  17,  1852. 

MORTALITT  ON  THE  COAST  OP  AFRICA. 

Mr.  H.  HERBERT  said,  that  a  report 
had  appeared  in  a  newspaper  stating  that 
all  the  officers  on  board  the  ship  Dover  on 
the  African  station  had  been  carried  off  by 
disease.  He  wished  to  know  whether  the 
Admiralty  had  received  any  intelligence  on 
the  subject  ? 

Mr.  STAFFORD  smd,  he  was  happy 
to  state  to  the  House  that  no  confirmation 
of  the  report  in  question  had  reached  the 
Admiralty,  and,  indeed,  the  advices  which 
had  been  received  from  the  African  station 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  was  below  the  average.  Admiral 
Bruce  had  sent  a  report  to  the  Admiralty 
on  the  mortality  prevailing  on  the  African 
station  from  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  to  the 
30th  of  June,  1852,  from  which  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  the  foUowing 
passage  :— 

"  Thilr  Lordships  will  obssrve,  that  among  the 


squadron  on  the  west  coast  of  Afiiea,  from  Jnl^, 
1851,  to  June,  1662,  the  ratio  of  mortality  &om 
disease  has  heen  16.2  per  1,000  of  the  mean  force 
employed,  an  ayerage  which,  judging  from  pre- 
yious  years,  is  below  what  we  might  have  antici- 
pated, particularly  when  we  eonsider  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  service  performed  on  the  station  for 
the  twelve  months  embraced  in  the  return.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  fortunate  result  is, 
under  Providence,  in  some  measure  owing  to  my 
having  made  it  a  rule  to  ohan|e  the  stations  of 
the  ships  whose  crews  were  subject  to  any  extra- 
ordinary exposure,  but  more  particularly  is  it  at* 
tributable  to  the  use  of  quinine  wine,  the  skill  of 
the  medical  officers,  and  the  careM  attention  of 
the  commanders  to  the  general  sanitary  oondition 
of  their  respective  ships." 

MR.  VILLIBRS'  MOTION. 
Mb.  WILSON  said,  he  had  been  re- 
quested by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  €•  VilUers)  to  lay 
before  the  House  the  precise  terms  of  the 
Motion  which  he  intended  to  make  on  the 
23rd  instant.  The  Motion  would  be  as 
follows ; — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the 
improved  condition  of  the  Oountry,  and  particu- 
htfiy  of  the  Industrious  Glasses,  is  mainly  the  re- 
sult of  recent  Commercial  Legislation,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Act  of  1846,  which  established  the 
free  admission  of  Foreign  Oom  ;  and  that  that 
Act  was  a  wise,  just,  and  benefloial  measure : 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the 
maintenance  and  further  extension  of  the  policy  of 
Free  Trade,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Protection,  will 
l)est  enable  the  property  and  industry  of  the  Na- 
tion to  bear  the  burthens  to  which  they  aro  ex- 
posed, and  will  most  contribute  to  the  general 
prosperity,  wel£ure,  and  oontentment  of  the  peo« 
pie: 

'*  That  this  House  is  ready  to  take  into  its  con- 
sideration any  measures  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  Resolutions  which  may  be  laid  be« 
fore  it  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers." 

CORONERS'  INQUESTS  (IRELAND). 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  said,  he  begged  to 
address  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland.  In  the  course  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  previous  evening,  that  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  made 
some  remarks  upon  the  course  of  publie 
justice.  Now,  he  (Sir  J.  Young)  beUeved 
there  was  a  general  opinion  abroad  and  in 
that  House  that  the  office  of  Coroner  in 
Ireland  required  an  entire  remodelling, 
and  he  wished  to  ask  whether  it  was  in- 
tended to  put  this  office  upon  a  new  foot« 
ing? 

Mr.  NAPIER :  Sir,  with  regard  to  the 
subject  matter  of  this  question,  and  with 
regard  to  other  matters  also,  I  may  state 
that  at  the  request  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  I  haye  had  under  my  consideration 
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the  varions  matters  which  H  is  cenoeived 
offer  an  obstruction  to  criminal  procedure 
in  that  country.  The  subject  of  Coroners' 
Inquests  is  an  important  one;  and  upon 
that  question  I  may  state  that  I  am  pre- 
paring measures  which  I  intend  to  submit 
to  his  Excellency.^  With  regard  to  any 
immediate  measure  in  connexion  with  Coro- 
ners' Inquests,  I  think  it  would  be  more 
correct  not  to  bring  forward  any  measure 
until  proceedings  which  are  now  pending 
are  brought  to  a  close.  But  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  submit  a  very  definite  plan  for 
correcting  the  evil*  and  which,  I  trust, 
will  be  found  satisfactory.  I  think,  with 
others,  that  these  Coroners'  proceedings 
entail  a  large  expense  on  the  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  obstruct  the  course  of 
public  justice. 

FEEI6HT   ^ON£Y    (GREENWICH 
HOSPITAL). 

Sm  OEOBOB  PECHELL  said,  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  condemn  the  prac- 
tice of  allowing  offioera  in  the  Navy  ft*eight- 
money  for  bringing  bullion  from  South 
America;  and  as  a  preliminary  to  an 
alteration  of  the  present  system,  he  would 
,  beg  to  moye  for  a  Return  of  the  seyeral 
sums  of  Freight  Money  received  by  the 
Treasurer  of  Qreenwich  Hospital  since  the 
I7th  day  of  February,  1851,  with  the  date 
of  such  payments,  and  whether  on  public 
or  pnvate  account;  also  the  name  of  the 
ahip  or  vessel  in  which  the  treasure  was 
conveyed,  and  of  the  captain  or  officer 
commanding  the  same. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  that  the  piH)po- 
sition  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  was 
one  that  would  go  to  diminish  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  naval  service.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member's  plan,  he  understood,  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  senior  officers  should 
be  passed  over,  and  a  portion  of  the  freight 

{iven  to  their  juniors  m  the  service*  This, 
e  believed,  would  have  the  effect  of  taking 
away  a  source  of  ambition  from  the  senior 
officers.  The  present  system  worked,  on 
the  whole,  well;  and  he  mieht  state  that 
the  present  Oovemment  had  not  received 
a  single  complaint  as  to  the  freight  since 
tiiey  came  into  office.  He  would  not, 
however,  withhold  the  Return  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  asked  for ;  but 
he  thought  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
that  he  should  bring  forward  some  sub- 
stantive Motion  on  tlra  subject,  than  merely 
asking  for  Returns  which  could  lead  to 
nothing. 
Motion  agreed  to. 


FUNERAL  OP  THE  DUKE  OF 
WELLINGTON, 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  brought  up  the 
Second  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  circumstances  re* 
lating  to  the  attendance  of  the  House  at 
the  solemnity  of  the  funeral  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  The  Committee  reported 
that  they  had  proceeded  further  to  inquire 
respecting  the  most  convenient  mode  by 
which  Members  could  proceed  to  St.  Paul  s 
Cathedral,  and  they  stated  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  steamboats  to  be 
in  waiting  at  the  river  esplanade  in  front 
of  the  House  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  to  convey  Members 
to  St.  Paul's  Wharf ;  that  the  city  autho- 
rities had  undertaken  that  a  passage  should 
be  kept  clear  from  that  place  to  the  great 
western  entrance  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
where  Members  could  enter  the  cathedral 
by  the  northern  door  of  that  entrance,  and 
proceed  to  the  seats  allotted  them ;  that 
steamers  would  be  in  waiting  at  St.  FauFs 
Wharf  from  three  o'clock  p.m.,  and  that 
a  passage  would  be  kept  clear  from  the 
cathedral  to  the  wharf  to  enable  Members 
to  return.  The  Committee,  therefore,  re- 
commended that  the  Members  should  as- 
semble in  the  House  at  ten  o'clock  on 
Thursday  morning;  that  they  should  be 
called  over  by  counties  in  the  usual  way, 
the  names  of  the  counties  being  drawn  by 
lot;  that  they  should  proceed  to  the  steam- 
boats, as  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  in 
which  such  counties  were  drawn ;  and  that 
the  clerks  and  officers  of  the  House,  not 
exceeding  thirty  in  number,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  accompany  them. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  that  in  order 
that  a  record  of  these  proceedings  might 
be  inserted  in  the  journals  of  the  House, 
he  would  beg  to  move  a  Resolution  to  the 
following  effect  :-^ 

"That  on  the  occaiion  of  the  Public  Funeral  of 
Arthur  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Speaker  be 
deputed  to  attend  the  Froeesslon  on  the  part  of 
the  House;  and  that  this  Honse,  on  the  lame 
oocaiion,  do  attend  in  the  Cathedral  Churoh  of 
St.  Paul,  where  Seats  have  been  provided  for  its 
Members.*' 

CAPTAnr  SCOBELL  said,  he  thought 
there  was  one  omission  in  the  arrange- 
ments, inasmuch  as  no  deputation  from 
the  Navy  was  appointed  to  attend  the  pro- 
cession. It  was  true  that  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  would  attend ;  but  he 
would  have  gone  whether  he  had  been  a 
naval  man  or  not,  and  so  with  respect  to 
the  different  Orders  of  the  Bath;   though 
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MiiruTBa.]  ScU  First  in  Parliament. — ^The  Lord 
Lurgan,  after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 
Took  the  Oaths.—SeYeral  Lords;  The  Lord 
Lovat  took  the  Oath  prescribed  by  the  Act  of 
10th  Geo,  TV,,  to  be  taken  by  Peers  professing 
the  Roman  Gatholio  Religion. 

THE  SANITARY  CONFERENCE— QUARAN- 
TINE REGULATIONS, 
The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  rose  to 
put  to  his  noble  Friends  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury),  and  the  President  of  the 
Council  (the  Earl  of  Lonsdale),  the  ques- 
tions of  which  he  had  giren  notice  with  re- 
spect to  the  quarantine  regulations.  It 
would  be  in  the  recollection  of  their  Lord- 
ships that  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment [3  Hansard,  cxxi.  1267],  he  moved 
for  the  production  of  the  minutes  of  pro- 
ceedings of  an  International  Sanitary  Con- 
ference that  met  at  Paris  in  the  years 
1851-^2,  and  to  which  assembly  many 
most  eminent  medical  and  scientific  men 
were  sent  by  the  principal  maritime  and 
commercial  States  of  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  and  reporting  upon 
the  quarantine  regulations  now  in  force 
throughout  Europe.  His  noble  Friend 
the  Fordign  Secretary  replied  to  him  that 
the  Government  had  no  objection  to  give 
the  information  for  which  he  had  asked, 
but  that  they  could  not  then  lay  upon  the 
table  the  papers  relating  to  the  convention 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  give  effect  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Conference, 
because  the  precise  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion were  not  yet  agreed  on.  He  (the  Earl 
of  St.  Germans)  at  once  acquiesced  in  the 
decision  of  the  noble  Earl,  and  left  it  en- 
tirely to  his  discretion  to  lay  upon  the  table 
such  extracts  from  those  minutes  and  other 
papers  as  he  could  produce  without  detri- 
ment  to  the  public  service.  At  the  same 
time,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Earl 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of 
Health  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  the  re- 
port of  that  body  on  the  subject  of  the  Sani- 
tary Conference  was  also  ordered  to  be  laid 
on  the  table.  That  was  on  the  28th  of  May 
last;  but  up  to  that  day,  the  19th  Novem- 
ber, none  of  these  papers  had,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  been  laid  on  the  table.  He  wished, 
therefore,  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  what 
was  the  cause  of  the  delay  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  production  of  these 
papers,  and  whether  there  >wa8  anr  pro- 


there  would  be  a  naval  man  in  each  class, 
they  would  represent  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  and  not  the  Navy.  Considering  that 
much  of  the  military  proceedings  of  the 
great  man  whose  memory  they  were  about 
to  honour  were  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  the  Navy,  he  thought  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  distinct  deputation  to  repre- 
sent that  branch  of  the  service  in  the  pro- 
cession; and,  as  a  hasty  mode  of  remedy- 
ing the  defect,  he  would  suggest  that  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  being  composed  en- 
tirely of  naval  men,  should  be  a  deputa- 
tion to  represent  the  Navy. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  it  was  far  from 
the  intention  of  those  who  had  the  regula- 
tion of  the  proceedings  to  omit  that  most 
popular  force  from  being  represented  on 
the  occasion  of  the  funers^,  or  to  show  the 
slightest  disrespect  to  the  Navy.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  would  observe  that 
throughout  the  procession  it  was  consid- 
ered necessary  to  have  deputations  repre- 
senting a  great'  many  public  bodies.  The 
difficulty  was  to  prevent  the  procession 
being  inconvenienUy  long  upon  a  winter's 
day.  The  Navy  he  conceived  to  be  fully 
represented  in  the  person  of  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.  He  could  also  inform 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  that  200 
tickets  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
that  noUe  Lord  for  the  use  of  naval  officers. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  other  mode  by 
which  Her  Majesty's  Navy  could  be  repre- 
sented except  by  adding  one  more  carriage 
for  the  conveyance  of  four  admirals. 

Ma.  MONCKTON  MILNES  said,  he 
would  refer  to  an  Order  issued  that  mor- 
ning, which  stated  that  all  naval  officers 
should  appear  at  the  funeral  in  their  uni- 
form. He  thought  it  important  to  ascer- 
tain whether  officers  of  both  services  being 
Members  of  that  House  were  expected  to 
appear  in  their  respective  uniforms  or  in 
Aeir  senatorial  character. 

Mb.  HUME  hoped,  that  the  respect  due 
to  the  Commons  of  England  would  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  all  Members  of  that 
House  would  appear  at  the  funeral  in  their 
ordinary  dress — being  plain  black,  and 
suitable  to  the  solemn  occasion. 

Mb.  STAFFORD  said,  there  was  no 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  to  re- 
quire naval  officers  being  Members  of  that 
Mouse  to  attend  the  ceremony  in  uniform. 

Ordered,  That  the  Report,  together 
with  the  Report  made  yesterday,  be  print- 
ed and  delivered /orfAioitA. 

The  House  adjourned  at  Two  o^dock  till 
Friday, 
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spect  of  their  being  soon  laid  npon  the 
table  ?  He  next  wished  to  know  whether 
the  convention  by  which  it  was  intended  to 
carry  into  effect  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Conference  had 
been  ratified,  and,  if  not,  what  were  the 
obstacles  which  prevented  such  ratification? 
He  believed  that  he  was  justified  in  saying 
that  for  the  last  sixteen  years  such  a  mea- 
sure had  been  strongly  desired  by  the  noble 
Earl's  predecessors  in  office — not  only  by 
the  noble  Earl's  immediate  predecessor 
(Earl  Granville),  but  by, the  noble  Viscount 
who  had  presided  over  the  Foreign  Office  for 
BO  many  years  (Viscount  Palmerston),  and 
also  by  that  noble  Viscount's  predecessor 
(the  Earl  of  Aberdeen);  and  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  great  regret  to  the  country  at  large 
if  his  noble  Friend  could  not  hold  out  to 
them  some  hope  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  at  an  earij  day.  An  impression 
(which,  indeed,  he  sincerely  believed  to  be 
erroneous)  prevailed  abroad  that  persons 
interested  personally  in  the  retention  of 
the  quarantine  system  had  prevailed  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  recede  from 
the  position  occupied  by  their  predecessors; 
and  that,  instead  of  aiding  that  onward 
movement  which  would  have  swept  away 
those  vexatious  restrictions,  they  had  been 
induced  to  incline  towards  their  retention. 
He  did  not  himself  believe  this  to  be  the 
case;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  public  to  hear  an  assurance  to 
that  effect  from  the  noble  Earl.  His  next 
question  would  be  addressed  to  his  noble 
Friend  the  President  of  the  Council.  On 
the  2nd  of  September  last,  a  letter  was 
addressed  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  directing 
that  all  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  coun- 
tries having  persons  on  board  '*  actually 
suffering  from  cholera,  or  who  had  been 
suffering  from  that  disease  within  five  days 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  port, 
should  be  detained  under  a  precautionary 
quarantine  for  such  period  as  might  be 
deemed  necessary."  Now  he  wished  to 
ask  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Lonsdale) 
on  whose  advice  and  authority  that  letter 
was  written  ?  It  was  well  known  that  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  tribunal  specially 
charged  by  Parliament  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  for  the  prevention  of 
disease,  not  only  utterly  disbelieved  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  system  of  quarantine  regu- 
lations, but  believed,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  were  productive  of  serious  evil  in 
a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  College  of 
Physicians,  also,  although  in  1831  they  re- 
VOL.  CXXIII.    [third  series.] 


commended  the  adoption  of  the  most  strin- 
gent measures  for  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  cholera,  and  even  went  to  the  ex- 
tent of  proposing  to  isolate  infected  districts 
of  the  country,  yet,  in  1848,  declared  their 
conviction  that  all  attempts  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  cholera  by  means  of  cordons  or 
quarantine  regulations  had  utterly  failed. 
On  what  medical  or  scientific  authority, 
then,  did  the  noble  Earl  rely  when  he  is- 
sued these  instructions?  He  wished  next 
to  ask  the  noble  Earl  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  that  passage  in  the  letter  which 
related  to  *'  persons  on  board  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health  ?  "  His  want  of  ap- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  that  passage 
might  arise  from  his  own  incapacity,  but, 
at  any  rate,  he  found  his  doubts  shared  by 
a  very  intelligent  body  of  men;  for  shortly 
after  that  letter  appeared,  a  memorial  was 
addressed  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  by 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
putting  the  very  same  question  which  he 
was  now  asking.  Whether  the  Treasury 
had  replied  to  that  memorial  he  did  not 
know,  but  certainly  no  reply  had  been 
published.  He  wished  to  know  whether, 
by  the  ''free  communication  with  the 
shore,"  which  it  was  stated  would  be  al- 
lowed to  persons  in  the  enjoyment  of  good 
health,  it  was  intended  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  vessel,  or  whether  it 
was  intended  that  they  should  be  detained 
on  board,  and  merely  permitted  to  have 
intercourse  with  those  on  shore  ?  What- 
ever might  be  the  meaning  of  this  passage, 
it  altogether  abandoned  and  relinquished 
the  only  principle  upon  which  the  quaran- 
tine system  could  be  maintained;  because 
if  persons  in  good  health  having  come  to 
Ei^land  with  a  vessel  having  cholera  pa- 
tients on  board  were  permitted  either  to 
land  or  even  to  have  free  intercourse  with 
the  shore,  it  proclaimed  to  the  world  at 
once  that  we  had  no  faith  in  the  princi- 
ple of  contagion  upon  which  we  acted; 
and,  therefore,  this  arrangement  of  the 
noble  Earl  was  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  view  which  those  must  be  supposed  to 
entertain  who  enforced  even  a  precaution* 
ary  quarantine.  The  last  question  he  had 
to  ask  was,  whether  any  measures  had 
been  taken  to  ensure  proper  medical  at- 
tendance being  given  to  the  persons  who 
might  be  attacked  with  disease  while  they 
were  detained  in  quarantine  ?  We  had 
not  in  this  country,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
maritime  States  of  Italy,  lazarettos  or  hos- 
pitals for  the  reception  of  the  persons  on 
board  ships  declared  in  quarantine;  but  all 
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ships  coming  to  oar  ports  must  perform 
quarantine,  with  the  crew  and  passengers 
on  board,  at  certain  stations  or  grounds. 
The  principal  of  our  quarantine  stations 
was  that  at  the  Motherbank ;  yet  we 
were  told  by  the  superintendent-general  of 
quarantine  that  he  ordered  the  Eclair  to 
Standgate  Creek,  because  intercourse  with 
the  shore  was  absolutely  impossible  at 
Motherbank  in  stormy  weather.  Stand- 
gate  Creek,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been 
pronounced  by  Sir  William  Burnett,  direc- 
tor-general of  the  medical  department  of 
the  NaYY,  to  be  the  most  unhealthy  spot 
on  our  shores.  Then  again,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Humber,  where  the  northern  ships 
performed  quarantine,  the  quarantine  sta- 
tion was  several  miles  distant  from  Hull, 
and  if  the  weather  was  rough,  or  the  wind 
and  tide  were  unfavourable,  it  often  re- 
quired six  or  seven  hours  to  communicate 
with  that  town.  If  hospitals  and  lazarettos, 
well  aired  and  ventilated,  were  provided, 
persons  who  were  attacked  had  a  reason- 
able hope  and  chance  of  recovering;  but 
let  the  House  consider  what  was  the  po* 
sition  of  an  unfortunate  man  suffering  from 
disease,  and  yet  cribbed  and  cabined  be* 
tween  the  decks  of  a  merchant  vessel  rid- 
ing in  one  of  these  quarantine  grounds,  and 
without  the  reach  of  the  medical  care  or 
nursing  that  a  person  in  such  a  state  re- 
quired. Such  were  the  questions  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  to  his  two  noble  Friends 
opposite;  but  he  also  wished  to  put  an- 
other, of  which  he  had  not  and  could  not 
give  notice.  Their  Lordships  would,  he 
was  sure,  have  seen  with  deep  pain  and 
sorrow  the  announcement  in  the  papers 
of  that  morning  of  the  arrival  of  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  mail  steamers  from  the 
West  Indies  with  the  yellow  fever  on  board, 
several  fatal  oases  having  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage.  The  question  which 
he  now  wished  to  ask  was,  whether  La 
Plata — for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
steam-packet — ^had  been  relieved  from  qua- 
rantine; and.  if  not,  whether  any  accom- 
modation had  been  provided,  or  any  pre- 
cautions taken»  for  the  reception  of  the  un- 
fortunate men  on  board  ?  Look  at  the  case 
of  the  Eclair,  which  was  long  detained  in 
quarantine,  and  in  which  disease  prevailed 
and  increased  with  the  continuance  of  the 
quarantine,  and  contrast  it  with  the  case 
of  the  Arethu9a  in  December  last,  which, 
having  landed  its  crew  at  Plymouth  at- 
tacked by  smallpoz,  had  no  fresh  instance 
of  disease  afterwards;  while  in  the  £c2atr, 
from  which  no  person  was  permitted  to 
The  Earl  of  Su  Germane 


land,  the  ravages  were  frightful.  These 
were  the  questions  which  he  had  to  ask; 
and  he  would  express  his  unfeigned  hope 
that  the  answers  which  he  was  about 
to  receive  would  give  satisfaction  to  the 
House  and  to  the  country,  and  would  con- 
vince both  that  the  Government  was  not 
clinging  pertinaciously  to  a  vexatious  and 
expensive  system,  which  experience  and 
science  had  proved  to  be  utterly  worthless* 
TheEAULof  MALMESBURT  said,  that 
without  subscribing  entirely  to  the  notion 
which  his  noble  Friend  seemed  to  enter- 
tain, that  contagion  was  altogether  in^ 
possible,  he  must  assure  him  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  was  not  less  anxious 
than  its  predecessors  to  bring  the  conven- 
tion to  which  his  noble  Friend  had  referred 
to  a  satisfactory  result.  He  was  sorry  to 
have  to  inform  his  noble  Friend  that  at 
that  moment  the  negotiations  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  convention  were  not  termi- 
nated; and,  therefore,  he  was  obliged  to 
tell  his  noble  Friend  that  he  could  not,  with 
due  regard  to  the  public  service,  lay  on 
the  table  of  the  House  the  papers  respect- 
ing which  he  had  asked.  They  were  ex- 
cessively voluminous,  and  he  did  not  think 
that  any  extracts  that  could  be  given  from 
them  would  give  his  noble  Friend  the  sa- 
tisfaction which  he  expected  to  derive  from 
their  perusal.  Indeed,  if  he  were  to  lay 
those  papers  on  the  table,  he  should  only 
be  delaying  the  progress  of  the  convention. 
While  he  had  to  regret  that  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  convention  had  not  arrived  at 
a  successful  result  as  yet,  still,  although 
they  might  not  terminate,  as  he  hoped  at 
one  time  they  would,  in  the  genered  con- 
sent of  the  twelve  Powers  to  one  formal 
convention,  he  had  a  confident  expectation 
that  seven  or  eight  of  the  principal  mari- 
time States  would  sign  such  a  convention. 
It  was  naturally  desirable  that  the  prin- 
cipal Powers  with  ports  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean should  agree  to  such  a  measure :  but 
at  this  moment  some  of  the  States  of  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Austria,  either  refused  their 
signature  to  the  oonvention»  Or  dse  put 
forth  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of  signing 
it  as  they  had  not  been  able  to  overcome; 
on  the  other  hand,  Portugal,  Sardinia, 
France,  England,  and,  he  believed,  he 
might  say,  Russia,  did  not  object  to  ngn 
such  a  convention  as  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  proposed.  He  hoped  thAt 
before  long  it  would  be  signed  by  some  of 
the  Powers  of  Europe,  although  he  could 
hope  to  have  it  signed  by  alL  When  that 
event  took  place,  he  should  hare  great  sa- 
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tififbdaoa  in  laying  on  tlie  taUe  «U  the 
oonrMpondeiice.  ' 

The  Eabi.  of  LONSDALE  said,  that 
irith  respect  to  the  questioa  the  nohle  Eaii 
had  addreaaed  to  him  he  thonld  be  happy 
to  give  his  noUe  Friend  all  ihe  iofonnatioa 
in  his  power  on  this  sabject.  The  oireum- 
stances  eonnected  with  the  letter  of  the 
2nd  of  September  to  which  his  noble 
Ftiaod  had  referred  were  these :  It  was 
represented  to  the  Council  by  official  au- 
thority that  malignant  eholen  was  raging 
at  Daatsio  and  several  of  the  principal 
ports  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  adrioe  under 
which  the  Coucil  acted  in  issuing  the  let- 
ter to  which  raferenee  had  been  inade,  was 
given  by  one  of  the  most  skilfolphysicians 
of  the  present  day.  His  noble  Friend  had 
complained  oi  the  letter  of  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember as  an  act  of  severity  and  restriction 
oa  the  part  of  the  Privy  Oooncil;  but  his 
noble  Friend  was  imder  some  misappre- 
hen8i<ni  in  this  respect,  for  if  be  wonU 
take  the  trouble  of  refernDg  to  the  Act  of 
the  6th  Geo.  IV.,  he  would  find  that  the 
Board  of  Onstmns  had  the  power  to  send  to 
any  quarantiiie  station  any  vessel  arriving 
from  a  foreign  port  with  any  infected  per- 
son on  board.  The  late  Quarantine  Aei 
aUowed  the  Privy  Council  to  give  in  eaeh 
eaee  such  orden  to  the  Board  of  Customs 
as  the  ease  might  require;  and  the  letter 
<^  the  2ad  of  September  mitigated  several 
ptovisioos  of  the  existing  law.  His  noble 
Friend  said  that  he  codd  not  understand 
that  letter.  He  was  surprised  at  such  an 
aaeeition,  for  to  him  it  appeared  that  its 
meaning  was  clear  enough.  The  letter 
mitigated  the  Act  of  George  IV.  very  oon- 
siderably,  as  it  ordered  those  only  who 
were  actually  attacked  by  efaolera  to  be 
detained  on  board.  He  would  not  enter 
into  any  discussion  with  his  noble  Friend 
on  the  sul^eet  of  contagion  and  non-c<Nita- 
gion,  lisr  he  knew  that  eminent  physicians 
had  not  only  diffiared  from,  one  another, 
hut,  at  difiierent  periods,  even  from  them- 
selves, on  these  points.  [The  noble  Eari 
here  read,  in  a  low  voice,  several  conflict- 
mg  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  Col- 
let of  Physicians  and  of  the  Army  Medi- 
eai  Board  on  the  subject  of  contagion;  and, 
in  reply  to  a  question  of  tlie  Eari  of  St. 
Germans,  said,  that  there  were  some  phy- 
sieiaiis  who  d^iied  contagion,  but  he  be- 
lieved that  not  merely  three-fourths  but 
nine-tenths  of  the  profesaon  advised  all 
who  oooanlted  than  to  avoid  contagion.] 
With  regard  to  the  news  respeeting  La 
Plak^  ^mX  vessel  had  only  arri?ed  thai 


day,  and  the  intelligence  had  only  reached 
him  that  morning  through  the  telegraph. 
He  had  immediately  consulted  with  the 
physician  attached  to  the  Board  of  Priry 
Council,  Sir  W.  Pym,  and  had  gi?en  orders 
that  the  parties  should  be  relieved  from 
quarantine.  The  physician  had  gone  down 
himself  and  would  eonununicate  such 
orders  as  were  necessary  to  the  quarantine 
station. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GEBMANS  :  Haa 
any  accommodation  been  profided  for  the 
parties  on  shore  ? 

The  Easl  of  LONSDALE  had  akvady 
stated  that  he  had  sent  down  orders  that 
the  parties  should  be  relieved.  He  also  re- 
peated his  statement  that  he  had  sent 
down  the  physician  of  the  Board  to  the  qua* 
rantioe  station  to  give  the  proper  directk>ns. 

LoBD  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY  was 
uuderstood  to  remark  upon  the  incon- 
sistency  of  our  sending  a  representative 
at  the  Sanitary  Conferenoe  at  Paris,  to 
impress  npon  the  other  deputies  that 
cholera  was  not  eonreyed  by  eontagion, 
while  we  were  renewing  our  quarantine 
restrictions  in  our  own  porta.  The  mem- 
bers of  ^e  Conference  were  of  opinion* 
that  eholera  eould  not  be  eonveyed  by  cour 
tagion,  and  a  report  had  been  made  by  « 
eongreas  of  American  physicians,  and  had 
been  reeently  published  by  the  Board  of 
Heakh  in  this  country,  iu  whidi  it  was 
stated  to  be  their  unanimous  opinion  that 
no  quarantine  regulations  were  of  any  ayatl 
in  preventing  tke  entrance  of  the  eholera, 
if  the  atmospheric  and  other  eauses  neces- 
sary ftmr  its  produotkm  were  present.  It 
was  not  likely  thai  we  ooidd  make  satia- 
fiMtory  progress  with  ihe  Con?ention,  i^ 
while  our  representative  ai  Pans  was  ur- 
ging diese  views  on  the  one  hand,  on  IJm 
other  the  President  of  the  Comieil  was  en- 
forcing more  stringent  quarantine  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  eliotera. 

The  Eaal  of  LONSDALE  aaid,  that 
the  regulattoas  iesued  by  the  Privy  Cou»- 
eil  were  not  move  stringent,  but  were  in 
£set  a  relaxation  of  the  poitrers  wi^  which 
the  Oouacil  were  iuTested  by  the  Act  of 
Geoige  IV. 

LoiD  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY  m- 
marked,  that  it  seemed  very  extraordinary 
tiiat  our  representative  at  Paris,  instructed 
by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  ehooid  there 
maintam  views  on  this  subject  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  entertained  by  the  Fue- 
sident  of  ihe  Cornell. 

The  Eail  of  MALMESBURY  also 
protested  agsinst  the  idea  that  the  repre- 
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Bentatives  of  the  British  Goverament  had 
heen  instructed  to  aholish  all  regulations  of 
quarantine  ;  they  had  only  heen  instructed 
to  mitigate  and  regulate  them,  and  to  ren- 
der the  hurden  of  them  less  intolerahle  ; 
and  that  was  their  ohject  in  attending 
the  Sanitary  Conference  at  Paris.  If  his 
nohle  Friend  fancied  that  he  could  per- 
suade the  representatives  of  foreign  coun- 
tries to  helieve  that  cholera  and  other 
diseases  were  not  contagious,  he  helieyed 
that  his  nohle  Friend,  on  trying  it,  would 
find  that  he  was  very  much  mistaken ;  nor 
would  any  convention  ever  he  concluded  if 
we  were  to  wait  until  we  had  brought  them 
to  that  conviction.  Whether  diseases  of 
this  kind  were  infectious  or  contagious,  he 
did  not  know  ;  but  foreign  countries  were 
convinced  of  this — that  they  were  catching. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY  said, 
he  did  not  suppose  that  the  different  na- 
tions of  Europe  could  be  induced  to  forego 
all  quarantine  regulations;  but  the  greatest 
number  of  medical  opinions  were  certainly 
against  the  contagious  character  of  cholera. 

Lord  WHARNCLIFFE  was  understood 
to  say,  that  nothing  could  be  more  prepos- 
terous than  to  subject  a  vessel  to  quarantine 
for  yellow  fever  in  our  latitude,  and  in  the 
month  of  November.  The  yellow  fever  de- 
pended on  the  thermometer.  It  was  never 
known  to  exist  when  the  thermometer  was 
below  a  certain  point.  It  was  well  known 
in  tropical  climates  it  ceased  its  ravages 
with  colder  weather.  In  New  Orleans  it 
was  well  understood  that  the  first  frost  put 
an  end  to  the  yellow  fever.  When  we 
were  pressing  upon  other  Governments  the 
propriety  of  relaxing  their  quarantine  laws, 
it  placed  us  in  an  awkward  position  to  be 
found  enforcing  our  restrictions  with  re- 
spect to  a  disease  so  unlikely  to  spread  as 
the  yellow  fever. 

RAILWAY  LEGISLATION. 
Lord  REDE  SD ALE  wished  to  ask  his 
noble  Friend  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (Lord  Colchester),  whether 
there  was  any  intention  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  bring  in  any  Bill 
for  the  regulation  of  railways.  He  believ- 
ed that  there  was  an  almost  universal  opin- 
ion amongst  persons  in  this  country,  with 
the  exception  of  those  personally  interested 
in  railways,  that  some  further  regulations 
should  be  adopted,  and  some  further  control 
exercised  in  regard  to  matters  connected 
with  these  concerns.  The  accidents  which 
had  lately  occurred,  and  which  had  cer- 
tainly been  more  than  usually  numerous, 
The  Earl  of  Mahneshury 


had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
this  matter;  and  he  believed  that  the  safety 
as  well  as  the  convenience  of  the  public 
really  required  some  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  and  the  adoption  of 
some  regulations  which  might  enable  them 
to  interfere  a  little  in  these  matters.  He 
knew  that  there  was  some  little  difficulty 
in  moving  in  this  matter;  because,  when- 
ever any  attempt  was  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  with  them,  it  was  urged 
that  to  interfere  with  the  railway  compa- 
nies would  diminish  their  responsibility. 
But  he  was  convinced  that  there  were  many 
points  in  the  management  of  railways  on 
which  the  interference  of  the  Government 
would  be  most  useful.  His  reason  for 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
subject,  arose  partly  from  the  responsi- 
bility which  the  House  had  cast  upon  him 
in  the  office  in  which  they  had  placed  him 
as  their  Chairman  of  Committees.  It  was 
supposed  that  that  functionary  should  ex- 
ercise an  almost  complete  control  over  the 
regulations  to  be  enforced  with  regard  to 
Private  Bills.  Now,  unquestionably  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  House  had  always 
supported  the  Chairman  of  Committees, 
he  had  considerable  power;  but  still  no 
Chairman  of  Committees,  and  certainly  not 
he,  for  one,  could  presume  to  lay  down  on 
matters  of  this  kind  a  code  of  legislation 
which  he  would  feel  justified  in  imposing 
on  all  railways  whatever.  This  could  only 
be  done  by  Parliament  itself  acting  legis- 
latively at  the  instance  of  the  Govern- 
ment. To  him  it  appeared  that  all  the  rail- 
way companies  stood  in  a  position  which 
rendered  such  a  course  of  legislation 
justifiable — ^because  for  the  last  thirteen 
years  a  clause  had  been  inserted  in  every 
Railway  Act  subjecting  the  companies  to 
the  operation  of  any  general  Act  which 
might  be  introduced  with  respect  to  rail- 
ways. No  railway  company,  therefore, 
would  have  any  right  to  complain,  what- 
ever the  interference  of  the  Government 
might  be.  He  thought  that  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  present  Session  for 
the  introduction  of  a  measure  of  the  kind  to 
which  he  had  referred;  for  if  it  was  allowed 
to  pass  without  this  being  done,  their  power 
of  obtaining  a  control  over  railway  compa- 
nies would  be  materially  diminished.  It  was 
also  most  important  that  such  a  measure 
should  be  introduced  on  account  of  the 
character  of  many  of  the  Bills  likely  to  be 
introduced — Bills  to  effect  important  amal- 
gamations. •  Now,  it  was  impossible  for 
any  person  to  look  to  a  great  extension  of 
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amalgamations  without  some  apprehensions 
as  to  the  consequences  that  might  arise 
from  them  to  the  puhlic  interests.  To  a 
certain  extent  he  entertained  no  objection 
to  the  amalgamation  of  companies,  but  he 
thought  that  proposals  for  that  end  should 
be  taken  up  only  with  the  greatest  caution. 
Measures  shoiUd  be  taken  to  protect  the 
public  against  the  consequences  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  follow  from 
some  of  these  amalgamations,  if  they  should 
be  carried  out,  for  they  would  certainly 
partake  in  a  considerable  degree  of  the  na- 
ture of  monopolies.  It  was  only,  there- 
fore, in  proceeding  by  a  general  measure, 
assuming  the  necessary  powers  of  control, 
that  they  could  expect  to  give  the  public 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  railway 
business.  He  had  to  the  last  opposed  the 
abolition  of  the  Railway  Commissions;  and 
he  hoped  to  see  them  re-established  with 
more  extended  powers,  and  properly  sup- 
ported by  the  Government  of  the  day, 
which  they  never  had  been  before.  There 
were  many  points  as  to  which  he  thought 
it  highly  expedient  that  some  power  of 
control  should  be  taken.  For  instance, 
there  should  be  some  authority  able  to 
regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  railway 
companies  in  putting  on  and  in  taking 
off  trains  from  different  lines,  for  at  pre- 
sent the  conduct  of  the  railway  com- 
panies in  regulating  such  matters  was  in 
many  cases  opposed  to  the  convenience  of 
the  public.  You  found  that  when  there 
were  two  railway  companies  conflicting 
with  each  other,  you  came  by  one  to  a  point 
from  which  yon  must  travel  by  another,  and 
that  the  train  by  which  you  wished  to  pro- 
ceed on  your  journey  had  started  just  ten 
minutes  before  your  arrival  by  the  train  of 
the  other  company,  and  that  you  must 
wait  three  or  four  hours  until  you  could 
start  by  another  train.  It  could  not  be 
productive  of  any  mischief  to  vest  power  in 
a  general  Board  to  correct  such  abuses  on 
receiving  a  representation  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  district,  or  from  another  rail- 
way company;  and  it  would  be  just  to 
enforce  such  arrangements,  for  the  lines 
were  given  to  the  companies  by  Parlia- 
ment on  the  faith  of  their  giving  that  ac- 
commodation to  the  public.  There  was 
another  point  on  which  bethought  it  neces- 
sary that  Government  should  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  railway  companies. 
There  should  be  some  stringent  regula- 
tion to  exact  from  them  punctuality  in  their 
times  (of  departure  and  arrival.  Almost 
every  accident  on  the  railways  arose  from 


want  of  punctuality.  A  reform  in  railway 
management,  by  which  punctuality  should 
be  enforced,  would  be  more  beneficial  to  in- 
dividuals, and  would  even  affect  a  greater 
number  of  persons,  than  the  reform  re- 
cently introduced  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  woolsack  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  In  a  new  Parliament,  like  the 
present,  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  that 
attention  in  the  other  House  to  the  many 
Railway  Bills  which  would  come  before 
them  in  the  course  of  the  present  Session 
which  their  importance  required,  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  election  petitions, 
which  would  necessarily  occupy  the  time 
of  many  of  those  who  were  best  qualified  to 
act  as  Chairmen  of  Committees  ;  and  the 
consideration  of  these  matters  must  conse- 
quently not  only  be  more  hurried  than 
usual,  but  also  in  many  cases  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  new  and  less  experienced  Mem- 
bers. It  was  on  that  account  that  he  had 
drawn  the  attention  of  tho  Government  to 
the  subject  thus  early.  If  the  Government 
were  not  prepared  to  introduce  a  general 
measure  for  the  better  regulation  of  rail- 
ways, he  trusted  that,  at  least,  they  would 
frame  beforehand  some  clauses,  directed  to 
the  purposes  he  had  specified,  and  to 
other  matters  of  importance  to  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  the  public,  to  be  in- 
serted in  all  Railway  Bills  in  Uie  present 
Session  ;  but  he  believed  they  would  find 
that  proceeding  by  a  general  Act  would  be 
the  least  trouble  to  them,  and  more  effec- 
tive. 

Lord  COLCHESTER  was  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  this  was  a  matter  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  done  well  in  bringing 
before  Parliament,  for  it  was  one  of  great 
importance  to  the  public  safety  and  the 
public  convenience.  He  was  afraid  the 
answer  he  had  to  give  to  the  questions 
put  might  not  be  quite  satisfactory  to  his 
noble  Friend.  The  attention  of  the  de- 
partment to  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
belong  was  constantly  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, but  no  new  measure  was  at  pre- 
sent in  preparation.  With  respect  to  the 
number  of  new  Railway  Bills  that  might 
be  expected  to  be  introduced  in  the  pre- 
sent Session,  their  information  was  at 
present  necessarily  very  imperfect.  They 
had  only  the  official  notices  inserted  in  the 
Gazette  by  which  to  judge  of  the  probable 
number,  and  the  entire  number  would  not 
be  known  until  the  30th  of  November,  the 
last  day  for  depositing  the  notices,  and 
even  then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
many    intended    undertaJkings    probably 
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ivonld  Dot  be  carried  out,  and  perhaps  the 
Bills  not  eren  introduced  mto  Parliament. 
At  present  the  number  of  Bills  for  which 
notices  had  been  given  was  forty-two, 
fifteen  of  which  were  for  the  incorporation 
ef  new  companies,  thirteen  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  works,  eight  for  continua- 
tions, five  for  amalgamations,  and  one  for 
extension  of  powers.  The  whole  subject, 
in  the  opinion  of  Government,  was  of  such 
difficultj  and  importance,  as  only  to  be 
adequately  dealt  with  by  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, and,  therefore,  Qovemment  had 
come  to  the  determination  of  moving  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to  con- 
sider it.  At  present  he  was  not  able  to 
give  a  more  decided  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions, than  that  the  subject  was  engaging 
the  earnest  attention  of  Government. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  observed,  that  in 
his  opinion,  the  necessity  of  an  Act  re- 
specting the  management  of  railways  did 
not  depend  upon  the  number  of  Bills  which 
in  the  course  of  the  present  Session  would 
be  introduced  into  the  Legislature.  What 
they  wanted  was  this,  a  code  of  laws — a 
general  code  of  laws— respecting  the  man- 
agement of  railways,  which  should  apply 
equally  to  all  railways,  both  those  that 
might  obtain  Bills  in  future,  and  those 
that  had  already  obtained  them,  and  had 
consequently  now  no  occasion  to  come  be- 
fore the  Legislature.  A  Bill  might  be 
framed  so  as  to  prevent  the  vexatious  pro- 
ceedings which  now  so  often  take  place 
between  conflicting  railway  interests,  and 
which  always  result  in  inconvenience  to 
the  passengers,  and  loss  to  one  or  other 
of  tne  parties.  What  they  wanted  was 
such  a  general  Bill  as  would  lay  down 
a  rule  to  enable  persons  who  had  grounds 
of  complaint  to  right  themselves.  Of 
course  such  a  Bill  could  alone  properly 
emanate  from  Government;  and  he  (Lord 
Beaumont)  thought,  therefore,  he  might 
ask  his  noble  Friend  if,  in  the  Office  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  this  question  had 
been  considered,  whether  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  accidents  which  had  re- 
cently occurred  on  railways,  and  the  enor- 
mous loss  incurred  by  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  Parliament  for  amalgamations 
and  other  desirable  objects  by  separate 
and  special  Bills,  the  Government  intended 
to  introduce  any  measure  of  a  general  na- 
ture which  would  put  an  end  to  this  state 
of  things,  by  an  enactment  in  the  nature 
of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, 
which  would  be  of  general  application  ? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  thought,  however 
Lord  Golcheater 


desirable  theoretically  it  might  be  that 
there  should  be  one  code  of  regulations 
which  should  guide  and  govern  all  railway 
companies,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  and 
that  Parliament  should,  by  an  ex  post  facto 
regulation,  lay  down  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  a  railway  company,  thus  interfering  with 
its  internal  management,  not  only  would  it 
be  impossible  for  Government  to  carry  any 
measure  through  Parliament,  but,  if  it  were 
possible,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  in- 
terference with  the  internal  regulations  of 
railway  companies,  which  Were  most  of 
them  much  better  judges  of  what  was  con^ 
ducive  to  their  own  and  the  public  interest, 
and  much  more  capable  of  attending  to  it 
than  any  Government  Board  could  be.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  hold  out  to  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  any  expec- 
tation that  it  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  any  measures  of  railway 
regulations  which  might  tend,  according  to 
the  sanguine  views  which  the  noble  Lord 
took,  to  render  impossible  the  occurrence 
of  inconveniences  and  accidents  to  the  pub- 
lic, or  which  would  amount  to  any  serious 
interference  with  the  powers  and  privileges 
conferred  by  Parliament  on  the  existing 
companies.  He  would  not,  however,  hesi- 
tate to  say  that,  as  experience  showed  from 
day  to  day  the  necessity  of  legislation 
for^  particular  purposes,  and  as  opportuni- 
ties arose  for  dealing  with  particular  ques- 
tions, he  thought  it  exceedingly  desirable, 
and  indeed  necessary,  that  they  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  A>esh  references  te 
Parliament  that  would  become  requisite  on 
the  part  of  the  companies,  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  such  modifications  of  the  ex- 
isting system  as  experience  had  shown  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable  for  the  public  in- 
terest. One  question  raised  by  his  noble 
Friend  in  which  Parliament  might  probably 
interfere  with  advantage,  was  in  the  con- 
nection of  different  trains  with  different 
railways  communicating  with  each  other. 
In  such  cases  there  might  usefully  be  given 
some  power  of  arbitration  or  arrangement 
under  a  Government  Board  to  prevent  the 
inconvenience  now  inflicted  upon  the  public, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  them  travel  the 
greatest  length  possible  upon  the  respec- 
tive lines  of  the  different  companies.  But 
any  measure  of  that  kind  would  require 
much  care,  because  it  might  involve  an  in- 
terference with  the  details  of  management; 
and  their  Lordships  must  recollect  that  in 
every  case  where  Parliament  insisted  on 
particular  times  being  observed.  Parliament 
must  become  responsible  also  for  the  in- 
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conyenience  and  danger  wbich  might  1>e 
introduced  by  running  corresponding  trains 
on  other  lines,  and  which,  if  great  atten- 
tion were  not  paid,  might  be  of  a  very 
serious  description.  There  was  another 
subject  to  which  he  wished  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  and  with  respect  to 
which  he  considered  that  a  ^eat  mistake 
had  been  made  by  neglecting  it  at  an  early 
period  of  the  existence  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem— he  meant  the  making  provision  for 
the  conveyance  both  of  mails  and  troops  by 
the  different  companies.  He  believed  that 
at  present  Government  was  absolutely  and 
entirely  in  the  power  of  a  railway  company 
as  to  the  terms — not  on  which  the  mails 
would  be  conveyed,  indeed — ^but  on  which 
other  conditions  most  essential  to  the  pub- 
lic service,  in  the  conveyance  of  troops  and 
similar  objects,  would  be  performed.  There- 
fore, when  railway  companies  came  to  Par- 
liament for  new  and  amended  Bills  to  ex- 
tend the  powers  they  already  possessed,  he 
thought  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  of 
introducing  such  fresh  regulations  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  public  service  by  facili- 
tating the  conveyance  either  of  mails  or 
troops,  as  might  be  found  expedient.  His 
noble  Friend  the  Postmaster  General  (the 
Earl  of  Hardwicke)  had  very  carefully  con- 
sidered this  subject,  and  prepared  clauses 
which  would  be  submitted  to  Parliament 
for  its  approval,  and  which,  if  adopted, 
would  provide  greatly  increased  facilities 
for  the  transmission  of  mails  and  troops  by 
railway  companies.  He  differed,  however, 
from  the  noble  Lord  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  Parliament  ought  to  legislate  for  the 
regulation  of  existing  railways. 

The  MABQtJESS  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  he  had  heard  with  great  satisfaction 
the  remarks  of  the  noble  Earl;  because  he 
was  fully  aware  of  the  great  inconvenience 
to  which  the  Post  Office  and  other  depart- 
ments were  put  by  the  present  system. 
The  sum  paid  by  the  public  for  the  con- 
veyance or  mails  was  now  of  an  enormous 
amount,  and  exceeded,  when  he  left  office, 
400,000?.  8  year.  He  was  sorry  the  noble 
Earl  had  not  held  out  greater  hopes  that 
the  subject  would  be  considered  by  Govern- 
ment. He  did  not  approve  of  ex  post  facto 
legislation.  It  would  be  very  unfair  to  re- 
sort to  any  measures  of  that  kind,  except 
when  riulway  companies  came  to  ask  for 
some  boon.  He  thought,  however,  there 
would  be  no  hardship  whatever  in  taking 
measures  by  which  redress  would  be  a^ 
forded  in  case  of  the  breach  of  public  en- 
gagements. It  was  very  desirable  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  sub- 


ject, with  the  view  of  remedying  the  pre- 
sent imperfect  states  of  railway  legislation. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  denied  that 
in  any  contract  the  Government  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  railway  companies.  It 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  public 
required  from  the  latter  a  vast  amount  of 
duty.  Look  at  the  vast  bulk  of  news- 
papers and  books  which  the  railways  con- 
veyed, and  for  which  the  means  of  transit 
were  never  required  under  the  old  system. 
This  should  be  remembered  when  noble 
Lords  were  told  of  the  large  amount  of 
payment  to  railways  by  the  Post  Office. 
All  experience  showed  that  railway  amal- 
gamation, under  wise  and  proper  regula- 
tions, was  the  best  system.  Parliament 
might  order  trains  to  be  run  at  particular 
hours,  but  they  could  never  regulate  the 
action  of  hostile  parties.  Companies  with 
rival  interests  always  began  with  extra- 
vagant competition,  and  then  combination 
eventually  followed,  to  cover  the  expense 
of  all  the  losses  caused  by  competition. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  if  Parlia- 
ment had  carried  out  properly  the  scheme 
of  Lord  Dalhousie.  If  they  had  not  leflt 
the  construction  of  lines  to  the  mad  specu- 
lation of  private  parties,  they  would  have 
had  a  much  more  economical  and  efficient 
service.  The  best  remedy  was,  to  keep  in 
view  the  original  views  of  Lord  Dalhousie, 
and  to  assign  somewhat  of  a  monopoly  to 
each  railway  company  over  their  respective 
districts,  under  proper  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  the  public.  Monopolies  on 
railways  were,  and  must  be.  Let  Parlia- 
ment avow  that  they  were,  and  deal  with 
them  as  such,  and  all  would  be  easy. 
But  if  they  treated  railways  as  under- 
takings to  which  the  ordinary  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  was  applicable,  causes 
of  complaint  against  railway  management 
would  always  exist. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  doubted  whether 
so  many  towns  would  be  now  connected  by 
railway,  or  whether  so  many  trains  would 
be  run,  if  the  Government  had  originally 
assumed  greater  responsibility,  or  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  railway 
matters.  He  thought  it  desirable  that  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed. In  many  instances  the  railway 
companies  would  be  grateful  to  have  some 
of  the  questions  between  them  settled  by 
the  superior  authority  of  Parliament. 

Lord  BATEMAN  said,  that  a  passenger 
in  Yorkshire  ought  to  have  the  power  of 
booking  himself  through  to  London  with, 
out  being  compelled  to  change  his  carriage 
when  he  came  upon  the  line  of  any  other 
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company.  On  some  matters  of  this  kind 
legislative  interference  would  be  desirable. 

The  Duke  of  MONTROSE  thought  co- 
operation  between  railway  companies  hardly 
to  be  expected,  unless  a  controlling  power 
were  vested  in  Government.  To  show  the 
necessity  of  an  improved  system,  they  had 
only  to  look  to  the  frequency  of  accidents 
at  present.  He  remembered  on  one  occa- 
sion travelling  to  Scotland  by  express  train. 
An  accident  occurred;  but  as  no  lives  were 
lost,  he  supposed  for  that  reason  the  cir- 
cumstance was  not  noticed  in  the  news- 
papers. The  cause  was,  that  trains  of 
several  different  railways  passed  along  one 
line ;  and  while  such  a  state  of  things 
existed,  it  was  fraught  with  the  greatest 
danger.  He  understood  that  an  inspector 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  went  down  to  ex- 
amine the  line,  and  that  he  recommended 
the  erection  of  a  bridge ;  but  the  recom- 
mendation was  disregarded  by  the  railway, 
and  the  Board  had  no  power  to  enforce  it. 

Lord  COLCHESTER,  alluding  to  the 
case  referred  to  by  the  noble  Duke,  said 
that  it  was  but  just  to  the  engineer  of  the 
railway,  Mr.  Stephenson,  to  state  that 
when  the  matter  was  represented  to  him, 
he  undertook  to  make  a  bridge  sufficiently 
wide  to  prevent  accidents. 

FUNERAL  OF  THE  LATE  DUKE  OF 
WELLINGTON. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  My  Lords,  I 
will,  by  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  put  myself  strictly  in  order  in  ad- 
dressing a  few  observations  to  your  Lord- 
ships on  a  subject  to  which  I  am  anxious 
to  call  your  Lordships'  attention.  My 
Lords,  I  desire  to  express  the  deep  satis- 
faction and  the  deep  thankfulness  which  I 
have  experienced,  and  which  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  will  have  experienced,  at  the 
more  than  satisfactory  result  which  at- 
tended the  great  solemnity  of  yesterday. 
My  Lords,  I  think  it  is  matter  of  humble 
thankfulness  to  Almighty  God  that  an 
event  which  brought  together  such  masses 
of  persons  as  never  before  have  congregated, 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  in  this 
great  metropolis,  should  have  passed  over, 
not  only  without  any  signal  calamity,  but 
without  being  attended  by  any — or  rather 
attended  by  so  few  —  of  those  casualties 
which  are  contingent  upon  every  great  con- 
gregation of  persons,  even  upon  a  much 
smaller  scale,  but  which  in  this  case  were 
rendered  more  probable  by  the  necessarily 
hasty  and  hurried  manner  in  which  many  of 
the  preparations  were  made  for  the  accom- 
modation of  that  great  multitude.  My  Lords, 


I  think  that  I  may  even  say  that  the  pro- 
vidential change  in  the  weather  in  the 
course  of  yesterday  was  no  light  circum- 
stance, not  only  in  adding  to  the  comfort 
of  the  vast  multitude  assembled  to  wit- 
ness that  solemnity,  but  also  in  diminish- 
ing, to  a  great  extent,  the  amount  of  risk, 
of  confusion,  and  of  danger  which  all  cere- 
monials of  this  kind  must  necessarily  more 
or  less  involve.  But  it  would  be  most  un- 
just if  I  were  to  withhold— and  if  I  did  so 
your  Lordships,  I  am  sure,  would  consider 
that  I  was  committing  an  injustice — if  I 
were  to  withhold  the  tribute  of  my  applause 
and  satisfaction  at  the  perfect  organisation, 
the  admirable  arrangements,  the  entire  dis- 
cipline with  which  the  whole  of  that  great 
ceremony  was  marshalled  and  conducted, 
and  at  the  discretion  and  the  judgment 
which  were  manifested  by  all  those  civil 
and  military  authorities  who  took  a  part  in 
carrying  out  this  national  testimoniaL 
My  Lords,  nothing  could  have  been  more 
admirable  than  the  temper  and  the  pa- 
tience with  which  both  the  troops  and 
the  police  conducted  themselves  —  the 
troops  under  arms,  and  the  police  on  duty, 
for  a  period  of  at  least  eleven  or  twelve 
hours,  and  engaged  during  the  whole  of 
that  time  in  unremitting  exertions  in 
preserving  order.  But,  my  Lords,  we 
must  not  omit  to  do  justice  also  to  an- 
other class,  without  whose  signal  co-opera- 
tion and  admirable  conduct  the  best  ar- 
rangements might  have  been  marred — I  do 
not  say  that  the  efforts  of  the  military  and 
the  police  would  have  been  unavailing — 
but  which  doubtless  rendered  that  task, 
arduous  as  it  must  have  been  under  any 
circumstances,  a  matter  of  comparative 
ease  and  safety.  My  Lords,  I  allude  to 
that  upon  which  we  may  look  with  pride 
and  gratification — I  mean  the  admirable 
temper,  patience,  forbearance,  and  good 
conduct  which  was  manifested  by  the  whole 
of  these  incredible  masses.  When  we  con- 
sider how  large  a  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  these  United  Kingdoms  was  for  that 
single  day  crowded  together  in  the  streets  of 
this  metropolis;  when  you  remember,  as 
those  at  least  remember  to  whose  lot  it 
fell  to  take  part  in  the  procession,  and 
who  saw  it  throughout  its  whole  length  and 
breadth — when  you  remember  that  on  a 
line  of  route  three  miles  in  length,  extending 
from  Grosvenor-place  to  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, there  was  not  a  single  unoccupied 
foot  of  ground,  and  that  you  passed 
through  a  living  sea  of  faces,  all  turned 
to  look  upon  that  great  spectacle — when 
you  saw  every  house,  every  .window^  ^^^ 
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housetop  loaded  with  persons  anxious  to 
pay  their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  England's  greatest  son — when 
you  saw  those  persons  (those,  at  least, 
within  the  streets)  remaining  with  entire 
and  unflinching  patience  for  many  hours 
in  a  position  in  which  movement  was 
hardly  possible,  and  yet  that  scarce  a 
single  accident  occurred  to  the  most  feeble 
woman  or  child  amid  that  yast  mass — 
when,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  length, 
not  only  was  a  perfect  decorum  preserved, 
and  a  ready  assistance  given  to  the  efforts 
of  the  police  and  the  military,  hut  there  was 
exhibited  no  unseemly  desire  merely  to  wit- 
ness that  magnificent  spectacle,  no  light  and 
thoughtless  applause  at  the  splendour  of 
that  spectacle;  when  you  saw  how  the  people 
of  England,  in  the  awful  silence  of  those 
vast  crowds,  testified  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  the  sense  in  which  every  man 
among  them  felt  the  public  loss  which 
England  had  sustained — 1  know  not,  my 
Lords,  how  you  may  have  looked  upon 
this  manifestation  of  public  feeling  and 
good  sense  and  order,  but  I  know  this, 
that  as  I  passed  along  those  lines  it  was 
with  pride  and  satisfaction  I  felt  that  I 
was  a  fellow-countryman  of  those  who 
knew  so  well  how  to  regulate  and  control 
themselves;  and  I  could  not  help  enter- 
taining a  hope  that  those  foreign  visitors 
who  have  done  us  and  themselves  the 
honour  of  assisting  at  this  great  ceremo- 
nial might,  upon  this  occasion,  as  upon  the 
Ist  of  May,  1851,  bear  witness  in  their 
own  countries  how  safely  and  to  what  ex- 
tent a  people  may  be  relied  upon,  on  whom 
the  strongest  hold  of  their  Government 
is  their  own  reverence  and  respect  for 
the  free  institutions  of  their  country,  and 
the  principles  of  popular  self-government 
controlled  and  modified  by  constitutional 
monarchy.  My  Lords,  when  we  had  pass- 
ed over  the  long  line  of  the  procession, 
and  had  entered  into  that  magnificent  edi- 
fice, I  think  that  few  who  were  present 
can,  to  the  latest  moment  of  their  lives, 
forget  the  scene  which  they  witnessed 
there.  Who  will  forget  the  effect  when, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that 
vast  cathedral,  the  pealing  anthem  swelled 
the  note  not  of  praise,  but  of  sorrow? 
Who  will  forget  the  effect  when,  in  ready 
acquiescence  to  the  request  publicly  com- 
municated, within  that  immense  edifice 
16,000  voices  joined  simultaneously  in  the 
responses  to  the  common  prayer  of  every 
Christian  man  ?  And,  my  Lords,  when  the 
close  of   that    impressive  solemnity  ap. 


preached — ^when,  amidst  solemn  and  mourn- 
ful music,  slowly,  and  inch  by  inch,  the 
coffin  which  held  the  illustrious  dead  de- 
scended into  its  last  and  honoured  resting- 
place,  my  Lords,  I  was  near  enough  to  see 
the  countenances  of  many  of  the  veteran 
companions  of  his  labours  and  of  his  tri- 
umphs— near  enough  to  hear  the  labouring 
breath  which  scarcely  checked  the  tears 
which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  cheek 
of  England's  hardiest  warriors,  as  they 
looked  down  for  the  last  time  upon  all  that 
was  mortal  of  their  late  mighty  leader. 
Honour,  my  Lords,  to  the  people  who  so 
know  how  to  reverence  their  illustrious 
dead!  Honour  to  those  friendly  nations 
who,  renewing  their  old  companionship  in 
his  triumphs  and  his  glory,  joined  in  the 
general  tribute  of  respect  to  him  whose 
renown  was  not  English,  nor  European, 
but  world-wide,  and  who  associated  their 
own  countries  for  the  last  time  with  the 
name  and  the  glories  of  Wellington  !  And, 
my  Lords,  honour — let  me  say  it  also — to 
that  great  and  friendly  nation,  our  rela- 
tions with  whom  in  times  long  gone  by,  and 
I  trust  never  to  return,  incapacitated  her 
from  participating  in  the  national  triumph 
with  which  we  celebrated  his  military  fame, 
but  who  yet,  my  Lords,  in  joining  in  the 
public  mourning  over  the  departed  hero, 
forgot  for  a  time  their  old  national  preju- 
dices, and  by  the  presence  of  their  repre- 
sentative testified  their  respect  and  their 
veneration  for  his  memory !  If  they  thought 
of  him  as  a  foe  at  &11,  it  was  as  one  who 
had  been  so  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to 
his  country — it  was  as  a  foeman  worthy 
of  their  steel;  and  they  remembered,  per- 
haps, with  pardonable  pride,  that  never 
were  his  military  talents  and  abilities  more 
highly  tested,  and  more  severely  tried, 
than  when  opposed  in  the  field  to  the 
valour  of  their  troops,  and  the  science  and 
the  skill  of  their  commanders.  My  Lords, 
we  have  paid  the  last  tribute  to  our  illus- 
trious hero's  mortal  remains;  we  have 
consigned  him  to  the  grave;  but  in  so 
consigning  him,  I  trust  we  shall  not  for- 
get, in  the  burial  of  our  greatest  war* 
rior,  that  we  have  buried  perhaps  the  man 
among  us  who  had  the  greatest  horror  of 
the  miseries  of  war: — that  every  effort, 
every  energy  of  his  mind,  in  the  field,  in 
the  camp,  and  in  the  senate,  was  directed 
not  to  the  mere  attainment  of  victory,  of 
fame,  or  of  glory,  but  that  the  hope  to 
which  he  always  looked  forward  was,  that 
the  victories  for  which  he  struggled  would 
be  the  means  of  securing  to  his  country  an^ 
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to  the  world  the  hleBsings  of  lasting  peace. 
Mj  Lords,  I  trust  that  in  burying  him  we 
have  not  taken  leave  of  and  buried  the 
recollection  of  the  principles  which  he  sup- 
ported and  advocated.  I  am  sure  that  I 
am  speaking  in  the  spirit  of  him  whose 
loss  we  all  deplore  when  I  say  (and  I  feel 
confident  your  Lordships  agree  with  me), 
that  I  look  upon  war  in  itself  as  the  great- 
est curse  with  which  a  country  can  be 
afflicted,  and  upon  unnecessary  war  as  the 
greatest  crime  of  which  a  statesman  can 
be  guilty.  I  am  sure,  my  Lords,  that  the 
great  and  paramount  object  of  this  country 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  firm  and  honour- 
able peace;  but  I  am  no  less  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  that  principle  which  it  was 
his  constant  duty  to  inculcate  upon  suc- 
cessive Governments — namely,  that  in  or- 
der to  maintain  the  security  and  perma- 
nence of  peace,  every  nation  must  have 
within  itself  those  means  of  self-defence 
and  self-dependence  which  should  not  pro- 
voke aggression  by  its  weakness,  more 
especially  if  to  that  weakness  be  added 
the  possession  of  unbounded  wealth.  My 
Lords,  I  trust  that  we  shall  bear  this  in 
mind,  not  in  words  only,  but  in  our  actions 
and  policy,  and  that  setting  aside  all  po- 
litical and  party  considerations,  we  shall 
concur  in  this  opinion — that,  in  order  to 
be  peaceful,  England  must  be  powerful; 
but  that  she  ought  to  be  powerful,  only  to 
be  more  securely  peaceful. 
House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS. 
Friday,  No9mh0r  19, 1852. 

THE  TTJRKISH  LOAN. 
Mn.  LA  YARD  begged  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord  the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  the  question  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  The  public  was  aware,  though  not 
through  any  official  source,  that  a  loan 
effected  by  the  representative  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  at  Paris  was  either  rejected 
altogether,  or  not  ratified,  and  that  repay- 
ment of  the  money  advanced,  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  interest,  was  offered.  He 
did  not  desire  by  anything  be  said  to  en- 
courage British  subjects  in  speculating  in 
foreign  loans.  But  he  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  if  he  had  any  objection  to  state 
to  the  House  the  information  that  had  been 
received  by  the  Government  as  to  the 
repayment  of  the  loan,  or  whether  there 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


was  any  objection  to  lay  the  papers  before 
the  House  ? 

LoBD  STANLEY  said,  the  subject  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  alluded  had 
attracted  much  attention,  but  he  thought 
the  House  would  agree  with  him  that  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  lay  upon  the 
table  papers  relatmg  to  it  at  a  period  when 
it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  proceedings 
had  terminated.  He  had  no  objection, 
however,  to  state  in  a  few  words  a  general 
outline  of  the  case.  It  was  well  known 
that  the  Turkish  Minister  charged  with 
the  negotiation  of  the  loan  in  question  had 
departed  widely  from  the  instructions  he 
had  received,  and  contracted  in  the  name 
of  his  Government  a  loan  which  no  judi- 
cious adviser  of  the  Porte  could  have  re- 
commended the  Porte  to  ratify.  The 
oonsequenee  was,  that,  after  a  trifling  de- 
lay, the  Porte  refused  to  ratify  the  loan, 
and  at  the  same  time  immediately  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  repay  the  portion 
of  the  loan  already  received,  together  with 
interest  thereon.  Further  than  that,  he 
could  only  state  that  from  all  the  infor- 
mation the  Government  possessed,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Turkish  Government  were 
acting  in  a  most  fair  and  honourable  man- 
ner ;  and  they  entertained  a  confident  ex- 
pectation that  the  affair  would  be  speedily 
and  satisfactorily  dealt  with. 

THE  MARITIME  LAWS. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO :  I  beg,  Sir,  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whether  any  de- 
spatches have  been  transmitted  to  that  De- 
partment from  the  Foreign  Office  contain- 
ing information  or  statistics  bearing  on 
the  working  of  the  Maritime  Laws  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  if,  so,  whether  he 
will  have  any  objection  to  lay  them  on  the 
table  of  the  House ;  also,  whether  any  in- 
quiries have  been  made  by  the  Boai^d  of 
Trade  of  the  British  Consuls  through  the 
Foreign  Office? 

Mr.  HENLEY:  I  think.  Sir,  I  had 
better  answer  the  last  question  of  *the  hon. 
Gentleman  first.  There  was  a  letter  ad- 
dressed from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the 
several  Consuls,  directing  them  to  make 
returns  in  the  form  suggested.  Returns 
from  some  of  those  Consuls  have  been  re- 
ceived. There  have  not  been  many  re- 
ceived in  reference  to  1850 ;  those  received 
have  reference  principally  to  1851,  there- 
fore they  do  not  contain  much  infarmation 
that  would  enable  us  to  make  a  comparison 
with  respect  to  what  the  trade  has  been  at 
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different  periods.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
appUeB,  I  suppose,  to  the  indirect  trade 
that  has  grown  np  since  the  repeal  of  the 
NaTigation  Laws,  and  the  returns  do  not 
afford  much  information  on  the  suhject. 
In  a  portion  of  the  despatches  some  of  the 
Consuls  give  an  opinion  one  way,  and  some 
another;  hut  they  do  not  contain  any  facts 
of  importance  so  far  as  the  returns  at  pre- 
sent go.  If  the  hon.  Member  wishes  to 
see  them,  there  is  no  objection  to  put  them 
on  the  table  of  the  House;  but  perhaps  he 
would  be  good  enough  to  look  over  them 
first,  and  see  if  they  are  worth  printing. 

AMALGAMATION  OF  RAILWAYS. 

Mr.  LABOUGHERE  :  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question  in  reference  to  those  Bills  for  the 
amalgamation  of  Railways,  several  of 
which,  of  great  importance,  are  expected 
to  come  before  the  House  at  no  distant 
period.  The  question  I  wish  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is,  whether  he  has 
given  this  subject  his  consideration,  and 
whether  he  will  be  prepared  at  the  proper 
time  to  recommend  to  the  House  the 
course  best  calculated  to  enable  the  House 
to  consider  the  subject  with  a  view  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  public  and  the 
parties  concerned  ? 

Mr.  HENLET  :  The  question  that  has 
been  addressed  to  me  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  can  hardly  be  overrated  in  im- 
portance. I  have  not  had  an  opportunity, 
nor  has  the  Department  with  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  be  connected,  had  an  op- 
portunity, of  knowing  anything  of  those 
Amalgamation  Bills  except  through  the 
means  that  are  open  to  the  public  at  large 
— the  Oaz€tts  notices.  It  is  from  that 
source  alone  that  I  have  derived  any  infor- 
mation. It  is  quite  clear  from  the  notices 
that  many  large  schemes  of  amalgamation 
are  contemplated.  I  have  given  as  much 
attention  to  the  subject  as  I  have  been 
able,  and  I  think  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
this  House,  as  far  as  I  can  see  at  present, 
to  appoint  a  Oommittee  to  inquire  into  the 
whole  subject  in  a  very  large  and  wide 
manner,  and  to  adopt  such  measures, 
either  by  Standing  Orders  or  otherwise,  as 
will  best  enable  them  to  meet  the  urgency 
of  the  case.  I  think,  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  parties 
themselves,  some  means  should  be  adopted 
to  take  care  that  those  great  steps  should 
not  be  taken  unadvisedly. 

THE  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE. 
Mr.  BWART  :  I  beg,  Sir,  to  inquire 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Under  Secretary 


for  Foreign  Affairs,  if  any 'steps  have 
been  taken  for  the  examination  or  other 
test  of  fitness  of  candidates  for  the  Diplo- 
matic service  of  the  country;  whether 
there  will  be  any  objection  to  lay  a  state- 
ment of  the  examination  or  qualification 
required  before  the  House;  and  also  whe- 
ther any  qualification  will  be  required  from 
candidates  for  the  Consular  service  ? 

Lord  STANLEY :  The  hon.  Member 
for  Dumfries,  in  June  last,  put  to  me  a 
question  similar  to  that  he  now  puts,  and 
I  then  did  hope  that  I  should  by  this  time 
have  been  able  to  give  to  that  or  a  similar 
inquiry  a  more  satisfactory  answer  than  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  now  be  able  to  give. 
This  subject  of  education  for  the  diplo- 
matic service  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
Government  for  some  time  past,  and  a 
plan  has  been  prepared,  which  I  trust, 
with  some  modification,  will  be  adopted, 
but  which  is  not  yet  in  a  state  to  lay 
before  the  House.  In  drawing  out  the 
plan,  it  was  found  necessary,  or  at  least 
desirable,  that  some  other  changes  should 
at  the  same  time  be  made  in  reference  to 
the  junior  members  of  the  Diplomatic  ser- 
vice, and  as  those  changes  involve  some 
increase  of  expenditure  (though  not,  per- 
haps, a  large  increase),  it  was  determined 
not  to  include  them  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  present  year.  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
Member  that  the  Government  have  not 
lost  sight  of  the  subject — that  it  is  even 
now  engaging  their  attention,  and  that 
they  hope  to  be  shortly  able  to  lay  before 
the  House  and  the  country  such  a  plan  as 
I  have  referred  to.  With  regard  to  the 
second  part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  ques- 
tion, as  to  whether  it  is  intended  to  apply 
any  test  of  qualification  to  candidates  for 
the  Consular  service,  I  beg  to  say  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  apply 
any  such  test.  To  do  so  would  involve  an 
entire  change  in  the  system  under  which 
Consuls  are  now  appointed.  The  majority 
of  those  persons  who  entered  the  Consular 
service,  entered  it  late  in  life,  or  at  anj 
rate  at  an  age  when  it  would  be  difficult  to 
subject  them  to  such  a  general  examina- 
tion as  might  be  highly  proper  for  young 
men  who  had  just  left  school.  Many  of 
the  British  Consuls  have  been  officers  in 
the  two  services;  some  hare  been  Members 
of  this  House,  others  are  persons  engaged 
in  trade :  and  in  none  of  these  cases,  but 
especially  the  last,  would  such  an  ex- 
amination as  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposes 
be  possible.  A  practical  knowledge  of 
commercial  affhirs,  and  an  acquaintance 
(which  ought  always  to  be  required)  with 
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the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he 
exercises  his  ofEce,  are  sufficient  qualifica- 
tions for  a  Consul. 

NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 
(IRELAND). 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  :  I  heg, 
Sir,  to  ask  the  nohle  Lord  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland  whether  it  he  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  propose  any 
alteration  in  the  system  of  national  edu- 
cation at  present  estahlished  in  Ireland  ? 

Lord  NAAS  :  I  was  certainly  not 
aware.  Sir,  that  any  intimation  had  heen 
given  hy  any  Member  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
propose  any  alteration  in  the  system  of 
national  education  in  Ireland,  and  I  am 
hound  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  propose  any  such  alter- 
ation. I  have  further  to  state  that  they 
would  view  with  considerable  regret  any 
alteration  in  that  system  that  would  inter- 
fere with  its  efficiency,  and  deprive  the 
people  of  Ireland  of  the  benefits  of  educa- 
tion, which  are  now  so  largely  extended 
amongst  them.  If  it  shall  seem  to  any 
hon.  Gentleman  on  either  side  of  the 
House,  either  that  the  object  for  which 
that  system  was  originally  estahlished  has 
not  been  fully  carried  out,  or  that  by  an 
addition  to,  or  the  amendment  of,  any  of 
the  existing  rules,  conscientious  scruples 
might  be  avoided,  and  extended  spheres  of 
usefulness  given  to  the  system,  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  Government  not  only  to 
acquiesce  but  to  assist  in  such  an  inquiry 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  to  give 
any  proposal  that  was  made  of  that  nature 
all  the  care  and  consideration  which  the 
difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  subject  de- 
mand. 

CONVOCATION. 
Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY:  I  wish.  Sir, 
to  put  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  with  reference  to  an  observa- 
tion which  fell  from  him  on  a  former  occa- 
sion as  to  the  sitting  of  Convocation  not 
being  continued  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Government.  The  question  I  have  to  ask 
is,  whether,  as  we  perceive  the  Convoca- 
tion is  postponed  to  February  next,  the 
sitting  is  then  to  be  resumed,  or  whether 
it  is  adjourned  in  the  usual  way  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :  I  am  much  obliged 
to  the    hon.    Gentleman  for  asking   the 
question,  because  I  think  a  misunderstand- 
ing has  prevailed  with  reference  to   the 
onduct  of  the  Government  as  regards  the 
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Convocation,  and  the  mode  of  proroguing 
it.  Now  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
say  that  the  usual  course  observed  with 
reference  to  the  Convocation  is  to  leave  it, 
not  to  the  Crown,  but,  according  to  law,  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  either  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  his  brethren  (for 
that  is  a  question  that  is  not  yet  determined) 
to  prorogue  Convocation  when  the  Address 
is  presented.  That  course  the  Government 
has  not  interfered  with,  nor  could  the  Go- 
vernment be  required  to  interfere  at  all 
unless  the  licence  of  the  Crown  was  re- 
quired, permitting  them  to  meet  to  make 
canons  or  ordinances,  or  continue  their 
sittings  for  such  a  purpose  as  that.  What 
I  said  the  other  night  was,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  had  never  made  any 
application  with  reference  to  this  subject, 
either  to  me  or  the  other  Members  of  the 
Government,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
that  statement  is  perfectly  correct.  Until 
to-day  I  never  saw  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury on  the  subject.  I  stated,  also, 
what  is  perfectly  true,  that,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  was  determined  never, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  allow 
any  deviation  from  the  usual  course  rela- 
tive to  the  sittings  or  powers  of  Convo- 
cation. The  Government  has  stricUy  and 
steadily  adhered  to  that  determination.  I 
have  taken  no  part  whatever  in  the  matter, 
nor  was  I  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  do  so 
unless  the  Convocation  required  the  licence 
of  the  Crown,  or  unless  I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  different  course  of  conduct  was 
about  to  be  pursued  from  that  which  was 
pursued  on  previous  occasions.  The  only 
deviation  that  has  taken  place  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  is  this — that  the  Address 
has  been  debated  upon  three  days  instead 
of  upon  one,  and  that  a  Committee  has 
been  appointed.  The  Government  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  that 
Committee.  The  Government  could  not 
interfere.  [Sir  James  Graham  intimated 
dissent.]  My  right  hon.  Friend  shakes 
his  head.  But  I  think  I  am  right.  If  I 
am  wrong,  it  is  from  some  misconception 
of  the  power  of  the  Government  which 
the  novelty  of  the  subject  may  have  thrown 
some  doubt  upon.  To  the  best  of  my 
belief,  however,  the  Government  has  no 
power  to  interfere  at  all  until  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  prorogation.  That  ques- 
tion could  not  arise  before  the  Address  was 
answered,  and  the  Address,  as  yet,  has  not 
been  presented.  Great  interest  has  been 
manifested  on  this  subject;  and,  therefore, 
perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that 
after  much  thought  I  have  formed  a  deli 
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berate  opinion  upon  it,  and  1  can  assure 
the  HouBO  that,  so  long  as  I  have  the 
honour  to  hold  the  office  1  now  hold,  no- 
thing will  induce  me  to  advise  the  Crown 
to  grant  a  licence  to  Convocation  to  make 
canons.  I  have  never  made  that  declara- 
tion before,  beeause  1  have  never  been 
called  upon  to  make  it;  but  1  make  it 
now,  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstand- 
logs,  for  1  entertain  that  opinion  in  the 
strongest  manner,  firmly  believing  that 
nothing  would  be  so  detrimental  to  the 
Church  of  England,  or  so  likely  to  create 
divisions  in  that  Church,  as  to  revive  Con- 
vocation for  such  a  purpose. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AMENDMENT  ON 
MR.  VILLIERS'  MOTION. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  1  beg  to  give  notice.  Sir,  that  on 
Tuesday,  the  twenty-third,  on  the  Motion 
of  the  hon,  Member  for  Wolverhampton,  I 
will  move  a  Resolution  by  way  of  Amend- 
ment, expressed  in  this  language : — 

"  That  this  House  acknowledges  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  oocasioned 
by  recent  Legislation,  has  mainly  contributed  to 
improTO  the  condition  and  increase  the  comforts 
of  the  working  classes ;  and  that  unrestricted 
competition  having  been  adopted,  after  due  delibe- 
ration, as  the  principle  of  our  Commercial  System, 
this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  unreservedly  to  adhere  to  that  policy 
in  those  measures  of  Financial  and  Administra- 
tive Reform  which,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  Country,  they  may  deem  it  their  duty  to  in- 
troduce." 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE— KAFIR  WAR. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL :  Sir,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  stated,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Session,  that  no  recent  information 
had  been  received  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope;  but  that  he  expected  to  receive  in- 
formation of  a  favourable  nature,  and  gave 
us  hopes  of  a  termination  of  hostilities.  I 
perceive  that  more  information  has  since 
been  received,  and  no  doubt  despatches 
have  been  received  by  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary. I  therefore  venture  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  what  is  the  nature  of  those 
despatches,  and  how  far  they  support  the 
hopes  he  held  out  to  the  House?  I  per- 
ceive, likewise,  by  the  inteUigence  from 
the  Cape,  that  some  dissatisfaction  has 
been  caused  by  the  non-arrival  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  if  it  be  convenient  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  it  would  be  desira- 
ble if  he  could  now  make  an  explanation 
regarding  it. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  :  Sir,  in  an- 


swer to  the  first  part  of  the  question  of  the 
noble  Lord,  I  am  very  happy  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  recent  intelligence  from  the 
Cape  has  very  much,  if  not  entirely,  con- 
firmed the  favourable  view  I  held  out  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session,  and  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  has  just  referred. 
Perhaps  I  cannot  better  put  the  House  in 
possession  of  the  extent  to  which  the  infor- 
mation is  really  favourable  than  by  read- 
ing a  few  words  from  the  despatch  of 
General  Cathcart  conveying  the  intelli- 
gence : — 

"  I  might  now  almost  report  that  the  war  is  at 
an  end ;  but,  although  characterised  as  a  war,  it 
has  been,  in  &ct,  a  rebellion.  A  war  may  be  ter- 
minated by  the  surrender  or  capitulation  of  the 
hostile  sovereign  or  chief,  who  answers  for  his 
people,  but  in  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion  the 
refi^ctory  subjects  of  the  ruling  Power  must  all 
be  chastised  and  subdued.  This  has  nearly  been 
accomplished,  and  military  occupation  must  keep 
them  in  subjection ;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  define 
the  origin  or  nature  of  this  war,  if  it  be  considered 
as  a  war,  so  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  time  when 
peace  may  be  considered  to  be  restored." 

In  confirmation  of  that  report  of  General 
Cathcart  I  may  mention  that  Macomo,  one 
of  the  principal  chiefs,  has  been  expelled 
from  the  WaterkloofF,  and  though  he  has 
not  yet  surrendered,  he  has  been  driven 
to  the  Amatola  mountains,  with  Colonel 
Eyre  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  Hottentot 
leader  Uithalder,  is,  I  believe,  still  in  the 
Amatolas,  where  his  followers  are  reduced 
to  a  very  few  in  number,  and  that  he  is  in 
a  difficult  position,  though  the  latest  ac- 
counts do  not  refer  to  him  in  any  parti- 
cular manner.  I  hope  this  intelligence 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  House,  and  that 
the  House  will  see  that  I  was  not  too  san- 
guine in  my  recent  anticipations.  I  shall 
proceed  now  to  answer  the  second  part  of 
the  noble  Lord's  question  respecting  the 
dissatisfaction  which  he  says  is  felt  at 
the  Cape  in  consequence  of  the  non-arrival 
of  the  Constitution.  I  feel  that  this  ques< 
tion  is  one  of  interest  both  in  this  House 
and  in  the  Colony,  and  I  hope  the  House 
will  indulge  me  if,  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion, I  enter  into  some  explanation  as  to 
the  conduct  which  the  Government  has 
pursued,  and  their  reasons  for  that  con- 
duct. Up  to  this  time  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  not  thought  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  confirm  the  Constitution;  but  I  beg 
to  add  when  I  say  that,  that  I  feel  extreme 
regret  that  they  felt  themselves  obliged  to 
take  that  course.  I  think  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  the  last  Session,  with 
regard  to  New    Zealand  and  Australia, 
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proves  that  we  have  no  indispotition  to 
trust  our  colonists  with  the  power  of  self- 
government  to  which  Englishmen  are  ac- 
customed, and  to  which  they  have  a  right 
to  look.  On  the  contrary*  they  are  most 
anxious  to  see  the  principle  extended;  and 
with  regard  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I 
most  distinctly  admit  tiiat  the  faith  of  the 
Imperial  Government  has  heen  so  strongly 
pledged  to  grant  free  representative  insti- 
tutions to  that  Colony,  that  the  question  of 
granting  those  institutions  must  be  only  re- 
garded as  one  of  time.  The  House,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time  must  admit  that, 
considering  the  particular  position  of  the 
Cape  Colony  at  this  time,  and  the  great 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  state 
of  that  Colony  since  the  free  Constitution 
was  proposed  and  decided  upon,  it  is  a 
case  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  exercise  great  caution  and  de* 
liberation.  We  miffht,  no  doubt,  have 
caught  a  passing  cheer  from  this  House 
by  coming  down  last  July  and  stating  that 
the  Constitution,  from  the  state  of  that  Co- 
lony, should  be  at  once  conceded;  but,  irre- 
spective of  other  considerations  to  which 
I  must  hereafter  briefly  advert,  we  found 
that  in  the  Constitution  which  came  over 
from  the  Cape  last  July,  the  important 
question  of  the  franchise  was  surround- 
ed with  new  and  unexpected  difficul- 
ties. The  House  is  aware  that  the 
Constitution  ordinance  was  sent  out  by 
Earl  Grey*  and  that  the  Council  at  the 
Cape  was  called  upon  to  decide  on  that  Or- 
dinance. The  House  is  also  aware  that 
when  the  Council  at  the  Cape  took  that 
Ordinance  into  consideratioii  last  February, 
an  Amendment  was  moved  and  carried 
very  much  raising  the  proposed  franchise. 
Of  this  the  House  is  aware;  but  the  House 
is  not  aware  that  subsequent  to  the  passing 
of  that  Ordinance  of  the  Council,  it  was  dis- 
covered, from  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  the 
franchise  sent  out  by  Earl  Grey  in  the  Con- 
stitution ordinance,  instead  or  being,  as  it 
was  supposed  to  be,  «  very  liberal,  com- 
prehensive, and  widely^extended  franchise, 
restricted  in  fact  the  elective  franehise  more 
than  the  Amendment  that  was  carried.  When 
the  question  of  the  Constitution  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  Council  at  the  Cape,  it  was 
proposed  that  every  person  oecapying  pro- 
perty of  the  value  of  25i.  for  twelve  montha 
shottkl  have  the  franchise.  A  secession 
from  the  Council  took  place,  and  the  four 
seceding  Members  drew  up  a  pka  of  Con« 
stitution.  In  their  pfan  of  «  CooBtitiitioQ 
Sir  J.  Pakington 


it  was  laid  down  again  that  there  should 
be  a  property  franchise  of  251,;  and  in 
illustration  of  the  light  in  which  the  fran- 
chise was  viewed  at  the  Cape,  they  stated 
that  it  was  intended  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise to  every  coloured  man  at  the  Cape 
that  was  neither  a  vagrant,  a  pauper,  nor 
a  criminal.  It  was  intended  for  a  very  ex- 
tensive franchise — it  was  r^arded  univer- 
sally at  the  Cape  as  a  very  extended  fran- 
chise, and  that  the  object  of  it  was  to  em- 
brace the  coloured  population;  but  the  fran- 
ohise  sent  out  by  Earl  Grey,  instead  of  being 
a  property  qualification  of  25Z.,  required 
the  occupation  of  buildings  of  the  value  of 
251,  Last  February  the  Council  discussed 
the  question  on  the  understanding  that  it  was 
an  extended  franchise;  and  it  was  only  after 
the  Amendment  was  proposed  and  carried, 
that  on  the  construction  of  the  Attorney 
General  at  the  Cape,  it  appeared  that  it 
was  not  so  liberal  a  franchise  as  was  sup- 
posed. The  Attorney  General  was  called 
on  to  put  his  opinion  in  writing,  and  he 
did  put  the  opinion  in  writing,  that  it  was 
a  very  limited,  instead  of  a  very  extended, 
franchise.  The  House  will  perceive  that 
the  Government  thus  found  themselves 
placed  in  an  unexpected  difficulty;  they 
had  three  questions  regarding  the  franchise 
before  them — the  original  franchise,  the 
amended  franchise  as  altered  by  the  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Attorney  General  s  construc- 
tion of  Earl  Grey's  franchise,  differing  from 
the  others.  Looking  to  the  extent  of  (he 
population  at  the  Cape,  and  the  peculiar 
state  of  the  Colony,  I  very  naturally  in- 
quired for  some  statistical  infotmation  un- 
der these  circumstances.  I  naturally  in- 
quired what  wooki  be  the  effect  of  the 
franchise  on  the  population,  and  I  found 
there  was  no  statistwal  information  in  ex- 
istence. I  found  no  person  could  tell  me 
how  many  persons  would  be  admitted  to 
the  franchise  under  the  various  denomina* 
tions,  and  with  regard  even  to  the  popula- 
tion the  greatest  difierenoe  of  opinion  ex- 
isted. 1  wrote,  therefore,  to  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Darling  for  infonsatioB,  and  from 
him  I  have  received  an  answer,  dated  the 
9th  of  Octd^r  last«    He  says— 

"Your  obMfvaiioni  with  respect  to  the  26Z. 
franchiae  are  undoubtedlj  just.  I  believe  that  the 
limitation  which  the  Attorney  General,  when  called 
upon  for  his  written  opinion  by  me,  assigned  to 
that  franchise,  is  not  geaeraily  veotir^d,  er  by  any 
means  known,  in  the  ooleny.  But  it  is  the  view 
which,  if  words  have  any  meaning  at  ail,  must 
hare  been  iCttached  to  it  by  all  who  have  paid  any 
attention  to  the  language  of  the  clause.  So  in- 
scouriite  isourststisticaliBilKMy^ffe  varim 
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tendenoy  of  that  which  I  obtain  from  mdiTldnalf, 
that  I  cannot  as  yet  come  to  any  Batia&otory  con- 
clusion as  to  which  franchise  would,  upon  the 
whole,  admit  the  j^reatetrt  numher  of  the  labour- 
ing population.*' 

This  itata  of  thiDgs  inyolret  us  in  con* 
Biderable  difficulty.  We  havo  further  to 
consider  ihe  charaeter  of  the  population  at 
the  Cape,  and  heroi  agiun,  we  have  no 
Btatistioal  knowledge;  but  I  obserre,  from 
an  approximation  to  it»  that  if  ihe  popula- 
tion were  divided  into  six  parts,  it  would 
be  found  that  one-aixth  were  British,  two- 
sixths  Butch,  and  three«sixths,  or  one-half 
of  the  whole,  coloured  people.  Since  it 
was  determined  to  grant  this  Constitution, 
a  considerable  number  of  those  coloured 
people  were  in  arms  against  the  Crown. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  must  exer- 
cise the  greatest  caution  in  deciding  the 
important  preliminarj  step  of  the  settle* 
ment  of  the  franchise.  We  must  either  alter 
the  Ordinance  so  as  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
original  property  qualification,  or  confirm 
Earl  Grey's  plan,  which  would  be,  in  fact, 
a  delusion  on  ihe  Colony,  or  adopt  the 
Amendment.  We,  therefore,  experience 
considerable  di£Seulty  in  establishing  free 
institutions  in  a  Colony  where  there  are 
Tarious  races  and  a  large  body  of  people* 
I  think  the  House  will  admit  that  this 
ground  alone  affords  sufficient  reason  for 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Goyemment ; 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  I  must  beg  the 
House  will  recollect  that,  by  the  occurrence 
of  late  afffdrs  at  the  Cape,  most  important 
questions  haye  arisen,  and  wait  for  discus- 
sion,  with  regard  to  ^e  future  goyemment 
of  that  Colony.  We  shall  have  to  decide 
whether  the  Orange  territory  shall  be  re- 
tained ;  we  shall  have  also  to  decide  as  to 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Cape,  as  to 
the  whole  state  of  the  Goyemment,  and  as 
to  whether  the  Colony  shall  be  divided  into 
two  Goveraments.  On  this  subject  I 
thoi^t  it  to  be  my  duty  to  communicate 
with  the  Goreraor  of  the  Colony,  and  I 
have  only  received  an  answer  by  the  late 
maiL  The  Honae  will  reoollect  that  every 
one  of  those  questions  bears  closely  on  the 
question  as  to  the  shape  in  which  the 
Constitution  shodd  be  granted.  I  have 
further  to  remind  the  House  that  the  Go- 
yemor  of  the  Cohmy  is  engaged  in  prose* 
cnting  the  war;  and  I  have  tiie  authority 
of  the  noble  Lord  himself  in  1851,  when 
referring  to  Sir  Harry  Smith,  that  while 
the  Governor  is  employed  in  peifonning  his 
duties  as  a  general,  it  is  impossible  for 
lumi  as  Goremor,  to  assist  ia  bringing  the 


Constitution  into  operation.  For  these 
reasons^  and  as  the  Governor  has  not 
sent  the  report  which  Earl  Grey  called 
for,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  pause 
for  further  ijoibrmation;  but  1  beg  dia- 
tincUy  to  say  that  wo  are  prepared  to 
grant  a  free  Constitution  to  the  Cape  Co- 
lony as  soon  as  we  think  it  can  be  done 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
Colony  and  our  duty  to  the  Crown. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  After  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  ask  some 
further  questions.  The  first  question  I 
have  to  ask  is>  whether  that  opinion  which 
he  has  stated  with  regard  to  Earl  Grey's 
proposed  Ordnance  has  been  given  only  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  Cape,  or  whe- 
ther that  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  in  this  coun- 
try ;  secondly,  whether  there  was  not  re- 
served in  the  Ordinance  sent  out  to  the 
Cape  a  power  to  alter  the  original  Ordin- 
ance, or  the  Ordinance  that  came  from  the 
Gape  after  the  Constitution  had  been  re- 
ceived here ;  and,  lastly,  whether,  in  the 
present  state  of  affairs,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  any  objection  to  lay  the 
papers  relatiug  to  the  Constitution  before 
the  House  ? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  Sir,  my 
answer  to  the  first  question  of  the  noble 
Lord  is,  that  I  have  not  taken  the  formal 
opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown» 
but  I  have  submitted  the  question  to  the 
highest  law  authority  in  the  country,  who 
states  he  has  no  reasonable  doubt  that  that 
is  the  proper  construction  of  the  clause.  In 
reply  to  the  second  question,  the  Ordinance 
does,  1  admit,  contain  that  power;  but  I 
think  the  explanation  I  have  given  must 
show  the  noble  Lord  that  until  we  have 
more  statistical  infonnalion,  and  are  better 
prepared  for  the  whole  policy  we  should 
adopt,  it  would  not  be  well  to  exerdse  that 
power.  In  answer  to  the  third  question, 
I  have  no  objection  to  lay  the  papers  on 
the  table. 

THE  DERBT  iXECTlON. 

Sm  ALEXANDER  COOKBURN  was 
about  to  rise  to  bring  under  the  considera- 
tioB  of  the  Ho«ise  tl^  petition  of  the  EleC'* 
tors  of  the  Borough  of  Derby,  when 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  I  think  it  right  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  I 
consider  an  informality  in  this  petition,  and 
if  the  House  shall  be  of  the  same  opinion, 
it  will  not  be  competent  for  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  jSknithampUm  to  pro* 
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ceed  with  his  Motion.  I  wish,  in  the  first 
place,  to  call  its  attention  to  a  clause 
in  the  11th  and  12th  Victoria,  which  de- 
clares what  shall  he  deemed  an  Election 
Petition.  This  clause  enacts  that  every 
petition  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons within  the  time  from  time  to  time 
allowed  hj  the  House  for  receiying  Election 
Petitions,  complaining  of  an  undue  election 
and  return  of  any  Memher  of  Parliament, 
or  that  no  return  had  heen  made,  and 
which  petition  shall  he  signed  hy  some  per- 
son who  had  voted,  or  had  a  right  to  vote, 
at  the  election  to  which  it  related,  shall  he 
deemed  an  Election  Petition.  Now,  this 
petition  hegins  hy  stating — 

«*That  your  petitioners  are  electors  of  the 
Borough  of  Derby,  and  voted  at  the  last  election 
of  Members  to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament 
for  the  said  Borough." 

It  contains  another  allegation,  namely — 

"  That  the  return  of  the  said  Thomas  Berry 
Horsfall  was  procured  by  illegal  and  corrupt 
means,  and  by  an  organised  system  of  bribery, 
which  was  resorted  to,  and  successfully  carried  out, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring,  and  which  did  pro- 
cure, the  said  return.** 

And  the  prayer  of  the  petition  is  as  '^fol- 
lows : — 

"  Tour  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  your 
Honourable  House  to  institute  a  full  and  search- 
ing inquiry  into  the  allegations  of  this  petition, 
and  into  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Right  Hon. 
William  Beresford,  with  reference  to  the  last  elec- 
tion for  the  Borough  of  Derby." 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  this  allega- 
tion— 

"  That  the  return  of  the  said  Thomas  Berry 
Hors&ll  was  procured  by  illegal  and  corrupt  means, 
and  by  an  organised  system  of  bribery,  which  was 
resorted  to  and  successfully  carried  out  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring,  and  which  did  procure,  the 
said  return," 

should  not  he  considered  as  an  allegation 
complaining  of  an  undue  return  for  the 
Borough  of   Derby,  in  which  case  the 

Petition  would  he  an  Election  Petition,  as 
efined  by  the  Statute. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN: 
Understanding,  Sir,  that  you  entertain  a 
strong  opinion  upon  the  point  of  formality, 
which  you  have  stated  to  the  House,  I 
should  not  be  inclined  to  struggle  against 
that  opinion ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  inas- 
much as  the  prayer  of  the  petition  is  not 
to  make  void  the  return,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  bribery  that  is  alleged  is  not  stated  to 
have  beenjcommitted  by  the  sitting  Mem- 
ber, or  by  any  person  for  whose  acts  the 
sitting  Member  would  be  responsible,  this 
petition,  it  strikes  me,  does  not  come  with- 
Jfr.  Speaker 


in  the  clause  of  the  Act.  At  the  same 
time,  I  think  it  will  be  a  great  pity  to  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  in  discussing  a 
question  of  that  kind;  and  if.  Sir,  you  en- 
tertain that  view,  I  will  withdraw  my  Mo- 
tion— for  1  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to 
press  it  forward  against  your  opinion — and 
will  leave  the  petitioners,  if  they  think 
proper,  to  present  another  petition. 

Sir  JOHN  YARDE  BULLERsaid,  he 
begged  to  state,  on  behalf  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  at  War,  that  he  (Sir 
J.  Y.  BuUer)  was  quite  prepared  on  his 
part  to  go  into  the  case  now,  unless  Mr. 
Speaker  ruled  that  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Sir  A.  Cockbum) 
could  not  be  entertained  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Ifthe  House  allows  the 
debate  to  proceed  on  this  petition,  it  will 
really  have  received  a  petition  which  it 
ought  not  to  have  received  at  all,  because 
the  Act  states  that  no  election  petitions 
can  be  received  by  the  House  unless  they 
are  endorsed  by  the  officer  of  election  re- 
cognizances, who  must  state  that  the  re- 
cognizances had  been  properly  entered. 
Now,  if  this  petition  comes  within  the  de- 
finition given  in  the  Act  of  an  election  pe- 
tition, then  it  ought  to  have  been  endorsed 
by  the  officer  of  election  recognizances; 
and  as  it  has  not  been  so  endorsed,  I  do 
not  think  it  ought  to  have  been  received ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  House  can- 
not proceed  with  the  debate. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN: 
This,  then,  bemg  your  view.  Sir,  as  I  said 
before,  I  will  not  struggle  against  it,  but 
will  withdraw  my  Motion.  But  I  do  think 
these  petitioners  are  bound  to  give  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War  an 
opportunity  of  clearing  himself  of  the 
charges  that  have  been  brought  against 
him ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope  the  parties 
who  presented  this  petition — ^having  failed 
from  the  informality  which  you  have  pointed 
out — will  not  hesitate  to  come  before  the 
House  again  with  the  least  possible  del^. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: It  is  unnecessary  for  me,  after 
what  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has 
said,  to  add  a  word.  1  merely  rise  to  say, 
I  think  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  act  con- 
trary to  the  regulations  of  the  House  on 
such  an  important  subject.  But  I  think 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  devising  some 
means  by  which  a  full  and  speedy  inquiry 
shall  be  given  to  it,  and  I  think  that  must 
be  the  wish  of  every  Gentleman  on  both 
sides  of  the  House. 

Order  that  the  Petition  do  lie  upon  the 
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table,   read,  and   discharged: 
mthdravon. 


-Petition 


LAW  PROCEDURE  (IRELAND). 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  moyed  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  procedure  in 
the  Superior  Coarta  of  Common  Law  in 
Ireland.  The  Preamble  of  the  Bill  re- 
cited— 

**  That  it  was  expedient  to  simplify  and  amend 
the  eourse  of  procedure  as  to  the  process,  prac- 
tice, pleadings,  and  evidence  in  the  Superior  Courts 
of  Common  Law  in  Ireland,  so  as  to  make  the  same 
less  dilatory  and  expensive,  and  to  prevent  sub- 
stantial justice  from  being  defeated  by  reason  of 
the  variety  of  forms  of  action,  the  technicalities 
and  prolixity  of  pleadings,  and  the  unnecessary 
length  of  records ;  and  to  consolidate  the  pro- 
visions of  several  statutes  and  rules  of  Court  re- 
lating to  such  proceedings,  and  also  to  enable  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  to  give  effect  to 
certain  le^^  rights  and  just  defences,  so  £&r  as 
might  be,  without  the  expense  and  delay  of  a  re- 
sort to  a  Court  of  Equity." 

The  necessity  for  a  reform  like  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill  he  now  had  to  ask  per- 
mission of  the  House  to  bring  in,  was  ob- 
vious and  pressing.  The  Legislature,  in 
its  wisdom,  had  created  County  Courts 
throughout  England  and  Ireland,  and  made 
the  procedure  in  those  Courts  short  and  in- 
expensive. Now,  in  his  humble  judgment, 
the  reform  of  the  Courts  of  Law  had  be- 
gun at  the  wrong  end;  but  as  the  County 
Courts  were  established,  and  had  distri- 
buted justice  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pub- 
lic, our  duty  was  to  preserve,  and  if  necessary 
to  improve,  them  for  the  purposes  to  which 
they  were  designed.  The  great  fact  was, 
that  at  present  there  were  two  classes  of 
tribunals  in  Ireland  —  one  administering 
cheap  justice,  with  a  jurisdiction  extending 
to  402. ;  and  the  other  set  of  tribunals,  of 
superior  structure  and  excellent  design, 
administering  justice  in  cases  involving 
the  amount  of  411.,  at  comparatively  a 
dear  rate,  and  in  comparatively  a  cum- 
brous method.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
these  two  systems,  acting  on  opposite  prin- 
ciples and  practice,  could  not  exist;  and 
nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to  reform 
the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law  on  a 
comprehensive  plan,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  wants  of  the  public  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  The  House  was  aware  that  in 
the  County  Courts  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  parties  was  brought  to  a  hear- 
ing by  a  short  and  simple  plaint.  But 
the  case  was  far  different  with  respect  to 
the  proceedings  in  the  Superior  Courts  of 
Common  Law.  There  we  had  the  writ, 
which  gives  the  defendant  no  information; 
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and  the  appearance,  which  gives  as  little 
to  the  plaintiff;  then  the  plaintiff's  declara- 
tion, which  must  be  adapted  to  a  particular 
form  of  action,  told  the  defendant  nothing; 
and,  next,  the  plea  of  the  general  issue  by 
the  defendant  told  the  plaintiff  nothing;  and 
other  proceedings  followed,  which  left  the 
parties  as  little  acquainted  with  the  case 
as  if  there  had  been  no  pleadmgs  at  all. 
Sometimes  there  was  what  was  termed  in 
law  a  replication;  then  there  might  be  a 
rejoinder,  and  afterwards  in  succession  a 
surrejoinder,  rebutter,  and  surrebutter.  At 
any  part  of  the  series  of  proceedings  a  de- 
murrer might  be  put  in,  which  would  have 
the  effect,  as  classically  expressed,  of  hang- 
ing up  the  suit  for  twelve  months.  But, 
supposing  the  issue  of  fact  to  be  joined 
by  the  parties,  the  whole  of  the  proceed- 
ings must  then  be  transcribed  on  a  for- 
midable,  roll  of  parchment,  which  was 
called  the  record,  although  all  the  plead- 
ings were  recorded  already;  and  this  re- 
cord was  stamped,  tied  up,  and  despatch- 
ed to  the  Judges'  Registrar  before  the  trial. 
The  Registrar  never  looked  at  it,  the 
Judge  followed  the  same  course,  and  the 
counsel  on  either  side  never  read  it;  the 
ends  of  justice  being  satisfied  by  a  short 
and  simple  abstract  of  the  proceedings, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  junior  counsel, 
and  handed  to  the  Judge  for  his  informa- 
tion. If  the  counsel  adverted  to  it,  he 
did  so  only  for  the  purpose  of  tripping  up 
his  adversary  on  some  formal  and  technical 
point.  One  question,  then,  to  be  decided 
was,  what  was  the  use  of  continuing  this 
costly  and  utterly  abortive  proceeding? 
Lord  Brougham,  in  his  speech  on  Law  Re- 
f9rm9  delivered  in  that  House,  and  which 
led  to  so  many  important  and  valuable  re- 
sults, truly  said— 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  the  last  century  and  a 
half  has  witnessed  great  and  prejudicial  altera- 
tions in  the  original  plan  of  pleading,  so  that  the 
record,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  instead  of 
exhibiting  a  plidn  yiew  of  what  each  party  is  pre- 
pared to  proTC,  contains  an  endless  multitude  of 
words,  from  which,  if  the  real  matter  in  dispute 
can  be  gathered  at  all,  it  is  only  by  guesswork,  or 
by  circumstances  out  of  the  record,  renting  to 
things  of  which  he  gives  not  even  a  hint.'.' 

He  then  added — 

**  Of  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  transac- 
tion, the  pleadings  tell  the  defendant  nothing,  they 
tell  the  counsel  nothing,  they  tell  the  Judge  no- 
thbg.  It  may  be  said  that  the  defendant  must 
know  the  cause  of  action  himself;  but  that  does 
not  always  follow,  especially  if  the  allegations  are 
groundless.  There  is,  however,  one  person  who 
must  know  the  cause  of  action,  and  that  is  the 
pkintiff.  He  ought,  for  the  satis&ction  of  all  oon^ 
cemed^to  .tato  it  dUtiacUy."    ^^  GoOgk 
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It  (Sometimes  happened  even  th&t  this  ex- 
pensiye  record  was  framed  and  drawn  up 
on  a  wrong  issue,  and  the  Judges  could 
then  do  nothing  but  direct  a  re-pleader. 
In  addition  to  tiiis,  there  was,  moreover,  a 
large  class  of  minor  etils — uncertainty  in 
pleading  and  other  matters — all  leading  to 
great  expense,  and  consequently  to  a  denial 
of  justice;  ftnd  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  tile  plaintiff  is  compelled  to  select  at 
his  peril  a  particular  form  of  action,  and 
to  describe  it  by  the  right  name.  His 
purpose  on  the  present  occasion  was,  if 
possible,  to  reform  these  abuses.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  present  system,  because  the 
steps  in  the  cause  were  too  many,  and  he 
thought  they  ought  to  be  made  fewer, 
and  the  proceeding  rendered  cheaper.  He 
objected,  next,  to  the  falseness  of  pleas — 
injurious  alike  to  morality  and  justice — to 
a  lengthy  record  of  matters  alrfeady  re- 
corded, to  the  triumph  of  form  over  sub- 
stance, of  technicality  orer  truth.  He  ob- 
jected also  to  a  suitor  being  driven  like  a 
shuttlecock  firom  a  Court  of  Law  to  a  Court 
of  Equity,  and  being  sent  to  Chancery  to 
be  enabl^  to  go  to  Common  Law.  He 
t>bjeoted  to  the  anothaly  that  some  debts 
were  assignable  at  Law,  others  only  in 
Equity,  and  insisted  that  a  remedy  should 
be  applied  to  these  abuses,  and  that  to  be 
satisfactory,  the  remedy  should  be  search- 
ing, cheap,  and  comprehensive.  He  had 
now  sketched  the  evils  which  existed,  and 
his  obiections  to  them.  What  were  the 
remedies  f  He  first  wished  the  House  to 
consider  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  and  then 
to  see  what  difficulty  there  would  be  in 
carrying  it  out.  Its  leading  principle  was 
to  assimilate  the  procedure  of  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Common  Law  in  Ireland  to  that 
of  the  County  Courts,  so  that  justice  might 
be  done  simply  and  cheaply;  and»  if  that 
end  were  attained,  it  would  recommend 
the  venerable  tribunals  of  the  country  to 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  Now, 
there  was  an  ample  supply  of  materials 
tor  a  measure  of  practical  Law  Reform. 
1st,  There  was  the  procedure  of  the  County 
Courts  of  England;  2nd,  the  procedure  of 
the  County  Courts  of  Ireland;  3rd,  the 
Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure in  Scotland;  4th>  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  on  the  Common  Law  Pro- 
eedure  of  England ;  5th,  the  Act  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  law  in  England  passed 
last  Session;  and,  6th,  he  was  not  afraid 
to  add,  the  American  Code  and  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  first  head  of  any  great  measure 
Mr.  WhUeside 


of  reform  was  to  abolish  all  distinctions  as 
to  the  form  of  action.     At  present  there 
were  eight  or  nine  different  forms  of  action. 
For  instance,  Breach  of  Duty  might  be 
converted  into  Bueach  of  Covenant,  and 
Breach  of  Covenant  into  Breach  of  Dutv. 
The  value  of  retaining  these  forms  would 
be  discovered  by  the  recollection  of  the 
great  case  of  the  squib.    A  party  at  a  fSsir 
fired  off  a  squib — it  fell  on  some  ginger- 
bread.    Another  party  neat*  at  hand  took 
it  up,  and  threw  it  al  a  third;  it  struck 
him  in  the  eye,  and  he  lost  his  sight     He 
brought  his  action  of  trespass  against  the 
party  who  fired  off  the  squib.     The  jury 
gave  him  a  verdict  for  damages;  but  a 
question  arose  on  the  form  of  the  action. 
A  reasonable  person  would  have  supposed 
that  the  substantial  question  was  whether 
the  plaintiff  had  lost  nis  eye  by  the  Act  of 
the  defendant.     But,  no,  said  the  lawyers, 
that  is  immaterial;   the  real  question  is, 
whether  it  should  be  called  an  action  of 
trespass  ti  et  armis,  or  an  action  of  tres- 
pass on  the^  case,  and  it  was  contended 
that  it  must  be  an  action  on  the  case,  be- 
cause the  squib  had  first  touched  the  gin- 
gerbread.      Sir  William  Blackstone  ex- 
hausted his  learning  in  proving  that  the 
unfortunate  man  who  had  lost  his  eye  was 
entitled  to  receive  nothins^,  because  his 
action  was  brought  in  an  improper  form. 
The  learned  Commentator  failed  in  his 
attempt;  but  his  argument  (ought  to  have 
mitigated    his    eulogium   upon  pleading. 
That  was  an  English  case.   He  would  now 
give  an  Irish  one  of  the  same  nature.     A 
priest  was  travelling  outside  a  stage-coach; 
a  race  took  place  between  that  and  a  rival 
coach,  and  the  horses  ran  away.      The 
priest  was  alarmed  —  he  threw  himself 
off  the  coach,   and  broke  his  leg.      He 
brought  his  action  for  the  injury;  but  the 
pleader  unluckily  called  it  by  a  wrong  name 
— ^he  called  it  trespass.    It  was  argued  that 
it  Was  an  act  of  necessity — ^that  tne  priest 
threw  himself  off  to  save  his  life.     On  the 
other  side  it  was  said  he  had  not  been 
struck — ^that  the  act  was  his  own;  and, 
because  he  would  not  remain  on  the  coach 
and  lose  his  life,  to   settle  the  point  of 
law,  his  action  was  held  to  be  wrong;  and 
he  not  only  lost  his  leg,  but  his  damages 
also.      These  cases  might  be  multiplied, 
and  showed  the  mischievous  effects  of  re- 
taining technical  distinctions  in  forms  of 
action.      The  Commissioners  for  the  Im- 
provement of  Common  Law  Procedure  had 
I'  recommended  their  abolition,  and  a  clause 
to  that  effect  had  been  introduced  into  the 
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Bill  for  England.  The  Hotifle  of  Lords, 
however,  struck  out  that  clause;  and  al- 
though, when  the  Bill  came  to  this  House, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  had 
done  all  he  could  to  improve  it,  yet  that 
portion  of  it  had  been  lost  to  the  public. 
Possibly  theur  Lordships  preserved  the 
fbrms  of  action,  because  the  English  BiU 
preserved  the  system  of  special  pleading 
with  which  those  forms  wore  interwoven 
To  meet  this  difficulty  he  proposed  to 
abolish  both.  The  next  step  of  reform, 
therefore,  after  abolishing  the  distinction  in 
forms  of  action,  was  to  abolish  what  was 
technically  called  special  pleading.  He 
wished  to  have  distinctly  stated  the  ground 
of  action  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  the  ground  of  defence;  so  that  each 
might  be  intelligible  to  every  man — stated 
in  the  language  of  the  people — who  ought 
to  understand  the  language  of  the  law. 
For  that  purpose  forms  of  plaint  were  given 
in  this  draft  of  a  Bill;  but  a  literal  ad- 
herence  to  them  was  of  no  consequences, 
provided  the  substantial  ground  of  action 
were  stated.  This  was  the  principle  acted 
upon  in  the  County  Courts  of  Ireland  every 
day.  The  great  end  of  all  special  plead- 
ing was  to  eliminate  an  issue — to  ascertain 
the  true  question  to  be  tried  in  the  fewest 
words ;  and  this  valuable  principle  was 
carefully  preserved  by  the  proposed  mea- 
sure. The  Bill  further  provided,  that  the 
plaintiff  should  supply  an  abstract  of  the 
issue  to  be  tried.  If  his  adversary  disputed 
the  form  or  substance  of  the  issue  proposed, 
he  might  take  the  opinion  of  a  junior 
Judge  of  the  Court,  at  the  risk  of  costs, 
if  his  objection  was  frivolous,  and  the  ques- 
tion stated  in  the  abstract  was  to  be  taken 
as  the  question  to  be  tried.  A  simple 
question  was  now  buried  under  a  mass  of 
papers  which  might  be  stated  in  a  very 
small  compass.  They  had  an  instance 
of  this  in  the  books  of  2,000  folios  of 
pleading,  irritating  the  Judges  so  that 
they  assed  counsel  in  Court  to  settle  the 
issue.  They  did  so  on  a  quarter  of  a  sheet 
of  paper;  and  he  believed  that  almost  every 
question  to  be  tried  might  be  as  concisely 
stated.  What  was  the  use  of  a  record  ex- 
cept as  stuffing  for  the  attorneys  to  make 
their  brief?  Again,  he  obiected  to  the 
number  of  steps  in  a  suit,  and  he  proposed 
that  process  should  not  only  call  upon  the 
party  to  appear  in  Court  on  a  certain  day, 
out  shoula  also  tell  him  why  he  was  so 
called  upon,  and  should  state  concisely 
the  cause  t>f  action.  The  declaration  as 
a  separate  step  was  useless.    So,  on  the 


other  hand,  he  proposed  that  the  appear- 
ance and  the  defence  should  be  combined 
in  one.  The  next  important  question  was 
whether  or  not  the  pleadings  should  be  veri- 
fied, and  how  ?  This  Bill  contained  a  new 
principle,  and  that  was  that  the  plaintiff 
should  verify  his  plaint  by  a  short  affidavit 
to  the  effect  that  he  believed  what  he  had 
stated  was  true;  and  that  the  defendant 
should  in  like  manner  verify  his  pleading 
in  defence.  At  the  present  day  there  was 
no  check  or  limit  to  false  pleading,  Sug- 
pose  an  action  were  brought  for  payment 
of  a  bond.  The  pleas  set  up  mi^t  be 
that  the  bond  was  not  given — that  was  lie 
the  first;  that  the  bond  was  paid  on  the 
day  required  —  that  was  lie  the  second; 
that  the  bond  was  paid  after  the  day — that 
was  lie  the  third;  that  a  release  was  given 
— and  that  was  lie  the  fourth.  All  that 
was  the  flourish  of  the  pleader;  hut  he 
proposed  that  the  pleading  now  should  be 
tested  by  the  oath  of  the  defendant.  It 
was  nothing  but  a  revival  of  the  ancient 
system  of  pleading  in  this  country,  which 
was  bottomed  on  truth  (formerly  if  a  man 
denied  his  deed  falsely,  he  was  fined  and 
imprisoned);  and  it  had  been  recommended 
and  adopted  in  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
in  New  York.  Upon  that  subject  the 
Code  contained  the  following  admirable 
passage : — 

"  Onght  these  solemn  allegations  of  the  par- 
ties, which  are  called  pleadings,  and  which  set 
forth  the  cause  of  action  and  defence,  to  bO  yeri- 
fled  or  not  ?  The  solution  of  this  question  de- 
pends upon  two  others — ^ftrst,  whether  a  party 
should  be  allowed  to  aver  what  he  does  not  be- 
lieve ;  and,  second,  whether  there  be  any  better 
test  of  his  belief  than  his  own  affidavit.  Both 
questions  admit  of  easy  answers.  There  are  Be> 
veral  reasons  why  a  party  should  not  be  permitted 
to  aver  in  a  court  of  justice  what  he  does  not  be- 
lieve. First,  the  courts  are,  or  should  be,  schools 
of  morals.  It  becomes  them  to  set  virtuous  exam- 
ples. Of  all  the  institutions  of  society.  Courts  of 
justice  should  be  the  most  saored  to  truth.  When- 
ever, therefore,  they  sanction,  connive  at,  or  open 
the  door  to  untruths,  they  f&lsify  their  own  profes- 
sions, and  become  the  corrupters  rather  than  the 
teachers  of  mankind.  Second,  men  should  be 
protected,  as  &r  as  possible,  against  fidse  charges. 
It  is  signally  unjust  that  any  person  should  vex 
another  with  a  claim  founded  upon  statements 
which  he  does  not  believe.  .  .  .  What  sort 
of  protection  does  it  afford  if  it  allows  these  rights 
to  be  assailed  by  every  adventurer,  even  though 
he  furnishes  not  only  no  security  against  his  mis- 
conduct, and  no  proofii  of  his  charge,  but  no  test 
of  his  sincerity — ^not  so  much  even  as  his  affidavit 
of  belief  in  it?  Third,  lawsuits  are  a  disadvan- 
tage to  society  at  large.  They  require  a  large 
array  of  public  officers.  They  require  the  atten- 
dance of  citisens,  either  as  jurors  or  as  witnesses,  to 
the  detriment  of  their  own  affiurs.  It  seems,  eon- 
sequentiy,  most  fit  that  a  check,  at  least  as  grea:& 
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as  this,  should  be  interposed  to  the  prosecution  of 
frivolous  or  factious  lawsuits.  Fourth,  if  the 
party  be  not  confined  in  his  pleadings  to  what  he 
believes,  no  adequate  reform  in  pleading  can  ever 
be  effected.  ...  If,  then,  it  be  clear  that 
no  party  should  be  allowed  to  aver  in  a  court  of 
justice  what  be  does  not  believe,  the  remaining 
inquiry  is,  whether  there  be  any  better  test  of 
one's  belief  than  his  affidavit  ?  Here  there  seems 
no  room  for  question.  The  oath  is  the  universal 
test  applied  to  the  consciences  of  witnesses.  If  it 
be  good  for  the  witnesses,  it  is  equally  good  for 
the  litigants." 

He  vronld  now  explain  why  it  was  that 
this  Bill  contained  274  clauses.     The  Bill 
brought  in  for  England  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General,  who  had   be- 
stowed on  it  all  the  care  and  anxiety  pos- 
sible, had  been  considered  defective  in  some 
respects  by  certain  Societies  in  the  metro- 
polis for  the  amendment  of  the  law.  In  order 
that  the  present  measure  might  obviate  one 
of  those  objections,  it  was  a  measure  of  codifi- 
cation and  condensation .  All  the  Acts  which 
had  been  passed  for  the  amendment  of  the 
law  as  to  pleading,  practice,  and  evidence 
in  Ireland,  had  been  condensed  and  con- 
centrated into   this  Bill;   and   if  Parlia- 
ment  should   accept   the   new  procedure 
contained   in  it,  the  new  procedure  was 
made  to  apply  to  all  those  useful  statutes 
which  previously  existed.     Another  reform 
proposed  was,  to  abolish  the  necessity  of 
personal  service  of  process.   By  the  County 
Courts  Act  of  Ireland,  service  was  not  re- 
quired to  be  personal  on  a  debtor;  it  would 
be  sufficient  if  process  were  served  upon 
any  member  of  his  family,  as  pointed  out 
in  the  Act,  and  a  similar  rule  prevailed  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery.     Why,  then,  should 
they  insist  on  a  different  rule  in  serving 
process  of  a  Court  of  Common  Law  ?    By 
this  Bill  the  system  of  substituted  service 
was  adopted  without  the  expense  of  applying 
to  the  Court  to  allow  it.  He  now  approached 
a  subject  of  some  importance — the  equit- 
able jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  Common  Law. 
He  was  quite  aware  of  the  distinction  that 
existed  between  the  Courts  of  Equity  and 
the    Courts  of  Common   Law;   that  the 
former  dealt  with  complicated   questions, 
arising  between  many  parties,  while  in  the 
latter  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  the 
ancient  Common  Law  were  applied  to  de- 
termine   a   precise   question   arising  be- 
tween the  plaintiff  and  defendant  upon  the 
pleadings.     But   while  he  admitted  that 
It  was  impossible  to  unite  Law  and  Equity 
with  the  present  systems   of  procedure, 
yet,  on   the  other  hand,  he  thought  it 
was  perfectly  possible  to  remove    many 
obstructions  that  now  prevented  the  free 
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action  of  the  Superior   Courts    of  Com- 
mon Law,   and   the   necessity   of  apply- 
ing to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  that  one  tribunal  might  do  com- 
plete justice  between  the  parties.     First, 
then,  he  proposed  that  choses  in  action 
should  be  assignable  at  law.     He  pro- 
posed to  make  every  form  of  debt  assign- 
able at  Common   Law   as  they  were  in 
Equity.  Assignments,  he  proposed,  should 
be  registered  in  an  Office.     He  was  not 
without  an  authority,  and  a  strange  aulho- 
rity,   upon^  this   subject — ^that   of  Oliver 
Cromwell.      In  1654  a  Commission  was 
appointed  by  the  then  House  of  Commons 
to  consider  the  best  mode  of  reforming  our 
laws;   and   on  that  Commission  sat  Mr. 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  Mr.  Mathew  Hale. 
He   trusted  that  what  had  been  recom- 
mended by  such  great  authorities  would 
not  be  considered  as  a  rash  innovation. 
He  next  proposed  to  deal  with  cases  of 
lost  bonds  and  lost  bills  of  exchange  or 
other  instruments.     At  present  a  person 
losing  a  bill  of  exchange  had  to  go  to  a 
Court  of  Chancery  to  settle   an  indem- 
nity.    He  proposed  to  give  to  Courts  of 
Common  Law  all  the  powers  of  Courts  of 
Equity  in  deciding  on  the  sufficiency  of 
any  indemnity  for  a  lost  bond  or  bill  of 
exchange,  or  other  instrument  of  a  like 
nature.     The  Court  of  Chancery  now  must 
also  be  applied  to  by  a  person  who  had  a 
contract  for  the  possession  of  premises  but 
not  a  legal  title.     In  the  County  Courts  of 
Ireland  the  existence  of  such  an  agreement 
for  a  lease  would  prevent  the  landlord  from 
ejecting  the  tenant,  and  the  Judges  in  the 
Superior  Courts  would  on  appeal  confirm 
such  a  decision.     He  now  proposed  to  give 
the  Judges  in  the  first  instance  the  power 
they  at  present  possessed  after  the  decision 
of  the  inferior  Courts,  and  to  make  a  con- 
tract of  that  nature  a  good  defence  to  an 
action  of  ejectment  in  a  superior  Court, 
thus  saving  the  party  from  the  necessity  of 
a  Chancery  suit.     Another  part  of  the  Bill 
applied  to  the  removal  of  obstructions  from 
the  trial  and  ascertainment  of  a  legal  right 
in  reference  to  a  legal  matter.     A  party 
now  desired  to  dispute  the  will  of  his  an- 
cestor,   who   had   disinherited   him,    and 
wanted  to  try  its  validity.     If  it  affected 
real  estate,  it  must  be  tried  according  to 
Common  Law  by  a  Judge  and  Jury;  but 
when  the  party  began  to  try  the  validity  of 
the  will,  he  was  threatened  with  "  tempo- 
rary bars,''  and  he  could  not  go  on  with 
his  action  without  going  into  the  Court  of 
Chancery  for  their  removal.     It  was  now 
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proposed  that  the  Conrts  of  Common  Law 
should  exercise  a  jurisdiction  without 
the  aid  of  Equity  in  these  cases.  Lastly, 
there  was  one  other  subject  which  he 
submitted  might  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  legal  defenoe  in  a  Court  of  Law.  There 
were  cases  in  which  a  person  sued,  had, 
according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  Com- 
mon Law,  no  defence,  but  had  equity,  con- 
science, reason,  and  justice  with  him;  and 
when  he  went  to  a  Court  of  Equity,  it 
would  grant  a  perpetual  injunction  against 
his  adversary,  so  that  he  could  never  move 
against  him  in  a  Court  of  Common  law. 
To  give  Common  Law  Courts  a  right  to 
decide  nice  questions  of  complicated  equity, 
would  be  impossible;  but  in  such  a  case, 
why  should  a  party  when  he  was  persecuted 
wrongfully,  be  abo  vexed  by  a  suit  in  a 
Court  of  Equity?  If  a  party  could  set 
forth  facts  which  would  entitle  him  to  a 
perpetual  injunction  in  Chancery,  it  was 
proposed  that  such  defence  should  be 
available  at  Common  Law.  These  were 
the  principal  reforms  adverted  to  by  this 
Bill.  They  were  large  and  compreheusive, 
and,  in  addition  to  their  value  in  that  re- 
spect, he  thought  it  would  be  found,  when 
the  table  of  fees  and  costs  were  added, 
that,  in  ordinary  cases,  the  costs  would  be 
reduced  nearly  one-half,  and  certainly  one- 
third,  so  that  failure  in  a  lawsuit  would 
not  entail  ruin  upon  the  plaintiff  or  defen- 
fant.  These  propositions,  he  ventured  to 
hope,  would  not  meet  with  much  opposi- 
tion, or  at  least  would  only  be  opposed  in 
a  friendly  spirit — as  they  were  calculated, 
he  firmly  believed,  to  give  satisfaction  to 
all  classes  of  the  people.  He  could  not 
conclude  without  returning  his  thanks  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  had 
clearly  and  decidedly  expressed  his  appro- 
bation of  these  measures  of  reform.  The 
Bill  had  also  received,  in  reference  to  the 
verification  of  pleadings  and  other  im- 
portant provisions,  the  sanction  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
in  Ireland,  and  of  his  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Friend  the  Attorney  General  for  that 
country.  The  object  of  the  measure  was 
to  make  justice  easier,  cheaper,  and  more 
accessible;  and,  presenting  it  in  that  cha- 
racter, he  respectfully  solicited  for  it  a  fa- 
vourable reception  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
It  was  offered  as  an  instidment  of  the  se- 
ries of  .legal  reforms  which  the  Government 
intended  to  -submit,  and  as  such  he  trusted 
it  would  be  graciously  accepted. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
"  That  Leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill 


to  amend  the  procedure  in  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Comman  Law  in  Ireland." 

Mb.  HUME  said,  that  he,  for  one, 
heartily  thanked  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  for  the  measure  he  had  thus 
introduced ;  and  which,  he  concluded, 
would  have  the  cordial  support  of  the 
Government.  The  reform  of  the  law,  on 
either  side  of  the  Channel,  was  essential, 
not  merely  for  the  removal  of  delay  and 
uncertainty,  but,  practically,  as  an  impor- 
tant relief  from  taxation. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  At- 
torney General. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  — MR.  VILLIERS' 
MOTION. 
Mb.  HUME  said,  he  had  no  desire  to 
detain  the  House  long  with  his  Motion  for 
a  call  of  the  House  on  Monday;  but  as 
there  were  many  Members  who  had  never 
been  present  on  occasions  when  a  call  of 
the  House  had  been  enforced,  he  wished 
briefly  to  state  the  nature  of  his  proposal, 
and  why  he  considered  it  expedient.  It 
was  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  that 
the  Members  should  be  always  in  atten- 
dance when  the  House  was  sitting,  and  it 
was  in  conformity  with  this  doctrine  that, 
when  a  Member  died,  a  Jiiotion  was  imme- 
diately made  for  a  writ  to  empower  the 
election  of  a  new  Member  to  take  his  place. 
His  proposal,  he  was  aware,  might  occa- 
sion some  trouble  to  those  Members  who 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
House,  or  who  desired,  just  now,  to  be  in 
the  country;  but  the  duties  of  Parliament 
should  be  attended  to  by  those  who  ac- 
cepted its  honours.  It  might  be  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  actual  business  of  the 
House  was  better  done  when  but  compara- 
tively few  Members  were  present;  but 
there  were,  from  time  to  time,  great  occa- 
sions on  which  solemn  questions  vitally 
affecting  the  whole  Nation  were  at  issue, 
and  upon  such  occasions  it  was  of  vast  im- 
portance that  the  entire  body  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Nation  should  be  present 
to  record  their  judgment.  Such  an  occa- 
sion was  this,  on  which  he  now  proposed 
that  the  House  should  be  called  upon  to 
give  its  complete  attendance.  Never,  in 
fact,  throughout  his  long  Parliamentary 
experience,  had  an  occasion  more  essen- 
tially requiring  the  solemn  attendance  of 
the  universal  body  of  the  representation  of 
the  people  occurred,  being,  as  this  was,  an 
occasion  on  which  the  Government  of  the 
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country,  unable  to  fonn  any  opinion  on  the 
particular  subjeot  in  question  —  [''  Oh, 
oh  !"] — or,  if  thejhad  formed  an  opinion, 
being  ready,  in  d^erence  to  the  House,  to 
do  this  or  that — ^ready,  as  he  understood 
his  right  hon.  Friend's  Resolution,  an- 
nounced that  evening — ^if  the  House  would 
do  so  and  so,  to  do  so  and  so  too — [The 
Chancbllob  of  the  Exchequer:  No!]  Well, 
at  all  events,  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  from 
the  Throne  there  was  this  paragraph  :^ 

"  It  gives  Me  Pleasure  to  be  enabled,  by  the 
Blessing  of  Providence,  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  generally  improved  Condition  of  the  Country, 
and  especially  of  the  Industrious  Classes.  If  you 
should  be  of  opinion  that  recent  Legislation,  in 
contributing,  with  other  Causes,  to  this  happy  Re- 
sult, has  at  the  same  Time  inflicted  unavoidable 
Injury  on  certain  important  Interests,  I  recom- 
mend you  dispassionately  to  consider  how  far  it 
may  be  practicable  equitably  to  mitigate  that  In- 
jury, and  to  enable  the  Industry  of  the  Country  to 
meet  successfully  that  unrestricted  Competition  to 
which  Parliament,  in  its  Wisdom,  has  deoided 
that  it  should  be  subjected." 

The  solemn  judgment  of  the  House  being 
thus  required  on  this  most  vital  subject,  he 
considered  that  the  judgment  of  the  whole 
House  should  be  delivered,  and  therefore 
it  was  that  he  proposed  a  call  of  the  House 
should  take  place.  It  would  not  do  to  go 
on  shilly-shally,  one  day  this  way,  another 
day  that;  they  must  come  to  a  clear,  so- 
lemn, and  general  decision  on  the  matter 
once  for  all.  Hon.  Gentlemen  who  desired 
to  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  occasions  on 
which  the  House  had  directed  such  calls 
to  be  made,  would  find  an  accurate  account 
of  them  in  a  work  which  had  been  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House,  by  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  which  ought  to  be  printed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  House,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  Member — he  referred  to 
Mr.  May's  talented  work  on  the  constitu- 
tion, powers,  and  privileges  of  Parliament. 
There  was,  some  fifty  years  ago,  a  sort  of 
manual  of  the  Rules  and  Orders  of  the 
House,  and  such  a  work  ought  now  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  each  Member,  with 
the  more  recently  elected,  among  whom  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  understand  the 
usages  and  regulations  of  the  House.  How- 
ever, in  Mr.  May's  book  would  be  found  all 
the  information  requisite  on  the  subject  of 
calls  of  the  House.  Upon  reference  to  that 
work,  he  found  that  there  had  been,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  thirty-two  years,  since 
1820,  forty-three  calls  of  the  House,  the 
intervals  between  the  order  and  the  call 
itself  having  varied  from  one  day  to  six 
weeks  and  one  day;  the  last  caU  of  the 
House  had  been  in  1840  on  the  subject  of 
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the  Corn  Laws.  In  March,  1822,  for  ex- 
ample, the  present  noble  Member  for  the 
city  of  London  moved  for  a  call  of  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  in  that  case  the  interval 
between  the  order  and  the  call  was  six 
weeks;  on  the  5th  of  May,  1829,  Sir 
Robert,  then  Mr.  Peel  moved  a  call  of  the 
House  on  the  subject  of  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities;  on  the  18th  of  May,  1832,  he 
himself  moved  for  a  call  of  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  Reform  and  of  Ministerial 
arrangements,  and  in  that  case  the  inter- 
val between  the  order  and  the  call  was 
three  days.  In  1833,  on  Lord  Althorp's 
Bill  for  the  Suppression  of  Disturbances  in 
Ireland;  in  1834,  on  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
Spring  Rice,  now  Lord  Monteagle,  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  O'ConneH's  Motion  for  a 
Repeal  of  the  Union.  In  1835  a  call  took 
place,  on  the  Motion  of  Lord  John  Russeli, 
on  the  Irish  Church,  at  thirteen  days'  no- 
tice; on  the  19th  of  April,  1836,  upon  the 
Motion  of  Mr.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey,  on 
the  State  of  the  Nation;  in  1838,  upon 
the  subject  of  Canada;  in  1838  again, 
after  twelve  days'  notice,  upon  the  Mo- 
tion of  Sir  William  Molesworth,  on 
Colonial  administration;  in  1839,  after 
three  days'  notice,  upon  the  Com  Laws; 
and  in  1839  again,  after  ten  days'  notice, 
upon  the  Motion  of  Lord  Stanley  on  Na- 
tional Education  in  Ireland.  He  admitted 
the  importance  of  the  topics  which  were 
discussed  on  all  those  occasions;  but  he 
would  not  admit  that  they  were  of  superior 
importance  to  the  question  which  was  about 
to  be  submitted — a  question  in  which  the 
fate  of  Free  Trade  was  involved.  He  had 
obtained  these  precedents  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Erskine  May  and  the  librarians 
of  the  House;  and  he  wished  to  assure 
new  Members  that,  if  they  were  desirous 
of  obtaining  any  information  upon  such 
subjects,  they  would  always  find  the  ut- 
most courtesy  and  attontion  from  the  li- 
brarians. Upon  all  these  occasions  the 
principle  laid  down  had  been  that  the 
House  should  be  fully  attended  by  Mem- 
bers. In  the  present  instance  the  consti- 
tuencies of  many  places  had  great  doubts 
as  to  the  principles  on  which  their  Mem- 
bers had  been  returned — whether  as  Free- 
traders or  Protectionists.  He  thought  it, 
therefore,  of  importance  for  the  final  set- 
tlement of  this  question  that  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  Members  should  be 
present.  He  begged  to  move,  in  the  usual 
form,  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
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Mr.  EWART  seconded  the  Motion. 
Motion  made^  and  Question  pnt — 
'*That  the  House  be  called  orer  on  Monday 
next  the  22nd  instant : — That  snch  Members  as 
shall  not  then  attend  be  sent  for  in  custody  of  the 
Sexjeapt  at  Anna." 

Mb.  ROBERT  PALMER  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  any  hon. 
Memher  to  oppoM  this  Motion.  So  far  as 
he  was  personally  concerned,  it  was  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him  whe- 
ther the  £[ouso  was  called  oyer  or  not, 
hecauae  he  was  not  generally  absent  from 
his  post  on  suoh  important  questions  as 
that  to  he  discussed  on  Tuesday  next. 
But,  as  the  hon.  Memher  had  stated  that 
the  object  of  a  caU  of  the  House  was  that 
every  Membei'  should  be  present,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  hon.  Member  what  power 
he  had  to  insure  the  attendance  of  Mem- 
bers except  at  the  call  of  the  House  ?  If 
he  could  insure  their  attendance  at  the 
debate,  that  would  be  something;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  he  could  neither  ensure  it 
at  the  debate  nor  the  diyision.  There  was 
no  such  power;  and  half  those  who  a^ 
tended  on  Monday  and  answered  to  their 
names  might,  if  tiiey  chose,  be  absent  on 
Tuesday.  He  merely  threw  this  out  that 
the  hon.  Member  might  see  whether  any 
useful  object  could  be  gained  by  this  Mo- 
tion; because,  if  not,  it  would  hardly  be 
worth  while  putting  people  to  the  incon- 
venience whieh  it  would  occasion. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  the  House  had  the 
power  of  enforcing  the  attendance  of  Mem- 
bers on  Monday;  and  if  they  attended  on 
Monday  and  absented  themselves  on  Tues- 
day, that  would  bo  a  question  between 
them  and  their  constituencies. 

Mb.  swart  Baid,  that,  although  there 
was  no  security  for  the  attendance  of  Mem- 
bers on  Tuesday,  yet  there  was  a  strong 
probability  that  if  &ey  attended  on  Mon- 
day they  would  do  so  on  Tuesday,  There 
must,  moreover,  in  his  opinion,  have  been 
some  good  reason  for  the  adoption  of  a 
rule  by  the  House  which  had  been  so  fre- 
quently acted  upon. 

YisoouNT  BERNARD  said,  he  wished 
to  point  out  ta  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Home)  the  great  inconvenience 
and  injustice  which  he  might  occasion  to 
some  Members  if  ho  persevered  in  this 
Motion.  He  was  there  prepared  to  votes 
but  if  he  had  been  at  home  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  it  would  have  been  utterly  ipipossi- 
ble  for  him  to  arrive  at  the  House  in  time 
after  being  xnado  aware  of  the  decisiim  of 
the  House. 


Mb.  S.  carter  said,  that  when  Par- 
liament was  called  together  by  the  Queen's 
proclamation  it  was  the  duty  of  all  Mem- 
bers to  attend;  and  if,  instead  of  being  there 
they  were  in  the  south  of  Ireland  or  the 
south  of  France,  or  anywhere  else,  they 
had  no  right  to  plead  suoh  absence  from 
their  duty  as  an  argument  against  a  pro- 
position of  this  nature. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  perceived  that  Mr.  Era- 
kine  May,  the  gentleman  whom  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Hume)  had  so  very  justly  and 
properly  praised,  observed  in  his  work  upon 
The  Law,  Privileges,  Proceedings,  and 
Usage  of  Parliameni,  '*  If  it  he  really  in- 
tended to  enforce  the  call,  not  less  than  a 
week  or  ten  days  should  intervene  between 
the  order  and  the  day  named  for  the  call." 
He  thought  it  always  expedient  to  take  as 
great  care  as  possible  that  when  thera  was 
a  call  of  the  House  there  should  be  very 
ample  time  between  the  order  and  the  day 
named;  but  certainly,  as  a  general  rule, 
he  should  be  very  sorry  to  oppose  a  Motion 
of  this  kind;  and,  as  he  gathered  from  the 
feelmg  of  the  House  that  there  was  a  de- 
sire to  make  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
her for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  Villiers) 
more  or  less  a  Motion  of  confidence  in  the 
Government,  he  should  wish  to  see  as 
large  an  attendance  upon  the  occasion  as 
possible;  and  certainly  he  should  not  him- 
self opppse  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. 

Mb.  SHEE  said,  he  wished  to  state  th« 
case  of  some  hon.  Friends  of  his.  Members 
for  counties  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ire- 
land, who  he  knew  could  not  by  possibility 
be  present.  Having  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  business  would  so  soon 
come  before  the  House  on  which  any  gpreat 
difference  of  opiniovi  could  arise,  they  had 
not  yet  attepded  the  House;  and  it  waa 
impossible  that  they  could  now  arrive  in 
time;  that  being  so,  he  thought  it  would 
be  very  hard  upon  them  that  they  should 
be  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant* 
at-Arms.  Unless  the  House  had  the 
power,  thereforOi  to  make  exceptions  in 
such  oases,  the  Motion  would  be  oaloulated 
to  inflict  a  great  injustice. 

LobdJO&NRUSSELL  said,  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  much  better  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  immediately  after 
the  announcement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  that  he  intended  to  bring 
forward  his  Motion,  had  given  notice  dl 
his  intention  at  an  early  day  to  make  a 
Motion  for  a  call  of  the  House.    [Mr. 
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Huhe:  I  did  so  the  very  next  day.]  As 
it  was,  the  time  at  present  was  certainly 
very  short.  However,  according  to  the 
practice  which  he  had  always  seen  adopted 
when  the  House  had  heen  called  over,  if 
any  valid  excuse  for  ahsence  were  given, 
such,  for  instance,  as  heing  ahroad,  and 
unahle  to  arrive  in  time,  that  had  always 
heen  taken  hy  the  House,  upon  the  allega- 
tion of  any  hon.  Memher,  to  he  sufficient. 
He  presumed  his  hon.  Friend  intended  to 
pursue  the  same  course  in  the  present  in- 
stance, and  that  on  any  Memher  not  ap- 
pearing, the  question  would  he  asked  whe- 
ther there  were  any  ground  or  excuse 
for  his  ahsence.  Having  said  thus  much, 
he  must  say  that  he  did  not  see  any  great 
advantage  in  the  Motion.  Certainly  it  had 
heen  practised  upon  former  occasions  when 
any  questions  of  great  importance  were  to 
he  discussed,  and,  as  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Memher  for  Wolverhampton  was  one 
of  that  nature,  it  was  unquestionahly  of 
great  importance  that  it  should  he  known 
whether  they  had  adopted  Free  Trade  and 
renounced  Protection,  or  had  returned  to 
Protection  and  renounced  Free  Trade :  he 
thought  then,  in  this  instance,  the  practice 
of  former  years  might  very  well  be  fol- 
lowed. 
The  House  divided : — Ayes  147;  Noes 
42 :  Majority  5. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 
Anderson,  Sir  J.  Drumlanrig,  Visct. 

Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
BaU,  J. 

Baring,  rt^  hon.  Sir  F.T, 
Barnes,  T. 


Bateson,  T. 
BeU,J. 
Bellow,  Capt. 
Berkeley,  hon.  0.  F. 
Berkeley,  G.  L.  G. 
BiggB,  W. 
Blackett,  J.  F.  B. 
Brady,  J. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  V. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Byng,  hon.  G.  II.  0. 
Carter,  S. 
Chambers,  T. 
Cheetham,  J. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Cobden, R. 
Coffin,  W. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Cowan,  C. 
Craufurd,  E.  H.  J. 
Crook,  J. 
Crossley,  F. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
DMraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 


Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dunlop,  A.  M. 
EUice,  £. 
Esmonde,  J. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Fagan,  W. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  J. 
Fitzgerald,  W.  R.  S. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 
Forster,  C. 
Forster,  Sir  G.  M. 
FuUer,  A.  E. 
Gardner,  R. 
George,  J. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Goderioh,  Visct. 
Goodman,  Sir  G. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  J. 
Greville,  C.  F. 
Grosvenor,  Earl 
Badfleld,  G. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Bastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 

Hayter,  rt.  hon.  W.  G. 
Henohy,  D.  0. 
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Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Bindley,  C. 
Borsfall,  T.  B. 
Butchins,  E.  J. 
JoUiflfe,  Sir  W.  G.  B. 
Keogh,  W. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Kirk,  W. 

Langton,  W.  B.  G, 
Laslett,W. 
Lennox,  Lord  B.  G. 
Luce,  T. 

Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Maokie,  J. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
MoTaggart,  SirJ. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Martin,  J. 
Massey,  W.  N. 
Miall,  E. 
MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Milligan,  R. 
MUls,  T. 

Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Morgan,  C.  R. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Murphy,  F.  S. 
Naas,  Lord 
Napier,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Newport,  Visct. 
O'Brien,  P. 
O'Connell,  M. 
Oliveira,  B. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Pakington,  rt.hon.Sir  J. 
Peel,  F. 
Pellatt,  A. 
PhiUimore,  J.  G. 
Phinn,  T. 


PUkington,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Pollard,  U.W. 
Price,  W.  P. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Sawle,  C.  B.  G. 
SoobeU,  Capt. 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Shee,W. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Stapleton,  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Sutton,  J.  B.  M. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thomson,  G. 
TroUope,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Turner,  C. 
Tyler,  Sir  G. 
Vernon,  G.  E.  B. 
Villiers,  hon.  C.  P.  , 
Vivian,  B.  B. 
Waloott,  Adm. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  B. 
Warner,  E. 
Wells,  W. 
Whatman,  J. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Wickham,  B.  W. 
Wilkinson,  W.  A. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  J. 

Winnington,  Sir  T.  £. 
Wyndhun,  Gen. 

TELLERS. 

Bume,  J. 
Ewart,W. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Anson,  Visct. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Bagge,  W. 
BaiUie,  B.  J. 
BaU,  E. 
Baldook,  E.  H. 
Banks,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Baring,  B.  B. 
Barrow,  W.  B. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Bennett,  P. 
Bernard,- Visct. 
Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Boldero,  B.  G. 
Bonham,  C.  J. 
Bowyer,  G. 
Bremridge,  R. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  T. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Butt,  I. 

Campbell,  Sir  A.  I. 
Carnac,  Sir  J.  R. 
Chambers,  M. 
Charteris,  hon.  F. 


Child,  S. 

Cholmondeley,  Lord  B. 
Clinton,  Lord  C.  P. 
Clinton,  Lord  R. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Coles,  B.  B. 
Compton,  B.  C. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  B.  S. 
Davies,  D.  A.  S. 
Deedes,  W. 
Diyett,  E. 
Du  Cane,  C. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Egerton,  E.  C. 
Euston,  Eaii  of 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Fellowes,  £. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Floyer,  J. 
FoUett,  B.  S. 
Forbes,  W. 

Forester,  rt.  hon.  CoL 
Franklyn,  G.  W. 
Eraser,  Sir  W.  A. 
GaskeU,  J.  M. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Greaves^. 
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Mundy,  W. 
Murrough,  J.  F. 
North,  Col. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Fakenham,  Gapt. 
Farker,  R.  T. 
Pcaoooke,  G.  M.  W. 
Fercy,  hon.  J.  W. 
Pigott,  F. 
Portal,  M. 
Fugh.  D. 
Robertson,  P.  F. 
Rolt,  P. 
Russell,  F.  W, 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smijth,  Sir  W. 
Sm  th.  Sir  F. 
Smith,  W.  M. 
Smollett,  A. 
Stanhope,  J.  B. 
StirHng,  W, 
Swift,  R. 
Taylor,  Col. 
Thlcknesse,  R.  A. 
ToUemaohe,  J. 
Vance,  J. 
Yansittart,  6.  H. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Villiers,  hon.  F. 
WaU,  C.  B. 
Whitmore,  H. 
Wigram,  L.  T. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wise,  J.  A. 
Wyndham,  W. 
Wynn,  H.  W.  W. 
Yorke,  hon.  £.  T. 
Young,  Sir  J. 

TSLLSBB. 

Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Vyse,  R.  H. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Seven  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

Monday,  November  22,  1852. 

Mnruns.]    Sai  First  in  Parliament, — The  Duke 
of  Brandon,  after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 
lock  the  aa(A«.— Seyeral  Lords. 

THE  EXHIBITION  (SYDENHAM). 

Lord  PANMURE  having  presented  a 
petition  from  the  Free  Synod  of  Aberdeen 
against  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition 
(Sydenham)  on  any  part  of  the  Lord's 
Day, 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  he  was 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  calling 
their  Lordships'  attention  to  the  subject 
to  which  the  petition  had  reference,  and 


Gwyn,  H. 
Hale,  R.  B. 
Hall,  Col. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Hardinge,  hon.  G.  S. 
Hawkins,  W.  W. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Heard,  J.  L 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Hudson,  G. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Johnstone,  hon.  H.  B. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Kendall,  N. 
Kennedy,  T. 
King,  J.  K. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knightley,  R. 
Knox,  hon.  W. 
Laoon,  Sir  E. 
Lasoelles,  hon. 
Legh,G.  C. 
Lennox,  Lor^  A.  F. 
Leslie,  C.  F. 
LiddeU,  H.  G. 
LoTaine,  Lord 
Lucas,  F. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Abcartney,  G. 
MacGregor,  J. 
M*Mahon,  P. 
Maddock,  Sir  T.  H. 
Malins,  R. 
Mandeyille,  Visot. 
Meagher,  T. 
Meux,  Sir  H, 
Michel],  W. 
MUler,  T.  J. 
MiUs,  A. 

Montgomery,  H.  L. 
Montgomery,  Sir  G. 
Moore,  R.  S. 
,0. 


respecting  which  he  had  not  had  a  pre- 
vious opportunity  of  giving  an  explanation. 
He  begged  to  be  permitted  to  state  how 
the  case  stood  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed charter  which  was  sought ,  to  be 
obtained  for  the  Crystal  Palace,  because 
misapprehensions  had  arisen  concerning 
it  which  had  taken  a  great  hold  on  the 
public  mind,,  and  he  should  be  gratified  if 
the  explanation  he  could  give  would  re- 
lieve any  of  the  parties  from  their  appre- 
hensions, and  relieve  him  from  the  vast 
number  of  memorials  which  were  pre- 
sented to  him  almost  every  day  of  his  life. 
When  first  it  was  determined  io  form  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company,  it  was  a  great 
object  with  the  Directors  to  have  a  charter 
of  incorporation — ^not  to  give  them  any 
powers  which  the  law  did  not  give  them 
before,  but  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to 
the  shareholders  the  advantage  of  a  limited 
liability,  which  would  a£fbrd  great  facUities 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  they 
contemplated ;  and  a  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Government  accordingly. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Henley)  was  not 
in  this  country  at  the  time  the  Company 
made  their  application;  but  he  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  saw  the  Directors  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  and  when  they  had  stated  their 
views  to  him,  he  stated  to  them  that  he 
thought  the  most  convenient  course  they 
could  pursue  was  to  put  down  in  the  form 
of  a  draught  Charter  the  objects  they  had 
in  view,  and  the  restrictions  to  which  they 
proposed  to  submit,  in  regard  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  building  on  the  Sunday,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  countenance  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  had  since  been  in  communica- 
tion with  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
(Mr.  Walpole),  and  the  parties  were  in- 
formed that  they  were  to  consider  the  con- 
versation that  had  taken  place  as  merely 
an  explanation  of  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  restrictions  as  to  the 
opening  on  Sundays;  but  as  to  the  issuing 
of  any  charter  at  all,  that  was  a  subject 
for  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  proper 
authorities.  They  had  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  Uiere  was  nothing  in  the 
law  which  prevented  the  opening  of  the 
Palace  on  Sundays,  and  thought  they  had 
only  to  consider  what  clauses  it  would  be 
necessary  to  introduce  on  granting  the 
charter.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
for  his  own  part,  that  (subject  to  the  re- 
strictions which  the  Company  had  declared 
its  willingness  to  submit  to),  the  opening 
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of  the  CrjBtal  Palace  on  the  Sunday,  far 
from  heing  a  deaecration  of  the  Sahbath, 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  people  of 
this  oTercrowded  metropolis,  hj  enabling 
them  to  avail  themselTes  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon  of  the  innocent  recreation  and 
amusement  proyided  for  them  by  the 
building  and  the  beautiful  grounds  at- 
tached to  it.  If  ibis  scheme  had  inyolTod 
an  exhibition  of  articles  of  manufactures, 
maohinery,  and  commerce,  within  the  walla, 
and  the  attendance  of  the  exhibitors  to  ex- 
plain their  inventions  in  arts,  science,  and 
manufactures,  or  if  it  had  required  the  pre- 
sence of  a  numerous  body  of  attendants 
to  guard  and  protect  them  on  the  Sunday, 
he  might  have  taken  a  yery  different  yiew 
of  the  subject.  But  the  representatiyes  of 
the  Company  had  stated  to  him  that  their 
object  was  to  close  on  the  Sunday  all  the 
exhibition  of  machinery,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  and  merely  to  throw  open  then: 
beautiful  park,  garden,  and  conservatory, 
setting  aside  for  that  purpose  certain  hours, 
which  woidd  not  interfere  with  the  attend- 
ance of  the  population  of  London  at  Pivine 
Servioe  in  the  mombg.  It  was  further 
intimated  to  him  by  the  Burcctors  that  it 
was  Hxexc  intention  to  run  trains  to  the 
building  itself,  to  issue  return  tickets,  and 
to  carry  their  visitors  direct  from  the  lo- 
oality  to  London  ;  they  would  thus  be 
prevented  from  being  scattered  over  the 
vicinity,  and  from  being  accumulated  in 
the  public-houses  in  the  evenmg.  It  was 
also  stated  to  him  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Directors  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors  in  the  precincts  of  the 
building  and  in  the  building  itself.  Sub- 
ject to  those  restrictions,  and  to  the  risk  of 
violating  them,  he  still  continued  to  be  of 
opinion,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
that  had  been  addressed  to  him,  that,  far 
from  desecrating  the  Sabbath,  the  opening 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  Sunday  would 
be  useful  to  the  population  in  giving  them 
fresh  air  and  amusement,  and  in  promot- 
ing moral  and  social  improvement  among 
the  working  classes.  Sinee  these  arrange- 
ments had  been  spoken  of,  a  question  had 
arisen  as  to  whether  the  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Falaoe  could  not  be  prohibited 
under  the  existing  law,  and  whether  under 
a  certain  atatute — passed  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent purpose,  and  enacting  that  the 
payment  of  money  for  admission  into 
any  place  of  amusement  on  a  Sunday 
should  be  deemed  an  illegal  offence — it 
oould  be  qiened  at  all.  If  that  should  be 
the  case,  he  need  not  aaj  HM  no  clause 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


inserted  in  the  charter  could  render  that 
legal  which  was  declared  illegal  by  hiw; 
and  if  such  were  the  law,  it  could  only  be 
altered  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and 
they  would  not  attempt  to  mislead  the  pub- 
lic opinion  by  giving  a  sanction  which  they 
could  not  really  give.  The  alteration  could 
only  be  made  with  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  he  hoped  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  on  the  part  of  Ministers, 
that  if  the  payment  for  admission  into  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  Sunday  were  found 
to  be  contrary  to  the  law,  they  would  be 
the  last  persons  to  ask  for  the  enactment 
of  such  a  provision  as  would  legalise  it,  how- 
ever advantageous  they  might  think  it  for 
the  health,  comfort,  and  morality  of  the 
population.  When  the  clause  to  which  he 
had  referred  was  proposed  to  be  introduced 
into  the  charter,  it  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Government,  and  by  the  promoters  of  the 
project,  as  a  restrictive  clause;  but  if  the 
opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  should  be 
illegal — a  point  which  was  then  under  the 
consideration  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown — ^no  clause  authorising  it  would  be 
inserted  in  the  charter.  In  that  case,  the 
clause  must  be  inserted,  not  by  the  consent 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  but  by  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament. 

The  Mabquesb  of  CLANRIOARDB 
said,  he  had  listened  a  few  nights  previous 
with  great  gratification  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  wodsaok,  in 
which  he  referred  to  four  or  five  subjects  of 
legal  reform;  but  he  was  disappointed  at 
finding  no  mention  whatever  of  an  amelior 
ration  or  amendment  of  the  law  of  part- 
nership. Under  the  present  state  of  the 
law  it  was  impossible  fbr  persons  who  had 
moderate  means  to  associate  their  capital 
together,  whereby  their  earnings  would  fruc- 
tify in  a  laudable  manner.  Why  should  they 
not  be  permitted  to  associate  togethor  under 
the  limited  liability  which  the  directors  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company  were  now  so 
anxious  to  obtoin?  The  consequence  of 
the  present  stato  of  the  law  was  that  they 
had  to  go  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a 
charter,  and  the  granting  of  that  charter 
was  regulated  by  no  fixed  rule  whatever. 
That  was  a  great  grievance,  because  it 
gave  to  large  capitelists  the  power  to  enter 
into  speculations  such  as  this;  whereas  a 
large  number  of  small  capitalists  who  were 
inclined  to  invest  their  money  in  such  an 
undertaking  were  unable  to  do  so.  He 
would  suggest  to  those  who  were  much 
more  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject 
then  he  was,  that  it  woald  be.  a  moat|uaa- 
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fbl  and  aooeptable  reform,  if  a  law  of  part- 
nership were  passed  something  like  that  in 
operation  in  France,  or  like  that  in  force  in 
Ireland,  which  had  been  found  to  work 
most  beneficially  in  that  country. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  rose  to  express  the 
high  satisfaction  with  which  he  had  heard 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
ho  trusted  that  statement  would  be  satis- 
ftiotory  to  the  great  majority  of  the  coun* 
try.  Their  Lordships  would  recollect  that 
he  had  been  no  friend  originally  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park,  but  since 
it  was  transferred  to  Sydenham  he  was  the 
warm  friend  of  it,  as  conduoiye,  not  only 
to  the  recreation  of  the  people,  but  to  the 
cause  of  morality  and  religion.  Under  the 
restrictions  which  the  noble  Earl  had  sta- 
ted, he  belioTed  the  opening  of  it  on  the 
afternoon  of  Sundays,  would  not  only  be  a 
recreation,  but  of  the  greatest  advantage. 
There  was  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  force, 
which  prevented  the  taking  money  for  ad- 
mission into  any  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment or  recreation  on  a  Sunday;  but  he 
trusted  that  Parliament  would  relax  that 
law  in  favour  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany, in  consideration  of  the  restrictions 
mentioned  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  and 
assented  to  by  the  Company. 

Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

MEETING  OF  CONVOCATION. 

TheEABLof  SHAFTESBURY  wished 
to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
on  a  subject  of  great  interest.  He  alluded 
to  the  sittings  and  to  the  proceedmgs  of 
Convocation.  Many  petitions  had  been,  or 
would  be,  presented  on  'the  subject.  He 
wished  to  know  what  were  the  intentions 
of  the  Government  with  respect  to  Convo- 
cation? It  now  stood  adjouroed  to  the 
I6th  of  February;  he  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther it  would  then  be  allowed  to  assemble 
again  and  proceed  to  business  ?  He  also 
wished  to  know  whether,  during  that  in- 
terval, the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  would  be  per- 
mitted to  sit? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  As  far  as  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  concerned  there 
16  no  intention  of  making  any  deviation 
from  the  customary  and  ordinary  course 
that  for  many  years  has  been  pursued  with 
respect  to  Convocation ;  nor  do  I  under- 
stand that  there  has  been  any  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  practice,  although  undoubted- 
ly the  meeting  of  Convocation  in  the  course 


of  the  present  year  has  been  acoompanied 
with  considerable  excitement,  and  has  led 
to  long  discussion;  but  the  proceedings  of 
Convocation  have  gone  this  year  no  further 
than  they  have  gone  in  all  the  preceding 
years — that  is,  they  moved  and  voted  an 
Address  to  the  Crown  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session.  It  is  true  that  the 
discussion  upon  that  Address  to  the  Crown 
— previous  to  which  it  would  not  have  been 
decorous  or  proper  that  any  power  over 
Convocation  should  be  exercised — lasted  for 
a  period  of  three  days;  but  though  it  lasted 
for  three  days,  this  is  not  the  first  occasion 
on  which  there  has  been  a  discussion,  or  on 
which  an  Amendment  has  been  moved  in 
Comvocation.  In  the  year  1847  the  dis- 
cussion lasted  through  the  whole  of  one 
day,  and  an  Amendment  was  moved,  pray- 
ing the  Crown  to  revive  the  active  powers 
of  Convocation.  The  power  of  proroguing 
Convocation,  undoubtedly  in  the  last  resort, 
rests  with  the  Crown;  but  I  believe  there 
has  been  no  instance  in  which  that  power 
has  been  exercised  by  the  Crown,  at  least 
for  many  years,  the  power  being  usually 
exercised  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  either  acting  (for  that  is  a 
doubtful  point)  upon  his  own  authority,  or 
with  the  advice  of  the  other  bishops,  con- 
eenau  fratrum.  On  the  present  occasion  I 
understand  that  the  usual  and  ordinary 
course  has  been  adopted,  and  that  the  noble 
Earl  is  mistaken  in  speakmg  of  the  ad* 
journment  of  Convocation,  for  I  am  in* 
formed  that  the  usual  course  has  been  pur- 
sued, not  of  adjourning,  but  of  proroguing 
Convocation  in  the  usual  form.  The  Ad- 
dress having  been  voted  to  the  Crown,  the 
Convocation  has  been  prorogued  by  the 
Archbishop  to  a  period  not  far  from  being 
coincident  with  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  after  the  re- 
cess. There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the 
prorogation  of  Convocation  to  a  distant 
day  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  an- 
swer of  the  Crown  to  its  Address — it  is  not 
usual  to  receive  an  immediate  answer— 
there  is  always  a  prorogation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the  answer.  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity,  since  my  noble  Friend 
gave  notice  of  asking  the  question,  of  com* 
municating  with  his  Grace  the  Anshbishop 
of  Canterbury;  but  I  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  when  Convocation  meets  again 
he  will  depart  from  the  practice  that  has 
hitherto  universally  prevailed,  nor  do  I  ap- 
prehend that  he  will  do  more  than  lay  be- 
fore Convocation  the  answer  to  the  Ad- 
dresSy  and  then  in  the  naiial  form  prorogue 
-.. ^-^ 
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the  Bitting  of  Convocation.  I  will  not  an- 
ticipate that  the  Archbishop  will  depart 
from  the  usual  course,  or  that  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Crown  will  be  in  any  respect 
neces'sary;  but  this  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
have  no  intention  to  advise  Her  Majesty  to 
depart  from  the  ordinary  course,  or  that 
they  are  prepared  to  sanction  the  revival  of 
the  active  powers  of  Convocation,  One 
word  as  to  the  committee  to  which  my 
noble  Friend  has  referred.  Officially,  I 
know  nothing  of  the  committee.  I  know, 
officcially,  no  more  than  this — that  Convo- 
cation is  prorogued,  and  that  it  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  investigate  certain 
matters  which  had  come  before  it.  It  is  a 
question  of  law  on  which  it  is  not  fit  that  I 
should  pronounce  an  opinion;  but  I  confess 
I  don't  understand  myself  how  a  body  that 
is  itself  prorogued  can  give  any  official 
powers  to  any  other  body  during  its  proro- 
gation. I  would  venture  to  give  an  opin- 
ion on  the  point  with  great  diffidence;  but 
if  I  did,  my  opinion  of  the  committee  is,  that 
the  powers  of  that  committee  are  null  and 
void,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  power  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  as  they 
have  no  official  cognisance  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  prevent  a  number  of  gentlemen 
meeting  together  as  a  private  body  to  con- 
sider what  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Church.  That  is  a  question  of  a  legal  na- 
ture, on  which  I  don't  think  I  ought  to 
pronounce  an  opinion.  It  will  be  seen  that 
from  the  body  of  gentlemen  meeting,  no 
official  communication  has  been  made  to  the 
Crown;  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  see  how 
any  interference  can  be  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Crown  to  interrupt  their  sittings. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  SESSION. 
The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  that  in  rising  to  make  the  inquiry  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  he  did  not  wish 
to  urge  on  prematurely  any  debate,  or  to 
ask  any  question  which  it  might  be  incon- 
venient for  the  Government  to  answer; 
but  he  thought  it  would  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  public  business,  and  for  the  pri- 
vate convenience  of  their  Lordships,  that 
the  House  should  know  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  public  business  to  be  pro- 
posed before  the  recess,  and  of  that  to  be 
proposed  during  the  remainder  of  the  Ses- 
sion^n  fact,  generally,  what  course  of 
public  business  the  Government  intended 
to  pursue.  He  thought  that  the  meeting 
of  Parliament  before  Christmas  did  little 
to  lighten  the  business  or  to  shorten  the 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


duration  of  the  spring  and  summer  Ses- 
sion; but  it  was  notorious  that  Parliament 
was  assembled  at  the  present  period  of 
the  year,  in  order  that  the  great  commer- 
cial principles  of  the  country  might  be 
brought  to  a  full,  and,  he  hoped,  a  final 
and  satisfactory  settlement.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Session,  it  was  the  duty  of  Go- 
vernment to  frame  a  Speech  from  the 
Throne  applying  to  the  whole  of  the  busi- 
ness which  would  be  brought  forward 
during  its  continuance;  and  certainly  the 
House  had  had  an  intimation  of  a  variety 
of  measures  which  would  be  laid  before  it, 
but  it  had  no  definite  knowlege  either  of 
the  nature  of  those  measures  or  of  the 
precise  time  at  which  they  would  be 
brought  forward.  There  was  no  need 
that  he  should  enumerate  what  those  mea- 
sures were ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  telling  their  Lordships  what  were 
the  measures,  if  any,  which  he  intended 
to  introduce  before  Christmas.  The  real 
fact  was,  that  their  Lordships  were  assem- 
bled for  deliberation  on  one  great  subject 
only,  and  he  thought  that  it  was  most  wise 
to  avoid  any  discussion  on  free  trade  and 
protection  on  the  first  day  of  the  Session, 
for  their  minds  were  then  overwhelmed  with 
sorrow,  and  were  engaged  in  reflecting  on 
the  mournful  duty  which  had  devolved 
upon  them,  and  on  the  proceedings  in  pre- 
paration for  the  approaching  funeral  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  He  understood  that 
the  noble  Earl  at  that  time  had  postponed 
all  discussion  on  free  trade  and  protection 
till  after  the  26th,  when  his  right  hon. 
Colleague  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  to  make  his  statement  of  his  fiscal 
and  financial  policy  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  Since  that  time  he  had  seen 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  proposing  an  ab- 
stract resolution,  embodying  their  views  oft 
our  commercial  policy,  previously  to  the 
26th  instant;  but  he  thought  that  the 
noble  Earl  would  have  no  objection  to 
state  to  their  Lordships  what  he  intended 
to  propose  to  that  House  on  thi^  subject 
before  Christmas;  for,  as  it  was  notorious 
that  their  Lordships  were  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  what  was  to  be  the 
great  basis  of  our  commercial  policy,  it 
must  have  been  within  the  contemplation 
of  the  noble  Earl  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  upon  it  previously  to  the  recess; 
for  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  when 
Her  Majesty  said  that  ''  if  we  should  be 
of  opinion  &at  recent  legislation,  injcon- 
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tributiDg,  with  other  causes,  to  the  gener- 
ally improved  condition  of  the  country, 
and  especially  of  the  industrious  classes, 
had,  at  the  same  time,  inflicted  unavoid- 
able injury  on  certain  important  interests, 
we  ought  dispassionately  to  consider  how 
far  it  might  be  practicable  equitably  to 
mitigate  that  injury" — it  was  not,  he 
said,  to  be  supposed  that  that  question 
would  not  at  once  be  submitted  to  their 
Lordships.  The  speech  of  the  noble  Earl 
was  of  the  same  naturp  as  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  but  it  touched  upon  the 
same  subjects  lightly.  The  question  of 
free  trade  and  protection  rested  on  a  great 
and  firm  principle,  and  not  on  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  one  part  of  the  world  or  an- 
other, nor  on  the  sudden  impulse  of  emi- 
gration in  one  year  more  than  another — it 
was  a  question  to  be  settled,  he  hoped 
finally  and  satisfactorily,  on  a  firm  and 
sound  theory.  He  hoped  that  the  noble 
Earl  would  have  no  objection  to  state  what 
measures  it  was  proposed  to  bring  forward, 
and  whether  he  intended  to  bring  that 
question  under  consideration  before  the. 
26th  instant  ? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  My  Lords,  the 
question  which  has  just  been  put  to  mo  by 
the  noble  Marquess  is  one  of  considerable 
importance.  1  shall  endeavour  to  make 
my  answer  satisfactory ;  but,  in  answering 
the  question  as  to  the  intentions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government — which  1  have  not 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  answering — 1 
must  call  your  attention  to  the  general  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  are  now  met 
together.  1  will  not  call  to  your  recollec- 
tion the  circumstances  under  which  Her 
Majesty's  present  Government  accepted 
office,  nor  the  species  of  understanding  on 
which  the  business  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament  was  conducted  —  when  we 
thought  it  right  to  refuse  an  immediate 
appeal  to  the  country,  which  would  have 
interrupted  the  ordinary  business  of  the 
Session,  and  when  we  further  expressed 
our  opinion  that  at  the  earliest  possible  pe- 
riod an  appeal  ought  to  be  made  to  the 
country  at  large.  My  Lords,  reference  to 
the  country  at  large  will  and  must  un- 
doubtedly and  immediately  decide  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  is  or  is  not  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  amount  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country  and  Parliament 
which  will  enable  it  to  administer  satisfac- 
torily the  aflfairs  of  this  great  nation.  There 
was  one  important  question  on  which  im- 
doubtedly  reference  to  the  country  was 
made-^namely,  on   what  principles   the 


commercial  and  fiscal  affairs  of  the  country 
were  to  be  managed.  Those  principles 
have  been  matter  of  controversy  for  many 
years,  and  all  parties,  whatever  their  opin- 
ions may  be,  must  agree  in  this,  that  it  is 
most  desirable  that  at  the  earliest  possible 
period  they  should  be  definitely  and  finally 
settled.  My  Lords,  on  the  great  question 
involved  in  them,  without  disguising  my 
opinions,  1  declared  last  year,  for  myself 
and  for  those  who  did  me  the  honour  of 
acting  with  me — 1  wUl  not  say  whether  the 
declaration  was  wise  or  unwise,  worthy  or 
unworthy  of  a  British  Minister— but  1  de- 
clared 1  should  be  guided  by  the  sense 
which  the  community  at  large  might  ex- 
press through  its  representatives,  and  that 
I  should  not  bring  forward  any  measure  in 
accordance  with  my  own  views  if  1  found 
that  those  views  were  not  supported  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  country,  for  1  thought 
that  the  question  ought  to  be  finally  closed 
at  the  earliest  period ;  and  therefore,  my 
Lords,  though  1  resisted  the  applications 
for  an  immediate  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
and  for  its  being  summoned  to  meet  again 
in  July,  1  gave  a  solemn  pledge  that  before 
the  autumn  was  at  an  end  Parliament 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  deciding  on 
the  future  fiscal  and  commercial  policy  of 
the  country.  My  Lords,  it  was  in  the  ful- 
filment of  that  pledge  that  Her  Majesty 
was  advised  to  summon  Parliament  to  meet 
early  in  November  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing before  it  the  views  which  were  enter- 
tained by  Her  advisers.  A  further  pledge 
was  also  given  by  me  in  the  course  of  last 
Session,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  any  in- 
terference with  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  Session,  an  opportunity  should  be  given 
to  the  country  to  decide  on  any  measures 
which  Government  might  think  it  desirable 
to  introduce  for  the  purpose  of  reversing  or 
modifying  that  policy.  My  Lords,  it  is 
always  unpleasant  and  mortifying  to  any 
public  man  to  have  to  confess  that  his  sen- 
timents on  any  subject  of  great  import- 
ance are  not  in  unison  and  accordance  with 
those  of  the  great  body  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jects ;  but,  mortifying  as  it  may  be,  1  have 
no  hesitation  in  now  saying,  that  the  result 
of  the  late  general  election  has  been  such 
as  to  convince  me  that,  although  a  number 
of  the  constituencies  and  their  representa- 
tives are  desirous  of  giving  their  support 
to  Her  Majesty's  present  Ministers,  a  very 
large  number,  some  of  whom  might  be  de- 
sirous of  giving  their  support  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  advisers  on  other  subjects, 
are  determined  not  to  assent  to  any  alte^ 
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tions  in  oar  present  commercial  system; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  anj  alteration  in 
that  system,  so  far  from  being  called  for 
by  a  large  majority,  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  negatired  by  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  community  and  their  representatives 
in  Parliament.  I  therefore  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  advise  Her  Majesty,  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  to  declare,  in  terms  as 
explicit  as  I  thought  it  proper  and  fitting 
as  a  Minister  to  place  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Sovereign,  not,  indeed,  any  opinion  as 
to  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  but  only  an 
expression  of  fiict,  that  the  principle  of 
unrestricted  competition  was  one  which 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament  had  decided 
should  be  adopted.  If,  my  Lords,  there 
was  any  ambiguity  in  the  tone  of  that 
Speech,  I  think  it  must  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  declaration  which  I  made  in 
the  House  myself  on  the  night  of  the  Ad- 
dress, and  by  the  speech  which  the  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  made  elsewhere, 
to  the  effect  that,  whatever  we  might  think 
or  desire,  we  were  willing  and  ready  to  act 
on  the  principle  of  unrestricted  competition, 
which  it  had  been  decided  should  guide 
our  fiscal  and  commercial  policy,  and  that, 
ray  Lords,  as  frankly  and  unreservedly  as 
if  we  had  ourselves  been  the  authors  of 
it.  I  doubt  much,  whether  language  could 
be  framed  pledging  the  Government  more 
explicitly  to  any  line  of  policy,  or  giving  a 
more  satisfactory  assurance  to  those  Gen- 
tlemen who  were  apprehensive  of  our  tam- 
pering with  or  altering  the  existing  system. 
But,  my  Lords,  we  went  furtheri  for,  al- 
though we  thought  that  those  who  differ 
fh)m  us  might  have  rested  fully  satisfied 
with  those  expressions — and  we  know  that 
many  wore  satisfied — and  agreed  with  us 
in  postponing  the  declaration  of  our  finan- 
cial policy  until  the  ordinary  period  of  lay- 
ing it  before  the  country;  yet  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  disadvantages  arising  from 
the  imperfect  calculations  which  must  at- 
tend measures  brought  forward  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time,  we  thought  the  more 
honest  and  upright  course  was,  not  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  vague  expressions,  but  to 
lay  before  Parliament  in  full  detail  those 
measures  of  commercial  and  fiscal  policy 
which  wo  were  prepared  to  recommend  to 
the  adoption  of  Parliament,  and  by  which 
Pariiament  would  be  able  to  judge  at  once 
of  the  sincerity  of  our  professions  and  the 
wisdom  and  policy  of  our  performance.  On 
the  very  first  day  of  the  Session  I  took  the 
liberty  of  informing  your  Lordships,  and  I 
believe  a  formal  notice  was  giren  to  the 
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same  effect  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  within  the  period  of  one  fort- 
night— namely,  on  Friday  next — ^my  right 
hon.  Friend  and  Colleague  the  ChanceUor 
of  the  Exchequer  would,  in  detail,  lay  be- 
fore Parliament  those  measures  which  he 
thought  necessary  to  propose,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  policy  which  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  decided  upon  adopting.  I 
was  rather  surprised,  I  confess,  at  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  noble  Marquess  oppo- 
site. He  said,  that  after  making  that  de- 
claration, the  Government  had  thought  it 
desirable — I  beg  pardon — that  the  Govern- 
ment had,  in  the  meantime,  given  notice  of 
their  intention  to  move,  previously  to  the 
26th  of  November,  a  specific  Resolution 
affecting  the  principle  in  question.  The 
noble  Marquess  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
that  that  is  neither  a  candid  nor  a  correct 
statement.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
gavB  no  such  notice.  They  were  perfectly 
satisfied  to  rest  Until  the  26th,  when  facts, 
and  not  words,  would  give  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  course  they  intended  to 
pursue.  However,  my  Lords,  another 
Gentleman  in  the  other  House,  unconnect- 
ed with  the  Government  and  opposed  to  it, 
did  think  fit  to  anticipate  that,  which 
would  have  been  much  more  satisfactorily 
discussed  after  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  Government  was  before  the  country, 
by  giving  notice  of  an  abstract  Resolution, 
which  he  proposed  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
so  far  from  the  Government  giving  notice 
as  the  noble  Marquess  has  assumed,  the 
fact  was,  that  that  hon.  Gentleman  was 
appealed  to  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
not  to  withdraw  any  notice  of  Motion  he 
might  think  proper  to  give,  but  to  post- 
pone the  debate  on  his  abstract  proposition 
until  the  House  should  be  in  possession  in 
detail  of  the  intentions  and  measures  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  So  far, 
my  Lords,  with  reference  to  an  abstract 
Resolution  proceeding  from  the  Goverh- 
ment.  Now,  my  Lords,  as  I  have  touched, 
I  will  say  one  word  upon  the  Resolution 
proposed  by  that  hon.  Member  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  It  was  couched — 
and,  I  presume,  intentionally — in  language 
and  terms  which  the  framer  of  it  must 
have  known  it  was  impossible  for  the  Go- 
vernment or  their  supporters  to  accept.  It 
was  not  confined  to  expressions  as  to  the 
policy  which  was  necessary  to  bo  pursued 
for  the  future,  but  contained  reflections  and 
opinions  in  which  the  Mover  must  have 
known  it  was  impossible  for  ns  to  agred. 
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For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess  that, 
after  the  declarations  made  by  the  GoTem> 
ment  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session,  and 
after  its  announcement  that  it  would  pro- 
ceed to  an  immediate  promulgation  of  their 
measures,  I  think,  there  was  no  necessity 
for  proposing  any  specific  resolution  on  the 
subject.  But  granting  that  there  was  such 
a  necessity,  I  think  that  any  Gentleman 
who  has  at  heart  th6  real  itaterests  of  the 
oountty,  and  the  affirmation  of  the  princi- 
ples he  adrocates,  should  so  frame  the  Re- 
solution as  to  omit  everything  unnecessary, 
and  to  affirm  the  principle  which  he  sought 
to  support  by  the  largest  possible  majority, 
if  not  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  Resolution,  however,  as  I 
before  stated,  is  couched  in  terms  which  the 
honour  and  credit  of  the  GoTemment  render- 
ed it  impossible  for  them  and  Uieir  suppor- 
ters to  gite  an  assent,  So  for  as  regards 
the  affimation  of  a  principle,  it  goes  no  far- 
ther than  pledging  Parliament,  so  far  as 
any  Resolution  can  pledge  Parliament,  to 
the  adoption  of  a  principle  for  the  future; 
it  goes  no  forther  than  that  Amendment, 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the 
opinions,  intentions,  and  principles  of  the 
Gorernment,  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  placed  on 
the  notice  paper  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  Therefore,  for  the  affirma- 
tion of  a  principle,  that  Motion  was  and  is 
unnecessary.  I  know  not,  of  course,  what 
other  views  may  be  in  contemplation  by 
those  who  instigated  the  Motion.  If  their 
intentions  be  to  overthrow  the  present 
Government  before  the  period  at  which 
they  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  develop- 
ing and  explaining  their  policy,  I  only 
hope,  if  that  be  the  case,  that  the  hon. 
Gentieman  who  moves  the  Resolution,  and 
the  heads  of  those  various  sections  into 
which  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  divided,  have  well  considered 
the  foil  amount  of  responsibility  which  they 
take  upon  themselves — ^that  they  have 
considered,  not  how  they  may  combine 
the  largest  amount  of  force  for  over- 
throwing the  Government,  but,  having  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  the  country,  they 
will  also  consider,  the  Government  being 
overthrown,  whether  they  possess  among 
them  the  materials,  and  that  uniformity 
and  unity  of  action  and  intention  which 
are  necessary  to  form  another,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  country  from  the  inconveniences 
of  a  Ministerial  interregnum.  It  may  be 
that  they  have  no  intention  to  take  upon 
ihemaelvefl  such  xesponsibility,  or  of  seek- 


ing to  overthrow  the  Government;  and  if 
that  be  so,  then,  considering  that  this 
Motion  can  do  nothing  towards  affirm- 
ing a  principle  further  than  we  are  ready 
and  willing  to  affirm  that  principle  our- 
selves, where  is  the  utility  of  it  ?  And  if 
it  be  not  intended  to  overthrdw^  but  only 
to  weaken  and  discredit  the  Government, 
by  forcing  on  them  a  Resolution  in  terms 
which  are  ofensive  to  them  and  their  sup- 
porters— if  that  be  the  only  intention  which 
the  movers  have  in  view,  my  Lords>  I  have 
then  great  confidence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  coantry,  and  t  believe 
that  they  will  not  sanction  and  support  a 
proceeding  which,  if  that  be  the  intention, 
must  be  purely  factious,  and,  if  successful, 
must  involve  very  serious  difficulties  in  Kb 
train.  Thus  much,  my  Lords,  in  regard 
to  the  course  which  we  are  about  to  pur- 
sue, and  which  we  have  announced  the 
intention  of  pursuing,  and  the  impediments 
that  have  been  thrown  in  our  way.  My 
Lords,  I  have  already  said  that  I  concur 
with  the  noble  Marquess  opposite  that  we 
meet  together  at  this  unusual  period  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  any  alterations 
which  it  may  be  intended  to  make  in  the 
existing  commercial  system,  for  the  purpose 
of  closing  at  once  and  for  ever  the  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  of  protection  and  free 
trade.  My  Lords,  if  it  had  been  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  ofier  any  proposi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  reversing  or  altering 
the  system  as  established,  due  notice  of 
such  a  proposition  would  have,  at  a  rery 
early  period,  been  given  to  this  and  the 
other  House  of  Parliament;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  both  here  and  there  the  most 
distinct  intimations  have  been  given  that 
we  had  no  intention  of  proposing  measures 
founded  in  such  a  spirit,  and  that  our 
commercial  and  financial  policy  would  be 
based  on  a  different  system.  It,  there- 
fore, does  not  occur  to  me,  nor  is  it  de- 
sirable, that  your  Lordships  should  be  in- 
vited to  pronounce  a  distinct  and  positive 
opinion  on  that  which  is  not  threatened  by 
any  one  of  us — ^unless,  indeed,  a  contro- 
versy be  raised  on  the  part  of  those  who 
dissent  from  the  course  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  thought  it  necessary  to  pursue, 
or  are  desirous  of  submitting  to  Parlia- 
ment the  propriety  of  deviating  from  that 
course.  The  noble  Marquess  has  said, 
and  with  truth,  that  in  opening  this  Ses- 
sion of  Pariiament  the  Ghivemment  ought 
to  advert  to  those  various  measures  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  Session,  they  feeA.  it 
their  duty  to  sabmit  to  both  Houses  of 
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Parliament.     But,   my   Lords,   we  have 
done  somewhat  more.     We  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  summon  together  the  present 
Session  for  the  purpose  more  especially  of 
dealing  with  that  commercial  and  financial 
question;  and  although  we  are  prepared  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  in  which 
such  questions  must  arise,  to  deal  with 
that  commercial  and  financial  question — 
that  policy  by  which  we  intend  to  stand  or 
fall — before  the  Christmas  recess,  and  to 
take  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  that 
House  on  that  policy,  and  on  thoso  mea- 
sures which  we  may  submit  to  it;  though 
we  have  thought  it  expedient  in  this  House 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  unexpected  time 
given  for  renewing  our  inquiries  into  that 
preliminary  legislation  which  must  take 
place  on  the  subject  of  the  East  Indian 
territory  at  a  very  early  period;  though 
my  noble  and  learned  Friend   the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  a  speech  full  of  the  most 
lucid  and  clear  argument,  has  submitted 
to  the  House  an  outline  of  those  great 
measures  of  legal  reform  which  he  desires 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  submitting  to 
Parliament;  though  (the  principles  of  legal 
reform  deidt  with  by  the  introduction  of 
Bills  into  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  discus- 
sion, but  for  the  deliberate  consideration 
of  that  House;  and  though  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
is  possibly  at  this  very  moment  engaged  in 
laying  before  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment measures  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  regard  to  the  social  condition  of  Ireland; 
it  is  not  the  desire  or  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  introduce  at  this  unusual 
period  of  the  year,  or  to  call  for  the  de- 
cision of  Parliament  upon,  any  measures 
except  those  which  are  strictly  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  entire  fulfilment 
to  the  understanding  which  prevailed,  and 
the  pledges  which  were  given;  but,  beyond 
that,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  submit  any 
important  measures  for  the  consideration 
of  Parliament;  nor  do  I  thin'k  it  is  likely 
that  your  Lordships'  House  will  be  called 
upon  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  pro- 
nounce a  decision  on  any  important  subject. 
The    Masquess    of  CLANRICARDE 
confessed  he  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
the  answer  of  the  noble  Earl,  which  he 
thought  was  not  sufficiently  explicit.  He  beg- 
ged, with  all  deference  to  the  noble  Earl, 
to  repel  the  charge  that  he  was  actuated 
by  any  factious  motives.      He  thought  he 
had  said  that  the  resolution  of  which  the 
Government  had  given  notice,  in  the  other , 
The  Earl  of  Derbi/  ' 


House,  was  by  way  of  amendment;  but 
even  supposing  that  he  had  not,  was  it  not 
monstrous  to  suppose  that  he  intended  to 
deceive  any  one  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  resolution  appeared  on  the  Votes  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  ?  It  was  not 
true,  accurately  speaking,  that  the  Minis- 
ters were  at  all  driven  by  the  resolution  pro- 
posed to  embody  their  views  in  another  re- 
solution, and  moving  it  as  an  amendment ; 
for  it  was  perfectly  competent  for  them  to 
have  accepted  the  resolution  proposed,  to 
have  negatived  it,  or  to  have  avoided  a  de- 
cision by  moving  the  previous  question. 
The  Government  had,  however,  decided  on 
taking  a  different  course,  and  (whether 
wisely  or  unwisely  he  did  not  say)  upon 
embodying  their  views  in  a  counter  resolu- 
tion; and  he  was,  therefore  accurate  in 
saying  that,  since  he  had  given  notice  of 
his  question.  Government  had  placed  before 
the  House  of  Commons  a  resolution  em- 
bodying their  views  upon  the  commercial 
policy  of  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  remarked  that, 
without  wishing  to  prevent  the  noble  Mar- 
quess from  making  any  observations  which 
he  might  wish  to  lay  before  the  House,  he 
would  suggest  that,  in  order  that  he  might 
place  himself  in  conformity  with  the  rules 
of  the  House,  he  should  propose  some 
substantive  Motion  to  the  House  upon 
which  the  discussion  might  be  carried  on. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  that  he  would  conclude  by  moving 
that  the  Clerk  should  read  that  portion  of 
Her  Majesty's  Speech  relating  to  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  country.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  noble  Earl  had  a  right 
to  assume  that  this  passage  of  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  or  the  speech  which  he 
himself  made  on  the  first  night  of  the  Ses- 
sion, was  a  sufficient  record  of  the  deli- 
berate opinion  of  that  House  on  this  great 
question.  But  if  the  noble  Earl  thought 
so,  then  he  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde) 
must  say  that  nothing  could  be  more  in- 
significant or  unworthy  of  the  occasion  than 
the  noble  Earl's  treatment  of  this  subject  on 
the  first  night  of  the  Session.  This  great 
question  was  founded  on  principles  that  had 
not  been  discussed  only  since  1846  in  Eng- 
land, but  which  had  been  discussed  in  E  urope 
for  centuries,  and  also  very  much  in  America 
of  late  years.  Protection  had  been  main- 
tained by  many  writers  and  statesmen  of 
great  eminence  in  other  countries  as  well 
as  in  this ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
on  that  side  of  the  House  contended  that 
free  trade  was  the  sound  doctrine ;  that  it 
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was  one  that  bad  the  best  authorities  in  its 
favour;  that  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
years  bad  conclusiTely  proved  its  truth; 
and  that  it  was  the  principle  upon  which 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  country  should 
rest.  Was  be  then  to  be  told  that  when  a 
Qovemment— composed  of  noble  Lords 
and  right  bon.  Gentlemen,  whose  lives  bad 
been  passed  in  opposing  it — ^bad  at  last 
accepted  it  in  the  qualified  way  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  bad  referred,  that  a  speech 
from  the  noble  Earl,  and  the  passage  from 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  was  sufficient 
to  bind  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  great 
subject  ?  He  maintained  that  it  was  not. 
Whatever  might  be  the  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  this  subject,  it  did  not  bind 
-that  House;  and  if  Parliament  was  as- 
sembled to  decide  this  question,  it  should 
have  been  submitted  to  that  as  well  as  to 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  deter- 
mined upon  broad  and  comprehensive  prin- 
ciples, without  reference  to  the  stream  of 
emigration  which  bad  gone  forth  from  the 
eonntry,  or  the  amount  of  bullion  that  bad 
come  into  it.  He  knew  not  what  effect  the 
noble  Earl's  threat  of  resignation  might 
have  upon  the  country.  He  did  not  know 
whether  be  thought  that  because  he  was 
able  to  go  down  to  Windsor  and  swear  in 
eighteen  Privy  Counsellors  in  one  day,  and 
to  form  a  Qovemment  consisting  of  Three 
Secretaries  of  State,  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, not  one  of  whom  had  ever  held  office 
before ;  or  whether  he  thought  that  they  had 
displayed  such  wonderful  abilities  during 
the  time  they  had  been  in  office  that  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  would  be  debarred 
from  a  bosUle  vote  by  the  impossibility  of 
selecting  adequate  successors  from  the 
Privy  Councillors  on  either  side  of  the 
House.  But  without  wishing  to  say  any- 
thing uncomplimentary,  be  must  remark 
that  when  Parliament  was  told,  "Take 
oare  what  you  do,  for  possibly  we  may  re- 
aign,  and  you  will  have  to  concoct  a  Go- 
vernment without  us;"  he  thought  that 
ibey  had  only  to  look  round  on  the  benches 
of  either  House  of  Parliament,  in  order 
not  to  be  frightened  by  such  threats.  Of 
this  be  was  perfectly  assured,  that  not 
only  the  Members  of  that  House,  but  the 
country,  entertained  a  sincere  conviction 
that  free  trade  had  been  explictly  and 
firmly  adopted,  and  that  the  recorded  opin- 
ion of  both  Houses  to  that  effect  ought  to 
be  obtained  before  the  recess.  The  noble 
Marquess  concluded  by  moving  that  the 
paragraph  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  relat- 
VOL.  CXXIII.    [third  series.] 


ing  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  coun- 
try be  now  r«ad. 

Lord  WODEHOUSE  said,  that  he  was 
struck  with  the  mode  in  which  the  noble 
Earl  opposite,  after  discussing  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  great  effect,  bad  en- 
deavoured to  stop  the  noble  Marquess  when 
be  sought  to  make  a  few  observations. 
As  the  noble  Earl  had  used  the  word 
*'  factious"  in  reference  to  the  Resolution 
which  had  been  brought  forward  in  the 
other  House,  be  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
in  defence  of  its  mover.  The  noble  Earl 
bad  tried  to  persuade  them  that  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  original  Resolu- 
tion and  the  Amendment  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer;  but  he  apprehended 
that  the  difference  was  this,  that  the  origi- 
nal Resolution  said  that  ^e  adoption  of 
free  trade  was  a  just,  wise,  and  necessary 
measure,  and  the  Amendment  said  nothing 
at  all  of  the  kind.  The  noble  Earl  was 
very  fond  of  accusing  those  on  that  side  of 
the  House  of  adopting  factious  courses; 
but  he  could  not  discover  anything  extra- 
ordinary in  the  course  pursued  by  the  Op- 
position; for  when  be  looked  at  the  equi- 
vocal line  of  conduct  which  had  been  pur- 
sued by  the  nohle  Earl  and  his  friends 
since  lo46»  be  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
extract  from  them  pledges  of  a  stronger 
character  than  were  usually  sought  from 
Ministers  of  the  Crown.  The  nohle  Earl 
had  convicted  himself  in  that  respect  by 
the  very  language  he  had  used.  The  noble 
Earl  said  that  he  went  to  the  country  pre- 
pared to  bring  in  protective  measures  if  he 
found  the  country  prepared  to  support  him, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  prepared  to  adhere 
to  a  free-trade  policy  if  the  country  was  in 
its  favour.  Now,  be  (Lord  Wodehouse) 
must  confess  that  it  was  utterly  inconceiv- 
able to  him  how,  with  any  regard  to  political 
morality,  such  a  course  could  be  adopted 
by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  If  the  noble 
Earl,  as  he  gathered  from  his  speech,  still 
thought  that  protection  was  the  policy 
which  should  regulate  the  commercial  and 
financial  affairs  of  the  country,  he  should, 
in  justice  and  in  honour,  either  resign 
office,  or  endeavour  to  induce  the  country 
to  adopt  measures  founded  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. If  he  still  believed  that  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  carry  out  those  principles,  he 
should  stand  or  fall  by  them.  But  what 
was  the  couse  which  he  had  adopted  ? 
Living  in  an  agricultural  district  where 
nearly  all  Members  of  Parliament  sup- 
ported his  Lordship's  Government  without 
L  --  O 
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knowing  what  his  principles  were,  he  (Lord 
Wodehouse)  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  the  feeling  amongst  his  sup- 
porters was;  and  he  knew  that  they  ex- 
pected that  if  the  noble  Earl  could  not 
carry  out  protection,  he  should  give  them 
something  as  nearly  equiralent  to  proteo- 
tion  as  he  ooold;  that  he  would  somehow  en- 
able them  to  regain  the  money  they  had  lost 
in  1846.  Now,  he  apprehended  that  was 
precisely  the  point  upon  which  the  Opposi- 
tion were  at  present  at  variance  with  Her 
Majesty's  Goremment.  The  former  want- 
ed, not  only  that  the  principle  of  unre- 
stricted competition,  "  which  in  its  wisdom 
Parliament  has  been  pleased  to  adopt," 
should  be  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
yemment,  because  the  country  had  not 
given  them  a  majority  to  adopt  other  mea- 
sures, but  they  fJso  wanted  to  know  whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Ministers  adopted  that 
policy  as  being  conducive  to  the  prosperity 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and 
whether  they  did  not  rather  intend  to  pro- 
pose the  measures  nearest  t5  protection 
which  they  could  consistently  with  retain- 
ing their  places.  If  free  trade  or  unre- 
stricted competition  was  the  policy  which 
had  conduced  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country,  then  that  principle  should  be 
applied  as  far  as  the  condition  of  the  coun*- 
try,  the  taxation  of  the  eountryt  and  all 
the  other  circumstances  in  which  we  were 
placed,  would  admit;  but  if  the  principle  of 
the  present  Government  were  affirmed — 
that,  the  policy  of  1846  having  been 
adopted,  it  was  not  desirable,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  to  ehange  it,  but  rather  to 
mitigate  the  injury  inflicted  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, not  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, but  of  certain  classes  supposed  to  be 
injured — then,  so  far  from  that  controversy 
being  dosed,  we  had  only,  in  truth,  arrived 
at  another  stage  of  it;  it  would  still  bo 
carried  on  with  the  same  vigour  as  befdre, 
but  in  the  end  it  must  result  in  the  signal 
defeat  of  the  Government.  When  the 
noble  Earl  applied  the  term  "  factious  "  to 
the  conduct  of  those  opposed  to  him,  he 
(Lord  Wodehouse)  wonld  remind  him  (with- 
out any  intention  of  imputing  motives) 
that  his  own  conduct  since  1846  would 
bear  that  interpretation  as  well  as  that  of 
any  man  in  the  country.  When  they  con- 
sidered the  way  in  which  he  broke  up  the 
Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1846,  and 
remembered  his  declarations  year  after 
year  to  the  farmers  that  he  would  stand 
by  protection,  and  then  saw  the  manner  in 
which»  when  he  was  called 'iqpon  to  take 
Lord  Wodehcuie 


office  in  1852,  he  declared  that  he  wonld 
bow  to  the  feelings  of  the  country,  he 
thought  he  had  the  same  right  to  stigmatise 
his  conduct  as  factious,  as  the  noble  Earl 
had  to  apply  the  same  language  to  the 
Opposition.  He  (Lord  Wodehouse)  would 
not  have  risen  to  say  a  single  word  had 
not  the  noble  Earl  made,  w&t  seemed  to 
him,  a  most  deliberate  attempt  to  take  aU 
the  advantage  of  the  disottssion  to  himselfp 
and  to  prevent  any  one  eUe  having  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking.  Considering  the  im- 
mense amount  of  abilities  which  all  were 
perfectly  aware  was  concentrated  on  the 
Government  benches  in  both  Houses  <^  Pai^ 
liament,  but  particularly  in  that,  he  must 
say  that  he  thought  it  was  extremely  r»- 
markable  that  they  so  seldom  heard  the 
sweet  voices  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite; 
It  was  curious  that  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
should  always  get  up  to  take  all  the  debate 
upon  himself,  not  only  to  reply  to  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who  might  have 
immediately  preceded  him,  but  also  to  the 
speeches  of  all  the  noble  Lords  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  House  who  had  spoken  before 
kim  in  the  course  of  the  discusuon :  ihat» 
he  thought,  scarcely  consistent  with  one 
of  the  principles  held  by  the  disciples 
of  free  trade*--he  meant  the  divisioa  of 
labour. 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY :  My  Lords,  I 
do  not  rise  to  answer  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Baron  who  has  just  resumed  his 
seat.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make 
any  observations  on  the  temper,  the  lan- 
guage, and  good  taste  of  that  speech.  My 
conduct  has  been  before  the  public  for— I 
am  sorry  to  say— «eariy  thirty  years;  and 
I  am  not  now  going  to  defend  myself  against 
imputations  which  I  foel  to  be  utterly  un- 
worthy of  further  no^e.  The  noble  Baron 
may  be  a  competent  judge  of  what  is  due 
to  bis  own  personal  honour;  1  claim  to  be 
the  best  judge  of  what  is  due  to  mine;  and 
I  want  no  advice  from  him  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  I  should  maintain  it.  One  word 
aa  to  the  charge  of  my  having  endeavoured 
to  prevent  the  noble  Marquesa  from  ad» 
dressing  the  House*  I  am  sure  the  noble 
Marquess  himself  will  acquit  me  of  such  * 
design.  It  appeared  to  me,  from  the  tura 
which  the  discussion  was  taking,  that  it 
was  likely  to  run  to  a  considerable  length, 
and  I  interrupted  the  noble  Marquess 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  that 
ho  should  place  himself  within  the  rules  of 
the  House,  and  not  with  the  remotest  in- 
tention or  wish  of  proventing  him  from  ad- 
dressing to  your  Iiordshipa  any  obeervations 
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he  might  think  proper  to  make.  The  noble 
Marquess,  as  I  gathered  from  his  remarks, 
•eems  to  think  that  I  have  not  fairly  de- 
sorihed  the  oourse  which  the  Qovemmeot 
have  taken  in  enbmittiag  a  Eesolution  to 
the  House  of  Commons  proTious  to  the 
26th  instant.  The  noble  Marquess  speaks 
of  this  step  as  being  a  spontaneous  one  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  Surely  the 
noble  Marquees  must  know  that  it  was  not 
a  spontaneous  step,  but  one  rendered  ne- 
cessary in  consequence  of  a  notice  of  Mo- 
tion given  from  the  side  of  the  House  op- 
posed to  the  Government;  and  we  thought 
It  the  best  and  the  most  conciliatory  mode 
of  meeting  that  Motion*  I  have  no  wish 
to  enter  into  irrelevant  discussion  at  tiiis 
time.  I  have  stated  frankly  and  plainly 
the  conrse  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
intend  to  pursue;  and  all  I  ask  is,  that 
before  pronouncing  condenmatioa  on  our 
measoreej  Parliament  will  wait  to  «ee 
them. 

Loud  WODEHOUSE  begged  to  state, 
ia  explanation,  that  if  he  had  said  any- 
thing, without  intending  it,  to  reflect  upon 
the  personal  honour  of  the  noble  Earl,  he 
withdrew  it. 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY,  after  the  haod- 
■ome  apology  of  the  nobla  Lord,  should 
eease  to  remember  a  single  word  of  what 
he  had  eaid. 

On  Question,  agf^td  to ;  and  the  said 
paragraph  was  read  as  follows : — 

**  It  gifw  He  PltewTO  to  b«  eiuUed,  hf  the 
BleMtng  of  ProTideiioe,  to  ooBgratnlste  you  on 
the  goonaXtf  improved  Oiidition  of  the  Ooontry, 
and  OBpoMftUf  of  the  IndMtrioM  Claues.  If  you 
should  be  of  opinioa  that  reoent  Legialation,  in 
eeoteilmtingr  "with  other  Cauaes,  to  thii  happjr 
Bomli,  hM  at  the  tame  Tim*  intieted  unavoidable 
lajorj  OB  oertain  important  loteratUi  I  foeoai- 
mend  you  dispaatioaatelf  to  oonsider  hov  lar  it 
may  be  praotioabLe  equitably  to  mitigate  that  In- 
jury, and  to  enable  the  Industry  of  the  Country 
to  meet  floocetifiiUy  that  nareitrieted  Competition 
to  whieh  Parliament,  in  its  Wiadom,  has  decided 
that  it  should  be  subjected." 

House  adjourned  till  To-monww. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Monday,  November  22, 1852. 

Jforma.]  Puaue  Boua.—l'^Couta  of  Common 
Lav  (Irefaind) ;  Land  ImproTement  (Ireland)  ; 
Leasing  Powen  (Ireland) ;  Landlord  and  Tea- 
ant  (Ireland) ;  Tenants  ImproTemoBt  (Irelaad). 
«•  BankKotss. 

CASE  OF  MR.  PAGET. 
Ma.  HONCKTON  MILNES  said,  he 
wished  to  aak  the  noUe  Lord  the  Under 


Seeretaiy  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  question  of 
which  he  bad  given  him  notice.  It  ap* 
peered  that  on  &e  2nd  of  September  last 
tbe  apartments  of  Mr.  Paget,  an  English 
gentleman  residing  at  Dresden,  were  en- 
tered by  a  large  body  of  police,  who  insisted 
upon  the  deliyery  of  his  private  manu- 
scripts and  papers;  that  these  were  forcibly 
seized  and  carried  off.  and  that,  on  a  re- 
presentation being  made  to  Mr.  Forbes, 
the  English  Minister  at  Dresden,  applica- 
tion was  made  by  him  to  the  Government 
of  Saxony,  who  disavowed  all  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  occurrence.  It  afterwards 
transpired  that  this  outrage  had  taken  place 
by  an  order  of  the  Austrian  Government^ 
communicating  their  desire  to  the  police 
acting  in  Saxony.  He  (Mr.  M.  Milnes) 
wishMl  to  know  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  received  any  communica- 
tion on  this  subject ;  whether  any  redress 
was  demanded,  and  had  been  given;  and 
also  whether  the  Government  had  any  ob" 
jection  to  lay  on  the  table  the  papers  cour 
nected  with  this  outrage  upon  an  unpro^ 
tectected  and  unoffending  English  gentle- 


Loan  STANLEY:  I  think  my  boo. 
Friend  has  been  greatly  misinformed  in 
the  detaik  of  the  subject  to  which  be  haa 
just  called  the  attention  of  the  House.  It 
ie  true  that  Mr.  Paget,  a  British  subject, 
who  for  about  two  years  has  been  residing 
at  Dresden,  had  his  hoaee  entered  and  hie 
papers  seized  by  tbe  poliee ;  but  it  is  not 
true,  at  least  no  information  of  that  kind 
has  reached  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
that  his  papers  were  seiaed  by  the  Austrian 
authorities.  They  were  eeized  by  the  po- 
liee of  the  country  in  which  he  resided. 
The  Britiah  Minister  at  Dreeden,  Mr. 
Forbes,  at  once  remooetrated  with  the  pro- 
per authorities,  and  the  result  of  his  re- 
monstrance was,  that  after  a  short  interval 
Mr.  Paget 'e  papers  were  returned  to  him. 
I  should  state  that  the  iirst  answer  that 
was  made  by  tbe  Government  of  Saxony 
to  the  remonstrance  of  Mr.  Forbes  was, 
an  adnoission  that  Mr.  Paget's  papera  had 
been  taken  from  him,  and  a  justification 
of  the  act,  on  grounds  whieh  proved  to 
be  utterly  erroneous.  But  to  that  reply  a 
seccmd  note  of  remonstraaoe  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Forbes,  which  appeared  to  hare  pro- 
duced its  effect,  for  very  shortly  afterwards 
Mr.  Paget's  papers  were  restored,  and  Mr. 
Forbes  was  directed  to  convey  to  Mr.  Paget 
an  expression  of  regret,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Saxony,  at  what  had  oc- 
cuired,  and  to  state  to  Mr.  Paget  that  tho 
L  2  ^  o 
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police  who  had  taken  upon  themselTes, 
without  orders,  to  seize  his  papers  had  re- 
ceived a  Torj  severe  reprimand.  Under 
these  circnmstances  no  further  notice  of 
the  matter  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
was  thought  necessary. 

WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Woods  what  the  definite  intentions  of  Go- 
vernment were  as  to  the  removal  or  the 
contrary  of  the  buildings  on  either  side  of 
Bridge-street,  Westminster-bridge;  and  if 
one  or  both  sides  of  that  street  were  in- 
tended to  be  removed,  at  what  period  it 
might  be  intended  to  carry  the  same  into 
effect? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  had 
to  state  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  introduce  a  Bill  in  this 
Session  of  Parliament  directing  a  bridge 
to  be  built  across  the  Thames  at  West- 
minster, but  that  measure  would  not  in- 
clude the  property  on  the  south  side  of 
Bridge-street.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman was  probably  aware  that  the  houses 
on  the  north  side  of  Bridge-street  were  the 
property  of  the  Westminster-bridge  Com- 
missioners, with  the  exception  of  one 
house;  and  he  (Lord  John  Manners)  be- 
lieved the  leases  would  very  shortly  fail  in. 
But  with  regard  to  the  houses  on  the 
south  side  of  Bridge-street,  their  purchase, 
he  feared,  would  be  a  very  expensive 
affair;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Go- 
vernment that  their  removal  was  not  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  the  erection  of  a 
bridge  across  the  Thames.  Their  removal, 
doubtless,  would  be  a  great  improvement 
to  the  appearance  of  the  New  Palace  of 
Westminster,  though  the  cost  that  would 
necessarily  be  incurred  would  in  all  pro- 
bability prevent  that  removal  taking  place. 
When  the  Bill  which  he  had  previously 
mentioned  was  before  Parliament,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  would  then  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  what  were  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  on  the  subject. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS- CHURCH 
REFORM. 

Sir  B.  HALL:  I  wish  to  put  three 
questions  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, of  which  I  have  given  him  notice. 
The  first  relates  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
the  second  to  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  and 
the  third  to  Episcopal  Incomes.  The  ri^ht 
hon.  Gentleman  is  aware  that  in  1850  a 


Committee  was  appointed  by  this  House 
to  inquire  into  the  Courts  of  Law  and 
Equity.  That  Committee  presented  a  very 
elaborate  report,  in  which  they  set  forth  the 
facts  that  arbitrary  fees  are  taken  by  Judges 
and  registrars,  who  it  appears  hold  sinecure 
offices,  *'  and  the  Committee  desire  that 
the  attention  of  Parliament  should  be  di- 
rected without  delay  to  the  application  of 
the  necessary  remedies."  The  first  ques- 
tion is,  whether  he  can  inform  the  House 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  any  measure  or  to  take 
any  steps  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  recommendation  of  that  Committee  ? 
With  regard  to  the  second  question — ^that 
referring  to  Ecclesiastical  Discipline — the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  perhaps  has  had  his 
attention  drawn  to  a  paper  presented  to 
the  House  in  1851,  being  No.  205,  which 
was  an  Address  to  Her  Majesty  from  lay 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
very  numerously  signed  by  Peers  of  Par* 
liament  and  Members  of  this  House,  com- 
plaining of  certain  innovations  in  the  form 
of  worship  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
praying  that  Her  Majesty  might  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  take  such  steps  as  might 
prevent  a  continuance  of  those  practices. 
Her  Majesty  commanded  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  communicate  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
then  Sir  George  Grey,  says  (writing  to 
the  Archbishop) : — 

<*  Her  Majesty  places  full  confidence  in  your 
Grace's  desire  to  use  such  means  as  are  within 
your  power  to  maintain  the  purity  of  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  to  discourage  and  prevent  innovations  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  services  of  the  Chureh, 
not  sanctioned  by  law  or  general  usage,  and  cal- 
culated to  create  dissatisfaction  and  alarm  among 
a  numerous  body  of  its  members." 

A  short  time  since  a  letter  appeared  in  the 

{)ublic  papers,  signed  by  the  clergy  and 
aity  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  address- 
ed to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pray- 
ing that  his  Grace  would  interfere  to  carry 
out  those  recommendations  of  Her  Majesty. 
His  Grace  replied — 

**  The  memorial  alludes  to  the  introduction  of 
doctrines  and  practices  into  the  Chureh  during 
the  last  few  years  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject upon  whichp  unhappily,  I  have  been  so  often 
obliged  to  declare  my  opinion,  that  I  need  not 
repeat  it  now.  The  memorial,  however,  proceeds 
to  complain  of  a  practice  originating  in  these  erro- 
neous doctrines,  which  can  scareely  be  distin- 
guished from  the  auricular  confession  of  the  Chureh 
of  Rome.  I  agree  with  the  memorialists  in  be- 
lieving this  practice  to  be  equally  unscriptural  in 
principle,  and  mischievous  in  effect.    But  I  trust 
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that  public  opinion  will  prevent  the  oontinnance 
of  the  system." 

I  ask,  now,  whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Qoveroment,  or  whether  they  can  in- 
form the  House  and  the  lait j  of  the  Church 
of  England  whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Bishops  of  our  Church  to  take  any 
steps  in  pursuance  of  the  commands  of 
Her  Majesty  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
those  proceedings  which  the  Archbishop 
himself  declares  "  are  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation?"  The 
other  questiSn,  as  regards  episcopal  in- 
comes, is  perhaps  one  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  may  answer  more  easily.  The 
Act  of  1836  was  intended  to  limit  the 
amount  of  Episcopal  incomes;  but  by  a  re- 
turn laid  on  the  table  of  this  House,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  spirit  and  intention  of  that 
Act  are  evaded;  and  I  wish  to  know  whe- 
ther it  is  the  intention  of  the  Goyemment 
to  introduce  any  measures  which  may  carry 
into  effect  the  spirit  and  intention  of  that 
Act,  so  that  the  bishops  may  not  have 
lai^er  incomes  than  those  which  were  as- 
signed to  their  respective  sees  ? 

MB.WALPOLE:  Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
has  asked  me  three  very  important  ques- 
tions, and  the  most  important  of  them,  per- 
haps, is  the  first,  namely,  what  are  the 
intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
with  respect  to  the  reform  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts?  Perhaps  I  might  say 
that  the  Report  to  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  referred  is  a  Report  of  a  Commit- 
tee with  reference  to  fees  taken  in  the 
Courts  of  Law,  and  is  not  a  Report  on  the 
whole  question  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 
Now,  the  hon.  Gentleman  may  possibly  be 
aware  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  another 
place  has  already  intimated  that  extension 
has  been  given  to  the  Chancery  Commis- 
sion— ^in  consideration  of  a  paragraph  in 
their  most  valuable  Report — to  enable  them 
to  consider  the  whole  question  of  testamen- 
tary jurisdiction  with  reference  to  proceed- 
ings in  the  Courts  of  Law,  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  attention  of  the  Government  has  been 
seriously  called  to  the  subject,  and  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
stringent,  an  extensive,  and  a  decided  re- 
form in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  Wish- 
ing, as  I  do,  that  this  reform  may  be  one 
that  may  be  approved  of  generally,  and 
carried  into  execution  and  effect  with  the 
approbation  of  the  country,  1  certainly  wish, 
for  my  own  part,  that  no  Bill  should  be 
brought  in  until  the  whole  question  can  be 


taken  into  consideration.  Eor  that  reason, 
1  own,  the  Government  have  not  at  the 
present  moment  an  immediate  intention  of 
bringing  in  a  Bill,  because  they  look  with 
great  anxiety  to  that  Report  of  the  Chan- 
cery Commissioners,  which  will  probably 
settle  the  whole  question.  With  regard  to 
the  second  question,  1  hardly  know  how  to 
answer  it.  There  are  no  powers,  that  I 
am  aware  of,  in  the  Crown  for  preventing 
what  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  called  Romish 
practices  in  our  Church.  The  best  mode 
by  which  they  can  be  prevented  is  by  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
expressed,  as  it  has  been  over  and  over 
again  expressed,  against  the  introduction 
of  any  such  novelties  into  our  Church ;  and, 
so  far  as  the  Government  are  concerned, 
they  are  as  anxious  as  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
or  anybody  else  can  be,  to  see  that  our  own 
Church  is  preserved  in  perfect  purity,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  established  at  the 
Reformation.  With  regard  to  the  last 
question,  which  relates  to  Episcopal  In- 
comes, the  hon.  Gentleman  is  aware  that 
they  were  settled  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  by  virtue  of  the  Act,  I 
think,  to  which  he  refers.  I  do  not  see 
that  the  Government  ought  to  interfere 
with  the  life  incomes  of  any  of  the  bishops, 
but  to  leave  the  Episcopal  Incomes  in  future 
to  remain  as  they  were  settled  by  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Statute  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
has  referred. 

THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE— THE 

CONSTITUTION. 
Mr.  FREDERICK  PEEL  said,  that 
seeing  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Colonies  in  his  place,  he 
was  desirous  of  asking  permission  of  the 
House  to  correct  a  misapprehension  into 
which  he  conceived  that  the  House  could 
not  but  have  been  led  by  what  fell  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  replying,  on 
last  Friday  evening,  to  a  question  put  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  (Lord 
J.  Russell),  calling  for  an  explanation  of  the 
delay  that  had  taken  place  in  transmitting 
the  Constitution  to  the  Colony  of  the  Cape. 
He  (Mr.  Peel)  understood  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  say  that  a  general  impression 
had  prevailed  throughout  the  Colonv  that 
Earl  Grey,  in  his  draft  Constitutional  Ordi- 
nances, had  intended  to  confer  the  franchise 
on  every  man  who  occupied  for  a  certain 
number  of  months  any  description  of  fixed 
property — that  it  was  under  that  impresrion 
that  deliberations  had  taken  place  in  the 
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Legislative  Council,  and  amendments  been 
proposed  ;  and  that  the  Council,  conceiving 
that  their  franchise  was  so  extensive  as  to 
admit  the  bulk  of  the  oolonred  classes,  and 
at  the  same  time  entertaining  great  dis- 
trust of  those  classes  in  consequence  of 
their  having  united  with  the  Kafirs  in 
rebellion  against  the  Crown,  had  made 
amendments  restricting  very  considerably 
the  franchise,  with  the  express  view  of 
excluding  the  coloured  classes.  He  under- 
stood the  right  hon.  Gentleman  further  to 
state,  that  after  all  these  proceedings  were 
over,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  be* 
tween  Lieutenant  Governor  Darling  and 
the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Porter — the 
latter  having,  as  he  (Mr.  Peel)  understood 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  then  for  the 
first  time  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the 
clause  in  question  in  the  draft  Ordinances 
of  Earl  Grey-^observed  that  it  was  much 
less  liberal  than  it  professed  to  be,  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  conferred  the  franchise 
only  on  the  occupiers  of  one  description 
of  property,  namely,  house  property,  and 
that  this  qualification  made  the  franchise 
more  exclusive  even  than  that  adopted  in 
the  amendments  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
which  were  considered  to  be  so  narrow  as 
to  have  been  protested  against  by  the  whole 
Colony.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
ceeded to  add,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  question  of  the  franchise  was 
involved  in  new  and  insuperable  difficulties, 
and  he  did  not  know  which  franchise  to 
adopt ;  that  certainly  he  could  not  adopt 
the  franchise  contamed  in  Earl  Grey*s 
draft  Ordinances,  because  if  he  did  he 
should  be  conniving  at  a  delusion.  Now, 
it  was  quite  true  that  the  franchise  in  the 
draft  Ordinances  sent  out  from  this  country 
was  restricted  to  the  oecupation  of  house 
property  of  the  value  of  251,;  but  the  point 
which  he  was  concerned  in  making  dear 
was  this — that  there  was  not  and  could 
not  be  any  misconception  in  the  Colony  of 
the  Cape  as  to  the  fact  of  this  limitation, 
because  in  the  covering  despatch  in  which 
the  Ordinances  were  transmitted,  Earl  Grey 
distinctly  stated  that  the  question  of  the 
franchise  was  one  on  which  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  express  any  decided  opinion  ; 
Aat  at  so  remote  a  distance  from  the  Cape 
he  could  not  decide  a  question  of  that  kind; 
and  that  he  must  abide  by  the  views  of 
those  who,  being  locally  connected  with 
the  Colony,  might  be  presumed  to  be  cog- 
nisant of  the  nature  of  its  society  and 
the  tenure  of  its  property,  on  which  ques- 
tions the  franchise  must  mainly  depend. 
Mr.  F.  Peel 


That,  in  faking  this  course,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  follow  the  views  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  and  especially  among  them  the 
recommendations  of  the  Attorney  General, 
(Mr.  Porter),  a  gentleman  who  was  much 
distinguished  in  the  Colony  for  his  ability 
and  for  his  long  official  service  and  profes- 
sional attainments.  Now,  he  should  state 
that  Sir  Harry  Smith,  when  Governor  of 
the  Cape,  had  directed  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral (Mr.  Porter)  to  draft  a  Constitutional 
Ordinance  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  Colony,  of  the  Council,  an8  of  Mr.  Por- 
ter himself.  Mr.  Porter  proceeded  to  dis- 
charge that  duty,  and  his  draft  Ordinanee 
was  transmitted  to  this  country ;  and,  as 
far  as  the  question  of  the  franchise  was 
concerned,  the  only  point  to  which  he 
(Mr.  Peel)  now  adverted,  Mr.  Porter's  draft 
was  the  basis  of  Earl  Grey's  clause  in  the 
draft  Ordinances.  Without  entering  into 
particulars,  he  might  state  that  Earl  Grey 
made  a  literal  transcript  of  Mr.  Porter's  pa- 
ragraph, and  transferred  it  into  his  own 
draft  Ordinances.  He  confessed,  then,  it 
appeared  to  him  quite  impossible  that  there 
could  be  any  misconception  in  the  mind  of  the 
Attorney  General  at  the  Cape  witih  respect 
to  the  precise  nature  of  this  qualification. 
It  only  remained  for  him  to  say,  that  not 
only  Mr.  Porter  but  every  Member  of  the 
Legislative  Council  was,  he  was  certain, 
quite  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  franchise, 
because  he  found  in  the  Amendment 
adopted  by  the  Legislative  Council-~and  ho 
might  mention  that  the  question  of  the 
franchise  was  discussed  for  many  days  in 
the  Council — ^ihe  following  words  added  to 
house  property:  "whether  separately  or 
jointly  with  any  land  occupied  with  the 
house;"  clearly  showing  that  they  were 
aware  that  the  franchise  conferred  by  Earl 
Grey  was  restricted  to  the  occupation  of 
house  property  as  distinguished  from  any 
other  kind  of  immoveable  property.  That 
was  the  explanation  he  wished  to  make, 
and  he  trusted  that  if  any  hon.  Gentleman 
had  been  misled  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Colonial  Secretary  into  the  idea 
that  Earl  Grey  had  resorted  to  anything 
like  artifice  or  stratagem  to  disguise  the 
real  nature  of  ihe  franchise  from  the  Co- 
lony, he  would  now  give  that  noble  Lord 
credit  for  acting  in  a  plain  and  straight-' 
forward  manner. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
thought  that  the  House  would  perceive  that 
the  question  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  called  their  attention  was  not  only  one  of 
detail,  but  one  of  an  intricate  and  difficult 
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eliaracter«  He  must  say  that  ke  thought 
the  hon.  Memher  would  hare  treated  him 
with  more  courtesy  if  he  had  gtren  him 
some  notice  of  his  intention  to  hring  the 
suhject  forward.  He  (Sir  J.  Pakington) 
had  not  the  slightest  idea,  until  the  hon. 
Crentlemaa  rose,  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  refer  to  what  had  fallen  from  him  on  a 
former  erening.  He  followed  the  hon. 
Memher  with  as  much  attention  as  he  could, 
and  he  confessed  he  could  not  clearly  un- 
derstand what  his  reasons  were  for  intro- 
ducing the  suhject  until  he  came  to  his 
closing  obserrationSi^  From  the  words  used 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  close  of  his 
■peeoh,  he  presumed  he  meant  to  say  that 
it  was  his  (Sir  J.  Pakington's)  object  on 
Friday  erening  last  to  impute  to  Earl  Grey 
some  intention  to  mislead  the  Colony,  and 
to  practise  some  delusion  on  this  question 
of  the  franchise.  Now,  if  that  were  really 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  impression,  he  begged 
alt6gether  to  disdaim  any  such  intention, 
and  distinctly  to  state  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  make  any  imputation  whaterer 
upon  that  noble  Lord.  He  wished,  also, 
to  correct  a  mistake  into  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  fallen,  and  which,  he  be* 
lieved,  he  had  been  led  into  by  what  he 
had  seen  in  some  of  the  public  journals 
rather  than  by  what  he  had  heardf  in  that 
House-*-namely,  that  he  (Sir  J.  Paking* 
ton)  had  stated  that  this  question  of  the 
franchise  was  surrounded  by  '*  insuperable 
difficulties."  Such  a  word  as  "  insupera- 
ble *'  he  had  not  used.  What  he  stated  was, 
that  the  arrivals  from  the  Cape  when  the 
Oonnstitution  came  home  in  July  last, 
showed  that  the  subject  was  surrounded  by 
"  great  and  unexpected  " — not  by  «'  in- 
superable "  difficulties.  The  substance  of 
all  he  had  said  on  the  oocasion  was,  that 
by  the  Council  which  first  took  this  sub- 
ject into  consideration,  subsequently  by 
the  seoedioff  members  of  that  Council,  and 
thirdly  by  the  Commission  which  undertook 
the  management  of  the  subject — ^that  in 
every  one  of  these  oases  the  franchise  pro- 
posed was  the  occupancy  of  fixed  property 
to  the  value  of  2bh  for  the  twelve  pre- 
oeding  months;  and  the  legal  construction 
of  that  franchise  had  been,  and  was  now, 
he  believed,  held  to  be,  and  justly  held  to 
be«  that  every  Hottentot  who  occupied  a 
hut,  with  adjacent  land,  provided  the  whole 
was  worth  25{.,  would  enjoy  the  right  to 
the  franchise.  It  was  so  held  in  the  Co- 
lony; and  it  was  not  only  so  held  in  the 
Colony,  but,  as  he  stated  the  other  day,  it 
was  tdtiaiatdy  promulgated  that  this  fran- 


chise had  been  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  embracing  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  Hottentot  population.  He 
had  further  stated  that  when  Earl  Grey's 
Ordinance  was  sent  out,  instead  of  the 
franchise  being  the  occupany  of  a  hut  and 
land  together  worth  252.,  it  directed  that 
the  franchise  should  consist  of  buildings  of 
that  value.  As  to  any  imputation  upon 
Earl  Grey,  he  had  made  none  further  than 
this.  His  own  belief  was  that  the  change 
might  have  been  unintentional,  neverthe- 
less it  was  a  very  important  change.  The 
Colony  was  no^  aware  of  the  difierence 
when  the  Constitution  was  discussed  last 
February.  It  was  discussed  under  the  idea 
and  belief  that  it  was  a  laud  franchise,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  the  Amendments  had 
been  moved  and  carried  that  the  difference 
between  the  franchise  of  huts  and  land,  and 
the  franchise  of  buildings  alone,  was  dis- 
covered. He  might  add,  that  on  this  being 
discovered,  the  Gentleman  who  moved  those 
Amendments  remarked,  "  If  we  had  only 
known  this  previously, we  might  have  spared 
ourselves  this  trouble."  All  he  had  said, 
therefore,  was  that  this  discovery  had  been 
productive  of  considerable  difficulty,  and 
had  involved  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  of  using  the  utmost  dis- 
cretion before  they  decided  ultimately  what 
the  franchise  should  be. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  did 
not  understand  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to 
have  imputed  to  Earl  Grey  that  be  had 
done  anything  to  mislead  the  Colony; 
though  he  did  use  words  which  might  seem 
to  bear  that  construction.  What  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bury  (Mr.  F.  Peel) 
meant  to  say  was,  that  whatever  franchise 
Earl  Grey  gave  was  the  precise  franchise 
mentioned  in  the  Ordinance  which  had  been 
sent  home  from  the  Cape,  drawn  up  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  that  Colony;  there- 
fore his  hon.  Friend  did  not  understand 
how  there  could  have  been  any  misconcep- 
tion at  the  Cape.  That  Ordinance  Earl 
Grey  had  copied.  So  far  as  the  subject  of 
the  franchise  was  concerned,  he  (Sir  C. 
Wood)  did  not  say  what  that  franchise 
was,  but  whatever  it  was,  it  came  from  the 
Cape  to  Earl  Grey,  and  was  sent  back  by 
him  as  he  had  received  it,  unaltered. 

Subject  dropped. 

OILL  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
Sm  JOSHUA  WALMSLEY  begged  to 
move,  for  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  who  was  unavoid- 
ably absent,  that  the  House  be  called  ove^. 
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Order  read;  Motion  made,  and  Question 
proposed,  "  That  the  House  be  now  called 
over." 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  said,  that, 
without  any  disrespect  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  moved  that  the  House 
he  called  over,  and  with  less  disrespect 
towards  the  hon.  Gentleman  upoi)  whose 
behalf  he  made  that  Motion,  he  must  ap- 
peal  to  the  experience  of  every  Gentleman 
present — of  those,  at  least,  who  had  per- 
sonal experience  upon  the  subject,  and  of 
many  others  who  knew  historically  the 
proceedings  of  that  House — whether  the 
attempt  to  call  over  the  House  were  gene- 
rally successful — whether  it  were  not  a 
mere  hrutum  fulmen  to  the  absent,  and  a 
great  waste  of  time  to  those  who  were 
present.  Obviously  he  did  not  rise  to 
speak  on  his  own  behalf,  or  of  as  large  a 
House  as  almost  any  Gentleman  ever  re- 
membered— he  did  not  rise  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  450  Gentlemen  then  present 
ready  to  answer  to  their  names;  but  on 
behaJf  of  other  Members  who  had  not  only 
had  no  notice,  but  who  from  the  nature  of 
things  could  not  have  had  such  notice;  for 
when  was  the  notice  for  a  call  of  the  House 
carried  ?  After  post-hour  on  Friday  last; 
and  he  believed  it  would  be  physically  im- 
possible, with  all  the  aids  of  modem  science 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence,  for  a  notice  of  a 
call  of  the  House  to  reach  many  of  those 
distant  quarters  of  the  Queen's  European 
dominions  in  which  many  Members  were 
at  present.  It  was  not  that  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Hume)  had  not  as  full  a 
right  as  any  other  hon.  Member  to  do  this, 
but  he  was  perfectly  astonished  when  he 
saw  in  the  name  of  .the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  a  Motion  to  this  effect,  because, 
if  there  were  one  hon.  Member  more  than 
another  who  had  sat  in  that  House  con- 
tinuously, it  was  that  hon.  Gentleman; 
and,  if  that  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  pre- 
sent— and  he  regretted  the  cause  of  his 
absence — he  would  have  appealed  to  him, 
whether  in  one  single  instance  a  call  of 
the  House  had  ever  been  productive  of  any 
advantage.  Suppose  the  hon.  Geiitleman 
brought  the  654  Members  of  whom  that 
House  consisted  into  their  places,  could  he 
compel  any  one  of  them — ^he  would  not  say 
to  express  his  opinion,  for,  happily,  they 
did  not  want  that  expression  from  all  at 
any  rate,  but — to  give  his  vote  ?  He  might 
bring  him  to  his  seat,  but  the  moment  an 
hon.  Gentleman  had  answered  to  his  name, 
he  might,  if  he  were  so  advised,  leave  the 


House,  and,  except  by  another  call  of  the 
House,  the  hon.  Member  could  not  compel 
his  further  attendance.  Without,  there- 
fore, wasting  more  time  of  the  House  in 
attempting  to  induce  the  House  not  to 
waste  further  time  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  present  Motion,  he  should  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 

Mb.  GOBDEN  said,  that  although  he 
could  not  admit  that  the  reasons  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  were  altogether  valid,  yet 
there  might  be  a  good  deisd  said  on  both 
sides.  The  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that» 
although  they  were  j^alled  on  that  even- 
ing to  answer  to  their  names,  yet  there 
was  no  power  to  compel  them  to  vote  the 
next  day.  That  was  perfectly  true;  but» 
assuming  that  there  were  any  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen  who  wished  to  evade  voting,  or 
wished  to  run  away,  for  that  was  the  inti- 
mation— the  object  of  a  caU  of  the  House^ 
as  he  understood  it,  was,  that  they  might 
do  their  best  to  show  ta  the  country  whe- 
ther Members  were  in  a  condition  to  be 
there  or  not — whether  they  were  in  health 
to  be  present — whether  they  had  any  pa- 
ramount engagement  to  prevent  their  being 
there — whether  they  could  satisfy  their 
constituents  that  there  was  a  reason  or 
physical  impediment  to  prevent  their  being 
in  the  House  on  the  next,  as  well  as  on 
that  day.  He  thought,  therefore,  there 
was  not  in  the  hon.  GenUeman's  argument 
that  cogency  which  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
supposed;  but  he  thought  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hume)  might  be  said 
to  be  all  but  completely  successful,  for  he 
believed  that  there  were  present  forty  or 
fifty  Members  who  had  not  taken  the  oaths 
of  the  House  before  that  day.  Seeing  the 
great  number  around  the  table  that  day,  it 
was  evident  that  the  Motion  had  had  its 
full  effect;  he  would  therefore  put  it  to  his 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Walmsley)  who  repre- 
sented the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  upon 
this  occasion,  whether  he  would  press  the 
matter  to  a  division  ? 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  he  was  one  of 
those  who  voted  for  a  call  of  the  House; 
because,  when  an  hon.  Gentleman  in  the 
position  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Hume)  thought  an  important  question 
was  to  be  brought  before  the  House,  which 
made  it  proper  to  obtain  as  large  an  at- 
tendance as  possible,  seeing  that  that  Mo- 
tion was  proposed  more  or  less  against  the 
Government,  he  (Mr.  Walpole)  thought  it 
his  duty  to  vote  for  the  call;  but  he  so 
entirely  agreed  in  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Westv  Riding  (Mr» 
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Oobden)  that  the  Motion  for  tbe  call  had 
really  answered  its  purpose,  and  would  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose,  that  he  ventured  to  say  it 
would  be  convenient  to  the  House  if  the 
Motion  were  not  pressed.  No  object  could 
then  be  gained  by  callmg  it  oyer,  but  pos- 
sibly some  great  inconvenience  might  arise 
to  horn  Members  too  far  distant  to  have 
notice  of  the  call;  and  for  that  reason, 
among  others,  he  hoped  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  not  press  the  Motion. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  begged 
to  express  his  concurrence  in  the  observa- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Sm  JOSHUA  WALMSLEY  said,  that 
in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  House, 
he  would  withdraw  the  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toithdravm: — Order 
discharged. 

LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  (IRELAND). 
Mb.  NAPIER  said,  he  rose  to  move  for 
leave  to  introduce  a  series  of  measures, 
having  for  their  object  the  adjustment  of 
the  rdations  between  landlords  and  tenants 
in  Ireland — ^namely,  ''A  £iU  to  facilitate 
the  Improvement  of  Landed  Property  in 
Ireland;"  **  A  Bill  to  provide  Compensa- 
tion to  Tenants  for  the  improvement  of 
their  holdings  in  Ireland;"  **  A  Bill  to 
facilitate  the  making  of  beneficial  Leases 
and  Agreements  for  Compensation  for  im-* 
provement  of  Lands  in  Ireland;"  and  ''A 
Bill  to  simplify,  consolidate,  and  amend 
the  existing  Laws  which  regulate  the  re- 
lation of  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland." 
When  he  considered  the  difficulty  and  im- 
portance of  this  great  question — when  he 
reflected  on  its  bearing  upon  the  interests 
of  Ireland,  on  the  spirit  in  which  the  mea- 
sures he  asked  leave  to  introduce  might 
be  received  by  the  people  of  Ireland  them- 
selves, and  how  great  and  eminent  states- 
men had  touched  this  question  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  left  it  still  unsettled, 
he  honestly  confessed  that  he  approached 
the  subject  with  the  utmost  diffidence, 
and  must  ask  the  House  for  its  kind  in- 
dulgence while  he  endeavoured  to  state  his 
views  upon  it.  At  the  outset  he  readily 
admitted  that  he  was  greatly  indebted  to 
those  who  had  heretofore  endeavoured  to 
grapple  with  the  subject;  because,  al- 
though, some  wilfully,  and  others  reluc- 
tantly, had  abandoned  it,  yet  he  had  been 
greatly  assisted  by  their  labours;  but  he 
most  also  be  permitted  to  add  that  he  con- 
ceived the  difficulty  surrounding  the  ques^ 
tion  had  been  very  much  enhanced  by  de- 


lay ;  for  when  concessions  yr&e  to  be  made 
— provided  they  were  just  and  wise  con- 
cessions— the  sooner  they  were  made  the 
better.  For  what  had  been  the  result  of 
the  delay  that  had  taken  place  in  the  set- 
tlement of  this  question  ?  In  the  first 
place,  the  pressure  upon  the  agricultural 
interest  of  Ireland,  the  reality  of  which, 
however  they  might  dispute  about  its 
causes,  was  denied  by  none.  The  effect  of 
that  pressure  had  naturally  induced  some 
persons  to  entertain  the  most  extravagant 
expectations  as  to  what  legislation  could 
do  with  the  view  of  relieving  them  from 
their  distress ;  and  again  it  had  enabled 
other  persons  to  take  advantage  of  the 
discontent  of  the  people  to  inflame  them 
against  the  law9,  and  to  raise  expecta- 
tions which  they  did  not  honestly  believe 
could]be  fulfilled.  Now,  if  others  Acknow- 
ledged as  the  most  competent  had  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  this  question,  and 
had  shrunk  from  it,  it  might  perhaps  be 
considered  as  presumptuous  in  him  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  able  to  do  what  was  thus 
left  undone.  He  did  not  now  come  for- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  catching  transient 
applause ;  on  the  contrary,  his  sole  desire 
was  to  propose  something  which  was  so 
obviously  practicable  that  it  would  be  likely 
to  be  carried  through  that  House,  and 
prove  successful.  It  happened  that  shortly 
after  he  entered  Parliament,  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford  had  brought  in  one  of  his  Bills 
before  the  House ;  and  it  was  but  just  to 
say  of  that  gentleman,  in  passing,  that, 
although  he  differed  from  him  on  many  of 
his  views  respecting  this  question,  yet  he 
did  think  it  was  owing  very  much  to  the 
perseverance  with  which  he  pressed  the 
question  on  the  public  and  the  House,  that 
it  had  now  become  a  matter  for  Parliament 
to  dispose  of — that  it  had  become  the  duty 
of  the  Legislature  at  length  to  settle  the 
question  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
country,  and,  therefore,  it  was  that  he  had 
been  led  to  prepare  the  measures  he  was 
about  to  propose.  In  the  year  1848,  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford  brought  the  question 
before  the  late  Parliament ; .  and  in  1849, 
he  (Mr.  Napier)  heard  from  the  lips  of 
one  who  was  now  no  more,  but  one  who 
understood  Ireland  well — he  had  heard  from 
the  lips  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  these 
words: — "I  see  every  reason  why  Ireland, 
if  her  position  in  respect  of  tenure  could  be 
improved,  should  be  most  prosperous."  In 
the  opinion  of  that  great  statesman,  there- 
fore, the  prosperity  of  Ireland  depended 
upon  the  improvement  of  her  tenure.  Ha^- 
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ing  liad  namerons  eimiiiiunieatioiis  with 
various  persons  in  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land upon  the  snhject,  he  (Mr.  Napier) 
felt  that  it  had  heeome  his  honnden  duty 
either  to  assist  in  the  great  object  of 
effecting  the  settlement  of  the  question, 
or  to  make  the  effort  himself.  Whilst  the 
late  Government  were  in  offlce,  therefore, 
be  did  what  he  oould  for  that  purpose;  and 
he  got  two  friends  to  prepare  a  complete 
digest  of  the  existing  state  of  the  law  in 
a  clear  and  condensed  form.  When  that 
statement  was  prepared,  it  was  sent  to 
many  members  of  his  own  profession ;  and 
it  had  been  commented  upon  in  terms  of 
the  highest  approval  by  one  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  Ireland — a  man  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject  itself,  and  the  father  of 
the  Irish  bar—- he  meant  Mr.  Robert 
Holmes.  Mr.  Holmes  wrote  to  Messrs. 
Vance  and  Ferguson : — 

"IdthMay,  1851. 
'  "  Gentlemen  :  I  h&re  received  the  book  which 
yon  were  so  kind  ss  to  send  to  me— your  work  on 
the  *  Tenure  sod  Improrement  of  Land  in  Ire- 
Und/  Ac,  I  deferred  aeknowled|png  the  gift 
until  I  could  in  some  denee  appreciate  iU  value. 
I  have  now  read  it,  and  I  consider  it  due  both  to 
you  and  myself  to  declare  that  I  have  derived 
from  the  perusal  the  greatest  satisfaction  and 
tuselulinfom 


I  information.  It  is  a  work  which  ex- 
hibits industry  and  research,  professional  know- 
ledge and  talent,  judicious  treatment  and  sug- 
gestion, practical  good  sense,  temperate  stricture, 
and  benevolent  purposes  in  an  eminent  degree, 
and  a  raxe  union  of  brevity  and  comprehensive* 
Mss,  on  one  of  the  meet  important  and  interest- 
ing subjects  which  can  in  these  times  engage 
and  fix  the  attention  of  every  class  in  society, 
and  which  demands  the  prompt  and  decisive  in- 
terference of  the  Legislature.  That  your  valuable 
woric  may  have  the  iofluenoe  which  it  ought  to 
have  with  those  who  possess  the  power  of  giv« 
ing  effect  to  its  wise  recommendations,  is  the  sin- 
cere wish  of.  Gentlemen,  your  obliged  and  ftithful 
servant,  *'Robibt  Holmxb." 

Discussions  afterwards  took  place  in  that 
House  upon  the  subject,  and  in  one  of  the 
debates  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  suggested 
that  some  person  professionally  connected 
with  Ireland  should  endeavour  to  settle  diis 
question.  The  Government  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  (Lord  John 
Russell)  hating  paid  great  attention  to 
this  subject',  at  length  brought  m  a  mesr 
sure  with  regard  to  it.  The  noble  Lord 
was  disappointed,  however,  in  any  expec- 
tation ha  might  have  formed  of  its  giving 
satisfaction,  and  withdrew  it.  He  said  it 
with  the  greatest  deference,  but  he  must 
say  this  with  regard  to  Ireland,  that  he 
had  always  thoi^ht  it  was  a  wrong  policj 
Mr»  Napier 


to  try  and  frama  measures  to  eatoh  any 
mere  passing  popularity-— to  please  those 
whose  province  and  interest  it  was  not  to 
be  pleased  with  any  measures  that  were 
proposed-— but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  should  do  that  which  they  believed 
to  be  equitable  and  riffht,  and  trust  that 
in  the  end  what  was  based  upon  a  sound 
and  just  principle  would  oommend  itsdf  to 
the  people,  and  that  the  good  sense  and 
judgment  of  the  community  would  adopt 
that  which  careful  deliberation  had  led 
them  to  propose.  Now  a  oode  of  laws, 
that  was  intended  to  regulate  and  adjust 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland,  must  provide  for  the  demands 
of  the  past,  the  requirements  of  the  future, 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  present  transi- 
tion state  of  that  country.  He  might  add, 
also,  tliat  a  code  of  laws  such  as  a  British 
Parliament  might  be  expected  to  pass  af- 
fecting property,  must  keep  within  the 
great  landmarks  of  property,  and  that  no 
right  of  property  universally  acknowledged 
should  be  tampered  with  or  violated.  Mora- 
over,  the  law  should  be  made  to  harmonise 
with  our  oommereial  policy,  as  he  (Mr. 
Napier)  understood  it  now  to  be  established, 
though  he  was  somewhat  surprbed  to  find 
it  was  thought  by  the  authors  of  that  poUey 
that  the  principle  of  free  trade  needed  the 
protection  of  a  declaration  on  the  subjeot 
on  the  part  of  that  House.  What  we  had 
to  deal  with  was  the  present  existing  state 
of  Irehind  :  and,  taking  all  circumstances 
into  consideration,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  present  was  a  peculiarly  fitting  oppor* 
tunity  for  the  settlement  and  adjustment 
of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the 
owner  and  occupier  of  the  soil  in  Ireland. 
Agricultural  property  there  was  so  greatly 
rising  in  value,  that  according  to  the  in* 
formation  he  had  lately  received,  a  great 
competition  existed  for  the  land,  and  some 
sales  had  been  effected  at  thirty  yeara' 
purchase,  and  others  at  twenty-five.  The 
prosperity  of  Ireland  was  not  an  isolated 
question;  for  with  the  prospbrity  of  Ireland 
were  bound  up  the  security  and  strength  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  He  did  not  wish  to 
present  her— -he  had  never  desired  to  see 
her  coming  forward—- in  the  attitude  and 
spirit  of  a  mendicant,  and  he  had  always 
felt  a  glow  of  shame  when  he  thought  of 
the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  being 
placed  side  by  side  with  a  countiy  whi<£ 
seemed  to  he  at  aU  in  a  mendicant  state. 
Ireland  had  undoubtedly  great  resourees, 
but  he  thought  the  first  and  material  thing 
she  required  for  her  advaoeemont  and  proa- 
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f^Aty  was  seeurity  for  life  and  protection 
for  property;  and  those  objeots  would  be 
aMisted  by  the  enaotment  of  really  jnst 
aad  har  lawn ;  and  the  next  thing  he 
thought  she  required  at  this  moment  was 
the  adjustment  of  the  long-rexed  land  ques- 
tion. Ireland  was  an  agricultural  country; 
they  oould  not  expect  that  manufactures  or 
commerce  would  make  great  way  there 
until  there  had  been  a  Targe  advance  in 
agricultural  improvement.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  land  question  was  therefore  a 
great  question  for  Ireland  first,  and  second- 
ly* for  the  British  empire  at  large.  The 
adjustment  of  the  land  question  had  re- 
lation not  merely  to  present  exigencies, 
but  also  to  past  difficulties.  He  had  now, 
however,  only  to  deal  with  that  portion  of 
the  question  which  was  connected  with  the 
law  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  if  they  could  but  see  life 
secure,  property  proteoted,  and  the  land 
question  equitably  adjusted,  an  improved 
cultivation  of  the  soil  would  follow,  and 
they  would  witness  among  his  countrymen 
more  of  mutual  forbearance  and  of  com- 
mon co-operation  for  their  common  welfare. 
He  should  then  have  no  fears  for  that 
country;  Ireland  must  improve  and  grow 
largely  in  prosperity.  With  regard  to  that 
portion  of  the  subject  to  which  he  had  now 
to  address  himself  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
land  question,  it  was  attended  with  two 
classes  of  difficulties,  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered separately  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
standing the  nature  of  the  remedies  which  it 
was  proposed  to  apply  to  them.  These  were 
the  permanent  difficulties  and  the  tempo- 
rary difficulties.  With  respect  to  the  per- 
manent difficulties,  they  had  heard  nume- 
rous discussions  and  various  theories  as  to 
what  caused  these  permanent  difficulties. 
One  theorist  would  tell  them  that  they  were 
owing  to  the  priests;  another  that  they 
were  caused  by  the  parsons.  One  would 
attribute  it  to  the  landlords,  another  to  the 
tenants.  One  would  charge  it  upon  the 
Government,  and  upon  English  legislation, 
another  upon  Irish  neglect;  whereas  the 
truth  was  that  all  these  several  causes  had 
contributed  their  quota  towards  producing 
the  general  result.  But,  for  his  own  part, 
after  carefully  and  attentively  considering 
these  various  causes,  he  felt  that  there 
could  be  no  question  that  the  policy  which 
had  been  adopted  m  earlier  times,  and  had 
been  since  long  pursued  by  England  to- 
wards Ireland,  had  most  severely  aggra- 
vated the  evils  under  which  that  country 
had  aufFered.     The  extent  to  which  the 


system  of  tenure  at  will  prevuled  was  not 
less  an  evil  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  than 
in  those  of  Victoria ;  and  whoever  roail  tiie 
pages  of  Sir  John  Daviea  would  find  that 
he  had  emphatically  insisted  that  the  ap- 
plication or  the  English  land  tenure  to 
Ireland  was  essenti^  to  save  the  ooeu« 
pants  of  land  in  that  country  from  the 
great  and  increasing  miseiy,  the  prostra^ 
tion  to  which  the  uncertainty  of  tneir  te« 
nure  in  their  holdings  exposed  them ;  and 
Edmund  Spenser  had  written  in  exactly 
the  same  spirit;  yet,  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  vast  proportion  of  the  land  there 
was  occupied  by  tenants-at-wiU,  having  no 
security  whatever  for  their  industry  or 
their  enterprise,  and  consequently  in  a  po* 
sition  befitting  the  idle  or  the  improvi- 
dent man,  but  altogether  unsuited  to  the 
honest  and  industrious  cultivator.  Often 
neglected  by  the  absentee  proprietor, 
ground  down  by  the  middleman,  livings* 
if  liting — from  hand  to  mouth,  utterly  un- 
certain and  insecure  in  his  holding,  the 
occupier  of  land  lived  wretchedly  on  the 
potato,  and  when  the  finst  storm  arose — 
when  the  first  calamity  occurred  at  all  be- 
yond the  ordinary  condition^-wholly  foun- 
dered. In  this  way  the  whole  structure 
of  society  had  become  vicious ;  and  in  a 
country  where  they  ought  to  have  had  a 
well-organised  state  of  society,  they  found 
that  civilisation  made  small  progress,  that 
the  people  did  not  improve,  and  that  diffi- 
culties and  disastera  were  of  periodic  re- 
currence. The  commercial  policy  of  Eng- 
land towards  her  sister  country  had  largely 
tended  to  produce  this  most  unhappy  re- 
sult. In  1785  he  found  Mr.  Pitt  thus 
describing  the  effect  of  that  policy  upon 
Ireland : — 

'*  That  which  had  been  the  system  counter- 
acted the  kindness  of  Providence,  and  suspended 
the  industry  and  enterprise  of  man.  Ireland  was 
put  under  luob  restraint  that  she  was  shot  out 
from  every  species  of  oommeroe; — she  was  re- 
strained from  sending  the  produce  of  her  own 
soil  to  foreign  markets,  and  all  correspondence 
with  the  colonies  of  Britain  was  prohibited  to 
her,  so  that  ahe  eould  no^  derive  their  oommodi* 
ties  but  through  the  medium  «f  Britain."  [Mcti^ 
$ard.  Pari.  HUu  xxv.  317.] 

That  the  English  system  **  had  debarred 
Ireland  from  Uie  use  of  her  own  resources, 
and  made  her  subservient  to  the  interests 
and  the  opulence  of  this  country,  without 
suffering  her  to  share  in  the  bounties  of 
nature  and  in  the  industry  of  her  citizens" 
— a  system  **  which  counteracted  the  kind- 
ness of  Providence,  and  suspended  the  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  of  mtaC*  r\i 
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also,  in  1799»  Mr.  Pitt,  speaking  on  the 
question  of  the  Union,  repeated  the  same 
sentiments,  and  declared  that  **  Ireland 
had  long  felt  the  narrow  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  who,  influenced  hjr  selfish  motives, 
had  treated  her  with  partiality  and  neglect, 
and  never  looked  on  nor  prosperity  as  that 
of  the  Empire  at  large."  What  had  been 
the  result  of  that  policy  ?  Why,  that  Ire- 
land, with  her  commercial  and  manufactu- 
ring growth  thus  stunted,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  remam  a  purely  agricultural  coun- 
try, and,  from  the  enormous  and  reckless 
competition  for  land  which  had  hence  arisen, 
a  most  vicious  state  of  society  had  deve- 
loped itself — of  difficulties  and  misery 
among  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  of  incum- 
brances among  its  proprietors  —  a  state 
of  society  most  graphically  described  by 
the  present  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  in 
his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1824. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  incumbrances 
and  settlements  on  Irish  estates  dated 
their  origin  from  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century; 
and  were  based,  in  a  very  material  degree, 
upon  a  fictitious  value  of  land  arising  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  such  as 
the  infinite  subdivision  of  the  land,  the 
undue  competition,  the  system  of  sublet- 
ting, and  the  artificial  value  of  land  and 
produce  consequent  on  the  state  of  prices 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  But  re- 
cent occurrences  having  stripped  things 
of  that  false  aspect  which  they  had  as- 
sumed at  the  period  he  referred  to,  the 
whole  system  was  found  to  be  rotten  and 
unsound;  and  bavins  been  cleared  away 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  last  few  years,  an 
open  space  was  made  for  a  new  arrange- 
ment, which  he  hoped  they  would  endea- 
vour to  aid  him  in  ^turning  to  account  for 
remedial  purposes.  There  were  various 
other  matters  connected  with  the  country 
to  which  he  might  advert  as  explaining  its 
position;  such  as  the  political  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  owners  of  property 
on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  For  in- 
stance, of  the  two  parties  in  the  country, 
one  was  corrupted  and  the  other  coerced, 
and  all  the  evils  arising  out  of  this  state  of 
things  were  inherited  by  the  landowners  of 
the  present  day,  who  ought  not  to  be 
blamed  for  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  vi- 
cious system  that  had  been  thus  entailed 
upon  them.  At  a  subsequent  period  the 
intervention  of  Parliament  was  invoked  to 
provide  a  remedy,  and  a  series  of  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  investigated  the  sub- 
ject. A  Committee  of  the  House  which 
Mr.  Napier 


sat  in  1819  appeared  to  have  arriv^  at 
the  conviction  that  man  in  Ireland  was  a 
nuisance,  and  that  the  main  question  was 
how  to  get  rid  of  many,  and,  therefore, 
amongst  other  remedies  for  the  existing 
evils,  they  recommended  emigration;  and, 
again,  in  the  years  1823  and  1827,  other 
Committees  recommended  similar  tempo- 
rary remedies  and  nostrums.  But  he  had 
perused  a  report  from  another  source  on 
the  same  subject,  to  which  he  would  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House.  It  was  a  report 
emanating  from  some  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  In  the  year  1827  the 
excellent  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  brother,  who 
had  conceived  a  deep  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, visited  Ireland ;  they  examined  every 
county,  and  made  tiie  most  minute  inqui- 
ries into  every  element  of  her  condition; 
and  the  result  was,  that  they  prepared  a 
kind  of  report  on  the  subject  for  the  Mar- 
quess of  Wellesley,  and  a  better  state  pa* 
per  on  Ireland  never  was  produced.  They 
stated  that  what  they  found  in  Ireland 
was  a  want  of  employment,  a  defective 
administration  of  justice,  and  a  want  of 
education,  prevalent  throughout  the  conn- 
try;  and  they  added,  as  a  remarkable  fea- 
ture, that  scarcely  anything  was  made  the 
most  of,  and  that  everywhere  the  country 
presented  the  spectacle  of  a  fine  and  fruit- 
ful land  with  utterly  inadequate  cultivation. 
They  expressed  their  conviction  that,  if 
sufficient  cultivation  was  applied  to  the 
soil,  by  the  adequate  employment  of  the 
people,  any  failure  of  the  potato  crop — 
under  existing  circumstances  so  terrible  a 
calamity — would  be  amply  and  most  bene- 
ficially met  by  a  regular  supply  of  the 
more  suitable  and  far  more  nutritious  de- 
scription of  food,  wheaten  bread.  They 
considered,  they  said,  that  employment 
would  be  a  far  better  remedy  for  the  dis- 
tressed people  of  Ireland  than  emigration, 
although  to  a  limited  extent  this  latter 
remedy  also  might  be  useful;  and  they  in- 
sisted, as  a  grand  remedy,  upon  the  effec- 
tual alteration  of  the  system  under  which 
high  nominal  rents,  low  wages,  and  inse- 
curity of  tenure,  afflicted  the  country;  and 
they  abo  recommended  (for  this  was  before 
the  Belief  Bill  of  1829)  the  estoblishment 
of  equality  of  civil  rights,  adding  that  the 
less  distinctions  of  religion  were  insisted 
on  in  civil  polity,  the  greater  would  be 
the  probability  of  the  establishment  of  a 
state  of  things  leading  to  permanent  tran- 
quillity. Ha!d  the  suggestions  made  by 
these  able  and  benevolent  persons  been 
acted  upon  at  the  time,  he^ould  venture 
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to  say — ^Dot  BcrutinisiDg  the  design  of  the 
Almighty  in  the  dispensations  which  had 
befallen  the  country,  nor  causes  over 
which  men  had  no  control — he  would  yen- 
tnre  to  say,  humanly  speaking,  we  should 
have  been  spared  calamities  which  Ireland 
had  in  late  years  endured.  In  1830  — 
after  emancipation,  and  when  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  had  published 
a  manifesto  that  they  had  got  all  they 
desired,  and  that  now  all  parties  ought  to 
unite  for  the  common  good  of  Ireland — 
another  Committee  sat  on  Irish  affairs, 
which  reported  that  one-fourth  or  one-fifth 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  were  out  of 
employment,  and  that  it  was  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  the  Goremment  and  of  the  Le- 
gislature to  take  into  consideration  the  most 
effectual  means  of  diminishing  this  amount 
of  non^employment,  of  introducing  into  Ire- 
land a  sounder  economical  and  social  sys- 
tem, and  of  regulating  on  more  rational  and 
useful  principles  the  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  Nothing,  howerer,  was 
done.  Another  Committee  sat  a  few  years 
afterwards,  who  reported  that  there  would 
absolutely  not  be  a  sufficiency  of  labour  in 
Ireland  if  the  soil  were  adequately  culti- 
Tated,  and  recommended  most  emphati- 
cally that  some  measures  should  be  adopted 
for  giving  tenants  for  life  powers  of  leas- 
ing and  charging  the  inheritance  for  per- 
manent improvements.  StiU  nothing  was 
done.  Mr.  Crawford  was  at  this  time 
pressing  his  Bills  in  Parliament,  but  with- 
out result;  but  in  1843  Sir  Robert  Peel 
suggested  that  a  Commission  should  be 
appointed,  of  respectable  and  well-informed 
persons,  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject, 
to  ascertain  what  precise  differences  there 
were  between  the  tenures  of  England,  of 
Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  and  maturely 
consider  the  result  of  those  inquiries,  and 
the  steps  which  they  appeared  to  suggest. 
Upon  that  Commission,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Lord  Devon,  were  his  hon.  and 
valued  Colleague  near  him,  also  the  hon. 
Member  for  Deny,  the  late  Under  Secre- 
tary and  the  present  Under  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  That  Commission  was  appointed 
in  February  1843,  and  made  its  report  in 
1845.  He  was  aware  that  much  obloquy 
had  been  cast'  upon  that  Commission,  and 
many  strong  observations  made  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  said  to  have 
taken  their  evidence;  but  he  must  point 
out  that  upon  its  appointment  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  by  it  he  did 
not  intend  to  excite  any  expectations  that 
there  would  be  the  slightest  interference 


with  property,  the  maintenance  of  the 
rights  of  property  being  the  great  cha- 
racteristic of  social  improvement  and  pro- 
gress of  civilisation,  and  any  attempt  to 
interfere  with  it  constituting  the  severest 
blow  that  could  be  given  to  industry  and 
the  accumulation  of  wealth.  Accordingly, 
that  Commission  proceeded  with  its  in- 
quiry, subject  to  the  conservation  of  the 
rights  of  property.  There  were  1,117 
witnesses  in  all  examined  before  it,  of 
which  number  117  were  proprietors,  451 
were  farmers,  219  land-agents,  and  44  were 
professional  men.  The  Commission  went 
through  every  county  in  Ireland,  seeing 
with  their  own  eyes,  and  hearing  with  their 
own  ears.  They  were  personally  connected 
with  every  province  in  Ireland,  some  of 
them^  having  property  in  every  province. 
They  were  honourable  men,  and  men  well 
acquainted  with  the  country.  The  views 
of  such  men,  he  conceived,  furnished  a 
basis  on  which  Parliament  might  then  have 
proceeded,  and  might  still  proceed,  with 
security  to  all  the  just  rights  of  property, 
and  with  satisfaction  to  all  the  just  claims 
of  industry.  These  gentlemen  stated  that 
the  testimony  was  uniform  as  to  the  un- 
improved state  of  certain  districts,  as  to 
the  want  of  employment,  the  poverty  and 
hardships  of  the  agricultural  population, 
and  they  recorded,  as  their  decided  opin- 
ion, that  the  agricultural  improvement  of 
Ireland  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant steps  towards  the  amelioration  of 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  establishment 
of  its  prosperity.  They  particularly  and 
feelingly  adverted  to  the  condition  of  the 
unfortunate  labourers,  whom  they  described 
as  being  badly  housed,  badly  fed,  and  badly 
paid  for  precarious  labour;  and  they  com- 
mended their  patient  endurance  of  their  suf- 
ferings, as  entitling  them  to  the  best  at- 
tention of  the  Government.  They  recom- 
mended the  allotment  system,  the  repair . 
of  the  cottages,  and  other  measures  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  labourer;  and  they 
spoke  also  of  the  impediments  in  the  way 
of  that  agricultural  improvement  which 
would  give  employment  to  the  labourer. 
But  the  labourers  had  no  political  influ- 
ence; they  were  neglected,  and  the  disas- 
ters which  succeeded  the  failure  of  the 
potato  were  the  result  of  that  neglect,  and 
formed  fa  sore  penalty  on  those  who  had 
neglected  them.  Among  these  impediments 
to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  the  Com- 
mission adverted  to  the  small  number  of 
owners  in  fee  in  Ireland  as  compared  with 
England,  there  being  only  8J0iPO  in  Ire- 
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land,  while  there  were  v200,000  in  Eng- 
land; and  they  spoke  of  the  Inrge  amount 
of  property  looked  op  in  the  Bottlemeots  to 
whieh  he  had  adverted*  and  which  resiated 
every  attempt  at  improvement.  It  was 
while  the  resooroee  of  the  oouatiy  were 
thus  thackled  that  the  landowners  and 
tenants  of  Ireland  were  called  npon  to  run 
with  others  in  the  race  of  unrestricted 
competition.  Whatever  might  be  the  c^tn* 
ions  entertained  as  to  the  principle  of  un- 
restricted competition,  its  partial  applica- 
tion most  be  more  injurious  than  its  com- 
plete and  entire  application.  The  effect  of 
the  encumbrances  was  to  sever  the  rights 
and  duties  of  proprietorship.  The  encum- 
brances were  so  great  that  the  rental  of 
the  property  now  in  the  finonmbered  £s«> 
tates  Court,  if  paid  «p  punctually,  would 
not  amount  to  more  than  6  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  the  enonmbrances.  The  result 
of  such  a  state  of  ^ngs  was,  that  the 
owners  of  these  large  properties,  with  a 
rental  of  nearly  s  million  and  a  half,  re- 
ceived nothing,  and  thus  had  all  the  duties 
but  none  of  the  rights  of  their  property^ 
whilst  the  encumbrancers  possessed  all  the 
rights  without  being  buniened  with  the 
performance  of  any  of  the  duties.  They 
were,  for  instance,  exempted  from  contri- 
buting to  the  support  of  the  poor,  and 
even,  in  the  case  of  augmented  rates,  the 
result  of  £smine  or  distress,  the  nominal 
owner  had  to  bear  the  whole  burden.  The 
Commission  then  proceeded  to  describe 
many  of  the  remedies  which  were  obvious, 
such  as  providing  facilities  for  the  sale  of 
land,  giving  pn^er  powers  of  leasing  and 
charging  for  improvements,  the  encourage- 
ment of  leases  with  moderate  terms,  Uie 
ofiecting  of  permanent  improvements  by 
the  landlord,  a  Bill  to  provide  a  registry 
ibr  agreements,  and  affordmg  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  tenant  to  improve  where  there 
,  was  no  express  agreement ;  and  they  ad- 
vised also  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland  should 
have  the  power,  which  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land possessed,  of  lending  money  on  land^ 
security,  whereby  a  large  amount  of  money 
would  be  released,  and  made  available  for 
the  improvement  of  the  soil;  and  also  they 
suggested  that  permanent  improvements 
should  be  done  by  the  landlord,  rather  than 
by  the  tenant,  adding  that  some  legislative 
measure  was  necessary  to  give  efficacy  to 
agreements,  and  provide  for  cases  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  settled.  The  mea- 
sures which  he  (Mr.  Napier)  contemplated 
piroposed  to  give  facility  for  the  employ- 
ment of  capital,  and  remove  the  restric- 
Mr,  Napier 


tions  upon  the  use  of  it ;  to  eaabll 
of  moderate  terms  to  be  made;  to  g 
ea/Oj  to  the  agreements  of  parties,  a 
to  deal  with  the  cases  of  those  parti 
might  not  themselves  have  enterc 
express  agreements*  The  Commissi^ 
provided  fov  the  registration  of  sgrees 
and  in  order  to  furnish  opportuniti 
improvement*  the  landlord  should  h* 
powered  to  execute  the  improvements 
gested  by  the  tenant,  charging  5  pe^ 
on  the  outby.     Mr.  Burke,  in  his  . 
on  the  Psnal  LawSf  noticed  that  im} 
ments  on  ihe  land  in  Ireland  were 
made  in  general  by  the  landlords,  wh 
in  England  and  Scotland  they  usually 
The  Devon  Commission  also  notice* 
iact,  observing,  however,  diat  fron 
number  of  soaall  holdings  in  Irelar 
would  be  impracticable  for  the  lane 
to  carry  out  that  system  as  it  was  in 
bind  and  Scotland,  where  the  ftums 
generally  large— -of  60  pr  100  acn 
more — and  furnished  with  buildings 
other  conveniences.      The  Committe 
Keceivers,  of  which  he  was  Chairman 
of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  vras  a  Mei> 
investigated  much  on  this  subject,  an< 
startling  fact  was  then  disclosed  that  n 
2,000,000;.  of  the  rental  of  the  coi 
was  placed  under  receivers — a  system  i 
which  everything  that  was  bad  in  the  b 
of  the  population  was  fostered  and  e 
raged.  The  result  was  moststrildng.  ' 
were  millions  of  acres  in  the  countr 
cultiyated,  millions  of  unemployed  poi 
a  state  dT  the  utmost  wretchedness 
millions  of  money  lying  at  a  low  ai 
productive  rate  of  interest,  and  in  the 
of  Ireland  a  large  capital  unable  to 
vanced.     Reverting  to  the  state  of  Ii 
as  set  forth  by  the  Devon  Commis 
appeared  from  the  report  that  in 
two-thirds  of  the  population  were  i 
tural,  while  in  England  there  we 
one-fourth — the  produce  per  acre  « 
half  only  of  that  in  England.     L 
not  delay  the  remedy  for  such  a 
things  as  he  bad  described.     Tt 
also  another  report  which  had  be^      ^ 
issued  by  the  Central  Relief  Com 
the  Society  of  Friends,  who  hs 
buted  so  largely  to  relieve  the  r 
tress  of  Ireland.     From  this  adn 
port,  which  gave  the  details  of 
had  done  during  that  period  in 
appeared  that  in  that  year  of  t^       . 
destitution,  when  all  the  world  ^       ,     , ' 
thisiag  with   Ireland,  there  w 
where  ample  means  of  rdief        '  .j    * 
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been  forushed  could  not  be  btought  into 
operation  from  the  fi^nltj  and  TioiouB  gtate 
of  Boeiet^  which  exkted,  and  which  far- 
nished  no  agency  to  carij  ont  the  charitable 
intentions  which  iheoe  boneTolent  penons 
had  in  contemplation.  AD  this  mreiy  call- 
ed for  some  remedj,  if  legislation  could  by 
any  possibility  effect  it.  He  (Mr.  Napier) 
had  applied  Us  mind  to  endeavoar,  at  least 
in  some  degree*  to  remedy  the  evils  he  had 
indicated— to  enable  improvements  to  be 
made  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the 
empbyment  of  the  people.  Several  mea- 
sures had  been  tried  for  this  purpose,  and 
there  were  various  models  m  existence 
sriiidi  might  have  been  resorted  to  to  guide 
them  to  a  proper  choice  of  a  remedy;  there 
was  the  Montgomery  Act  of  Scotland ;  the 
Act  of  1845t  ^«  Luided  Sstates  Improve- 
ment Act»  passed  by  the  Government  of 
the  Isle  8|r  Robert  Peel;  the  Act  of 
1846,  under  which  two  millions  of  money 
were  lent  for  drainage  in  Britain;  and  the 
Land  Improvement  Act,  passed  in  the  fint 
year  of  the  Government  of  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell),  which  had  grown 
out  of  the  Act  of  1846.  What  had  occur- 
red to  him  was,  that  lisrmiog  must  now  of 
necessity  be  placed  under  totally  new  con- 
ditions. It  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
fsrmers  must,  under  the  present  system, 
be  more  educated  men  than  hitherto— that 
they  conld  not  go  on  in  the  mere  routine 
of  ignorant  cultivation.  It  was  admitted 
that  there  must  be  industry,  skill,  and  capi- 
tal applied  to  the  soil;  and  he  found,  too, 
that  the  effect  of  recent  circumstances  and 
recent  policy  had  been  very  materially  to 
alter  the  course  of  cultivation  and  produce 
in  Ireland,  and  to  alter  it  in  such  a  way  as 
might  be  ultimately  beneficial.  In  the 
runet  newspaper  of  September  5th,  1S50, 
there  had  appeared  a  very  striking  article 
as  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the  proprie- 
tor and  the  farmer.  It  described,  that 
under  the  new  state  of  things,  the  proprie- 
tor must  merely  be  considered  as  a  man 
possesnng  so  much  property,  and  that 
while,  of  course,  he  was  bound  to  contri- 
bute his  quota  to  the  necesstties  of  the 
eountry,  no  special  burdens  were  to  be 
cast  upon  him;  at  the  same  time,  the 
farmer  must  become  a  man  of  more  capital, 
asore  knowledge,  and  ready  to  avail  him- 
self of  more  skilful  labourers,  and  of  every 
new  improvement,  without  all  which  it  was 
impossible  he  could  succeed.  He  remem- 
bered«  too,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he 
introduced  his  measures  for  a  change  in 
thie  cemsMreial  policy  of  the  oountryy  inti* 


mated  his  opinion  that  probably  there  would 
be  a  reduction  of  about  on»*third  in  prices 
of  agricultural  produce;  and  he  added,  that 
if  there  were  any  part  of  tiie  United  King- 
dom that  would  sufier  from  that  reduction, 
it  would  be  Ireland,  on  account  of  its  being 
an  agricultural  country.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  undoubtedly  been  quite  right 
in  the  reason  of  that  anticipation ;  and  not 
only  did  he  (the  Attorney  General)  find  it 
true  as  comparing  Ireland  with  England^ 
but  on  oompatison  of  one  part  of  Ireland 
with  another.  In  Belfast,  for  example, 
where  the  commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
agricultural  population  were  commingled^— 
where  there  was  an  increased'  number  of 
consumers,  and  fscUities  of  markets,  and 
of  exportation  and  the  like,  the  capital  that 
accumulated  there,  and  the  busy  activity  of 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  enabled  them  to 
bear  up  nobly  and  to  get  on  prosperously. 
But,  if  he  went  to  those  parts  of  Ireland 
idiere  there  were  no  such  facilities  for  com- 
munication with  other  districts  having  good 
markets— where  there  were  no  worln  of 
cpmmercial  enterprise  ffoing  on — where  the 
agricultural  body  was  w  a  backward  state 
-^where  the  landlord  had  no  capital,  and 
the  tenant  was  ignorant*-it  was  very  hard 
to  call  upon  them  to  enter  upon-the  race  of 
unrestricted  competition.  It  was  the  duty 
of  Parliament,  by  wise  legislation,  to  en- 
courage them»  to  endeavour  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of  those  agriculturists,  and  stimu- 
late their  industry.  Under  the  9  &  10 
Ftet.,  c  101,  two  millions  of  money  for 
England  and  Scotland,  and  one  million  for 
Ireland,  were  placed  by  the  late  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  at  the  disposal  of  the  Enclosure 
Commissioners  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works,  to  issue  as  loans  to  landed 
proprietors  fbr  the  purpose  of  tmprovo- 
ment ;  and  this  in  some  degree,  where 
it  came  into  operation,  enabled  them  to 
meet  the  altered  circumstances.  The  peo- 
ple of  Scotland  speedily  availed  them- 
selves of  the  advantage  thus  put  at  thehr 
disposal;  but  in  Ireland,  owing  to  their 
lAt  having  the  money  to.  ma^  the  ad- 
vances in  the  first  instance  as  required 
by  the  Act,  Uiey  were  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  it;  and  it  therefore  bo- 
came  necessary,  in  the  next  Session  of 
Paritament,  under  the  Government  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  to  pass  a 
measure  to  give  effect  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Legislature.  Accordingly  one  of  the 
best  and  simidest  Acts  for  Ireland  was 
passed  into  law,  and  that  Act  he  had  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  first  Bill  which  he  now 
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proposed — ^namely,  the  Land  Improyement 
Act.  The  sum  advanced  altogetner,  under 
the  law  to  which  he  had  referred,  was  two 
millions  sterling — ^namely,  1,500,0002.  by 
the  first  Act,  and  afterwards  300,0002.  and 
200,0002.  The  amount  of  loans  applied 
for  under  these  Acts — ^principally  for  the 
purposes  of  driunage,  and  in  some  few 
cases  for  subecHling  and  other  works — ^was 
4,082,5912.;  and  of  this,  1,839,8432.  were 
sanctioned,  and  1,287,8842.  actually  is- 
sued. It  was  supposed  by  some  persons 
that  these  loans  were  in  reality  gifts;  but 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  England 
got  back  the  money.  He  found  by  a  re- 
turn that  the  amount  of  rentcharge  due 
under  these  Acts,  to  the  15th  of  NoTember, 
1852,  was  190,1512.;  and  the  amount  paid 
on  account  of  the  same  was  183,1502.;  and 
the  reason  that  the  remainder  had  not  been 
paid  up  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
circumstance  that  the  officers  entrusted 
with  its  collection  had  not  giren  a  proper 
attention  to  their  duty.  That  showed  the 
punctuality  of  payment  on  the  part  of  those 
to  whom  the  loans  were  adranced.  The 
drainage  which  had  been  performed  under 
this  Act  had  contributed  rery  much  to  the 
improvement  of  the  country.  It  had,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  substituted  for  cereal 
crops,  green  and  root  crops,  which  particu- 
larly required  thorough  drainage,  and  it 
bad  led  to  the  introduction  into  the  coun- 
try of  the  manufacture  of  tiles,  which  were 
now  actually  made  in  Ireland  and  carried 
into  Scotland.  Under  this  Act,  indeed, 
the  most  important  benefits  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  country.  There  was  one 
case  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  of 
a  gentleman  whose  estate  was  encumbered 
and  who  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  hjp 
creditors,  but  who  got  his  creditors  to  con- 
sent to  allow  him  to  apply  for  a  loan  under 
this  Act.  The  loan  was  obtained,  and  ex- 
pended on  the  land  under  the  inspection  of 
the  Board  of  Works.  The  result  was,  that 
the  gentleman's  tenants  had  been  enabled 
to  pay  their  rents  without  abatement,  that 
they  were  now  in  a  prosperous  conditidb, 
that  the  gentleman  nimself  and  his  pro- 
perty had  both  been  saved,  that  be  nad 
now  a  surplus  in  his  hands,  and  had  been 
enabled  to  deal  with  his  creditors  like  an 
honest  man.  There  was  also  the  case  of 
a  gentleman  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  who 
applied  under  this  Act  for  a  loan,  and  one 
of  whose  tenants  was  so  opposed  to  drain- 
age that  he  at  first  actually  threatened  him 
with  an  action  at  law  if  he  attempted  to 
drain  any  part  of  his  farm.  The  gentle- 
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man,  however,  persevered  with  his  im- 
provements, and  that  very  tenant  had  re- 
cently called  upon  and  tanked  him  for 
what  he  had  done,  stating  that  the  effect 
of  the  drainage  was  such  that  he  had  been 
enabled  to  pay  lus  rent  without  difficulty, 
and  that  he  was  now  contented  and  pros* 
perous.  That  showed  the  resources  of 
Irehmd,  if  properly  developed.  In  many 
instances  the  product  of  the  soil  had  been 
nearly  doubled  by  drainage.  Money  ad- 
vanced, therefore,  under  the  Act  would  be 
employed  for  the  material  good  and  general 
benefit  of  the  country,  and  he  begged  the 
House  to  observe  the  collateral  effects  of 
the  system.  Every  acre  drained  employed 
many  labourers,  and  in  several  cases  where 
the  tenants  had  the  land  drained  for  them, 
the  drainage  was  accepted  in  lieu  of  an 
abatement  of  the  old  rent;  showing  that 
it  was  considered  equivalent  to  at  least 
twenty  per  cent.  If,  then,  by  other  modes 
of  proceeding,  drainage  could  be  made  ac- 
cessible to  tenants  of  all  classes,  as  well  as 
to  proprietors,  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Napier)  was  not  there 
to  ask  money  from  Parliament  for  that 
purpose,  though  in  his  opinion  such  money 
would  be  usefully  employed;  but  he  was 
there  to  ask  the  House  to  agree  to  a 
measure  which  would  enable  tenants,  as 
well  as  proprietors  of  land,  private  indi- 
viduab  as  well  as  public  bodies,  to  enter 
on  a  system  of  thorough  drainage,  by  em- 
powering them  to  do  so  by  their  private 
enterprise,  if  they  had  means  of  their  own, 
or,  if  they  were  not  able  to  provide  the 
money  themselves,  to  enable  Ihem  to  ob- 
tain it  from  private  parties,  and  by  ^ring 
facilities  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  make 
advances  for  that  purpose.  To  effect  this 
the  cost  would  be  made  the  first  charge  on 
the  land;  it  would  be,  moreover,  placed 
under  the  preliminary  control  and  inspec- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Works  in  that  coun- 
try. The  mode  in  which  it  would  be  placed 
under  that  control  and  inspection  was  this  : 
the  party  wishing  to  drain  would  have  to 
send  in  a  memorial  to  the  Board  contain- 
ing a  specification  of  the  nature  of  the  im- 
provements proposed  to  be  made,  the  value 
of  those  improvements,  the  return  expect- 
ed, and  so  forth.  In  every  county  of  Ireland 
there  were  competent  persons  in  connexion 
with  the  Board  of  Works — ^not  paid  officers, 
but  persons  acquainted  with  agriculture, 
and  perfectly  competent  to  decide  upon  the 
value  and  character  of  improvements  of 
this  nature.  These  persons  would  go  at 
once  to  the  spot  with  the  memorial  in  their 
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hand,  and  examine  the  lands  and  test  the 
accuraoj  of  the  statement  set  forth  in  the 
memorial;  and  then,  nnlessthej  should  he 
of  opinion  that  the  projected  improvements 
would  increase  the  value  of  the  land  more 
than  6 J  per  cent,  the  application  would 
be  refused.  The  expense  of  this  process 
would  vary  from  Ss,  to  I5s.  per  cent.  If 
the  application  was  acceded  to,  the  money 
would  be  expended  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  im- 
provements to  be  made  would  be  minutely 
marked  upon  the  town-land  maps  of  the 
valuation  survey  of  Ireland.  These  maps 
would  be  preserved  for  future  reference, 
and  the  means  of  registry  would  be  by  this 
means  effectually  furnished.  Another  im- 
portant improvement  under  the  exisfing 
Acts  had  been  introduced  by  one  of  the 
Devon  Commissioners — he  alluded  to  the 
drainage  of  mountain  pastures  at  a  cheap 
rate.  The  working  of  that  Act  had  given 
great  satisfaction  in  Ireland.  A  proof  of 
this  was,  that  2,000,000{.  had  been  ad- 
vanced for  improvements,  and  4,000,0002. 
had  been  applied  for  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  Power  was  given  in  the  Act  to  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Works  to 
adjudicate  on  the  increased  value  of  land, 
in  cases  where  the  landlord  and  tenant 
could  not  agree  as  to  the  increased  value 
of  the  land  consequent  on  the  improve- 
ments; but  it  was  a  further  proof  of  the 
value  of  the  measure  that  only  fonr  appli- 
cations had  been  made  to  them  on  the 
subject.  In  fact,  the  improyements  had 
left  no  room  for  dispute.  That  Act  had 
been  made  the  basis  of  the  Bill  which  he 
now  asked  leave  to  introduce.  The  diffi- 
culty in  such  cases  was,  first,  how  to  dis- 
tribute equitably  the  burden  of  the  im- 
provements between  a  tenant  for  life  and 
his  successors;  and,  second,  how  to  adjust 
matters  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant.  A  tenant  for  life  might  have  only 
a  partial  enjoyment  of  any  improvement 
he  might  make;  and  it  was  only  just  that 
those  who  came  after  him  should  pay  their 
proportion  of  such  improvements.  What 
he  proposed  to  do  was  this — he  provided 
that  tne  money  so  expended  should  be 
made  payable  in  twenty-two  yearly  instal- 
ments, so  that  every  tenant  for  life  would 
pay  exactly  as  much  for  the  improvement 
as  corresponded  to  the  time  during  which 
be  enjoyed  the  estate.  This  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
Montgomery  Act,  which  called  upon  the 
tenant  for  life  to  pay  the  whole  charge  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  to  throw  three- 
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fourths  of  that  charge  upon  his  successor, 
for  it  might  happen  that  the  tenant  for  life 
might  live  long  enough  to  exhaust  the 
whole  improvement  himself.  It  was  fur- 
ther provided  that  the  money  for  these  im- 
provements might  be  obtained  from  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  and  other  private  sources, 
because,  after  the  improvements  were 
certified  by  the  Board  of  Works,  the  cer- 
tificates might  be  assigned  to  the  parties 
advancing  the  money,  which  certificates 
would  constitute  a  first  charge  upon  the 
land.  The  effect  of  this  woiSd  be  to  en- 
able those  who  had  money  of  their  own, 
or  who  could  get  it  from  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land, to  carry  out  fully  and  fairly,  in  every 
part  of  Ireland,  the  system  of  drainage, 
and  subsoiling,  and  those  other  improve- 
ments calculated  to  increase  to  a  large  ex- 
tent the  productiveness  of  the  soil;  to  em- 
ploy to  an  increased  extent  also  the  indus- 
try of  the  people;  by  so  doing  to  diminish 
pauperism  and  the  poor's  rate,  and  ad- 
vance the  happiness  and  civilisation  of  the 
whole  country.  By  means  of  a  staff  of 
great  experience,  the  Board  of  Works 
would  be  enabled  to  give  its  supervision  to 
these  improvements,  and  in  so  far  a  great 
and  beneficial  object  would  be  effected  for 
Ireland.  It  was  now  quite  certain  that 
agriculture,  as  such,  could  not  get  on  with- 
out green  crops;  but  without  draining, 
green  crops,  and  particularly  flax,  which 
was  a  crop  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
industry  of  Ireland,  could  not  be  profitably 
raised;  and  drainage  could  not  be  under- 
taken in  that  country  without  a  facility  for 
obtaining  advances  of  money  being  fur- 
nished. The  flax  raised  in  Ireland  was  not 
more  than  one-third  of  what  was  required 
for  the  present  consumption  of  the  country, 
and  yet  millions  of  acres  were  flying  use- 
less. By  means  of  [drainage,  however, 
Ireland  might  not  alone  supply  the  wants 
of  her  own  inhabitants,  but  also  those  of 
the  inhabitants  of  other  countries.  Ireland 
would  also  find  out,  by  the  experience 
which  these  improvements  would  involve, 
the  sort  of  cultivation  that  was  best  adapt- 
ed to  her  soil  and  her  resources;  and  so, 
by  an  interchange  with  other  countries^ 
would  conduce  to  the  general  welfare  of 
mankind.  This  Bill  was  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  that  object  with  the 
greatest  ease;  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  it 
would  receive  the  support  of  the  House. 

The  next  measure  to  which  he  should 
come  was  one  of  very  great  importance — 
indeed  he  attached  more  importance  to  it 
himself  than  he  did  to  any  of  the  othert^ 
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He  meant  the  Bill  to  facilitate  the  making 
of  heneficial  loases  and  agreements  for 
compensation  for  improving  land  in  Ire- 
Iand«  He  found  that  in  Ireland  there  ex- 
isted somei^hat  about  sixty  statutes  con- 
ferring special  powers  upon  persons  in  the 
position  of  tenants  for  lifo»  upon  corpora- 
tions, and  public  bodies— such  as  boards, 
governors  of  charities^  &/).«-^to  make  leases 
for  particular  objects.  Sometimes  the 
tenant  for  life  had  the  power  of  making 
leases  of  from  three  to  fifteen  acres;  some- 
times, ia  ecclesiastical  tenures^  the  rector 
had  the  power  of  making  a  lease  for  a 
jeari  a  bishop  for  twenty-one  years,  and 
80  on.  The  Bill  he  proposed  to  introduce 
recognised  the  principle  as  laid  down  by  the 
Devon  Commission,  and  by  a  Committee  of 
that  House  that  sat  in  1848-^that  a  person 
having  a  limited  interest  in  an  estate  should 
have  the  power  of  leasing  the  land  to  the 
best  advantage:  it  reduced  the  powers  un- 
der one  uniform  principle;  and  by  so  doing 
simplified  the  process  of  their  application. 
The  Montgomery  Act,  passed  for  Scotland 
in  the  reign  of  Gkorge  III.,  recognised 
these  powers^  though  in  a  limited  form';  but 
other  Acts  had  been  passed  since  for  that 
country,  expanding  the  principle,  and  en- 
abling parties  to  grant  leases  for  proper 
terms  on  certain  specified  conditionSi  In 
the  present  circumstances  of  Ireland  it 
was  highly  desirable  to  carry  out  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  in  all  its  forms  to  the 
fullest  extent  posftible;  it  would  be  far 
better  to  arrange  at  the  beginning  of  a 
tenure  the  question  of  outlay  and  ex- 
penses! than  to  leave  it  for  a  scramble  at 
the  ond.  In  Scotland  the  tenant  obtained 
leases  of  19,  31,  and  even  99  years. 
What  he  wished  was  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple in  Ireland.  He  was  of  opinion 
that,  as  they  applied  the  principle  of  free 
trade  to  the  produce  of  land»  it  had  be- 
come imperative  upon  the  Legislature  to 
remove  restraints  upon  the  use  of  the 
land  itself.  In  the  Bill  before  the  House 
he  had  specified  the  classes^— including  all 
the  parties,  corpofations  or  governors  of 
charities*^tenants  for  life»  and  those  who 
exeroised  special  powers  in  connexion  with 
the  land  (  and  what  he  wanted  to  accom- 
plish was  this,  that,  although  he  quite 
approved  of  the  proper  use  of  landed  pro- 
perty for  family  purposes,  yet  he  desired 
that  those  purposes  should  be  carried  out 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  beneficial 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Instead,  then,  of 
having  a  large  number  of  inconsistent  and 
anomalous  statutes  on  the  subject  of 
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leases,  and  of  the  inconsistency  of  regulat- 
ing the  term  by  the  character  of  the  depo- 
sitory of  the  power,  to  regulate  the  term 
of  the  lease  by  the  uses  to  which  the 
land  was  to  be  applied,  and  the  nature 
and  object  of  the  improvements.  Thus, 
for  agricultural  purposes,  it  was  proposed 
to  grant  leases  lor  31  years;  for  the  im- 
provement of  waste  landS)  leases  of  61 
years  (  for  the  working  of  mines,  leases 
for  41  years;  for  private  bui]dings»  leases 
for  99  years;  and  for  public  edifices  and 
public  purposes  generally^  leases  of  999 
years.  The  necessity  of  the  latter  tenure 
was  proved  by  an  instance  which  had  come 
to  his  knowledge  of  two  model  agricultural 
schools  and  farms  having  to  be  aban- 
doned in  parts  of  Ireland  where,  perhaps^ 
of  all  others  it  was  most  required,  because 
the  promoters  of  the  plan  could  not  obtiun 
leases  long  enough  for  the  purpose.  What 
he  wanted  was  not  an  ignorant  and  impo- 
verished agricultural  population  in  that 
country,  but  a  people  ooth  educated  and 
employed.  The  tenant  for  life  was  now 
prevented  from  making  a  leasci  except  for 
the  brief  periods  and  for  the  special  pur- 
poses stated,  by  want  of  power.  That 
power,  however,  was  proposed  to  be  con- 
ferred by  the  Bill;  for  it  stood  to  reason 
that  the  parties  enjoying  the  tenancv  for 
life  should  also  possess  the  power  of  doing 
all  that  was  needful— consistent  with  the 
strict  observance  of  the  honest  purposes 
of  family  settlements-^^for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  property^  and  for  the  general 
good  of  the  community.  To  all  those 
persons  and  corporations  particularised  it 
was  proposed  to  give  the  power  of  making 
such  leases,  for  the  purposes  stated. 
There  were  other  provisions  in  the  Bill, 
setting  forth  special  cases  for  leases,  with 
such  clauses  as  were  best  calculated  to 
carry  out  the  objects  in  view.  The  terms 
of  such  leases  were  aooordingly  set  out 
in  the  Bill-^whether  for  agricultural  leases, 
or  for  other  purposes^^to  save  the  trouble 
and  expense  and  risk  of  tedious  covenants 
set  forth  in  each  particular  lease.  One 
clause  in  the  measure,  however,  might,  he 
was  bound  to  admit,  be  deemed  open  to 
discussion*^namely,  that  which  proposed 
to  enable  parties  to  agricultural  leases  to 
make  the  question  of  rent  a  subject  of 
variation,  according  to  the  value  in  the 
general  valuation  survey  of  Ireland.  His 
reason  for  adopting  this  was  confirmed  by 
a  communication  sent  to  him  by  the  Loitl 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland--a  nobleman  who 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  everything 
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that  concerned  tbe  prosperity  of  that  coun- 
trj  —  referring  to  a  remarkable  case  in 
Scotland,  the  particulars  of  which  that 
noble  Lord  had  been  furnished  with  bj  a 
gentleman  in  connexion  with  the  transac- 
tion. Being  himself  connected  with  the 
working  of  the  Montgomerj  Act  in  Scot- 
land, Lord  Eglinton  had  supplied  him  with 
this  case  as  an  illustration  of  the  mode 
in  which  property  had  been  improyed  in 
that  country,  and  as  a  lesson  for  Ireland. 
It  referred  to  an  estate  in  Scotland,  which 
consisisted  of  1,170  acres,  and  which  was 
divided  into  twelve  farms  or  tenancies. 
The  tenants  had  been  tenants  at  will,  and 
after  the  Act  of  1819  regulating  the  our- 
rencT,  in  common  with  seyeral  tenants  in 
Scotland  they  had  fallen  into  aitear  with 
their  rents.  In  1826  a  gentleman-— the 
gentleman  who  furnished  the  statement  to 
Lord  Eglinton — was  asked  to  take  charge 
of  the  property  in  question,  but  he  de- 
clined to  do  so  as  the  tenantry  were  so 
poor  and  so  much  in  arrear.  In  1830, 
howerer,  it  was  again  pressed  on  him,  and 
he  then  consented  to  trj  the  management 
on  condition  that  the  tenants  were  got  to 
take  leases.  It  was,  therefore,  arranged 
that  the  tenants  should  take  leases  for  a 
term  of  sixteen  years,  the  rent  to  be*  re- 
gulated every  four  years  by  the  prices 
of  produce ;  and  the  leases  were  taken 
accordingly  in  1832.  They  were  then  in- 
duced to  join  with  the  landlord  in  tile- 
drainage,  he  contributing  3,3492.,  they 
contributing,  as  theif  quota,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  2,2551  The  rent  for  the  yeai*6 
from  1843  to  1848  was  settled  at  1,7152. 
7».  id.;  in  1848  the  leases  expired,  and 
they  were,  as  is  the  custom  in  Scotland, 
to  be  then  set  up  to  public  competition. 
But  all  the  old  tenants  again  took  their 
former  holdings,  though  the  property  had 
been  revalued  at  the  prices  of  produce  in 
1848,  1847,  1846,  and  1845,  and  though 
the  rent  had,  notwithstanding,  been  in- 
creased 24  per  cent,  being  then  2,12U. 
And  further,  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  their  tenancy  under  these  conditions, 
their  rent  was  not,  in  the  case  even  of  a 
single  tenant,  a  single  day,  or  a  shilling, 
in  arrear.  When  the  draining  comthenced, 
thfe  gentleman  proposed  that  a  committee 
of  tenants  should  decide  what  period  ought 
to  remunerate  for  the  improvement;  and  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  on  by  them  that 
five  years  would  be  sufficient  and  satis- 
^tory  from  the  sinking  of  the  drains.  In 
1848,  therefore,  those  tenants  who  had 
been  in  arrear  in  1832,  wore  in  comfort- 


able circumstances,  and  their  rents  paid 
to  the  last  farthing;  and,  moreover,  they 
resumed  their  tenancy  at  a  rise  of  24  per 
cent  on  the  former  rent  of  the  estate. 
The  fact  was,  that  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  landlord  and  tenant,  in  attending  to 
the  due  cultivation  of  the  soil,  both  par- 
ties benefited;  there  was  no  scrambling, 
confusion,  or  recrimination  ;  and  this  state 
of  things  was  brought  about  by  a  sensible  ■ 
and'  just  agent,  who  appreciated  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  property,  and  who  resorted 
to  those  means  of  improvement  which  were 
the  means  which  God  would  ever  bless, 
namely,  the  industry  and  virtue  of  the 
people.  The  gentleman  who  sent  this 
statement  to  Lord  Eglinton  had  said  that 
he  could  not  see  why  a  similar  result 
should  not  be  produced  in  Ireland.  He 
did  not  see  it  either,  if,  as  that  gentleman 
said,  they  only  laid  themselves  to  it. 
Some  parts  of  Ireland  were,  no  doubt,  pe- 
culiarly situated  as  respected  the  introduc- 
tion of  improvements  ;  but  in  most  places 
the  greatest  natural  facilities  existed;  and 
if  all  parties  co-operated,  he  could  not  see 
why  success  should  not  equally  crown  their 
efforts.  By  enabling  the  landlord,  when 
tenant  for  life,  to  grant  beneficial  leases 
and  regulate  the  rent  by  the  prices  of 
produce,  it  might  be  effected.  This  was  a 
simple  and  intelligible  view,  and  perfectly 
comprehensible  to  all  parties.  The  expe- 
rience of  this  Scotch  case  was,  therefore, 
a  good  lesson,  of  which  he  felt  he  ought 
to  avail  himself.  There  was,  however,  an- 
other curious  fact  which  had  forced  itself 
also  on  his  attention  in  connexion  with  this 
question.  In  the  examination  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  0 'Sullivan  before  the  Lords'  Com- 
mittee in  1825,  it  was  stated  that  there 
was  one  townland  of  the  county  Tipperary 
from  which  there  had  not  been  a  single 
inhabitant  brought  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Insurrection  Acts,  and  that  in  this 
townland  the  rent  had  always  been  regu- 
lated by  the  prices  of  produce.  It  was 
these  facts  that  had  induced  him  to  con- 
tinue this  clause,  which  he  hoped  would  be 
found  one  not  the  least  beneficial  of  the 
Bill.  With  regard  to  drainage  in  Ireland 
-^especially  drainage  with  subsoiling— -it 
was  very  difficult  to  settle  the  compensa- 
tion, as  it  was  not  easy  to  ascertain  what 
subsoiling  had  been  done,  unless  a  man 
was  on  the  spot  watching  its  progress  ; 
but  when  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
joined  together  for  that  purpose,  it  could 
be  done  cheaply,  it  could  be  done  effec- 
tively, it  could  be  done  without  contest, 
M  2  ^  O 
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and  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  country  as  the  means  of  puWerisiDg 
the  soil  and  increasing  the  quantity  of 
produce  as  well  as  the  quality.  There 
were  other  provisions  in  the  Bill  with  re- 
spect to  leases  under  powers;  but  to  show 
the  injurious  operation  of  the  former  law, 
he  would  merely  quote  one  instance.  In 
the  town  of  BallycasUe,  in  Antrim,  the 
tenants  took  leases  under  trustees,  for  lives 
renewable  for  ever.  These  leases  were 
only  executed  by  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  estate,  the  other  trustee  not  being  in 
the  country;  but  the  agent  for  the  pro- 
perty was  so  well  known  that  the  tenants 
reposed*  the  utmost  confidence  in  him. 
Some  of  the  tenants  spent  from  7001.  to 
800{.  upon  solid  buildings  and  other  im- 
provements. Subsequently  the  estate  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  as  the  property  of  a  lunatic, 
and  then  it  was  discovered  that  one  trustee 
had  not  executed  the  leases.  On  refer- 
ence to  the  Master,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
held  these  leases,  therefore,  to  be  invalid, 
and  an  action  of  ejectment  was  accordingly 
brought  against  the  tenants.  The  Soli- 
citor General  for  Ireland  and  himself  were 
of  counsel  for  the  tenants,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  the  ejectment  by  a 
point  of  law — at  least  of  locking  it  up  in 
Chancery;  but  the  unfortunate  tenants 
were  within  an  ace  of  losing  their  property. 
The  provision  he  proposed  in  the  Bill  to 
meet  such  cases  would  amply  provide  that 
such  bond  fide  leases,  would  be  perfectly 
valid  as  regarded  the  tenants.  There  were 
other  provisions,  also,  of  a  remedial  na- 
ture; and  then  came  a  second  class  of  pro- 
visions, having  for  their  object  to  enable 
parties  empowered  to  grant  leases,  to 
make  agreements  for  improvements  on  the 
lands  which  might  be  already  in  lease. 
He  believed  hon.  Gentlemen  connected 
with  Ireland  would  bear  him  out  when 
he  said  that  there  were  several  towns  in 
that  country  where,  by  reason  of  the  de- 
fective powers  relating  to  leasing,  improve- 
ments could  not  go  forward.  He  had 
known  places  where  extensive  manufac- 
tories would  have  been  established  only 
that  by  reason  of  the  property  being  in 
tenants  for  life,  they  could  not  sufficiently 
demise  it  for  such  purposes.  One  case 
he  knew  of,  in  which  a  person  who  desired 
to  build  a  factory  close  by  a  turf-bog, 
because  of  the  supply  of  fuel,  could  not 
do  so  in  consequence  of  the  tenant  for 
life  being  empowered  to  grant  him  only 
three  acres  of  land,  which  were  wholly 
Mr,  Napier 


inadequate  for  his  purpose.  The  result 
was  that  he  went  to  another  neighbour- 
hood, and  there  established  his  manufac- 
tory. As  things  stood,  the  effect  of  this 
was  to  lock  up  Uie  resources  of  the  country, 
without  doing  a  particle  of  good  to  any 
person.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill  would 
give  power  to  persons,  empowered  already 
to  grant  leases,  to  make  beneficial  leases, 
and  to  make  collateral  agreements  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  improvement  of 
the  country.  The  improvements  contem- 
plated were  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands, 
the  formation  of  farm  roads,  thorough 
draining,  irrigation,  the  removal  of  rocks 
and  stones,  the  erection  of  boundary  fences 
and  internal  fences,  enclosing  not  less  than 
ten  acres,  and  other  improvements  of  that 
nature;  and  he  held  that  the  Legislature 
was  bound  to  ^i.  a  certain  number  of  years 
for  the  periods  applicable  to  each  of  these 
classes  of  improvements.  In  order  to  do 
this,  he  had  fixed  a  certain  number  of 
years  as  what  he  would  call  compensation  ' 
periods;  because,  he  believed,  experience 
had  shown  that  within  a  certain  period  of 
time  the  tenant  making  an  outlay  for  im- 
provements was  compensated  for  that  out- 
lay. He  did  not  propose  to  take  a  short 
period ;  but  in  places  where  the  tenants 
had  the  advantage  of  skill  and  ability  they 
would  gain  a  quicker  return  than  those 
who  were,  as  he  might  call  them,  unlearn- 
ed. Accordingly  he  had  in  the  Act  in- 
serted provisions  by  which  these  special 
matters  were  to  be  regulated.  Thus  he 
expected  persons  would  be  enabled  to  make 
beneficial  leases,  and  enter  into  specific 
agreements  for  any  particular  class  of  im- 
provements. Nothing  was  more  desirable 
than  to  have  means  at  hand  by  which 
mutual  agreements  could  be  made  and  en- 
forced. It  was  most  important  in  such  a 
case  that  there  should  be  a  connexion  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  tenant,  for,  if  they 
were  placed  in  collision,  an  injury  was  in- 
flicted upon  the  whole  community.  The 
great  object  of  the  Legislature  ought  to 
be  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  their 
common  welfare,  by  showing  them  that 
they  had  a  common  interest.  The  Bill 
would  provide  for  a  decree  and  an  appeal 
to  the  Judges  of  Assize  when  parties  were 
dissatisfied,  for  there  was  a  power  of  re- 
covering compensation  in  case  the  tenant 
was  dispossessed  before  the  expiration  of 
the  period  during  which  he  ought  to  enjoy 
the  land,  in  order  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
his  improvements.  It  might  be  said  that 
it  was  a  very  hard  case  to  make  the  tenant 
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for  life  pay  the  whole  compensation,  and 
that  he  ought  to  have  some  contrihution 
from  those  who  succeeded  him  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  property.  The  tenant  for 
life,  however,  had  the  alternative  of  not 
disturhing  the  possession  of  his  tenant.  If, 
then,  the  tenant  wa»  allowed  to  remain 
in  possession  during  a  period  which  would 
compensate  him  for  the  particular  class 
of  improvements  he  might  have  made,  he 
had  no  ground  of  complaint;  and  if  the 
tenant  so  remaining  in  possession  paid  his 
rent  the  landlord  could  not  complain.  He 
(Mr.  Napier),  therefore,  thought  the  sound 
principle  was  to  say  to  the  tenant  for 
life,  "Don't  you  attempt  the  injustice  of 
dispossessing  a  man  who  has  made  im- 
provements before  the  period  has  elapsed 
daring  which  he  may  get  compensation; 
hut  if  you  do  dispossess  him,  you  are  bound 
to  compensate  him  yonrself."  If,  how- 
ever, the  tenant  did  not  pay  his  rent,  it 
was  manifestly  unjust  to  allow  him  to  re- 
tain possession  of  the  property;  and  in 
such  case  no  claim  for  compensation  would 
be  allowed.  But  when  a  tenant  was  dis- 
possessed under  circumstances  he  had  no 
reason  to  anticipate,  then  he  was  to  have 
compensation.  If  he  abided  by  his  con- 
tract, paid  his  rent,  and  made  improve- 
ments, he  would  be  secured  by  the  pro- 
posed law,  and  the  contract  could  be  carried 
out.  With  respect  to  a  power  of  setting- 
off  for  exhaustion  of  the  land,  a  tenant 
would  receive  full  compensation  for  real 
improvements,  but  against  that  compensa- 
tion a  set-off  would  be  open  for  exhaustion 
and  bad  cultivation  of  the  land.  Every  pro- 
tection was  given  to  the  tenant  for  so  much 
as  he  had  expended  in  improvements,  and 
the  provisions  for  that  purpose  would  be 
found  to  have  been  drawn  up  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  with  the  view  to  do  sub- 
stantial justice  to  all  classes  of  tenants  and 
landlords — but  he  would  candidly  say  that 
his  sympathies  went  much  more  with  an 
industrious  tenant  than  with  an  improvi- 
dent landlord.  He  regarded  the  indus- 
trious tenantry  as  a  class  of  men  entitled 
to  every  consideration,  and  who  ought  to 
receive  every  protection  that  could  be  af- 
forded them  by  legislation;  and  he  had 
endeavoured  to  protect  them,  as  far  as  was 
consistent  with  justice  and  the  rights  of 
property.  He  hoped  that  by  removing 
restrictions  upon  the  beneficial  cultivation 
and  enjoyment  of  the  land,  the  tenant 
would  be  enabled  to  make  improvements 
by  contract  and  agreement — they  would 
secure  to  the  tenants  full  legal  protection 


— that  they  would  give  to  the  tenants  every 
shelter  and  security  the  law  could  give 
them,  while  at  the  same  time  the  just 
rights  attached  to  property  were  fully  se- 
cured to  the  landlords.  He  had  now  dis- 
posed of  two  Bills,  the  first  of  which  en- 
abled proprietors  to  improve  their  land; 
and  the  other  enabled  them  to  make  bene- 
ficial leases  and  agreements  with  tenants 
for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  the  land. 
In  framing  these  Acts  he  had  endeavoured 
to  create  a  machinery  which  in  its  working 
would  be  found  to  promote  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Ireland.  With  respect  to  the  case 
of  mortgagors,  powers  were  given  to  enable 
persons  in  possession  to  make  leases  and 
agreements — ^a  step  which,  while  it  would 
preserve  the  necessary  safeguards  for  every 
creditor,  would  increase  the  value  of  the 
heritable  estate,  and  would  remove  impe- 
diments to  proper  cultivation.  He  would 
now  refer  to  the  admirable  report  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  which  two  things 
were  recommended — the  freedom  of  mak- 
ing contracts,  and  facilities  for  enforcing 
them.  This  led  him  to  submit  the  next 
measure  he  had  to  offer  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the 'House — a  Bill  for  consolidating, 
simplifying,  and  amending  the  existing 
laws  which  regulate  the  relation  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Ireland  so  as  to  enable 
those  who  had  made  contracts  to  secure 
their  enforcement.  This  Bill  stated  as  its 
basis,  that  the  relation  of  landlord  and 
tentant  should  rest  on  contract.  At  the 
present  time  a  struggle  was  going  on  be- 
tween the  old  feudal  principle  and  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  nation;  and  the 
question  which  arose  was,  was  the  old  strict 
system  of  feudal  rights  to  continue,  or 
were  contracts  to  be  founded  on  principles 
more  consonant  to  justice  and  to  common 
sense  ?  It  was  the  object  of  the  present 
measures'to  meet  the  difficulty.  Contracts, 
indeed,  might  be  express  stipulations,  or 
of  such  a  nature  as  would  grow  out  of  the 
relations  of  parties.  He  thought  it  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  to  make  a  sort 
of  model  contract,  to  state  what  contracts 
ought  to  be,  and  to  make  provisions  for 
enforcing  contracts  according  to  the  exi*. 
gencies  of  the  case.  He  knew  it  would 
be  said  that  such  contracts  could  not  be 
very  well  made  in  Ireland,  because,  with 
regard  to  land,  parties  were  not  on  equal 
terms.  He  admitted  that  where  undue 
competition  existed  for  land,  there  were 
more  than  ordinary  difficulties  in  the  case. 
Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  was  more  calcu- 
lated to  increase  this  kind  offcompetitiou 
-igitized  by  V^    _    _       _v^ 
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than  that  of  leaving  parties  to  suppoBe, 
that  though  conyenient  to  make  an  offer, 
they  should  never  he  ohliged  to  ahide  hy 
the  terms.  The  surest  way  to  cure  the 
mischief  flowing  from  such  a  state  of 
things,  was  to  have  a  law  that  contracts 
for  land  could  he  enforced  against  hoth 
parties  —  there  was  no  other  law  which 
would  tend  so  much  to  promote  among 
the  people  of  Ireland  punctuality,  honesty, 
and  morality.  The  endeavour  had  heen 
made  to  carry  out  the  second  view  ex- 
pressed in  the  admirahle  report  of  the 
Society  of  Funds — namely,  after  making 
provision  for  perfect  freedom  of  contract 
in  agreements  between  landlord  (and  ten- 
ant), to  provide  facilities  for  carrying  these 
agreements  into  execution.  By  the  new 
Bills  he  had  disposed  of  about  200  statutes; 
and  thus  the  whole  subject  having  been 
brought  to  a  focus,  it  was  hoped  the  law 
would  work  in  a  beneficial  way.  After 
going  into  Committee,  it  was  intended  to 
schedule  all  the  old  Acts,  and  parties  would 
find  in  the  new  Acts  all  the  information 
they  could  require  as  to  their  respective 


rights.    With  respect  to  the  law  of  assign-^  fvented  from  doing  that  which  he  had  a 


ment,  that  was  dealt  with  in  the  Bills; 
and  with  regard  to  subletting,  that  ques- 
tion was  also  considered.  As  to  the  sub- 
division of  land,  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
under  which  Ireland  laboured,  that  was 
duly  provided  for.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  old  system  being  in  a  state 
of  change.  Small  holdings  or  farms  were 
found  not  to  answer,  and  very  great 
changes  had  occurred  in  this  respect  of 
late  years.  In  the  year  1841,  the  number 
of  farms  from  1  to  5  acres  was  310,375. 
In  1851  the  same  class  of  farms  num« 
hered  only  88,083;  showing  a  reduction 
of  222,000  of  this  amount.  In  1841  the 
class  of  farms  from  5  to  15  acres  num- 
bered 252,758.  In  1851  the  number  was 
191,854,  a  reduction  of  upwards  of  60,900. 
In  1841  the  number  of  farms  from  15  to 
30  acres  was  79,838.  In  1851  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  141,311.  In  1841 
the  number  of  farms  of  30  acres  and  up* 
wards  was  48,623,  and  in  1851  the  same 
class  of  farms  had  increased  to  149,093. 
It  appeared,  in  truth,  that  of  the  small 
holdings  under  15  acres  one-half  were  gone 
This  was  sufficient  evidence  of  the  change 
which  was  going  on;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  was  another  circumstance  which 
he  could  not  speak  or  think  of  without 
deep  and  solemn  concern,  that  with  the 
small  holdings  the  small  holders  had  gone 
too — ^that  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of 
Mr,  Napier 


the  people  were  swept  away.  It  was  indis- 
pensable that  the  subletting  evil  should  be 
cured,  otherwise  drainage  could  not  be 
carried  out.  Provision  was  made  in  the 
Bill  for  a  local  register  of  deeds ;  and  the 
rights  and  reservations  connected  with 
mines  and  forests  were  condensed.  Pro- 
visions were  also  made  with  respect  to  the 
waste  or  burning  of  land :  the  great  object 
of  the  present  Bills  was  not  to  punish,  but 
to  prevent  the  mischief.  The  practice  of 
burning  was  so  injurious,  that  in  Ros- 
common, where  such  a  process  had  taken 
place,  the  land  had  been  deteriorated  in 
value  very  considerably  compared  with  ad- 
jacent land  of  equal  quality.  In  the  new 
measures  power  was  given,  by  application 
to  a  magistrate,  to  stop  this  mischief. 
Formerly  punishment  was  inflicted  after 
the  injury  was  done,  but  by  the  new  law  it 
was  competent  for  parties,  if  they  sus- 
pected injury  by  waste  or  burning  was 
about  to  be  done,  to  apply  to  a  magistrate, 
who  was  empowered  to  issue  a  stop  order. 
If,  however,  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
tenant  thought  he  was  by  such  order  pre- 


right  to  do,  and  was  justified  in  doing, 
then  the  tenant  was  einpowered  to  apply 
either  to  the  assistant  barrister,  if  in  the 
county,  or  to  a  Judge  of  Assize,  or  to  a 
Superior  Court,  to  have  the  magistrate's 
order  annulled.  The  present  law,  which 
required  that  a  party  aggrieved  should  go 
to  a  Court  of  Equity  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  an  order  to  stay  waste,  did  not 
prevent  waste  from  going  on  while  the 
application  was  in  progress.  That  diffi- 
culty would  be  obviated  when  a  landlord 
was  entitled  to  have  a  stop  order,  and  the 
provision  of  the  Bill  on  that  subject  would, 
he  thought,  be  found  useful  and  valuable. 
As  to  the  duty  of  tenants  to  repair,  that 
question  was  considered,  as  also  was  the 
question  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes.  It  was  expedient,  in  order  to  ef- 
fect improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  that  they  should  have 
decent  cottages  and  small  allotments. 
Formerly  the  labouring  classes  were  under 
the  contrd  of  the  grinding  middleman — 
2,000,000  of  people  were  in  the  condition 
of  mere  nests  of  insects,  which  the  middle- 
man chose  to  assume  the  right  to  trample 
upon.  It  was  necessary  that  proprietors 
should  now  look  after  their  labourers,  and 
see  that  they  had  cottages  so  constructed 
as  that  they  might  live  in  a  room  difi^erent 
to  that  tenanted  by  the  pig  or  oow.  He 
was  delighted  to  state  that  several  landed 
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proprietors  had  taken  a  great  interest  in 
the  improvement  of  the  comforts  and  the 
doTation  of  the  Irish  labouring  classesy 
and  had  followed  out  the  reoommendations 
of  the  Devon  Commission.  In  order  to 
induce  landlords  to  pay  attention  to  this 
subject,  it  was  proposed  to  deprive  the 
landlords  of  the  power  of  recovering  rent 
if  proved  that  they  neglected  to  repair  a 
certain  class  of  cottages,  Summary  power 
was  however  given  to  get  possession,  when 
the  labourer  was  dismissed.  Then  there 
were  provisions  with  respect  to  rent. 
When  It  occurred  that  parties  violated  the 
conditions  of  their  lease,  instead  of,  as 
before,  going  for  redress  to  the  Superior 
Courts,  it  was  proposed  to  give  a  remedy 
by  a  sbnple  plaint,  by  way  of  civil  bill, 
It  was  provided  that  the  receipt  for  rent 
should  specify  the  gale  for  which  the  rent 
was  paid ;  or,  if  not,  that  the  rent  should 
be  considered  as  paid  for  the  gale  which 
was  due  on  the  last  gale  day.  The  real 
contest  between  the  landlord  and  tenant 
related,  generally  speaking,  to  what  was 
the  state  of  the  recent  account ;  and  when 
that  was  adjusted  the  other  questions  in 
dispute  were  easily  settled;  but  by  the 
provisions  he  had  inserted  parties  would  be 
enabled  to  go  to  a  court  of  justice  and  get 
a  settlement  cheaply  and  speedily.  As  to 
the  law  of  8etK)ff,  that  should  be  the  same 
as  for  any  other  debt.  With  respect  to 
the  law  of  distress,  there  was  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  before  the  Devon  Commis^ 
sion  about  it.  Many  thought  it  not  wise 
to  abolish  the  law  of  distress ;  but  in  Ire- 
Und  that  law,  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  bad  been  attended 
with  great  abases  and  great  hardship.  In 
some  cases  it  was  difficult  for  the  landlord 
to  use  any  other  remedy  than  the  law  of 
distress  for  his  rent ;  but  though  he  had 
devoted  the  best  ability  he  possessed  to 
the  framing  of  clauses,  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  him  to  expect,  where  interests 
so  Uu'ge  and  so  various  were  involved,  that 
he  had  satisfied  all  parties.  But  he  could 
assure  the  House  that  it  was  in  no  party 
spirit  the  measures  had  been  framed-<*that 
he  bad  been  anxious  only  to  do  justice  to 
all  parties;  and  he  invited  suggestions  from 
everr  quarter,  and  every  suggestion  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  measure  more  equitable 
and  practicable— -come  from  what  quarter 
it  might"-Bhould  have  full  consideration. 
With  respect,  then,  to  this  remedy  for  rent, 
what  was  proposed  was  this  :-«*»but,  first, 
he  should  remind  the  House,  that  with 
respect  to  the  present  lair  of  distress*  a 


landlord  could  distrain  for  six  years'  rent. 
Nothing  could  bo  more  unmerc^ul  towards 
a  tenant  than  for  a  landlord  to  allow  the 
rent  to  run  on  for  such  a  period.  If  ten- 
ants got  into  arrear,  then  litigation  ensued 
— vast  expense  was  incurred — the  relations 
between  tenant  and  landlord  were  perma^ 
nently  soured,  and  both  parties  were  set 
against  each  other,  to  their  mutual  injury. 
To  do  away  with  this  state  of  things,  it 
was  proposed  to  limit  the  right  of  distress 
so  that  no  distress  should  be  made  in  vir. 
tue  of  any  warrant  for  arrears  of  rent  due 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  date 
of  the  warrant;  and  that  no  distress  should 
be  made  for  a  snm  less  than  5{.  Parties, 
on  making  an  affidavit  of  the  amount  of 
rent  due-*"wbich  was  not  to  be  less  than 
the  specified  sum'«*-might  get  a  special 
warrant,  but  that  warrant  would  not  ena- 
ble him  to  recover  more  than  the  rent  of 
one  year  and  a  half.  When  there  was  a 
dispute  whether  the  rent  was  due  or  not. 
the  fact  would  be  ascertained  without  the 
necessity  of  encountering  the  tedious  and 
vexatious  procedure,  from  which  advantage 
was  scarcely  ever  derived.  There  was  no 
doubt  it  did  no  service  to  a  tenant  to  afford 
facilities  to  evade  a  distress  ]  but  if  the 
Legislature  considered  it  right  to  give  the 
tenant  power  to  make  a  contract  with  his 
landlord,  it  must  give  the  necessary  powers 
to  enforce  that  contract,  though  they  could 
not  by  Act  of  Parliament  make  either  good 
landlords  or  honest  tenants.  Supposing 
the  law  of  distress  he  now  proposed  should 
be  adopted,  he  next  provided  easier  pro* 
ceedings  in  ejectment,  by  which  that  re- 
medy would  be  much  simplified.  Constant 
confusion  had  arisen  as  to  the  parties 
entitled  to  reoeivq  notice  of  ejectment. 
He  proposed  that  all  parties  in  actual  pos<- 
session  and  all  such  other  parties  as  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  local  registry  of 
leasest  should  have  the  right  to  be  served 
with  such  notice.  He  bad  abolished  all 
those  fictions  which  were  remnants  of  feu- 
dal times,  and  had  adopted  a  system  con« 
sistent  with  the  advanced  state  of  civilisa- 
tion. Every  day,  as  society  improved,  as 
education  advanced,  and  as  public  opinion 
was  brought  more  and  more  to  bear  upon 
the  laws  of  the  land,  that  rule  of  simplifica^ 
tion  would,  and  ought  to,  become  more  and 
more  adapted  to  the  growing  exigencies 
of  the  country.  Then,  again,  there  were 
provisions  applicable  to  deserted  tenancies. 
It  often  happened  that  tenants  abandoned 
their  land  and  went  off  to  America.  It 
was  bard  upon  the  landlord^ndor  these 
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ciroumstanceB,  that  ho  should  not  be  able 
to  regain  easy  possession  of  his  property. 
He  had  introduced  a  provision  to  give  the 
landlord  an  easy  remedy  in  that  case. 
Sometimes  it  happened  that  when  a  ten- 
ancy was  at  an  end,  and  a  writ  of  pos- 
session executed,  the  tenant  forcibly  came 
back  again.  The  present  form  by  which 
he  could  be  punished  was  antiquated  and 
operose.  A  provision  to  meet  this  evil  had 
likewise  been  introduced.  He  had  now 
gone  through,  as  briefly  as  the  nature  of 
the  question  would  admit,  the  whole  of  the 
case  relating  to  the  making  of  leases  and 
agreements  for  improvements  of  land  in 
Ireland,  and  the  mode  of  enforcing  them ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Bills  he  proposed  to 
introduce  would  constitute  a  complete  code 
upon  that  subject.  He  again  begged  to 
acknowledge  the  great  assistance  he  had 
derived  from  the  friends  whose  names  he 
had  already  mentioned,  and  he  hoped  the 
scheme  would  facilitate  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  both  landlords  and  tenants  for  the 
improvement  of  the  land  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people. 

He  now  came  to  his  fourth  and  last 
measure,  which  was  a  Bill  to  provide  for 
compensation  to  tenants,  in  the  absence  of 
express  contract.  If  they  had  only  to  deal 
with  the  future,  he  could  rest  satisfied  with 
the  three  Bills  the  provisions  of  which  he 
had  already  explained  to  the  House.  But 
they  had  to  deal  with  a  vast  number  of 
tenants  who  held  from  year  to  year,  espe- 
cially in  the  nortii  of  Ireland,  who  had 
made  improvements  on  the  land.  The 
claims  of  those  persons  required  attentive 
consideration.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
interfere  with  or  to  prejudice  the  tenant- 
right  which  prevailed  in  Ulster.  It  was 
not  considered  judicious  to  do  so  ;  in  fact, 
with  regard  to  the  tenant-right  of  Ulster, 
it  was  not  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a 
fixed  law,  because  the  right  was  varying  in 
its  practice.  There  was  nothing,  in  fact, 
to  prevent  any  landlord  in  any  part  of  Ire- 
land from  introducing  the  same  practice 
that  prevailed  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
It  was  a  mode  of  dealing  which  had  grown 
up  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  such  as 
the  existence  of  small  farms,  and  the  habit 
of  landlords  not  to  make  the  improvements. 
The  tenants,  therefore,  improved  the  land 
themselves ;  and  it  was  only  just  to  con- 
sider whether  those  tenants  could  not  have 
the  benefit  of  those  improvements  also  se- 
cured to  them  by  some  legal  enactment. 
Preceding  Governments  had  attempted  to 
deal  with  that  part  of  the  law  of  landlord 
Mr.  Napier 


and  tenant.  A  Bill  on  the  subject  was 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  noble  Earl 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  when 
he  was  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  1845, 
which  was  read  a  second  time,  and  refer- 
red to  a  Select  Committee.  After  going 
through  the  Select  Committee  the  objec- 
tions made  to  it  were  left  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government,  and  the  Bill 
was  then  dropped.  In  the  next  Session 
another  edition  of  the  Bill  was  introduced 
by  Lord  Lincoln,  and  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  James 
Graham).  Both  those  Bills  dealt  only  with 
the  question  of  compensation  to  the  tenant; 
and  while  they  differed  from  each  other  in 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  that  point,  they 
agreed  in  this,  that  they  were  both  pros-' 
pective.  The  second  Bill  was  not  passed. 
In  1848  the  late  Government  introduced 
a  Bill  upon  the  same  subject,  which  was 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  where  it 
underwent  considerable  discussion,  and  it 
was  again  introduced  in  1850.  Now,  hav- 
ing been  a  Member  of  that  Committee, 
looking  at  the  provisions  of  those  several 
Bills,  and  considering  that  they  emanated 
from  different  sections  of  the  House,  and 
having  also  heard  the  discussions  in  Par- 
liament upon  that  question,  he  thought  he 
could  pretty  fairly  estimate  what  was  the 
extent  to  which  Parliament  would  go  upon 
the  subject.  He  adverted  to  these  circum- 
stances for  this  reason,  that  he  would  can- 
didly and  honestly  avow  he  was  himself 
willing  to  go  to  the  utmost  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  just  rights  of  property,  to 
secure  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  in- 
dustrious tenants,  and  to  give  them  a  fair 
and  legal  security  for  what  they  conceived 
to  be  covered  and  secured  to  them  by  a 
moral  obligation.  But  the  condition  in 
which  he  (Mr.  Napier)  stood  in  that  House 
was  different  from  that  in  which  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  opposite  side  were  placed. 
They  might  propose  what  might  appear 
to  be  useful  to  themselves  as  a  means  of 
gaining  popularity,  but  he  was  bound  to 
propose  what  he  considered  practicable. 
He  felt  he  was  bound  in  this  matter — 
ofiicially  bound — to  protect  all  the  rights 
of  property,  and  not  to  propose  anything 
which  he  believed  contrary  to  those  rights. 
Knowing,  therefore,  the  feeling  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  question,  he 
felt  that  he  ought  not  to  peril  an  equita- 
ble measure  by  endeavouring  to  propose 
what  he  knew  would  not  be  carried,  nor 
to  introduce  such  clauses  as  would  tend 
rather  to  obstruct  than  to  promote  useful 
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legislation.  He  had  stated  that  tbat  Bill 
did  not  interfere  with  the  tenant-right  of 
Ulster ;  hut  he  thought  that  it  honestly 
carried  out  the  view  of  the  Devon  Com- 
mission, because  it  did  not  interfere  ivith 
the  just  rights  of  landlords,  nor  did  it  in- 
terpose any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
tenants.  Where  the  parties  did  not  choose 
to  make  their  own  agreement,  he  proposed 
to  enable  the  tenant — if  the  landlord  would 
not  stir  in  the  first  instance — to  make  im- 
provements beneficially  connected  with  the 
soi],  and  to  propose,  on  his  part,  that  he 
would  execute  them.  It  enabled  the  land- 
lord, however,  to  make  himself  the  execu- 
tion of  these  improvements,  on  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  as  proposed  by  his 
first  Bill,  and  thus  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  tenant  undertaking  them. 
He  knew  that  a  strong  feeling  prevailed 
in  England  on  this  point,  that  tenants 
from  year  to  year  ought  not  to  have 
the  power  of  forcing  improvements  on  their 
landlords.  But  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  Devon  Commission  had  recom- 
mended such  a  concession — that  on  two 
occasions  Bills  had  been  introduced  em- 
bodying that  principle — one  of  them  by 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  another  which  had  only  been 
stopped  by  the  then  Government  going  out 
of  office  ;  namely,  that  in  Ireland,  where 
the  landlord  had  the  option  of  taking  upon 
himself  the. making  of  the  improvements, 
the  tenant  should,  in  case  the  landlord  re- 
fused, make  the  improvements  himself,  al- 
ways giving  to  the  landlord  the  security  of 
an  inspection  by  the  Board  of  Works,  he 
did  not  think  that  there  '  was  any  good 
ground  for  the  landlord  to  complain  of  this 
provision  of  his  Bill.  The  landlord  having 
the  opportunity  of  either  making  the  im- 
provements himself,  or  of  inspecting  those 
made  by  the  tenant,  furnished  a  basis  for 
compensation  to  the  tenant  for  the  im- 
provements so  made  by  him.  There  were 
provisions  in  the  Bill  prescribing  the  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion, which,  consisting  of  details,  would 
be  better  explained  in  Committee.  As  to 
the  immediate  effect  of  this  measure,  he 
would  not  venture  to  make  any  prophecy, 
though  his  own  opinion  was,  that  perhaps 
the  power  thus  given  to  the  tenant  might, 
in  some  cases,  be  abused  ;  but,  finally,  his 
belief  was,  that  the  tenants  would  come  in 
under  agreements  with  their  landlords  in 
accordance  with  the  second  Bill  he  had  ex- 
plained to  the  House,  and  that  the  result 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  both  par- 


ties ;  that  additional  inducement  would  be 
given  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and 
great  advancement  in  the  general  system 
of  cultivation  in  Ireland.  He  now  came 
to  a  part  of  the  Bill  which  had  given  rise 
to  a  great  deal  of  controversy;  and  that 
was  with  regard  to  what  was  called  the 
retrospective  clauses  of  the  Bill.  On  the 
one  hand  it  was  said  that,  if  a  tenant  had 
done  that  which  a  good  tenant  ought  to 
do,  in  beneficially  cultivating  the  land,  or 
making  other  improvements  for  farming 
purposes  before  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  he 
ought  to  be  compensated  for  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  said  that  if  they 
once  admitted  retrospective  legislation  on 
this  point,  they  could  not  know  what  con- 
sequences would  follow.  The  subject  was 
one  which  he  had  most  anxiously  consider- 
ed, and  having  weighed  every  argument 
with  the  greatest  care,  he  confessed  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  retrospective 
improvements  ought  to  be  provided  for. 
He  thought  so,  inasmuch  as  it  was  con- 
fined to  that  class  of  improvements  speci- 
fied under  the  Lands  Improvements  Act, 
which  landlords  had  been  able  to  make  by 
means  of  loans  of  public  money,  which 
showed  that  they  were  of  importance  as 
connected  with  the  beneficial  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  of  immense  importance  as 
regarded  the  welfare  of  the  population. 
At  various  periods  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  been  visited  by  famine,  from  the  fail- 
ure of  the  potato  crop  and  other  causes — 
famines  of  which  he  hoped  they  might 
never  witness  a  repetition ;  but  it  was 
only  by  using  the  just  and  available  means 
which  God  had  put  in  their  power,  that 
they  could  hope  to  avert  them,  and  to 
advance  the  civilisation  of  the  people.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  where  a  tenant 
had  made  such  improvement,  he  should  be 
secured  in  possession  for  a  compensating 
period  as  if  he  had  got,  at  the  time  of 
beginning  to  make  these  improvements,  a 
lease  to  cover  such  a  period.  After  coming 
to  that  conclusion,  he  had  been  greatly 
fortified  in  it  by  what  he  had  found  in 
the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1849 — one  clause 
of  which,  after  reciting  the  importance  of 
encouraging  such  improvements,  went  on 
to  direct  the  valuator  not  to  include  hi  his 
valuation  any  of  those  agricultural  improve- 
ments specified  in  the  Land  Improvement 
Act,  which  had  been  made  seven  years 
before  the  time  of  valuation.  In  the  Gene- 
ral Land  Valuation  Act  a  similar  clause 
was  introduced.  The  Bill  of  1850  con- 
fined the  retrospective  clauBe^^  cases  jin 
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which  the  property  was  under  the  value  of 
10{.  But  he  could  see  no  principle  upon 
which  a  property  worth  202.  should  he 
placed  in  a  worse  condition  than  a  pro- 
perty of  lOZ.  The  fact  showed  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Legislature  it  was  quite  pes- 
sihle  to  ascertain  when  and  what  improve- 
ments had  been  made»  and  it  further 
showed  that  the  law  was  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  justice^  and  was  founded  upon 
grounds  of  policy.  In  his  humble  judg* 
ment.  the  tenant  was  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion (if  ejected  on  the  title)  for  the  period 
not  yet  expired,  and  he  had  accordingly 
introduced  provisions  to  carry  out  that 
principle,  guarded  so  as  fully  to  secure 
the  rights  of  both  parties.  Another  case 
had  been  forcibly  put  with  respect  to  im- 
provements made  at  a  time  when  prices 
were  so  high  that  the  tenant  was  enabled 
to  pay  a  higher  rent;  and  it  was  said  that 
the  tenant  should  have  the  power  of  sur^ 
rendering  his  farm  whenever  he  pleased, 
and  of  then  forcing  compensation  from  the 
landlord  for  the  unexpired  period  of  his 
tenure;  but,  with  every  desire  to  favour 
the  honest  and  industrious  occupier,  he 
must  say  he  could  not  reconcile  such  a  de- 
mand with  the  great  principle  of  the  rights 
of  property  on  which  all  civilised  society 
must  ultimately  rest.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  any  attempt  to  carry  out  this  propo- 
sal by  legislative  enactment,  which  he 
could  not  see  his  way  at  all  clearly  to  do, 
must  interfere  with  the  adjustment  of  rent 
between  landlord  and  tenant  which  it  was 
80  desirable  to  leave  to  mutual  contract. 
It  was  true  that  in  the  working  out  of 
these  relations  there  were  evila  to  be  found 
which  were  inseparable  from  all  general 
systems,  but  they  were  evils  which  he  did 
not  think  the  Legislature  could  rectify  by 
stepping  in  further  between  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  land.  If,  however,  he  had 
failed  in  providing  a  remedy  for  any  par- 
ticular evU  which  might  be  removed,  and 
if  any  hen.  Member  thought  he  had  not 
done  full  justice  in  any  special  case,  he 
would  be  delighted  to  give  his  most  candid 
and  careful  consideration  to  any  clause  that 
might  be  framed  to  remove  these  imper- 
fections, and  to  recommend  it  to  the 
House,  should  he  think  it  deserving  of 
support.  If  he  thought  he  could  not  in- 
troduce such  clauses,  of  course  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  suggested  and  framed  them 
would  be  at  liberty  to  lay  their  proposi- 
tions before  the  House.  But  when  he 
found  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  declaring 
brfore  the  Devon  Commission,  stating  that  I 
Mr.  Napier  ' 


the  great  object  which  he  had  in  view  waa 
to  secure  practically  a  continuance  of  pos- 
session to  the  improvbg  tenant ;  and  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  to  him,  that  he 
was  of  opinion  the  adjustment  of  rent  waa 
a  thing  which  could  not  be  done  by  any 
compulsory  enactment ;  and  when  he  found 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  oounty  of  Cork, 
in  a  pamphlet  he  wrote  on  the  land  ques^ 
tion,  stating  that  he  looked  on  compulsory 
legisUtion  on  such  a  subject  as  a  delusion 
of  a  moat  mischievous  description,  he  quite 
agreed  with  them,  believing,  as  he  <Ud, 
that  these  were  cases  in  which  the  Legis- 
lature could  not  advantageously  interfere. 
He  had  done  as  much  as  could  be  done,  so 
far  as  he  could  see,  to  protect  and  secure 
the  tenant;  but  he  could  not  approve  of 
a  law  to  enable  the  tenant  to  compel  com- 
pensation from  the  landlord  by  surrender- 
ing his  farm  when  he  pleased.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  encourage  the  tenant  to 
continue  his  improvements  to  the  end  of 
his  term,  and  not,  as  was  too  often  the 
case,  carry  them  on  for  a  short  time  and 
then  withdraw;  and  it  would  be  seen  that 
the  regulations  for  the  outgoing  tenant  had 
been  framed  with  that  view.  The  law  of 
emblements  was  rendered  a  little  more 
liberal  than  it  was  made  in  the  law  of 
1851,  and  some  alterations  had  idso  been 
made  in  respect  to  fixtures.  The  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  Bill  referred  to  the  pro- 
cedure in  civil-bill  courts,  and  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  compensation  for  the 
improvements  of  tenants  trom  year  to  year 
was  to  be  enforced.  The  quantity  of  de- 
tails unavoidably  noticed  fell  far  short  of. 
the  entire  of  the  provisions  actually  em- 
bodied in  these  Bills,  which  he  now  must 
leave  for  future  discussion  in  Committee. 

Such,  then,  was  the  outline  of  the  code 
which  be  proposed  for  the  adoption  of  the 
House,  and  the  acceptance  of  such  pro- 
prietors and  tenants  in  Ireland  as  might 
not  desire  to  sacrifice  any  of  those  rights 
of  property  which  formed  the  basis  of  civil 
society.  Subject  to  these  rights,  and  so 
far  as  their  just  limits  would  allow,  he  had 
endeavoured  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  Ire- 
land in  a  liberal  and  generous  spirit.  In 
preparing  this  code,  and  in  considering 
every  suggestion  submitted  to  him,  he 
knew  he  had  added  many  an  hour  of  toil 
to  a  life  of  no  ordinary  labour.  Every 
suggestion  which  might  hereafter  be  of- 
fered, from  whatever  quarter  it  might 
come,  would  be  accepted  and  considered  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  these  measures 
had  been  submitted  to  the  jp^onse.     He 
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knew  the  reoompense  too  often  bestowed 
on  those  who  preferred  the  moderate  and 
equitable  adjustment  of  extreme  opinions 
and  conflicting  claims  to  the  gratification 
of  narrow  prejudices,  but  who  considered 
the  common  weal  and  the  interests  of  all 
as  paramount  to  the  selfish  demands  of 
any  class  or  party.  The  man  who  was 
clamorous  about  rights  and  negligent  of 
duties  would  depreciate  his  labours;  the 
grinding  middleman  would  dislike,  and  the 
&otiou8  or  fraudulent  tenant  would  heartily 
condemn  them — for  all  this  he  was  quite 
prepared.  Enough  for  him,  if  by  this  code 
he  bad  provided  a  freer  course  for  industry, 
and  haa  raised  up  an  obstacle  to  injustice. 
If  he  should  afford  the  means  of  developing 
effectively  the  resources  of  a  land  which 
God  had  blessed  but  man  had  blighted,  the 
recompense  would  be  to  him  an  exceeding 
great  reward.  They  might  ask  him,  indeed, 
whether  he  hoped  that  by  any  measure  of 
legislation  they  could  bring  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  Ireland  ?  And  he  should  answer, 
that  they  could  not,  except  in  so  far,  in- 
deed, as  their  legislation  might  be  a  por- 
tion of  that  appointed  agency  which  He 
could  bless  whose  gracious  touch  could 
make  the  very  act  of  ministering  to  the 
wanta  of  the  multitude  the  occasion  and 
the  means  of  increase  and  abundance.  The 
voice  of  mercy  had  resuscitated  Ireland—- 
the  flush  and  flow  of  returning  life  reani- 
mated her  frame;  but  still  was  she  bound 
in  the  grave-clothes  in  which  severe  policy 
and  sore  affliction  had  enwrapped  her: 
loose  her  and  let  her  go. 
Motion  made  and  Question  proposed-— 

"That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  fitcUitate  the  improvement  of  Landed  Pro- 
pertj  in  Ireland  by  Owners  of  Settled  Estatea." 

Mr.  GONOLLY  said,  he  was  sure  that 
the  House  generally  must  participate  in  the 
pleasure  which  he  himself  felt  at  hearing 
such  a  speech  as  that  which  they  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  addressed  to  them 
by  the  right  hen.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  and  which  he  admired 
not  only  for  its  tone  and  temper,  but  be* 
cause  it  was  ennobled  by  the  highest  sen- 
timents of  public  policy.  Great  as  was 
his  respect  for  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  and  great  as  was  his  wish  to 
see  the  question  brought  before  the  House 
conducted  to  a  proper  conclusion,  he  had 
no  idea  that  it  would  have  been  put  by  him 
on  so  clear  and  on  such  an  eminently  work- 
ing footing.  He  did  hope,  therefore,  that 
the  House  had  given  and  would  give  every 


attention  to  the  measures  submitted  to 
them,  and  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  be  assisted  and  sustained 
by  all  sides  of  the  House  in  the  moderate 
and  judicious  course  he  had  proposed. 

Mb.  Sergeant  SHEE  said,  that  he  had 
listened  with  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
very  able  speech  of  the  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land, and  must  tell  him  that  he  was  very 
much  mistaken,  and  would  do  great  injus- 
tice, if  he  thought  that  the  Members  who 
had  been  returned  by  Irish  constituencies 
to  that  House,  would,  as  he  had  insinuated, 
seek  to  obtain  popularity  in  Ireland  by  any 
attack  upon  the  rights  of  property.  He 
( Sergt.  Shoe),  for  one,  had  undertaken  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  Bill  for  the 
regulation  of  the  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  but 
he  could  never  have  been  induced  to  take 
that  step  if  he  had  been  of  opinion  that 
there  was  one  word  in  the  Bill  which  tend- 
ed to  touch  or  trench  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree on  the  just  rights  of  property.  He 
was  disposed  to  give  to  all  the  suggestions 
contained  in  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  fbr  Ire- 
land a  most  candid  consideration,  and 
he  thought  that  there  was  much  in  the 
measures  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  introduced  worthy  of  being  fa- 
vourably entertained,  and  he  was  resolved  to 
avow  his  approval  of  that  which  might  ap- 
pear to  him  worthy  of  the  approbation  and 
adoption  of  the  House.  As  to  three  of  the 
Bills  which  had  been  laid  before  the  House, 
however  he  might  be  inclined  to  differ  with 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  on 
some  of  their  details,  he  believed  that  there 
was  much  in  every  one  of  those  three  Bills 
deserving  of  the  attention  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Legislature;  and  though  he  could 
not  hope  to  be  able,  by  any  assistance  he 
could  give'  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  who  was  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  complicated  law  in 
Ireland,  to  lighten  his  labours,  he  could 
assure  him  it  would  not  be  from  any  want 
of  hearty  good  will  on  his  (Sergt.  Shoe's) 
part  that  he  was  not  successful,  and  that 
he  would  not,  from  any  party  or  factious 
motive,  hesitate  to  do  him  full  and  entire 
justice  on  a  question  which  ought  not  to 
be  a  question  of  party  at  all.  Having  said 
thus  much,  he  felt  bound  frankly  to  state 
that  the  last  Bill  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  brought  forward, 
was  not  calculated  in  his  (Sergt.  Shoe's) 
opinion  to  give  the  slightest  satisfaction  jn 
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Ireland.  The  first  part  of  that  Bill  which 
related  to  prospective  improvements  was 
hut  a  second  edition  of  the  Bill  introduced 
hy  Lord  Stanley  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
1845;  and  of  the  two  Bills  of  Lord  Lincoln 
and  Sir  William  Somerville.  Of  all  these 
measures  the  one  which  gave  most  dissa- 
tisfaction in  Ireland  was  the  Bill  which  had 
heen  hrought  forward  by  the  present  Prime 
Minister;  and  he  (Sergt.  Shoe)  felt  assured 
that  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  which  seemed  to  be 
but  a  renewal  of  that  measure,  would  be 
received  with  the  same  dissatisfaction.  As 
to  that  part  of  the  Bill  which  related  to 
what  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man called  retrospective  compensation,  he 
felt  convinced  that  that  also  was  unlikely 
to  be  received  with  favour  by  the  Irish 
people.  He  would  not  enter  into  a  length- 
ened discussion  on  that  point,  because  he 
hoped  to  have  on  an  early  day  an  opportu- 
nity of  addressing  the  House  upon  the  sub- 
ject. He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Bill  of 
the  right  hoD.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
defective  in  another  point.  It  made  no 
provision  for  the  security  of  the  vast  amount 
of  property  accumulated  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  It  left  it  altogether  unprotected. 
Nay,  more;  it  did  worse,  because,  when 
the  House  had  been  called  upon  to  con- 
sider a  Tenant  Right  Bill,  and  when  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  had  brought  the  result  of  his 
consideration  of  the  subject  under  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  and  yet  made  no 
provision  for  the  Tenant  Right  in  Ulster, 
he,  in  fact,  said  it  was  a  right  which  ought 
not  to  be  recognised,  and  which  the  land- 
lords would  be  justified  in  disregarding.  He 
(Sergt.  Shee)  would  not  discuss  the  various 
details  of  the  Bill  until  it  was  laid  before 
the  House,  but  he  felt  assured  that,  so  far 
from  giving  satisfaction,  it  would  create 
dismay  and  consternation,  if  it  did  not  cause 
disturbance,  in  what  had  hitherto  been  the 
most  prosperous  part  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  GEORGE  said,  he  rose  with  ex- 
treme reluctance  to  address  the  House  for 
the  first  time.  He  felt  that  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
had  brought  to  the  consideration  of  that 
all-important  subject  all  that  legal  skill, 
extreme  industry,  and  right  feeling  could 
supply  to  settle  the  conflicting  claims  of 
two  classes  whose  interests  ought  to  be 
identical.  He  did  not  mean  to  pledge  him- 
self to  all  the  details  of  those  measures,  as 
there  might  be  questions  connected  with 
agricultural  matters  worthy  of  considera- 
Mr,  Sergeant  Shee 


tion  by  and  by;  but  the  right  hon.  and 
learaed  Gentleman  had  stated  most  fairly 
and  candidly  that  he  was  perfectly  ready 
to  listen  to  suggestions  on  all  matters  of 
detail,  and  to  submit  his  measures  to  the 
judgment  of  those  persons  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  who  were  best  informed  upon 
the  questions  under  discussion.  He  should 
not  have  stood  up,  therefore,  had  it  not 
been  for  some  observations  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  he 
was  not  the  man  to  do  anything  to  trench 
on  the  rights  of  property.  He  confessed 
he  was  glad  to  hear  that  statement,  be- 
cause he  thought  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  charge  of  the  original 
Bill  of  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  in  which 
were  two  clauses  introduced  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Sergt.  Shee)  him- 
self, which,  in  his  humble  judgment, 
were  utterly  incompatible  with  the  free 
rights  of  property.  He  thought  that  any 
attempt  to  force  perpetuity  of  tenure,  or 
to  fix  a  conipulsory  value  of  rents,  was  ut- 
terly subversive  of  all  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty; and,  therefore,  if  he  was  to  draw  a 
conclusion  from. the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's statement,  it  would  be  that  he 
(Sergt.  Shee)  had  determined  to  abandon 
those  clauses  to  which  he  alluded  in  the  Ten- 
ant Right  Bill.  Sure  he  was  that  no  Par- 
liament— not  composed  of  landlords  merely, 
but  of  fair,  honest,  honourable  men — could 
ever  agree  to  them.  This  was  not  the 
time  for  entering  into  details,  but  he  should 
have  thought  himself  wanting  in  his  duty  to 
his  constituents  if  he  had  not  taken  this  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  stating  his  opinion 
that  the  measures  now  introduced  would 
give  general  satisfaction  in  Ireland.  He 
hoped  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  add  to 
the  Bills  clauses  which  would  destroy,  in 
all  probability,  their  good  effect,  and  mar 
the  success  of  this  latest  effort  to  give 
peace  and  contentment  to  that  country. 

Mr.  KIRK  said,  he  wished  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  importance  of  these 
Bills  to  Ireland,  and  to  state  that  this 
question  of  landlord  and  tenant  involved 
the  internal  peace  and  tranquillity  of  that 
country.  It  had  been  said  that  Ireland  was 
the  chief  difficulty  of  every  English  Ministry. 
And  why  ?  Because  its  annals  were  annals 
of  agrarian  crime,  arisug  out  of  disagree- 
ments between  landlord  and  tenant.  It 
was,  therefore,  most  desirable  for  all  par- 
ties to  unite  to  promote  the  good  of  Ire- 
land, to  promote  her  peace  and  prosperity, 
grounded  as  that  prosperity  must  ever  be 
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on  her  internal  peace.  He  felt,  and  must 
acknowledge,  a  deep  obligation  to  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  for  the 
code  of  laws  he  had  just  proposed,  as  well 
as  for  the  manner,  spirit,  tone,  and  temper 
with  which  he  had  introduced  them;  and 
he,  for  one,  should  never  offer  the  slightest 
degree  of  factious  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sures now  under  discussion,  but  he  must 
say  that  one  important  element,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  rent,  had  been  left  out.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  had  alluded,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  address,  to  that  district  of  Ireland 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  agrarian 
outrage.  When,  in  1846,  the  Legislature 
repealed  the  Corn  Laws,  and  when  concur- 
rently it  pleased  God  to  bring  on  Ireland 
the  potato  blight,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  rents  previously  contracted  for  could 
be  paid.  For  a  long  time  the  occu- 
piers in  Ireland — in  the  north  of  Ireland 
more  particularly — had  made  all  improve- 
ments, not  merely  on  their  farms,  but 
public  roads  and  buildings.  There  was 
not  a  road  or  a  bridge,  a  courthouse,  gaol, 
or  bridewell,  but  what  had  been  construct- 
ed by  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  the  land- 
lords not  contributing  a  shilling  unless 
when  occupiers.  That  time  they  had  high 
prices,  caused  latterly  by  the  operation  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  previously  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Prior  to  1845,  the  usual  course  for 
settling  their  claim  for  improvements  was 
for  the  tenant,  when  leaving,  to  agree  with 
another  person  for  a  certain  sum  of  money 
as  compensation  for  the  improvements,  then 
to  take  this  new  tenant  to  the  landlord,  and 
satisfy  him  of  his  sufficiency.  Thus  the 
sale  was  completed,  and  the  outgoing 
tenant  compensated;  the  landlord  had  his 
property  in  the  soil;  the  tenant  his  in  the 
improvements.  This  system  had  worked 
very  well,  but  when  the  potato  blight  and 
the  Corn  Law  repeal  came,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  occupiers  to  pay  their  rents. 
Since  that  there  had  been  a  system  of 
combination  and  conspiracy  extending  itself 
over  a  great  portion  of  the  most  peace- 
able part  of  Ireland,  and  stretching  on,  as 
he  beliered,  even  into  England.  When  the 
landlord  refused  to  lower  the  rent,  the 
dread  expedient  was  resorted  to  of  shoot- 
ing the  agent.  What  had  not  been  grant- 
ed to  remonstrance  was  conceded  to  terror, 
and  this  in  the  surrounding  properties  as  well 
as  in  those  in  which  such  extremities  had 
been  proceeded  to.  The  rents  wero  lowered. 
Now,  in  none  of  these  Bills  did  he  see  any 


proposition  to  meet  this  grievous  and  un- 
fortunate state  of  things.  As  a  merchant 
and  a  free-trader,  he  should  be  ashamed  of 
himself  to  argue  for  a  compulsory  valuation 
of  rents;  but  he  thought  these  measures 
should  include  a  clause  providing,  where 
the  landlord  and  tenant  could  not  between 
themselves  agree  upon  the  price  of  the 
land,  that  then  permission  should  be  given 
to  the  tenant  to  resign  his  holding  to  the 
landlord,  and  get  from  him  the  value  of 
the  improvements  he  had.  made  upon  it, 
subject  to  proper  restrictions.  This  would 
completely  destroy  all  .cause  of  agrarian 
crime.  He  wished  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  turn  his  attention 
to  this  point,  and  exert  himself  to  produce 
security  for  person  and  property  in  Ireland; 
and  he  trusted  and  hoped  that  the  admir- 
able observations  made  by  Her  Majesty  at 
the  close  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Speech 
would  be  duly  attended  to,  and  that  a  just 
and  generous  policy  towards  that  country 
would  be  the  governing  rule  of  the  Admin- 
istration. 

Mb.  F.  GREVILLE  said,  he  thought 
the  House  and  the  country  were  much 
indebted  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land, for  the  admirable  spirit  in  which 
he  had  introduced  those  measures,  as  well 
as  for  many  valuable  provisions  which  they 
contained.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  (Mr. 
Greville)  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  (Sergt.  Shee),  that 
the  last  Bill  which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
not  give  satisfaction  to  the  tenantry  in  Ire- 
land. It  should  be  remembered  that  there 
could  be  no  comparison  made  between  the 
position  of  the  tenant  class  in  Ireland  and 
in  this  cQuntry.  In  England  the  improye- 
ments  in  land  were  almost  universally  car- 
ried out  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords, 
while  in  Ireland  they  were  almost  as  uni- 
rersally  the  work  of  the  tenants.  For 
these  improvements  the  Irish  tenantry  na- 
turally looked  for  compensation  when  they 
were  ejected  from  their  holdings;  and  their 
claim  in  that  respect,  ought,  he  thought, 
to  be  acknowledged  by  Parliament.  Emi- 
gration from  Ireland  was  continuing  upon 
as  large  a  scale  as  ever,  and  the  only  hope 
we  had  of  preserving  the  population — that 
population  of  which  we  might  yet  stand  in 
need,  and  which  had  always  stood  faithful 
to  this  country  in  times  of  danger — was  to 
do  that  which  would  secure  the  tenant  in 
his  application  of  capital  to  the  land,  and 
retain  him  at  home.  i ' 
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Lord  NAAS  said,  he  did  not  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  prolonging  a  useless  disous- 
sion  upon  points  of  detail,  which  it  would, 
at  that  momenta  be  impossible  for  them  to 
consider  in  an  efficient  or  satisfactory  man- 
ner. But  he  wished  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  correcting  a  mis-statement  which 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny  (Sergt.  Shoe),  when  he  had 
said  that  the  fourth  of  these  Bills — namely, 
that  for  giving  compensation  to  tenants  in 
Ireland — was  similar  to  the  Bill  upon  the 
same  subject  which  had  been  introduced 
by  Lord  Stanley,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  the  year  1845.  He  (Lord  Naas)  affirm* 
ed,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  was  no 
similarity  whaterer  between  the  two  Bills, 
with  the  single  exception  that  they  had 
both  been  framed  for  the  same  object. 
Their  details  were  entirely  different,  and 
the  machinery  by  which  their  end  was  to 
be  attained  was  equally  dissimilar.  The 
machinery  of  Lord  Stanley's  Bill  was  of  a 
very  oomplicated  characteri  and  such  as  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  work  out.  It 
proposed  that  Commissioners  and  Assistant 
Commissioners  should  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  the  im- 
provements contemplated  by  the  tenant 
should  be  considered  as  improvements  or 
not,  and  it  would  render  the  tenant  liable 
to  ruinous  litigation  before  he  could  begin 
any  improvement.  There  was  nothing  of 
that  kind  in  the  present  Bill.  There  were 
no  preliminaries  whatever,  and  it  would  be 
perfectly  competent  to  the  tenant  to  com- 
mence his  improvements  at  once;  and  any 
litigation  which  arose  at  all  must  arise 
when  the  landlord  proposed  to  eject  the 
tenant,  at  the  end  of  his  tenancy.  The 
improvements  could  thus  take  place  within 
a  week  after  the  first  steps  werei  taken  by 
the  tenant.  That  created  a  very  impor- 
tant difference  between  the  two  measures. 
He  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  expected  to  find  in 
the  Bill  an  attempt  to  legalise  the  tenant- 
right  of  Ulster.  He  was  perfectly  pre- 
pared for  that;  but  he  could  not  sit  down 
without  expressing  his  opinion-«-an  opinion 
entertained,  he  believed,  by  almost  every 
Gentleman  who  had  calmly  considered  that 
question,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  north  of  Ireland,  that  it 
would  be  simply  impossible  to  import  into 
an  Act  of  Parliament  the  tenant-right 
custom  as  it  existed  in  Ulster.  That  cus- 
tom varied  on  almost  every  estate.  It  was 
founded  on  ancient  usages,  which  differed 
m  different  parishes;  and  it  would  be  im- 


possible to  embody  it  in  any  system  of 
legisUition  without  dealing  separately  with 
nearly  every  farm.  He  believed,  too,  that 
any  legislation  which  would  have  for  its  ob^ 
ject  the  legalisation  of  the  tenant-right  sy»- 
tem  would  deprive  the  tenantry  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  of  the  advantages  which  they  at 
present  derived  from  that  system,  and  that 
by  any  effort  to  settie  the  question  by  legal 
enactment  they  would  be  losers  to  an  enor^ 
mous  amount.  He  would  not  detain  the 
House  any  longer.  He  had  witnessed  with 
great  satisfaction  the  kind  and  liberal  spirit 
in  which  the  proposals  of  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  been  received,  even 
by  those  Gentlemen  who  differed  from  him; 
and  he  was  sure  that  in  future  discussions 
on  the  Bill  they  would  all  approach  the 
question  with  a  sincere  and  honest  wish  to 
provide  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Ireland. 

Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  four  Bills, 
which  were  each  read  P. 

Houso  adjourned  at  half  after  Nine 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  November  23, 1852. 

MiNOTSB.]      Took  ihe  Oaths. — The  Lord  Dun- 
Mndle  and  Clanconal. 

Their  Lordships  met;  and  having  gone 
through  the  business  on  the  paper. 
House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS. 

Tuesday,  November  23,  1852. 

Mctutks.]    Public  Bill. — 1"  West  India  Colo- 
nies, Ao.,  Loans  Act  Amendment. 

THE  CONSTABLESHIP  OF  THE  TOWER. 
Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  he  whed 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  at  War  relating  to  the 
appointment  of  Constable  of  the  Tower.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  probably  aware 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Army  Estimates 
refrained  from  entering  into  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Tower  garrison,  because  they 
were  informed  that  at  the  expiration  of  the 
patent  all  the  offices  would  undergo  revi- 
sion. That  was  certainly  stated  by  Mr. 
Fox  Maule,  now  Lord  Panmure.  A  va- 
cancy had  now  unfortunately  taken  place 
through  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton; and  he  perceived  that  Lord  Comber- 
mere  had  since  been  appointed  Constable 


Mr.  BERESFORD  said,  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Armj  and  Oidnanoe  Esti- 
mates the  then  Secretary  at  War  (Lord 
Panmure)  certainly  stated,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Resolution  of  a  Committee 
of  1833,  the  whole  staff  of  appointments 
at  the  Tower  was  to  he  suhjeot  to  revi- 
sion at  the  death  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  ;  hut  on  tuminff  to  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  he  did  not  find 
any  such  resolution*  With  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  Viscount  Combermere  as 
Constable  of  the  Tower,  he  begged  to  in- 
form the  right  hon.  Gendeman  that  the  ap« 
pointment  was  made  on  the  death  of  the 
bttke  of  Wellington,  with  this  provision, 
that  not  only  the  emoluments  of  the  Con- 
stable, but  those  of  other  offices  also,  as 
they  became  vacant,  were  to  be  subject  to 
any  revision  which  Parliament  might  choose 
to  make.  But  he  must  also  beg  to  make 
this  further  remark :  That  from  the  Army 
Estimates  of  the  present  year  he  found 
that  the  total  sum  given  to  reward  distin- 
guished services  amounted  to  18,0002.; 
that  the  sum  to  distinguished  officers  was 
9,6742.1  for  garrisons  held  by  officers,  as 
rewards  for  military  services,  2,93 U.;  the 
amount  borne  on  the  Vote  for  rewards  was 
12,6051.;  the  amount  borne  on  the  staff 
for  the  Tower  of  London  was  3,91  H.;  the 
amount  of  appointments  on  the  staff  which, 
when  vacateo,  were  applicable  as  rewards, 
was  4452.— making  aitogether  16,9632.;  to 
which  was  added  the  sum  of  1,0362.,  ma- 
king a  total  sum  of  18,0002.  That  was 
an  estimate  to  which  was  appended,  not 
the  name  of  "  William  Beresford,"  but 
"  Robert  Vernon  Smith."  The  •'  Tower 
of  London"  was  included  in  rewards  for 
distinguished  eervices;  and  he  was  sure 
that  in  the  case  of  Viscount  Combermere, 
who  had  served  his  country  upwards  of 
sixty  years — ^in  India,  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world — 9002. 
was  not  too  large  a  sum  under  that  head. 
He  begged  leave  further  to  say,  in  answer 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  question, 
that  whenever  any  Parliamentary  inquiry 
should  be  made  on  the  question,  the  Go- 
vernment would  most  willingly  give  their 
best  consideration  to  it. 
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of  the  Tower.  He  wished  to  know  whether 
the  establishment  was  subjected  to  revision 
previously  to  Lord  Combermere's  appoint- 
ment, or  whether  the  appointment  had  been 
made  subject  to  any  revision  which  might 
hereafter  take  place,  which  he  conceived  to 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  Commit- 
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HARBOURS,  fto. 

ADioaAL  BERKELEY  said,  he  begged 
to  put  the  following  questions  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty:  Whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment intend  to  introduce  a  Bill  for 
the  better  regulation  of  ports  and  har- 
bours? Whether  the  present  Board  of 
Admiralty,  soon  after  their  accession  to 
office,  gave  directions  that  the  names  of 
the  workmen  and  artificers,  recommended 
for  promotion,  were  to  be  sent  direct  to  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  instead  of  being 
first  submitted  to  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy, 
as  had  been  previously  the  rule  9  Whether 
any  correspondence  took  place  with  the 
Surveyor  in  consequence  of  such  order, 
and  whether  such  order  is  still  in  force  ? 
Whether  a  Committee  of  Officers  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  and  report  on  steam 
ships,  steam  engines,  and  the  subject  gene- 
rally as  applicable  to  naval  purposes;  and 
the  reason  for  such  Committee  separating 
without  coming  to  any  conclusion  or  making 
any  report  ? 

Ma.  STAFFORD  said,  in  answer  to  the 
first  question,  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Goveinment  to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  that 
subject.  In  reply  to  the  second,  he  had 
to  state  that  he  supposed  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  alluded,  in  the  wording  of 
his  question,  to  the  arrangement  made  by 
Mr.  Ward  in  1847.  The  arrangement, 
which  was  first  made  when  the  Navy  Pay 
Office  was  consolidated  with  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  in  1843,  confirmed  in  1844,  and 
assumed  to  be  in  existence  in  1847,  when 
Mr.  Ward  issued  his  last  regulation,  was 
still  in  force,  and  had  not  been  at  all  dis- 
turbed by  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty. 
There  was  no  correspondence  with  the  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Navy  on  the  subject.  In  an- 
swer to  the  third  question,  he  thought  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  assumed 
that  the  Committee  of  Officers  had  sepa- 
rated; but  that  was  not  so.  The  Commit- 
tee, on  their  appointment,  proceeded  to 
visit  Glasgow  and  Liverpool.  They  found, 
however,  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  instituted,  it 
wonid  be  necessary  to  expend  a  greater 
sum  in  the  prosecution  of  their  researches 
than  was  desirable.  For  that  reason  the 
Committee  returned  to  town,  and  did  not 
prosecute  the  inquiry  further;  but  it  was  in 
contemplation  for  them  to  resume  their 
functions. 

Mr.  RICH  said,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  any  steps  had  been  taken  by  the 
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Admiralty  with  a  view  to  render  the  naval 
defences  of  the  ooantry  more  efEcient,  in 
pursuance  of  the  recommendations  of  a 
Commission  which  sat  on  the  subject  ?        ' 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  the  Commission 
to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  referred  made 
a  report,  in  which  they  suggested  certain 
things  to  be  done,  and  other  things  which 
it  would  be  desirable  to  do  when  the  next 
mail  contracts  came  under  consideration; 
but  he  (Mr.  Stafford)  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  stste  what  those  suggestions  were, 
for  the  present  at  all  events. 

Subject  dropped. 

COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION— FREE 

TRADE. 
Mb.VILLIERS  rose,  in  pursuance  of  no- 
tice, to  move  the  following  Resolutions  : — 

**  That  it  is  tho  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the 
improved  condition  of  the  Country,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  Industrious  Classes,  is  mainly  the  re- 
sult of  recent  Commercial  Legislation,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Act  of  1846,  wluoh  established  the 
free  admission  of  Foreign  Com,  and  that  that  Act 
was  a  wise,  just,  and  beneficial  measure. 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the 
maintenance  md  further  extension  of  the  policy  of 
Free  Trade,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Protection,  will 
best  enable  the  property  and  industry  of  the  Na- 
tion to  bear  the  burthens  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
and  will  most  contribute  to  the  general  prosperity, 
welfare,  and  contentment  of  the  people. 

**  That  this  House  is  ready  to  take  into  its  con- 
sideration any  measures  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  these  Resolutions  which  may  be  laid  before 
it  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  then  said :  Sir,  in 
rising  to  submit  to  this  House  the  Resolu- 
tions of  which  I  have  given  notice,  I  think 
it  right  to  state  why  I  have  deemed  it  my 
duty  to  persevere  in  the  Motion,  and  why  I 
did  not  accede  to  the  request  which  was 
made  to  me  originally  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, that  I  would  postpone  the  Motion 
until  a  time  subsequent  to  his  proposal  of 
some  measures  which  he  said  he  wished  to 
lay  before  the  House.  With  this  view  I 
beg  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  its  own  position  with  respect  to  the  great 
matter  which  we  are  specially  summoned 
at  this  unusual,  and  perhaps  inconvenient, 
season  to  settle.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session, 
there  was  a  sort  of  general  concurrence 
in  the  propriety  of  not  moving  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Address;  which  I  think  was 
chiefly  occasioned  by  a  feeling,  that  as 
this  Session  was  a  special  one,  a  more  de- 
liberate consideration  might  be  given  to 
this  subject  upon  some  future  or  distinct 


occasion.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that,  on  the  first  evening  I  gave  notice 
that  I  should,  on  a  future  occasion,  bring 
the  matter  distinctly  under  the  notice  of 
the  House.  But,  Sir,  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  unanimity  which  prevailed 
on  the  first  night  of  this  Session  was,  that 
this  House  became  bound  by  the  contents 
of  the  Address;  and  with  respect  to  that 
particular  matter  on  which  we  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  summoned,  we 'were 
bound  by  that  paragraph  or  passage  in  the 
Speech  which  had  reference  to  it,  which 
was  the  subject  of  observation  on  that 
night,  and  which,  I  may  add,  was  at 
that  time  so  justly  and  so  generally  ob- 
jected to  by  the  House,  and  I  am  not 
exaggerating  the  case,  when  I  say  which, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  has  been 
so  universally  condemned.  Something 
like  an  official  intimation  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Government  upon  the  great  matter  on 
which  the  last  Parliament  had  been  dis- 
solved and  the  new  Parliament  had  been 
called  together,  was  expected ;  persons 
were  hoping  either  to  hear  that  opinion 
intimated  through  the  Speech,  or  the  view 
entertained  by  tho  Government  of  the 
opinion  which  the  country  had  expressed 
on  the  subject ;  but  where  they  expected 
to  have  this  information,  nothing  is  found 
hut  what  I  think  has  been  properly  desig- 
nated an  unworthy  evasion  of  the  whole 
matter.  Whereas  it  was  expected  to  find 
something  in  that  part  of  the  speech 
distinctly  stated,  they  found  nothing  de* 
cided,  nothing  asserted,  something  im- 
plied which  was  very  questionable,  while 
the  paragraph  concluded  in  terms  which 
I  venture  to  say  there  was  not  a  man  who 
did  not  consider  were  used  purposely  not  to 
be  respectful  to  this  House.  I  say  that. 
Sir,  most  advisedly.  I  do  not  believe,  at 
least  in  the  modern  days  of  Parliament, 
that  there  has  ever  been  such  a  paragraph 
penned  or  addressed  by  any  Ministry  to 
this  House.  We  all  know  what  is  meant 
by  a  reference  to  **  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment." Why,  it  is  the  cant  sarcasm  or 
cynical  reflection  commonly  made  upon  the 
character  of  this  House.  Whenever  any- 
body wants  to  satirise  this  House,  he 
refers  in  a  sneering  tone  to  its  wisdom. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  just ;  but  I  say 
it  is  the  custom,  and  I  say  also  that 
there  was  not  a  man  in  this  House,  and 
I  believe  there  was  not  a  man  out  of 
this  House,  who  did  not  recognise  this  ob- 
ject in  the  terms  used  on  the  occasion. 
And  that  is  the  paragraph^  the  Speech 
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which  was  intended  to  satisfy  this  country 
upon  a  qnestion  distinctly  put  in  issue 
when  Parliament  was  dissolved,  to  which 
an  answer  is  said  to  have  heen  given, 
and  for  which  Parliament  has  been  sum- 
moned expressly  to  declare.  Why,  Sir, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  can  honestly  say  that 
for  a  moment  they  supposed  that  such 
a  passage  in  such, a  Speech  would  be  at 
all  satisfactory  to  what  they  themselves 
have  described  as  "  the  great  majority  of 
this  House."  And  still  more  am  I  sur- 
prised to  learn,  from  what  has  passed  re- 
cently in  another  place,  that  it  was  not 
only  expected  to  be  satisfactory,  but  that 
anybody  who  disputes  the  matter — anybody 
who  is  not  satisfied  with  such  an  allusion  to 
the  gi*eat  matter  in  question — is  factious, 
and  raises  a  question  about  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  the  Government,  or  re- 
sisting the  measures  which  are  in  con- 
templation for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 
Sir,  it  is  on  this  account  that  I  consider 
it  most  important  that  this  House  should 
come  to  some  positive  declaration  on  the 
great  question  at  issue.  This  House  is 
put  in  a  position  anything  but  satisfactory 
by  the  decision  of  tho  other  night.  I  said 
before,  and  I  repeat,  that  no  Amendment 
having  been  moved  to  the  Address,  the 
House  has  become  bound  by  its  contents; 
and,  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the 
country,  it  is  bound  by  the  passage  in  the 
Speech  to  which  I  have  referred;  and  I 
ask  whether  that  is  a  decent  or  a  satisfac- 
tory way  for  this  House  to  represent  the 
opinion  so  strongly  expressed  by  the 
country  upon  a  great  question  submitted 
to  it  ?  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  suggested^to 
me  to  waive  the  Motion  of  which  I  gave 
notice,  for  the  purpose  of  first  hearing  the 
measures  which  he  had  to  propose.  Now, 
Sir,  I  really  do  not  understand  the  logic  of 
such  a  proposition.  This  House  is  met  at 
this  time,  as  I  have  said  before,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  answer  of  the 
country  upon  a  matter  distinctly  referred 
to  it — the  policy  which  is  to  regulate  the 
commercial  interests,  of  the  country.  I 
am  only  saying  that  which  was  stated  by 
the  First  Minister  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  Session,  and  repeated  by  him  last 
night,  when  I  assert  that  is  the  purpose 
for  which  we  are  assembled  at  this  unusual 
time  of  the  year.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, without  anything  having  been  con- 
veyed in  the  Speech  as  to  the  opinion  of 
tho  Government  upon  this  subject,  or  with 
VOL.  CXXIII.    [thibd  series.] 


regard  to  the  elections  which  have  taken 
place,  proposes,  or  at  least  suggests  to  me, 
that  I  should  waive  the  proposition  which 
I  now  make  for  a  distinct  decision  of  the 
House,  until  he  brings  in  certain  measures. 
Now,  I  don't  know  what  these  certain 
measures  have  to  do  with  the  pui*pose  for 
which  we  have  met.  I  do  not  remember 
that  the  last  Parliament  was  dissolved  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  an  opinion  on  any 
measures,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
measures  have  been  submitted  to  the  coun- 
try. I  do  not  deny  that  certain  intima- 
tions were  made  in  another  place  of  mea- 
sures which  were  to  please  everybody,  if 
only  a  reasonable  time  were  given  for  their 
introduction.  That  may  all  make  a  very 
good  story  for  Gentlemen  to  tell  their  con- 
stituents, or  for  Cabinet  Ministers  to  an- 
nounce to  their  party,  but  it  will  not  do  for 
^a  House  of  Commons  assembled  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose,  and  determined  to  fulfil  the 
purpose  for  which  we  are  met.  We  have 
a  distinct  recollection  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Parliament  was  dissolved;  and 
it  was,  as  was  said  the  other  night,  to  be 
because  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  change  his 
opinion  on  a  certain  important  subject,  and 
thought  proper  to  assume  that  there  was  a 
doubt  upon  the  matter,  and  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  country  as  to  whether  he 
was  right  or  wrong  in  the  course  he  had 
adopted.  As  far  as  I  could  understand 
that  Minister,  kst  year,  he  consented  to 
be  ti-ied  by  his  country :  he  submitted  him- 
self—I  will  not  repeat  the  irreverent  addi- 
tion he  made — to  that  ordeal;  he  said  he 
would  be  tried  by  his  country,  and  that  is 
sufficient  to  justify  my  Motion.  He  has 
been  tried,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has 
been  found  wrong,  though  now  he  seems 
to  start  afresh,  and  says,  "  Well,  if  that 
won't  do,  I  must  try  something  else."  Cer- 
tainly, says  the  First  Minister,  "you  differ 
from  me  in  this  matter;  but  if  you  only 
give  me  a  little  time,  I  have  got  a  Col- 
league so  fertile  in  his  resources,  and  of 
such  transcendent  abilities,  that  he  will 
soon  prepare  a  substitute  for  you — some- 
thing that  you  will  be  delighted  with — 
something  that,  if  he  is  only  permitted  to 
produce  it,  is  sure  to  be  satisfactory  to  all 
parties."  I  do  not  deny  that  this  is  pos- 
sible. There  are  geniuses  of  that  kind, 
particularly  in  connexion  with  medicine, 
who  discover  remedies  for  every  evil  to 
which  the  flesh  is  heir;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  this  Colleague  is  preparing 
measures  which  will  be  universally  palat* 
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able,  if  he  has  onlj  plenty  of  time  to  pro- 
dace  them.  Bat  in  the  meantime  we  must 
think  of  the  business  for  which  we  are  as- 
sembled, and  come  to  the  decision  for 
which  we  have  met.  I  am  perfectly  aston- 
ished to  hear  that  a  Motion  so  obvious,  so 
reasonable,  as  I  hope  that  is  which  I  am 
about  to  submit  to  the  House,  one  so 
strictly  consistent  with  the  purpose  for 
which  we  are  assembled,  and  the  object 
with  which  we  were  dissolTod  and  dis« 
persed  through  the  country — I  am  per- 
fectly astonished  to  hear  that  the  very 
mention   of   such    a    fair    common-sense 

} proposition  is  considered  by  Her  Ma- 
esty's  GoTemment  and  their  support* 
era  to  be  factious.  Framed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  OTcrthrowing  the  Government  I 
Framed  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  Min- 
isters !  Really,  I  do  not  know  why  I  am 
implicitly  to  trust  this  Government,  or  to 
rest  satisfied  with  their  reputation  for  con* 
sistency!  I  do  not  soe  why  such  faith 
in  them  should  be  expected  from  any  man. 
I  dare  say  that  before  this  debate  termi- 
nates, we  shall  have  plenty  of  reasons 
given  why  we  should  all  agree;  but  still  I 
cannot  think  my  offence  deserves  the  name 
of  factiousness,  or — seeing  that  the  Go- 
Temment  has  not  yet  intimated  its  opinion 
-->why  I  should  not  submit  some  Motion 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  order  that  it 
may  express  its  collective  opinion,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  directions  its  Members  have 
received  from  their  constituents.  More- 
over, I  have  no  idea  of  what  the  measures 
are  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  to 
propose  with  a  view  of  silencing  a  factious 
opnosition.  I  certainly  have  read  the 
public  papera,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
collect  the  information  which  is  open  to 
everybody,  and  I  have  found  the  same 
difficulty  which  I  believe  has  been  felt  by 
every  one,  in  tracing  out  tlie  real  character 
of  these  measures.  I  have  read  carefully 
the  speeches  of  peraons  supposed  to  be  in 
the  confidence  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. One  of  them,  a  noble  Marquess, 
when  addressing  an  agricultural  audience, 
said  that  he  had  received  no  distinct  inti- 
mation of  what  the  Cabinet  contemplated, 
but  he  felt  perfectly  convinced  that  they 
in  some  way  or  other  intended  to  adrance 
the  a^ienltural  interest,  whether  by  a  tax 
on  spring  com,  or  by  meddiinji:  with  the 
currency  of  the  country,  he  could  not  say, 
but  relief  was  in  some  way  or  other  to  be 
afforded.  Turning  our  view  to  Essex,  we 
see  a  Gentleman  there,  who  has  given  his 
attention  particularly  to  the  currency,  and 
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who  intimates  that  there  oan  be  no  jastiee 
for  the  farmere  until  that  moat  unwise 
measure,  the  law  of  1819,  is  repealed. 
Again,  a  Gentleman  high  in  theoon6denoe 
of  Government,  one  holding  a  moat  im- 
portant position  in  the  Goveramont,  goes 
down  to  Lincolnshire  and  informa  the 
farmera  there— I  don't  allude  to  his  origi- 
nal speech,  in  which  he  stated  the  grounds 
of  his  confidence  in  l4>rd  Derby,  that  he 
knew  his  Lordship  to  be  a  thorough  pro- 
tectionist, one  who  had  nothing  at  heart 
but  the  re-enactment  of  a  protectionist 
policy — I  will  not  allude  to  that  speaeb,  it 
is  too  old,  it  was  made  some  months  ago-^ 
but  I  allude  to  the  speech  of  a  week  ago, 
which  I  consider  to  be  important.  In  that 
speech  he  says  that  there  are  only  two 
courses  open  to  the  Government :  either  to 
return  to  protection,  or  to  Kive  tba  agri- 
culturists in  its  place  something  as  good, 
which,  as  I  venture  to  read  it,  would  be, 
something  quite  as  bad.  These»  then*  are 
the  measures  shadowed  out  by  Members  in 
the  confidence  of  the  Govemoient*  and 
still  the  hon.  Gentleman  says— "Let  me 
bring  forward  my  measures,  let  me  have 
the  precedence  of  you."  Of  me,  who 
want  to  lay  down  some  principle  upon 
which  the  country  ought  to  regulate  iu 
commerce,  or,  according  to  an  expraeaion 
used  in  the  Hou»e  of  Lords,  its  intefasts. 
Before  you  do  that,  says  the  right  hen. 
Gentleman,  let  me  introduce  my  meaaures. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  aska  me  to 
assume  that  some  mischief  has  been  done, 
and*  that  some  reparation  is  required, 
which  he  must  be  aware  I  deny  in  foto, 
and  declare  the  direct  opposite  to  be  the 
ciyie.  Then  I  am  told  of  reecnt  converts. 
I  hear  of  persons  who  are  honeatly  de- 
sirous of  supporting  our  policy — peraons, 
too,  who  on  both  aides  of  the  House  are 
tender  on  the  subject — and  I  am  told 
that  we  have  framed  our  Resolutions  pur- 
posely to  offend  these  converts.  Give  us 
some  information  that  they  are  honest  eon- 
verts,  and  that  they  adopt  our  views  of 
commercial  policy,  and  certainly  they  aball 
receive  all  forbearance  from  this  aide  of 
the  House.  But,  as  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand, the  conrerts  to  free  trade,  if  con* 
verts  at  all,  are  so  from  necessity.  You 
have  dissolved  the  last  Parliament,  and 
you  have  got  a  verdict  against  you;  and 
you,  what  you  call,  bow  to  the  verdiet  of 
the  country.  Certainly  I  must  say  that  a 
more  convenient  coorae  for  a  party  I  never 
heard  of,  than  that  of  dissolving  Parlia- 
ment  to   obtain  a  rerdiel  from   publie 
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•pinum  M  to  whetker  tbej  are  right  or 
irroog,  and  the  adoption  of  Bueh  course 
affeenrarda«  One  cannot  boi  be  aarased  at 
H*  To  ase  a  rather  Tiilgar  meiaphor^  it 
it  nerelj,  "head«,  I  win,  tails,  joa  lose." 
If  proteotion  sncoeeds,  so  much  the  better, 
we  are  all  right.  If  free  trade  is  snoeess- 
fnl,  we  **  bow  "  to  the  verdiot  of  the  coun- 
try, bnt  at  all  efonta  we  remain  in.  I 
liefer  shonid  have  made  these  obserTations, 
BOr  have  taken  this  Kne  of  -argument,  had 
mot  ay  Motion  been  stigmattaed  aa  fae- 
tioos.  I  want  to  justifj  mj  ooarsOy  and 
to  show  to  the  eonntrj  that  I  am  reason- 
able in  tailing  for  a  dtstinet  declaration  of 
the  principles  that  are  to  guide  the  Qo* 
rernment*  I  belie?e  that  the  country  has 
declared  itself  to  be  perfectlj  satisfied  with 
its  einerience  of  recent  commercial  policy, 
and  oo»*t  want  to  have  it  changed.  On 
the  contrary,  they  want  to  have  it  declared 
tettled,  and  extended,  too.  And  I  cannot 
troderstand  why  the  Gorernment  should 
ketitate  to  declare  itself  satisfied  and  de- 
termined to  carry  that  policy  out  to  its 
fullest  extent.  If  I  am  to  understand  the 
arguments  or  speeches  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  or  at  least  of  the  First  Minis* 
ter  of  the  Grown,  they  mean  that  the 
ktter  has  not  abandoned  his  opinions  at 
all,  bnt  it  of  the  same  opinion  still.  That 
being  the  case,  I  cannot  understand  that 
there  it  anything  unreasonable  in  the 
country  declaring^leaTing  the  First  Min- 
kter  to  hie  opinionfr^that  they  also  adhere 
to  their  epiaieattf  and  that  they  should  be 
eapretced  by  tkehr  representatifos  in  this 
Heaae.  I  do  not  beliere  that  a  public 
meetiiig  oould  bo  called  in  any  part  of  the 
eeontry,  when  the  persons  assembled  would 
Bot  declare  that  they  had  derired  the 
greatest  advantages  from  the  changes 
irkilch  legislation  had  made  in  our  com- 
asereial  poMcy^  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  them,  and  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
return  to  lAie  old  system.  Then  I  want  to 
knew  wky  the  House  of  Commons  is  the 
last  place  in  which  such  opinions  are  to  be 
declared.  Why  are  we  to  come  with 
**  bended  knee  and  bated  breath  "  to  whis- 
aer  something  conditional  and  equitocal, 
Hke  this  paragraph  in  the  Queen's  Speech, 
which  seems  to  intimate  that  cfil  had 
resulted  from  the  commercial  changes, 
and  that  the  first  business  of  Parliament 
should  be  to  remedy  that  eril?  That 
paragraph  is  rague  and  mysterious:  we 
don't  undefitand  it.  We,  the  majority  of 
thia  House,  think,  and  have  declared  else* 
trbeva,  thai  ike  recent  ehaBgaa  were  wbe 


and  beneficial,  and  we  are  ateetnbled  herd 
to  declare  ^hem  so.  There  Is  one  things 
moreover,  which  cheers  me  oni  and  which 
satitfiea  ma  of  the  propiety  of  my  making 
this  Motion,  namely,  that  it  has  already  done 
some  good^-^the  good,  that  it  hat  produced 
the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. I  can  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentle^ 
man  that  I  hare  derired  the  greatest  satis-^ 
faction  from  seeing  his  Amendment,  which 
is  not  an  amendment  on  my  Resolution, 
but  a  great  amendment  of  his  own  politici 
and  that  of  his  party,  particularly  as  they 
are  propounded  in  the  Queen's  Speech, 
and  especially  in  a  recent  one  by  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  And  I  can  hardly 
be  induced  to  withdraw  my  Resolution  for 
the  sake  ef  this  Amendment,  because  I 
think  that  any  man  of  common  sense  see- 
ing the  two  propositions  Would  say  that 
mine  was  the  Amendment,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  the  original  proposi** 
tion.  Neither  would  I  withdraw  it,  if  it 
was  only  from  the  good  it  had  done 
already.  I  will  not  despair  that  before  the 
close  of  the  evening,  or  of  the  week,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  may  adopt  my  Reso- 
lution— perhaps  vote  for  it.  There  is  one 
point  in  the  Amendment  that  brings  us  so 
near  to  an  agreement  that  I  am  in  hopes 
we  shall  have  but  one  division,  or  perliaps 
none.  It  is  a  most  valuable  admission, 
"  that  one  of  the  Acts  of  Our  recent  legis- 
lation had  cheapened  protisions,  and  there- 
ky  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes."  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  that  point; 
and  so  much  do  I  agree  with  him  that  I 
have  specifically  referred  to  that  Act;  and 
so  entirely  do  I  agree  with  him  in  his  re- 
ference to  that  Act,  which  hat  cheapened 
provisions,  and  thereby  improved  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  his  Amendment, 
says  it  has,  that- 1  have  characterised  it 
as  a  wise  and  just  measure.  If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  still  requires  me  to  with- 
draw my  Resolution,  he  will  feel  obliged 
to  tell  me  why  an  Act  which,  according  to 
his  own  Amendment,  has  conferred  such  an 
inestimable  blessing  on  the  people,  should 
not  receive  the  character  which  I  have  given 
it.  I  should  be  surprised  if  there  should 
be  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  his  friends 
to  adroit  that  character  to  be  just;  for, 
having  long  cbnsidered  the  subject,  having 
many  times  assisted  in  its  discussion  in 
this  House,  I  have  a  distinct  recollection 
that  this  recent  legislation,  which  used  to 
be  called  in  that  day  ike  total  r^eal  of 
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the  com  law,  was  opposed  solelj  on  ac- 
count of  the  advantnges  of  that  law  to 
the  poor.  It  was  always  a  labourers*  ques- 
tion. '*  Prove  to  me,*'  used  to  say  some 
Members  for  counties  whose  seats  depend- 
ed on  upholding  this  law,  "  that  it  is  not 
for  the  good  of  its  poor — that  the  labourers 
wont  suffer  from  its  repeal,  and  I  am  in  the 
lobby  with  you  directly;  for  it  is  on  their  ac- 
count I  uphold  it — it  is  because  it  is  a  la- 
bourers* question  that  I  vote  for  the  corn 
laws."  It  was  a  poor  man's  question  essen- 
tially; and  used  to  be  discussed  by  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  in  that  point  of  view.  I 
am  sure  that  if  any  foreigner  had  been  pre- 
sent when  our  discussions  were  going  on, 
he  would  have  thought  that  all  the  benevo- 
lence was  on  that  side  of  the  House,  and 
all  the  heartlessness  on  this  side.  He 
would  have  thought  that  those  benevolent 
men  cared  nothing  for  their  own  kindred 
or  their  own  property,  but  were  all  ready 
to  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  hum- 
bler classes;  whereas  their  opponents  were 
hard  and  flinty-hearted  men,  ever  grind- 
ing the  faces  of  the  poor,  and  seeking 
profit  from  their  misery.  If  such  an  ob- 
server were  to  appear  to-night,  and  to  see 
that  we  have  not  only  changed  that  law, 
but  have  admitted  that  the  change  has 
greatly  benefited  the  working  classes,  and 
greatly  improved  their  condition,  but  yet 
that  a  great  party,  the  majority  that  used 
to  be,  the  disinterested  and  humane  that 
seemed  to  be,  now  object  to  designate  that 
Act  as  wise  and  just,  I  believe  he  would  be 
led  into  some  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
their  sympathy  with  the  poor.  Now,  if  I 
must  offer  a  word  of  advice  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  to  that  party,  it  would 
be  at  once  to  accede  to  my  Resolution.  It 
is  not  much  to  ask  of  them;  I  hardly  see  how 
they  can  do  less,  for  if  ever  there  existed  a 
law  which  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
price  of  provisions,  and- consequently  de- 
teriorating the  condition  of  the  people,  it 
must  have  been  the  most  odious  and  exe- 
crable law  that  ever  passed;  and  no  one 
will  understand  why  an  Act  which  repeals 
such  a  law,  and  has  produced  such  con- 
sequences as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
asserts,  can  be  other  than  I  have  described 
it  in  my  Resolution.  I  cannot  conceive  a 
more  guilty  exercise  of  authority  than  that 
of  tampering  with  the  subsistence  of  the 
people;  and  if  an  Act  having  that  effect 
existed  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  members 
of  the  community,  I  cannot  conceive  any- 
thing more  vile  than  such  an  enactment. 
What  is  it  that  you  mean  by  an  Act  that 
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has  raised  the  price  of  bread  and  provi- 
sions, and  limits  the  amount  to  the  poor  ? 
Such  an  Act  involves  everything  that  re- 
gulates and  gives  character  to  the  whole 
condition  of  the  people.  The  amount,  more 
or  less,  of  food  which  the  people  have,  de- 
termines the  condition  of  those  millions 
of  people  who  earn  their  daily  bread  by 
their  daily  toil.  Whether  a  man  shall  be 
a  degraded  animal  or  a  civilised  social 
being,  depends  entirely  on  the  means  he 
has  of  obtaining,  not  only  that  which  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
nature,  but  on  the  excess  beyond  that 
which  enables  him  to  attend  to  his  other 
wants,  moral  and  social.  A  man  so  ele-* 
vated  or  degraded  is  literally  either  a  civi- 
lised man  or  the  contrary,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  food  is  easily  accessible  to  him  or 
scarce;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  the  most  important  circumstance 
connected  with  the  moral  nature  of  man  is 
that  which  affects  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of 
his  food.  What  is  the  business  of  life? 
Look  round  at  the  millions  upon  millions 
that  cover  the  surface  of  this  earth,  and 
consider  if  the  business  of  their  life  is 
not  to  exchange  labour  for  food?  The 
terms  on  which  that  exchange  is  made, 
decides  whether  a  man  shall  be  degraded 
or  raised;  and,  amongst  us,  whether  he 
shall  be  the  occupant  of  the  nnion  or 
the  gaol,  or  perhaps  of  a  premature 
grave.  It  is  that  which  has  produced  the 
universal  conviction  now  prevailing  that 
upon  the  amount  of  food  in  this  country 
depends  the  condition  of  our  people.  If, 
therefore,  any  Minister  or  man  in  autho- 
rity should  try  to  persuade  any  portion 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  that  an  Act  of 
this  country  which  has  had  for  its  purpose 
to  increase  the  abundance  of  food  has 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  crime  and 
pauperism — I  say,  if  any  man  announces 
such  an  opinion,  he  excites  the  wonder,  if 
not  the  indignation,  of  the  people  through- 
out the  land.  There  are  men  in  every 
parish  of  this  country  whose  experience 
satisfies  them  that  the  extent  of  crime 
and  destitution  among  the  people  entirely 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  food  available 
for  their  support;  and  in  making  the  re- 
ference I  do  now,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Se- 
cretary will  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  make  some  explanation  to  this 
House  of  the  statement  he  is  represented 
to  have  made  when  he  recently  addressed 
his  constituents.  I  am  sure  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  been  misrepresented 
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or  misreported,  for  1  believe  he  is  the  last 
man  in  this  country  who  would  misrepre- 
sent a  fact,  or  mislead  his  countrymen. 
But  with  his  high  authority  he  is  supposed 
to  have  suggested  to  the  people  whom  he 
addressed,  that  in  consequence  of  recent 
legislation  crime  *and  destitution  had  in- 
creased*  [Mr.  Walpolb  :  No!]  I  rea- 
dily believe  that  denial  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  from  the  respect  I  have  for  his 
character;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
proiApt  manner  in  which  he  expresses  it, 
for  it  shows  his  conviction  of  the  opposite 
opinion.  It  is  now  the  knowledge  of  the 
great  importance  of  this  matter — of  the 
amount,  more  or  less,  of  food  in  this  coun- 
try— that  makes  the  power  or  control  of  it 
a  circumstance  so  terrible,  so  great,  so 
vast  in  the  hands  of  any  authority;  and  I 
do  think  there  can  be  no  greater  manifes- 
tation of  beartlessness,  I  had  almost  said 
of  barbarity,  on  the  part  of  any  body  of 
men,  who  can,  for  the  purpose  of  bene- 
fiting themselves,  attempt  to  limit  the 
amount  of  subsistence  of  the  people.  But, 
Sir,  1  am  obliged  to  ask,  nevertheless, 
what  it  is  we  are  assembled  here  upon 
this  occasion  for  ?  I  am  obliged  to  ask 
whether  such  a  law  has  not  existed,  or 
did  not  exist,  in  this  country  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years;  and  whether  we  are  not 
now  about  to  recognise  the  enormous  ad- 
vantage to  the  community  of  having  re- 
pealed that  law  ?  A  law  for  which  there 
is  nothing  in  the  vaunted  institutions  of 
this  country,  or  in  the  wealth  which  it 
may  have  conferred  upon  individuals,  or  in 
any  other  circumstance  connected  with 
this  country  which  could  compensate  to 
the  working  classes  for  the  enormous  in- 
jury that  such  a  law  must  have  inflicted 
on  them;  and  yet  if  1  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  other  side  of 
the  House  this  night,  it  is  that  I  propose 
to  designate  the  repeal  of  such  a  law  as 
wise  and  just,  and  you  consider  that  such 
a  designation  is  *'  factious,"  and  that  it  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  honour  and 
credit  of  some  hon.  Gentlemen  to  acknow. 
ledge  the  policy  and  advantage  of  such 
a  change.  Indeed  I  received  information 
within  a  few  moments  of  entering  the 
House,  that  if  it  should  be  declared  by  a 
msjority  of  this  Houso  that  the  repeal  of 
the  law — which  has  had  the  efl^ect  the  right  i 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  i 
chequer  has  stated,  and  which  I  have  so 
often  stated  in  this  House — was  wise  and 
just,  we  have  a  prospect  of  a  resigna- 
tion of  this  Government.     1  can  assure 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  Col- 
leagues that,  whatever  they  may  think  of 
the  motives  of  the  person  who  proposes 
this  Resolution,  and  though  Lord  Derby 
may  think  it  factious,  1  have  not  the 
smallest  desire  to  see  them  dismissed. 
[**  Oh,  oh  !  "]  I  do  not  deny  that  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
is  a  great  authority  as  to  what  is  faction. 
He  has  been,  as  he  stated  last  night, 
thirty  years  before  the  public  :  the  public 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  his 
conduct  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  I,  as 
one  of  the  public,  do  not  dit«pute  his 
authority  in  such  matters;  but  it  is  still 
possible,  I  can  assure  the  noble  Earl,  for 
a  man  to  be  single-minded  on  a  matter  of 
this  sort — to  have  but  one  purpose  before 
him — still  possible  for  a  man  not  to  be 
ready  to  adopt  every  principle  and  aban- 
don every  party  for  the  sake  of  power.  I 
care,  however,  very  little  whether  credit 
is  given  or  not  by  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite to  the  statement  1  have  made;  for 
most  surely  do  1  believe  this  great  coun- 
try would  survive  the  calamity  with  which 
it  is  said  to  be  thus  contingently  menaced 
by  right  hon.  and  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
resigning  their  places.  1  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  it  happen;  but,  though  it 
did  so,  still  I  am  not  without  hopes  for 
the  country.  I  have  heard  of  such  things 
before,  and  I  have  seen  such  things  hap- 
pen, and  without  any  evil  to  the  country 
m  consequence.  In  fact,  1  myself  am 
not  disposed  to  attach  so  much  importance 
to  the  existence  of  a  Ministry  as  some 
people  are.  I  have  seen  four  or  five  Min- 
istries in  office  since  1  have  been  in  Par- 
liament, and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  judge,  there  has  been  a  strong  family 
likeness  between  them  all.  The  country 
never  suffers  very  much  from  any  of  them; 
those  who  accede  to  power,  generally  do 
that  which  they  resisted  in  opposition, 
winch  is  pretty  much  what  their  prede- 
cessors did  before  them.  My  own  impres- 
sion is,  that  no  great  genius  is  required  to 
administer  a  government.  1  believe  that 
all  the  real  business  in  the  public  offices 
is  dune  by  a  certain  number  of  public  ser« 
vants — able  and  valuable  men — of  whom 
we  hear  very  little,  and  that  it  must  be 
owing  to  some  lack  of  judgment,  or  some 
want  of  capacity,  whenever  a  Government 
becomes  sufficiently  unpopular  to  be  dis- 
placed. That  1  may  not  be  misunder- 
stood, however,  I  beg  again  to  state,  that 
in  making  this  Motion  1  have  no  object  of 
displacing  the  Ministry.     ^^Oh,  ohi"] 
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I  do  not  act  as  a  partisan  on  the  occasion. 
[••  Oh,  oh  !  "]     Well,  then,  as  Gentlemen 
opposite tdo  not  seem  satisfied  with  what  I 
say,  I  will  add  that,  were  that  displace- 
ment to  occur,  I  shall  be  quite  reconciled 
to  the  OFont.     If,  however,  I  might  offer 
a  word  of  advice  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it 
would  be  that  he  do  no  such  thing  as' 
go  out,  but  rather  that,  if  this  Motion  be 
carried  against  him,   he  accept  it   with 
thankfulness,  and  make  use  of  it  in  adopt- 
ing the  course  which  he  apparently  wishes 
to  pursue.    He  seems  to  be  about  to  enter 
npon  a  career  of  usefulness,  and  I  would 
advise   him  not   to  be  deterred    by  the 
novelty  of  that  course   from   doing    so. 
The  right    hop.    Gentleman    takes  very 
much    the    same  views  with    regard    to 
the  financial  policy  of  the  country  that 
those  whom   he  used  to   assail  took  be- 
fore him  ;    and  with   his  talents,  which 
seem    to   be  available   for  any  purpose, 
I  should  be  really  sorry  to  see  him  re- 
moved from  office  by  my  Motion.     I  am 
still   more   hopeful  of  the  course  he  is 
likely  to  pursue  from  what  I  see  shadowed 
«ut  in  his  Amendment.    There  was  reason 
to  expect  good  from  his  statements  when 
he  produced  the  Budget  last  year.     He 
stated  facts  very  candidly;  and,  though  his 
friends  were  then  very  anxious  to  relieve 
him  from  the  imputation  of  deducing  any 
conclusions  from  those  facts,  it  seems  that 
he  has  concluded  something  from  them, 
and  has  now  formed   opinions   which   he 
really  entertains.    In  that  statement  on  the 
Budget  he  declared,  very  frankly,  that  the 
commercial  policy  which  had  been  followed 
in   this  country  for   the    ten  years   pre- 
vious had  had  the  effect  of  greatly  relieving 
the  community,  without  injuring  the  re- 
venue.    He  admitted  that  these  were  facts 
which  it  was  his  duty,  as  a  Minister,  to  de- 
clare; that  duties  had  been  repealed  or  re- 
duced to  a  very  large  amoupt;  that  the  re- 
venue had  not  suffered  much,  and  that  the 
community    had  benefited  a  great   deal. 
Facts  such  as  the^e   were  obviously  dis- 
tasteful to  his  supporters;  but  still  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  with  the  responsibilities 
of  ofilce  upon  him,  felt  bound  in  candour 
to  state  them.     I  must  say,  that  in  his 
present  Amendment  he  seems  to  have  laid 
the  ground   for  advancing   the  policy  to 
which  he  did  homage  last  year;  a  policy 
which  consists  in  reducing,  or  altogether 
removing,  duties  on  articles  of  necessary 
consumption,  then  on  artleles  of  general  con- 
sumption, so  that  the  people  might,  by  easily 
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a  isfying  the  wants  of  first  necestlty,  have 
h  e  means  of  obtaining  articles  of  second- 
ary importance.     This  is  a  polioy  distaste* 
ful  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  admit; 
but  nine  months*  gestation  has  done  a  great 
deal,  and,  among  other  results,  has  pro- 
duced that  Amendment,  which  admits  the 
case  on  this  side  of  the  House :  that  when 
you  reduce  the  tax  on  food,  and  do  no- 
thing to  raise  its  price,  yon  may  venture 
to  reduce  other  duties,  because  then  the 
people  will  be  able  to  oonsume  the  dom- 
modities  on  which  they  are  laid,  and  the 
revenue  will   recover  itself.     That  is  an 
intelligible  principle,   and  we   want  that 
principle    acknowledged    by  this  House. 
We  want  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  reoognise  that  prinoiple,  and  fully  to 
carry  it  out.     I  justify  the  Resdntion  I 
am  going  to  propose,  on  the  ground  thai  at 
present  the  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer's 
mtentions  on  this  main  subject  are   not 
known;  that  we  cannot  understand,  from 
anything  that  has  taken  place  officially, 
whether  he  is   going  hacKwards  or  for- 
wards, or  what  course  he  is  going  to  take; 
whereas  if  he  adopts  the  Resolution  I  shall 
move  to-night,  thore  can  be  no  doubt  on 
that  matter  in  future.     That  Resolution  is 
a  full  and  clear  recognition  by  the  House 
of  the  advantages  we  have  already  expe- 
rienced by  the  new  polioy.    I  startled  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  some  time  ago  when  I  at- 
tempted to  show  how  available  the  meana 
of  the  community  were  for  further  eon- 
sumption  if  duties   on   neoessary  articles 
were  redueed  ;  but  some  of  those  Gentle- 
men, while  recently  occupied  in  agitating 
the  counties  and  remote  districts  on  the 
subject  of  protection,  have  made  great  use 
of  the   statements  I  so  put  forward,  and 
have  applied  them  to  the  proposition  thai 
91,000,0001.  had  been  abstracted  bv  re- 
cent  legislation   from  the  pockets  of  the 
(armors,   and    that    the    farmers,   eonse* 
queutly,  were  entitled  to  indemnity.  What 
I  spoke  of   was  the  vast  difi^renoe  thai 
there  was  in  the  means  of  the  commu- 
nity available  for  general  expenditure  be- 
tween a  year  of  great  scarcity  and  a  ye*f 
of  great  plenty — between  such  yeare  as 
1847  and  1849 — between  years  when  peo- 
ple paid  a  great  deal  for  little  food,  and 
when  they  paid  little  ibr  a  great  deal  of 
food ;  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  gpreat 
diffbronces  in  the  demand  forartioles  taxed 
for  revenue,  and  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple generally.  I  did  not  stoop  to  eontradiot 
Gentlemen  who  made  this  use  of  my  state- 
ment, for  they  exposed  themselves  te  ilbia 
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question— If  91,000,000{.  hare  been  taken 
from  the  farmere,  who  gave  the  farmers 
the  91,000,000/.  in  the  first  place?  1 
have  here  in  mj  hand  a  calculation  smaller 
in  amount,  and  which  1  hope  will  therefore 
startle  Gentlemen  rather  less,  but  which 
exactly  illustrates  the  advantage  of  that 
policy  which  I  hope  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  intends  still  further  to  carry 
out.  This  metropolis  alone  affords  a  most 
conclusive  illustration  of  the  enormous  ef- 
fects that  are  produced  by  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  articles  of  food  upon  the  availa- 
bility of  the  people's  means  for  purchasing 
other  articles.  The  population  of  London, 
according  to  a  moderate  calculation,  is 
2,300,000.  From  July,  1828,  when  the 
sliding  scale  was  enacted,  up  to  the  end  of 
1841,  when  it  was  abolished,  14,787,990 
quarters  of  wheat  were  admitted,  12,452,562 
of  which,  or  84  per  cent,  were  not  admit- 
ted until  the  price  exceeded  705.  per  quar- 
ter. 70«.  per  quarter  for  wheat  gives  6U«. 
per  sack  for  flour.  The  quartern  loaf 
would  then  be  lid.,  it  is  now  7d.  The 
consumption  of  the  population  of  London  is 
not  less  than  two  quartern  loaves  per  bead 
per  week,  so  that  the  saving  is  8d,  per 
bead  per  week,  or  1  i.  1 8«.  per  annum,  being, 
for  the  whole  population,  4,750,0002. 
Again,  as  to  articles  that  come  next  to 
those  of  necessity,  for  instance,  sugar  :  in 
London,  where  the  consumption  is  greater 
than  in  the  country,  the  allowance  to  ser- 
fants  is  half-a-pound  each  per  week  for 
breakfast  and  tea  alone ;  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  consume  not  less  than  50)b. ; 
so  that  the  average  may  fairly  be  taken  at 
301b.  The  soft  sugar,  that,  up  to  1845, 
was  7d,f  is  now  4d.  to  5d.;  the  loaf  sugar, 
that  was  lOd,  and  Ud.,  is  now  5d.  to  6d.; 
and  probably  half  the  consumption  of  Lon- 
don is  loaf  sugar.  Take  the  reduction,  as 
ft  low  average,  at  Sj^d.,  the  saving  is  8«.  9d. 
a  head,  per  year ;  or,  for  the  whole  popu- 
lation, 1,093,7502.,  the  entire  consumed 
giving  above  26|lb.  per  head.  In  coffee, 
on  a  similar  calculation,  the  gain  to  Lon- 
don is  166,6662.;  and  on  tea,  125,0002, 
owing  to  the  recent  reduction  in  the  price 
of  both  those  articles,  representing  a  total 
of  5,739,5832.  in  London  alone — there 
being  also,  of  course,  a  corresponding  gain 
throughout  tho  country,  and  in  every  town, 
from  the  same  cause.  The  reason  why  I 
wish  to  impress  these  facts  on  the  Govern- 
ment is,  that  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown  does  not  appear  to  be  informed  on 
the  matter.  If  anything  were  needed  to 
justify  my  present  Motion*  it  is  the  speech 
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of  the  First  Minister  on  the  first  night  of 
the  Session.  The  noble  Earl  cannut  un* 
derstand,  it  seems,  what  difference  there  is 
between  taxing  food  and  any  other  article 
—-he  stated  so  last  year — and  his  notion  is, 
that  if  the  amount  of  food  increases,  that 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  is 
deteriorated,  or,  as  he  is  pleased  to  ex- 
press it  more  shortly,  if  the  price  of  food 
falls,  wages  will  fall :  he  stated  so  the  other 
night.  I  want  to  impress  upon  him  that 
the  difference  between  food  and  any  other 
article  is,  that  food  is  a  thing  of  first,  of 
necessary  consumption ;  and  that  it  de« 
pends  entirely  on  the  price,  or  rather  on 
the  abundance,  of  that  article,  what  you 
have  left  for  farther  consumption.  Bub 
the  noble  Earl  will  perhaps  say,  that  he 
is  occupied  with  the  revenue;  that  he  is  not 
talking  about  humanity,  or  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  ;  and  that  ho  does  not 
see  why  food  is  not  as  good  an  article  to 
tax  as  any  other.  But,  taking  merely  the 
financial  and  economical  view  of  the  sub- 
ject,  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible  import* 
ance  as  I  have  shown,  that  while  you  tax 
expenditure  generally,  in  order  to  collect  a 
vast  revenue,  that  food  should  be  cheap 
and  abundant,  in  order  to  facilitate  all 
other  consumption.  The  noble  Earl  keeps 
to  the  point,  that  if  the  price  of  food  falls, 
wages  also  must  generally  fall;  but  I  cannot 
offer  so  great  an  insult  to  the  intellect  of 
so  able  a  man  as  the  noble  Earl,  as  to 
suppose  him  for  a  moment  to  be  in  .earnest, 
in  uttering  a  fallacy  that  could  only  be 
entertained  by  the  most  ignorant  persons; 
for  no  amount  of  sympathy  with  the 
labouring  classes  could  lead  an  intelligent 
being  to  suppose  that  they  would  be  in- 
jured by  the  abundance  of  the  first  neces« 
sary  of  life,  or  that  a  fall  in  tlie  price  of 
provisions  must  deteriorate  their  condition. 
Against  such  statements  and  snob  views, 
if  honestly  held,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
show  what  the  general  condition  of  the 
country  is  under  a  fall  in  the  price  of  pro* 
visions;  but  not  knowing  exactly  what  view 
the  Government  maybe  going  to  take  on  this 
occasion,  I  do  not  like  entering  very  much 
into  details,  for  I  still  hope  that  we  are,  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  agreed  as  to  this 
general  fact,  that,  with  food  cheaper,  and 
with  various  duties  on  articles  of  consump- 
tion reduced,  the  country  is  in  a  prosperous 
state.  I  have,  indeed,  since  I  gave  notice 
of  this  Motion,  had  more  information  sent 
to  me  from  all  parts  of  the  oonntry  than  I 
could  carry—papers,  and  documents,  con- 
taining  facta  of  w^j  kind^  from  eyery 
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district  of  the  country,  proving  the  great 
prosperity  that  in  all  directions  so  emi- 
nently prevails.  If  I  thought  tliere  would 
be  the  least  dispute  on  the  point,  the  smal- 
lest difference  of  opinion  expressed  as  to 
the  fact,  I  should  feel  myself  bound  to 
read  to  the  House  more  or  less  of  this  in- 
formation so  received,  because  it  certifies, 
from  literally  every  part  of  the  country, 
the  great  prosperity  of  every  great  inte- 
rest, or  great  division  of  the  community, 
tested  by  every  conceivable  test — by  full 
employment,  by  diminished  pauperism,  by 
decrease  of  crime,  by  loyalty,  by  content- 
ment; clearly  ascertained  and  confidently 
stated  by  competent  judges,  who  have 
witnessed  and  watched  the  course  of  the 
change  from  its  commencement.  For- 
merly, I  should  have  felt  it  necessary  to 
lay  all  such  information  before  the  House; 
but  I  shall,  for  the  present,  abstain  from 
doing  so,  because  I  will  yet  venture  to 
hope  that  we  are  in  effect,  and  substan- 
tially, agreed  upon  the  matter  contained  in 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  Amend- 
ment— namely,  that  by  the  recent  legisla- 
tion abolishing  protection,  food  has  been 
rendered  abundant,  and  the  people  pros- 
perous. I  want  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  go  further,  for  he  seems  to 
have  confined  his  proposition  to  the  work- 
ing classes.  I  do  not  know  why  he  does 
so ;  but  I  suppose  he  will  explain  his  rea- 
son. I  myself  do  not  confine  it  to  the 
working  classes,  because  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  really  benefiting  the  working 
classes  by  legislation  which  does  not  also 
beneficially  affect  the  whole  community; 
and  it  was  from  the  same  cause  that  former 
laws  could  not  injure  the  working  classes 
without  every  other  class — every  section 
of  every  other  class — sooner  or  later  being 
made  to  feel  the  effect  of  their  suffering. 
The  same  legislation  which  facilitates  and 
extends  to  the  merchant  the  market  at 
home  for  foreign  commodities,  enlarges  for 
the  manufacturer  the  demand  in  exchange 
for  his  manufactures;  to  the  ogricultural 
producer  the  demands  for  his  produce  by 
means  of  greater  consumption;  to  the  la- 
bourer the  demand  for  his  labour;  and  thus 
all  classes  are  in  fact  benefited  by  means 
of  a  mutual  interest.  It  is  therefore 
that  in  my  Resolution  I  propose  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  accept  the 
principle  and  doctrine  that  the  property 
and  industry  of  the  country  are  better  able 
to  bear  their  burdens  by  applying  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade,  as  opposed  to  that  of 
protection;  and  it  is  on  this  point  I  am 
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anxious  to  get  the  opinions  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer — for,   as  yet,   we 
have  not  got  his  real  views  on  these  re- 
spective principles.      This  is  one  of  the 
great  purposes  for  which  we  are  now  as- 
sembled, and  for  which  I  propose  this  Re- 
solution.     I   want  to  know  whether  he 
thinks  protection  a  great  good,  enabling 
those  who  are  proteeted  to  support  their 
burdens ;    or  whether  he  thinks  free  trade 
a  mischievous  system,  which,  if  it  must  be 
endured,  it  will  be  his  duty,  if  possible,  to 
mitigate.     These  are  points  which  I  desire 
to  hear  definitively  settled  in  this  House, 
but  which  as  regards  the  Government  are 
still  left  undisposed    of    in  the  Amend- 
ment.    My  opinion  is,  now,  as  it  has  often 
been  expressed  in  this  House,  that  protec- 
tion is  an  unqualified  mischief,  unjustifiable 
in  principle,  vicious  in  practice,  and  pecu- 
liarly injurious  to  the  interest  it  purports 
to  benefit.      If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  the  course  of  those  changes  which  he  is 
undergoing,  has  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, it  is  highly  important  we  should  know 
the  fact  without  loss  of  time,  since  the 
character  of  future  legislation  will  probably 
turn  upon  that  point.     My  distinct  impres- 
sion is,  that  no  compensation  whatever  is 
due  to  any  interest  that  was  protected,  be- 
cause, as  regards  every  such  interest — I 
speak  of  the  interest,  and  not  of  indivi-* 
duals  in  particular  coses  connected  with  it, 
but  as  regards  every  such  interest  at  large, 
my  conviction  is,  that  it  has  only  been 
served  by  the  change  of  system.     My  be- 
lief is  that  every  interest  which  has  been 
hitherto  protected,  has  been  withering  un- 
der that  protection.      The  experience  of 
the  last  few  years  has  proved  to  us  the 
vast  advantage  of  setting  all  interests  free; 
and  if  we  want  any  one  illustration  of  this 
fact  more  convincing  than  another,  more 
completely   demonstrating    how   injurious 
protection  was,  and  how  beneficial  the  relief 
from  that  protection  is,  we  have  that  pe- 
culiarly and  most  conclusively  illustrated 
in  the   case  of  the   agricultural  interests 
I  do  not  speak  rashly  or  without  book;  it 
has  ever  been  my  strict  habit,  throughout 
the  long  discussion  of  this  question,   to 
take  the  utmost  possible  pains  to  assure 
myself  that  I  was  right  in  the  data  upon 
which  I  based  my  views  and  my  state- 
ments ;    and  in  preparing  for  this  discus- 
sion I  have  not  departed  from  that  rule. 
Throughout  the  struggle    for    the   total 
repeal  of  the  corn   laws,   in  seeking  to 
ascertain  whether  the  change  could  be 
effected  with  safety  to  the  country  and 
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wttbont  injury  to  the  particular  interest — 
and  if  any  one  doubts  the  truth  of  what  I 
Bay»  I  would  refer  to  the  evidence  I  adduced 
before  this  House  in  1844 — 1  made  it  my 
business  conscientiously  to  procure  infor- 
mation from  every  one  who  was  competent 
to  give  an  opinion,  and  I  have  done  so 
since.  1  have  questioned  persons  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  present  state 
of  agriculture  in  this  country,  and  have 
sought  their  views  of  that  condition,  and 
I  have  received  their  solemn  and  conscien- 
tious opinion  that  the  agricultural  interest 
was  never  in  a  more  healthy  condition  than 
at  this  moment.  [  Cries  of  "  Oh  !  oh  ! "] 
If  hon.  Gentlemen  doubt  me,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  produce  my  authorities.  I  can 
adduce  one  now  whom,  if  I  was  to  nan^e, 
the  Government  could  not  dispute  his  cre- 
dit, and  whom  others  would  admit  to  be 
competent,  for  he  is  a  mati,  himself  a  large 
occupier  and  farmer  of  land,  who  is,  be- 
sides, employed  by  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  as  their  land  agent,  and  who  is 
generally  intrusted  with  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  land;  I  asked  this  gentleman  what  he 
thought  of  the  condition  of  the  landed  in- 
terest; and  he  told  me  that  he  had  not 
known  it  for  years  in  so  good  a  condition 
as  it  was  in  now.  His  expression  was, 
*'  I  never  knew  it  in  a  sounder  state."  I 
asked  him  whether  land  now  sold  for  more 
than  it  used  to  fetch;  and  he  replied, 
*'  Most  undoubtedly;"  that,  speaking  from 
twenty-five  years'  experience,  he  had  never 
known  land  sell  so  well  as  now;  that  he 
himself  had  sold,  within  the  last  few 
months,  a  great  deal  of  land ;  that  it  was 
rising  in  value,  and-  he  should  say  it  was 
Belling  now  at  thirty-seven  years'  purchase, 
and  that  some  pasture  land  which  a  few 
years  ago  sold  for  twenty-eight  years'  pur- 
chase, had  recently  fetched,  under  his  hand, 
thirty-three  years*  purchase.  As  to  the 
farmers,  where  they  are  distressed,  it  is 
because  the  landlords  will  not  do  for  them 
that  which  they  properly  require;  nothing 
that  the  Legislature  can  do  for  them  will 
remedy  such  evils,  and  this  they  quite  un- 
derstand; they  don't  expect  a  restoration 
of  protection;  they  don't  affect  to  have  any 
faith  in  protection;'  they  all  refer  their 
difficulties  to  causes  of  a  more  domestic 
kind — to  matters  which  must  be  settled 
between  them  and  their  landlords — matters 
which  we  never  hear  of  in  this  House. 
Ask  about  the  labourers;  are  they  well 
off?  They  are  notoriously  better  off  than 
they  have  been  for  many  years.  You 
have  been  told  so  for  two  years  past,  by 


both  landlords  and  farmers.  ''  It  is  owing 
to  emigration,"  you  say.  Ay,  in  some 
places  some  have  gone  off,  but  it  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  great  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, which  create  a  demand  for  labour,  to 
the  improved  condition  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, which  absorbs  the  superfluous  labour, 
and,  at  present  prices,  from  their  wages 
giving  them  greater  command  over  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  said 
thiit  I  will  not  weary  the  House  with  de- 
tails, and  I  shall  keep  my  word;  but  there 
is  a  statement  that  I  have  verified  as 
strictly  correct,  that  does  so  immediately 
bear  upon  the  question,  that  interests  so 
many  in  this  House — namely,  the  effect  of 
the  recent  legislation  on  the  landed  in- 
terest— that  I  cannot  forbear  reading  it  to 
the  House.  I  happened  to  see  this  state- 
ment  in  a  public  journal,  and  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  verify  it  so  that  I  might  not 
mislead  the  House.  It  is  a  very  remark- 
able case.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  precisely 
in  point;  it  is  a  case  in  which  a  landowner 
was  supposed  to  have  been  ruined  in  1846, 
who  was,  from  having  been  an  old  sup- 
porter of  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  extremely  in- 
dignant at  his  protection  being  taken  from 
him,  supposing  that  his  rent  and  the  value 
of  his  property  entirely  depended  upon  the 
old  law.  He  charged  the  Ministry  of  the 
day  with  all  the  losses  which  he  should 
have  to  incur,  and,  in  his  distress,  he  sends 
for  an  agent,  to  consult  with  him  in  what 
way  to  dispose  of  his  property.  The  state- 
ment is  as  follows : — 

*'At  the  time  the  Government  made  known 
the  intention  to  repeal  the  corn  laws,  which  is 
now  nearly  five  years  since,  the  owner  of  an  estate 
of  about  4,000  acres,  situate  in  the  centre  of 
England,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  which  free  trade 
presented  of  reduced  rent  and  diminished  income, 
had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  pre- 
paring his  tenants  for  the  lower  prices  they  would 
have  to  take  for  the  produce  of  their  farms,  and 
sought,  in  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  for 
means  to  enable  them  to  continue  its  successful 
cultivation.  The  success  which  has  attended  his 
proceedings  offers  so  valuable  an  example  to 
others,  that  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  giving 
some  account  of  it.  At  the  period  mentioned, 
the  estate  was  dirided  into  farms  of  130  to  300 
acres,  which,  tithe-free  and  arable,  with  valuable 
pasture,  were  let  at  rents  of  from  15s.  to  30s.  an 
acre.  The  tenantry,  although  ancient,  had  held 
only  by  the  year ;  the  land,  which  is  naturally 
fertile,  had  had  scarcely  anything  done  to  im- 
prove it,  and  the  farmers  had  little  idea  of  any 
capability  in  the  soil  beyond  what  their  inferior 
practice  had  developed.  The  quantity  of  pasture 
upon  each  farm  allowed  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  stock  being  kept,  but,  as  the  cattle  were 
grazing  all  the  winter  in  the  meadows,  and  no 
provision  of  winter  food,  except  hay,  was  given 
them,  the  arable  land  had  no  benefit  from  th% 
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sioek ;  and,  its  oQltiyation  being  upon  »  oourae 
without  root  crops,  and  but  little  assisted  by 
manure,  gave  only  very  moderate  returns.  To 
tenants  so  fkrming,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  announce- 
ment of  free  trade  created  considerable  alarm, 
for  they,  as  well  as  their  landlord,  saw  little 
ehanoe  of  their  oontinuing  to  do  as  they  had 
done  ;  but  in  the  improyemeot  of  their  inferior 
practice,  and  in  the  amendment  of  the  general 
state  and  ill-condition  of  their  farms,  the  pro- 
prietor was  told  there  would  be  found  ample 
scope  to  cover  their  reductions  from  free  trade, 
and  on  this  he  was  told  to  rely.  The  assistance 
of  a  new  land  agent,  and  from  a  distant  district, 
was  obtained,  and  he  at  once  saw  how  much  of 
the  imperfect  success  of  the  tenants  was  owing 
to  the  ill-oondition  of  their  fiirms,  and  their 
ignoranee  of  the  improved  praotioes  which  the 
cultivation  of  inferior  soils  had  elsewhere  called 
forth:  he  knew  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in 
introducing  the  diflbrent  practices  which  he  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  future  suecessful  cultiva< 
tion  of  their  &rms,  and  h.*  could  only  hope  to  eflfoot 
this  by  at  once  destroying  their  confidence  in  their 
past  practice,  and  making  them  place  a  higher  ap- 
preciation  on  the  capability  of  their  soil.  He 
determined  on  a  course  which  should  at  once  drive 
them  to  adopt  a  different  system,  and  at  the  same 
time  should  encourage  them  to  enter  into  im- 
provemeiits  of  their  tarms.  It  was  with  these 
Tiews  that  at  the  first  audit  the  tenants  were 
informed  th^  would  each  receive  notice  to  quit, 
bat  that  leases  for  twenty-one  years  would,  at  the 
■ame  time  be  oflbred  them,  at  an  advance  of  rent 
of  30  per  cent ;  that  permission  would  be  given 
them  to  break  up  certain  portions  of  the  pasture 
of  their  farms,  after  they  bad  been  drained,  upon 
plans  that  would  be  given  them ;  that  draining 
tiles  would  be  allowed  them  to  drain  all  their  land, 
but  that  the  draining  was  to  be  done  at  depths 
and  upon  the  plans  to  be  laid  down  ;  that  their 
homesteads  would  be  impi*oved,  and  sheds  built 
to  give  them  accommodation  for  wintering  their 
stock  in  yards,  and  fattening  cattle  in  stalls  ;  and 
thay  woiUd  be  allowed  to  remove  all  unnecessary 
hedges  and  trees  iigurious  to  the  com ;  but  at 
the  same  time  their  leases  would  forbid  their  ex< 
isting  practice  of  taking  two  white  corn  crops  in 
succession  ;  and  they  would  be  obliged  to  dress  a 
fourth  of  their  arable  land  every  year,  and  other 
restrictions  would  be  introduced  on  what  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  It  was  expected  in 
this  way  they  might  be  made  to  adopt  a  more  ad- 
Tantagoous  course  of  husbandry,  and  that  their 
fiums  might  be  put  into  better  condition,  and  made 
more  prc^ucttvo,  so  as  to  become  cheaper  to  them 
at  the  iooreased  rents  than  they  had  been  under 
the  old.  J  must  pass  over  the  difficulties  of  the 
next  three  years,  the  stand  made  against  these 
measures,  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way,  the 
withdrawal  of  some  of  the  tenants,  the  objections 
raised  to  the  deep  draining,  and  the  attempting 
the  cultivation  of  roots  where  roots  had  never 
grown,  4c.  Fortunately,  some  of  the  tenants  left, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  the  vacated  farms 
were  reoooupied,  and  at  still  higher  rents,  and  the 
example  which  the  new  tenants  afforded,  who, 
direoted  by  their  leases,  at  once  proceeded  to  grub 
hedgerows,  to  deep-drain,  and  raise  turnips  and 
green  crops,  and  better  clean  the  land,  were  an- 
swers to  many  of  their  objections.  And  now  it  is 
to  the  >esult  I  would  cuU  attention,  which  is  aa 
fijUowt  :«<-thia  eatato  now  affords  a  dear  rental  of 
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23  per  oent  advance  on  the  rental  of  1840.  The 
rents  are  now  better  jmid  than  they  ever  have 
been  ;  the  last  two  audits  were  held  quicker  than 
ever  after  the  quarter-days,  and  at  each  the  whole 
of  the  rents  were  collected  without  an  arrear ; 
and  the  tenants,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
admit  they  are  doing  well,  and  their  farms  are 
cheaper  than  they  were  to  them  at  the  old  rents  ; 
and  well  they  may  say  so,  for  such  crops  as  they 
have  had  the  last  two  years  were  never  before 
seen  in  their  parishes.  I  am  aware  that  such  an 
instance  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  free  trade 
is  little  likely  to  have  the  approval  of  tenant-far- 
mers, and  yet  how  far  more  truly  beneficial  has 
been  the  course  here  adopted  than  would  have 
been  that  of  the  proprietor  seeking  to  afford  relief 
by  reducing  his  rents !  No  reduction  could  have 
given  the  same-  relief,  but  would  hove  been  mis- 
chievous." 

This  is  a  ease  that  cannot  be  singular,  be- 
cause I  find  it  constantly  stated  by  agri- 
culturists who  are  properly  so  described, 
and  referred  to  in  the  periodical  joumata 
which  have  their  confidence,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  long  duration  of  protee- 
tion.  the  land  is  still,  in  most  places,  in 
a  terrible  state,  the  buildings  dilapidated 
and  wholly  unsuited  to  the  occupations; 
and  that,  if  the  outlay  and  improvementa 
were  only  made  which  were  actually  re* 
quired,  the  occupiers  of  the  land  might 
be  now  in  as  good  a  position  as  erer  they 
had  been.  1  need  only  allude  to  the 
journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
with  which  every  Gentleman  opposite  must 
be  familiar,  and  to  the  priie  essays  which 
are  given  every  year  upon  the  husbandry 
of  every  county^  to  confirm  my  statements. 
I  have  seen  those  essays.  There  Is  not 
one  within  these  two  years  that  either  re- 
fers to  protection  or  to  legislative  relief; 
but  they  speak  of  that  relief  which  a  land- 
lord is  able  to  bestow  upon  his  tenauts  by 
improving  his  own  estate,  and  which  he 
has  not  yet  made.  ['*  Oh,  oh ! ''  fnm  <Ae 
Miniiterial  iide  of  tie  Bouse,]  I  want  to 
establish  that  protection  has  been  an  evil 
to  agriculture,  and  has  pot  promoted  im-» 
provement,  and  I  will  just  read  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  these  essays.  [*' No,  no!"] 
Hon  Gentlemen  may  be  disinclined  to  have 
such  facts  published;  I  don't  want  to  make 
them  known,  but  I  wish  to  show  that  no 
relief  can  be  given  by  this  House;  that 
protection  has  done  unqualified  mischief; 
and  that,  if  agriculturo  is  to  be  improved, 
it  must  be  by  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  themselves.  In  the  prize  essay  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  on  the  farm* 
ing  of  Kent,  atter  stating  **  that  the  fur- 
ther advancement  of  agriculture  in  the  qold 
clay  districts  of  Britain  essentially  depends 
on  draining,"  the  writer  '^T^'r^r^o]^ 
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**  Before  dnUniag  can  be  nueeMfoUy  esnied 
o«t  op  the  WaiUd  ftud  other  enclosed  portions  of 
t])e  ct»unty,  the  small  fields  must  be  enlarged  by 
grubbing  hedges  and  felling  trees.  Not  less,  per- 
haps, than  an  eighth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  en- 
tire arable  land  of  this  extensive  district  is  eoou- 
pied  by  hedgca  and  trees,  taking  into  calculation 
the  ground  that  it  imured  by  their  roots  and 
shade.  Many  of  the  fields  consist  of  only  three 
or  (bur  acres ;  the  mere  mechanical  disadvantages, 
therefore,  of  cuItiTation  are  obvious,  especially 
when  it  ia  conndered  that  u|>pn  this  heavy  toil 
four  bortee  are  usually  worked  at  length  in 
plouffbing 

"Lost  fiillowi,  as  they  are  aptly  termed,  not 
nnfrequently  occur  in  wet  autumns  in  small  en- 
closed fields,  where  light  and  air  are  in  a  measure 
sbut  out.  Tltna  iieariy  a  whole  year's  expenses, 
and  perhapi  n  dressing  of  manure,  are  almost 
lost.  There  are  many  thousand  acres  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent  which  cannot,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, be  cultivated  without  a  positive  loss, 
that  might  be  made  to  yield  of  most  kinds  of  com 
a  foil  average  of  the  kingdom 

**  The  fatal  mistake  cl»racteristic  of  this  district 
is  to  allow  hiffh  wood  and  trees  to  grow  in  the 
hedges  of  arable  land  in  small  inclosures  ....  * 
It  is  common  to  see  Tcry  inferior  trees  do  more 
imory  in  three  or  four  years  to  the  crops  than  the 
whole  value  of  the  trees  will  amount  to  after  oon^ 
tinuing  the  misohiefforhalf  a  century  " 

"  The  district  possesses  within  itself  the  means 
of  its  own  amelioration.  All  that  is  required  is 
to  go  about  the  business  in  a  judicious  manner. 
...«.•  The  cheapest  and  most  efiective  way  of 
carrying  out  the  great  object  (the  improvement  of 
the  district)  would  be  for  owners  of  land  to  com- 
mence their  operations  systematically,  and  do  no- 
thing by  piecemeal The  best  way 

would  be  for  the  landlord  to  pay  the  whole  ex* 
peiise  of  the  draining,  conducting  it  under  his  own 
superintendence*  and  to  charge  a  fair  percentaffe 
on  the  rental.  A  Judicious  outlay  might  be  made 
to  yield  in  many  parts  of  this  county  five  or  six 
per  cent,  with  a  great  advantage  to  the  occupying 


Now  tbete  obseryationt  are  in  fi  great  mea- 
sare  applicable  to  all  our  heavy  land  dis- 
irieta.  I  won't  read  the  etsajB  fh)ni  other 
dt8triet8,  but  I  have  them  here  from  the 
diflferent  eountiei — there  are  Norfolk, 
Northamptonshire,  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, and  Ouniberland  :  their  contents 
have  the  authority  of  a  journal  which  I  am 
sure  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  must  read, 
and  they  all  aurree  that  the  only  thing  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  agrieuhural  interest 
prosperous  is,  that  the  owner  and  occupier 
should  agree  on  those  obvious  improve- 
ments which  In  many  instances  already 
have  been  employed  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. Again,  I  must  say,  that  if  ever  we 
see  reported  what  the  farmers  say  or  re- 
quire. It  is  generally  something  else  than  a 
return  to  protection.  I  don*t  say  they 
would  not  like  high  prices  if  they  conld 
have  ihem  without  a  rise  in  rent.  But 
looking  at  puhHsked  reports  of  the  meetings 


of  farmers,  you  will  see  that  they  com- 
plain; but  their  grievances  are  not  such  as 
the  Legislature  can  remedy.  They  have 
very  distinct  grievances,  and  I  own  that  I 
feel  that  sympathy  for  the  farmers  which 
one  has  for  any  other  class  of  his  fellow, 
subjects,  who  feel  that  they  are  aggrieved. 
[«*  Oh  !"  from  the  MiniBterial  side  of  the 
Jlouse,]  I  say  they  are  a  most  vafuable 
— not  the  most,  but  a  very  valuable  por- 
tion of  our  community;  they  are  a  por- 
tion of  the  middle  class — the  productive 
class,  who  invest  their  capital  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  Who  can,  or  who  ought 
to  be,  more  respected  for  their  usefulness  ? 
Can  any  man  who  pretends  to  dilate  on 
the  interests  of  the  community  at  large  ex- 
clude those  of  the  farmer,  and  treat  his 
interests  with  less  regard  than  those  of  any 
other  class  ?  My  judgment  at  least  does  not 
lead  me  to  do  so.  1  think  they  are  a  most 
interesting  class.  And  I  say  that  the  time 
has  come  when  their  interests  must  be 
more  considered  in  this  House  than  they 
have  been.  I  can't  help  thinking  that  the 
farmers  have  been  a  very  ill-used  class. 
In  my  opinion  their  distress  has  been  made 
capita]  of  by  the  Gentlemen  opposite.  I 
don't  know  any  class  of  people  who  have 
been  so  deluded.  It  is  not  their  fault  if 
they  are  not  so  quick  as  other  people. 
Circumstances  determine  men's  intelligence 
and  characters,  and  their  circumstances 
have  not  been  likely  to  make  them  more 
intelligent  than  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. But  is  that  a  reason  why  you 
are  to  impose  upon  them  and  to  traffic  with 
their  ignorance  ?  I  say  that  these  unfor- 
tunate people  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
they  had  friends  in  Parliament,  friends 
who  would  secure  to  them  some  advan- 
tages, though  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity, by  which  they  would  be  able  to 
Hvo,  succeed,  and  prosper.  Those  promises 
have  been  held  out  to  them  for  thirty  years 
and  upwards  by  a  olass  of  persons  in  this 
country  who  have  lost  nothing  by  making 
those  promises.  They  held  out  to  the 
farmers,  that  if  they  returned  them  for  the 
counties,  and  gave  them  political  support, 
they  would  either  pass  Acts  of  Parliament, 
or  maintain  Acts  of  Parliament,  by  which 
tliev  would  be  enabled  to  get  high  prices 
ancT  to  live  comfortably.  I  say  that  those 
people  have  been  grossly  deceived,  sadly 
disappointed.  They  had  promises  made 
to  them  in  the  name  of  Parliament,  but 
they  did  not  have  the  fulfilment  of  those 
promises.  They  have  been  promised  first 
one  thing,  then  another}  iret  one  priee^ 
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then  another ;  hut  they  have  inyariably 
heen  deceived,  and  never  more  deceived 
than  latterly,  because  they  have  been  eii- 
couraged  to  think,  that,  under  the  altered 
circumstanceB  of  the  country,  they  need 
not  help  themselves,  that  they  had  only  to 
rely  on  their  friends,  that  they  must  go 
to  Parliament  again,  and  that  what  had 
been  taken  from  them  should  be  restored 
to  them.  I  say  that  when  people  have 
been  so  treated  they  have  been  grossly 
deceived,  and  any  independent  man  may 
well  feel  sympathy  for  them.  But,  when 
I  listen  to  their  own  story,  I  find  that  it  is 
not  protection,  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  or 
political  friends,  that  they  dwell  upon  them- 
selves. There  are  certain  things  always 
specified  at  farmers*  meetings,  but  if  any 
one  mentions  them  here  he  is  either  told 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  or  that  he  is  intruding  matter 
which  is  irrelevant  to  the  subject.  There 
are  a  few  things  I  say  invariably  men- 
tioned. One  is  the  law  of  distress.  An- 
other is,  the  law  of  settlement.  An- 
other is,  that  the  law  should  be  better 
defined  which  awards  compensation  to  out- 
going tenants  for  crops  or  unexhausted  im- 
provements; and  another  is,  that  no  privi- 
lege should  be  given  to  any  person  that 
tended  to  keep  up  or  increase  that  which 
destroys  their  produce — namely,  game.  If 
you  refer  to  any  farmers'  journal,  you  will 
find  that  those  are  their  grievances,  and 
yet  they  are  never  discussed  in  this  Ilouse. 
The  law  of  distraint  is  a  very  serious  in- 
jury to  the  farmer.  His  credit  is  seriously 
impaired  by  it.  The  landlord  always  comes 
in  before  any  other  creditor;  and,  who, 
under  such  circumstances,  likes  to  advance 
him  money  on  the  security  of  his  stock, 
but  which  money  he  wants  for  making  im- 
provements. Another  evil  of  this  law  is, 
that  it  makes  the  landlord  much  more 
careless  whom  he  selects  for  his  tenant, 
which  produces  a  very  mischievous  kind 
of  competition :  all  sorts  of  people  come 
into  the  market  for  the  land,  and  tho  land- 
lord is  generally  safe,  for  there  is  always 
enough  on  the  farm  for  six  months*  rent. 
Then,  again,  I  really  thought,  judging 
from  some  opinions  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  certain  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  that  law  which  afiects  the  far- 
mer most  materially,  and  is  a  positive  evil 
in  this  country — the  law  of  settlement — 
would  have  been  one  of  the  measures  dealt 
with  by  the  Government.  There  is  no-  j 
thing  that  the  farmers  complain  of  more  | 
than  that,  from  its  mischievous  effect  on 
Mr.  nilieri  ' 


the  character  of  their  labourers.  Then, 
with  respect  to  game,  and  to  what  they 
term  "tenant-right,"  but  which  may  be 
interpreted  by  having  the  law  better  de- 
fined than  now  with  reference  to  compen- 
sation to  outgoing  tenants;  these  are  mis- 
chiefs which  the  farmer  complains  of,  and 
real  relief  cannot  be  given  to  him,  whether 
by  the  Legislature  or  otherwise,  except  by 
remedying  those  evils.  Then,  with  respect 
to  the  owners  of  land — and  I  allude  to  the 
different  branches  of  this  interest  to  show 
not  only  that  protection  cannot  be  restoi*ed 
with  any  advantage,  but  that  it  has  not 
been  removed  with  any  ill  effects,  and  that 
if  you  want  to  benefit  the  agricultural  in- 
terest it  cannot  be  by  the  agrtcultual  relief 
which  we  hear  of  in  this  House.  Well,  but 
as  to  the  landowners.  Generally  they  are 
well  off  in  this  country  at  present.  The 
noble  Marquess  the  Member  for  Leicester- 
shire, who  knows  a  great  deal  about  the 
agricultural  interest,  admits  that  the  land- 
owners are  very  well  off,  and  that  they 
have  nothing  to  complain  of,  for  if  they 
had,  he  thinks  they  would  take  care  to 
remedy  the  evil  for  themselves.  The 
landowners  have  not  anything  to  com- 
plain of.  They  have  great  advantages. 
Everything  tells  in  their  favour.  At  no 
time  was  there  such  a  desire  to  purchase 
or  to  occupy  their  land  as  at  present. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  they  obtain- 
ed money  so  easily,  and  everything  has 
been  made  cheaper  to  them  than  it  used 
to  be.  Then  the  labourers,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  every  person,  are  better  off  now 
than  they  used  to  be,  and  have  been  so 
ever  since  provisinns  fell.  I  have  here 
a  proof  of  it,  in  a  letter  from  Wiltshire, 
from  a  person  in  a  position  to  know^the 
views  of  all  classes,  who  says,  "  There  ia 
nothing  that  many  of  the  labourers  have 
more  at  heart  now  than  getting  a  picture 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  hang  over  their  fire- 
places— they  are  so  well  off.  Almost  to  a 
man,  the  labourers  are  for  free  trade.  I  can*t 
say  so  much  for  the  farmers,  because  they 
are  led  to  look  still  to  the  restoration  of  Pro- 
tection, rather  than  to  any  other  arrange- 
ment, to  improve  their  conditioti.'*  The 
labourers,  then,  are  free-traders.  The  land- 
owners are  well  off,  and  the  farmers  are 
kept  back  or  are  standing  still  under  the 
delusive  hope  that,  since  their  friends  are 
in  power.  Protection  will  be  restored.  Be- 
fore I  proceed  to  make  any  further  state- 
ments as  to  the  great  advantage  of  remov- 
ing Protection  from  any  interest,  I  chal- 
lenge the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
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eellor  of  the  Excheqaer  to  prove  that  any 
injury  to  any  great  interest  has  resulted 
from  its  removal.  I  don*t  deny  that  there 
are  individuals  who  may,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  their  case,  have  heen  un- 
ahle  to  endure  the  transition;  hut  that  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  way  in  which 
the  interest  generally  has  heen  affected.  I 
don't  deny  that  there  are  things  affecting 
great  interests  in  this  country,  and  thereby 
the  country  at  large,  that  ought  to  have 
been  done  long  since,  and  should  no  longer 
be  delayed.  These  things  may  severally  af- 
fect the  shipping  injterest,  the  agricultural 
interest,  or  the  colonial  interest;  but  such 
matters  are  entirely  independent  of  the  re- 
moval of  Protection,  and  ought  not  to  have 
existed  while  even  that  system  prevailed. 
What  I  contend  for  is,  that  protection  is  a 
positive  evil  in  itself,  to  the  nation  and  to  the 
protected  interest;  that  nothing  but  advan- 
tage has  attended  its  removal,  as  six  years' 
experience  has  now  established.  I  chal- 
lenge the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  disprove 
what  I  have  said ;  and  until  I  understand 
that  he  does  so — until  I  hear  any  state- 
ment from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House 
controverting  my  position  on  this  subject — 
I  shall  not  weary  the  House  by  any  illus- 
trations of  fact.  I  am  in  possession  of  the 
most  extraordinary  details  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  that  could  ever  have 
been  collected  at  any  period  of  its  history. 
I  don*t  hesitate  to  say  that  this  country  is 
in  a  state  of  most  unexampled  prosperity; 
that  the  manufacturers  and  producers  in 
every  part  of  the  country  are  unable  to 
execute  their  orders;  that  the  people  never 
were  so  well  off,  owing  to  the  wages  they 
receive,  and  the  command  which  those 
wages  give  them  over  the  comforts  and  ne- 
cessaries of  life ;  and  that  all  this  is  more 
than  mainly  owing  to  the  emancipation  of 
trade  and  manufacture  from  restriction  in 
most  important  particulars,  and  the  stimu- 
lus thereby  given  to  production  and  em- 
ployment, and  not  to  those  other  causes  to 
which  either  the  Earl  of  Derby  or  his  Col- 
leagues are  pleased  to  ascribe  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  country.  And  I  think  it  is  un- 
worthy and  ungrateful  when  we  see  the 
great  prosperity  of  this  country,  and  when 
we  see  it  so  obviously  connected  with  those 
changes  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
country  to  which  I  refer,  that  there  should 
be  a  poor  attempt  by  vague  and  inde- 
finite expression  either  to  underrate  that 
prosperity,  or  to  ascribe  it  to  any  other 
cause.     I  call  on  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 


man to  explain  distinctly  to  us  what  it  is 
the  E)arl  of  Derby  means  by  the  influence 
which  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  Australia, 
and  emigration,  have  yet  had  in  producing 
the  prosperity  of  this  country  for  the  last 
two  years.  Let  us  have  that  ascertained, 
and  not  left  to  vague  assertion.  1  beg 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  state  to  us 
distinctly  what  is  the  influence  which  the 
influx  of  gold  into  Europe,  or  into  Eng- 
land, has  had  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  country.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
admit  that  the  discovery  of  gold,  like  the 
production  of  any  other  article,  has  given 
activity  to  trade  between  this  country  and 
the  countries  where  it  was  produced,  and 
which,  as  concerns  that  article,  did  not 
exist  before,  but  only  in  that  respect  as 
any  other  article  in  general  demand  would 
have  done,  but  not  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  article.  It  has  been  an 
article  valuable  for  commerce,  available  for 
immediate  exchange  with  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  a  most  valuable  product 
to  those  countries  where  it  is  found,  giving 
them  a  means  of  receiving  in  exchange  the 
products  of  other  countries.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  how- 
ever, seems  to  ascribe  the  present  position 
of  the  labouring  class  chiefly  to  the  disco- 
veries of  gold  in  Australia  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  I  want  to  hear  that  ex- 
plained ;  because,  if  I  read  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Earl  aright,  it  was,  that  inas- 
much as  the  influx  of  gold  into  this  country 
had  raised  the  value  of  every  article  in  this 
country,  therefore  it  had  raised  wages  and 
improved  the  condition  of  the  people;  but 
the  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  and  of  the  Government  generally, 
as  I  understand  it,  and  as  the  Amend* 
ment  they  proposed  proved,  is,  that  the 
improved  condition  of  the  people  is  owing 
to  the  cheapness  of  provisions.  Now, 
which  is  the  case?  Is  it  the  Australian 
diggings  which  have  raised  the  price  of 
wages  and  every  other  article,  or  is  it  the 
cheapness  of  provisions  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  know,  will  make  all  this 
clear.  Then,  with  reference  to  emigration, 
that  statement  of  the  noble  Earl's  is  not 
very  distinct;  there  is  a  sort  of  ingenuity 
in  confounding  Irish  emigration  with  Eng- 
lish emigration.  I  want  to  know  what 
effect  that  has  bad  upon  the  condition  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  As  far  as  I 
understand  it,  the  great  amount  of  emigra- 
tion which  has  taken  place  from  this  coun- 
try haa  been  within  the  last  six  montbi. 
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Thftt,  therefore,  will  not  account  for  the 
improved  condition  of  the  working  classes 
for  the  last  two  years.  Besides,  if  any 
man  examines  the  returns  of  the  countries 
from  which  the  people  emigrate,  they  will 
find  that,  whereas  England  and  Scotland 
supply  something  like  100,000,  all  the 
rest  consists  of  Irish  who  have  gone  to 
America,  not  to  Australia.  How  does 
that  account  for  the  improved  condition 
of  the  country  hy  the  efflui  of  the  peo* 
pie  ?  Then  he  has  not  told  us  what  class 
of  our  countrymen  it  is  that  have  gone  to 
Australia.  It  happens  to  be  peculiarly 
not  the  class  to  which  he  refers.  They 
luive  been  persons  rather  above  the  labour* 
ing  class;  persons  who  have,  I  belie ve» 
taken  capital  with  thero,  and  have,  perhaps, 
rather  belonged  to  the  middle  class.  To 
underrate  but  adroit  the  prosperity,  and 
ascribe  it  to  other  causes  than  the  adop« 
tion  of  Free  Trade,  is  consistent  with  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  Protection; 
and  that  may^  perhaps,  be  the  purpose 
of  the  language  employed  by  Gentlemen 
opposite.  I  hope  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  not  overlook  this  matter  in  his  speech, 
for  it  IS  part  of  our  business  this  evening 
to  solve  the  question,  whether  the  aboli- 
tion ef  protection  has  been  attended  with 
any  evils,  or  whether  it  has  not  alone  pro* 
duced  the  advantage  to  the  country  which 
we  are  all  observing.  We  must  have 
an  opinion  expressed  to-night  on  these 
facts,  and  learn  from  the  Government, 
composed  of  men  formerly  Protectionists, 
whether  the  prosperity  is  not  fairly  to  be 
traced,  directly  and  indirectly,  and  beyond 
all  fair  dispute,  to  the  operation  of  that 
commercial  policy  which  was  commenced 
by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  has  been 
continued  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London.  And  now.  Sir, 
I  shall  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close;  and 
in  doing  so,  I  beg  once  more  emphati- 
eally  to  say  that  I  have  no  other  object  in 
view  than  that  which  has  guided  me,  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  the  House,  on  this 
question,  which  has  reference  to  the  great 
matter  in  dispute,  and  to  that  alone.  It 
is  not  to  serve  a  party-^it  is  not  fac- 
tious, it  ie  not  personal.  I  say  once 
for  all,  that  my  object  is  not  to  displace 
boa.  Gentlemen  opposite.  I  don't  want 
any  ef  their  places  myself,  I  can  as* 
sure  them — and  I  don't  want  the  House 
to  take  this  Motion  as  necessarily  a  Mo* 
tion  of  want  of  confidence  in  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  present  Ministers.  [Ori$$  of  "  No, 
Mr.  nUiers 


ne!  *']  Why,  certainly  they  have  said  so 
themselves.  They  have  volunteered  that  de« 
claration — that  they  do  not  possets  the  eon* 
fidence  of  this  House  upon  the  great  ques* 
tions  on  which  the  last  Parliament  waa  dia* 
solved.  They  said  so  at  the  opening  of  the 
Session,  and  have  repeated  it  since*  that 
they  have  not  ohaoged  their  own  opinions, 
while  the  opinion  of  the  country  remains 
against  them ;  and  therefore  I  say,  they 
adroit  that  they  have  not  ther  confidence  of 
the  new  House  of  Commons.  If  they  bad 
changed  their  opinions  on  the  enbjeel  of 
free  trade,  and  this  being  a  free-trade 
House  of  Commons,  as  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  they  night  be  said  to  have  the 
confidence  of  the  House;  but  if  Lord  Derby 
does  truly  represent  the  rest  of  them,  then, 
inasmuch  as  he  adheres  to  his  former  views, 
they  are  in  an  undoubted  minority  in  thia 
Parliament.  But  I  do  want,  for  what  I  be« 
lieve  to  be  great  national  reasons,  to  have 
this  Resolution  carried,  and  to  have  the 
views  of  the  Houseof  Commons  on  this  quee- 
tion  most  distinctly,  most  explicitly,  and 
most  emphatically  expressed;  and  more  ee- 
pecially  do  I  want  this  Resolution  to  be  pkoed 
on  record,  in  order  that  we  may  at  least, 
during  this  Parliament,  have  a  settlement 
of  a  matter  which,  while  unsettled,  leaves 
men  of  business  in  this  country  in  doubt, 
and  which  leaves  the  rest  of  the  world  nn^ 
decided,  as  to  what  the  permanent  eommer* 
cial  policy  of  this  country  is  to  be.  I  do 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  right  hen.  Gentle* 
man  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will 
not  attempt  to  evade  this  real  question  by 
talking  of  factionsness,  or  by  impugning 
my  personal  motives;  but  that  he  will  ad- 
dress himself  in  a  straightforward  way  to 
the  question  before  the  House,  and  that  he 
will  not  sit  down  without  letting  us  at  last 
know  what  he  does  really  mean.  Already 
enormous  mischief  has  been  done  by  the 
course  taken  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site ever  since  1846.  I  know,  from  what 
1  have  heard  and  from  what  I  have  seen 
on  the  Continent,  that  there  people  exag^ 
gerate  the  importance  of  the  party  to  which 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  belong;  they  ima- 
gine that  Lord  Derby  does  represent  a  strong 
section  of  the  English  political  eomrouaity, 
and  that  he  has  acquired,  or  will  acquire,  the 
power  eventually  to  reverse  the  policy  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel;  and  it  is  indeed  notorious 
that  in  those  instances  where  foreign  na* 
tions  are  disposed  to  change  their  own 
commercial  policy,  the  movement  is  re* 
tarded  because  their  Govemmeatsare^ 
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pelled  to  notice  the  c<mtinued  existence  of 
this  so-called  Protectionist  party  in  this 
country;  there /are  people  both  here  and 
abroad  that  will  never  adapt  themselves 
to  the  altered  circumstances  of  our  com- 
merce while  this  policy  is  left  in  doubt, 
and  constant  mischief  is  still  being  done, 
as  it  has  been  done,  by  the  agitation  and 
assertion  of  these  protectionist  and  anti-^ 
free-trade  ticws;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I 
do  contend  that  the  importance  of  some 
distinctly  worded  Resolution  such  as  this, 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  now  in  power, 
and  which  shall  be  taken  as  a  final  deci* 
sion  of  the  Parliament  and  of  the  country, 
cannot  be  overrated;  and  I  now  conclude 
by  moving  it  once  more,  emphatically 
stating  for  myself  that  I  have  not  another 
object  in  it  but  that  which  has  influenced 
me  for  fifteen  years  past,  in  seeking  to 
establish  and  make  safe  the  commercial 
policy  which  has  recently  been  adopted. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  Thiit  it  is  the  opinion  of  tbis  House,  that  the 
improved  condition  of  the  Gountrj,  and  partiett- 
larly  of  the  ladustriout  Glasses  is  mainly  the  re- 
suit  of  reoent  Commercial  Legislation,  and  espe^ 
oially  of  the  Act  of  1846,  which  established  the 
free  admission  of  Foreign  Com ;  and  that  that 
Act  was  a  wise,  jnst,  and  beneficial  measare." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUfiR  ;  Sir,  if  tlie  speech  which  we  have 
just  listened  to  with  so  much  interest — as 
we  always  do  to  anything  which  falls  from 
the  boo.  and  learned  Gentleman— had  been 
a  speech  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  or  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the 
sugar  lawa  aa  they  existed  some  time  ago, 
I  think  it  would  have  been  much  more  ap- 
propriate than  upon  the  occasion  on  which 
it  has  been  delivered,  because  the  ques- 
tion which  we  have  to  decide  to-night  is, 
not  whether  the  corn  laws  shall  be  re- 
pealed, not  whether  the  sngar  duties  shall 
be  repealed;  not  whether  protection  or  free- 
trade — to  use  the  somewhat  inaccurate  Ian- 
goage  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman — 
should  be  repealed  or  supported ;  but  whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  by  their  con- 
duct since  their  accession  to  office,  have 
fulfilled  the  pledges  they  gave  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country;  and  whether,  having 
announced  that  they  would  defer  their  own 
opinion  to  that  of  the  country  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance,  they  have  frankly  or  other- 
wise eoiumunicatcd  to  the  House  the  resolu- 
tion at  which  they  have  arrived.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  just  told  us  that 
•Bermoiis  mischiafii  have  b«en  done  to  the 
country  by  tiie  course  which  has  been  pur- 


sued by  the  Protectionist  party  since  1846. 
If,  Sir,  it  be  true  that  enormous  miscliiefis 
have  been  done  to  the  country  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  Protectionist  party  since  1846, 
I  am  far  from  wishing  to  escape  from  the 
issue  before  us;  and  I  say  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  House  of  Commons,  if  that 
statement  should  be  proved,  to  express  in 
a  manner  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  that 
they  have  no  confidence  in  men  who  have 
perpetrated  *'  enormous  mischief.''  Under 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  I  hopo  that 
the  House  will  allow  me,  in  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  manner,  to  trace  our  conduct 
since  the  period  to  which  the  hon.  and  learn* 
ed  Gentleman  has  referred.  I  hope  they 
will  allow  me — I  ask  it  the  more  especially 
as  there  are  many  Gentlemen  in  the  House 
who  have  obtained  seats  in  it  for  the  first 
time — I  hope,  I  say,  that  they  will  allow  me 
to  place  before  them,  in  an  impartial  and  ae 
curate  statement,  the  principal  parliament* 
ary  incidents  which  have  occurred  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  in  so  far  as  they  bear 
upon  this  great  question.  I  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty  not  only  to  the  Government  but  to 
Parliament  and  the  country  to  do  this  :  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  inevitable  and 
irresistible  inference  which  the  House  will 
draw  from  my  statement,  and  the  conclu- 
sion which  every  impartial  mind  will  arrive 
at,  will  be  very  different  from  that  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  at« 
tempted  to  establish  by  the  convenient  gene« 
ralities  in  which  he  has  indulged. 

And  ROW,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  let 
me  state,  in  a  manner  that  cannot  be 
misapprehended,  the  principal  reason*  on 
which  we  opposed  the  repeal  of  tho 
com  laws  as  proposed  by  the  Govemment 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  year 
1846.  We  opposed  that  change  on  two 
broad  and  distinct  grounds.  Tho  main 
ground  was,  that  we  believed  it  was  a 
change  which  would  prove  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  labour.  That  was  the  main 
and  principal  ground  on  which  I  myself  in- 
dividually placed  my  own  oppositioQ  to  it. 
Was  it  or  was  it  not  the  cause  of  labour  f 
That  was  the  main  ground  of  our  opposi* 
tion  to  it.  We  opposed  that  change  for  a 
second  reason — because,  irrespective  of  the 
great  and  principal  objection  which  we  en- 
tertained to  it,  we  believed  it  would  oc- 
casion injury  to  considerable  interests  in 
the  country.  On  a  subsequent  occasion, 
in  1850,  when  the  matter  was  ineidentAlly 
referred  to  in  the  House,  I  myself  used  the 
expression  with  reference  to  the  com  laws, 
that  it  was  a  question  of  laboucr^Hr  it  wm 
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nothing.  Well  now,  Sir,  after  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws,  there  were  two  other 
great  measures  connected  with  that  system 
of  commercial  policy  which  is  popularly, 
hut  very  indefinitely,  described  by  the  name 
of  free-trade,  which  were  proposed  and 
carried.  The  Minister  who  proposed  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws,  and  carried  it,  was 
dismissed  from  office,  and  was  succeeded 
by  another  Minister  who  proposed  the  re- 
peal of  the  sugar  laws :  and  this  proposi- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  sugar  laws  was 
not  approved  by  the  Minister  who  repealed 
the  corn  laws.  1  mention  this  circumstance 
because  this  question  has  always  been  argued 
as  it  hns  been  argued  to-night,  as  if  from  the 
beginning  there  had  been  two  great  parties 
in  the  House — the  one  banded  together  to 
carry  what  was  called  free-trade  in  all  the 
great  articles  of  popular  consumption,  and 
the  other  marshalled  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing that  policy.  Shortly  after  the  re- 
peal of  the  sugar  duties  was  carried.  Par- 
liament was  dissolved,  a  new  Parliament 
assembled  under  the  management  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  (Lord 
John  Russell),  and,  after  considerable  delay 
and  hesitation,  another  great  measure — the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws — was  propos- 
ed and  carried.  There  commenced  then  in 
due  time  the  complaints  of  three  great  in- 
terests— the  agricultural,  the  colonial,  and 
the  shipping  interests.  I  may  fairly  say 
that  the  five  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  election  of  1847  and  the  recent  disso- 
lution, were  mainly  engaged  in  discussions 
or  in  legislation  upon  the  agricultural,  co- 
lonial, and  shipping  distress. 

Now,  let  me  put  this  fact  before  the 
House — it  is  a  fact  which  it  may  be  con- 
venient for  some  hon.  Members  to  forget, 
but  it  is  one  the  accuracy  of  which  cannot 
be  questioned  by  those  who  have  had  expe- 
rience in  the  business  of  the  House,  and 
which  it  may  be  well  for  those  who  have  not 
that  experience  to  become  aware  of— that 
from  the  time  that  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws  was  passed  until  this  present  moment, 
not  a  single  attempt  has  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  abrogate  the  mea- 
sure of  1846.  [  Cries  of  "  Oh  ! "]  I  may 
be  pardoned  if  I  remind  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
have  seats  in  this  House  for  the  first  time, 
that  it  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  our 
discussion  not  to  interrupt  me  now,  be- 
cause an  opportunity  will  be  afiforded  to 
every  one  who  has  anything  to  fiay  to 
offer  his  remarks  to  the  House;  and,  per- 
haps»  I  may  add,  that  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  tumultuous  discussions 
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on  platforms  will  find  that  in  the  House  of 
Commons  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  accu- 
rate in  their  statements  than  elsewhere. 
I  repeat  the  statement  which  called  forth 
the  interruption — I  repeat  it  on  behalf  of 
the  party  who  have  *'  perpetrated  enormous 
mischief  " — that  from  the  moment  the  cora 
laws  were  repealed  till  now  not  a  single 
Motion  has  ever  been  made  in  this  House — 
at  least,  with  the  sanction  of  any  party — 
to  bring  back  that  protection  which  has  so 
unnecessarily  been  attacked  to-night.  Now« 
Sir,  let  me  ask  what  was  the  reason  we  did 
not  bring  forward  a  Motion  to  question  the 
policy  of  the  Act  of  1846,  which,  up  to 
that  time,  we  had  consistently  and  honour- 
ably opposed  ?  It  was  because  we  had  laid 
it  down  from  the  first  as  a  great  principle 
that  the  fate  of  that  proposition  depended 
not  on  the  injury  it  might  inflict  on  any  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  country,  but  on  the 
way  in  which  it  should  affect  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes;  and,  there  being  no 
facts  before  us  of  a  sufficiently  large  cha- 
racter to  convince  us  that  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  had  been  injured  by 
the  Act  of  1846,  we  did  not  think  it  our 
duty  to  make  any  Motion,  when  in  opposi- 
tion, which  questioned  the  policy  of  the'law.t 
Well,  now.  Sir,  let  me  remind  the  House 
what  was  our  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
otlier  two  branches  of  this  great  question. 
Did  we — did  the  party  who  are  said  to  have 
perpetrated  "enormous  mischiefs'* — did 
we,  on  the  subject  of  the  sugar  laws,  act 
in  that  factions  spirit  which  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, who  is  himself  so  susceptible  with 
regard  to  imputations  of  factious  con* 
duct  ?  What  did  we  do  with  regard  to 
the  sugar  laws?  When  accounts  were 
received  in  this  country  describing  the 
state  of  distress — I  might  almost  say  of 
devastation  —  which  haid  befallen  these 
Colonies — when  it  was  impossible  for  any 
man  who  was  doing  his  duty  in  the  House 
to  be  silent  on  the  subject — what  was  the 
conduct  of  the  party  who  have  perpetrsted 
"enormous  mischiefs  on  the  country?*' 
A  noble  Friend  of  mine — alas !  now  no 
more — in  his  place  in  Parliament,  made  a 
most  forcible  statement  to  the  House  of 
the  distress  that  existed,  but  asked  for 
nothing  more  than  an  inquiry;  and  in 
accordance  with  this  request  the  House 
granted  a  Committee  to  investigate  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  colonies 
which  produced  sugar  and  coffee.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  remind  the  House 
of  the  elaborate  and  complete  in^stiga- 
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tion  wbieb  took  place.     Who  formed  that 
Committee?     Why,    Sir,   of   the  fifteen 
Members  of  which  it  was  composed,  only 
three  were  Protectionists,  namely,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Somersetshire  (Mr.  Miles),  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  (Sir 
J.  Pakington),  and  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Leiccstersbire  (Lord  Q.  Manners). 
There  was,  indeed,  one  hon.  Gentleman 
favourable  to  protection  in  sugar — I  mean 
the  hon.  Baronet   the  late   Member  for 
South  Essex  (Sir  E.  Buxton),  whose  ab- 
sence, but  for  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
replaced  by  an  hon.  Friend  of  my  own,  I 
should  greatly  regret.     There  were  on  the 
same  Committee  two  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel~I 
mean  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr. 
Goalbum),  and  Mr.  Cardwell.     There  was 
also  a  Whig  Cabinet   Minister   (Mr.  La- 
bonchere),  and  of  course,  being  a  Whig,  a 
sincere  free-trader.     There  were,  besides, 
six  Gentlemen  of  remarkably  pronounced 
opinions  on  all  questions  relating  to  free 
trade.     I  shall  read  their  names,  for  they 
are   quite  classical   on   such    a    subject. 
There  were  the  late  hon.   Member  for 
Liverpool  (Sir  Thomas  Birch),  the  hon. 
and   learned   Gentleman   who    made   the 
Motion  to-night  (Mr.  C.  Villiers),  the  right 
hon.    Member    for  Manchester  (Mr.    M. 
Gibson),  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury 
(Mr.  Wilson),  a  Member  for  a  Scotch  bo- 
rough, and  another  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
I  am  not  sure  whether  he  is  a  Member  of 
the  House  or  not  at  present.     Out  of  the 
fifteen  Members,  I  repeat,  only  three  were 
Protectionists — there  were  only  three  men 
belonging    to   the    party    which   by    its 
interference  on  the  subject  had  **  perpe- 
trated enormous  mischiefs."     And  what 
was  the  result  of  the  Committee?     The 
result  of  the  investigation  by  this  free- 
trade  Committee  was,  that  they  came  to  a 
resolution  that  there  ought  to  be  a  differ- 
ential duty  of  10*.  per  cwt.  between  fo- 
reign and  colonial  sugar.     Well,   Sir,  if 
there   were  "  enormous  mischiefs "  done 
on  this  second  branch  of  the  subject,  let 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  take  their  share  of 
them.    But  what  happened  in  consequence 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Protectionist  party  ? 
That  intense  free-trader,  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  London — the  noble  Lord 
who,  a^'ter  the  gracious  Speech  from  the 
Throne — after  the  speech  of   the   First 
Minister  of  the  Crown — after  the  notice 
which  I  gave  of  the  Amendment  which  I 
intended  to  propose  to-night,  which  even 
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the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Wolverhampton   has   deemed  so 
satisfactory — the  noble  Lord  who,  after  all 
that,  had  the  courage  to  rise  up  in  his 
place  and  say  that  the  question  to  be  de- 
cided to-nigbt  was  whether  we  should  re- 
tain free  trade  or  return  to  protection — Sir, 
I  thought  I  listened  to  the  tones  of  tlie  Ap- 
propriation Clause  when  1  heard  that  voice 
— that  noble  Lord  who,  on  the  night  when 
it  was  proposed  that  there  should  be  a  call 
of  the  House,  had  the  audacity  to  make 
this  declaration — came  down  to  the  House 
when  he  was  First  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
and  owned  that  his  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sugar  duties  had  been  rash, 
precipitate,  and  injurious — that  its  action 
had  been  far  more  rapid  than  he  had  con- 
templated, and  asked  leave  to  introduce  a 
Bill  immediately  to  suspend  the  change  of 
duty,  and  prolong  the  protection  which  he 
himself  had  taken  away.     Well,  now  with 
respect  to  the  first  question — that  of  the 
land — I  have  shown  to  the  House  that  the 
party  who  perpetrated  **  enoimous   mis- 
chiefs," from  the  very  moment  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  was  carried,  never  at- 
tempted to  disturb  that  law  in  this  House. 
I  have  shown  that,  with  respect  to  the 
sugar  laws,  they  confined  their  exertions 
to  a  calm  and  elaborate  investigation  of 
facts,  and  that  the  consequence  of  that 
investigation,  pursued  with  so  much  ener- 
gy, and  sustained  with  so  much  knowledge, 
was,  that  we  who  were  in  opposition  in- 
fluenced the  conduct  of  the  Minister  of 
the  day.      And   therefore,  on  these  two 
heads,  I  think  I  have  shown  the  House 
that  the  general  ac6usation  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  no  foundation. 
I  come  now  to  the  third  branch  of  the 
question.      We    opposed  —  and    not    we 
merely,  but  many  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  fol- 
lowers opposed — the  repeal  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws.     Have  we  ever  since  attempted 
to  abrogate  that  decision  of  the  House  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  present  First  Min- 
ister  of   the    Crown,    after    the   passing 
of   the   measure,    took   an    early   oppor- 
tunity of    saying  that  he  thought  that 
change  in  our  legislation  was  one  which 
we  could  not  reverse;  that  it  was  a  step 
which  it  was  impossible  for  the  Legisla- 
ture to  retrace.     And  now.  Sir,  let  me — 
tracing  the  conduct  with  respect  to  these 
great  questions  of  those  who  had  perpe- 
trated **  enormous  mischiefs  *'  on  the  State 
— let  me  remind  the  House  of  their  con- 
duct since  the  repeal  of  those  three  great 
laws  has  taken  place.     Not  haviuff  in  anj 
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iostance  ftttempted  to  disturb  tbe  decisionv 
of  Parliameut  on  them,  circumstances  nt 
length  arose  which  called  tlie  attention  of 
the  Protectionist  party  to  the  condition  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  this  country. 
When  the  general  electipn  of  1847  took 
place,  the  organisation  of  political  parties 
wai  entirely  broken  up;  very  high  prices 
for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce,  from  pecu- 
liar causes,  then  existed;  and  the  opinions 
which  influenced  the  constituent  body  on 
that  occasion  could  hardly  be  said  to  have 
had  any  reference  to  the  principles,  the 
merits,  or  the  possible  cotisequences  of 
recent  legislation.  A  large  Protectionist 
parry  was  indeed  returned  tp  this  House 
from  a  feeling  which  always  animates 
grpat  bodies  of  people  in  this  country, 
who  think  they  owe  sympathy  and  gra- 
titude to  those  who  have  fought  their 
battles  or  carried  their  colours.  [  Laugh- 
ter.] Hon.  Gentlemen  may  deride  this 
feeling,  but  they  may  rely  upon  it  that 
if  this  feeling  do  not  exist.  Parlia- 
mentary government  would  soon  be  a 
mere  name.  But  it  is  very  well  known 
that  at  the  election  of  1847  the  econo- 
mical controversy  was  not^t  all  entered 
into,  at  least  by  the  farmers.  The  far- 
mers were  then,  as  1  have  said,  receiv-. 
ing  high  prices,  and  political  parties  were 
in  a  state  of  disorganisation ;  and,  although 
a  large  party  was  returned  to  this  House 
in  favour  of  what  is  called  tbe  agricultural 
interest,  the  fact  is,  that  no  pressure  from 
that  interest,  or  from  any  of  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  was  made  to  induce  their  advo- 
cates in  this  House  to  bring  forward  their 
complaints.  In  1850,  however,  the  pinch 
which  we  foresaw  not  only  commenced, 
but  was  in  acute  operation.  What  was 
then  the  conduct  of  the  party  who  have  per- 
petrated **  enormous  mischiefs  ?"  We  were 
then  pressed  upon  by  our  constituents,  and 
by  those  whose  interests  were  naturally 
dear  to  us,  with  complaints  of  their  great 
losses  and  sufferings ;  and  that  they  had 
great  losses  and  sufferings  I  need  not  at- 
tempt to  prove,  because  we  have  always  a 
ready  witness  on  that  subject  in  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Wolverhampton. 
But  when  our  constituents  came  to  us, 
what  was  our  course?  Did  we  come  for- 
ward and  demand  the  restoration  of  pro- 
tection ?  On  the  contrary :  we  said  we  op- 
posed tbe  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  on  two 
grounds.  The  first  and  moat  considerable 
ground  was,  that  it  would  injure  the  inter- 
ests of  labour ;  and  the  second  and  sub- 
ordinate ground  was,  that  it  would  probably 
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do  injury  to  yop,  the  com  growers.  "V(fc 
are  not  satisfied  that  the  interests  of  labour 
have  been  injured  by  the  change.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  lend  ourselves  to  the  cry 
of  the  farmer,  and  demand  the  restoration 
of  protection  on  his  account.  [Laughter, 1 
I  can  only  tell  the  hon.  Member  who  laughs 
that  in  a  deliberative  assembly  it  would  be 
bo^er  for  him  to  meet  argument  frjth  argu- 
ment. If  my  arguments  are  not  sound,  qr 
my  statements  not  accurate,  let  him  ex- 
pose them.  I  say  that  our  advice  to  our 
constituents  was,  that  we  could  not,  be- 
cause their  interests  were  suffering,  re- 
commend a  return  to  a  Protectionist  policy, 
and  that,  in  our  opinion,  nothing  could  jus- 
tify a  return  to  that  policy  but  proof  of  in- 
jury to  the  great  interests  of  labour,  which 
we  believed  from  the  beginning  would  be 
affected  by  it.  But  we  said  to  therp,  "  If 
you  find  your  sufferings  acute,  if  you  find 
your  distress  is  intolerable,  if  you  find  the 
cost  of  production  not  remunerated  by  your 
returns,  we  will  consider  your  position  with 
reference  to  taxation,  and,  if  we  can  relieve 
you  of  burdens  which  others  are  not  sub- 
ject to,  or  by  any  other  means  equally  jus- 
tifiable give  you  relief,  we  will  do  our  duty 
to  you  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we 
will  endeavour  to  obtain  you  that  relief." 
In  pursuance  of  this  advice,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  my  friends,  I  brought  forward  in 
this  House  a  Motion  of  a  remedial  nature, 
and  received,  if  not  the  sanction  of  tbe 
House,  undoubtedly  considerable  sympa- 
thy. Now,  in  1851  a  change  of  Go- 
vernment very  unexpectedly  took  place. 
In  1851 — I  beg  hon.  Gentlemen  tq  re- 
member the  dates,  for  they  are  very 
important  if  you  wish  to  arrive  at  an 
impartial  estimate  of  the  position  of  Go^ 
yernment — I  say,  ip  1851,  at  the  first 
moment  the  House  met,  I  gave  notice  of 
a  Motion,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
relieve  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  from 
the  pressure  of  certftin  local  taxation — 
not  a  measure  to  restore  protection,  not 
a  measure  to  question  the  policy  of  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  but  a  measure 
brought  forward  with  a  distinct  disclaimer 
on  my  part  of  any  wish  to  enter  upon  that 
question,  and  with  the  statement  that  I 
thought  it  most  unwise  to  make  that  con- 
troversy one  of  public  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  any  recur- 
rence to  the  system  which  had  been  abro- 
gated could  only  be  justified  by  the  over- 
whelming opinion  of  the  country.  I  brought 
forward  this  remedial  Motion  with  regard 
to  agriculture,  which  was,  l4biDk,  lo^t  U^ 
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thi9  Houoe — and  ia  a  very  full  Bouao — 
oaly  by  «  majority  of  }0  votes.  [  may 
say  that  tha  divisioi^  upon  that  question 
displaced  the  Government  from  their  seats, 
because,  although  they  did  not  resign  office 
upon  that  point,  yet,  on  finding  themselves 
a  ievf  days  afterwards  upon  another  sub- 
jeot,  and  in  a  very  thin  House,  in  a 
minority,  they  did  feel  it  their  duty  to 
resign  ;  Qnd  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  in  a 
statement  which  he  subsequently  made  in 
this  Qouse,  referred  to  the  division  upon 
my  Motion  as  that  which  had  mainly  d^ 
cided  the  opinion  of  the  Government. 
Well,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Earl 
of  Derby  being  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  his  Sovereign  by  the  then  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  the  cQQntryi  was  called  npon  to  form 
1^  Government.  Now,  look  to  the  position 
of  Lord  Derby  at  that  moment.  He  was 
at  the  head  of  a  party  in  Parliament,  one 
principle  of  whose  conduct  was  that  it  was 
unwise  to  disturb  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  which  had  taken  place  in  1846,  unless 
called  for  by  the  nation  in  an  unmistake- 
able  manner.  He  had  recommended  that 
coarse  while  there  was  a  most  powerf^il 
party  in  the  coqntry  discontented  with  the 
advice  which  he  gave ;  and  are  hon.  Qen- 
tlemea  to  be  surprised  that  there  should  be 
a  strong  party  in  this  country  favourable 
to  whfit  they  call  protection,  notwithstand- 
ing the  course  which  we  might  feel  it  our 
duty  to  take  in  either  House  of  Parliament  ? 
We  must  remember  that  the  farmers  of 
£nglaud,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
hou.  and  learned  Member  for  Wolverhamp* 
ton,  had  at  thf^t  very  time  lost  upwards  of 
90,000,000^.  in  one  year.  Well,  it  might 
be  perfectly  wise,  just,  and  beneficial,  that 
a  body  of  English  producers  should  lose 
more  than  90,000,000^.  in  a  single  yea^; 
but  this  I  wi)l  venture  to  say,  with  great 
deference  to  all  those  lights  of  political 
economy  whom  I  see  opposite,  that  you 
mi^  rely  upon  it,  that  so  long  as  human  na- 
ture r^maii^s  what  it  is,  a  large  body  of  pro- 
ducers will  not  lose  millions  without  feeling 
lEory  much  discontented  at  the  legislation 
which  has  caused  such  loss,  and  without 
challenging  the  justice  of  the  legislation  of 
which  they  are  the  victims.  But  yon  had 
SQXUCthiug  more  than  this.  You  had  the 
great  colonial  intere.sts  of  this  country 
in  ^  state  of  absolute  ruin ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, yon  l^d  the  great  shipping  in- 
terest subjected  to  unrestricted  compe- 
tition by  a  Minister  whr>«  at  the  same 
tim«i  did  not  remove  those  burdens  and 
r^triotiona  which,  only  six  months  ago» 


he  told  the  greatest  commercial  constitu- 
ency in  the  world  absolutely  impeded  its 
prosperity.  Are  you  surprised,  then,  that 
there  should  be  an  important  party — a 
party  that,  from  their  numbers  and  their 
great  and  ramified  interests,  may  be 
fairly  called  a  national  party — who  were 
discontented  with  the  recent  legislation  to 
which  I  have  alluded  ?  Lord  Derby,  how* 
ever,  had  made  up  his  mind  that  nothing 
could  justify  a  return  to  the  abrogated 
system  unless  the  labouring  classes  were 
largely  and  permanently  suffering.  What 
then  was  the  conduct  of  Lord  Derby  in 
1851  ?  He  was  called  upon  unexpectedly 
to  form  a  Government.  He  had  to  announce 
a  policy  which,  while  it  showed  sympathy 
with  those  great  classes  in  the  country, 
the  sniferings  of  which  are  always  proved 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  he  had  laid  down 
for  his  Government,  that  they  should  not 
disturb  the  existing  laws  unless  the  work- 
ing classes  were  suffering  from  their  adop- 
tion. The  programme  of  Lord  Derby  was 
one  of  compromise  and  of  conciliation. 
How  moderate  it  was  I  will  show  by  re- 
calling it  to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
In  1851  did  Lord  Derby  come  forward  and 
say,  *'  We  must  return  to  the  sliding  scale 
of  1 846  ?  "  On  the  contrary,  he  said—*  *  I 
will  propose,  as  regards  the  agricultural 
interest,  now  sufibring  so  much,  that  we 
shall  have  a  countervailing  duty,  such  as 
has  been  approved  of  by  men  of  the  high- 
est character  and  authority  upon  such  sub- 
jects. You  acknowledgo  the  agricultural 
interest  is  subject  to  certain  peculiar 
burdens  as  regards  taxation,  and  to  cer- 
tain restrictions  as  regards  their  industry. 
Well,  I  open  books  of  great  authority 
in  })olitical  economy,  and  they  tell  me 
that  a  countervailing  duty  is  the  legiti- 
mate compensation  under  such  circum- 
stances.*' I  know  that  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  statesmen  of  the  day,  and 
an  undoubted  free-trader — the  noble  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston) 
— when  he  consented  to  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws,  yet,  speaking  as  a  states- 
man, repeated  his  regret  that  in  the  pas- 
sion of  the  moment  the  opportunity  had 
been  lost  of  raising  a  revenue  and  of  ac- 
complishing other  national  objeccts  by  the 
imposition  of  a  countervailing  duty.  Then, 
in  1851,  a  moderate  countervailing  duty 
was  the  proposition  of  Lord  Derby,  and 
not  an  attempt  to  disturb  the  settlement 
of  1846.  The  policy  of  Lord  Derby  hay- 
ing been  expounded  in  a  speech  in  his^ 
0  2  ^  ^ 
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place  in  Parliament,  a  record  remains  I 
which  an  uninformed  sneer  will  not  dis- 
turb. [3  Hansard,  cxir.  1003.]  What, 
then,  was  the  conduct  of  Lord  Derby  with  j 
regard  to  the  sugar  duties  ?  [  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  here  interrupted  by 
some  conversation  among  hon.  Members 
on  the  Opposition  benches,]  1  hope  that, 
as  the  Government  are  on  their  trial,  hon. 
Gentlemen  will  do  me  the  honour,  as  an 
honest  jury,  to  listen  to  my  statement. 
Did  Lord  Derby  propose  any  recurrence  to 
the  laws  which  had  been  repealed  in  1846 
under  the  protest  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  ?  Not  in  the  least.  All  Lord  Derby 
proposed  was,  that  the  descending  scale  of 
duties  should  be  arrested,  and  that  only 
for  a  time,  while  the  Colonies  were  suffer- 
ing from  the  great  trial  through  which 
they  were  passing.  Again,  1  will  ask,  did 
Lord  Derby  propose  to  re-establish  the 
abrogated  navigation  laws  ?  On  the  con- 
trary. Lord  Derby  declared  that  any  re- 
currence in  that  respect  would  be  im- 
possible, after  the  removal  of  those  re- 
strictions which  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
himself  condemned.  Lord  Derby  did  not 
succeed  in  forming  a  Government  in  1851. 
It,  therefore,  became  necessary  to  consider 
his  position  with  regard  to  this  question; 
and,  after  due  consideration,  it  was  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  extremely  unwise 
and  injurious  to  bring  forward  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  that  or  any  subsequent  Session, 
any  Motion  which  directly  or  indirectly 
continued  the  great  industrial  controversy 
which  had  been  so  long  maintained.  He 
was  aware  that  there  was  a  party  in  the 
country  which  would  not  allow  their  course 
to  be  dictated  or  their  feelings  to  be  regu- 
lated by  a  mere  Parliamentary  party.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  tell  men  who  were  suf- 
fering, they  were  never  to  obtain  relief; 
but  he  said,  what  I  think  he  was  entirely 
justified  in  saying,  adopting  what  I  con- 
ceive to  have  been  a  wise  and  proper 
course,  that  if  the  nation  was  aggrieved, 
an  early  opportunity  would  occur  for  the 
nation  to  relieve  itself.  He  considered 
after  his  failure  in  the  formation  of  a  Go- 
vernment in  1851,  that,  so  far  as  moral 
certainty  was  concerned,  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament  must  take  place  under 
the  advice  of  the  noble  Member  for  the 
City  of  London;  and  be  looked  to  that  dis- 
solution, under  the  auspices  of  his  political 
opponents,  as  the  proper  occasion  on  which 
to  cunclnde  forever  this  great  controversy. 
After  having  done  my  best — under  circum- 
•tances  which  must,  of  course,  have  been 
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mortifying  to  any  party — namely,  the 
noble  Lord's  failure  in  forming  a  Govern- 
ment— to  rally  the  spirit  of  my  friends  in 
this  House — in  perfect  concurrence  with 
Lord  Derby's  advice,  and  in  complete 
sympathy  with  all  his  counsels,  I  resolved, 
as  1  communicated  to  my  friends  at  the 
time,  that  I  would  not  bring  forward  any 
question  in  this  House  concerning  the  inci- 
dence of  taxation  on  agriculture,  becaose 
such  a  course  might  be  liable  to  miscon- 
ception— the  Government  might  be  press- 
ed, and  consequences  might  occur  which 
we  wished  to  prevent.  Well,  in  1852, 
when  Parliament  met,  although  at  that 
time,  from  political  causes,  independent  of 
the  general  feeling  of  this  House,  it  is  very 
possible  that  if  1  had  brought  forward  a 
Motion  on  the  incidence  of  taxation  upon 
agriculture,  I  should  have  carried  it,  or 
at  least  should  have  been  defeated  by  a 
majority  so  slight  that  the  Government 
would  have  been  shaken  to  its  base,  I 
scrupulously  refrained  from  giving  notice 
of  any  such  Motion.  I  did  not  wish  the 
controversy  to  be  prolonged  in  this  House. 
I  looked  to  the  inevitable  and  impending 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  which  would 
take  place,  as  I  thought,  under  the  ad- 
vice of  our  opponents,  as  the  event  that 
would  undoubtedly  settle  the  question  for 
ever.  Well,  what  did  occur  ?  Why,  that 
occurred  which  no  imagination  could  have 
supposed.  There  were  internal  dissensions 
in  the  Government — a  Government  so  fa- 
voured by  its  opponents  that  we  would  not 
advance,  scarcely  even  to  do  our  duty,  lest 
we  might  inconvenience  them — the  Go- 
vernment fell  to  pieces  from  internal  dis- 
sension, and  Lord  Derby,  by  the  advice  of 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,  was  again  sent  for 
by  Her  Majesty.  Well,  what  was  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Derby  under  these  circum- 
stances? It  was  a  result  that  we  did 
not  anticipate,  and,  what  was  more,  that* 
we  regretted;  but  I  will  ask  the  House 
— I  will  not  say  as  men  of  honour,  but 
as  men  of  common  spirit — could  we  pos- 
sibly have  refused  the  duty  which  was 
almost  thrust  upon  us  ?  Our  political  op- 
ponents wished  us  to  occupy  their  places; 
this  House  wished  us  to  undertake  the 
'Government;  I  may  safely  say,  that  there 
was  no  section  of  men  in  the  country  who 
did  not  wish  to  see  some  Government  form- 
ed; and  I  suppose  that  no  body  of  men 
ever  acceded  to  office  with  such  complete 
absence  of  party  pnssion  and  party  feeling. 
Well,  that  being  the  state  of  the  case,  I 
was  very  much  surprisedj^  as  our  j>osition 
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regarding  our  antecedents  was  prcttj  accu- 
rately known,  to  find  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  C.  Villiers) 
the  stormy  peterel  of  Protection,  who  al- 
ways appears  at  a  particular  crisis,  came 
forward  and  wished  to  know,  on  the  first 
day  of  my  taking  my  seat  after  my  re- 
election, whether  the  GoYemnient  was  about 
to  propose  a  recurrence  to  a  protective  po- 
licy? The  same  inquiry  was  made  in  an- 
other place  of  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl 
of  Derby).  Our  answers  were  in  complete 
harmony  with  all  we  had  said  before-— 
namely,  that  we  had  acceded  to  power  by 
no  Motion  connected  with  this  subject,  on 
no  Motion  of  our  own,  and  under  circum- 
stances which  we  could  not  possibly  have 
anticipated;  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
unanimous  feeling,  both  in  the  House  and 
in  the  country,  that  we  should  administer 
public  affairs;  that  it  was  not  our  intention 
to  propose  any  recurrence  to  the  abrogated 
laws;  but  that,  in  consistency  with  all  we 
had  said,  but  still  more  in  deference  to  the 
feeling  of  that  great  party  out  of  doors, 
who  had  a  right  to  Iook  to  us  for  the  con- 
stitutional opportunity  of  declaring  their 
opinions,  we  should  at  an  early  opportunity 
recommend  Her  Majesty  to  ascertain  the 
sense  of  Her  people,  and  that  this  decision 
of  the  country  upon  the  subject  would  be 
final. 

Now,  Sir,  before  I  arrive  at  the  dissolu- 
tion, I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  state 
what  was  the  conduct  of  the  party  who 
had  perpetrated  for  six  years  such  "  enor- 
mous mischief,"  when  they  were — almost 
Against  their  consent,  and  certainly  with 
not  too  great  confidence  in  their  own  abil- 
ities— obliged  to  become  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  We  found,  when  we  acceded  to 
office,  that  there  were  reasons  which  ren- 
dered an  immediate  appeal  to  the  sense  of 
the  people  most  inconvenient  to  the  public 
service;  and  although  we  wished,  and  wil- 
lingly pledged  ourselves  to  the  House,  that 
that  appeal  should  take  place  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  possible,  still  we  found  that  it 
was  necessary  to  administer  previously 
the  affairs  of  the  country  for  a  certain 
time.  There  were  technical  reasons  which 
rendered  the  lapse  of  at  least  two  months 
inevitable.  The  lapse  of  double  that  time 
would  havo  allowed  us  to  carry  measures  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  State.  The 
two  measures  which  we  considered  of  pa- 
ramount importanre  were,  the  one  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  the  other  for  the 
reform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
meMure  for  the  defence  of  the  country  was 


received  with  derision  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London.  He 
exhausted  all  his  powers  of  amiable  cyni- 
cism upon  that  measure.  He  revived  and 
reorganised  the  Opposition;  and,  as  if  the 
trumpet  of  political  warfare  could  not  sound 
in  that  ear  without  his  wishing  to  take  the 
trenches  of  the  enemy,  I  really  thought  the 
Government  were  to  be  upset  on  the  Militia 
Bill  about  a  month  after  they  had  acceded 
to  office.  There  is  no  form  of  ridicule  and 
no  prophecy  of  disaster  which  tho  noble 
Lord  and  others  did  not  briiior  to  bear  upon 
the  absurd  scheme  of  a  mil  ilia  raised  by 
voluntary  enlistment.  Yet  the  party  which 
had  perpetrated  *'  enormous  mischief  *'  per- 
sisted in  their  course;  and  they  carried 
their  measure,  which  has  met  with  eminent 
and  unprecedented  success,  and  has  given 
to  this  country  a  powerful  and  popular 
force.  But  no  sooner  had  we  provided  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  than  we  thought 
it  our  duty  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  with  respect  to 
Chancery  reform.  We  had  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  a  Colleague  whose  great  abil- 
ities were  not  perhaps  adequately  appre- 
ciated by  his  country,  though  his  un- 
rivalled learning  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged; but  we  found  in  Lord  St.  Leo- 
nards, when  he  had  accepted  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  not 
merely  a  learned  lawyer,  but  a  man  with 
the  grasp  of  a  vigorous  statesman;  and, 
acting  under  his  advice,  and  animated  by 
the  determination  which  we  found  in- 
spired him,  of  accomplishing  those  great 
reforms,  the  basis  of  which  depended 
upon  Parliament's  immediately  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, we  resolved  that  we  would  face  a 
critical  and  dorisive  Parliament,  and  would 
not  only  propose  measures,  but  endeavour  to 
carry  them.  Well,  how  were  we  received  ? 
Why,  even  one  whose  generous  support  of 
the  Government  I  never  can  forget,  and 
whose  amiable  and  popular  character  in  this 
House  men  on  all  sides  acknowledge  with 
pleasure — even  the  accomplished  and  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount 
Palmerston),  could  not  help  warning  us, 
though  in  a  sunny  and  friendly  way,  not 
to  embark  in  a  Chancery  suit.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  however,  did  embark  in 
that  Chancery  suit,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
it  is  the  greatest  and  most  successful  Chan- 
cery suit — and  I  believe,  also,  the  most  po- 
pular with  the  people  of  England — that 
has  ever  been  witnessed.  Wjl,  Sir,  the 
party  which  had  peqietrated  "  enormou^ 
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tuischief "  had  pledged  itself  to  the  country 
to  adviae  Her  Majesty  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
roent.  I  have  come  to  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament — but  there  is  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  last  Parliament  which  I  must 
complete  before  I  refer  to  the  consequences 
of  that  appeal  to  the  country. 

Sir,  I  have  shown  the  House  what  has 
beeh  the  course  of  the  Protectionist  party 
in  Parliament  with  resp6ct  to  those  three 
great  measures  which  are  popularly  de- 
scribed as  the  three  great  measures  of  free 
trade— the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  the 
repeal  of  the  sugar  laws,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws.  I  have  shown  the 
House  that  from  the  moment  those  three 
measures  were  carried,  we  never  id  any 
way  whatever  attempted  in  this  House  to 
disturb  that  settlement.  In  sympathy 
with  those  who  were  suffering  out  of  the 
House,  we  brought  forward  measures  rela> 
ting  to  them  which  were  of  a  remedial  cha- 
racter, but  which  in  no  way  disturbed  or 
challenged  the  principles  upon  which  those 
laws  were  based.  Now,  what  was  the  con- 
dupt  With  respect  to  these  subjects  of  the 
great  party  on  the  oppobite  side — or  rathef » 
I  would  say,  of  the  united  sections  which 
have  combined  prematurely  to  tefminate 
the  course  of  a  Ministry  who  have  pledged 
themselves  to  bring  forward  measures  in 
the  new  Parliament  which  all  have  ad- 
mitted they  wish  to  consider  ?  I  will 
show  the  House  that  these  sections  per- 
petrated as  enormous  mischief  as  we  did 
ourselves.  Now,  Sir,  I  will  take  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  late  Sir  Robert  PeeL  They 
may  not  be  numerous;  but,  certainly,  if  we 
look  to  their  great  ability,  their  extensive 
experience,  and  their  powers  of  debate, 
they  must  always  be  listened  to  with  great 
respect  in  this  assembly.  Far  bo  it  from 
me  to  misinterpret  or  misrepresent  their 
conduct.  I  will  not  even  examine  the  lists 
in  Hansard  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the 
followers  of  that  eminent  personage  voted 
upon  the  Motions  of  a  remedial  eharacter 
during  tho  last  Parliament.  I  will  treat 
them  with  fairness.  I  will  take  as  their 
representative  one  whom  they  will  hardly 
hesitate  in  acknowledging  as  their  princi- 
pal organ.  I  will  take  that  distinguished 
statesman  and  accomplished  leader  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  University  (Mr. 
Gladstone).  As  the  humble  representa- 
tive of  a  party  which  has  perpetrated 
'*  enormous  mischief"  during  the  last  five 
years^  let  me  say  what  I  have  done  which 
has  at  least  received  the  sanction  of  that 
distinguished  inditidnal.  I  brought  forward 
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a  Motion,  when  the  sufferings  of  the  eulti- 
vators  of  the  soil  were  most  severe-^a  Mo* 
tion  which,  without  pledging  the  House  to 
anything,  asked  them  only  to  inquire,  in  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  into  the 
incidence  of  local  taxation  with  regard  to 
the  agricultural  classes.  That  there  might 
be  no  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mea- 
sures which  I  proposed,  I  mentioned  in  tho 
observations  with  which  I  prefaced  the  Mo- 
tion to  what  extent  I  wished  to  proceed  on 
that  occasion.  I  will  not  trouble  the  Houso 
with  details.  It  is  etiough  for  me  to  say^ 
that  the  proposition  was  temperate  in  tone« 
aqd  moderate  in  conception;  that  it  wad  in- 
tended to  show  sympathy  for  those  who  Were 
suffering,  and  suggested  a  change  of  the 
incidence  of  taxation,  which  I  think  was 
most  advisable,  with  regard  to  the  estab* 
lishment  charges  of  the  Poof  Law^  and 
some  other  items.  It  was  a  proposal  which 
was  watched  with  great  interest  out  of 
doors  by  those  who  were  suffering,  as  A 
test  of  the  feelings  and  sympathy  of  this 
House.  On  that  occasion  I  received  the 
distinguished  and  memorable  support  of 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  Univer* 
sity,  in  one  of  the  ablest  speeches  which 
even  that  able  speaker  has  favoured  the 
House  with.  As  a  rindioation  of  my  own 
course,  of  the  line  which  I  took  for  nearly 
three  years  in  this  House,  what,  on  Febru- 
ary 19 i  1850,  the  year  before  the  first 
break-up  of  the  Government  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London,  was  thd  riew 
taken  of  my  conduct  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  Members  of  this  House,  between 
whom  and  myself  there  is  no  political  sym- 
pathy, and  who  natorally  looks  with  any- 
thing but  a  friendly  feeling  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  party  with  which  I  am  eon- 
nected  ?  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  on  a  Motion 
for  a  Committee  to  consider  a  revision  of 
the  Poor  Laws — 

"  He  thought  that  ihem  was  a  oonneiion  be- 
tween the  two  proposals  whiok  Was  fatal  to  the 
revival  of  protection The  present  Mo- 
tion, if  not  perfect,  was  at  least  an  approximation 
to  jastice.  But  it  was  said  that  a  poor-fate  was 
a  tax  inherited  by  the  landed  interest,  and  that, 
their  property  having  eome  to  them  off  this  condi- 
tion, they  had  no  elaim  to  be  relieved  from  the 
payment.  And  bow  did  the  matter  rest  with  re- 
gard to  their  inheritance  ?  They  did  inherit  poor- 
r.ites  with  their  land,  but  they  also  inherited  with 
it  a  protective  system  which  had  giren  to  this 
property  an  artiftcial  value. "~>{d  j£mtard,  cviii 
1207.] 

I  am  not  giving  this  as  my  opinion,  neither 
am  I  asking  the  Houee  to  agree  with  that 
opinion — I  am  not  quoting  theae  wofds 
with  the  view  of  asking  you  to  scmotioA 
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ibat  opinion  —  I  am  qiioting  tliem  to 
shoir  that,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Members  of  the  House, 
who  has  no  political  sympathies  with  me, 
but  is  riither  inclined  to  look  at  anything 
from  me  so  far  with  a  jealous  and  critical 
eye,  he  saw  nothing  productive  in  that 
course  which  I  pursued  of  the  enormous 
mischief  we  are  said  to  have  perpetrated, 
but  that  he  thought  it  a  most  praiseworthy 
and  judicious  course,  and  to  which,  with 
winning  eloquence,  he  almost  gained  the 
assent  of  the  House:  because,  certainly, 
to  his  speech  I  attribute  the  triumph  of 
that  division.  The  right  hou.  Gentleman 
«aid— 

"  Bat,  WhilcJ  he  r«»|oiced  in  the  full  evidcntse 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  community  were  in  the 
enjoyment  of  at  least  an  eqaal»  or  more  than  aver- 
age, 8hai*e  of  comfort,  yet  the  condition  of  the 
&rming  class  and  of  the  agricultiiral  labourer  in 
a  large  portion  of  England,  to  say  nothing  of  Ire- 
land, was  such  as  to  demand  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  the  llonse." 

We  kre  told  now  we  must  not  makfe  even 
a  hypothetical  allusion  to  the  possibility 
of  any  cla6s  having  been  injured  by  re- 
cent legislation  ;  yet  here  we  have  the 
Irighest  and  most  free-trade  authority  ih 
the  House  telling  us  that  the  condition  of 
the  agricnliural  interest  was  such  as  to 
**  demand** — **  demand,*'  mind  you — the 
atteniion  and  consideration  of  the  House. 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  further, 
and  said — 

^*  If  he  spolce  of  thom  as  justice,  prudence,  and 
compassion  prompted,  he  need  not  wait  for  the 
finaociai  stat^nient  of  the  year  in  order  to  do  so. 
....  Yet  il  wat  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  severe  struggle  was  going  on,  and  that 
the  formers,  as  a  class,  were  exerting  themselves 

mati^lly Now,   he  was  desirous  that 

the  House  should  show  a  disposition  to  give  aid 
and  encouragement  to  the  tenantry  and  yeomanry 
vf  the  QoQntry  in  their  struggle  on  their  own  be- 
half, and  on  account  of  the  vast  national  interests 
connected  with  maintaining  our  domestic  agricul- 

turd He  trusted  something  to  that  spirit 

of  liberality  and  oohciliation  which  induced  men 
to  concede  something  to  those  over  whom  they 
had  obtained  a  great  triumph." 

That  is  the  language,  the  beautiful  and  un- 
^teeptioiiable  language,  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  But  surely  it  is  not  the  right 
htm.  Gentleman  who  will  rise  to-night  and 
My  that  in  the  Motion  1  then  brought  for- 
^Ht6t  I  ^as  perpetrating  enormous  mis- 
chief, shice  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
left  on  record,  in  his  brilliant  otation,  the 
ophii6n  that  the  course  I  was  pursuing  was 
dne  which,  showing  sympathy  with  suffer- 
iog  dMset,  would  absolutely  prevent  a  re- 
cttn«n«6  io  that  protection  of  which  he  is 


so  much  afraid.  So  far,  therefore,  with 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  followers  Of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  course  of  the  Pro- 
tectionist party,  in  reference  to  the  first 
great  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corii 
Laws.  But  to  pursue  the  investigation — 
doing  justice  to  the  follbwefs  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  by  selecting  again  their  most  accom- 
plished champion — let  us  see  what  was  thd 
Course  they  took  on  the  second  of  these 
great  tests — namely,  our  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  our  stigar-producing  colonies.  On 
May  31st,  1850^  only  two  Sessions  ago,' 
the  question  of  our  sugar-producing  co- 
lonies, and  the  great  distress  they  were 
then  experiencing,  was  brought  before  thft 
House.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  i^as 
then  brought  forward  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  I  believe  rather  it  was  brought  for- 
ward by  the  late  Member  for  Essex  (Sir 
E.  Buxton),  and  the  whole  Protectionist 
party  supported  the  policy  he  recommended. 
What  did  the  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  now,  it  seems;  disapprove  our  con- 
duct, do  to  meet  that  Motion?  **  Sir," 
said  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford — 

"We  recollect  the  crisis  through  which  the 
West  Indies  have  passed,  presenting  a  great  in- 
dustry and  great  interest  not  suffering  and  com- 
plaining merely,  but  absolutely  ground  do#n  and 
reduced  to  total  ruin  by  the  legislation  of  this 
House." 

We  must  not  refer  to  recent  legislation 
but  in  terms  of  studied  panegyric — i^e  are 
going  id  re-esiablish  th6  Sliding  Sbd\&,  if 
tor  a  momeht  we  suppose  that  rctent  legis- 
lation, with  the  great  blessings  it  accom- 
plished, has  been  attended  with  injury  to 
certain  classes  !  Yet  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman thus  alluded  to  the  total  ruin  which 
tho  sugar-producing  colonies  incurred — 
and  by  what  ?  By  the  legislation  of  this 
House.  •*  We  are  forced,"  said  the  fol- 
lowers of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  language 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  because 
every  one  of  the  friends  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemaii  T^isely  followed  so  dii^titiguished 
a  leader — 

"  to  the  conclusion  of  my  hofl.  Friend  ttte  Member 
for  Droitwich,  to  which  my  hon.  Friend  opposite 
is,  I  believe,  prepared  to  adhere,  as  ^el(  ab  I  am 
myself^  to  extend  to  the  British  West  Indies  that 
protection  which  is  now  vanishing  before  their 
eyes,  for  such  time  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
production  of  those  useful  public  works  that  may 
lead  to  ultimate  cheapness  of  production  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  I  ask  you  still  more  to  adopt 
this  course  on  behalf  of  that  class  for  whom  you 
have  before  made  such  sacrifices,  and  who  are 
now  fast  sinking  back  to  that  degrading  condition 
irbtik  which  they  wer6  originally  Hiatd  hf  your 
philanthropy  and  bonovolfenoe,"  (^  r^f^r^]f> 
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The  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then, 
vho   Are,  we  are   told,  banded    together 
against  the  existence  of  that  Government 
which  they  are  always  calling  on  to  pro-  | 
duce  their  measures — the  followers  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  on  the  two  great  questions,  ' 
first,  of  agricultural  distress,  and  secondly,  . 
on  the  distress  of  the  sugar-producing  co-  j 
lonies,  entirely  approved   the  policy  pur-  j 
sued  by  the  Protectionist  party.     What 
has  been  their  policy  with  respect  to  the 
third  test?     The  monoent  the  navigation 
laws  were  repealed  we  gave  up  the  battle. 
There  never  was  a  Motion  made  by  any 
hon.  Member  on  this  side  of  the  House — 
I  have  no  recollection  of  any  party  Motion 
— by  which  it  was  attempted  to,  recur  to 
those    laws.      But   this    was  a   question 
which  elicited  tho  views  of  the  followers  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.     When  the  Bill  for  the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  was  read  a ' 
third  time,  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  | 
University  of  Oxford  raised  his  eloquent ' 
voice  in  favour  of  reciprocity,  and  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House  a  clause  to  that 
effect.    I  have  now  submitted  to  the  House 
the  conduct  of  the  party  which  it  is  said 
has  ''perpetrated  enormous  mischief"  on' 
three  questions  of  free-trade.     I  have  sub- 
jected the  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
the  same  test,  and  I  find  that  we  have  the  i 
sanction  of  those  distinguished  men  to  our  : 
course.  | 

But  that  section  of  the  House,  even  if  I  • 
could  satisfy  them,  might  not  be  numerous  ' 
enough  to  save  us  from  the  peril  in  which  | 
we  find  ourselves.      I  must  endeavour  to 
see  whether  I  cannot  act  on  the  consciences  i 
of  a  party  more  numerous  and  influential. ! 
Let  us  see  what  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem-  | 
ber  for  London  and  his  party,  the  Whigs ; 
— ^let  us  see  what  they  have  done.    Let  us  j 
apply  the  three  tests  to  his  conduct  and 
that  of  his  followers.     Has  their  conduct 
been  such   that  they  can  now,  by  their 
votes  and  their  speeches,  declare  that  no 
great  interests  have  been  injured  by  recent 
legislation,  and  that,  in  sympathising  with 
those  suffering  interests,  we  have  been  all 
this  time  perpetrating   **  enormous  mis- 
^ieff"   I  brought  forward  a  Resolution 
which  expressed  some  sympathy  with  the 
interests  of  the  cultivators  of  the  land  in 
England,  and  made  some  slight  attempt 
to  alleviate  their  sufferings  under  that  se- 
vere pressure  which  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  so  beautifully 
and  so  eloquently  described.     What  I  did, 
though  I  am  called  the  "farmers'  friend," 
*---**Hing  to  what  the  noble  Lord  did. 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheqwr 


The  noble  Lord  went  to  tho  Sorereign, 
and  recommended  Her  to  express  sympi^ 
thy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  agriculturists. 
The  noble  Lord  recommended  the  Sovereign 
in  Her  gracious  Speech  to  acknowledge  not 
only  their  depression  but  their  contini«ed 
depression.  What  did  he  mean  by  that? 
Certainly  a  Minister  who  took  such  a  course 
is  not  one  to  come  forward  and  pretend 
that,  because  we  supported  a  Motion  on 
the  peculiar  burdens  incident  to  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  we  were  seeking  to  get 
back  protection.  Certainly,  he  has  no  right 
to  say  that  the  question  now  is,  whether 
we  shall  maintain  free-trade  or  return  to 
protection.  What  has  been  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  Lord  in  reference  to  the  second 
question  ?  I  refer  to  it  to  complete  the 
picture.  The  noble  Lord  has  done  more 
for  the  sugar  interest  than  any  other  per- 
son in  the  House  has  done.  He  absolutely 
brought  in  a  Bill  two  years  ago  to  prolong 
their  protection,  and  assist  them  in  that 
struggle  to  which  they  were  subjected,  not 
only  by  recent  legislation,  but  by  his  own. 
I  come  to  the  third  test,  the  sufferings  of 
the  shipping  interest.  The  noble  Lord  has 
not'  only  lamented  their  sufferings,  but 
suggested  the  removal  of  the  burdens 
and  restrictions  upon  the  shipping  interest 
**  which  still  impede  its  prosperity."  Now 
an  interest  whose  prosperity  is  impeded, 
must  be  a  suffering  intei'est.  It  certainly 
cannot  be  called  a  progressive  interest. 
It  cannot  be  called  an  interest  enjoying 
the  advantages  of  the  new  system,  of 
which  the  noble  Lord  is  the  champion. 
Thus  I  have  shown  that,  on  the  three 
great  subjects  of  recent  legislation  to 
which  we  have  solicited  the  attention  of 
the  House,  with  reference  to  the  injury 
inflicted  on  particular  interests,  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  followers  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, with  all  their  followers  too.  I  admit 
there  is  a  party — how  numerous  I  know 
not — which  has  been  consistent.  There  is 
one  person  in  this  House,  who  has  been 
constant  from  the  beginning,  and  has  a 
right  to  make  the  speech  he  made  to-night» 
and  that  is  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton. I  have  sat  in  this  House  many 
years  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, and  I  had  the  honour  and  gratifiea- 
tion  of  his  acquaintance  for  some  years 
before  either  of  us,  I  dare  say,  thought 
of  having  a  seat  in  this  House.  There 
are  two  qualities  which  I  have  ever  ob- 
served in  him— precision  of  thought  and 
concinnity  of  expression;  and  that  it  the 
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reason  wby  I  do  not  believe  lie  is  the 
author  of  the  Resolution  which  he  has 
brought  forward.  Whatever  may  he  the 
faults  of  that  Resolution,  I  find  no  fault  with 
his  speech.  His  speech  is  the  same  he 
has  always  made.  I  make  the  observation 
without  any  feeling  that  approaches  to  a 
sneer.  I  may  say  that  he  may  look  back 
with  proud  self-complacency  to  the  time 
when  I  remember  him  sitting  on  almost 
the  last  bench  on  this  side  the  Ilouse,  and 
bringing  forward,  with  the  command  of  a 
master  of  the  subject,  never  omitting  a 
single  point,  and  against  all  the  prejudices 
of  his  audience,  the  question  of  the  corn 
laws.  There  were  no  cheers  then  from 
the  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  There 
were  no  enthusiastic  adherents  then  in  a 
defunct  Whig  Ministry.  On  the  contrary, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Carlisle  (Sir  James  Graham)  came  forward 
and  threw  his  broad  shield  over  the  terri- 
torial interest  of  England;  and  anybody 
but  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Wol- 
verhampton would  have  sunk  in  the  un- 
equal fray.  I  honour,  respect,  and  admire 
him;  but  I  cannot  agree  to  his  Resolution; 
and  I  will  give  you,  if  you  will  let  me,  the 
reasons  why  I  cannot  do  so.  I  have  to- 
night put  before  the  House  the  case  of  the 
Government;  and,  if  1  have  seemed  to 
trench  on  the  patience  of  the  House,  I 
hope  they  will  be  generous  enough  to  re- 
member that  they  sit  in  the  character  of 
a  jury  to-night;  that  in  speaking  to  them 
I  am  appealing  to  opinion,  which  will  de- 
cide more  important  things  than  the  fate 
of  a  Government.  It  is  therefore  fitting 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the 
House,  I  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
putting  the  Government  in  a  right  posi- 
tion, and  especially  with  reference  to  par- 
ties who  are,  we  are  told,  banded  to- 
gether to  overturn  it.  I  have  shown  the 
House  that  from  the  beginning  we  re- 
solved never  to  attempt  to  repeal  any  of 
those  three  measures;  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances did  we  think  the  country  could 
retrace  its  steps  unless  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  became  permanently 
worse;  that  during  all  this  time  there  was 
a  strong  and  most  suffering  party  out  of 
the  House,  a  party  whose  sufferings  were 
not  only  acknowledged  by  statements  made 
by  Ministers,  but  sympathised  with  by  our 
Sovereign.  And  we  are  told  that  we  were 
not  to  encourage  those  men  under  all  their 
distresses,  suffering,  as  they  believed,  from 
the  desertion  of  their  natural  leaders — that 
we  were  not  to  secure  for  them,  at  least 


the  constitutional  appeal  which,  if  they  did 
not  labour  under  misapprehension,  would, 
they  believed,  give  them  the  means  of  re- 
dressing their  grievances.  I  wish  to  bring 
in  no  external  causes  for  the  course  we 
took;  but  I  can  only  say,  as  one  returned 
to  this  House  by  my  constituents,  that  I 
cannot  comprehend  the  feelings  which 
should  have  induced  me  to  desert  them 
in  their  hour  of  trial.  Difficult  as  was  the 
position  in  which  we  were  placed  with 
these  suffering  interests,  that  position  was 
immensely  aggravated  when  the  Chief  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown  was  frequently  recom- 
mending the  Soveroign  either  to  acknow- 
ledge those  sufferings,  or  bringing  in  mea- 
sures of  partial  and  temporary  relief.  How 
could  you  expect  that  these  interests  would 
believe  your  laws  conclusive,  when  from 
the  Throne  you  seemed  to  regret  their 
consequences,  and  were  constantly  med- 
dling with  the  legislation  you  had  your- 
selves proposed  ?  I  have  shown  the  House 
that,  acting  on  these  two  principles,  we 
determined,  first,  that  we  should  not  dis- 
turb that  legislation  unless  the  working 
classes  were  permanently  suffering;  se- 
condly, that  we  would  by  remedial  legis- 
lation mitigate  as  much  as  possible  any 
just  claims  for  relief  placed  before  us — 
claims  which  I  have  shown  that  the  leaders 
of  almost  all  parties  have  attempted  to 
alleviate. 

We  now  come  to  the  dissolution  of  Par«> 
liament.  The  dissolution  took  place  in 
July.  The  moment  the  elections  were 
terminated  it  was  the  duty  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  form  a  definitive 
and  conclusive  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  feeling  of  the  people  on  this  ques- 
tion, of  attempting  to  abrogate  the  laws 
of  1846,  1847,  and  1849,  which  affected 
the  importation  of  com,  the  importation 
of  sugar,  and  the  free  navigation  of  the 
country.  There  could  be,  and  there  was, 
no  question  in  the  minds  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  with  respect  to  the  re- 
sult of  that  election.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  there  was  not  only  not  a  preponder- 
ating majority  in  favour  of  a  change  in 
the  laws  passed  in  those  years,  but  not 
even  of  modifying  them  in  any  degree;  that 
there  was  a  decisive  opinion  on  the  part  of 
the  country  that  that  settlement  should  not 
be  disturbed.  When  we  acceded  to  office 
in  the  spring,  there  were  then  two  courses 
open  to  us.  If  we  had  formed  an  opinion 
from  what  we  observed  and  heard,  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  the  country  sanc- 
tioning any  modification  qf  those  laws,  wa 
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mire  fend  entifrelj  respect  Ihd  fiBelitig  which 
has  irifluedced  lalt-ge  bodies  of  m^  cdlintry- 
ihbn  to  surrender  long-cheHshed  donyic- 
tiotis.  But  in  what  Vray  lire  yon  goitig  to 
meet  them  f  You  are  abodi  to  theot  them 
— I  itill  tlot  say  with  the  insult  of  ft  bully) 
because  that  t^ould  nbt  be  a  Parliamefitary 
phrtlse;  hut  I  do  say  that  in  no  wise  or 
politic  spirit  cbuld  these  Resolutions  have 
possibly  been  framed  which  hate  heed  pre- 
sented to  night.  I  have  already  acqditted 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  fdr  WoWbr- 
hampton  of  being  the  father  of  his  own 
Resolutions,  and  therefore  he  cannot  be 
offended  at  anything  I  may  say  about 
them.  Surci  I  am  that  those  who  hsve  a 
powerful  sympathy  With  BoWething  eUe 
than  free  trade,  hdvd  concocted  thesd  Re- 
solutions. Well,  Sir;  having  after  th^ 
general  blection,  considered  the  verdict  of 
the  country.  Her  Majesty's  Gbvernment  ffelt 
they  had  but  one  course  to  take — frAiihly 
to  nfccept  atid  iiitteservedly  ttt  act  tipfcirt  it. 
But  I  am  told  ihat  we  have  not  done  that. 
I  am  told  that  the  letngutige  of  the  Queen's 
Speech  from  the  Throne  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. Why,  certainly  we  did  not  think  it 
our  dtity  to  recomn^end  Her  Mi&jesty  t6 
speak  like  a  partisan;  There  ought  to  b^ 
a .  certain  degree  of  Reserve  in  the  lan- 
guage to  bo  used  by  the  Crown  imd^i- 
auy  tiircumstances.  The  Speech  from 
the  Throtib  is  al^rays  recommended  by  th^ 
advisers  of  the  Grown,  but  still  it  is  the 
Speech  of  the  Sovereign,. and  th6  Sove- 
reign tnighi  be  called  bn — even  6d  the 
morrow — to  use  different  langUSge  foh  a 
different  pdrpoSe.  For  these  renftoni,  it 
has  always  been  deemed  cotJStitutional 
and  proper  that  the  Speech  from  the 
throne  sliodld  be  distinguished  by  a  fit- 
ting reserve.  That  used  to  be  the  old 
constitutional  doctrine  of  the  nc^btfc  liord 
the  Member  fbr  London.  In  February, 
1850,  the  depression  of  the  agricdltnral 
classes  was  beginning  t6  produce  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  administration  of  the 
noble  Lord,  atid,  whether  for  that  rea- 
son or  from  Some  other  ctfuse,  some  df 
the  noble  Lord's  friendt  thought  thttt  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  did  riot  avow  ad- 
hesion to  free  trade  with  sufficient  distinct- 
ness. The  noble  Lord  was  called  to  ao« 
cotmt  for  not  speaking  eut  by  the  Oentle- 
tnen  who  are  offended  by  my  calling  them 
the  Manchester  school;  although  I  use  the 
phrase  as  a  compliment,  looking  en  a 
school  as  men  holding  distinct  opinions, 
and  not  afraid  of  driving  them  td  their 
legitimate  f esiihs,  ftnd  distinguished  from 


might  have  brought  fbt'ward  measures  of  a 
remedial  character,  such  as  we  might  have 
thought  likely  the  House  would  sanction. 
That  was  one  course  we  coiild  have  taken. 
The  dlher  was  the  course  we  adopted;  and 
^e  adopted  thdt  irrespective  of  any  other 
considerations  than  dor  own  cbnviction 
that  hfter  such  great  changes  had  taken 
place — kftcr  there  had  been  excited  in  the 
country  So  much  alarrii — ahd  sifter  thero 
had  been  experienced  so  much  distress — 
after  that  distress  had  been  acknowledged 
by  the  Throne— after  it  hdd  been  attewptcd 
to  be  mitigated — after  the  statement  that 
those  who  were  discontented  with  that  le- 
gislation wbuld  never  be  Satisfied  till  there 
'^as  art  appeal  to  the  constituencies — we 
were  convinced  that,  if  measures  had  been 
bfrotight  forward  in  this  House  which  would 
have  gained  the  assent  df  the  Hotise;  which 
might  have  been  of  a  very  conciliatory 
character,  find  most  just  and  beneficent  in 
operalibfa,  there  would  be  always  ii  large 
party  in  the  country,  and  no  inconsiderable 
pai-ty  ih  this  tloiise,  who  would  have  said 
that  they  had  Wen  betrayed  by  their 
friends,  that  we  had  betrayed  our  princi- 
ples, that  ive  had  miseillcnlated  the  spirit 
and  ffeelidg  of  the  cotiutry^  that  A  protec- 
tive policy  was  the  policy  of  which  the 
country  really  were  in  favour,  and  that,  as 
in  1846  and  1847,  the  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try bad  been  evaded  or  not  appealed  to; 
Irrespective,  then,  of  the  prfcssure  of  Par- 
liament, we  felt  conVincecl  that,  for  the  ad- 
viintage  of  the  couhtry  and  the  permanent 
happiness  of  all  classes,  it  was  absolutely 
nefeessAry  that  the  question  shonld  be  set- 
tled, find  that  those  who  made  an  appeal  to 
the  country  in  favour  of  a  refeurrence  to  a 
protective  policy  should  hiive  fi  constitu- 
tional opportunity  of  vindicating  their  opin- 
ions. What  has  been  the  consequence  of 
the  line  we  have  taken  ?  The  consequence 
has  been  that — as  always  happens  among 
Englishmen — the  protefetionists  having  had 
a  fair  trial,  having  gone  through  a  faii* 
contest,  and  having  been  beaten,  afe  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  their  discomfiture. 
If  they  htd  not  had  this  opportunity  there 
would  have  been  for  years — for  endless 
years — a  Parliatnentary  party  in  the  coun- 
try end  in  this  House,  who  wodld  have  be- 
lieved in  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  a 
proiectionist  system  of  policy;  and  when- 
ever a  period  of  suffering,  arising  from  any 
ef  those  vicissitudes  which  will  periodically 
occurs  shdnld  have  happened,  you  would 
hUve  Imd  the  distress  Attribtited  to  the  po- 
Hey  ^en  are  so  ifeiions  to  suppett.  I  ad- 
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those  politiclaTiB  who,  tinder  different  cir- 
comBtances,   advocate  a  different  course. 
[••  Hear  !*']   The  mistake  which  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  cheer  make  is  this,  that  I  am 
not  advocating  a  different  course.     How« 
ever,  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  was  alhid- ' 
Jng«  namelj,  in  February,  1850,  the  Man-  I 
ehester  school   was  of  opinion  that  the  { 
noblo  Lord  the  Member  for  London  had 
not  spoken  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
with  the  decision  which  befitted  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  free-trade  hall.     What  said  the 
noble  Lord  in  yindication?  The  noble  Lord's 
words  wore  these  : — 

"  It  AppeAtbd  to  us,  much  m  we  should  h&ye 
rejoiced  in  an  opporttinity  of  adrising  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  deelare  the  opinions  we  entertain  with  re- 
spect to  the  recent  commoroial  policy,  that  the 
time  was  not  a  fit  one  to  propose  that  that  expres- 
sion of  opinioti  shpuld  fall  from  Her  Majesty.  It 
has  always  appeared  to  us,  that  In  conformity  to 
reeeut  eustom  with  regard  to  matters  of  legisla- 
tion, upon  which  Parlianaent  may  have  to  give  an 
opinion  in  the  course  of  the  Session^  it  in  better  to 
reserve  those  questions  on  the  first  night  of  tho 
Session,  and  rather  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the 
aetual  state  of  the  oountry,  than  to  attribute  that 
legislation  to  any  aots  of  the  Government." 

Although  we  have  followed  the  precedent 
established  by  the  noble  Lord^  we  have 
not  escaped  the  criticism  of  his  supporters. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton indulged  in  one — unintentional  no 
doubts  but  still — most  erroneous  misrepre- 
sentation on  this  point,  which,  if  not  no- 
ticed, might  be  productive  of  *'  enormous 
mischtef.*'  He  said  that  the  Queen's 
Speech  was  id  the  conditional  mood;  that 
if  the  House  were  of  opinion  that  the  re- 
siilt  of  recent  legislation  had  been  good, 
then  they  should  take  an  opportunity  of 
saying  so.  Now,  I  deny  that  there  was 
any  condition  attached  to  it.  The  House 
was  not  even  asked  to  echo  that  passage 
in  the  Speech,  for  wo  drew  up  the  Address 
80  that  the  answer  of  the  House  might  be, 
"  We  thank  Her  Majesty  for  Her  Majesty's 
recommendation."  In  doing  so,  we  fol- 
lowed the  precedents  that  have  always 
been  set  by  the  noble  Lord,  but  which  he 
now  finds  it  convenient  to  disclaim.  The 
Queen's  Speech,  however,  did  absolutely 
contairi  a  distiuot  affirmation  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  commercial  code  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  **  unrestricted  competition. "  That 
principle  had  been  acquicseeif  in  after  due 
deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  First  Minister  of  the  Crown 
■poke  in  the  roost  explicit  manner  in  that 
tense  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session. 
What  the  Queen's  S(>eeeh  really  said  was, 
tha^  if  it  [rtio»ld  appear  that  reeest  legisla- 


tion, in  eflPecting  a  great  deal  of  good— ^we 
did  not  dispute  that — had  done  some  harm 
— we  did  not  say  that  it  hnd-^then  thO 
House  would  take  thO  matter  into  eon- 
sideraiion;  The  good  was  })ositive,  the 
harm  only  was  conditional.  Hef  Majesty's 
Speech  contained  a  distinct  affirmation  that 
the  principle  of  our  commercial  code  was 
*•  unrestricted  competition."  That  policy 
having  been  accepted  by  the  Government 
after  due  deliberation,  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Session,  announced  the  fact  in  the  most 
explicit  manner;  I  also  made,  on  the 
same  night,  some  observations  in  thi8« 
House,  which  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
thd  University  of  Oxford  thought  so  strong 
that  he  intimated  hon.  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  as  Protectionists,  would 
stultify  themselves  by  continuing  to  support 
the  Government.  Is  it  not  enough  that  Her 
Majesty  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throve 
should  have  announced  the  decision  of  the 
country  to  be  in  favour  of  "  titirestrieted 
competition  ? "  Is  it  not  enough  that 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  should 
have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  de- 
claring from  his  place  in  Parliament  that 
he  knew  the  decision  of  the  country  was 
against  a  return  to  protection,  and  that  he 
accepted  the  consequences  of  that  deci- 
sion ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  hove  placed 
on  the  table  of  the  House  the  Aitieddment 
which  the  ho'n.  and  learned  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  has  seized  upon  rather 
captiously  ?  Tou  have  to  consider,  first, 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber; and,  secondly,  the  Amendment  which 
I,  on  the  part  of  my  friends,  have  [Pro- 
posed, for  reasons  which  I  will  express. 
Let  us  consider  the  Resolutions  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member;  I  say  that,  in  the 
first  plac6,  they  are  unprecedented;  and, 
in  the  second,  they  are,  in  my  mind,  most 
impolitic  and  unwise.  Let  os  for  a  moment 
try  their  justice,  equity,  and  policy  by  paral- 
lel instances  in  similar  cases.  I  will  take, 
first,  tho  case  of  the  Hotse  of  Commons 
after  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  position  of  the 
Government  in  1835.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
his  friends  had  offered  to  the  Reform  Bill 
a  powerful  and  prolonged  opposition.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  suddenly  became  Minister  in 
1835,  and  when  ho  was  Minister  he  ex- 
pressed his  determination  not  io  disturb 
the  Reform  Bill,  although  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  it.  What  would  then  have  been 
thought  of  the  Opposition  if  in  a  new 
Parliament,  and  with  a  Ministry  lA  such  a 
position,  they  had  pro^ood  a  Heeolution 
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declaring  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  a  just, 
wise,  and  beneficial  measure  ?  Let  ns 
look  at  this  question  a  little  closer,  for  it 
involves  much  higher  considerations  than 
any  connected  with  mere  personal  inte- 
rests. I  tell  you  that  if  you  carry  your 
Motion,  you  will  render  Parliamentary 
government  impossible  in  this  country. 
Thenceforth  a  Government  composed  of 
persons  whose  opinions  have  been  politi- 
cally vanquished,  will  cease  to  be  prac- 
ticable; because  if  you  pursue  the  course 
you  are  now  following,  the  moment  such  a 
party  succeeds  to  power,  a  Resolution  may 
.  be  brought  forward,  pledging  the  House 
in  vague  .terms  to  some  measure  which 
those  forming  the  Government  have  for- 
merly conscientiously  opposed.  Take  an- 
other instance.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
new  Government  is  formed;  let  us  suppose, 
further,  that  that  Government  is  composed 
of  the  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Sup- 
pose yoU' Gentlemen  opposite  may  not  ap- 
prove  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  immediately  returning  to  power. 
I  assure  the  noble  Lord  I  will  offer  no 
objection  to  bis  return  to  office,  if  he 
wishes  it.  Let  us  imagine  a  different 
case,  however,  namely,  that  the  followers 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  accede  to  office,  and 
form  an  Administration.  Two  years  ago 
the  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  opposed 
one  of  the  most  popular  measures  ever 
brought  forward  by  a  Minister  in  this 
country.  I  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  wis- 
dom, policy,  or  success  of  that  measure, 
but  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
measures  ever  offered  to  the  acceptance  of 
a  Legislature  there  is  no  doubt.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Sir  Robert  Peel  opposed  the 
measure,  because  they  said  it  was  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  Ireland.  That 
measure  was  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill. 
Should  the  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
take  office  to-morrow,  I  do  not  think  it  im- 
possible— could  I  descend  to  such  arts — 
to  carry  a  Resolution  declaring  the  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Bill  to  be  a  wise,  just,  and 
beneficial  measure.  But  the  case  is  more  ag- 
gravated even  than  it  seems  to  be  by  these 
instances.  Let  us  remember  under  what 
circumstances  Sir  Robert  Peel  acceded  to 
office  in  1834 — for  although  he  was  as  guilt- 
less as  any  man  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
of  what  had  occurred,  he  came  into  office 
under  circumstances  which  produced  great 
acrimony  and  irritation.  The  former  Ad- 
ministration was  displaced  by  what  looked 
like  a  Court  intrigue,  and  the  Parliament, 
while  still  you]ig»  was  sent  back  to  its  con- 
Tie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


stitucnts.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  free  from 
any  participation  in  any  intrigue,  for  be 
was  absent  from  England  at  the  time; 
but  still  he  was  installed  Minister  under'' 
odious  and  objectionable  circumstances, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  meet,  with  balanced 
parties,  a  hostile  Parliament  and  enraged 
rivals.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  was  engaged  to  operate  in  that 
case;  and  the  noble  Lord  has  never  been 
backward  in  exhibiting  what  we  will  call  a 
well-regulated  party  feeling.  The  noble 
Lord  had  reason  to  be  angry  on  that  occa- 
sion, for  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
had  a  personal  outrage  inflicted  on  him. 
He  was  supported  by  a  party  in  this 
House,  who  were  thirsting  for  vengeance; 
and  if  anything  could  have  justified  such 
a  course,  the  noble  Lord  would  have  been 
justified  in  moving  such  a  Resolution  as 
that  which  has  been  proposed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Wolverhampton. 
He  might  have  said  that  a  Reform  Ad- 
ministration had  been  displaced  by  an  anti* 
reform  one,  and  he  might  have  called  upon 
the  House  to  declare  that  the  Reform  Act 
was  a  wise,  just,  and  beneficial  measure. 
The  noble  Lord,  however,  did  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Now  what  are  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  moment  ?  Has  a 
Free-trade  Ministry  been  supplanted  by  a 
Protectionist  intrigue  ?  Quite  the  con- 
trary :  the  Government  of  the  noble  Lord 
fell  to  pieces  from  internal  dissensions. 
The  noble  Lord  went  out  of  office;  he  was 
not  turned  out;  and  instead  of  our  having 
come  into  power  through  Court  intrigue, 
the  noble  Lord  is  really  responsible — in 
the  most  constitutional  manner — for  our 
official  existence.  Since  we  have  been  a 
Government,  we  have  had  to  make  pledges 
to  Parliament  and  the  country.  We  have 
fulfilled  all  our  pledges  but  one.  We 
pledged  ourselves — notwithstanding  what 
seemed  to  be  a  factious  opposition— to 
carry  those  measures  which  we  thought 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  country.  We 
carried  them,  and  they  have  been  success- 
ful. We  pledged  ourselves  to  dissolve 
Parliament  so  soon  as  the  public  con- 
venience would  permit,  in  order  that  the 
opinion  of  the  country  might  be  ascertain- 
ed on  those  questions  which  in  the  hon. 
Member's  tlesolutions  are  called  **  free 
trade"  and  **  protection,"  which  decision 
should  be  final.  We  did  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment, the  opinion  of  the  country  was 
given,  and  we  have  bowed  unreservedly  to 
the  decision.  We  pledged  ourselves  that 
there  should  be  an  autumn  Session,  in 
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order  that  the  House  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  ascertaining  the  policy  of  the 
Government.  The  Parliament  is  now  as- 
sembled for  that  purpose.  I  pledged  my- 
self, if  an  opportunity  offered,  to  bring 
forward  measures  which  1  think  the  altered 
circnmstances  of  the  country  require. 
Previous  to  my  election  1  communicated 
frankly  my  views  to  my  constituents  by 
telling  them,  as  I  always  have  done,  that 
the  assimilation  of  our  financial  to  our  com- 
mercial system  would  ultimately  prove  the 
policy  by  which  general  contentment  would 
be  given  to  the  country.  I  am  ready  to 
fulfil  this  last  pledge;  and  the  measures 
which  the  Government  has  prepared  would 
have  been  brought  forward  but  for  this — 
I  must  call  it — vexatious  Motion.  Those 
measures  are  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  unrestricted  competition,  or,  to  use 
the  more  popular  phrase,  free  trade,  is  the 
principle  of  our  commercial  system.  These 
measures  have  been  concerted  with  my 
Colleagues,  and  have  received  their  unani- 
mous support,  and  there  is  no  reason,  ex- 
cept the  hon.  and  learned  Meraber^s  Motion, 
why  I  should  not  at  this  moment  be  offer- 
ing them  to  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
In  proceeding  to  discharge  our  duty  as  a 
Government,  we  are  met  by  Resolutions 
which  involve  more  important  considera- 
tions than  the  fall  of  an  Administration. 
You  are  about  to  establish  a  precedent 
which  may  destroy  a  Government  —  an 
affair  which,  perhaps,  you  may  deem  of  as 
little  moment  as  it  appears  to  be  thought 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Wol- 
verhampton ;  but  you  will  establish  a  pre- 
cedent that  will  destroy  more  than  the  one 
Government  whose  cause  I  am  pleading 
before  the  House  and  the  country  to-night. 
How  have  we  met  these  Resolutions  ?  See- 
ing that  I  have  announced  ray  intention  to 
make  my  financial  statement  only  two 
nights  hence,  I  might — and  I  am  sure  the 
feeling  of  the  country,  and  perhaps  of  this 
House,  would  have  supported  me  in  doing 
so— have  moved  the  previous  question.  I 
would  not  move  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  in 
giving  our  friends  throughout  the  country 
an  opportunity  of  vindicating  their  opinions 
in  a  constitutional  manner,  we  have  con- 
tributed to  the  permanent  welfare  and  con- 
tentment of  the  country.  I,  for  one,  have 
received  my  reward,  as  all  my  Colleagues 
have  done,  in  the  assurances  of  our  friends 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  and  throughout 
the  country,  that  they  feel  we  have  done 
fur  them  all  that  men  of  honour  could  be 
called  upon  to  do,  and  that  the  country 


having  decided  against  their  opinions,  they 
are  prepared  to  accept  that  altered  policy 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  tinges  re- 
quire. 

Sir,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  says  that  the  duties  of  a 
Minister  are  merely  nominal.  I  can  only 
express  a  hope  that  if  he  is  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  that  is  to  be,  he 
may  not  be  disappointed  as  to  the  amount 
of  toil  he  will  have  to  undergo.  I  am  sure 
he  will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  assist- 
ance which  he  expects  to  receive  from  the 
permanent  civil  servants  of  this  country. 
I  am  the  last  man  to  refrain  from  doing 
justice  to  the  permanent  civil  servants 
of  this  country.  Their  devoAon  to  the 
public  service  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  features  of  our  social 
system.  They  have  not  public  fame,  but 
they  have  the  appreciation  of  those  whom 
they  support  and  assist.  Bat,  Sir,  even 
with  that  support,  1  can  unaffectedly  say 
that  the  toil  and  responsibility  which  in 
these  days  devolve  upon  men  holding  ofiice, 
could  not  be  borne  by  any  set  of  men  who 
were  not  sustained  by  a  feeling  of  self- 
respect  and  the  fair  confidence  of  Par- 
liament. 1  say  it  for  myself,  and  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  my  Colleagues,  that 
we  neither  seek  to  be,  nor  will  we  be,  Minis- 
ters on  sufferance.  We  took  upon  ourselves 
the  reins  of  Government  without  inquire 
ing  whether  the  late  Parliament  was  hos- 
tile to  our  general  policy  or  not ;  but  we 
took  them  at  the  general  desire  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  of  the  country. 
We  met  the  difficulties  of  our  position 
fairly,  and  administered  the  Government  of 
the  country  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  ap- 
plying ourselves  diligently  and  assiduously 
to  the  affairs  that  were  brought  under  our 
consideration  till  such  time  as  there  had 
been  an  appeal  to  the  country.  But  what- 
ever were  the  exigencies  of  the  case  then» 
in  the  old  Parliament,  we  neither  desire 
nor  will  we  submit  in  the  new  to  carry  on 
the  Government  under  any  indulgence  which 
is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  con- 
stitution. 

Sir,  I  believe  I  have  now  said  all  that  is 
necessary  for  me  to  address  to  the  House, 
and  1  am  content  here  to  leave  the  case  of 
the  Government.  I  have  placed  before 
the  House,  very  imperfectly  I  can  easily 
conceive,  the  whole  of  that  case.  The 
subject  is  somewhat  large,  and  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  be  as  succinct  as  circumstan- 
ces required  and  would  allow.  If  I  had 
only  personal  feelings  to  consider,  I  should 
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sit  dpWB ;  l|Hi  I  thinV,  without  vanity,  and 

rking  in  the  name  of  the  Government, 
there  is,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  placed,  a  sense 
of  duty  which  may  justify  us  in  looking 
heyoqd  personal  considerations.  AVe  he- 
lieve  that  we  hf^ve  a  policy  which  will  con- 
duce to  the  welfare,  content,  and  prosperity 
of  the  country.  I  hope  it  is  not  an  un- 
iforthy  amhition  to  desire  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  suhmitting  that  policy  to  Par- 
liament. But  I  am  told  that  that  is  not  to 
he  the  ease.  Now,  although  I  have  too 
much  respect  for  this  House  to  condescend 
to  adyocate  the  cause  of  a  Government,  yet 
I  will  say  spmething  on  hehalf  of  a  policy. 
I  will  not,  •therefore,  without  a  strufrgle, 
consent  to  yield  tq  an  attack  so  unfair  as 
that  to  which  we  are  subjected.  I  will 
not  believe,  remembering  that  this  is  a 
i^e^  Parliament,  that  those  who  have  en- 
tered it  for  the  first  time  have  already,  in 
their  consciences,  recorded  their  opinions. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  they  will 
listen  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  justice  of  the 
plea,  which  I  put  before  them  to-night.  It 
is  to  those  new  Members — a  third  of  the 
House— 00  whichever  side  of  the  House 
they  may  sit,  that  I  appeal  with  confi- 
dence. They  have  just  entered,  many  of 
them  after  much  longing,  upon  that  scene 
to  which  they  have  looked  forward  with  so 
nkuch  earnestness,  suspense,  and  interest. 
I  dpnbt  not  they  are  animated  with  a 
noble  ambition,  and  that  'many  of  them 
will  hereafter  realise  their  loftiest  aspir- 
ations. I  can  only  say,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart,  that  I  wish  that,  on 
whatever  benches  they  may  sit,  their 
n^ost  sanguine  hopes  may  not  be  disap- 
pointed. Whatever  adds  to  the  intelli- 
gence, eloquence,  and  knowledge  of  the 
iPouse,  adds  also  to  its  aggregate  influence; 
and  the  interests  of  all  are  bound  up  in 
cherishing  and  maintaining  the  moral  and 
intellectual  predominance  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  To  those  new  Members,  there- 
fore, I  now  appeal.  I  appeal  to  the  gener- 
ous and  the  young.  And  I  ask  them  to 
pause  now  that  they  are  at  last  arrived  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Senate  of  their  coun- 
try, and  not  become  the  tools  and  the 
victims  of  exhausted  factions  and  obsolete 
politics.  I  move  the  following  Amend- 
ment : — 

**  To  leave  out  from  the  word  *  That'  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  '  this 
House  acknowledges,  with  satisfaction,  that  the 
cheapness  of  prorisioos,  occasioned  by  recent 
Legislation,  has  mainly  contributed  to  improve 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


the  condition  and  increase  the  oomfo^s  of  ^ 
Working  Classes ;  and  ths^t  unrestricted  competi- 
tion having  been  adopted,  afWr  due  deliberation, 
as  the  principle  of  our  Commercial  System),  thit^ 
House  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vemment  urareservedly  to  adhere  to  that  policy  ia 
t^ose  measures  of  Financial  and  Administcatiye 
Reforin  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
Country,  they  may  deem  it  their  duty  to  intro- 
duce/ instead  thereof." 

Question  proposed — "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  BRIGHT:  Sir,  I  have  listened 
with  that  interest  in  which  the  whole 
House  has  joined  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  I  expected  when  he  rose  that 
he  would  have  made  at  least  some  attempt 
to  answer  the  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C. 
Yillicrs).  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  lost  sight  uniptentionallj 
of  the  point  of  my  hon.  Friend^s  speech, 
and  of  the  real  question  now  in  dispute 
between  the  Government  and  my  hon. 
Friend.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
avoided  entering  into  the  question  which 
has  been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
House,  I  may  at  least  be  justified,  I  think, 
in  avoiding  a  large  portion  of  his  speech. 
I  shall,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  call 
attention  to  only  one  or  two  points  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  urged.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  wished  to  make  it 
appear  that  ho  wi^s  no\^  i^  member  of  a 
Free  Trade  Government,  and  that  he  acted 
with  the  Free  Trade  party,  and  yet  repeat- 
edly during  his  speech,  and  within  six  sen- 
tences of  its  conclusipn,  he  spoke  of  the 
body  with  which  he  was  now  associated  as 
still  the  Protectionist  party.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  moreover,  that  ha 
took  no  steps  in  tlie  direction  of  unsettling 
the  settlement  of  1846  since  that  period. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  for- 
get that  in  1850  he  voted  in  favour  of  a 
Resolution  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  That  the  whole  Ilouse  resoWe  itself  into 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  ibr  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  Acts  relating  to  the 
importation  ol  Foreign  Corn." 

This  was  a  Motion  made  by  a  Gentleman 
who  was  not  now  a  Member  of  the  House* 
hut  one  whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
seduced  from  this  side  of  the  ^ouse  by 
speaking  of  what  he  would  do  fojr  the  far- 
mers, and  by  promises  which  have  not  been 
fulfilled — I  allude  to  the  late  Member  for 
West  Gloucestershire  (Mr.  Grantley  Berke- 
ley).    More  than   that^   the^ight    hpn. 
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Gei^^leman  endeayopred  tQ  per$u^^e  t]ie 
House  tbaf  wit))  regard  tp  sagar  and  ship- 
ping he  fsas  as  blameless  as  on  the  quesr 
tion  of  corn,  and  that  if  any  one  was  cul- 
pably at  fill  in  regard  (o  sugar,  no  one  was 
^ore  SQ  than  (he  noble  Lord  the  hpad  of 
the  late  Qovernment.  But  tho  rjght  hop. 
Gea^leniaQ  seeoied  to  forget  that  his  right 
hon.  Colleague  the  Secretary  for  tho  Colo- 
pies  (Sir  J.  Pa](ington)  incessantly  endea- 
voured tq  unsettle  the  ^rst  settlement  of 
that  question  ia  1847.  "^he  right  hon. 
Gentleipan  also  appeared  to  forget — or  else 
$pugbt  10  copceal  ffom  the  House,  that 
apqther  of  bis  right  hpn.  Colleagues,  whooq 
I  9ee  opposite,  the  right  hon.  Qcntlqm^n 
the  QovprnoE  of  our  Indian  possession s-r- 
[{daughter,]  I  spet^k  advisedly  when  I 
say  Governor,  for  1  recollect  that  a  prede- 
cessor qf  the  right  hon.  Gentlenian,  Sir 
Johp  Hobhouse,  pow  Lord  Broughton, 
Hirhen  Presidpnt  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
admitted,  in  answer  to  a  question  pf  miqp 
in  Cpminitteq,  that  he  was  the  Ruler  of 
Indi^,  and  that  he  wa^  responsible  for  its 
(Government.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Hprri^s)  gavp  notice  of  a  Motion  re- 
specting the  i^avigation  Laws;  he  felt,  I 
Relieve,  the  ipsecurity  of  hi?  position,  and, 
necessitated  by  the  successive  taunts  of 
the  hon.  Mqmttcr  for  Stoke-upon-Trent 
(Mr.  J.  L.  Ricardo),  he  was  induced  to 
bring  forward  his  Motion;  bpt  he  was  so 
disconcerted  at  the  reception  it  niet  with, 
that  he  did  not  ask  the  House  to  go  to  a 
division.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  following  in 
his  usual  adroit  manner,  ii.Ted  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) and  two  or  three  of  his  colleagues,  in 
order  to  divert  attention  from  the  real  sub- 
ject ^t  issue.  I  am  afraid  that  tho  noble 
Lor4  and  some  qf  hjs  colleaguea  have  been 
too  long  in  this  House  to  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent. But  I  could  show  the  House  that, 
however  bad  may  have  been. the  course  of 
the  noble  Lord,  that  of  tho  right  hon. 
Geutlcman  was  not  a  bit  better.  But  I 
will  not  enter  upon  these  questions  now, 
for  that  before  the  House  is  too  important 
in  the  eyes  of  the  country  to  be  disposed 
of  by  recriminations  between  the  members 
of  the  late  and  tho  present  Government. 
My  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  Villiers)  could 
with  perfect  hopesty  say  that  he  could  not 
be  qctuated  by  factious  motives  in  bringiug 
this  subject  forward,  for  he  brought  it  for- 
ward fifteen  years  ago,  and  probably  no 
public  mau  suffered  more  in  his  political 
i^aocii^tions  and  prospects  than  my  hon. 


Fnepd  suffered,  by  \\\b  undeviatipg  »dvp^ 
cacy  of  what  to  him  pt  least  seemed  a 
great  and  scored  questiqp.  My  hpn.  Ffiend 
is  therefore  precisely  the  pian  tp  bring  $hi^ 
question  forward;  and  every  person  must 
admit  that  ]xe  is  hanponious  in  the  por 
sitiop  he  ppcupics  tp-night,  when  measured 
by  the  position  which  he  always  occupied 
op  this  questiop.  The  Government  ^'ere 
asked  last  February  and  March  ^hat  course 
they  intended  to  pursue;  and  the  right  hop* 
Gpntleman  the  Chancellor  Of  the  Exphequer 
said  he  meant  to  appeal  to  the  country. 
Well,  the  country  has  been  appealed  to,  i|nd 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  given  us  to  un- 
derstand that  theQovernmenthad  potdotie 
piuch  to  promote  the  cause  of  protection 
in  the  country.  They  did  not  do  so  tp 
much  extent  in  thp  boroughs,  but  they  did 
80  most  assiduously  in  the  cquptiea,  and  i^ 
the  Hpuse  would  give  me  its  attention,  I 
could  shovf  that  there  is  scarcely  a  singlq 
county  in  which  the  electors  did  pot  yote 
almost  exclpsivply  on  the  protectionist  prin- 
ciple. The  Resolptiops  before  \\\€i  House 
are  submitted  for  opr  deliberate  considera- 
tion, and  while  I  am  ready  to  admit  that 
that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  far  in 
advance  of  any  proposition  which  he  ever 
mode  to  this  House  in  any  part  of  his  for- 
mer political  career,  that  of  my  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  C.  Villiers)  involves  sompthing  which, 
though  it  may  be  inconvepient  to  the  party 
opposite,  contains  that  which  is  precisely 
for  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  upon 
which,  I  will  prove,  the  country  expects  wo 
should  come  to  a  definitive  decision.  Sup- 
pose the  two  Resolutions  to  be  placed  be- 
fore the  country  at  the  rpcent  election—-! 
that  of  mj  hop.  Friend,  who  declare^  the 
advantage  which  the  country  baa  derived 
from  free- trade,  but  declares,  especially  of 
the  measure  of  1846,  which  established  tho 
free  admission  of  foreign  corn,  that  it  was  a 
**  wise,  just,  and  beneficiar*  one,  and  that 
of  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman — if  the  whplo 
country,  man,  woman  and  child,  were  polled 
with  respect  to  that  particular  passage  of 
the  Resolution,  would  there  not  be  an  enor- 
mous and  overwhelming  majority — a  ma- 
jority of  nine  to  qne  throughout  the  whole 
country,  in  favour  of  tho  Resolution  of  my 
hon.  Friend  ?  Does  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man think  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Mac- 
clesfield (Mr.E.  C.Egerton),  who  veoonded 
the  Address,  ^yould  sit  for  that  free-trade 
borough  unless  he  admitted  that  the  Act  of 
1846  was  a  wise,  just,  and  beneficial  mea- 
sure. The  Parliament  of  1846  was  of  opin- 
ion that  it  was  a  wispj  just,  apd^hcm^cial 
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measure.  Is  there  any  Member  who  voted 
for  that  Bill  in  1846,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmer- 
Bton),  or  any  other,  who  did  not,  and  does 
not,  believe  that,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  measure  was  a  wise,  just,  and  beneficial 
measure.  And  if  there  were  any  who  had 
doubts  then,  is  it  possiblie,  after  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  sis  years,  that  they  could 
have  any  doubt  at  present  ?  The  Parlia- 
ment of  1847  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  the  Parliament  of  1846,  and  during  the 
whole  course  of  its  existence  it  resisted  the 
unsettling  of  that  just,  wise,  and  beneficial 
measure.  And  now  the  Parliament  of  1852, 
called  together  under  a  Protectionist  Go- 
vernment— for  Protectionist  they  were  when 
they  went  to  the  hustings,  whatever  they 
are  now — this  present  Parliament,  as  ad- 
mitted by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self, has  decided  that  the  result  of  our  re- 
cent legislation  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  working  classes  of  the 
country.  Now,  when  Parliament  is  going 
to  pronounce  its  final  verdict  on  the  ques- 
tion of  free  trade,  I  should  have  thought 
that  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  Villiers),  who 
for  fifteen  years  has  been  the  consistent 
leader  of  the  free-trade  question  in  Parlia- 
ment, should  be  the  person  to  draw  up  the 
terms  of  that  verdict,  and  not  one  like  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  been  a 
Protectionist  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  career.  Some  persons  say — 1  speak 
rather  of  what  is  said  in  private — that  the 
Resolutions  are  much  the  same,  and  that  it 
is  only  a  dispute  about  words.  Well,  if  it 
is  only  a  dispute  about  the  words  to  be 
adopted,  if  feelings  are  to  be  consulted,  if 
claims  are  to  be  considered  and  advice  to  be 
taken,  surely  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  long-devoted  Friend  of  the  ques- 
tion should  be  taken  in  preference  to  those 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  But  the  words  of  the 
two  Resolutions  are  not  the  same :  the 
principles  are  not  the  same;  the  cause,  the 
intent,  the  whole  matter  is  not  the  same, 
and  I  will  show  the  House  wherein  they 
differ.  The  Resolution  of  my  hon.  Friend 
establishes  a  principle:  that  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  merely  a  fact.  The  one 
proclaims  the  benefit  of  free-trade  to  the 
whole  country  and  the  whole  world,  and 
says  that  our  experience  must  make  us  ap- 
preciate it  more  and  more :  the  other  leaves 
everything  to  hazard  ;  it  refers  to  certain 
injustice  to  be  righted,  to  certain  interests 
to  be  compensated  to  any  amount  which 
Parliament  may  be  induced  to  give.  The 
Mr.  Bright 


right  hon.  Gentleman  must  not  suppose 
that  the  House  is  so  exceedingly  simple  as 
to  think  that  he,  penitent  though  now  he 
appears  to  be,  is  a  man  to  be  wholly  trusted 
on  this  occasion.  Hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, who  have  had  so  much  experience  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  may  trust  him; 
but  we  cannot  do  so  without  stipulations 
and  conditions.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
year  1846;  six  years  are  not  so  long  past 
that  we  cannot  remember  what  he  said  ou 
these  benches  and  out  of  this  House.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  theaudacitj 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell);  but 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  audacity  to 
say  that  he  and  his  party  recommended  the 
farmers  not  to  endeavour  to  unsettle  the 
Act  of  1846,  and  that  they  tried  to  put 
down  the  clamorous  complaints  of  the 
farmers,  as  the  question  of  the  labourers 
was  the  only  one  involved  in  the  matter. 
1  must  say,  if  ever  a  statement  made  by  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  gave  a  more  in- 
correct statement  of  fact  than  another,  I 
think  that  this  statement  is  the  one.  Why» 
do  we  not  recollect  the  speeches  which 
they  made  by  dozens  all  over  the  country 
before  the  farmers — do  we  not  recollect 
the  deputations  to  the  Earl  of  Derby — do 
we  not  recollect  the  excited  feelings  with 
which  the  simple  farmers  were  sent  back 
to  their  towns  and  counties  ?  I  was  never 
more  amused  in  my  life  than  when  I  waa 
reading  the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  the  deputation  that  came  to  see 
him,  because  it  was  of  that  nature  that  I 
defy  twenty  or  even  fifty  farmers  to  make 
head  or  tail  of  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentle 
man  sought  to  defend  himself  by  referring 
to  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1835. 
When  one  quotes  a  precedent,  there  ought 
at  least  to  be  some  analogy  between  the 
cases.  Did  Sir  Robert  Peel,  from  1832 
to  1835,  employ  himself  in  this  House, 
or  did  his  followers  employ  themselves  in 
the  country,  in  proving  that  the  Reform 
Bill  was  destructive  of  the  British  consti- 
tution— and  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  and  them  to  tako  the  first 
opportunity  of  appealing  to  the  country  to 
undo  that  Act  ?  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  did 
this  when  he  came  back  from  Italy,  the 
very  first  proposition  that  would  have  been 
laid  before  the  House  would  havo  been  a 
Resolution  bearing  to  the  Reform  Bill  pre- 
cisely that  relation  which  the  Motion  now 
before  the  House  bears  to  the  Corn  Law 
repeal.  There  were  other  precedents 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  at^ 
tempted  to  set  up  of  the  same  character^ 
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wliich  I  will  not  refer  to;  bat  there  is  one 
point  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
constantly  asserted  in  this  House  which  it 
is  necessary  to  notice,  and  here  I  cannot 
help   observing  how  amazing  it  is  that 
whatever  assertions  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man makes — ^however  untrue  they  may  be 
— they  are  speedily  taken  up  and  circu- 
lated tbronghout  the  country.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  his  party  constantly 
endeavoured  to  make   it  appear,   either 
that  the  Corn  Law  was  originally  granted 
to  the  landlords  to  compensate  them  for 
the  special  burdens  which  were  imposed 
upon  them  in  the  taxation  of  the  country; 
or  otherwise  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
paring  the  landlords  to  endure  some  spe- 
cial burdens  which  the  enactment  of  the 
Com   Law  would   enable   them  to  bear. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  was  too  silly,  and  nothing 
too  unlikely,  that  the  Government  did  not 
offer,  and  the  landlords  greedily  feed  upon, 
at  the  hustings.     But  neither  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  nor  any   of  his  friends 
ever  offered   one  single  fact,   figure,  or 
quotation  in  proof  of  the  statement  which 
he  made.     I  do  not  recollect  ever  having 
found  in  the  debate  of  1815  on  the  Com 
Laws  one  single  word  that  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Corn  Law  was  then  grant- 
ed to  the  landowners  to  compensate  them 
for  any  exclusive  burdens  that  they  bore. 
I  have  never  heard  since  even  of  any  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  imposing  any  tax 
upon  the  landed  portion  of  the  community 
for  the  burdens  they  had  to  endure,  or 
that  the  landed  interest  was  well  able  to 
bear  all  their  share  of  the  taxation  because 
they  had  the  protection  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
Now,  with  regarcl  to  that  point,  I  will  just 
for  a  moment  lay  two  or  three  figures  be- 
fore the  House,  not,  however,  that  I  wish 
to  trouble  them  with  any  lengthened  sta- 
tistics on  this  occasion,  for  we  have  got 
far  beyond  the  statistics  of  this  question, 
except  those  of  the  division  which   the 
House  is  to  come  to  at  the  close  of  the 

? resent  discussion.  Well,  then,  from 
801  to  1815,  a  period  when  this  country 
was  fighting  against  French  principles, 
the  taxes  imposed — I  take  my  figures 
from  the  Progress  of  the  Nation^  the 
work  of  my  late  lamented  friend  Mr. 
Porter,  were.  13,500.000{.  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  seen  at  all  from  any  records 
that  we  have  that  any  of  these  taxes 
were  especially  laid  upon  land.  The 
amount  of  Customs  duties  was  7,381,000^., 
the  Excise  10,702,000L,  the  Stamps 
1,104,000{.,  which  included  the  Probate 
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and  Legacy  Duty,  which  certainly  was  not 
a  duty  upon  land  or  real  property.     The 
other   taxes,  including  the   Income  Tax 
and  the  Post  Office  revenue,  made  the 
totol    amount    to   31,538,000^     Coming 
down  to  1816  I  see  how  far  these  taxes 
were  repealed,  and  I  find   that  of  Cus- 
toms there  were  52,0002.  repealed.     Ex- 
cise,   2,863,000?.,  and  of   other   taxes, 
14,631,000Z.,makingatotalofl7,546,0002. 
Now  no  man  can   show  me  from  these 
accounts — and  1  can  go  more  into  detail 
if  it  is  necessary — that  any  single  tax  was 
laid  upon  land  or  on  the  landowner  as  a 
landowner;  but  if  he  examine  them  pro- 
perly, he  will  find  that  all  interests  were 
Included  in  the  imposition  of  these  taxes, 
and   that  none  were  excluded  from  the 
benefits  which  may  have  resulted  from 
the  repealing  of  taxation.     To  a  certain 
extent  all  were  gainers,  and  none  were 
excluded.     From  this  enumeration  I  ex- 
clude   the  Probate    and   Legacy  duties, 
which  stand  by  themselves.     1  come  next 
to  the  question  of  the  poor-rate,  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  referred  to,  and  I 
find  that  from  1812  to  1813  the  average 
poor-rate  of  the  year,  calculated  by  the 
two  preceding    years,  was   8,688,0002.; 
whereas  in  lo43  and  1844  the  average 
poor-rate  was  only  6,878,0002.;  so  that, 
m  point  of  fact,  in  1843  and  1844  the 
average  poor-rates  of  this  country  were 
less  by   1,810,0002.   than  they  were  io 
1812-13.     And  then,  if  we  take  also  the 
enormous  increase  in  property  since  that 
period,   and   the  value  of  land,  and  the 
accumulation  of  railways,  we  shall  find 
that  the  poor-rates  comparatively  are  an 
insignificant  burden  upon  land.     In  fact, 
they  are  not  half  the  burden  on  the  land- 
owner or  the  farmer  that  they  were  in 
1812-13.     With  regard  to  the  Legacy 
and  Probate  Duty,  1  regret  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer is  not  here,  but  I  see  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  in  his 
place,  and  no  doubt  he  is  fully  cognisant 
of  the  changes  which  he  proposes  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  Legacy  and  Probate 
Duty.     I   find  that  it  has  been  charged 
from    1797    to    1845   upon    more    than 
1,339,000,0002.    of    personal    property; 
whereas  the  whole  of  the  land  that  is  free- 
hold land,  which  is  the  character  of  most 
of  the  land  in  this  country,  has  been  en- 
tirely free  from  this  charge.     The  Probate 
and  Legacy  Duty  during  the  period  up  to 
1845,  that  is,  forty-nine  years,  was  upwards^ 
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of  71,000,0001.;  andbearin  mind  that  when 
that  measure  was  firat  brought  in,  Mr. 
Pitt  intended  that  it  should  cover  all  pro* 
pert/;  but  the  great  landowners  in  this 
House  at  the  time  had  sufficient  strength 
and  influence  to  induce  the  House  to  reject 
that  portion  of  the  measure  which  re- 
lated to  real  property.  But  I  will  not  go 
into  further  statistics  upon  that  branch  of 
the  question  ;  suffice  it  to-  say  that  if  there 
was  no  pretence  of  the  nature  I  have  sug- 
gested for  the  Com  fjaws  in  1815,  there 
has  been  none  since,  nor  is  there  any  at 
the  moment  at  which  I  am  speaking.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  law  of  the  strong  carried 
against  the  weak ;  it  was  a  wicked  and 
cruel  law,  as  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  has  repeatedly  shown. 
And  that  was  its  characteristic  from  the 
hoar  when  it  received  the  Royal  Assent 
down  to  the  hour  when  it  was  repealed. 
The  right  hon.  Qentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Bxchequer  twits  my  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  0.  Villiers)  about  the  extent  of  loss 
which  the  country  has  suffered  in  the  re- 
duced value  of  food  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws ;  but, 
in  answer  to  that,  I  will  take  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridgeshire  (Mr.  E.  Ball),  who  is  the 
honest  supporter  of  the  principles  of  protec- 
tion, to  the  statement  I  am  now  about  to 
make.  I  have  made  inquiries — extensive 
inquiries — amongst  families  in  different 
classes  of  society  on  the  subject,  and 
I  And  that  the  actual  cost  per  head  in 
each  family  of  the  article  of  flour,  in  all 
its  various  uses  in  a  household,  is  about 
lOd.  per  week,  which  is  about  equal  to 
45s,  per  head  per  annum,  which,  for 
22,000,000  of  persons,*  gives  something 
like  63,000,000i.  sterling.  Now.  if  the 
food  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
cost  60,000,000?.,  with  wheat  at  40*.  per 
quarter,  with  wheat  at  60*.  the  cost  roust 
be  90,000,0002.  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen  thinks,  no  doubt,  that  the  nation 
has  taken  all  that  difference  from  the 
farmer  and  the  agricultural  class,  and  if 
the  same  quantity  were  consumed  now  as 
before,  of  course  the  loss  would  fall  on 
their  shoulders;  but  seeing  ^hat  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  this  extraordinary  quantity  of 
food  is  brought  from  abroad,  and  paid 
for  by  our  manufactures,  the  30,000,000^ 
eaa  form  no  indication  or  measure  of  the 
loss  which  the  agricultural  class  has  sus- 
tained. Well,  then,  how  is  the  balance 
made  up,  because  I  admit  that  the  agri- 
oultural  class  has  sustained  a  loss  ?  We 
Mr.  Bright 


never  pretended  to  deny  that,  but  always 
said  that  it  would  be  the  one  result  of  the 
repeal  of  the  law.  But  if  they  have  a  loss, 
it  is  made  up  by  increased  production,  by 
greatly  improved  cultivation,  and  extended 
markets  for  the  sale  of  wool  and  animal 
food.  They  had  also,  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  population,  lighter  burdens  to  bear  and 
cheaper  living,  besides  an  enormous  gain 
to  all  classes  of  our  population  who  are 
consumers  of  agricultural  produce  at  all. 
Now  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ad- 
mits fairly  that  the  country  has  decided 
against  him,  and  I  think  that  every  Gen^ 
tleman  on  his  side  of  the  House  will  also 
admit  that  the  country  is  decidedly  with  us. 
There  is  much  unanimity  both  in  and  out 
of  doors  on  the  subject,  notwithstanding 
that  many  objections  are  entertained  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  to  free  trade; 
but  the  free-trade  majority  in  this  House 
is  but  a  faint  and  inadequate  index  of  the 
free-trade  majority  that  exists  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Wolverhampton  submits  a 
Motion  which  he  considers  to  be  wholly, 
entirely,  and  explicitly  in  confirmation  of 
the  decision  of  the  country,  while  we  be- 
lieve that  the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer  is  made  with  a  reservation  which  may 
possibly  involve  us  in  hurtful  and  injurious 
consequences  in  the  future.  ThereK>re  we 
propose  the  Resolution,  and  prefer  it  to  the 
Amendment.  Can  any  free-trader  doubt 
for  a  moment  whether,  with  the  interest  of 
free  trade — because  that  is  the  matter  be* 
fore  us — it  is  not  for  the  advantage  of  the 
country  that  the  House  should  agree  to  the 
Resolution  rather  than  the  Amendment? 
Can  any  one,  I  saj,  who  is  a  free-trader, 
conscientiously  doubt  which  it  is  proper  to 
do  ?  But  if  any  man  does  doubt,  let  him 
just  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  course  taken 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Government  on  a 
recent  occasion  when  they  were  before  the 
country.  I  am  disposed  now  for  a  moment 
or  two  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  opinion  expressed  in  July  last,  when 
the  conclusion  of  the  elections  was  not  so 
apparent  as  it  is  now.  What  were  the 
opinions  of  hon.  Members  opposite,  as  well 
as  Members  of  Her  Majesty  s  Government, 
then  ?  Now,  there  is  a  Gentleman  just 
come  into  this  House  to  whom  I  can  refer. 
I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance, 
but  he  bears  the  name  of  a  noble  Lord  who 
was  the  leader  of  the  Protectionist  party 
after  the  break-up  of  the  Peel  Adminis- 
tration in  1846.     I  have  often  wondered 
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dtirlng  the  last  few  days  what  would  have 
been  the  course  Lord  George  Bentinck 
would  have  taken  if  he  had  been  ali?e  to 
see  what  we  look  upon  to-night.  I  think 
I  know  the  course  he  would  have  taken 
when  beaten  by  facts,  when  the  case  was 
closed  against  him.  I  think  he  would 
fairly  have  admitted  his  defeat,  and  I 
think  he  would  have  said  what  we  did  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  after  the  heavy  charge 
which  we  brought  against  him,  namely, 
that  if  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was 
necessary,  he  was  not  the  roan  who  ought 
to  carry  it — •*  We  are  not  the  persons  who 
ought  now  to  be  entrusted  with  the  guar-* 
dianship  of  free  trade,  or  to  undertake  the 
further  eitensien  of  that  policy."  That,  I 
think,  would  have  been  far  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  country  than  the  position 
yon  are  now  taking  up  of  sticking  per* 
tinacioosly  to  oflSce.  [**  Oh,  oh  !  "]  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  cry  *•  Oh,  oh.**  Well, 
then,  I  will  withdraw  that  expression, 
and  recall  to  their  recollection  what  fell 
fW>m  the  riffht  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  E;rchequer.  Be  told  us 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  give  up  place. 
Now  my  opinion  is.  Lord  George  Bentinck 
would  have  said,  **  No,  if  we  still  hold  our 
former  epinions,  we  had  better  give  up 
place,  and  go  into  opposition,  where,  at  any 
rate,  there  can  be  no  imputations  thrown  out 
against  our  motives."  To  revert  now  to 
the  optoions  of  the  supporters  of  the  Go* 
vemment,  the  hen.  Member  for  West  Nor* 
folk  (Mr.  Bentinck)  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  ^*  he  believed  it  was  impossible 
that  a  free-trade  policy  could  ever  be  car- 
ried out  in  this  country,  and  he  would  do 
bis  utmost  to  have  that  policy  reversed. " 
I  am  reporting  from  the  paper  that  came 
into  possession  of  the  Queen's  Speech  so 
mysteriously — I  refer  to  the  Morning 
JBeraldf  which  is  eonsidered  often  obscure, 
and  at  the  best  of  times  not  over-distinct, 
or  easily  to  be  comprehended.  The  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Kewdegate)  apeaking  at  Ooleshiil,  on  the 
declaration  of  the  poll,  avowed  himself— 

^^  To  be  as  much  a  protectioniit  as  ever,  aod  he 
wai  satiiiled  that  if  I^ord  Derby  taw  that  it  eould 
be  easily  attempted,  protaotioD  would  be  restored 
In  its  old  form ;  or  if  it  oould  not,  Lord  Derby 
woald  retain  office  to  improve  the  position  of  the 
fiurmer.** 

Now,  that  formed  precisely  the  reservation 
in  the  Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  the  Oliancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
mhitk  is  to  be  feared  at  the  present  time, 
▲t  theSontli  Warwickshire  eUetioni  one  oi 


the  present  Members  (Lord  Brooke)  speak- 
ing at  the  nomination,  said— ^ 

**  Hii  own  epinion  remained  unchanged  upon' 
the  question  of  free  trade,  and  he  thought  the 
changes  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  in  our  eom- 
mercial  policy  had  been  most  injurious  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  country." 

The  hon.  Member  for  West  Norfolk  (Mr. 
^^gi^)»  pledged  himself  at  the  election— ^ 

'*To  support  Lord  Derby's  Government  be- 
lieybg  that  the  noble  Lord  was  disposed  to  assist 
the  agricultural  Interests  against  the  inroads  of 
free  trade." 

The  hon.  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Mr. 
Prime)  said — 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  free  trade  is  only  caL- 
culated  to  diminish  the  employment  of  every  trade 
and  profession .  All  the  working  classes  are  suffer- 
ing from  it,  and  the  manufaoturers  and  shop* 
keepers  are  endeavonrio^  to  meet  the  falling*  off 
in  their  profits  by  eatendiog  their  trade." 

The  hon.  Member  for  Cambridgeshire  (Mr. 
Yorke),  said  nothing  more  than  what  I  ex- 
pected from  him.  He  is  an  independent 
gentleman,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  honestly 
carry  through,  if  he  can,  the  opinions  which 
he  entertains.  He  expressed  his — 
**  determined  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  Pro- 
tection, and  his  surprise  at  being  called  upon  to 
renounee  those  principles  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  untenable.  It  might  just  as  well  be  asked 
of  a  man  enclosed  in  an  Iron  cage  to  give  up  bis 
notions  of  liberty;  but  he  should  retain  his  opinion, 
and  take  the  first  opportunity  that  occurred  of  re- 
cording it  in  &voor  of  Protection." 

Another  of  the  hon.  Members  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire (Lord  G.  Manners),  the  brother 
of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  expressed  "  his  determined 
intention  to  support  the  Government  of 
Lord  Derby,  believing  that  the  noble  Lord 
would  remedy  the  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
legislation  of  1846."  The  hon.  Member 
for  North  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Stanhope), 
said — 

"  He  wished  to  protect  not  only  the  farmer,  but 
the  British  labourer,  against  excessive  foreign 
competition."  **  If  they  disagreed  with  him  on 
the  subject  of  a  6i.  duty  on  wheat,  why  should 
they  not  have  a  sufficient  duty  on  oats,  barley, 
and  beans,  which  would  enable  them  to  sell  their 
wheat  at  a  cheap  rate  to  the  consumer  V*  **  They 
who  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  were 
Destructives.  He  aUuded  to  the  deadly  enemy  of 
the  agrieultnrist— -Graham,  and  Cobden  and 
Bright  coupled  with  him." 

I  now  eome  to  the  third  Member  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr.  £.  Ball).  He  is  reported 
to  have  said,  "  The  more  he  thought  over 
the  matter,  the  more  he  was  convinced  that 
free  trade  wss  one  of  the  greatest  curses 
that  ever  befell  this  country."  I  hope 
the  hon.  Member  if  ef  die  aame  opinion 
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yet.  [Mr.  E.  Ball:  Quite  so.]  I  do  not 
find  fault  with  the  hon.  Menohcr,  because, 
he  has  repeated  the  same  opinion  in  this 
House  with  great  fairness,  and  pursued  a 
straightforward  honest  course.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  is  not  in  office,  he  holds  no  em- 
ployment under  Government,  he  is  not  a 
privy  councillor,  nor  does  he  hold  any  poli- 
tical position  in  connexion  with  the  Minis- 
try, and  therefore  he  has  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  gain  by  changing  his  views  or  tac- 
tics. He  therefore  presents  to  us  what  I 
cannot  help  feeling  to  be  the  mistaken 
opinions  of  the  farmers  of  Cambridgeshire. 
He  is  one  of  those  in  this  House  who  treats 
them  with  no  duplicity,  but  says  precisely 
what  he  means,  and  does  the  best  for  them 
that  he  can.  The  hon.  Member  for  Hert- 
fordshire (Mr.  Halsey),  at  the  last  election, 
declared  *'  that  be  had  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  changed  his  opinion  as  to  the  policy 
or  impolicy  of  free  trade. "  The  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  South  Lincolnshire  (Lord 
Burleigh),  said  that  "  in  his  opinion  the 
Bill  of  1846  not  only  remained,  but  was 
actually  strengthened  by  experience."  He 
then  gave  to  the  simple  farmers  half  a 
column  of  statistics  about  ships,  colonies, 
and  sugar,  and  something  about  corn,  and 
then,  no  doubt,  exc\ted  by  the  triumphant 
nature  of  his  own  efforts,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Surely  these  facts  were  enough  to  make 
him  adhere  to  his  resolute  opposition  to 
free  trade ;"  and  the  noble  Lord  concluded 
his  address  by  ''denying  the  assertion  that 
free  trade  had  produced  happiness  to  the 
people."  The  House  will  perceive  that  I 
am  endeavouring  to  show  how  anxious  the 
free-traders  opposite  are  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  unrestricted  competition.  Well, 
but  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  know  what 
these  Gentlemen  were  when  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  speaking  to  their  constituents 
with  openhearted  frankness  ;  and  to  pro- 
ceed, 1  may  mention  that  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  North  Leicestershire  (the 
Marquess  of  Granby),  declared  that  "  he 
would  ride  the  horse  of  protection  as  long 
he  was  fit  to  go  out  with."  The  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  now  form  the  Govern- 
ment entertain  a  contrary  notion,  for  their 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  that  they  would 
ride  the  horse  of  protection  only  so  long 
as  he  wag  fit  to  get  "in"  with.  But 
to  return  to  the  noble  Marquess,  who 
told  his  constituents  that  '*  when  the  noble 
stead  was  not  '  fit,'  he  would  take  the 
beast  of  burden  as  far  as  he  would  carry 
carry  him."  The  hon.  Member  for  South 
Northamptonshire  (Captain  Yyse)  said — 
Mr.  Bright 


"  If  again  sent  to  Parli&ment,  he  would  support 
the  present  Government,  which  he  believed  to  be 
Conservative,  Protective,  and  Protestant.  Lord 
Derby  had  said  that  the  best  and  easiest  way  to 
relieve  the  agricultural  distress  was  to  reimpose  a 
moderate  fixed  duty  on  com  ;  but  he  said,  if  the 
country  was  against  it,  althoagh  he  retained  that 
opinion,  he  would  endeavour  to  afford  that  relief 
in  another  shape." 

That  is  precisely  what  is  meant  by 
the  Amendment.  The  hon.  Member  for 
South  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Knightley) 
said — 

"  Attempts  had  been  made  to  sow  disieniion 
among  them  by  stating  that  Lord  Derby  had  aban- 
doned Protection  and  had  deceived  them.  He 
had  said,  what  he  had  always  said,  that,  if  he  could, 
he  woald  restore  Protection.  If  he  could  not  do 
that,  he  would  give  an  equivalent  in  some  other 
way." 

The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  East 
Gloucestershire  (the  Marquess  of  Wor- 
cester)— 

"  admitted  that  the  feeling  of  the  country  was 
favourable  to  the  continuance  of  free  trade,  but 
he  should  go  to  Parliament  determined  to  sup- 
port Lord  Derby  by  every  means  in  his  power,  as 
be  was  convinced  Lord  Derby  would  propose  a 
reduction  of  taxation  in  £ivoar  of  agriculture." 

The  hon.  Member  for  Huntingdonshire 
(Mr.  Fellowes),  gave  them  a  series  of  sta- 
tistics to  show  that  the  poor-rates  had  in- 
creased in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  income 
tax,  and  concluded  with  the  remarkable 
statement,  "  that  the  labourer  would  be 
better  off  with  the  quarter  loaf  at  6(2.  than 
5(2."  with  this  remarkable  proviso,  "  if  he 
had  a  wife  and  four  children."  Another 
Member  for  the  same  county  (Viscount 
Mandeville)  said — 

"  he  was  still  as  strongly  as  ever  in  favour  of  pro- 
tection, although  the  country  was  opposed  to  it, 
and  he  looked  to  the  present  Administration  for 
such  measures  of  relief  as  would  enable  agricul- 
ture to  meet  the  altered  circumstances." 

Now,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
made  a  speech  which  I  think  more  blame- 
able  in  him  than  it  would  have  been  in  any 
other  Member  of  this  House.  I  read  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  care- 
fully, and  I  was  obliged  to  turn  back  to  the 
head  of  the  page  to  see  whether  it  was  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  had  been  speak- 
ing, as  I  did  not  think  he  would  have  been 
guilty  of  so  much  inaccuracy.  Indeed,  I 
cannot  up  to  this  moment  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  he  did  intentionally  and  de- 
signedly mistake  the  case.  But  he  appears 
to  have  made  a  very  curious  division  in  his 
speech,  which  suited  his  own  position  ad- 
mirably.    He  approves  of  everything  that 
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Sir  Robert  Peol  did  from  1842  to  1846.  1 
believe  be  did  give  his  vote  against  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Somerset- 
shire *b  Motion,  relating  to  long  and  short 
hours. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  :    I  was  not  in  the 
House  when  it  was  made. 

Mb.  bright  :  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman approved  bj  his  speech,  to  which  I 
am  now  referring,  of  the  policy  of  1846, 
and  then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  came 
down  to  the  spring  of  1846,  which  is  the 
epoch  of  that  particular  Act  which  we  are 
now  discussing.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man disapproves  of  the  subsequent  policj 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  then  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  local  taxation  upon  land.  He 
seemed  to  think  "  the  local  taxation  left 
on  land  was  15,000,000/.,  and  that  crime 
and  pauperism  had  diminished  from  1842 
to  1846,  while  from  1846  to  1849  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  crime  and  pauper- 
ism."   It  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  state- 
ment of  his  Colleague,  who  placed  local 
taxation  only  at  12,000,000/.;  but  really 
with  some  hon.  Gentlemen  a  difference  of 
two  or  three  millions  seems  of  no  conse- 
qnence.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  went 
on  to  show  that  pauperism  and  crime  in- 
creased under  a  low  price  of  corn.     If  he 
had  looked  at  the  returns,  he  would  have 
found  that  in  1836  the  commitments  in 
England  and  Wales  were  not  more  than 
about  23,000,  and  that  they  rose  by  1842 
to  considerably  more   than  30,000;    and 
then  from  1842,  when  we  had  a  succession 
of  good  harvests,  down  to  1846 — the  same 
results  were  produced  to  the  country  which 
free  trade  had  made  perpetual,  and   the 
commitments  fell  off.     Why,  this  is  an  ar- 
gument which  I  used  over  and  over  again 
previous  to  1846.     The  mere  erasure  of  a 
Com  Law  from  the  Statute-book  of  this 
country  could  be  of  no  value.     If  you  could 
always  have  an  abundant  supply  of  food; 
if  there  were  no  obstruction  to  the  purchase 
of  food;  if  the  world's  price  were  the  market 
price  of  England,  then  the  mere  existence 
of  an  Act  with  certain  words  in  it  could 
make  no  difference  to  the  country;  and  if 
the  famine  of  1846  and  184?  had  not  oc- 
curred, the  condition  of  this  country  might 
have   continued   what  it  waa  previously. 
And  I  say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
occupying  the  position  which  he  did,  with 
the  authority  of  so  high  an  office  to  support 
him,  had  no  right  to  present  these  statis- 
tics to  his  audience  at  Midhurst,  unless  he 
were  honestly  satisfied  that  they  bore  on 
the  case  that  be  was  discussing;  bat  he 


concluded,  by  arguing  that  the  farmers 
were  entitled  to  some  equivalent  for  the 
advantages  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived, and  for  burdens  continued.  Now 
there  is  a  Gentleman  in  this  House — I 
don't  know  whether  he  is  in  his  place — I 
mean  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Essex 
(Sir  J.  TyreU).  [Here  Sir  J.  Tyrell 
came  forward  and  took  his  seat  in  a  more 
prominent  position,]  I  ought  to  apolo- 
gise for  rousing  the  non.  Baronet  from  his 
slumbers,  and  to  compliment  him  on  his 
admirable  temperament,  seeing  that  he 
can  slumber  on  such  an  occasion  as  this. 
The  hon.  Baronet  said,  at  the  nomination 
for  North  Essex — 

*' '  All  he  asked  for  fitrmers  was  fiur  play,' 
which  is  precisely  what  we  always  ask  from  them 
too — '  and  an  alleviation  of  their  burdens.  That 
was  a  relief  which  Lord  Derby  wished  to  carry 
out.  Ho,  for  one,  treated  with  sovereign  contempt 
the  insinuation  that  the  old  and  tried  friends  of  the 

r'culturists  should  be  regarded  as  impostors, 
said  if  they  were  impostors,  it  was  clear  that 
Mr.  Lennard — [who,  he  (Mr.  Bright)  supposed 
was  the  hon.  Member's  rival] — ^was  an  impostor 
also."' 

The  hon.  Member  for  Rutlandshire  (Mr. 
Noel)  said — 

"  With  regard  to  free  trade,  his  opinions  were 
unchanged ;  he  was  still  a  protectionist ;  he  had 
always  advocated  a  moderate  duty  on  foreign  com, 
believing  that  a  moderate  duty  would  benefit  the 
fiirmer  without  materially  raising  the  price  of 
bread." 

The  hon.  Member  for  East  Sussex  (Mr. 
Frewen),  was  remarkably  definite  in  his 
explanation.  He  said,  at  his  nomination, 
that  he  "  certainly  was  most  decidedly  in 
favour  of  protection  ;*'  and  on  the  question 
being  put  to  him,  "  Will  you  bring  it 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons?*'  he 
answered — 

"  If  no  other  man  of  greater  ability  would  bring 
it  forward,  he  would.  He  would  do  his  best  to 
get  a  Member  of  greater  ability  than  himself  to 
bring  the  question  forward,  and  he  certainly 
would  give  it  his  cordial  support ;  he  was  not 
going  to  change  his  opinons." 

I  come  now  to  a  borough  Member,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wareham  (Mr.  Drax).  This, 
I  should  observe,  is  a  very  peculiar  borough, 
and  I  hope  the  noble  Loro  the  Member  for 
the  city  of  London  (Lord  J.  Russell)  will 
tako  care  to  include  it  in  any  measure 
which  he  may  bring  forward  for  the  reform 
of  the  representation.  The  hon.  Member 
himself  and  his  friends,  have,  I  believe, 
entirely  swamped  the  constituency  by  cre- 
ating votes  of  a  character  to  which  in- 
dependence cannot  possibly  belong;  and  if 
he  had  had  an  independent  constituency  to 
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deal  With,  he  would  certainly  not  have 
made  the  obserfations  which  I  am  now 
about  to  read.     He  said — 

" '  He  felt  great  pleasure  in  congratulating 
tbem  on  the  fact  that  protection  was  not  dead? 
*  Tott  haTe  beard  me  tkj  years  ago/  he  eontinaed, 
'  that  I  oould  neTer  oountenanoe  free  trade ;  I 
never  was  a  fl'ee-trader,  but  a  free  supnorter  of 
native  industry.'  And  then  be  concluded  with 
this  remarkable  statement,  *  It  may  suit  some  to 
advocate  free  trade,  but  those  who  do  so  are  of 
the  Manchester  school/  " 

Well,  now,  I  Come  to  a  Gentleman  who, 
I  am  afraid,  is  not  in  the  House — I  mean 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Lincoln 
(Colonel  Slbthorp)  one  of  those  who  hold 
opinions  on  this  siibject  which  are  said  to 
be  unchangeable.  He  avowed  himself  "  a 
staunch  protectionist  of  native  industry;" 
and  he  said  he  would  not  go  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  because  he  thought  that  it  was  en- 
couraging foreigners  to  the  prejudice  of 
our  own  countrvmen.  ««  He  would  not 
have  gone  there,  he  added,  "  if  anybodv 
would  have  given  him  1001.  to  do  so.  * 
I  now  come  to  a  young  Member  of  the 
House,  who  is  at  the  same  time  old  in 
subtle  tactics — the  hon.  Member  for  Wal- 
lingford  (Mr.  Malins).     He  said — 

*'  The  41b.  loaf  cost  6d.,  he  wanted  to  make  it 
but  a  penny  more  |  then  the  &rmers  might  live, 
and  it  was  much  better  to  have  little  with  a 
smiling  fiice,  than  a  great  deal  with  the  ruin  of 
those  who  were  connected  with  agriculture  i  it 
was  better  for  lawyers  to  have  little  with  a  smiling 
face,  than  for  all  those  who  were  unfortunate!/ 
driven  into  a  course  of  litigation  to  be  ruined." 

In  all  the  examples  I  have  yet  given,  I 
have,  with  one  exception,  that  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  left  untouched  the 
declarations  of  Members  of  the  Ministry; 
and  to  these  I  will  now  turn.  At  the 
nomination  at  Kirkwall,  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate said —  4 

«  Let  this  be  understood,  that  I  am  for  free 
trade  on  Just  and  equiuble  principles ;  and  free 
trade  without  reciprocity  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  political  suicide." 

Well,  now  I  come  to  another  case — the 
case  of  the  riffht  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Christo- 
pher). I  have  a  book  here  which  1  have 
no  doubt  he  has  seen  with  great  approba- 
tion. I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  present; 
he.  was  very  much  concealed  behind  Mr. 
Speaker*s  chair  in  the  early  park  of  the 
evening,  and  perhaps  he  is  not  present 
now,  but  I  believe  his  Colleague  is  here. 
Here  [holding  up  a  hook]  is  a  published 
book  called  the  Poll  Book  of  th$  North 
Mr.  Bright 


Lineolmhire  Election,  There  is  ft  circle 
upon  it,  and  in  this  circle  the  words 
"  Glorious  Protection  Triumph,  1862." 
On  the  title-page  there  is  a  shield,  and, 
though  I  am  not  versed  in  heraldry,  I  can 
perceive  as  fisr  as  I  oan  make  out  within 
the  shield  portraits  of  three  donkeys.  The 
book  is  dedicated  to  the  tenant-farmers 
and  yeomen  of  Lincolnshire.  It  contains 
a  narrative  of  the  election,  which  is  '*  com* 
mented  upon,"  as  is  stated,  '*  in  a  con8«^ 
vative  and  protectionist  spirit."  There 
are  also  a  number  of  pieces  of  poetry,  and 
the  writer  says,  "  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  waggery  all  proeeeds  from  the  conser- 
vative party,  the  free-traders  of  Lincoln* 
shire  having  no  spirit  left."  I  will  now 
read  a  few  extracts  from  the  remarks  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Christo- 
pher), and  I  am  very  sorry  he  is  not  here, 
ke  said — 

"  *  He  valued  his  own  independence ;  he  did  not 
underralue  the  high  position  he  held  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's councils,  and  he  despised  the  man  who  did 
undervalue  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  would 
never  sacrifice  his  own  independent  principles, 
or  the  principles  which  he  believed  animated  the 
district  of  which  he  was  the  representative.  He 
held,  in  common  with  the  Government,  tlie  same 
principles  as  he  did  in  opposition,  and  he  slioold 
do  his  utmost  to  give  efitset  to  those  principles  on 
every  occasion  on  which  he  addressed  the  electors 
of  that  division  of  the  county ;  on  every  oecaaioa 
on  which  he  addressed  the  House  of  Conmons. 
He  had  invariably  maintained  the  right  of  protee- 
tion  to  native  industry,  and  he  never  intended  to 
deceive  them.'  '  A  plain  question,'  he  said, '  would 
be  put  to  the  electors,  and  that  question  wias, 
whether  they  would  return  a  sufflcient  numbvr  of 
representatives  to  enable  the  Oovermnont  to  alter 
and  revise  the  existing  policy." 

He  then  went  on  to  sriy,  as  if  to  show  how 
entirely  unchanged  his  opinions  were,  and 
that  he  held  all  the  worst  doctrines  of  the 
very  worst  school  of  protection — 

'*  He  held  it  to  be  a  safe  principle,  in  gentftl 
terms,  that  they  ought  to  levy  from  the  foreigner, 
in  the  shape  of  customs  duties,  as  large  a  periien 
of  revenue  as  they  possibly  oould,  without  intaf. 
fering  with  the  comforts  of  the  people,  by  which 
means  the  foreigner  would  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  taxation  of  the  country,  and  native  Indnstiy 
would  to  that  extent  be  protected."  *«  Those,'* 
he  added,  "  were  the  broad  prinoiples  en  which  he 
thought  the  policy  of  this  country  ought  te  be 
based." 

But,  now»  here  is  the  point  which  I  think 
ho  ought  to  consider,  with  reference  to  his 
own  position.     He  said— 

"  He  never  bad  deserted  his  iMtftstioiis,  and  he 
never  should  desert  them;  and  if,  from  aay  oaa«e» 
he  felt  it  necess.iry  to  desert  them,  he  would  taike 
the  first  opportunity  of  resigning  his  seat  into 
their  hands,  to  as  to  enable  them  to  <  ~ 
one  more  worthy  of  their  ooaMeaee«' 
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In  hk  address  he  said — 

'*  Th«  <|ae8tion  of  proteotion  will  be  decided  at 
the'  nexi  ffenend  election.  From  that  decision 
there  can  be  no  appeal.  To  abandon  jrou  at  such 
a  crisis  trould  be  a  base  dereliction  of  the  public 
duty." 

So  far,  then,  for  that  Member  of  the  Go- 
vemment.  There  is  one  other  case  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House;  in  fact,  I  think  there  are  two. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Bankes)  said — 

'*  With  regard  to  British  labour  and  British 
industry  in  general,  he  should  pursue  the  same 
course  as  he  had  taken  hitherto,  provided  the  dif- 
ferent constituencies  of  the  Kingdom  would  em- 
power him  to  do  so ;  he  would  give  to  British  in- 
dnttry  eyory  protection  to  which  he  thought  it  ao 
fiiirly  entitled." 

So  there  is  no  change  in  the  opinions  of 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman.  There  is  an- 
other hon.  Member — an  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  F.  Kellj)  whom  I  see  in 
his  place.  I  think  it  fortunate  for  him 
that  he  is  a  lawyer,  because,  whateyer  the 
reason  may  be,  I  fancy  the  House  does 
allow  to  lawyers  rather  more  latitude  than 
it  concedes  to  the  unlearned.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  bad  system,  and  it  tends,  I 
think,  to  produce  a  very  corrupt  morality. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  long 
eiperienced  in  Parliamentary  and  public 
affairs,  in  addressing  some  thousands  of 
the  constituency  of  East  Suffolk,  says — 

"  The  question  is,  whether  yon  will,  by  your 
representatives  in  Parliament,  and  by  the  power 
with  which  the  constitution  has  invested  you,  sup- 
port and  advance  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade  in  this  country,  or  whether  you  are 
satiirfled  that  it  has  already  done  enough  of  evil, 
and  are  ready  to  withstand  its  further  progress, 
or  at  least  its  progress  in  the  same  direction, 
with  all  the  powers  which  the  constitution  has 
enabled  you  to  confer  on  your  representatives  in 
PaHiament." 

And  then  he  says,  after  speaking  of  the 
measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — for  it  is 
curious  how  these  things  are  done — they 
might  have  been  concocted  beforehand  at 
a  uiabinet  meeting,  for  they  all  agree  with 
free  trnde  up  to  1846,  and  dissent  from  it 
after  1846— he  says— 

**  When  I  come  to  the  last,  and  I  lament  to  say 
the  crowning  act  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  I  come 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  it  is  there  that  I 
■top  ;  it  is  there  that  I  protest ;  it  is  there  that  I 
deoy  any  substantial  eood  ;  and  I  affirm  that  that 
measure  was  followed  by  unmitigated  evil." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  hon.  and 
Ivamed  Gentleman  was  unable  to  foresee 
anything  of  this  kind  when  he  voted,  as  I 
nndtrstood  he  did,  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Law  in  1846.    He  sajrs— 


"  I  here  repeat  without  dread  of  contradiction 
that  the  effect  of  the  free- trade  legislation  of  1846, 
and  the  great  influx  of  com  into  this  country  from 
abroad,  was  not  to  put  one  additional  pound  of 
bread  per  annum  into  the  months  of  the  people  of 
this  country." 

Why,  the  Suffolk  farmers  themselves  cried 
out,  *'  Oh,  oht*'  and  latighed.  The  hen. 
and  learned  Gentleman  said  *'  I  will  prove 
it."  There  is  an  opportnnity  fbr  him  on 
this  occasion  to  prove  the  assertion  which 
he  then  made.  There  is  one  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  respecting  whom  I 
wish  to  eall  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
one  or  two  observations  which  he  made  in 
that  very  remarkable  borough  where  the 
farce  of  an  election  is  periodically  per- 
formed, I  mean,  the  borough  of  Stamford. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  whom  I  MW 
refer  (Mr.  Herries),  is  a  Member  of  the 
present  Government,  and  I  really  think 
that«  for  the  objects  of  this  discussion,  this 
passage  is  more  important  than  any  that  I 
have  read.     He  says-^ 

'*  We  have  unfolded  our  views  most  fully  ;  we 
desire  to  have  protection  to  existing  interests ; 
and  on  looking  at  the  elections,  so  far  as  they 
have  gone,  it  is  responded  to  from  most  parts  of 
the  country.  Our  side" — ^that  is,  the  protectionist 
side — "  our  side  are  already  considerable  gainers. 
Although  we  have  lost  sixteen  seats,  we  are  gain- 
ers of  thirty-two  seats  in  the  boroaghs  already 
decUred.  In  Liverpool  the  free-trade  party  have 
lost  two  of  -their  ablest  advocates,  who  have  been 
replaced  by  two  stanch  protedtionists." 

The  hon.  official  Member  (Mr.  Maekeflxie) 
fur  Liverpool  has  gone  round  the  compass 
before  on  another  question,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will,  from  practice,  have  less 
difficulty  in  performing  the  evolution  on 
this  occasion  than  some  of  his  colleagues. 
The  right  hen«  Gentleman  says  further, 
after  enumerating  triumphs  at  Grantham, 
at  Grimsby,  at  Boston,  and  at  Lincoln, 
'*  We  may  willingly  accept  the  challenge 
and  abide  the  issue.*'  Why  don*t  you  ao- 
"oept  the  challenge  and  abide  the  issue?*' 
Why  don*t  you,  instead  of  losing  character 
with  your  friends  in  the  country — why  don't 
you,  instead  of  destroying  all  reputation 
for  morality  when  yeu  have  a  seat  on 
that  bench — why  don't  you,  in  a  naoly 
manner,  fall  ia  defence  of  those  out  of 
doors,  who,  though  mistaken,  have  never- 
theless trusted  you  with  a  fidelity  that  can 
never  be  exceeded  ?  Come  to  this  side  of 
the  House,  clear  off  your  old  errors,  and  if 
there  be  any  question  on  which  you  csn 
displace  those  who  succeed  you,  do  it  aa 
factiously,  as  earnestly,  and  as  speedily  as 
you  can.  Now,  my  o^ect  in  reading  these 
extracts  was  to  show  |bai  H  ie  not  quite  so. 
a-^ 
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apparent  as  some  faon.  Members  seem  to 
imagine  that  we  are  all  agreed  on  this 
question.  I  do  not  believe — whatever  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
may  have  said  with  regard  to  his  own 
opinions  upon  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment— I  do  not  believe  that  his  followers 
are  free-traders;  and,  not  being  free-tra- 
ders, how  can  they  have  any  confidence  in 
him  if  they  are  sincere,  and  he  is  sincere  ? 
Or  how  can  we  have  confidence  that  you 
will  guard  the  citadel  of  free  trade,  and 
carry  out  a  free-trade  policy  for  the  future, 
when  we  know  that  three-fourths  of  those 
who  keep  you  in  office  are  as  much  op- 
posed now  as  ever  they  were  to  the  policy 
which  we  advocate  ?  But  there  are  other 
testimonies  besides  these  extracts.  I  have 
here  a  circular  which  was  sent  to  me  the 
other  day  containing  a  long  list  of  sub- 
scribers to  a  publication  of  an  English 
translation  of  a  speech  of  M.  Thiers.  It 
is  dated  November  2, 1852;  therefore  it  is 
a  very  modern  production.  Now  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  a  speech  of  M.  Thiers, 
one  of  the  greatest  speeches  perhaps  that 
he  ever  made,  deliver^  last  year  in  France 
in  favour  of  protection.  Now  who  are  the 
subscribers  ?  Let  me  observe  that  when 
a  man  subscribes  only  for  himself,  he 
generally  limits  his  subscription  to  one 
copy.  In  this  case  the  first  subscriber  is 
*'  The  National  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  British  Industry,"  100  copies;  the  right 
hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby,  10  copies — re- 
member this  is  since  the  Government  came 
into  office; — the  right  hon.  the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury,  10  copies;  the  right  hon. 
Mr.  Walpole,  10  copies.  The  number  in- 
creases in  proportion  to  the  audacity  dis- 
played in  avowing  protectionist  opinions, 
and  hence  we  find  Sir  FitzRoy  Kelly  down 
for  20  copies.  Then,  the  rule  being  still 
consistently  observed,  we  find  the  Mar- 
quess of  Granby  subscribing  for  40  copies; 
and  then,  dropping  down  to  the  moderate 
state  of  the  political  thermometer,  we  per- 
ceive the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Newdegate)  subscribing  for 
20  copies;  while  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  name  is  not  amongst  them  at 
all.  All  these  copies,  however,  are  sub- 
scribed for.  The  work  is  a  translation  of 
a  speech  of  M.  Thiers,  to  be  circulated 
amongst  the  manufacturing  free-traders  in 
this  country.  I  have  observed  that  here 
is  the  name  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  I  find 
these  words:  "To  which  translation  has 
been  added  that  of  a  note  on  Russian 
wheat;"  and  considering  what  that  noble 
Mr.  Bright 


Lord  knew  about  Russian  wheat  a  few 
years  ago,  I  think  almost  any  book 
that  he  could  read  on  the  subject  would 
add  to  his  information  '  on  that  point. 
Well,  now,  after  reading  these  state- 
ments to  the  House,  I  ask,  can  any  man 
who  honestly  wishes  that  free  trade  should 
receive  a  final  and  approving  verdict  to- 
night— can  any  man  of  that  kind  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  C.  Yilliers)  has  taken  ?  Shall 
we  doubt  on  this  question  whether  the  Act 
of  1846  was  a  just,  a  wise,  and  a  bene- 
ficial measure  ?  Shall  we  allow  any  eva- 
sion ?  Shall  we  act  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  is  a  great 
master  of  wordsf  and  who,  if  there  be  a 
chink  to  get  out  at,  is  certain  to  escape, 
may  hereafter  say,  "  The  House  of  Com- 
mons never  pledged  itself  in  any  manner 
to  that  Act,  so  as  to  preclude  itself  from 
considering  whether  direct  compensation 
should  not  be  made  to  farmers  and  land- 
owners in  consideration  of  that  Act  having 
been  passed?"  Now  I  state  distinctly 
that  if  any  proposition  were  made  in  this 
House  by  any  Government  to  impose  one 
form  of  tax  upon  any  other  interest,  whe- 
ther less  upon  farmers  or  landowners  or 
more,  than  upon  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, I  have  not  a  particle  of  sympathy 
for  manufacturers  as  against  farmers  and 
landowners,  that  would  induce  me  to  support 
any  inequality  of  taxation.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve— I  state  it  from  my  honest  conscience 
— that  there  is  anything  so  permanently 
dangerous  to  the  institutions  of  a  country, 
as  for  the  Government  to  go  about  amongst 
various  classes  taxing  here  on  one  ground, 
excusing  there  on  another,  and  observing 
an  inequality  out  of  which  must  neces- 
sarily grow  a  distrust  of  Government,  and 
a  contempt  for  the  institutions  under  which 
the  people  live.  I  deny  that  we  support 
this  Motion  from  any  feeling  of  factious 
opposition  to  the  Government;  on  the  con- 
trary, whenever  a  proposition  is  brought 
forward  by  itself,  having  no  reference  to 
the  law  of  1846,  I  am  sure  that  I  am  only 
speaking  the  general  sentiments  of  Gen- 
tlemen on  this  side  of  the  House  when  I 
say  that  we  will  give  it  fair  and  full  con- 
sideration, and  I  trust  a  candid  and  honest 
judgment.  But  now  we  have  something 
more  to  do,  and  it  is  not  a  question  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Government. 
I,  for  one,  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  Motion,  were  it  a  mere  Motion  of  fac- 
tion.   Oh,  oh  I "]  No,  I  say  that  apart  from 
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protectioii  and  free  trade,  I  would  not  have 
Toted  for  a  Motion  of  direct  want  of  con- 
fidence against  the  Government.  I  am 
not  one  ^  those  who  would  be  ready  to 
take  such  a  course  as  that.  We  advocate 
a  measure  and  a  policy  which  we  under- 
stand; but  nobody  can  say  of  us  that  we 
have  acted  otherwise  than  consistently 
with  the  object  for  which  we  have  been 
sent  to  the  House  of  Commons,  or  that 
we  have  ever  made  ourselves  the  tools  or 
servants  of  any  party  or  Government.  But 
then  I  want  a  final  verdict  on  this  question, 
a  verdict  delivered  in  terms  not  liable 
to  be  misunderstood,  as  were  the  terms  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  Yes, 
those  terms  were  drawn  up  purposely  to 
mislead,  as  was  the  paragraph  in  the 
Queen's  Speech.  On  the  other  hand, 
suppose  we  pass  the  Resolution  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton. There  is  not  a  man  in  the  United 
Kingdom  who  will  not  know  that  by  it  the 
Parliament  have  confirmed  the  Acts  of 
1846  and  1847,  in  compliance  with  the 
universal  wish  of  the  country.  When  you 
decide,  also,  that  the  Bill  of  1846  was  a 
wise  and  beneficial  measure,  your  news- 
papers will  carry  your  resolutions  to  all 
parts  of  the  world;  among  others,  to  the 
United  States,  where  a  free-trade  Presi- 
dent has  been  lately  returned  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  Protectionist 
party  in  the  United  States  were  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Protectionist  party 
were  in  here;  but  they  did  not  give  up  the 
doctrine  of  protection,  although  they  were 
beaten.  Now,  if  Franklin  Pierce  should 
learn  that  this  Parliament  has  given  an 
irreversible  verdict  in  favour  of  free  trade, 
will  not  he  be  likely  to  promote  for  you 
that  reciprocity  for  which  you  are  so  anxi- 
ous ?  Don't  you  think  that  if  this  coun- 
try, by  supporting  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend,  shows  that  the  advantages  of  free 
trade  are  universally  appreciated,  it  may 
bring  other  nations  round  to  the  doctrine, 
and  so  much  more  will  the  free-trade 
policy  be  advantageous.  Let  us,  then, 
pot  upon  the  books  a  Resolution  that  no- 
body can  mistake,  and  it  will  have  a  good 
effect,  not  only  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  in  every  civilised  nation  in 
which  the  subject  is  under  discussion.  I 
cannot  help,  before  I  sit  down,  addressing 
a  few  words  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Kxehequer,  nor  can 
I  help  contrasting  the  position  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  in  1846,  with  the  position  which 
.Lord  Derby  and  his  friends  occupy  now. 


Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  man  for  whom,  up 
to  the  time  I  got  a  seat  in  this  House,  I 
entertained  the  greatest  aversion.  But 
from  the  time  he  took  office  in  1842,  I 
believe  that  this  country  never  had  a  Min- 
ister who  did  more,  and  more  honestly,  for 
his  country;  and  1  think  the  line  of  con- 
duct he  adopted  after  he  left  office  was 
calculated,  if  possible,  to  make  his  name 
more  revered  than  his  conduct  as  Minister. 
1  believe  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  House 
who  does  not  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  honest.  He  had  no  inducements  for 
what  he  did  with  a  majority  of  ninety 
at  his  back.  Finding  himself  irresistibly 
compelled  to  repeal  the  Com  Law  by  the 
justice  of  the  case,  he  did  repeal  it,  and 
in  so  doing  exposed  himself  to  an  amount 
of  vituperative  attack  and  suspicion  which 
1  say  no  Member  of  this  House  would  be 
justified  in  any  like  circumstances  in  in- 
fiicting  on  any  other  Member.  But  having 
repealed  the  law,  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not 
seek  to  retain  office.  Had  he  taken  a 
selfish  course  and  dissolved  Parliament, 
he  would  have  had  a  large  majority  in 
his  favour,  and  no  combination  in  this 
House  could  have  turned  him  out.  But 
his  strong  apprehensions  of  the  •state 
of  things  in  Ireland,  and  the  conse- 
quences that  might  happen  there  from  a 
dissolution,  made  him  take  the  course  he 
did,  and  thus  subject  himself  to  the  ig- 
nominous  treatment  he  received — ignomini- 
ous not  to  him,  but  to  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite. He  followed  the  course  which  he 
deemed  just  and  expedient,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  submit  himself  to  a  political 
martyrdom  for  his  conduct.  What  is  the 
case  with  the  Earl  of  Derby,  about  whose 
chivalry  so  much  has  been  said  ?  These 
are  hollow  phrases  which  are  now  very  com- 
mon, but  we  may  have  different  notions  as 
to  their  signification,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby 
no  doubt  looks  at  the  question  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view  from  that  which  I  oc- 
cupy. But  does  it  not  appear  that  the 
noble  Lord  has  clambered  into  office  by 
holding  principles  in  the  conntry,  which 
his  right  hon.  Colleagues  says  he  never 
held  in  this  House  ?  Do  hon.  Gentlemen 
mean  to  say  that  when  Mr.  Chewier  was 
talking  of  the  farmers  having  more  horses 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom,  and  being 
best  able  to  ride  them,  and  Mr.  Ball  was 
saying  he  would  rather  march  on  Man- 
chester than  Paris — we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  see  him  when  he  comes,  whether  on 
horseback  or  on  foot — does  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  <^  the  Ezch^ 
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quer  mean  to  saj  that  his  party  were  not 
attempting  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1846  ? 
Why,  every  one  knows  that  your  whole 
agitation  for  six  years  has  been,  the  first 
part  of  the  time  calumniation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  during  the  latter  part  demands 
for  the  protection  you  had  lost,  or  for  some 
compensation  in  place  of  it.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  is 
the  WilUo*- the- Wisp  of  the  party,  when 
I  heard  him  in  his  speech  of  this  eyening 
endeavouring  to  get  them  out  of  their  dif- 
ficulty. Why,  there  is  not  an  agony  or 
contortion  the  semblance  of  which  he  has 
not  submitted  to  in  endeavouring  to  submit 
the  ease  of  the  distressed  agriculturists  to 
the  House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ob- 
jeots  to  the  words  ^'  just,  wise  and  equit- 
able," which  I  look  upon  as  being  the 
very  pith  of  the  Resolution.  No  man  of 
sense  imagines  that  Government  will  at- 
tempt to  restore  protection;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  for  the  good  of  the  conn- 
tryi  and  the  character  of  the  House,  that 
we  should  establish  by  a  final  decision 
to-night,  that  which  was  believed  by  the 
majority  of  1846,  namely,  that  the  Act 
abolishing  the  duty  on  foreign  corn  waa  a 
just,  a  wise,  and  beneficial  measure.  I 
must  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
admissions  made  as  to  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Look  at  their  employment, 
bow  steady  it  is,  and  bow  satisfactory  their 
wages.  Look  at  their  moral  and  social 
condition,  and  observe  what  tranquillity 
prevails  all  over  the  country.  Is  that  no 
compensation  to  you,  the  holders  of  ^ve, 
ten,  and  20,000  acres  ?  Is  it  no  advan- 
tage to  you,  even  if  you  had  suffered  pecu- 
niarily— which,  as  a  body,  I  believe  you 
have  no^-— but  if  you  had,  is  it  no  compen- 
sation to  you  that  you  can  enjoy,  without 
the  envy  of  any  class,  your  high  ancestral 
position— ^enjoy  it  without  the  conscious- 
ness that  some  poor  wretch  is  suffering  in 
order  that  you  may  be  rich  ?  If  you  look 
at  it  in  that  light,  you  will  find  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  ample  com- 
pensation for  any  injury  which  you  sup- 
pose the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  may 
have  inflicted  on  you.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
on  a  recent  occasion,  I  think,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire— and  I  should  advise  him  when 
aext  he  goes  there  to  bo  a  little  more  care- 
ful, for  the  speeches  of  eminent  men  are 
reported,  and  what  he  states  in  Bucking- 
kamshire  he  does  not  repeat  elsewhere — 
charged  the  revived  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
Mr.  Brtght 


with  being  a  Jacobin  club.  I  do.  not  know 
precisely  what  that  means;  but  I  believe  it 
is  looked  upon  as  something  rather  nn- 
pleasant  and  inconvenient  in  a  country. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  have 
known  better.  He  ought  to  have  known 
that  during  the  last  six  years  he  has  not 
contributed  a  feather  weight,  while  we, 
whom  he  vilifies,  have  contributed  a  great 
deal.  Ten  or  twelve  years  of  our  political 
lives  have  been  devoted  to  this  one  object, 
and  although  all  men  should  revile  ua,  we 
stand  acquitted  by  our  own  consciencee, 
believing  that  we  have  worked  successfully 
for  the  good  of  our  common  country.  I 
ask  the  House  to  sanction  its  own  policy, 
to  set  its  seal  irrevocably  on  what  it  did  in 
1846,  and  by  its  vote  of  to-night  to  estab- 
lish on  a  firm  basis  the  charter  of  free  in- 
dustry to  the  people  of  this  Kingdom. 

Mr.  EER  SEYMER  said,  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  follow  the  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
addressed  the  House.  But  he  oould  not 
help  thinking  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  were 
anxious  for  a  speedy  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  had  taken  a  very  curious  mode  of 
arriving  at  it.  He  (Mr.  Seymer)  had  never 
heard  a  speech  more  calculated  to  provoke 
a  long  debate  than  that  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, ^e  (Mr.  Seymer)  denied  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  upon  the  Ministerial 
benches  had,  as  a  party,  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  protection.  Individual  Members  of 
that  party,  feeling  strongly  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  constituents,  certainly  did 
raise  that  question.  But  the  faon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden) 
used  to  say  he  would  not  meet  these  petty 
attacks  upon  free  trade.  He  said  **  raise 
the  question  upon  a  specific  Motion,  and  I 
will  meet  you.*'  Well,  when  he  (Mr. 
Seymer)  and  his  friends  raised  the  quea- 
tion  of  protection,  and  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  met  them  by 
a  free- trade  Motion,  he  and  his  friends 
would  do  their  best  to  answer  the  hon. 
Member.  The  question  for  the  House  waa, 
whether  the  people  were  able  to  under- 
stand from  the  statements  of  the  Ministry 
the  course  which  would  be  taken  with  re- 
gard to  our  commercial  policy  ?  He  con« 
tended  that  they  were.  But  there  waa 
something  peculiar  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  hadf  return- 
ed from  breathing  the  pure  air  in  the  wilds 
of  agricultural  and  Protectionist  Dorset- 
shire. In  that  county  there  prevailed  no 
political  mists  ;  neither  were  their  hopes 
or  fears  excited  for  one  party  or  the  other. 
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They  bad  bden  told  by  tbe  Earl  of  D^rby 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  appeal  to  the 
ooantry,  and  that  nothing  but  the  posses- 
sion of  a  majority  would  cause  him  to  at- 
tempt to  reverse  the  existing  commercial 
poliey.  The  noble  Earl  said  the  question 
was  to  be  decided — not  for  ever,  for  that 
was  absurd — but  decided,  for  the  present, 
by  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the  country. 
On  taking  his  seat  in  that  House,  he  (Mr. 
Seyroer)  found  a  yery  different  state  of 
affairs.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Hume)  declared  that  the  country  was 
paralysed,  and  that  too  with  the  funds 
above  par-*-*in  consequence  of  not  knowing 
the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
How  very  strange  that  the  country  could 
not  understand  that  which  was  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  minds  of  the  Dorsetshire 
agriculturists.  But  the  reason  why  the 
country  and  that  House  could  not  under- 
stand the  declarations  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  was  very  plain — it  was  because 
of  the  amount  of  party  spirit  by  which 
they  were  in  a  great  measure  affected.  It 
was  because  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  House  were  anxious  to 
cross  to  the  Ministerial  benches  again  :  and 
if  not  able  to  eject  the  existing  Ministry, 
at  least  to  damage  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Of  course,  after  the  declaration 
made  by  the  hon.  Mover  of  theso  Resolu- 
tions (Mr.  C.  Villiers),  he  absolved  him  from 
such  an  intention ;  hut  at  the  same  time 
that  hon.  Gentleman  brought  forward  a 
series  of  Resolutions  to  which  it  was  quite 
impossible  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  could 
agree.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  origi- 
nal free-trade  champion  would  be  beaten  in 
that  fi'ee-trade  House  of  Commons;  though, 
no  doubt,  that  would  be  considered  by  the 
fio»  trade  party  as  advancing  the  free- 
trade  question.  He  maintained  that  the 
oountry  had  no  sympathy  with  these  party 
mancsttvres.  He  was  tired  of  the  Whigs, 
and  was  anxious  that  Her  Majesty's  pre- 
sent Conservative  Ministry  should  try  their 
hands  at  those  practical  reforms  which 
might  be  introduced  consistently  with  the 
genius  of  the  Constitution,  and  with  which 
Uie  Whigs  had  been  trifling  for  the  last 
five  years.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
seemed  to  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
there  was  something  in  the  constitution  of 
that  House  that  hindered  him  from  carrying 
oat  those  reforms,  and  had  left  to  an  un- 
grateful country  a  logacy  of  reform.  He 
oould  only  say  that  he  had  no  prejudices 
on  the  subject  of  the  franchise;  and  if 


the  subject  was  brought  forward  by  Her 
Majesty's  present  Ministers  he  should  deal 
with  it  in  a  candid  and  liberal  spirit.  If 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, was  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
those  reforms  on  which  the  hearts  of  the 
people  were  said  to  be  set,  all  that  was 
wanted  was  that  the  Ministry  should  be 
able  and  willing  to  deal  with  them.  Such 
a  Ministry  they  now  had,  and  they  should 
have  his  cordial  support.  It  was  said  that 
all  this  had  arisen  from  the  ambiguity  of 
the  language  in  the  Queen *s  Speech.  It 
was  said,  that  this  Speech  first  said  the 
industrious  classes  were  prosperous,  and 
then  that  they  were  suffering.  Suppose, 
it  was  said  that  tbe  labouring  classes  were 
prosperous.  He  freely  admitted  that  the 
agricultural  labouring  classes  were  pros- 
perous, and  he  rejoiced  from  his  heart  at 
It.  He  was  as  sincere  a  friend  to  the 
labouring  industrious  classes  as  any  hon. 
Member  present.  If  any  illustrious  fo- 
reigner had  been  in  the  House  during  the 
debate  on  the  Factory  Bill,  he  would-  say 
that  humanity  was  on  his  (Mr.  Seymer's) 
side  of  the  House,  and  the  flinty  hearts  on 
that  of  the  Manchester  benches.  But  they 
were  not  the  only  industrious  classes.  He 
supposed  that  the  farmer,  who  rose  early 
and  took  his  rest  late,  was  one  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes.  He  supposed  it  would 
be  allowed  that  the  master  manufacturer, 
who  managed  the  varied  relations  of  a  large 
concern,  was  one  of  the  industrious  classes. 
His  industry,  he  rejoiced  to  say,  was  prosper- 
ous, but  he  wished  he  had  a  little  sympathy 
for  others.  It  might,  therefore,  be  assumed 
consistently  with  truth  that  some  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes  were  prosperous,l)ut  others 
were  suffering.  Now,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  owing  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  they  had  a  surplus  revenue, 
and  in  the  distribution  of  that  surplus  he 
thought  it  but  fair  that  the  suffering  class 
should  bo  considered.  If  any  inequalities 
existed  which  in  their  former  artificial  state 
were  not  observed,  that  class  had  a  right 
to  be  considered  in  any  alteration  or  revi- 
sion of  taxation  that  might  take  place. 
With  regard  to  the  terms  of  the  Resolu- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton, he  invited  the  House  to  say,  "  that 
the  Act  of  1846  was  a  wise,  just,  and  he^ 
neficial  measure."  Now,  a  measure  might 
be  very  successful,  and  yet  not  have  been 
a  wise  measure  at  the  time  it  was  passed; 
and  it  might  not  be  just,  unless  accom- 
panied by  those  other  measures  that  were 
required  to  make  it  so.     He  would  not  d^- 
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tain  tbe  House  by  quoting  Hansard  to 
point  out  the  measuren  which  it  was  said 
Bbould  accompany  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  hut  would  obsenre  that  not  one  of 
them  had  been  passed.  Then,  they  were 
asked  to  say — 

"  That  tbe  maintenance  and  further  extension 
of  the  policy  of  free  trade,  as  opposed  to  that  of 
protection,  would  best  enable  tbe  property  and  in- 
dustry of  tbe  country  to  bear  tbe  burdens  to 
which  they  were  exposed." 

He  ventured  to  say  that  that  which  wonid 
best  enable  property  and  industry  to  bear 
their  burdens  would  be  an  equal   distri- 
bution of  taxation;  but  if  he  took  the  Re- 
solution of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton, he  would  debar  himself  from  ob- 
taining that  adjustment  of  taxation  which 
he  believed   to  be  necessary.     Then,  he 
was  asked  to  vote  that  that  House  was 
**  ready  to   take   into    consideration   any 
measures  connected  with  the  principles  of 
the  Resolution  which  might  be  laid  before 
it  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers."     It  was 
not,  usual,  however,  for  the  Opposition  to 
teach  them  what  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment they  should  support,  and  he  certainly 
would  rather  take  information  on  that  point 
in  the  usual  way  from  a  Secretary  of  State 
than  from  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side. 
The   hon.    Gentleman   had   used  a  great 
many  arguments  to  prove  that  there  was 
no  distress  among  the  farmers.     On  this 
point  many  balance-sheets  had  been  pub- 
lished and  not  answered.     It  was  all  very 
well  for  a  fancy  farmer  to  say  his  books 
were  on  the  safe  side.     He  did  not  believe 
they  were  ever  very  safe,  for  the  fancy  farmer 
seldom  made  such  profit.    One  thing,  how- 
ever,  had   been   done — it  had  made  the 
farmers  all  active  politicians.    There  never 
was  a  greater  mistake  than  to  say  that  the 
farmers  had    been  urged   on    upon  that 
question;  they  had  felt  upon  the  question 
strongly  themselves,  and  had  urged  on  the 
class  above  them.    It  was  well  known  that 
the  farmers  were  in  the  habit  of  voting  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  their  land- 
lords; but  he  appealed  to  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  whether  they  could  show  any  in- 
stance of  a  free- trade  landlord  having  in- 
duced his  tenants  to  vote  for  free  trade.  It 
had  been  notoriously  the  other  way.     He 
rejoiced  that  this  valuable  class  of  the  com- 
munity had  learnt  to  value  the  franchise, 
and  that  the  agi'icultural  voters  would  be- 
come an  enlightened  political  constituency. 
That  was  one  good  result  that  had  followed 
free  trade.     One  word  with  regard  to  a 
point  which  had  been  touched  upon  by  the 
Mr.  Ser  Seymer 


hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright), 
he    meant  with  regard   to  political   mo- 
rality.    Hon.   Members  could   not  forget 
the    celebrated    debate   in    1846,   which 
had    led  to  the  resignation  of  the  Peel 
Ministry.     It  was  not  by  any  combined 
movement,  because  at  the  time  there  was 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
Protectionist  party.     Many  hon.  Members 
believed  that  the  obligations  of  a  party 
leader  had   been   departed   from   by    the 
right  hon.  Baronet,   and   withdrew   their 
confidence;  but  many  still  voted  with  him, 
and  he  (Mr.  Seymer)  was  one  of  those. 
He  did  not  blame  those  who  took  a  differ- 
ent course.     He  thought  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers whom  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  so 
often  led  to  victory,   and  whom  he  had 
abandoned,  had  great  cause  of  complaint, 
and  he  (Mr.  Seymer)  was  not  surprised  at 
their  abandonment.     But  he  must  remind 
the  House  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
not  turned  out  by  the  combined  action  of 
what  was  called  the  Protectionist  party. 
He  would  say  also  that  that  party,  which 
might  more  properly  be  called  the  Con- 
servative party,  separated  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel  on  the  question  of  protection.     In 
that  party  there  were  various  shades  of 
distinction.    Some  thought  it  impracticable 
to  restore  protection  ;   others  there  were 
who  looked  in  vain  for  the  signs  of  re- 
action which  might  enable  them  to  restore 
protection;  and  he  (Mr.  Seymer)  had  looked 
to  his  own  constituents  in  that  way.  Many 
believed  that  the  country  was  getting  tired 
of  free  trade,  and  that  the  period  would 
again  arrive  when  protection  might  be  re- 
stored.   The  question  was,  what  were  they 
(the  Protectionists)  to  do  after  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  been  displaced  ?     Were  they  to 
leave  the  country  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
and  his  Friends  ?     Could  thoy  look  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  ?     Certainly  not.     They  soon 
found  out  that  by  the  course  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  took  on  the  question   of  sugar. 
He  did   not  blame  him;    the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  felt  strongly  on  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  slave-grown  sugar,  but 
he  supported  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell).     That  he  took  to  be 
the  true  state  of  the  case  with  reference  to 
the  party  which  had  been  accused  of  turn* 
ing  Sir  Robert  Peel  out  of  oiBce.     But,  as 
regarded  the  late  Ministry,  they  wero  not 
turned  out — he  might  say  they  fell  out. 
Their  most  able  and  distinguished  Colleague 
had  been  unceremoniously  turned  out;  that 
tended  to  weaken  the  Government,  and 
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ultimfttelj  compelled  their  resignation.  I 
That  being  the  case,  the  charge  against  | 
the  Earl  of  Derby  asAuraes  a  very  different ; 
aspect.  He  did  not  think  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  Lord  called  for  that  yiralence  of 
language  which  he  had  heard  that  night. 
Considering  the  question  was  a  party  move, 
the  materials  were  somewhat  inoongraous. 
He  saw  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
City  of  London,  the  author  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Titles  Bill,  sitting  by  the  side  of 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  the 
leader  of  the  opposition  to  that  Bill.  On 
that  bench  he  saw  hon.  Members  from 
Ireland,  supporters  of  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  religious  equality,  and  who 
had  come  there  to  obtain  the  repeal  of 
that  Bill.  He  saw  there  the  noble  Lord 
the  author  of  the  Militia  Bill,  which  he 
believed  to  have  been  necessary,  for  the 
defence  of  the  country;  and  ho  saw  behind 
him  hon.  Gentlemen,  of  what  was  called 
the  Manchester  school,  who  thought  the 
country  sufficiently  well  defended  already, 
and  some  of  them  believed  that  it  was  too 
well  defended,  believing  that  free  trade 
would  put  an  end  to  all  prospect  of  war  in 
future;  but  in  that  they  were,  he  was 
happy  to  say,  opposed  to  what  was  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country.  He  saw 
an  hon.  Member  the  eloquent  assailant  of 
the  Church,  and  another  who  was  most 
ardent  in  its  defence.  A  certain  noble 
Lord,  of  some  literary  reputation  (Viscount 
Maidstone),  was  reported  to  have  said, 
that  after  Lord  Derby's  Government  the 
**  Deluge  "  might  be  eipccted ;  but  he 
thought  he  might  go  back  still  further,  and 
say,  that  after  the  present  Ministry  there 
would  be  chaos,  for  there  never  appeared 
to  be  a  greater  confusion  of  opinion  than 
among  hon.  Members  opposite.  In  the 
present  instance  they  had  found  a  valuable 
gold  mine,  which  they  were  all  intent  in 
working  with  all  the  energy  of  Australian 
diggers.  But  the  vein  would  soon  be  ex- 
hausted, and  then  where  would  they  be  ? 
He  had  confidence  in  the  present  Ministry, 
and  did  not  wish  to  see  the  country  thrown 
into  confusion.  He  thojigbt  the  language  of 
Ministers  sufficiently  clear  not  to  mislead 
the  country.  He  did  not  think  it  was 
either  generous  or  right  in  hon.  Members 
opposite,  whatever  their  political  opinions 
might  be,  to  force  those  words  upon  Her 
Majesty  *B  Government  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  offensive  to  hon.  Members  on 
that  side  of  the  House.  How  far  they 
might  act  upon  it  by  their  votes,  he  could 
not  say.    It  appeared  to  him  unfortunate 


that  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  of 
free  trade  should  be  mixed  up  with  a  party 
Motion,  and  that  in  a  House  where  they 
were  prepared  to  carry  out  the  views  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
(Mr.  Cobden),  they  should  be  met  by  a 
Motion  which  they  would  be  obliged  to 
oppose,  and,  as  he  thought,  successfully. 
The  public  would  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand these  things,  and  they  would  fancy 
that  the  free-trade  party  were  beaten  in 
a  free-trade  House.  That  would  be  a 
very  remarkable  consummation  for  the 
question  of  free  trade  to  arrive  at.  At 
that  late  hour  he  would  not  trouble  the 
House  further,  but  would  conclude  by  giv- 
ing his  cordial  assent  to  the  Amendment 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  opposing  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton. 

Mr,  F.  PEEL  :  Sir,  however  divided 
in  opinion  this  House  may  be  on  the 
question  that  is  now  submitted  to  us-— 
although  one  party  will  vote  for  the  Re- 
solution, and  another  party  will  vote  for 
the  Amendment — I  apprehend  that  we 
shall  all  readily  concur  in  one  point,  and 
that  is,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  made  great  advances,  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  advance  at  a  veiy  convenient 
speed  from  one  set  of  principles  to  an- 
other— from  protection  to  that  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  stated  to  be  popularly 
but  most  erroneously  called  '*  free  trade.  ' 
Why,  I  really  feel  that  I  ought  to  make 
some  apology  for  employing  a  term  ap- 
parently so  offensive  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  as  that.  I  remember  a  time 
when  Her  Majesty *s  Government,  then  in 
opposition,  felt  some  reluctance  to  make 
use  of  the  word  "  protection,"  and  substi- 
tuted for  it  the  more  fashionable  phrase 
of  **  countervailing  duties;*'  and  so  in  the 
same  way  we  are  now  called  upon  to  give 
currency  to  the  new  expression  of  "  un- 
restricted competition" — a  good  expres- 
sion in  itself,  no  doubt,  but  to  my  mind 
not  so  clear,  not  so  handy,  not  so  in- 
telligible, as  that  familiar  word  of  "  free- 
trade,"  which  I  shall  use,  using  it  in  the 
sense  in  which  Her  Majesty  s  Govern- 
ment use  the  term  "  unrestricted  com- 
petition." Now,  Sir,  I  have  no  desire  to 
enter  into  the  general  question  of  free 
trade.  I  conceive  that  that  is  a  question 
which  is  admitted  and  conceded  upon  both 
sides  of  the  House.  If  any  evidence  should 
be  required  in  its  favour,  we  may  be  safelj 
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vernment  credit  for  being  free-traders  evea 
to  a  fuller  extent  than  this.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  resist  the  evidence  of  the 
Amendment  of  which  they  have  given  no* 
tioe.  I  accept  it.  I  believe  it  is  their 
desire  henceforward  heartily  to  abide  by 
and  faithfully  to  respect  the  principles  of 
free  trade  in  any  measures  of  financial  or 
administrative  reform  which  they  may  here- 
after submit  to  this  House.  But  if  I  am 
asked  whether  I  am  content  with  this  rate 
of  progression,  I  say  at  once  that  I  am 
not.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  said 
that  there  is  something  unfair,  some- 
thing ungenerous,  and,  what  he  thought 
was  much  worse,  something  even  unwise, 
striking  at  the  root  of  all  government,  in 
pressing  forward  a  Resolution  of  the  nature 
of  this  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton :  it  was  wounding  the  sos- 
ceptibility  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite— it 
was  an  unnecessary  outrage  upon  their 
feelings.  I  admit  that,  in  all  probability,  if 
left  to  themselves,  what  with  the  combined 
pressure  of  public  opinion  ont  of  doors,  and 
the  House  of  Coknmons  within,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  might,  at  no  distant 
period,  judging  from  the  rate  at  which 
they  are  now  advancing,  repeat  la  the 
most  approved  fashion  the  whole  creed 
and  all  the  formularies  of  free  trade;  and 
the  line  of  argument  which  they  have 
adopted  to-night  is  that  of  calling  upon  os 
to  hail  them  as  converts,  rather  than  to 
try  and  brand  them  with  the  stigma  of 
apostacy.  But,  Sir,  I  must  state  whv  I 
think  there  is  nothing  unfair  in  pressmg 
forward  this  Resolution.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  comment  npon  the 
manifest  opportuneness  of  this  change  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  and  the  obvious 
bearing  it  has  upon  the  duration  of  their 
tenure  of  office.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  onlt 
the  upper  part,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
of  the  Protectionist  party,  first  that  portion 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  warmth  of 
the  rays  of  official  dignity,  has  accepted 
free  trade.  All  the  residue  are  as  far 
from  adopting  it  as  ever.  Why,  I  must 
appeal  to  the  extracts  which  have  been 
read  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  Bright)  as  evidence  of  what  I  say. 
Can  it  be  disputed  that  in  the  month 
of  July  all  that  portion  of  the  party  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking  were  as  strong 
Protectionists  as  ever  they  were?  Is 
there,  then,  anything  ungenerous  to  them 
in  assuming  that  they  are  still  as  unripe, 
as  crude,  as  indigestible  as  ever  was  fruit 
turned  away  from  the  light  and  wiurmtli 


reffsrred  te  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  0.  Villiers), 
and  the  speeches  which  I  have  no  doubt 
would  be  made  in  support  of  that  great 
principle  by  other  hon.  Gentlemen  who  will 
follow  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 
But  I  am  desirous  of  stating  shortly  what 
are  my  reasons  for  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wolverhampton  over  the  Amend- 
ment of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  appealed  to  us 
to  review  dispassionately  and  fairly  the 
position  of  the  Government;  and  I  am 
sure  that,  speaking  for  myself,  I  have  no 
other  wish  but  to  take  that  course.  I 
acknowledge  and  have  always  considered 
that  from  the  time  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  acceded  to  office,  they  became 
virtually  and  substantially  free-traders  to 
a  considerable  extent.  I  have  never 
thought  that  any  of  the  great  measures  in 
which  the  principle  of  free  trade  is  em- 
bodied, incurred  any  risk  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  succeeding  to  the  re- 
isponsibilities  of  office.  The  Act  repeal- 
ing the  corn  laws — the  Act  repealing  the 
navigation  laws — the  Act  admitting  sygar 
the  produce  of  foreign  freo  or  slavo  labour 
upon  equal  terms,  or,  at  all  events,  upon 
an  approximation  to  equal  terras  with 
sugar  the  produce  of  our  own  Colonies,  I 
considered  were,  from  the  first  moment, 
placed  far  out  of  harm's  way,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  Government  to  disturb. 
I  did  not  believe  that  any  Government, 
however  deeply  imbued  with  protectionism, 
would  have  the  courage  to  assail  the  foun- 
dations of  those  great  and  imperial  mea- 
sures. I  never  thought  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  venture  to  bring  for- 
ward any  plan,  for  example,  for  again  pre- 
venting the  produce  of  three  quarters  of 
the  globe  from  coming  to  the  shores  of 
this  country  in  any  but  British  ships.  I 
never  expected  any  plan  to  be  submitted 
by  a  Protectionist  Government  for  again 
handing  over  the  carrying  trade  between 
one  colony  and  another  colony,  between 
this  dependency  and  that  dependency,  or 
between  all  our  dependencies  and  the 
mother  country,  to  a  monopoly  of  British 
shipowners;  and  I  felt  certain  that  we 
should  never  again  have  any  duties  im- 
posed upon  cotton,  or  wool,  or  timber,  or 
any  other  of  the  raw  materials  of  our  ma- 
nufaetures.  I  felt  certain  that  no  du^es 
would  ever  again  be  placed  upon  our  pro- 
visions, our  live  stock,  or  even  upon  com 
itself.  I  am  now  readv  to  give  the  Qo- 
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•f  the  sun?  I  think,  thertfore,  that  h  is 
reasonable  to  exact  from  Her  Majesty's 
GovemmeDt  some  positive  test  of  their  sid* 
oerity,  something  that  should  act  as  a  line 
\fhereby  we  may  probe  and  fathom  the 
depth  of  their  counsels,  their  convictions 
and  their  plans.  It  is  impossible  to  forget 
that  for  seven  long  years— eager  as  the 
hon.  Qentleman  who  has  just  sat  down 
now  is  to  disclaim  protection — they  were 
the  sworn  advocates  of  a  policy  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  is  enunciated  in 
this  Resolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton,  as  well  as  in  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Government;  and  that  now 
only  at  the  last  moment  are  they  pre* 
pared  to  abandon  that  policy,  and  to  dis. 
continue  pressing  upon  us  its  adoption.  I 
repeat,  therefore,  that  nothing  is  more 
reasonable  than  that  we  should  exact  from 
them  some  resolution  by  which  they  shall 
recant  once  for  all  the  false  doctrines  which 
they  had  imbibed,  and  put  it  in  our  power, 
ont  of  their  own  mouths,  and  by  their  own 
admission,  henceforward  to  convict  them, 
if  occasion  should  require,  of  the  injurious 
and  obstructive  course  which  they  pursued 
while  they  were  in  opposition.  Sir,  I  must 
also  say  that  I  think  something  is  due  to 
the  past.  We  cannot  forget  how  hard  a 
measure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  espe- 
cially, along  with  his  colleagues,  dealt  out 
to  others  for  a  change  of  their  conviction 
— and  I  must  add,  a  change  of  conviction 
which  had  tenfold  of  the  palliation  for  it, 
and  not  one-tenth  part  of  the  provocation 
in  it,  that  has  now  the  course  pursued  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  Not  that  I 
wish-^far  from  it — to  embitter  the  political 
discussions  of  the  present  day  with  an  in- 
fusion of  personal  topics.  I  neither  desire 
myself,  nor  do  I  wish  to  see  anybody  else, 
press  invidious  points  of  that  description. 
I  have  no  wish  to  see  Parliamentary 
passages,  which  reflect  no  credit  on  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  reacted  in  this 
House ;  but  I  do  think  that  some  repara- 
tion is  due  to  the  past,  and  at  this  solemn 
eonjuncture  it  would  be  a  fitting  act  of 
retributive  justice  if  those  who  heaped 
obloquy  upon  the  authors  of  the  Act  of 
1846,  should  now  have  the  candour  to  come 
forward  and  acknowledge  that  it  was  a  just, 
wise,  and  beneficial  measure.  But,  Sir,  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  that  this  is  not  a  question  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Government ;  I 
do  not  consider  that  this  is  in  any  degree 
a  party  move.  1  can  only  say  that,  for 
my  part,  I  have  no  desire  to  see  Her  Ma- 


jesty's Government  dispossessed  of  their 
offices;  but  I  consider  on  the  present  oeea^ 
sion  the  House  is  discharging  a  solemn  act 
of  duty  towards  the  country.  The  per^ 
formance  of  this  act  of  duty  has  been  im? 
posed  upon  us  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
itself.  There  was  no  occasion  why  this 
duty  should  have  been  devolved  on  the 
House — on  the  contrary,  there  was  every 
probability  that  it  would  not  be.  The  Go- 
vernment stated  distinctly  in  the  last  Par^ 
liament  that  they  appealed  to  the  cuuntrv 
to  know  what  course  they  should  adopt  with 
reference  to  their  commercial  policy;  and 
it  was  acknowledged  by  a  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  is  admitted  to  be  familiar  with 
that  description  of  subjects  —  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War 
(Major  Beresford) — that  the  sense  of  the 
country  had  been  decidedly  adverse  to 
them.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  have 
been  more  simple  than  for  the  Government 
to  have  come  forward,  and  frankly  ad* 
mitted  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  that  the 
question  was  settled,  and  that  hencefor* 
ward  they  abided  by  the  sense  of  the 
country.  It  was  not  necessary  in  taking 
that  course  for  the  Government  to  make 
Her  Majesty  a  partisan,  as  has  been  said  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman — nor  need  She 
have  given  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other 
•^but  She  might  have  been  allowed  to  speak 
as  plainly  on  that  question  as  She  did  on 
other  topics  introduced  into  the  Speech. 
But,  instead  of  taking  that  course,  the  Go- 
vernment adopted  one  entirely  opposite. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  (Mr.  Walpole) 
admitted  that  the  paragraph  of  the  Speech 
to  which  we  looked  with  most  interest, 
was  framed  with  a  studied  ambiguity, 
and  so  as  to  be  capable  of  a  double  con- 
struction. It  was  meant  to  be  taken  in  one 
sense  or  the  other  according  to  the  humour 
of  different  parties;  it  was  so  framed,  that 
a  Protectionist  follower  of  the  Government 
should  conceive  that  it  leant  to  his  side, 
whilst  a  friend  to  free  trade  should  accept 
it  as  speaking  the  language  of  his  own 
doctrines.  The  real  object,  no  doubt,  was 
to  prevent  either  party,  if  possible,  from 
proposing  an  Amendment  to  the  Address. 
I  say,  therefore,  that  that  being  so,  it  be- 
came absolutely  incumbent  upon  this  House 
to  avail  itself  of  the  first  fitting  opportu- 
nity which  should  be  presented  to  place 
upon  record  a  declaration  of  its  opinions 
on  this  important  question  so  clear,  so  un- 
ambiguous, so  decided  in  its  precision  and 
its  perspicuity,  and  at  the  same  time  aa 
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general  and  comprehensive,  as  should 
satisfy  every  man  what  are  the  views  of 
this  House — what  are  the  views  of  the 
Government  which  we  honour  with  our 
confidence,  and  so  as  to  remove  every 
ground,  I  do  not  say  only  of  solid  and 
substantial  objection,  but  to  leave  not  so 
much  as  a  plausible  pretext  for  taking 
exception  to  the  Government  on  the  score 
of  their  commercial  policy.  That,  I  con- 
ceive, was  the  course  which  the  conduct 
of  Government  made  it  incumbent  on  this 
House  to  pursue.  Now,  Sir,  I  understand 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton 
has  brought  forward  his  Resolution  in  pur- 
suance of  this  plain  and  imperative  duty. 
Being  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House, 
I  had  of  course  an  opportunity  of  reading 
it.  It  appeared  to  me  to  effect  its  object  in 
the  manner  which  I  thought  was  desirable, 
and  I  determined  in  my  own  mind  that  I 
would  give  it  my  support.  Then  came  the 
Amendment  of  Her  Majesty's  Government; 
aqd  I  confess  I  see  no  reason  why  I  should 
alter  my  intention  of  voting  for  the  Reso- 
lution of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton, and  support  the  Amendment  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  Some  might 
think  it  becoming  that  a  proposition  ema- 
nating from  the  Government  should  have 
preference  over  one  from  a  private  Mem- 
ber; but  with  respect  to  this  particular 
question  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  Re- 
solution comes  more  properly  from  an  in- 
dependent Member  of  the  House  than  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  because  they 
have  somewhat  ostentatiously  declared  that 
they  have  no  principle  of  locomotion  in 
themselves — that  whether  they  were  to  go 
backward  or  forward,  was  a  question  to  be 
decided  by  Parliament  and  public  opinion, 
and  that  this  House  was  to  pull  the  strings 
by  which  they  were  to  be  set  in  motion. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  threatened 
us  certainly  with  a  resignation  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  event  of  this  Resolution 
being  carried.  But  I  can  hardly  treat  a 
menace  of  this  kind  as  very  formidable; 
for  this  would  appear  to  me  a  most  singu- 
lar course  —  a  straining  at  a  gnat  after 
swallowing  a  camel.  Will  you  swallow  the 
substance  of  free  trade,  and  wince  at  its 
shadow?  Will  you  gulp  down  the  whole 
potion  at  a  draught,  and  grumble  at  us 
because  the  preparation  is  made  up  in  a 
particular  way  ?  I  confess  I  am  not  much 
deterred  by  the  threat  of  the  Government; 
I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that 
I  by  no  means  undervalue  the  admissions 
which  have  been  made  by  them,  and  which 
Jfr.  F.  Peel 


I  regard  as  significant  and  suggestive.  In 
the  first  place,  they  have  admitted  an 
improved  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
It  is  right,  however,  that  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  prosperity  is  in  no  degree 
due  to  those  who  now  compose  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  accrued  in  despite  of  their  strenuous 
and  persevering  exertions  to  depress  and 
keep  down  the  condition  of  the  labourers 
in  this  country.  I  make  this  statement 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Government  it- 
self—upon their  admission  that  free  trade 
has  brought  us  cheap  provisions,  and  that 
cheap  provisions  have  done  much  to  se- 
cure the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes. 
Surely,  if  that  be  so,  fortune  was  never 
more  blindfold,  never  so  eccentric  in  the 
distribution  of  her  favours,  than  when  she 
metamorphosed  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
sit  opposite — who  have  contributed  nothing 
to  that  prosperity — into  great  officers  and 
Ministers  of  State.  Well,  then,  if  this 
prosperity  is  not  due  to  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  to  what  is  it  due  ?  By  their  own 
admission,  wrung  from  them  reluctantly  in 
the  first  instance,  it  is  due  to  unrestricted 
competition.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  re- 
cognition of  an  important  fact,  and  of  its 
being  traceable  to  a  particular  cause.  Still 
I  think  the  House  ought  not  to  omit  to 
ask  what  inference  we  shall  draw  from 
this  avowal.  Do  you  intend  we  shall 
construe  it  as  implying  a  change  of  con- 
victions in  your  minds,  or  a  change  of 
intentions  only  in  your  policy  ?  Unless 
Ministers  have  really  and  sincerely  changed 
their  convictions,  they  can  hardly  expect 
that  we  should  entrust  them  implicitly  with 
the  charge  of  this  great  question.  What 
reason,  however,  is  there  to  conclude  that 
there  has  been  any  such  change  in  their 
convictions  ?  We  know  well  enough  that 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  was  but  the 
other  day  of  opinion  that  nothing  short  of 
arresting  the  descending  scale  of  discrimi- 
nating duties  in  favour  of  British  colonial 
sugar  could  possibly  pluck  the  West  In- 
dian colonists  from  the  despondency  into 
which  they  had  sunk,  and  place  them 
again  in  the  prosperous  position  they  had 
been  wont  in  former  times  to  occupy. 
Members  of  the  Government  also  have 
declared  over  and  over  again  in  the  course 
of  the  present  year,  that  whether  they 
should  be  able  to  carry  their  opinions  into 
practice  or  not,  they  considered  that  a  mo- 
derate fixed  duty  would  alone  place  the 
agriculturists   of  this   country  in  a  post* 
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tion  of  fur  competitioii  with  foreigners. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  only  a 
change  of  intention  in  Her  Majesty's  Min* 
isters,  I  do  not  think  they  are  entitled  to 
claim  credit  for  liberality,  or  any  very 
kindly  treatment  at  onr  hands.  I  con- 
ceive they  have  changed  their  intentions 
simply  becanse  necessity  compelled  them 
to  do  so.  Take  away  the  pressure,  and 
what  security  have  you  that  their  ancient 
errors  will  not  again  sprout  up  with  all 
the  rankness  and  luxuriance  of  their  former 
vegetation  ?  These  are  the  general  views 
with  which  I  support  the  Resolution  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton,  in  pre- 
ference tot  the  Amendment  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But  when  I  come  to  look  clearly 
into  that  Amendment,  I  find  still  greater 
reason  for  feeling  distrust  and  suspicion  of 
it.  The  Resolution  of  the  hon.  Member 
looks  backward  as  well  as  forward;  it 
reviews  the  past  and  surveys  the  future, 
and  does  both  in  the  most  complete  and 
explicit  manner.  The  Amendment  merely 
glances  at  the  past,  and  is  studiedly  am- 
biguous as  to  the  future.  I  never  remem- 
ber to  have  read  a  more  frigid  and  unim- 
passioned  admission  of  the  great  blessings 
which  have  resulted  from  free  trade.  There 
is  not  an  inhabitant  of  this  country,  from 
the  Queen  on  Her  Throne  to  the  humblest 
peasant  in  the  land,  who  has  not  derived 
advantages  of  one  sort  or  another  from  free 
imports.  No  one  can  deny  that  free  trade 
has  added  now  strength  and  stability  to 
the  institutions  of  this  country,  and  given 
US  fresh  confidence  in  their  durability. 
No  one,  I  am  sure,  can  deny  that  it  has 
given  us  new  securities  for  international 
tranquillity,  and  cemented  the  bonds  of 
peace  between  different  countries.  Who 
will  refuse  to  recognise  the  magnificent 
extension  of  our  foreign  trade  ?  There  is 
not  a  loom,  not  a  spindle,  not  a  factory, 
nor  a  workshop,  which  is  not  producing 
more  than  it  has  ever  done  before;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  our  foreign  trade  has  in- 
creased fifty  per  cent  in  ten  years,  from 
50,000,000Z.  to  76,000.000Z.  Yet  all  that 
we  have  in  the  Ministerial  Amendment  is  a 
cold  and  unimpassioned  reference  to  the 
cheapness  of  provisions.  No  doubt  this 
cheapness  is  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  recent  policy ;  but 
Ministers  have  taken  pains  to  make  this 
admission  as  valueless  as  possible,  by  de- 
claring that  cheapness,  if  left  to  its  own 
single  operation,  would  have  led  to  a  re- 
daction of  wages,  commensurate  with  the 
Isll  of  prices.  They  have  announced  that 
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the  reason  why  wages  are  so  high  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  imports  of  gold, 
and  the  extensive  emigration  that  is  pro* 
ceeding.  I  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  have  answered  the  appeal 
so  pointedly  made  to  him  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wolverhampton,  and  explain- 
ed the  manner  in  which  gold  and  emigra- 
tion had  operated  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  classes.  I,  myself,  think 
that  they  have  infiuenced  it  in  a  very  slight 
degree.  Look  to  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts— ^we  know  that  there  are  not  more 
employed  in  agriculture  now  than  there 
were  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  emigra- 
tion of  this,  year,  though  more  exten- 
sive than  ever  before,  has  certainly  not 
come  up  to  the  natural  increase  of  births 
over  deaths;  whilst  with  regard  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts  I  believe  that  emigra- 
tion, so  far  from  raising  the  rate  of  wages, 
has  rather  had  a  contrary  effect,  because 
the  multitudes  coming  from  Ireland  have 
inundated  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the 
midland  counties,  with  numbers  of  la- 
bourers competing  for  employment  and 
depressing  the  scale  of  wages  and  the 
standard  of  living  amongst  our  own  work- 
ing classes.  With  reference  again  to  that 
part  of  the  Amendment  which  is  prospec- 
tive, it  appears  to  me  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory in  omitting  all  reference  to  the  im- 
portant question  of  compensation.  We 
know  the  position  which  Government  holds 
on  this  subject.  They  have  told  us  re- 
cently, in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  that  the 
agricultural  classes  are  suffering  from  com- 
petition, not  because  it  is  unrestricted,  but 
because  they  are  burdened  with  special 
taxes,  imposed  to  countervail  in  some  re- 
spect the  advantages  they  enjoyed  in  the 
way  of  protection.  I  have  no  wish  to 
prevent  the  Government  from  bringing  for- 
ward those  measures  of  a  general  character 
which  they  have  promised;  but  they  do  not 
affect  the  question  of  compensation.  The 
agricultural  classes,  according  to  the  Min- 
isterial view,  are  asserted  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  community,  and  to  be  subjected 
to  a  disproportionate  share  of  taxation.  If 
you  bring  forward  measures  of  general  ad- 
vantage to  all  classes,  what  peculiar  advan- 
tage do  the  agriculturists  derive  ?  They  will 
remain  in  the  same  relative  position  that 
they  were  in  before;  and  there  will  still  re- 
main the  special  injustice  to  be  redressed, 
and  inequality  to  be  removed.  I  think  it  im- 
portant, therefore,  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  setting  at  rest  once  for  all  the  questioa 
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of  eompensation.  I  will  only  add  that  the 
more  1  examine  the  Resolution  and  the 
Amendment,  the  more  reason  I  see  to  ap« 
prove  the  one,  and  disapprove  the  other.  I 
see  nothing  factious,  nothing  like  what  the 
right  hen.  Gentleman  called  a  vexatious 
movement,  in  this  proceeding.  I  do  see 
two  things  clearly  enough — I  see  a  Go* 
vemment  halting  between  two  opinions, 
trying  to  shape  their  course  between  diffi* 
culties  that  present  an  unpleasant  altema* 
tive  on  either  side,  and  to  reconcile  the  re- 
tention of  office  with  a  character  for  consis- 
tency. On  the  other  hand,  the  country 
is  clear,  decided,  and  explicit  in  its  views. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  concluding 
his  speech,  appealed  to  the  new  Members 
of  this  House  to  lend  him  their  support  on 
this  occasion;  I  hardly  venture  to  make 
an  appeal  to  them  on  behalf  of  my  own 
views.  I  am  as  young  in  years,  almost  as 
young  in  public  life,  as  they;  but  I  am 
sure  of  this,  that  if  they  wish  to  earn  a 
title  to  the  confidence  of  the  country,  they 
will  record  their  vote  in  support  of  this  Re- 
solution, and  prove  thereby  that  they  are 
the  true  representatives  of  the  sense  of  the 
country,  and  that  their  conduct  breathes 
the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  is  stamped,  as 
it  should  be  stamped,  with  the  impress  and 
imsge  of  its  mind. 

VisoouMT  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  I 
shall  not  detain  the  House  but  for  a  few 
minutes  in  requesting  their  indulgence  to 
allow  me  to  state  shortly  the  view  which  I 
take  of  the  propositions  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the.  House,  and  of  the  posi* 
tiou  in  which  the  House  seems  likely  to  be 
placed.  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  I  repeat  it  now,  that  I  think  it 
was  not  only  proper,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  were  placed,  ab- 
solutely necessary,  that  some  Member 
should  propose  to  the  House  a  Resolution 
answering  the  question  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  put  to  the  country  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament.  If, 
indeed,  that  portion  of  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  which  treated  of  the  question 
of  free  trade  and  protection  had  been 
oouched  in  language  more  plain  and  unam- 
biguous, it  is  possible  that  the  Address  in 
reply  to  the  Speech  might  have  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  answer  of  the  House  on  the 
part  of  the  country  to  the  question  of  pre- 
ference between  the  two  opposite  principles 
of  commercial  policy.  The  Speech,  how- 
ever, was  in  that  respect  undoubtedly  as 
ambiguous  as  words  could  make  it;  and 
that  fact  increased  the  necessity,  in  my 
Mr.  F.  Peel 


opinion,  for  such  a  oonrse  as  that  which 
has  been  now  taken.  Now,  Sir,  it  was 
not  necessary,  indeed,  with  a  view  to  set* 
tling  what  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  of  the  Parliament,  that  any 
opinion  should  be  expressed  upon  the  aufa^ 
joct;  because  I  think  that  those  who  have 
watched  the  progress  of  public  opinion, 
and  have  observed  events  in  this  oountryt 
must  have  long  since  made  up  their  mindc 
to  a  full  conviction  that  a  reversal  of  the 
policy  which  was  adopted  in  1846  and  the 
succeeding  years,  was  as  impossible  as  any 
physical  event  that  could  be  mentioned. 
But  it  was  fitting  that  Parliament  should 
express  an  opinion,  and  in  many  respects 
it  is  most  desirable  that  that  opinion  should 
be  expressed  with  all  the  weight  that  the 
opinion  of  the  Parliament  could  carry;  and 
in  order  to  give  to  that  expression  thai 
weight  which  is  proper  that  the  expression 
of  its  opinion  should  carry,  it  is,  in  mj 
humble  opinion,  most  desirable  that  the 
opinion  should,  be  expressed,  if  not  with 
unanimity,  at  least  by  as  large  a  majority 
as  possible.  Now,  Sir,  in  regard  to  the 
Resolution  which  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  G.  Villiers)  has  proposed,  there 
is  not  one  word  in  that  Resolution  to  which 
I,  for  my  own  part,  should  not  be  ready 
most  implicitly  to  subscribe.  I  concur  in 
the  opinions  expressed  in  that  Resolution: 
— with  regard  to  the  past,  with  regard  to 
the  present,  with  regard  to  the  future,  I 
think  the  measures  of  policy  of  which  it 
treats  were  wise,  were  just,  and  have  been 
beneficial.  I  think  with  him  and  with  the 
Government,  according  to  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  and  in 
their  addresses,  that  the  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the 
industrious  classes,  has  been  mainly  the 
result  of  that  recent  legislation  which  has 
removed  protective  duties,  and  which  has 
establifihed  the  principle  of  unrestricted 
competition.  I  need^not  say  that  I  concur 
with  my  hon.  Friend  and  with  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  Government  in  beinff  ready  to  af- 
firm that  that  system  ought  to  be,  and 
must  henceforward  be,  the  guiding  rule  of 
the  legislation  of  this  country.  Well,  then* 
Sir,  if  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  were 
put  by  yon  to  this  House  "Aye"  or  *<  No," 
I  should  be  compelled  by  my  own  convic- 
tions to  say  "Aye"  to  tliat  Resolution,  and 
to  concur  with  him  in  all  the  affirmations 
which  it  contains.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  but 
consider  also,  not  only  my  own  eonvictioos 
and  opinions,  but  the  opinions  of  otheni 
who  are  desired  to  concur  iiy  the  proee^ 
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ing9  of  thU  Home.  Now,  Sir,  there  is  a 
large  |>arty  in  this  House  who  have  enter* 
tained  oppoeite  opinions.  Thai  party  have 
—honourably  I  think-*— yielded  their  per- 
sonal and  original  convictions  to  thrir  sense 
of  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  country  and 
of  this  House.  *  I  am  far  from  joining  in 
taunts  and  reproaches  upon  those  who  so 
yield  their  early  impressions  to  the  irre* 
sisttble  force  of  events.  Why,  Sir,  in  a 
free  country  like  this,  there  could  be  no 
more  dangerous  doctrine  to  establish  than 
this—- that  it  is  disgraceful  to  men  to  yield 
their  convictions  to  the  force  of  counter- 
acting events  and  circumstances.  1  f  every 
man  in  this  country  were  to  be  chained  for 
ever  to  the  opinions  which  he  entertained 
in  the  earliest  part  of  his  career,  there 
could  be  no  progress  or  improvement  in 
the  land.  We  meet  here  from  day  to  day 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  convince  each 
other;  and  every  man  who  endeavours  to 
persuade  people  to  come  round  to  his  opin- 
ions, debars  himself,  I  think,  in  justice  from 
the  right  of  reproaching  them  when  he  has 
succeeded.  Then  I  say  that  I  think  that, 
so  far  from  casting  reproaches  upon  that 
large  party  in  this  House  and  in  the  coun* 
try  who  have  surrendered  their  original 
impressions  to  the  convictions  which  an 
overwhelming  course  of  events  has  pro- 
duced, we  should  consider  that  course  as 
honourable  to  them  as  it  is  beneficial  to 
the  country.  And  the  Resolution  proposed 
by  Hor  Majesty's  Oovemment  does  in  my 
opinion  contain  the  fullest  acknowledgment 
of  the  benefits  which  the  present  system 
of  commercial  legislation  has  produced, 
and  does  pledge  every  man  who  votes  for 
it  to  contribute  to  render  that  system 
henceforward  permanent.  And  I  am  wholly 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it  is  possible 
for  any  person  to  conceive  that  a  man  who 
▼otea  for  that  Resolution  can  afterwards 
shelter  himself  under  any  ambiguity  in  its 
language  to  back  out  of  an  opinion  to 
which  I  think  that  Resolotion  irrevocably 
pledges  him.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
present  and  to  the  future,  I  really  see  little 
difference  in  substance  and  effect  between 
the  Resolution  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  aad  the  Resolution  proposed  by  I 
Her  Majesty 's  Government.  If  any  thing,  the ! 
Oovemment  Resolution  is  in  some  respects 
stronger— in  form,  I  mean— than  that  of 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  because  it 
concludes  with  an  expression  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  House  as  to  what  it  is  the  duty 
of  Her  Majesty^s  Government  to  do^-a 
ittdiflr  vamal  tbisg»  I  ifaiiik.  loertainly. 


for  my  own  part,  should  prefer  the  form 
adopted  by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  in 
stating  the  readiness  of  the  Bouse  to  con- 
sider any  measures  which  might  he  pro- 
posed in  conformity  with  the  policy  which 
this  House  afiirms  ought  to  be  established. 
But  I  mast  own  that  there  is  a  passage  in  the 
Resolution  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
which  I  regret  to  see  there,  and  which  does 
appear  to  me  to  be  fairly  considered  by 
Gentlemen  opposite  as  a  bar  to  their  ac- 
ceptsnce  of  that  Resolution,  Now,  Sir,  all 
that  the  country  asks  of  Parliament — all 
that  the  country  cares  about,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is,  what  Parliament  means  to  do  in 
this  matter — what  is  to  be  the  principle 
upon  which  the  legislation  of  the  country 
is  to  be  founded.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
country  cares,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it 
has  much  right  to  care,  what  may  be  the 
privste  opinions  of  Gentlemen  as  to  that 
policy.  I  think  it  is  rather  following  the 
example  of  tribunals  whose  conduct  we  are 
not  much  in  the  habit  of  approving;  it  is 
somewhat  like  the  practice  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion to  compel  people  to  come  before  you; 
and,  not  content  with  declaring  that  their 
conduct  will  be  in  conformity  with  your 
views  and  intentions,  to  force  them  to  go 
down  on  their  knees  and  recant  their  opin- 
ions, or  to  profess  opinions  which  you 
choose  to  impose  upon  them.  •  Sir,  we  are 
here  an  assembly  of  Gentlemen — and  we 
who  are  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
House  should  remember  that  we  are  dealing 
with  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side;  and  I, 
for  one,  cannot  at  all  reconcile  it  to  my 
feelings  to  call  upon  a  set  of  English  Gen- 
tlemen unnecessarily,  for  any  purpose  that 
I  have  in  view,  to  express  opinions  they  do 
not  entertain,  or  to  recant  opinions  which 
may  be  still  lingering  in  their  minds.  I  will 
grant,  if  you  like,  that  they  still  think  that 
the  measures  of  free  trade  were  not  just; 
wise,  I  think,  they  can  hardly  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge them,  when  they  say  that  those 
m^sures  have  mainly  contributed  to  pro- 
duce the  improved  condition  of  the  country 
generally,  and  of  the  industrious  classes 
especially;  for  it  is  hard,  I  think,  to  say 
that  measures  which  have  had  such  an  ef- 
fect have  not  been  in  their  nature  wise. 
I  myself  am  of  opinion,  that  when  the 
party  who  still  call  themselves  by  the  anti- 
quated name  of  Protectionists  come  to  con- 
sider calmly,  and  free  from  the  irritation  of 
former  disputes,  the  free*trade  measures 
and  their  results,  they  will  come  round  to 
our  opinions  on  the  point  of  justice  as  well 
aa  on  thatof  ezpedienej.  But  H  is,  inmy 
Q  2  -  o 
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opinion,  unnecessary,  and  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose,  to  know  what  they  think  as  to  the 
original  justice  or  injustice  of  this  policy. 
I  should,  therefore,  Sir,  very  much  wish 
that  some  middle  course  could  he  suggest- 
ed, and  that  some  Resolution  might  he  pro- 
posed, which,  on  the  one  hand  asserting  in 
the  broadest  manner  the  determination  of 
this  House  to  further  and  continue  the  po- 
licy which  we  approve  of,  should,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  free  from  those  expressions 
which  prevent  the  Resolution  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  from  being  unanimously 
adopted.  I  must  say.  Sir,  that  part  of 
what  has  pasised  in  this  evening*B  debate, 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  full  of  prac- 
tical inconsistencieflL  The  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright),  while  urging 
the  Government,  and  those  who  sit  behind 
them,  to  adopt  the  Resolution  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  has  done  his  best  to 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  do  so.  The 
hon  Gentleman  wants,  he  says,  to  have  the 
authority  of  a  vote  of  this  House  go  forth, 
not  only  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  but  across  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  Ame- 
rica, in  order  to  convince,  at  this  critical 
moment,  not  only  the  people  of  England, 
but  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  free-trade  policy  is  built  upon  a  rock, 
never  to  be  shaken,  and  that  nothing  can 
ever  change*  the  course  of  our  legislation 
ypon  that  point.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  by  a  very  amusing 
catalogue  of  quoted  speeches,  and  by  the 
generaJ  tenor  of  his  taunts  about  changes 
of  opinion,  appears  to  me  to  have  done  all 
that  he  could  to  reduce  the  majority — if 
the  majority  is  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
Resolution  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
— to  the  smallest  possible  amount.  Now, 
I  would  beg  my  hon.  Friend,  if  he 
would  allow  me  to  call  him  so,  to  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  turning  into  a 
party  movement — into  an  ordinary  party 
struggle — that  which  I  think  should  be 
purely  a  Motion  tending  to  elicit  from  t|^is 
House  a  solemn  affirmation  of  a  great  prin- 
ciple of  domestic  policy.  Now,  when  I 
say  "the  consequences,"  I  do  not  allude 
to  those  contingent  results  which  were  in- 
dicated by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  which  have  also,  I  think,  been 
pretty  well  adverted  to  by  those  who  have 
spoken  upon  this  side  of  the  House.  I 
speak  not  of  the  result  of  this  debate  with 
regard  to  the  stability  of  the  present  Cabi- 
net; I  treat  the  matter  upon  other  and  dif- 
ferent grounds.  Suppose  that  the  Motion 
of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  is  that 
VUcQWit  Pdlmerston 


which  is  first  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  this  House.  Well,  that  Resolution 
will  either  be  carried  or  it  will  be  rejected. 
But  I  think  it  is  plain  enough  to  ho  seen 
from  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  House, 
that  whether  it  be  carried  or  whether  it  be 
rejected,  it  will  be  carried  or  rejectee^  by  a 
very  small  and  narrow  majority.  Now,  I 
will  first  suppose  that  it  will  be  rejected 
— not  at  all  an  impossible  supposition. 
[Laughter,]  I  say  that  is  not  at  all  an 
impossible  supposition ;  because  I  think  I 
am  not  mistaken  in  believing  that  there 
are  many  Members  of  this  House,  not  only 
many  of  those  younger  greenhorns  who  have 
been  appealed  to  by  the  speakers  on  both 
sides,  but  many  of  the  more  experienced 
old  stagers  of  Parliament — I  believe,  I  say* 
that  there  are  some,  if  not  many,  who  would 
be  disinclined  to  convert  this  Motion  into 
an  opportunity  for  overturning  the  Govern- 
ment; and  I  confess  I  am  one  of  those 
holding  that  opinion.  I  think  that  this  is 
a  separate  question  altogether,  and  ought  to 
be  kept  separate  from  any  considerations  of 
confidence  or  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ad* 
ministration.  I  think  that  it  is,  I  may  say, 
profaning  a  great  principle  of  domestic  po- 
licy to  convert  it  into  a  mere  engine  of  tem- 
porary party  warfare.  But  supposing  it 
were  to  happen  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  s  Motion  were  to  be  rejected—^ 
what,  I  would  ask,  would  be  the  impres- 
sion which  would  go  forth  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  over  the  At- 
lantic to  the  United  States  ?  Why,  the 
impression  would  naturally  be,  that  the 
free-trade  party  was  in  a  minority  in  this 
House  of  Commons — that  the  verdict  of 
the  country,  as  expressed  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  was  against  free  trade  ;  and 
if  anybody  doubted  whether  the  fact  was 
so  or  not,  they  would  appeal  to  the  speech 
of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Man- 
chester, who  roundly  declares  that  all  who 
vote  for  the  Amendment  must  be  Protec- 
tionists at  heart;  and  consequently  it  would 
be  inferred  that  those  who  rejected  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
must  be  still  Protectionists,  and  then  peo- 
ple must  say,  "  You  have  got  a  Protec- 
tionist House  of  Commons,  and  how  can 
we  possibly  rely  upon  the  permanence  of  a 
system  which  is  at  variance  with  the  set- 
tled convictions  and  declared  opinions  of 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?" 
That  would  certainly  be  a  great  calamity, 
and  is  a  thing  to  be  avoided,  as  one  which 
would  be  very  mischievous  in  its  effects* • 
But  suppose  the  Resolution  to  be  carried  by: 
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«  mftjority,  say  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty. 
I  will  ask  any  really  sincere  free-trader 
whether  he  can  think  that  that  would  he  a 
•atisfactory  result  ?  Can  it  he  a  satisfac- 
tory result,  compared  with  a  vote  unanim- 
ou^y  given,  as  it  might  he,  I  should  hope, 
hy  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  affirming 
the  principle  of  free  trade  as  the  permanent 
foundation  of  the  commercial  policy  of  this 
country)  Now,  it  is  yery  natural  that 
Gentlemen  who  have  spent  many  years  in 
praiseworthy  endeavours  to  carry  a  parti- 
cular question — who  have  heen  thwarted 
by  those  whom  they  thought  actuated  by 
prejudice  or  by  interest — and  who  at  last 
have  carried  their  point  and  enjoyed  their 
triumph — it  is  not  unnatural,  I  say,  that 
they  should  wish  to  carry  their  victory  to 
the  utmost  possible  extremity,  and  to  tram- 

fle  upon  their  defeated  antagonists.  But 
think  on  an  occasion  like  this,  when  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  are  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  and  when  the  decision  of 
Parliament  may  have,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
most  advantageous  result  to  the  cause  of 
which  80  many  persons  are  so  honourably 
the  champions,  and  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  evil  consequences  might  he  produced 
to  the  interests  which  they  wish  to  support 
generally,  1  think  we  might,  all  of  us,  cast 
aside  the  feelings  arising  from  the  contest 
which  is  over,  that  we  might  accept  the 
hand  which  is  tendered  hy  those  with  whom 
we  have  hitherto  been  fighting,  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  be  too  nice  in  requiring  or 
compelling  them  to  state  what  is  the  de* 
gree  of  conviction  that  has  been  wrought 
on  their  minds.  If  they  consent  to  act 
with  us,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  that;  and  I  think  it  is  ungenerous  on 
the  part  of  the  majority — if  majority  there 
be— to  endeavour  to  compel  the  minority 
to  subscribe  to  opinions  of  which  they  may 
not  entirely  approve.  Such  a  course,  in 
preventing  unanimity — or  almost  unanimity 
—for  in  fact  I  should  prefer  to  have  just 
two  or  three  voting  against  the  proposition, 
for  the  look  of  the  thing,  and  for  the  sake 
of  greater  contrast — such  a  course  would 
be,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  ungenerous, 
but  it  must  fail  of  its  purpose,  and  we  only 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  authority  which  a 
unanimous  vote  would  give  to  this  House. 
I  say  I  think  it  is  not  only  ungenerous  to 
ask  Gentlemen  to  express  opinions  which 
they  do  not  conscientiously  entertain,  but 
I  think  it  is  impolitic  and  unwise,  as  well 
as  unjust — that  we  are  defeating  our  own 
purpose,  and  depriving  ourselves  of  the 
principles  of  a  policy  wUch  we  think  essen- 


I  tial  to  the  interests  of  our  country — we 
are  depriving  those  principles  of  a  great 
amount  of  support  which  is  now  tendered 
to  us,  and  which  only  rests  with  us  to  ac- 
cept. Now,  we  have  been  discussing  two 
propositions.  I  do  not  presume  to  lay  a 
third  proposition  on  the  table;  but  at  the 
same  time,  I  will  just  read  that  form  of 
words  which,  if  they  were  encouraged  by 
any  manifestation  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  any  great  body  of  the  Gentlemen  in  the 
House,  I  should  be  ready  to  tender  for 
your  acceptance.  The  form  of  words  I 
think  required  is  one  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  affirms  the  doctrine  of  free  trade  and 
its  permanent  establishment;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  liable  to  the  objection 
of  requiring  those  who  may  agree  to  it  to 
recant  opinions  which  they  may  have  ho- 
nestly at  a  former  period  have  entertained. 
What  I  propose  will  appear,  I  fear,  almost 
a  plagiarism  upon  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  the  terms  are  so  near  alike.  The 
Resolution  I  would  propose  would  run 
thus : — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the 
improved  condition  of  the  country,  and  especially 
of  the  industrious  classes,  is  mainly  the  result  of 
recent  legislation,  which  has  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  unVestricted  competition,  and  abolished 
taxes  imposed  for  purposes  of  protection,  and  has 
thereby  diminished  the  cost  and  increased  the 
abundance  of  the  principal  articles  pf  food  to  the 
people." 

Nobody  can  object  to  that. 

**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  that 
policy,  ilrmly  maintained  and  prudently  extended, 
will  best  enable  the  industry  of  the  country  to 
bear  its  burdens,  and  will  thereby  most  surely 
promote  the  welfiire  and  contentment  of  the 
people. 

"  That  this  House  will  be  ready  to  take  into 
consideration  any  measures  consistent  with  those 
principles  which,  in  pursuance  of  Her  Majesty's 
gracious  Speech  and  recommendation,  may  ba 
hud  before  it." 

Well,  now,  I  really  would  submit  that  these 
words  contain  everything  which  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  has  proposed  in  regard 
to  the  future,  while  they  contain  nothing 
which  any  hon.  Member  who  has  yielded 
his  opinions  to  the  inevitable  force  of 
events  might  not  with  perfect  honour  to 
himself  subscribe  to  and  support.  But, 
now  I  shall  be  told  that  this  form  of  words, 
by  omitting  the  word  ''just,"  opens  a  door 
for  the  question  of  compensation;  and  that 
I  take  to  be  the  real  point.  But  now  I 
say  the  insertion  of  the  word  "just"  does 
not  shut  the  door  at  all  to  the  question  of 
compensation.  It  will  be  equally  compe- 
tent to    the   right  hon.   Gentleman  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  any  other 
Member,  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
financial  arrangements  for  the  year,  to 
propose  changes  of  taxation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  what  ther  may  call  *'  relief," 
or  what  others  may  call  '*  compensation  " 
to  the  agricultural  classes,  witn  the  word 
"just  *'  tliere  as  if  it  were  not  there;  and 
I  hold  we  should  not  stand  in  any  degree 
the  worse — we  who  may  be  disposed  to 
resist  that  proposal — because  the  word 
*'ju8t**  was  not  in  the  Resolution,  though 
we  should  if  the  word  "just"  were  in- 
aerted.  I  think  there  is  nothing  so  unde- 
sirable as  mixing  up  together  questions 
which  are  not  connected,  but  essentially 
different.  I  hold  that  these  two  questions 
are  quite  distinct — the  one  question,  whe- 
ther the  commercial  policy  shall  be  main- 
tained, and  the  other  whether,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  policy,  any  particular  class 
of  men  have  a  claim  for  what  they  may 
call  compensation  or  relief.  Tou  may  affirm 
the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  free 
trade,  and  you  may  with  that  maintenance 
entertain  one  or  the.  other  of  the  two  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  compensation.  It  is  per- 
fectly competent  for  any  man  to  think  that 
the  principle  of  unrestricted  cbmpetitton 
ought  to  be  maintained,  and  that  its  main* 
tenance  entitles  no  man  to  compensation; 
or  he  may  entertain  the  opinion  that  it 
has  inflicted  hardship  on  certain  classes, 
and  that  those  classes  have  an  equitable 
claim  to  consideration.  My  own  opinion 
is,  that  the  compensation  to  the  agrioul^ 
tural  classes  is  to  be  found  in  those  cir- 
cumstances which  were  so  well  adverted  to 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Manchester — in  the  improved  condition  of 
the  country,  in  the  cheapness  of  every- 
thing which  they  have  to  buy  out  of  what 
I  must  admit  in  many  cases  must  have 
been  their  diminished  rents,  in  the  con- 
tentment of  the  people,  in  the  cordiality  of 
feeling  which  has  been  established  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  classes — in  the 
love  and  afifection  of  all  around  them,  and 
in  the  absence  of  all  that  invidious  jealousy 
which,  before,  the  lower  classes  were  na- 
turally led  to  feel  towards  their  superiors, 
from  a  belief  that  the  laws  were  calculated 
to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  land- 
lords at  the  expense  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  consumers  in  the  country.  I  aay  that 
that  is  the  compensation  which  I  think 
the  landed  interest  are  entitled  to;  and 
that  is  the  compensation  which  they  have 
already  obtained.  This  is  my  opinion.  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  any  man  for  entertain- 
Viscount  Palmerston 


ing  a  different  notion.  Bat  when  these 
questions  come  before  us,  let  them  come 
distinctly,  and  we  shall  not  be  the  less 
able  to  negative  any  proposal  which  we 
may  disapprove  of,  because  we  have  united 
in  voting  and  affirming  the  establiahment 
of  free  trade.  Now,  what  is  the  calcula- 
tion of  those  who  insist  on  the  insertion  of 
those  words  ?  I  suspect  they  hope  to  be 
in  a  majority.  If  they  are  in  a  majority 
to-night  in  affirming  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "just,"  cannot  they  make  the  same 
muster  on  any  future  day,  when  any  pro> 
posal  is  brought  forward  the  effect  of  which 
will  be  to  give  that  compensation  which 
thej  think  ought  not  to  be  afforded  ?  Those 
who  wish  to  shut  the  door  against  the 
principle  of  compensation  would  be  just  as 
able — and  I  say,  better  able — to  shut  that 
door  when  the  proposal  comes,  than  they 
would  be  to-night,  by  an  indirect  expres- 
sion, a  side-wind,  to  shut  out  a  claim  we 
do  not  distinctly  negative,  and  which  is  not 
distinctly  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  Parliament.  I  have  only  to  say  I  deplore 
the  condition  in  which  I  think  the  House 
is  about  to  find  itself.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  Parliament,  when  a  great 
question  of  domestic  policy  has  been  put 
to  the  country,  and  when  the  House  is 
called  on  to  make  an  answer  te  that  ques- 
tion, that  we  should  turn  it  at  once  into  a 
mere  party  struggle;  that  those  who  get 
up  on  one  side  should  say  they  mean  it  as 
a  censure  on  the  Government,  when  they 
only  mean  it  as  an  affirmation  of  a  princi- 
ple ;  and  that  a  Resolution  should  be  so 
worded,  as  it  were  studiously,  to  prevent  a 
large  portion  of  the  House,  who  would  be 
disposed  to  agree  in  the  affirmation  of  that 
principle,  from  concurring  in  the  Reso> 
lution.  It  is  evident.  Sir,  this  debate  can- 
not end  to-night;  and  I  can  only  hope  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  well  consider  this 
matter  between  this  and  the  time  when  the 
debate  shall  be  resumed,  and  that  a  spirit 
of  conciliation  may  be  found  to  animate 
both  sides  of  the  House.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  those  who  sit  opposite  would  be  dis* 
posed  to  take  such  an  Amendment  as  I 
have  ventured  to  suggest;  on  the  other 
hand,  my  hon.  Friends  who  sit  on  this 
side  might  be  contented  with  something 
like  what  they  have  proposed,  free  from 
those  expressions  which  hurt  the  feelings 
of  hon.  Members  opposite;  And  the  result 
would  be  that  we  should  all  unite  in  what 
would  then  be  an  overwhelming  affirmation 
of  a  great  principle  of  domestic  policy — an 
affirmation  which  would  not  only  be  satis^ 
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faotory  to  nine  hundred  and  ninetj-oine 
men  out  of  every  thousand  in  the  country, 
but  which  would  he  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  our  -  relations  with  every  foreign 
country  in  the  world. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Thursday. 

Hoiue  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Wednsiday,  November  24,  1852. 

PuBLto  Bill.— 9^  County  Eleotions 


MnnmB.] 
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COUNTY  ELEOTIONS  POLLS  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

LoBD  ROBERT  GROSVENOR  said, 
ha  now  begged  to  move  the  Second  Read- 
ing of  this  Bill;  Motion  made  and  Ques- 
tion proposed,  "  That  the  Bill  he  now 
read  a  Second  Time." 

Mr.  BECKETT  DENISON  said,  he 
should  be  disposed  to  support  the  second 
reading  of  this  BiU,  because  he  was  deci* 
dedly  in  favour  of  polls  at  County  Elections 
being  restricted  to  one  day.  He  thought 
anch  polls  could  be  taken  in  one  day  with- 
out any  inconvenience.  But  the  Bill  went 
much  farther  than  that,  and  he  thought 
the  House  ought  to  be  exceedingly  cau- 
tious, lest  in  endeavouring  jto  promote  de- 
spatch, it  did  not  commit  a  much  greater 
evil  than  the  one  sought  to  be  remedied. 
The  Bill  proposed  that  the  poll  should  take 
place  on  the  day  after  the  day  of  nomina- 
tion. He  thought  that  would  be  too  early 
a  period  for  the  pell  to  begin  after  the  day 
of  nomination.  In  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  which  he  represented,  more 
than  once,  under  the  existing  system,  had 
the  candidates  been  taken  by  surprise  on 
the  eve  of  an  election  by  the  appearance  of 
a  now  candidate,  and  once  they  were  forced 
io  be  specially  6ti  their  guard  against  a 
similar  surprise.  If,  therefore,  the  poll 
took  place  so  soon  after  the  nomination  as 
this  ^ill  proposed,  candidates  would  have 
more  than  ever  to  be  prepared  for  a  con- 
test, and  they  might  expend  in  that  way 
nearly  as  large  a  sum  as  that  which  would 
be  incident  to  a  contested  election.  In 
1847,  when  Lord  Morpeth  and  himself  were 
candidates  for  the  West  Riding,  they  heard 
no  rumour  of  a  third  candidate  eoming  for- 
ward until  their  arrival  at  Wakefield  on 
the  evening  before  the  nomination  day. 
Neither  of  them  was,  therefore,  prepared 
for  a  contest ;  and  feeling  the  very  great 
responsibility  of  throwing  so  large  a  oon- 


Btituency  into  the  confusion  of  a  contest, 
he  (Ma  B.  Denison)  himself  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  retire  from  the  contest.     His  pre- 
sent Colleague  (Mr.  Cobden)  was  not  in 
Yorkshire  on  that  occasion,  being  abroad; 
but  if  he  had  been  present,  he  (Mr.  B. 
Denison)  believed  he  would  not  have  allow* 
ed  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination.     Lord 
Morpeth  and  himself  had  no  reasonable 
notice  of  the  intention  to  nominate  his  pre- 
sent Colleague  (Mr.  Cobden)  at  that  elec- 
tion; and  it  was  solely  to  prevent  the  ex« 
Sense  of  going  to  the  poll  that  he  (Mr.  B. 
denison)  was  induced  to  retire  from  the 
contest.    With  respect  again  to  the  elec- 
tion which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the 
present  year,  although   it  was  generally 
rumoured  that  his  Colleague  and  himself 
would   be  elected,  they  were  neither   of 
them  very  confident  that  another  candidate 
would  not  be  put  up  at  the  eleventh  hour 
to  oppose  them;  and  certain  arrangements 
were  made  and  expenses  incurred  through- 
out the  riding  in  anticipation  of  any  sur- 
prise.    Now,  he  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  if  only  one  day  was  to  elapse  between 
the  day  of  nomination  and  the  day  of  poll, 
candidates  would  be  driven  to  make  all  the 
preparations  for  a  contest,  and  much  unne- 
cessary expense  would  be  incurred  through- 
out the  Kingdom.     Previous  to  the  Reform 
Bill,  it  was  the  practice  for  county  meet- 
ings to  be  held  at  which  Gentlemen  were 
named  as  candidates,  and  thus  it  was  known 
before  the  election  came  on,  who  were  the 
parties  soliciting  the  suffrages  of  the  elec- 
tors.    This  prevented  any  surprise^^the 
candidates  had  plenty  of  time  to  canvass 
the  constituency,  and  the  matter  oonse- 
quently  proceeded  more  satisfactorily  than 
it  would  do  under  the  proposed  alteration. 
He  would  suggest,  as  preferable  to  the 
proposition   in  the  Bill,  that  the  poll  in 
counties  should  take  place  on  tite  day  week 
after  the  nomination  of  the  candidates;  the 
result  of  which  would  be,  that  none  of  the 
candidates  would  think  of  going  to  any 
expense  until  they  were  all  fairly  m  the 
ield.     He  owned  he  felt  a  good  deal  on 
this  subject,  because  he  represented  the 
largest  constituency  in  the  Kingdom,  and 
that  constituency  could  not  be  moved  for 
a  contest  without  almost  incredible  ex- 
pense.    For  those  reasons,  he  should  cer- 
tainly vote  against  that  clause  of  the  Bill 
when  it  came  before  the  Committee.     He 
wished  to   touch  upon  another  question. 
He  thought  the  taking  of  the  poll  might 
be  accomplished  much  more  satisfactorily 
and  cheaply  than  at  present;  and  the  aug- 
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gestion  he  would  throw  out  wa8,  that  after 
the  candidates  for  an  election  were  named, 
the  sheriff  for  the  county  or  division  of  a 
county  should  send  out  printed  lists  to 
every  voter,  whose  name  and  residence  he 
must  know,  and  those  should  he  returned 
within  a  week,  giving  the  names  of  those 
for  whom  he  wished  to  vote,  and  signed 
hy  the  roter.  He  thought  this  mode  of 
taking  the  votes  would  have  a  very  salu- 
tary effect.  Everything  would  he  done  in 
a  quiet  and  tranquil  manner,  and  the  elec- 
tors would  not  be  subjected  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  leaving  their  homes.  He  did  not 
mean  to  propose  that  now,  as  it  was  an 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  taking  the  votes 
at  elections,  but  he  threw  out  the  sugges- 
tion for  consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  PALMER  said,  he  had 
given  this  subject  some  consideration,  and 
he  could  not  help  saying  that  the  more  he 
considered  it  the  less  expedient  he  thought 
it  was  to  alter  the  present  system  of  tak- 
ing the  polls  in  counties.  His  decided  im- 
pression was,  that  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
poll  to  one  day  would  be  to  subject  the 
persons  who  had  to  give  their  votes  to 
great  personal  inconvenience.  He  con- 
fessed he  was  much  struck  to  find  the  re- 
presentative of  so  large  a  constituency  as 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  in  favour  of 
a  proposition  for  limiting  the  poll  to  one 
day.  He  (Mr.  Palmer)  had  no  doubt  that 
the  poll  might  be  taken  in  one  day,  if 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  of  the 
arrangements  for  accomplishing  that  end. 
But  then  came  the  question  of  expense. 
His  strong  belief,  however,  was,  that  if 
they  were  to  increase  the  polling  places  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  the  result 
would  be,  that  so  far  from  diminishing  the 
expense  by  limiting  the  poll  to  one  day, 
they  would  increase  it.  They  would  re- 
quire additional  deputy-sheriffs,  additional 
clerks,  and  additiontd  arrangements  of 
every  kind.  The  great  body  of  voters  in 
counties  were  agriculturists,  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to  them 
that  they  should  be  allowed  two  days  in 
which  to  record  their  votes  at  their  polling 
places,  some  of  which  were  at  great  dis- 
tances from  their  residences,  rather  than 
one.  For  example,  it  would  be  very  in- 
convenient if  the  single  day  on  which  they 
were  at  Jiberty  to  give  their  votes  hap- 
pened on  any  great  fair  or  market  at 
which  their  business  compelled  them  to  be 
present.  It  was  necessary,  too,  that  the 
voters  should  be  secured  from  surprise.  In 
kis  own  county,  at  the  last  election,  they 
Mr,  B.  Denison 


were  taken  by  surprise  on  the  day  of  nomi« 
nation.  He  was  satisfied  that  that  part 
of  the  Bill  which  limited  the  time  between 
the  nomination  and  the  polling  to  one  day 
would  be  impracticable.  Some  of  the 
polling  places  were  thirty  or  forty  miles 
ft-om  the  town  where  the  nomination  took 
place,  and  much  inconvenience  would  also 
be  caused  by  the  sheriff  being  bound  to 
have  all  his  men  ready  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  time  when  he  announced  the 
poll  to  take  place.  He  was  putting  this 
question  simply  as  one  of  expediency  and 
convenience,  for  there  was  no  principle  in- 
volved in  the  measure.  At  his  own  elec- 
tion recently,  several  of  his  constituents 
intimated  to  him  how  glad  they  were  that 
the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  R*  Gros- 
venor)  did  not  pass  in  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  seeing  the  inconvenience  it 
would  have  occasioned  them.  Besides, 
supposing  the  poll  was  limited  to  one  day 
in  counties,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  difficulty,  if,  indeed,  it 
would  not  be  altogether  impossible,  to  pro- 
cure conveyances  in  a  large  county  to  take 
the  voters  to  the  poll.  That  was  a  ma- 
terial point,  though  he  admitted  it  might 
be  managed  in  the  metropolitan,  county. 
But,  in  his  opinion,  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord  was  inexpedient.  The  time  for 
taking  the  poll  in  counties  was  short 
enough  already.  He  would  move,  in  the 
meantime,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months,  though,  if  he 
found  the  sense  of  the  House  against  him, 
he  would  not  press  it  to  a  division. 

Amendment  proposed,  "  To  leave  out 
the  word  '  now,'  and  at  the  end  of  ihe 
Question  to  add  the  words  '  upon  this  day 
six  months.'  " 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word 
'  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Lord  HARRY  VANE  said,  he  must 
confess  he  entertained  very  considerable 
doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  Bill, 
but  he  was  not  prepared  at  onoe  to  vote 
against  the  second  reading  in  the  mode 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Berk- 
shire (Mr.  Palmer).  There  was,  however, 
a  part  of  the  Bill  to  which  he  (Lord  H. 
Vane)  entertained  a  very  decided  objec- 
tion, namely,  the  interposition  of  only  one 
day  between  the  nomination  and  the  polU 
ing  day;  and  if  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  R. 
Grosvenor)  should  be  inclined  to  persevere 
with  that  part  of  the  Bill,  he  would  feel  it 
his  duty  to  oppose  it  on  its  third  reading. 
This  was  only  a  question  of  expense; 
there  was  no  principle  whateirer  involved 
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m  it.  Bveiy  one,  be  tboaght,  would  ad- 
mit that  it  was  deHirable  to  diminish  the 
.  expenses  at  County  Election  contests,  but 
it  was  equally  desirable  to  prevent  con- 
fusion; and  it  was  equally  necessary  that 
the  opinions  of  the  constituencies  should 
be  fairly  token,  and  that  there  should  be 
ample  time  giren  to  enable  candidates  to 
canvass  the  voters.  With  respect  to  the 
limitation  of  the  poll  to  one  day  in  coun- 
ties, he  thought  the  poll  might  be  taken 
in  that  short  space  of  time  in  the  metro* 
politan  county,  and  in  counties  adjacent 
to  the  metropolb;  but  in  other  counties, 
where  there  was  a  scattered  constituency, 
consisting  of  every  description  of  voters, 
it  would  be  found  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
practical  difficulty  to  procure  conveyances 
sufficient  to  take  them  to  the  poU,  and 
that  the  price  of  such  conveyances  would 
be  very  materially  enhanced  on  such  occa- 
sions. He  confessed  he  did  not  think  it 
Advisable  to  adopt  the  suggestions  thrown 
out  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Ridine  (Mr.  B.  Denison),  that  a  week 
should  elapse  between  the  nomination  and 
the  polling  days.  He  did  not  see  any 
necessity  for  the  interposition  of  so  long  a 
period.  Indeed,  he  thought  the  present 
time  was  sufficient  to  elapse  between  the 
nomination  and  the  poll,  for  all  the  neces- 
sary purposes  of  the  election.  He  was  pre- 
{Ared  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  but  on  the  express  understanding 
that  he  should  oppose  the  third  readmg  if 
the  proposition  interposing  only  a  single 
day  between  the  nomination  and  the  poll 
was  not  withdrawn. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :  Sir,  I  quite  agree 
with  the  observation  which  fell  from  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Berkshire  (Mr. 
Palmer),  that  there  is  no  actual  pnnciplc 
involved  in  the .  Bill  as  proposed  by  the 
Doble  Lord  (Lord  R.  Grosvenor),  and  that 
the  question  to  be  considered  is  a  question 
of  convenience,  expediency,  and  expense. 
Now,  there  are  two  propositions  contained 
in  this  Bill :  the  first  is,  that  the  days  of 
polling  in  counties  shall  be  reduced  from 
two  to  one;  and  the  second  is,  that  the  day 
of  polling  shall  immediately  follow  the  day 
of  nomination,  without  allowmg  an  in- 
terval, as  now,  between  them.  [Lord  R. 
Gbostenor  :  An  interval  of  one  day.] 
Very  well,  an  interval  of  one  day.  Now, 
upon  the  question  whether  the  polling  in 
counties  shall  be  reduced  from  two  days  to 
one,  as  in  the  boroughs,  provided  you  can 
do  it  conveniently,  and  with  as  little  ex- 
pense as  i&  now  incurred,  I  think  there 


woidd  be  great  convenience  attending  such 
a  proposal.  If,  therefore,  I  can  see  my 
way  to  such  an  alteration  being  made  with 
reference  to  polling  in  the  counties,  I 
should  be  prepared  to  support  this  Bill; 
and  I  am  prepared  to  support  the  second 
reading  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  in 
the  Committee  how  that  can  be  expediently, 
conveniently,  and  advantageously  carried 
out.  But  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  what  I  called  his  attention 
to  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  that 
I  think  he  does  not  provide  sufficiently  by 
this  Bill  for  a  proper  number  of  polling 
places  being  ensured  in  the  different  coon- 
ties,  so  as  to  admit  of  every  voter  record- 
ing his  vote  at  County  Elections.  How 
did  the  Legislature  proceed  on  this  subject 
when  the  Reform  Bill  was  introduced? 
By  the  Reform  Bill  it  was  provided  that 
there  should  be  a  convenient  number  of 
polling  places;  and  in  the  Schedules  to  2 
<S&  3  Will.  IV.,  c.  64,  the  different  polling 
places  were  specified  in  the  different  coun- 
ties. But,  the  noble  Lord  purposes,  with- 
out providing  different  polling  places  in 
the  different  counties,  that  the  days  of 
polling  shall  be  reduced  from  two  to  one. 
Everything  turns  upon  the  question,  whe- 
ther there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
polling  places  for  all  the  voters  that  come 
up  to  record  their  votes.  As  the  Bill  now 
stands,  you  are  leaving  that  question  open 
and  undetermined,  and  only  to  be  deter- 
mined upon  an  application  made  by  the 
Justices  of  Peace  to  the  Government,  upon 
whose  recommendation  the  Queen  in  Coun- 
cil shall  have  the  power  of  fixing  more 
polling  places  than  are  now  fixed  in  the 
different  counties.  Now,  I  think,  before 
Parliament  assents  to  that,  they  ought  to  ^ 
see  that  the  polling  places  in  the  different 
counties  are  specified  in  a  Schedule  to  the 
Bill  which  you  are  about  to  introduce,  so 
that  the  righs  of  the  voters  in  this  respect 
should  not  depend  on  the  mere  requisition 
by  the  justices  or  the  magistrates  of  the 
counties,  but  should  be  prescribed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  convince  the  House  that  every 
voter  would  have  the  power  of  recording 
his  vote.  Now,  as  to  the  other  point,  whe- 
ther there  should  be  an  interval  of  one  or 
two  days  between  the  day  of  nomination 
and  the  day  of  polling,  I  feel  very  strongly 
upon  it.  I  think  one  day  is  not  a  sufficient 
interval,  for  supposing  a  contest  arises  at 
the  last  moment,  there  will  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient opportunity  for  all  the  voters  in  large 
counties  to  know  who  the  candidates  are, 
and  for  whom  they  ought  to  jpecord  their 
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Totes.  I  have  a  strong  objection  to  that 
|>art  of  the  Bill;  and  I  cannot  but  express 
my  surprise  that  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  (Mr.  B.  Denison)  should  have 

Sut  his  name  to  this  Bill,  containing,  as  it 
oes,  that  verj  proposition  to  which  he 
now  objects.  I  mention  this,  because  I 
think  it  expedient,  when  Gentlemen  put 
their  names  to  the  backs  of  Bills  brought 
into  this  House,  that  we  should  think  the/ 
have  received  the  consideration  of  those 
Members  whose  names  are  appended  to 
them.  It  is  not  my  intention,  however,  to 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  for, 
I  assent  to  it  with  pleasure,  because  I 
think  it  will  be  conrenient,  if  you  can  do 
it  with  as  little  expense  as  possible,  that 
the  number  of  polling  days  should  be  the 
same  as  in  boroughs,  namely,  one.  But 
that  part  of  the  Bill  providing  for  polling 
plaoes,  and  that  part  which  reduces  the 
interval  from  two  days  to  one  between  the 
day  of  nomination  and  the  day  of  election, 
I  own  I  think  ought  not  to  pass  into  a 
law,  because  I  think  wrong  would  be  done 
to  the  different  constituencies  unless  they 
bad  proper  faedities  for  recording  their 
votes. 

Mr.  ALOOOK  said,  he  could  not  un. 
derstand  what  objections  the  hon.  Member 
for  Berkshire  (Mr.  Palmer)  could  have  to 
this  Bill.  Did  the  experience  of  the  hon. 
Member  in  that  county  to  which  he  had 
adverted,  refer  to  the  ousting  from  the 
representation  of  Mr.  Pusey,  a  man  who 
more  thoroughly  understood  the  whole 
question  of  the  agricultural  interest  than 
perhaps  any  Member  in  that  House.  He 
was  surprised  to  think  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Berkshire  could  not  think  it  pos- 
sible to  do  in  one  day  in  that  county  with 
only  5,000  electors  what  20,000  electors 
had  done  in  one  day  in  the  city  of  London. 
Besides,  as  a  matter  of  time,  there  were 
now  more  facilities  for  taking  the  poll 
effectually  in  counties  in  one  day,  than 
there  were  in  two  days  in  1832 — at  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  At  that 
time  they  had  solely  to  rely  on  conveying 
the  voters  to  the  poll  by  horse  power;  but 
now  they  could  everywhere  take  advantage 
of  the  facilities  for  locomotion  by  railways. 
At  present  a  nomination  for  a  county 
might  take  place  oo  a  Wednesday,  and 
the  elections  would  not  be  until  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  because  if  the  polling 
commenced  on  the  Saturday  they  would 
have  the  Sunday  intervening.  He  would 
ask  if  that  was  a  proper  or  reasonable 
state  of  thiigtt  When  the  Reform  BiU 
Mr,  Watpoh 


passed,  two  daya  for  taking  the  poll  were 
allowed  for  eities  and  boroughs  as  well  as 
for  counties,  but  it  was  afterwards  found 
expedient  to  alter  that  arrangement  with 
respect  to  cities  and  boroughs;  and  the 
Act  repealing  that  part  of  the  Reform 
Bill  contained  these  words  in  its  preamble : 
*'  Whereas  it  would  tend  to  promote  the 
purity  of  election  and  diminution  of  ex** 
pense,  if  the  poll  were  taken  in  one  day.'* 
Was  it  the  object  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Berkshire  and  other  hon.  Members  who 
opposed  the  Bill  to  perpetuate  the  expense 
of  elections,  and  so»  by  the  power  of 
wealth,  prevent  the  electors  having  an 
unrestricted  choice  of  candidates  f  If  the 
object  of  hon.  Gentlemen  was  to  diminish 
expense  and  promote  the  purity  of  elee* 
tion,  they  ought  immediately  to  reduce 
the  number  of  polling  days  to  one.  With 
respect  to  the  other  proposition,  for  short* 
ening  the  interval  between  the  nomina* 
tion  and  polling  day.  it  might  not  perhaps 
be  desirable  to  adopt  that  provision. 

Mb.  SPOONBR  said,  there  was  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  imputations  on 
the  part  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bast  Sur- 
rey (Mr.  Alcock),  that  those  who  opposed 
the  Bill  did  so  with  the  view  of  giving 
power  to  the  wealthy,  and  of  preventing 
the  poorer  classes  of  persons  coming  up  to 
the  elections.  The  noble  Lord  who  pro- 
posed the  Bill,  said  he  did  so  only  to  save 
expense.  He  (Mr.  Spooner)  opposed  the 
Bill,  because,  instead  of  diminishing  the 
expenses  of  elections,  he  thought  it  would 
greatly  increase  them.  In  the  eouaty 
which  he  represented  (Warwickshire), 
many  of  the  voters  lived  at  great  distances 
from  their  polling  places;  and  he  was  sure 
it  would  be  impossible,  in  the  event  of  a 
contested  election,  to  give  to  every  free- 
holder in  that  county  the  means  of  exer- 
cising his  franchise  in  one  day.  He  hoped 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Berkshire 
would  press  his  Amendment  to  a  division, 
and  if  he  did  so,  he  (Mr.  Spooner)  would 
most  undoubtedly  vote  with  him. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHBLL  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  for  Berkshire  would  not  take 
the  advice  given  him  by  the  hon.  Member 
who  last  addressed  the  House,  and  who 
came  before  them  on  that  occasion  with  the 
old  Tory  story  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The 
principal  objection  of  the  hon.  Member  who 
last  addressed  the  House  appeared  to  be 
whether  sufficient  time  would  be  allowed, 
under  the  Bill,  for  all  the  electors  to  give 
their  voles.  He  believed  there  was  no 
foondatieii  for  soeh  an  ebjeetioB^ 
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Mr.  MONSELL  aaid,  he  thought  that 
great  as  might  be  the  benefit  of  the  Bill  to 
BnglancI,  it  would  be  of  far  greater  im- 
portanee  and  benefit  in  Ireland.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  great  number  of  the  Boenes 
which  they  all  deplored,  and  which  had 
taken  place  in  Ireland  during  the  late  elec- 
tions, would  be  prevented  hy  the  passing  of 
such  a  measure.  The  system  of  '*  housing" 
now  carried  on  at  elections  in  Ireland  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  two  days  which  were 
occupied  by  Connty  Elections.  He  would 
suggest  that  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  should 
consider  the  propriety  of  introducing  a 
clause,  if  the  Bill  were  extended  to  Ire- 
land, for  abridging  the  oaths  required  to 
be  taken  by  electors,  as  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  in  contested  elections  the  per- 
sons employed  by  the  sheriffs  to  administer 
the  oaths  read  them  over  extremely  slowly 
or  very  rapidly,  as  they  conceived  might 
best  promote  the  interests  of  their  favour- 
ite candidates,  by  allowing  a  larger  or 
smaller  number  of  electora  to  record  their 
Totes  in  a  given  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT  said,  he^  hoped  that  the 
Bill  would  not  be  extended  either  to  Ireland 
or  Scotland  until  some  experience  had  been 
attained  of  its  working  in  England.  He 
conceived  that  in  many  instances  consider- 
able hardship  would  result  from  limiting 
the  time  of  County  Elections  to  one  day. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  who  supported  the  Bill 
seemed  to  forget  the  convenience  of  those 
electors  who  lived  at  a  distance  ftom  the 
polling  places.  One  of  the  first  contested 
elections  he  had  been  engaged  in  for  the 
county  of  Roxburgh  took  place  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  when  the  roads  were  almost 
impassable;  the  friends  of  his  opponent  re- 
sided chiefly  in  the  towns,  whilst  his  (Mr. 
Scott's)  friends  resided  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. If  in  that  case  the  polling  had 
been  confined  to  one  day,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  great  hardship  and  injustice 
would  have  been  inflicted.  As  to  intimida- 
tion at  elections,  he  believed  that  the  effect 
of  the  Bill  would  be  merely  to  concentrate 
the  efforts  of  parties  to  intimidate  and 
Coerce  the  electors  more  than  at  present. 

Lord  MONCK  said,  he  must  protest 
against  England  being  made  the  ground 
for  an  experiment  of  this  nature,  and  he 
contended  that  the  Bill  ought  to  be  applied 
equally  to  Ireland  and  Scotland.  He  ad- 
vocated the  limitation  of  polling  to  one 
day,  as  having  a  tendency  to  stop  intimi- 
dation in  Ireland.  With  regard  to  the 
provision  shertening  the  interval  between 


the  nomination  and  polling  day,  that  was 
a  question  that  could,  if  it  gave  rise  to  ob«- 
jections,  be  settled  in  Committee. 

Mr.  W.  brown  said,  that  no  more 
difficulty  would  arise  from  confining  the 
election  to  one  day,  than  from  allowing  it 
to  extend  as  at  present,  to  two  days,  inas- 
much as  the  voters  could  come  up  the  day 
before  the  day  of  polling  if  necessary. 

Mr.  ELLIOT  said,  that,  so  far  as  he 
could  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  electors 
of  that  part  of  Scotland  with  which  he 
was  connected,  there  was  a  strong  desire 
on  their  part  to  have  the  polling  limited  to 
one  day;  and  he  would  give  notice  of  his 
intention,  at  a  future  etage,  to  move  that 
the  Bill  should  be  extended  to  Scotland. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KINQ  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Bill  did  not  go  far  enough. 
One  important  point  was  omitted i  which 
was  that  of  reducing  the  time  between  the 
proclamation  and  the  day  of  election,  and 
he  should  move  in  Committee  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  to  that  effect.  He  supported 
the  Motion  for  the  second  reading. 

Sir  JOHN  BULLER  said,  he  trusted 
that,  as  the  feeling  of  the  great  majority 
appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Berkshire  would  withdraw  his  opposition 
to  that  Motion.  In  considering  the  Bill 
the  Committee  ought  not  to  overlook  the 
case  of  those  counties  which  had  not  the 
advantage  of  great  railway  communication; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  not  increase 
expense  by  giving  too  large  a  power  for 
the  addition  of  polling  places.  With  re- 
spect to  purity  of  election,  he  could  not  an- 
ticipate that  this  Bill  would  tend  very  much 
to  that  effect.  He  was  happy  to  say,  as 
regarded  English  counties,  very  few  com- 
plaints of  bribery  and  corruption  were  ever 
substantiated,  and  he  believed  that  there 
was  no  probability  of  the  return  for  any 
county  in  England  during  the  last  eleetion 
being  disputed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  PALMER  said,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  House  he 
would  withdraw  his  Amendment, 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  put,  and  aareed  to. 

Bill  read  2°. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  committed." 

Mr.  VANSITTART  said,  he  begged 
to  move  as  an  Amendment  that  the  Bill, 
together  with  that  of  whioh  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Sir  W.  Clay)  had  given  DOlice»  should  be 
referred  to  a  Seleel  Committor  in  order  to 
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ascertain  whether  any  alteration  might  not 
be  effected  in  the  mode  of  taking  the  poll, 
as  well  as  limiting  the  time  of  polling. 

Amendment  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  ''  to  a  Select 
Committee." 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  those  words 
be  there  added.  ' 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  he  concurred  in 
the  suggestion  of  referring  the  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee,  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining particularly  the  position  of  the  vari- 
ous counties  with  respect  to  the  facilities 
for  the  conveyance  of  electors,  and  for 
taking  the  poll  at  elections.  The  Govern* 
ment  would  state,  before  Wednesday  next, 
the  course  which  it  would  be  prepared  to 
adopt  with  respect  to  the  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee. 

A  short  discussion  then  ensued,  in  which 
Mr.  Spooner,  Mr.  B.  Denison,  Mr«  Wal- 
pole,  and  Mr.  Alcock,  took  part,  when  Mr. 
Yansittart  said,  he  would  not  press  his 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum* 

Bill  committed  for  Wednesday  next. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
Three  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  November  25, 1852. 

MimiTSB  J      Took  the  Oaths, — Several  Lords. 
Pimuo   Bill. — 1*    Metropolitan  Building  Aot 
Further  Amendment. 

The    House    met ;    and   having    gone 
through  the  busiuess  on  the  paper. 
House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OP   COMMONS, 

Thursday,  November  25,  1852. 

Miiruns.l    Poblio  Bill. — 1®  Tenant  Right  (Ire- 
land). 

COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION  —  FREE 
TRADE— EXPLANATIONS. 

Sir  WILLIAM  CLAY :  Sir,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  asking,  first,  of  mj  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Wolverhampton 
(Mr.  C.  Villiers),  and  in  the  next  place  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  questions  which,  not 
in  mj  own  estimation  only,  but  I  be- 
lieve also  in  the  estimation  of  many  other 
hon.  Members,  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  proceedings  of  this  House.  In  so 
doing  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  shall  not 
have  occasion,  or  at  least  in  the   very 


slightest  degree,  to  claim  that  indulgence 
which  the  House  ordinarily  extends  to 
Members  who  have  questions  publicly  to 
ask,  namely,  the  permission  to  make  such 
previous  statement  as  may  render  such 
questions  intelligible.  [ ' '  Order,  order ! "  ] 
I  shall  not,  I  repeat,  have  occasion  to  avail 
myself  of  that — 

Mb.  COBDEN  :  Sir.  I  rise  to  order.  I 
think  it  will  be  admitted  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  that  it  will  be  exceedingly  in- 
convenient that  a  question  should  be  put, 
accompanied  by  a  speech,  unless  it  is 
under  circumstances  which  would  admit 
of  a  reply.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  I  submit, 
would,  therefore,  better  promote  the  object 
he  has  in  view  if  he  wishes  to  make  a 
statement  by  letting  it  be  understood 
that  he  will  finish  with  a  Motion. 

Sitt  WILLIAM  CLAY:  Sir,  I  have 
no  intention  to  make  any  speech,  but  it  is 
important  that  I  should  put  the  question, 
because  I  think  it  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  our  proceedings  here  to-night. 
With  these  simple  words  of  preface  then, 
as  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  will  not  permit  me  the  smal- 
lest indulgence  in  that  respect,  I  ask,  first, 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the.Exchequer,  because  I  believe,  in  so 
doing,  it  will  be  more  in  accordance  with 
the  usage  of  this  House  in  similar  cases* 
whether  he  will  be  willing  to  withdraw  that 
Amendment  which  he  has  put  into  your 
hand  on  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Wolverhampton,  on  the  under- 
standing that  if  it  be  withdrawn  the  House 
will  acquiesce  in  the  Resolution  proposed 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton (Viscount  Palmerston)  ?  I  ask  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton whether,  on  a  like  understanding,  he 
will  be  prepared  to  withdraw  his  Motion  ? 
And  again  I  ask  as  a  second  question  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  whether,  in  the  event  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  re- 
fusing to  withdraw  his  Motion,  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  will  accept 
the  Resolution  proposed  by  my  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Tiverton  as  a  substitute 
for  his  own  Amendment? 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM:  My  sense. 
Sir,  of  public  duty  will,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
compel  me  to  make  a  speech,  and  to  bring 
myself  strictly  within  the  rules  of  the  House* 
I  shall  conclude  with  making  a  Motion. 
Sir,  I  beg  in  the  first  place  to  state*  that 
in  a  new  Parliament — having  had  long  ex- 
perience in  this  House — ^I  luiL^one  of  jthe 
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last  persons  who  woidd  be  disposed  to 
ptrain  the  privileges  of  an  individual  Mem- 
ber to  an  undue  extent,  inconsistent  with 
the  transaction  of  public  business ;  and  I 
shall  trust,  after  the  statement  which  I 
have  to  make  to  the  House,  that  thej 
will  be  of  opinion  that  this  is  an  excep- 
tional case,  and  that  I  am  justified  in 
the  course  I  am  about  to  pursue  when  I 
make  a  formal  Motion  "that  this  House 
do  now  adjourn."  Having,  Sir,  placed 
myself  strictly  within  the  rules  of  the 
House,  and  having  given  to  every  Member 
of  the  House  who  may  think  proper  to 
follow  me  the  opportunity  of  stating  his 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  matter  now 
pending,  I  think  it  right,  after  the  ques- 
tion put  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Sir  Wm.  Clay), 
and  before  Her  Majesty's  Government  give 
an  answer  to  the  question  he  put,  to  make 
the  statement  which  I  am  anxious,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  to  address  to  them. 
The  noble  Viscount  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
(Viscount  Palmerston),  at  the  close  of  the 
discussion  on  Tuesday  evening,  tendered  to 
the  House,  not  in  the  form  of  a  direct  Mo- 
tion, but  rather  in  the  shape  of  a  suggestion, 
certain  words  in  lieu  both  of  the  original 
Motion  and  of  the  Amendment,  which  he 
thought  constituted  a  middle  course,  and 
one  upon  which,  consistently  with  the  ho- 
nour of  all  parties,  we  might  arrive  at  an 
agreement.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  impossible  that 
I,  who  am  one  of  the  surviving  colleagues 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel — who  took  a 
most  active  part  in  1 846  in  pressing  on  the 
attention  of  Parliament  the  policy  of  a  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws — who  had  the  good 
fortune,  after  the  dissolution  of  that  Go- 
vernment, to  enjoy  the  confidential  friend- 
ship of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  last  hour  of 
his  life — it  is  impossible  I  should  not  feel 
a  deep  and  peculiar  interest  in  the  subject 
which  stands  for  further  discussion  on  the 
present  occasion.  And  it  is  right,  Sir, 
that  I  should  state  to  the  House  the  exact 
truth  with  respect  to  the  part  which  I  have 
taken,  both  with  reference  to  the  original 
Motion  and  with  respect  to  certain  words 
which  the  noble  Lord  has  suggested  as  the 
medium  of  a  possible  agreement  on  both 
sides  of  the  House.  I  hope  the  House  will 
not  regard  it  as  presumption  on  my  part  if 
I  state  frankly  all  the  concern  I  have  had 
both  in  the  framing  of  the  original  Motion, 
and  in  reference  to  the  words  in  question. 
I  did  not  arrive  in  London  until  late  in  the 
evening  preceding  Her  Majesty's  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  on  the  morning  of 


that  Speech,  having  to  take  my  seat  before 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  I 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with 
any  one,  except  my  noble  Friend  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  one  of  my  former  colleagues, 
with  whom  happily  I  maintain  the  most 
cordial  and  sincero  friendship.  My  noble 
Friend  told  me  what  were  the  terms  of 
Her  Majesty's  Speech  on  the  question, 
of  an  unrestricted  policy  with  respect  to 
matters  of  trade.  He  told  me,  also,  that 
he  had,  in  concert  with  my  former  col- 
leagues, considered  those  words,  and  that 
they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  upon 
the  whole,  it  was  not  expedient  to  be  a 
party  to  moving  an  Amendment  on  the 
Address  on  the  occasion;  and  he  added, 
that  he  had  also  had  an  intimation  that 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Lord  John  Russell)  and  his  former 
colleagues  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion. Sir,  I  saw  no  other  person  until  you 
took  your  seat  in  the  chair  on  that  day ; 
but  I  think  I  met  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  Bright),  who  addressed  you  with  so 
much  ability  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  he 
informed  me  that  although  the  opinion  of 
himself  and  several  of  his  friends  had  been 
decidedly  in  favour  of  moving  ,an  Amend- 
ment* to  the  Address  on  that  occasion, 
yet,  to  prevent  disunion  among  the  friends 
of  free  trade  in  this  House,  and  in  a 
new  Parliament,  that  he  had  declared  his 
readiness  to  abstain  from  moving  an 
Amendment ;  but  that  as  he,  as  well 
as  myself  and  my  former  Colleagues,  and 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  words  of  the 
Speech  on  the  subject  of  free  trade  were 
unsatisfactory,  it  had  been  suggested  that 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wol* 
verhampton,  on  the  part  of  the  free- 
trade  party  generally,  should  give  notice 
of  a  substantive  Motion  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  and  that  it  was  thought  on  all 
hands  that,  considering  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  these  dliscussions,  that  he  had 
fought  the  battle  manfully  from  the  begin- 
ning, it  was  due  to  him,  in  the  last  hour  of 
the  success  of  that  policy  which  he  had  so 
long  and  so  earnestly  advocated,  that  he 
should  take  a  prominent  part.  I  told  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Manchester 
that  I  entirely  agreed  in  that  arrangement 
— that  I  was  extremely  glad  there  would 
not  be  an  Amendment  to  the  Address,  and 
that  I  thought  a  substantive  Motion  was 
preferable,  and  particularly  rejoiced  in  the 
selection  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
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for  Wolverhampton  as  the  organ  of  the 
Free-trade  party  in  this  House  on  that  oc- 
casion. So  matters  stood  when  I  came 
into  the  House ;  and  I  certainlj  fully  ex- 
pected, considering  that  the  terms  of  the 
Speech  were  somewhat  amhiguous,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  would  avail  himself  of 
the  ordinary  opportunity,  hefore  the  com- 
mencement of  the  discussion  on  the  Ad- 
dress, to  give  notice  for  a  particular  day  of 
his  intention  to  introduce  the  promised 
measure  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
Ton,  Sir,  are  always  most  particular  on 
that  day,  when  the  mover  and  seconder  of 
the  Address  are  present,  that  the  discus- 
sion should  commence  at  the  appointed 
hour.  That  hour  is  half-past  four.  Yon 
waited  until  twenty  minutes  to  five — longer 
than  usual — in  consequence  of  the  ahsence 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  entered 
the  House,  my  impression  was — and  I  do 
not  think  I  was  singular  in  that  impres- 
sion — that  he  was  about  to  give  notice  for 
a  particular  day  on  which  the  measures  of 
the  Government  would  be  introduced.  He 
did  not  do  so.  The  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Northumberland  (Lord  Lo- 
vaine)  moved  the  Address  in  a  speech  of 
great  ability ;  but  still  I  could  not  fail  to 
remember  that  he  had  displaced  in  the  r&- 

I  presentation  of  the  county  of  Northumber- 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  Free-trade  party — my  right 
hon.  Friend  Sir  George  Grey — that  he  had 
effected  that  victory  in  Northumberland 
principally  on  the  ground  of  advocating 
protection  as  against  free  trade,  and  I 
could  not  believe  that  if  protection  was  to 
be  abandoned,  it  was  a  Percy  that  was 
to  perform  that  operation  in  this  House. 
When  the  speech  of  the  seconder  of  the 
Address  was  nearly  concluded,  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Wolverhampton,  sit* 
ting  immediately  behind  me,  stretched  for- 
ward and  asked,  '*  Shall  I  still  give  notice 
of  my  Motion?" — I  did  not  know  what 
others  said — I  said,  "  Certainly,  give  your 
notice.'*  That  notice  was  given  in  point 
of  time  before  any  declaration  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government  had  been  pronounced  in 
either  House  of  Parliament,  and  it  was 
made  in  the  absence  of  any  day  being  ap- 
propriated by  the  Government  for  the  in- 
troduction of  those  measures  which  had 
been  promised.  I  listened  with  attention 
to  the  debate  which  followed ;  I  weighed 
well  the  terms  of  Her  Majesty's  Speech ; 
Sir  J.  Oraham 


and  on  the  following  morning,  in  addition 
to  the  information  which  I  had  derived 
from  the  discussion  here,  and  from  hearing 
the  announcement  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, I  had  the  advantage,  through  the 
ordinary  channels,  of  reading  what  passed 
elsewhere,  and  of  considering  the  statement 
made  by  the  head  of  the  Government.  Hav- 
ing been  a  party  to  a  notice  given  of  a  Mo- 
tion, I  frankly  avow — considering  the  posi- 
tion to  which  I  have  alluded— that  I  took 
particular  interest  in  reference  to  the  mode 
in  which  that  Motion  should  be  framed ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  tho  12th,  having 
Her  Majesty's  Speech  before  me,  and  the 
speech  to  which  I  have  alluded  as  having 
been  made  elsewhere,  I  endeavoured  to 
frame  the  terms  of  that  Motion.  I  shall 
state  to  the  House  without  disguise  what 
was  the  spirit  in  which  I  endeavoured  to 
frame  that  Resolution,  I  remembered,  as 
the  noble  Viscount  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton reminded  us  the  other  night,  that  this 
— whatever  may  be  our  di£Perenoes  of  opin- 
ion— is  an  assembly  of  Gentlemen ;  and  I 
was  most  anxious,  in  framing  that  Resolu- 
tion, to  insert  nothing  in  it  which  I  thought 
would  wound  the  feelings  of  any  of  those 
who  perhaps,  without  changing  their  opin- 
ions, were  ready  to  change  their  course 
with  reference  to  a  specific  policy  about  to 
be  triumphant.  And  also  I  am  bound  to 
say  I  did  not  forget  that  I  myself  had 
been  a  convert  from  former  opinions,  and 
was  the  very  last  person  in  the  House  who 
ought  not  to  have  some  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others  in  such  circumstan- 
ces. Now,  will  the  House  bear  with  me 
whilst  I  state  how  I  proceeded  in  fram- 
ing that  Resolution  ?  I  took  the  Speech 
of  Her  Majesty  'and  the  paragraph  which 
refers  to  protection  and  free  trade,  and 
I  took  the  speech  also  made  elsewhere,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  and  I  endeavoured 
to  insert  in  the  shape  of  a  Resolution 
everything  which  I  thought  necessary  for 
the  distinct  aasertron  of  the  principle  for 
which  those  who  were  attached  to  the 
policy  of  free  trade  contended,  and  to  omit 
everything  in  the  Resolution  to  which 
those  who  were  willing,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  depart  from  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection, and  to  adopt  that  of  free  trade, 
could  reasonably  object.  That  is  the  spirit 
in  which  I  endeavoured  to  framo  the  Reso- 
lution. I  have  the  original  Resolution  be- 
fore me  as  so  drawn,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House  I  will  read  it.  The 
words  aro>—  C^r\r\n]^ 
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<«  Th»i  it  is  Ihe  oplm<m  of  thi«  HmiM  th«i  the 
improved  ooodition  of  the  country,  and  eapecially 
of  the  industrioua  classes,  is  in  a  great  measure 
the  result  of  recent  legislation,  which  has  aholish- 
ed  taxes  imposed  ibr  the  purpose  of  protection, 
whioh  has  thereby  diminished  the  cost  of  the  prin- 
oipal  articles  of  food,  and  which  has  established 
unrestricted  competition. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that)  without 
inflicting  injury  on  any  important  interest,  this 
policy,  firmly  maintained  and  prudently  extended, 
will  best  enable  the  industry  of  the  country  to 
bear  its  burdens,  and  will  thereby  most  surely 
promote  the  wel&re  and  contentment  of  the  com- 
munity." 

These  were  the  original  Resolutions;  I  have 
already  told  the  House  that*  though  in- 
adequate jet  honestly,  I  do  consider  my- 
self a  representatif  e  of  the  policy  to  which 
I  was  a  party,  under  the  guidance  of  my 
late  most  distinguished  Friend  Sir  Robert 
Peel;  and  I  put  to  myself  the  question — 
if  my  right  hen.  Friend  were  still  all? e,  in 
the  present  circumstances,  with  no  sinister 
object  in  f  iew — for  he  disregarded  all  sin- 
ister ohjects— what  with  reference  to  the 
good  of  the  country  and  to  the  security  of 
the  policy  he  had  at  heart,  and  its  firm 
maintenance  on  the  surest  ground — what, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  would  be 
the  line  he  would  take  ?  And  I  assure 
you.  Sir,  and  this  House,  on  my  honour, 
that  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  with  my 
intimate  knowledge  both  of  his  feelings 
and  his  general  course  of  proceeding,  I 
believe  he  would  have  framea  a  better  Re- 
solution, but  a  Resolution  in  the  spirit  of 
the  one  which  I  have  read.  Now,  I  sent 
this  Resolution  to  my  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London,  with 
whom,  I  am  happy  to  say,  I  have  been 
in  cordial  and  friendly  communicaUon. 
["Hear!"]  Now,  that  cheer  convinces 
me  that  there  is  an  undue  and  an  er-  ^ 
roneous  suspicion  that  there  is  a  factious 
party  spirit  at  work;  but  I  am  about  to  I 
show  to  Tou — I  think  conclusively — that! 
you  have  been  premature  in  coming  to  that 
conclusion.  What  was  the  answer  of  my 
noble  Friend  ?     Ue  said  to 


**  On  the  whole,  I  approve  of  your  words ;  I 
have  seen  none  which  I  prefer ;  but  I  think  there 
b  an  objection  to  the  Resolutious,  as  they  stand 
without  some  safeguard.  If  carried  adversely, 
the  Goremment  will  be  of  opinion  that  they  are 
intended  to  obstruct  the  course  which  they  deem 
it  their  duty  to  take,  and  that  it  is  not  desired  by 
the  House  to  see  the  measures  which  they  have 
announced  as  prepared."  i 

And  my  noUe  Friend,  so  far  from  desiring 
to  pnrsoe  a  factious  course  towards  the 
Oovemment,  recommended  the  insertion  of 
the  third  elaiiso»  to  which  I  will  now  call  | 


the  attention  of  the  House.  It  is  in  these 
words  ;«— 

**  That  this  House  will  be  ready  to  take  into 
consideration  any  measures  eonsistent  with  these 
principles  whioh,  in  pursuance  of  Her  Majesty's 
gracious  Speech  and  recommendation,  may  be  laid 
before  it." 

I  thought  that  suggestion  admirable;  I 
thought  it  a  great  improvement;  and  it 
was  in  entire  accordance  with  my  desire 
that  the  Government  should  not  be  inter- 
rupted unduly  in  the  presentation  of  their 
measures  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  Having  obtained  the  opinion 
and  sanction  of  my  noble  Friend,  I  then 
met  my  Lord  Aberdeen  and  my  Colleagues 
in  the  Oovernment  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  who  had  been  officially  responsible 
for  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  We  dis- 
cussed most  carefully  the  words  of  the  two 
Resolutions :  they  underwent  some  altera- 
tions, and  the  terms  of  some  of  them  were 
changed.  But  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
the  entire  truth  ought  to  be  stated  to  the 
House.  I  shall  state  exactly  the  result  of 
those  deliberations,  and  the  changes  which 
were  effected  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
view which  I  had  with  my  former  Col- 
leagues. I  will  now  read  how  the  Resolu- 
tions stood  after  that  interview.  The  first 
Resolution  was  in  these  words : — 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  country,  and  espeoially  of 
the  industrious  classes,  is  in  a  great  measure  the 
result  of  recent  legislation,  which  has  established 
the  principle  of  unrestricted  competition,  has 
abolished  tales  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  protec- 
tion, and  has  thereby  diminished  the  cost  of  the 
principal  articles  of  feed." 

Now,  Sir,  I  must  state  to  the  House  that 
in  framing  this  Resolution,  I  had  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  words  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech;  and  ff  the  House  will  al- 
low me,  I  will  call  their  attention  to  those 
words.  The  part  to  which  I  am  about  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  states  the 
matter  hypothetically — 

**  If  you  should  be  of  opinion  that  recent  legis- 
lation, in  contributing,  with  other  causes,  to  this 
unhappy" — 

[Laughter.]  I  beg  pardon  of  the  House — 

— "  this  happy  result  has,  at  the  same  time,  in- 
flicted unavoidable  injury  on  certain  important 
interests,  I  reconunend  you  dispassionately  to 
consider  how  far  it  may  be  practicable  equitably 
to  mitigate  their  injury,  and  to  enable  the  indus- 
try of  the  country  to  meet  successfully  that  unre- 
stricted competition  to  which  Parliament  in  its 
wisdom  has  decided  that  it  should  be  subjected." 

Now,  understanding  distinctly  from  the  va- 
rious speeches  made,  both  in  this  House 
and  elsewhere,  that  if  the  policy  of  a  conn*. 
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tervailiDg  duty  on  com  were  abandoned,  it 
was  thought  indispensable  by  the  Goyern* 
ment  that  compensation  for  alleged  injury 
should  then  be  sought  by  some  other  mode 
than  by  a  countervailing  duty,  I  thought 
that  these  words,  which  had  been  deliber- 
ately adopted  by  the  Cabinet,  and  which 
Her  Majesty  under  such  advice  had  deli- 
yered  from  the  Throne,  studiously  raised 
the  presumption  that  such  "  injury"  had 
been  inflicted,  and  opened  the  door  to  the 
admission  of  compensation.  Now,  I  will 
tell  the  House  frankly,  that  in  framing  the 
second  Resolution,  I  sought  to  traverse 
that  presumption,  and  to  assert — at  least 
by  implication — that  there  was  no  such  in- 
jury, and  that  in  reference  to  the  future, 
the  policy  of  free  trade  might  be  firmly 
maintained,  and  even  prudently  extended, 
without  inflicting  any  injury  upon  any  class 
•—thereby  shutting  the  door  against  com- 
pensation. Now,  it  is  rather  a  nicety — 
but  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  truth 
should  be  stated.  As  I  drew  the  Resolu- 
tion at  first,  I  had  put  these  words  : — 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  without 
inflicting  injury  upon  any  important  interest,  this 
policy,  firmly  maintained  and  prudently  extended, 
will  enable  the  industry  of  the  country  to  bear  its 
burdens." 

Thus  placed,  the  Resolution  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  a  retrospective  effect,  as 
well  as  a  prospective.  I  individually  had  the 
strongest  opinion  that  there  is  no  case  which 
gives  a  retrospective  claim  to  compensa- 
tion ;  but  still  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
some  of  my  former  Colleagues  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
thought  that  that  question  would  be  more 
fairly  left  open — that  the  Resolution  should 
be  merely  prospective  in  its  effect,  and 
not  combine  the  retrospective  and  pro- 
spective assertion  of  the  principle.  It  was 
thought  better  that  these  words  just  quoted 
should  follow  after  the  word  "will,"  rather 
than  precede  it,  thus  giving  it  entirely  a 
prospective,  and  removing  altogether  the 
retrospective  character  of  the  sentence. 
It  was  accordingly  thus  amended : — 

*'  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  this 
policy,  firmly  maintained  and  prudently  extended, 
wiU,  without  inflicting  injury  upon  any  important 
interests,  best  enable  the  industry  of  the  country 
to  bear  its  burdens,  and  will  thereby  most  surely 
promote  the  welfare  and  contentment  of  the 
people." 

I  was  willing  to  adopt  that  suggestion, 
because  I  felt  that  whenever  the  question 
arose,  and  the  Government  thought  fit  to 
raise  it  with  respect  to  compensation  for 
the  pasty  I  should  be  enabled  then  to  say, 
Sir  J,  Oraham 


''this  policy  strictly  maintained  did  not  give 
rise  to  any  just  claim  for  compensation. ' '  I 
was  content,  therefore,  to  withdraw  those 
words  which  might  be  supposed  to  have 
reference  to  the  past,  leaving  only  those 
which  had  a  prospective  effect.  Subject 
to  these  observations,  I  adopted  the  Reso- 
lutions as  I  have  read  them  to  the  House; 
and  I  placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London,  in 
order  that  he  might  see  whether  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  a  common  consent  to 
them.  The  Resolutions  became  the  subject 
of  discussion  among  the  most  distinguished 
Members  who  had  been  the  consistent  ad- 
vocates of  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws. 
It  was  deemed  by  them  that  the  reference 
to  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  should  be 
more  specific,  and  that  it  should  be  de- 
clared in  express  terms  that  that  "  Act 
was  a  wise,  just,  and  beneficial  measure." 
Now,  Sir,  considering  the  course  which  I 
have  taken  with  respect  to  that  repeal,  if 
the  question  were  put  to  me  absolutely. 
Will  you  or  can  you  dissent  from  the 
terms  of  that  Resolution  ?  I  could  not,  as 
an  honest  man,  say  that  I  dissented 
from  them.  I  certainly  say  that  I  should 
have  infinitely  preferred — perhaps  from  an 
overweening  parental  partiality — adherence 
to  my  own  words;  but  when  I  found  that 
they  would  not  command  general  assent,  I 
said  at  once,  "  If  it  be  the  opinion  of  a 
majority — a  decided  majority— of  free- 
traders that  there  should  be  that  special 
reference  in  these  terms  to  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws,  I  cannot  refuse  my  assent 
to  that  proposition."  I  heard  no  more  of 
this  until  the  Government — I  think  on  the 
Friday  following — ^presented  the  terms  of 
their  Amendment.  I  looked  deliberately 
at  that  Amendment;  and  I  must  say  that, 
weighing  the  difference  of  those  terms, 
and  considering  the  grave  objections  which 
I  entertained  to  them-— to  which  it  would 
be  inexpedient  now  to  refer,  bnt  which,  if 
the  discussion  should  proceed,  I  hope  by 
the  kind  indulgence  of  the  House  to  be 
allowed  to  state — considering  that  I  had 
to  decide  between  the  Amendment  laid 
upon  the  table  and  the  original  Resolution 
as  proposed  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Wolverhampton,  I  had  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  my  duty  to  support  the 
original  Motion.  And  I  must  add,  that  if 
the  question  of  free  trade  is  to  turn  upon 
words,  I  was  mo^  disposed  to  adopt  the 
words  of  the  consistent  advocate  of  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws,  in  the  person  of 
my  hon.  Friond  the  Member  for  Wolver* 
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hampton,  r&ther  than  take  the  words  of  the 
Government  suggested  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  I  heard  no  more  of 
this  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  debate  on 
Tuesday  evening,  when  the  noble  Viscount 
the  Member  for  Tivertpn,  certainly  with- 
out any  preyious  concert  with  me,  pro- 
posed the  Amendment  which  is  now  upon 
the  table  of  the  House.  The  terms  of 
this  Amendment  are  conditional — in  the 
eyent  of  either  the  original  Resolution  or 
Amendment  being  withdrawn,  the  noble 
Lord  will  move  it.  The  House  will  recol- 
lect the  words  of  the  Resolution  as  agreed 
upon  between  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  and  myself;  and 
the  House  will  now  see  how  nearly  the 
words  in  the  Amendment  of  the  noble 
Viscount  are  in  conformity  with  them. 
The  Amendment  of  the  noble  Viscount 
proceeds  as  follows:—  , 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the 
improTed  condition  of  the  country,  and  especially 
of  the  industrious  classes,  is  mainly  the  result  of 
recent  legislation,  which  has  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  unrestricted  competition,  has  abolished 
taxes  for  the  purpose  of  protection  " — 

Then  comes  a  small  alteration.  la  my 
Resolution  the  words  were 

"  —  and  has  thereby  diminished  the  cost  of  the 
principal  articles  of  food." 

In  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Viscount 
there  is  an  insertion  which  I  think  of  im- 
portance. The  words  inserted  are,  "  and 
increased  the  abundance."  The  sentence 
runs  thus:  " — and  has  therdby  dimin- 
ished the  cost  and  increased  the  abun- 
dance of  the  principal  articles  of  food." 
Now,  Sir,  the  reason  which  has  induced 
me,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  rise  before 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  answers  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Sir  W.  Clay)  is 
a  most  important  variation  in  the  words 
tendered  by  the  noble  Viscount,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  words  to  which  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
and  myself  had  given  our  previous  con- 
sent.    The  noble  Viscount  says — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  this 
policy,  firmly  maintained  and  prudently  extended, 
will—"  • 

I  had  inserted  here  the  words 

— "  without  inflicting  injury  upon  any  important 
interest —  " 

These  words  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  the  proposition  now  is,  that,  these 
words  being  omitted,  the  sentence  shall 
ran 
*'^— ^  best  enable  the  industry  of  the  country 
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to  bear  its  burdens,  and  will  thereby  most  surely 
promote  the  welfiure  and  contentment  of  the 
people  " 

I  told  tho  House  distinctly  that  these  words, 
"  without  inflicting  injury  on  any  important 
interest,"  with  the  Queen's  Speech  before 
me,  were  deliberately  inserted  by  me,  and 
adopted  by  my  noble  Friend  and  my  Col- 
leagues in  the  Government  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  prospectively  for  the  purpose 
of  barring  tho  question  of  compensation 
for  the  future.  I  attach  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  those  words;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  feelings  of  others— before  the 
Government  gives  the  answer  as  to  whe- 
ther they  will  adopt  or  reject  the  proposal 
of  the  noble  Viscount — I  thought  it  but 
fair  to  tell  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  House  tho  course  I  had  taken,  and 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  could 
not  be  a  party  to  a  compromise  of  the 
question  if  these  words  are  omitted.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  could  be  common 
consent  to  the  insertion  of  these  words — 
if  the  Government  would  assent  to  the  re- 
insertion, I,  for  one — having  no  authority 
to  speak  for  others,  but  still,  for  the  sake 
of  free  trade  itself,  and  for  the  sake  of 
combining  the  largest  possible  support  to 
a  Resolution  fixing  great  principles,  upon 
the  eve  of  the  introduction  of  a  measure 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  having  re- 
ference to  those  principles,  and  from  an 
anxious  desire  that  those  principles  should 
be  sustained  by  the  largest  possible  ma- 
jority, if  not  by  the  common  consent 
of  the  House  —  I  would  earnestly,  sin- 
cerely, and,  if  it  be  necessary  for  me  to 
say  so,  would  honestly  entreat  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Wolverhampton  in 
that  case,  with  the  consent  of  the  House, 
to  withdraw  his  original  Motion,  and  to 
adopt  the  Amendment.  I  am  ashamed  of 
having  trespassed  upon  tho  time  of  the 
House,  but  I  thought  it  might  consider 
my  intrusion  an  exceptional  case,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject;  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  was  actuated  by  no  motive  what- 
ever of  a  personal  or  a  sinister  kind.  If 
it  would  not  be  considered  as  inconsistent 
with  the  honour  of  the  Government,  I  be- 
lieve that,  with  the  concurrence  of  my 
friends  on  this  side,  we  might  arrive  at  a 
most  reasonable  settlement,  and  one  satis- 
factory to  the  great  majority  of  tho  House; 
so  that  to-morrow  the  Government,  with- 
out any  interruption  or  difficulty,  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  introducing  its 
measures.  We  then  should  have  the  op- 
portunity of  giving  them  the  fairest  and 
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faHest  coAsideralioii.  For  my  pafrt,  I  an 
ready  to  consider  them,  not  in  a  faocrtfte, 
but  in  a  friendly  spirit — since  they  are  to 
be  fennded  on  the  principles  lor  whidi  I 
am  ooBteading^Hind  I  abaN  fiftirly  try  any 
measure  of  compensation  whick  might  be 
proposed  by  the  most  rigid  mlea  of  equky 
and  justice. 

The  Motion  for  ibe  adjonmment  of  the 
Hottse  harmg  been  seconded, 

Lord  LOYAINE  said,  that  be  should 
not  now  have  ifitmded  hirose^  upon  ^ 
attention  of  the  House,  after  haTtng  oo 
ktely  addressed  it,  had  k  not  been  for  tbe 
personal  allonon  made  to  him  by  the  ri^tht 
tion.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir 
J.  Graham).  It  was  trae  that  he  (Lord 
Loraine)  did  beat  Sir  George  Grey  at  the 
laet  election  lor  North  Northmnberland. 
It  was  tme,  also,  that  he  beat  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  by  polling  a  larger  nnrober 
of  votes  than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
polled  at  the  prerione  election.  It  was  tme, 
nkewise,  that  be  beat  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleoMm  after  he  had  been  tried  five  years 
ae  the  representative  of  that  cotinty.  Bat 
.H  was  equally  true  that  the  contest  was 
condncted  in  the  fairest,  most  open,  and 
nost  gentleman-like  manner;  and  he  be- 
lieved Sir  George  Grey  left  tbe  bastings, 
on  that  occasion,  with  the  same  good  f^l- 
ing  that  he  (Lord  Lovaine)  had  entertained 
when  he  himself  was  a  beaten  candidate  at 
the  election  before.  He  was  aware  that 
with  the  gratification  of  the  victory,  he 
bad  likewise  to  incur  the  difficulty  of  main- 
tarniag  this  high  position,  but  be  certainly 
did  not  expect  that,  upon  entering  the 
House  for  the  first  time  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  he  should  be  Subjected  thus 
early  to  a  direct  and  personal  attack.  It 
was  the  more  extraoitiinary  when  he  re- 
flected that  amongst  the  many  changes 
and  chances  of  the  political  career  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet's  (Sir  J.  Graham's), 
he  was  only  a  few  years  ago  in  direct  op- 
position to  Sir  George  Grey.  ["  Ques- 
tion!"]  He  would  speak  to  the  question, 
and  he  would  declare  his  conviction  that 
the  object  of  the  debate  was  not  the  triumph 
of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  but  it  was 
merely  the  effort  of  a  faction  to  procure 
the  defect  and  discomfiture  of  the  opposite 
parly.  He  believed  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  stated  that  the  house  of 
Percy  ought  to  bo  the  last  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  Protection.  He  supposed  that  it 
Was  owing  to  the  changes  already  allnded 
to  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  for- 
gotten IbAt  upon  bis  side  of  the  qtuestion, 


under  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  stood  tke 
beads  of  the  house  of  Percy.  And  wbj 
bad  he  (Lord  Lovaine)  come  forfrard  for 
the  county  of  Northumberland?  Simply 
and  solely  becaoee,  though  tbe  heada^ 
the  house  of  Percy  had  voted  for  tbe  kitre- 
dnction  of  corn  free  of  doty,  beeauae  they 
believed  that  it  woold  be  for  tbe  public 
good,  they  were  determined  not  to  see  the 
Armors  run  dowa,  not  to  allow  their  cofu* 
plaints  to  pass  unheeded,  and  their  suffsr* 
ings  to  remain  unredressed.  He  bad  been 
misrepresented  the  first  ni^bt  of  tbe  Sea- 
sion,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  a  poor  anti- 
thesis. What  he  had  stated  then,  and 
upon  the  hustings  broadly  and  openly  waa» 
that  in  his  opinion  duties  should  be  im- 
posed  for  revenue  and  not  for  Protection; 
but  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure 
justice  to  tbe  farmer  by  the  abolition  of  aM 
the  restrictions  to  which  he  was  subjected; 
and  he  would  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  the 
Member  for  Oiford,  if  there  waa  anytfaing 
in  that  statement  contraiy  to  the  doetrinea 
of  Free  Trade.  He  had  to  apokjgise  to 
the  House  for  thus  trespassing  upon  their 
patience  in  a  matter  personal  to  himself; 
but  he  trusted  that  it  would  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him 
to  sit  still,  when  called  upon  in  bo  per- 
sonal and  unusual  a  manner. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  I  wish.  Sir,  to 
say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  (S4r  J, 
Graham),  and  I  rise  simply  in  the  hope 
that  anything  which  may  fall  from  me  may 
only  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  contribute 
to  an  issue  of  these  discussions  such  as 
shall  be  at  once  satisfactory  to  the  feelings 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  and  likely 
to  promote  the  undisputed  permanence  of 
the  present  commercial  poli<^  of  the  coun- 
try. I  venture  to  hope  that  some  progress 
has  been  made  towards  a  settlement  of  that 
question,  and  that  if  we  can  agree  upon 
the  question  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  with  respect  to  the  in- 
sertion of  certain  words  in  the  Amendment, 
suggested  by  my  noble  Friend  near  me 
(Viscount  Palmerston),  that  then,  although 
we  shouk^  not  be  entitled,  in  point  of  form, 
to  say  that  either  the  Amendment  of  the 
Government  or  the  original  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C. 
Yilliers)  had  been  withdrawn,  yet  that  both 
these  concessbns  would  be  made  by  both 
parties  respectively  interested  to  the  gene- 
ral feeling,  and  that  we  might  come  to 
something  like  a  common  agreement. 
Nowi  the  whole  qneotioa  before  us  rdbites 
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i6  one  oiitj  <^  the  two  elianges  which  haye 
been  made  in  the  ReBolntion.     There  is  a 
ohAnge  in  the  Reeohition  of  the  phrase  **  in 
a  great  measare"  te  the  word  '*  mainly." 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  Gentleman  con- 
sidere  that  any  objection  is  to  be  taken  to 
that  change,  and  shall  therefore  speak  only 
of  the  words  proposed  to  be  inserted  in  the 
necond  Resolution.     It  is  proposed  to  in- 
sert afker  the  word  "  policy,  '  the  words 
"  firmly  maintained  and  prudently  extend- 
ed;" imd  the  question  we  have  to  consider 
Is,  what  will  be  the  bearing  of  these  words 
upon  the  sense  of  the  Amendments,  and 
hew  tttr  it  will  be  agreeable  to  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  the  great  body  of  the  House 
that  tbode  words  should  be  inserted.     It  is 
now  necessary  for  me  to  state  what  my  re- 
Bponsibility  is  with  respect  to  the  present 
Motion.     I  Mtt  one  of  those,  I  confess,  who 
etrongly  felt  that  it  was  necessary,  under 
the  circumstances  of  Ihe  election  of  the 
present  Parliament,  thAt  a  sanction,  the 
ikiosi  full  and  formal  which  our  Gonstitu- 
tion  eontemplates,   should,  so  far  as  de- 
^ds  upon  Parliament,  be  given  in  express 
words  to  the  policy  of  free  trade.    And, 
ihek*efbre,  I  have  been  entirely  favourable 
to  the  view  of  a  proposition  being  submitted 
to  this  House  OA  the  subject,  failing  a  dis- 
tinct declaration   on   the   subject  in   the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.     At  the  same 
tinae  I  so  entirely  sympathise  with   my 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  J.  Graham)  in  the 
fIseliAg  that  it  was  most  desirable,  if  it 
could  be  obtained,  to  avoid  the  introduction 
Into  such  a  Motion  of  any  words — I  will 
not  say  which  were  disgraceful,  but — which 
Were  deemed  or  thought  disparaging  to  any 
kxly  of  Gentlemen  in  this  House— I  go  to 
a  further  point,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
cept   the    responsibility  for   myself  indi- 
'vidilally  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has 
just  ascribed  to  several  of  his  Colleagues  in 
the  Gt)vernteent  of  my  illustrious  Friend  the 
late  Sit-  Robert  Peel— the  responsibility  of 
holding  the  opinion  that  the  question  of 
dompenftation,  or  relief,  or  redress,  or  what*- 
ever  you  may  choose  to  call  it,  to  the  agri- 
etiltural  interest,  important  as  that  ques- 
tion may  be,  and  strong  as  our  opinions 
may  be  upon  the  one  part  of  it  or  another, 
w«i  a  question  which  ought  not  to  be  set- 
tled in  li  Motion  directed  simply  to  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  the  policy  of  free  trade. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  we  had  but  one  of 
two  lUtematives  to  adopt.     We  knew  quite 
irell  that  the  Members  of  the  Government 
ImmI  given  out  to  their  constituents,  and 
kad  ^venftUy  hAi  oot  to  thenk,  either 


that  Protection  would  be  restored,  or  that, 
if  Protection  was  not  restored,  endeavours 
would  be  made  to  afford  specific  relief  to 
that  interest  supposed  to  be  injured  by  the 
eflects  of  the  free-trade  policy.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellof  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  given  notice  that,  on  the  26th 
of  this  month,  he  would  propose  his  Budget 
to  the  House,  and  it  was  to  be  presumed 
that  in  that  Budget  proposals  of  this  nature 
would  be  included.     I  do  not  think,  I  con- 
fess, whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  in 
respect  to  these  questions  of  compensation 
which  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  that  we  ought 
to  preclude  the  Government  from  submit- 
ting any  measures  whatever  which  in  their 
opinion  they  might  think  right  by  an  anti- 
cipatory vote  of  this  House.     I  held  that  it 
was  plain  we  had  but  one  of  two  courses 
to  take— either  to  allow  the  Government 
to  go  forward  with  unfettered  hands,  and 
to  propose  their  Budget  upon  the  principles 
owned  and  acknowledged  by  them,  among 
which  I  am  happy  now  to  include  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade;  or  else,   by  meeting 
them  at  once  with  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence, in  a  true,  sound,  and  constitutional 
manner  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the 
House  to  put  a  period  at  once  to  the  ex- 
istence of    the  Administration.     So  far, 
therefore,  as  regards  this  question,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  it  was  not  our  duty  to 
take  a  vote  at  the  present  moment  on  the 
subject  of  relief  to  any  interest  supposed 
to  be  injured   by  recent  legislation,  but 
that  we  ought  to  wait  for  the  proposal  of 
tlie  measures  of 'the  Government,  and  to 
try  their  measures  upon  their  merits,  ob- 
jecting, of  course,  to  measures  of  compen- 
sation, should  we  find  such  measures  in- 
cluded  among  them,   where  our  opinion 
leads  us  to  decline  to  follow  such  a  course 
of  conduct.     My  right  hon.  Friend   the 
Member  for  Carlisle,  on  the  other  hand, 
attaches,   I   believe,   considerable   impor- 
tance to  the  readmission  of  these  words, 
and  I  understand  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
to  have  given  to  the  House  in  the  most 
distinct  manner  the  construction  which  he 
fixes  upon  them.     I  frankly  say  that  his 
construction  is  wholly  unexceptionable  to 
me.     He  says  that  he  proposes  to  exclude 
the  claim  of  compensation  with  respect  to 
prospective  measures,  by  the  phrase  in  his 
Motion — that  in  deference  to  others,  more 
than  in  pursuance  of  his  own  views,  he 
has  been  content  to  leave  the  question  of 
ooinpensation  or  relief,  so  far  as  it  grows 
out  at  past  meaeures  of  joUcy^  to  be  tried  C 
R2  ^ 
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when  we  come  to  conBider  the  proposals  of 
Her  Majesty's  Goyernment.  If  this  be  so, 
I  think,  if  the  House  has  a  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  its  own  dignity  and  to  its  own 
character  in  the  country — that  if  there  be 
happily  a  disposition  in  the  various  parties 
and  sections  of  which  this  House  is  com- 
posed to  seek  for  grounds  of  agreement, 
rather  than  of  occasions  of  difference — I 
think  I  may  say  that  the  Resolution  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  admirably  drawn  up  by 
a  master  hand  as  I  think  it  was,  and  filled 
up  with  the  words  he  proposes  to  insert, 
would  be  a  Resolution  which  may  be 
adopted  both  by  the  hon.  Moyer  of  the 
original  Motion,  and  the  right  hon.  Pro- 
poser of  the  Amendment  of  the  Goyern- 
ment, without  the  slightest  dishonour  or 
disparagement,  and  without  the  slightest 
sacrifice  of  consistency  on  either  side. 
The  Resolution  so  adopted  will  leave  open 
every  question  which  the  Government  can 
wish  should  be  left  open,  and  it  will 
finally  close  up  that  great  Imperial  ques- 
tion which,  upon  this  side  of  the  House, 
we  all  feel  the  time  has  arrived  finally 
to  close.  If  this  view  be  taken — such,  at 
any  rate,  is  my  conviction — this  Resolution 
will  afford  us  the  means  of  meeting  on 
common  ground  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering measures  alike  beneficial  to  the 
country  and  honourable  to  the  moderation 
and  good  sense  of  the  parties  of  which  this 
House  is  composed.  I  venture,  therefore, 
for  myself,  earnestly  and  respectfully,  to 
make  an  appeal  to  my  noble  Friend  (Vis- 
count Palmerston)  near  me.  The  spirit 
with  which  he  has  entered  into  the  discus- 
sion is  one  with  which  I  do  not  hesitate 
entirely  to  concur.  I  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  saying  that,  although  my  mind 
was  fully  made  up  to  support  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  in 
preference  to  the  Amend  injBnt  of  the  Go- 
vernment, had  that  been  the  issue  raised, 
yet  I  cannot  help  saying  that,  while  there 
are  several  grounds  which  would  have  made 
it  painful  to  me,  as  well  as  to  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  to  take  that  course  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government,  I  should  still  have 
taken  it  without  the  slightest  doubt  or 
hesitation,  though  not  without  regret.  My 
noble  Friend  near  me  has  by  his  Amend- 
ment saved  us  from  this  alternative,  which 
would  not  have  been  satisfactory  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  House;  and  I  must  also 
say  that  1  think  the  country  would  have 
been  perplexed  and  puzzled  by  a  close  di- 
vision, upon  whichever  side,  between  the 
two  Motions  so  nearly  approximating  in 
Mr,  Gladstone 


their  terms  the  original  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  and  the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  I  believe  that 
the  interests  of  the  Free- trade  policy, 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  paramount, 
will  be  infinitely  better  served  by  the  con- 
cuiTcnce  of  the  great  bulk  and  body  of  this 
House  iu  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton, with  the  addition  of  those  words  re- 
ferred to  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  J.  Graham),  than 
they  could  possibly  be  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton by  a  narrow  majority,  or  even  by 
its  acceptance  by  a  majority  in  all  pro- 
bability not  much  larger. 

Mr.  T.  BUNCOMBE  said:  We  have 
been  reminded,  over  apd  over  again,  that 
this  is  a  new  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
it  is  so  is  evident  not  only  from  the  nature 
of  the  opposition,  but  from  the  whole  course 
of  proceeding  on  this  debate  on  both  sides; 
for  in  the  nine  Parliaments  during  which  I 
have  sat  in  this  House,  I  never  before  saw 
anything  like  the  manner  in  which  it  appears 
the  House,  and,  what  is  still  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, the  people  out  of  doors,  are  about  to  be 
trifled  with.  It  was  only  the  other  evening 
(Friday)  that  it  was  resolved  there  should 
be  a  call  of  the  House  on  Monday.  Mon- 
day came,  and  400  or  500  Members  as- 
sembled to  answer  to  their  names;  but  in- 
stead of  calling  them  over  as  they  had  re- 
solved, and  for  which  purpose  only  those 
Members  had  been  summoned,  the  House 
immediately  proceeded  toun  vote  what  it  had 
voted  on  the  previous  Friday,  and  that  in 
the  absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Hume),  at  whose  instance  the 
Resolution  had  been  passed.  I  confess  I 
should  like  to  have  seen  my  hon.  Friend's 
face  when  he  learned  that  the  call  of  the 
House  had  been  abandoned.  But  we  were 
told  the  whole  purpose  of  the  call  was  an- 
swered, some  thirty  or  forty  Members  having 
come  to  the  table  and  taken  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  which  having  done,  of  course 
they  immediately  went  out  of  town  again. 
Well,  we  have  had  one  night's  debate  on 
the  Resolution  of  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C. 
Yilliers),  and  some  of  the  best  speeches  I 
ever  heard,  particularly  that  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright),  have 
been  spoken.  We  were  told  that  we  had 
a  great  duty  to  perform  to  the  people. 
We  were  to  declare  that  the  legislation 
of  1846  was  wise,  just,  and  beneficial^ 
and  that  not  a  word  of  the  Resolution  of 
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my  bon.  Friend,  in  vrbich  that  declaration 
was  contained,  was  to  be  cbanged.  And 
not  only  tbat,  we  were  told  tbat  tbere  was 
a  tribute,  a  debt,  due  to  tbe  memory  of 
that  illustrious  man  who  passed  the  Act  of 
1846,  which  could  only  be  paid  by  a  public 
recognition  of  the  policy  on  which  that 
Act  was  founded.  Now,  after  all  this,  we 
have  these  yarious  Amendments.  First, 
there  is  the  Amendment  of  the  Govern- 
ment; then  we  have  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tivei'ton  (Vis- 
count Palmerston);  and  now,  it  appears,  we 
are  to  haye  something  more  recent  from 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Carlisle  (Sir  James  Graham).  What  next 
were  they  to  have  ?  The  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oxford  Univerity  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
told  them  that  the  country  would  be  puzzled 
and  perplexed  at  their  proceedings;  the 
country  might  well  be  puzzled  and  per- 
plexed at  them.  Now,  what  I  should  re- 
commend is  this :  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Carlisle  has  moved  that 
the  House  should  now  adjourn.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  moved  that  as  a  matter 
of  form.  Now,  I  say,  we  had  better  take 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  his  word,  and 
let  the  House  adjourn  until  it  can  make  up 
its  mind — or  that  we  should  constitute  a 
Committee,  and  put  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  (Sir  W.  Clay)  at  its 
head,  to  draw  out  this  Amendment — this 
Amendment  upon  an  Amendment — which 
we  are  to  have,  to  which  all  are  to  agree, 
which  18  to  settle  the  whole  question,  and 
make  us  all  friendly,  and  prevent  anything 
more  being  said  either  about  Protection  or 
Free  Trade.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  adopt  the  Motion,  and  adjourn  at  once 
for  that  purpose.  But  as  questions  appear 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  there  is  one 
party,  I  think,  of  whom  a  question  should 
be  asked,  and  that  is  the  noble  Viscount 
the  Member  for  Tiverton.  How  came  the 
noble  Viscount  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
Amendment  ?  By  what  method  of  *'  ap- 
propriation "  did  he  obtain  that  document  ? 
But  this  new  Amendment  is  conditional,  it 
will  be  observed— -it  is  only  to  be  brought 
forward  in  case  the  Resolution  of  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  0.  Villiers),  and  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Government,  should  be  with- 
drawn. Are  we  to  understand,  then,  that 
there  is  to  be  no  division  ?  But  suppose 
the  debate  proceeds — and  I  thought  it  a 
very  pretty  quan*el  as  it  stood,  and  am 
truly  sorry  it  was  disturbed — ^but  suppose 
the  debate  is  continued,  and  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Ooyemment  should  be  carried, 


and  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  Villiers)  should 
be  defeated — what  I  want  to  know  is,  will 
the  noble  Viscount  then  move  his  Amend- 
ment to  the  Resolution  of  the  Government, 
which  will  then  become  the  main  question, 
and  which  it  will  of  course  be  competent 
for  him  to  do  ?  If  he  do  not,  the  country 
will  not  be  much  perplexed — they  will  then 
say  the  whole  affair  is  a  cross.  The  coun- 
try will  begin  to  think  that  those  Gentle- 
men below  me — the  Whigs — and  I  only 
wish  Whiggery  was  about  to  be  buried  for 
ever  with  Protection^feel  they  are  not 
quite  ripe  for  office — that  they  have  not 
quite  made  up  their  minds  for  office — 
though  no  doubt  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Carlisle  has  been  rewbigged 
for  the  occasion.  They — the  country — 
will  understand  that  the  cause  of  all  this 
mess  in  which  we  find  ourselves  involved 
is,  that  the  party  below  me  are  not  quite 
prepared  to  turn  out  the  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site. We  were  made  fools  of  on  Monday 
last,  as  though  it  had  been  the  1st  of 
April  —  we  have  discussed  the  question 
brought  forward  by  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
C.  Villiers)  a  whole  night,  and  we  are  on 
the  point  of  discussing  it  again,  and  bring- 
ing it  to  a  conclusion,  as  I  hoped,  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people  of  this  country — and 
now  we  suddenly  find  ourselves  removed 
further  than  ever  from  that  settlement. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  hope  the 
House  will  agree  to  adjourn,  and  leave  hon. 
Gentlemen  below  me  some  time  to  settle 
amicably  as  they  may  the  difference  that 
appears  to  exist  between  them. 

Mr.  C AYLEY  trusted  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  address  the  House  upon  the 
.point  at  issue,  the  more  especially  as  he 
was  an  old  soldier  upon  this  question,  and 
he  hoped  that  he  had  been  a  consistent 
one.  Ever  since  protection  had  been  abo- 
lished in  1846,  he  for  one  had  never  endea- 
voured to  restore  it.  He  was  perfectly 
conscious  that  it  never  could  be  restored. 
When  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton made  his  speech  the  other  night  upon 
the  Address,  he  thought  that  if  that  hon. 
Member  did  not  know  that  protection  was 
dead,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of 
restoring  it,  he  was  the  only  man  in  the 
country  who  was  ignorant  of  the  fact.  It 
seemed  to  him,  therefore,  to  be  somewhat 
unfair  that  he  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
position  as  that  predicament  in  which  he 
now  found  himself — without  any  locus 
poenitentia — without  any  means  of  escape. 
He  admitted  that  free  trade  had  conquered 
protection.     After  the  verdict^  the  cowi- 
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try  pronounced  bj  the  recent  election,  be 
for  one  would  never  attempt  to  restore  pro- 
tection, nor  try  to  obtain  eompeusation, 
except  for  financial  injustice.  The  passage 
in  the  Address  which  was  the  subject  of 
criticism,  as  he  uoderatood  it,  meant  that, 
if  the  finances  of  the  country  did  not  cor- 
respond with  the  recent  commercial  legis- 
lation, then  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  propose  such  measures  as  were 
equitable  and  just.  With  less  than  justice 
he  should  not  be  content.  That  was  what 
he  understood  was  recommended  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  For  his  part  he 
was  ready  to  be  loyal  to  the  law ;  and  it 
was  unfair,  when  he  was  willing  to  obey 
the  law  and  carry  it  out  with  simplicity  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  that  he  should  be 
asked  to  recant  everything  which  he  had 
ever  said.  Freedom  of  person,  freedom  of 
speech,  were  still  left  them,  and  he  was  in 
hope  that  a  liberal  Opposition  would  have 
also  allowed  them  liberty  of  thought.  He 
did  not  recant  his  opinions,  although  he 
might  have  modified  them.  At  the  same 
time  he  saw  the  House  placed  in  a  most  un- 
usual dilemma,  and  he  thought  that  it  would 
be  for  the  national  interest,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  public  service,  if  some  concessions 
were  made  upon  all  sides.  He,  for  one,  was 
perfectly  willing  to  permit  the  words  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
to  pass  without  opposition,  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  the  West  Riding  and  Manchester 
should  consent  to  them  ;  and  he  entreated 
his  hon.  Friends  whom  he  saw  around  him 
to  allow  the  discussion  to  come  to  an  end, 
and  to  leave  the  policy  of  free  trade,  which 
they  could  not  reverse,  free  from  attack. 
As  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  always  gave  him 
credit  for  the  honesty  of  his  conTictions. 
He  did  not  object,  on  the  contrary  he 
thought  he  was  quite  right,  having  changed 
his  convictions,  to  change  his  policy. 
There  was  only  some  difference  between 
them  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  carried 
out  his  change  of  opinion,  as  regarded  his 
party.  Wishing  to  see  this  unseemly  dis- 
cussion closed,  he  implored  the  House  to 
forget  all  party  dissensions,  and  at  once  to 
proceed  to  transact  the  other  business  of 
the  nation,  contenting  themselves  with  the 
acknowledgment  by  Qentlemen  upon  his 
side  that  protection  is  dead,  and  cannot, 
under  circumstances  like  the  present,  by 
any  possibility  be  restored. 

Mr.    ROBERT    PALMER   said,   he 
thought  the  matter  had  been  quite  suffi- 
ciently debated.      The  question  at  issue 
was,  whether  the  Qofornment  should  be 
Mr,  Gayley 


called  upon  to  assert  an  abatraet  proposi- 
tion, or  whether  the  House  would  adopt 
the  Amendment  moved  by  the  Government. 
Now  he  had  no  hesitation  in  si^ying  that 
his  own  feelings,  and  that  of  a  large  num* 
ber  of  his  friends,  were  in  direct  antagon- 
ism to  the  Motion  of  the  hoi|.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  Villiers),  and  tliat 
be  should  i-ecord  his  vote  against  it.  He 
could  not  possibly  concur  in  the  firat  para- 
graph of  that  Resolution,  namely,  that  the 
Act  of  1846  was  wise,  just,  and  beneficial. 
He  had  had  some  experienee  in  that  House* 
and  had  hardly  expected  to  be  called  upon, 
and  certainly  was  not  prepared,  to  turn 
round  and  recant  all  he  had  said  for  the 
last  twenty-six  years.  He  did  not  concur 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  the  main- 
tenance and  further  extension  of  the  policy 
of  Free  Trade,  as  opposed  to  that  of  Pro- 
tection,  would  best  enable  the  property 
and  industry  of  the  nation  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  would 
most  contribute  to  the  general  prosperity, 
welfare,  and  contentment  of  the  people. 
If  he  accepted  that  paragra{^,  he  would 
be  casting  a  slur,  he  would  be  pronouncing 
a  condemnation  of  all  their  previous  con- 
duct. For  his  part,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  recant  the  opinions  which  he  had  pre<f 
viously  expressed  and  previously  advocated; 
opinions  which  he  begged  the  House  to  re- 
member were  not  formed  to«day  or  yester- 
day,  upon  this  subject  of  protection  to  na- 
tive industry.  They  were  opinions  which 
had  been  framed  on  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  on  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Canning* 
on  the  opinions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the 
opinions  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  (Lord  John  Russell),  and  last,  not 
least,  upon  the  authority  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  J. 
Graham).  He  had  not  adopted  them  haa- 
tily,  or  without  consideration.  They  were, 
however,  perfectly  aware  that  the  sense  of 
the  country  was  against  their  opinions. 
They  felt  perfectly  confident  that  if  they 
were  to  propose  a  direct  Motion  to  renew 
the  duty  on  corn,  they  would  be  left  in  • 
small  minority.  He  was  totally  ignorant 
what  course  the  Government  would  pursue. 
AH  he  wished  to  say  was,  that  if  they 
adopted  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  PalniAi^ 
ston),  he  protested  againet  being  made  a 
party  to  that  Resolution.  The  country 
might  be  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  and  he 
bowed  to  its  decision  ;  but  if  it  were  put  to 
him  '*  aye,  or  no,"  to  say  whether  for  the 
last  six-and4wentj  years  ha  had  boav  aU 
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vroBg,  Md  tbat  he  would  on  no  oeeasion 
endeavour  to  prooure  roeaus  of  remed^'ing 
or  Alleviating  the  distresses  of  that  class 
which,  he  helieved,  had  been  injured — be 
must  protest  against  being  made  a  party 
to  such  A  EeaolutioB, 

YiAOOUKT  PALMERSTON:  I  cannot 
but  hope,  Siv,  that  the  oonversation  which 
has  taken  place  this  afternoon  affords  au 
isdicatioa  that  ve  have  a  prospeet  of  com- 
ing nearer  to  an  agreement  upon  this  great 
?ueatien  than  I  had  ventured  to  anticipate, 
must  say  that  what  we  have  beard  from 
the  hoQ.  Member  foj  the  North  Riding  of 
Torkshire  (Mr.  Cayley)  is  alike  honourable 
to  him  and  gratifying  to  us,  as  coming 
from  a  man  of  his  position  in  the  House 
and  in  the  country,  who,  always  perfectly 
independent,  always  respected  for  his  ex- 
eelleiit  judgment  and  sound  sense,  has 
hitherto  strongly  supported  Protection; 
and  who  now,  finding  himself  defeated  on 
that  question,  gracefully  acknowledges  his 
defeat,  and  yidds  his  private  convictions 
to  his  sense  <^  public  duty  and  national 
interest.  I  should  hope,  also,  that  his  ex- 
ample will  influence  those  who  have  acted 
with  htm,  and  that  others  on  that  side  of 
the  House  will  adopt  the  advice  which  my 
Imni.  Friend^^if  he  will  allow  me  to  caU 
him  so-^has  so  judiciously  propounded  to 
the  House.  My  hon.  Friena  the  Member 
for  Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Buncombe)  has  put 
a  question  to  me;  he  wants  to  know  how  I 
earae  by  the  Resolution  that  was  origi- 
nally framed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
J.  Graham).  I  can  only  tell  the  hon. 
Oentleman  that  I  came  by  it  by  very  law- 
liol  means.  I  mado  a  slight  altercation  in 
it,  for  the  purpose,  as  I  imagined*  of  avoid- 
ing discussion  now  on  collateral  points*-* 
as  to  compensation,  for  example — it  being 
understood  that  the  words  proposed  by  my 
right  hen.  Friend  apply  to  the  future,  and 
leave  the  Oovernment  open  to  propose  such 
measures  as  they  please  with  regard  to 
the  past,  leaving  us  equally  open  to  olyeet 
to  those  measures  if  they  ever  should  be 
brought  forward.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  insertion  of  those  words,  and  I  under- 
stand the  hon.  Member  for  the  North 
Riding  also  to  assent  to  those  words. 
Kow,  Sir,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Finsbury  hfis  asked  a  more  practical  ques- 
tion. My  hon.  Friend  asks  what  shall  I 
do,  supposing  the  Resolution  of  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  0.  Villiers)  to  be  rejected- 
will  I  than  propose  my  Amendment  as  a 
•ubatitiMa  &np  the  Amendment  which  Her 


Majesty's  Government  have  tendered  ?  I 
will  answer  that  question  by  asking  an* 
other  question.  Will  he  support  me  if  I 
do  so  ?  [Mr.  T.  Punoomj3«  ;  Yes;  I  will, 
as  against  the  Government.]  Well«  I  as* 
sure  him  that  if  I  am  encouraged  to  ex- 
pect adequate  support  in  that  Motion,  I 
shall  undoubtedly  propose  it;  and  I  should 
really  hope,  from  what  has  passed  this 
night,  supposing  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend  to  be  either  withdrawn  or  to  he 
negatived — that  is  to  say,  the  putting  of  it 
to  be  negatiTed-*-th|it  I  might  hope  to 
have  a  general  aoquie»oenoe  in  the  Reso* 
lution  of  whieh  I  have  given  ootiqe,  and 
for  which,  as  the  House  is  aware,  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  J.  Graham). 
But,  Sir,  I  do  trust  that  both  fides  of  the 
House  will  agree  that  it  really  is  of  great 
national  importance  that  this  great  ques- 
tioo  should  be  set  at  rest;  the  questioii 
being,  not  what  hon.  Gentlemen  on  one 
side  of  the  House  or  on  the  other  side 
think  of  the  justice  or  the  wisdom  of  the 
measures  of  1846.  but  what  they  deter- 
mine to  do  in  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  policy,  and  to  its  prudeqt  exten- 
sion, so  far  as  it  may  yet  remi^iu  to  extend 
it;  and  if  the  House  be  of  opinion  that 
that  policy  must  be  maintained— and  I 
think  there  can  hardly  be  ten  Members  of 
the  House  of  a  different  opinion,  because 
all  must  see,  whatever  they  may  wish,  that 
its  reversal  is  unattainable^— if  the  House, 
or  a  majority  of  the  House,  have  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  truth  that  that  policy  is 
irresistibly  established,  and  that  it  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  any  party  in  this  coun- 
try to  reverse  it — I  say  let  them  calm  the 
public  mind;  let  them  set  at  rest  those 
expectations  which  may  still  linger  in  the 
breasts  of  persons  out  of  doors,  that  by 
some  change  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  policy  may  by  possibility  be 
reversed;  let  this  House  answer  by  a  so- 
lemn affirmation  the  question  put  to  it  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  when  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  assembled;  and,  without 
inquiring  what  are  the  opinions  of  indivi- 
dual Members  on  past  transactions,  let  us, 
unanimously  if  possible  —  if  not,  by  the 
largest  possible  majority — affirm  what  is 
to  oe  henceforward  the  foundation  of  the 
commercial  legislation  of  the  country. 

Sir  BULWER  LYTTON  said,  that  the 
sole  question  which  the  House  had  to  de- 
cide was,  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  words 
a%ining  the  principle  of  free  trade,  which 
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Bhould  satisfy  tbe  common  sense  of  tbe 
great  body  of  tbe  people  out  of  doors,  and, 
at  tbe  same  time,  sbould  not  inflict  an  in- 
sidious condemnation  on  Gentlemen  upon 
bis  side  of  tbe  House  for  baving  conscien- 
tiously advocated  tbe  principles  wbicb  tbey 
believed  to  be  true.  For  bis  part,  be  could 
not  accept  tbe  Resolution  of  tbe  bon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  tbe  Member  for  Wol- 
verbampton,  because  it  did  insinuate  a  con- 
demnation upon  tbe  motives  and  past  con- 
duct of  bis  bon.  Friends.  Tbe  noble  Lord 
tbe  Member  for  Tiverton  bad,  bowever, 
proposed  a  Resolution  wbicb  was  wortby  of 
one  wbo  bad  been  long  accustomed  to  unite 
our  national  bonour  witb  our  political  in- 
terests. He  bad  listened  witb  very  grtfat 
attention  to  tbe  speecbes  of  tbe  rigbt  bon. 
Member  for  tbe  University  of  Oxford,  and 
of  tbe  rigbt  bon.  Baronet  tbe  Member 
for  Carlisle.  In  tbe  Resolution  tbey 
proposed  tbere  were  certain  expressions 
in  it  wbicb  made  bim  prefer  tbe  Amend- 
ment of  tbe  Cbancellor  of  tbe  Excbequer; 
but  be  felt  tbat  baving  agreed  upon  tbe 
tbing  tbey  meant  to  do,  tbere  was  no  neces- 
sity for  extreme  niceness  of  verbal  criti- 
cism, provided  tbe  bonour  of  Gentlemen 
was  sufficiently  protected.  He  did  not  con- 
sider, in  baving  accepted  tbe  Resolution, 
tbat  be  was  tbereby  precluded  from  doing 
bis  best  for  bis  constituents  in  tbe  way  of 
relief — not,  indeed,  attempting  to  obtain  a 
renewal  of  protection  under  false  names, 
but  by  a  fair  and  impartial  application  of 
free  trade,  wbicb,  indeed,  was  wbat  tbe 
farmers  tbemselves  demanded.  Cordially 
agreeing  in  wbat  bad  fallen  from  tbe  bon. 
Member  for  tbe  Nortb  Riding  of  Yorksbire, 
be  called  upon  Gentlemen  opposite  to  ex- 
bibit  tbe  same  conciliatory  spirit.  It  seem- 
ed to  bim  tbat  it  would  be  sometbing  ma- 
jestic and  wortby  of  tbem,  as  a  representa- 
tive assembly,  if  tbey  could  on  sncb  an 
occasion  lay  aside  tbeir  party  interests 
and  political  jealousies,  and  join  unani- 
mously in  tbe  affirmation  of  a  principle 
wbicb  was  to  guide  tbeir  future  policy.  It 
was  for  tbe  interest  of  tbe  principle  itself 
tbat  its  affirmation  sbould  not  be  carried  by 
an  insignificant  majority;  wben  tbe  evil  in- 
curred by  tbe  bitterness  of  contest  would 
be  ill  compensated  by  tbe  insignificancy  of 
tbe  triumpb.  He,  tberefore,  earnestly  re- 
commended bon.  Gentlemen  to  follow  tbe 
example  bis  bon.  Friend  bad  set,  and  tbus 
propose  tbe  final  and  peaceful  settlement 
of  tbis  momentous  question. 
Tbe  Marquess  of  GRANBY :  Sir,  I 
Sir  B.  LytUrn 


was  anxious  to  ascertain,  wbetber  or  no 
tbe  bon.  Member  for  Wolverbampton  (Mr. 
C.  Yilliers)  would  accept  or  reject  tbe  pro- 
posal made  to  bim. 

Mr.  bright  :  Tbe  question  was  put 
to  tbe  Government,  and  not  to  bim. 

Tbe  Marquess  of  GRANBY  :  Well,  of 
course,  I  must  leave  tbe  bon.  Gentleman 
tbe  Member  for  Wolverbampton  to  decide 
for  bimself  wbetber  or  not  be  will  per- 
severe witb  bis  Motion.  For  my  own 
part,  Sir,  I  bave  no  besitation  in  saying, 
tbat  I  bope  tbe  bon.  Gentleman  will  per- 
severe witb  bis  Motion.  [ ''  Hear,  bear ! ' '] 
Yes,  I  say,  I  bope  be  will.  I  heard  tbe 
bon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright) 
declare  tbe  other  evening  tbat  those  bon. 
Gentlemen  who  pretended  to  be  free* 
traders,  but  wbo  were  not  prepared  to 
vote  for  the  Motion  of  tbe  bon.  Member 
for  Wolverbampton  in  approval  of  "re- 
cent legislation,"  were  no  free-traders  at 
all.  Now,  my  own  opinion  is,  and  I  tell  . 
tbe  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Titerton 
(Viscount  Palmerston),  that  if  be  does  not 
divide  upon  bis  Amendment,  the  opinion 
will  go  out  to  America  tbat  tbe  House  of 
Commons  is  in  favour  of  Protection — tbat 
be  dared  not  divide  tbe  House  on  tbe 
question.  Last  year  a  similar  Motion  was 
proposed  in  this  House,  and  I  received  no 
answer  to  tbe  speech  which  I  then  made 
— no  answer  to  it  is  made  now,  and  1 
foresee  that,  in  the  present  House,  unless 
the  bon.  Member  perseveres  witb  bis  Mo- 
tion, that  I  will  not  bave  an  opportunity 
of  addressing  it.  Sir,  I,  for  one,  cannot 
give  my  assent  to  any  one  of  these  Reso- 
lutions. I  totally  dissent  from  each  and 
all  of  tbem.  I  agree  with  an  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  has  spoken,  tbat  tbere  is  so 
much  confusion — so  much  mystification-* 
so  much  doubt  and  obscurity  about  tbem» 
that  I,  as  well  as  others,  am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  make  out  what  tbe  difference  be- 
tween tbe  several  propositions  is.  I  own» 
Sir,  tbat  I  am  completely  baffled.  So 
tbat,  if  tbis  debate  be  continued,  I  hope 
that  I  may  not  be  debarred  from  express- 
ing my  opinion;  but,  in  case  I  sbould  not 
bave  tbat  opportunity*  I  now  distinctly 
avow  my  determination  to  dissent  from  aU 
those  Resolutions  or  Amendments.  I  do 
not  think,  whilst  I  admit  tbe  general  pros* 
perity  of  tbe  country,  tbat  that  prosperity 
is  owing  to  recent  commercial  legislation. 
I  think  it  is  owing  to  other  causes.  I 
believe  that  tbe  Free  Trade  system  itself 
has  not  as  yet  been  fully  developed*    I 
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'most  repeat  a  hope  that  the  House  will 
give  me  another  opportunity  \  of  relieving 
my  mind  upon  this  question — upon  the 
question  whether  or  no  the  country  at 
large  has  heen  benefited  by  those  commer- 
cial measures — I  mean  permanently  bene- 
fited; for  I  do  not  deny  that  the  poorer 
classes  are  better  off  now  than  they  were 
previously  to  1846;  and  I  say,  further, 
that  if  this  be  so,  I  think 'that  some 
apology — some  acknowledgment — is  due 
to  the  memory  of  that  distinguished  indi- 
vidual. ["  Hear,  hear  !  "]  Yes,  Sir,  I 
say  that  some  acknowledgment  is  dae  to 
the  memory  of  that  man  whose  patriotism 
I,  for  one,  never  doubted — and  the  purity 
of  whose  motives  I  never  impugned.  I 
say  that,  if  what  is  alleged  in  the  Resolu- 
tion proposed  to  us  be  true,  which  I  deny 
— then  that  some  acknowledgment  is  due 
to  his^  memory — an  acknowledgment  that 
he  was  not  only  patriotic  and  conscien- 
tious, but  that  he  was  also  foreseeing  and 
sagacious.  May  I  add  one  word;  may  I 
address  myself  for  one  moment  to  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — may  I  tell  him  that  I  cordi- 
ally agree  with  him  in  what  he  stated  the 
other  night  ?  I  fully  admit  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  never  brought  the  ques- 
tion of  Protection  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  I  am  sure  that  he,  too, 
will  be  ready  to  admit  that,  at  all  events, 
he  has  been  generously,  and  without  re- 
serve, supported  by  the  Protectionist  party 
on  this  question,  both  in  this  House  and 
out  of  it.  Sir,  with  these  few  words  I 
quit  the  subject  for  the  present.  1  am 
not  about  to  oppose  myself  to  the  delibe- 
rate verdict  of  the  country  as  expressed 
against  Protection.  It  is  not  my  wish  to 
agitate  England  in  favour  of  that  prin- 
ciple; but,  entertaining  the  opinion  as  I 
do,  that  the  prosperity  which  I  admit 
exists,  and  which,  I  fear,  will  not  last,  is 
owing  to  other  causes  than  Free  Trade,  I 
beg  to  conclude,  thanking  the  House  for 
the  indulgence  with  which  they  have  lis- 
tened to  me,  by  saying  that  I  reserve  to 
myself  the  right  to  maintain  those  opin- 
ions whenever  and  wherever  I  may  think 
fit  to  advocate  them. 

Mb.  butler  JOHNSTONE  said,  that 
he  had  listened  with  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  remarks  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  and  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  but  little  use  in 
the  House  of  Commons  wasting  its  time 
about  a  mere  abstract  form  of  words.  He 
believed  the  real  question  was  the  passing 


a  formal  Resolution  as  to  whether  Free 
Trade  was  to  be  adopted  or  not.  After 
the  frank  admission  of  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  they  bowed  to  the  decision 
of  the  country,  he  thought  it  useless  to 
discuss  the  subject  further.  For  his  own 
part  he  entirely  coincided  in  the  Amend- 
ment, and  in  the  observations  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. As  for  Protection  itself,  there  was 
no  longer  any  use  in  talking  about  it — 
never  was  an  enemy  so  stabbed,  maimed, 
and  mutilated.  As  an  independent  Mem- 
ber of  that  House,  and  exercising  a  free 
and  unbiassed  opinion,  he  would  vote 
against  the  Resolutions  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wolverhampton,  because  they  con- 
tained an  indirect  attack  upon  the  policy, 
character,  and  conduct  of  hon.  Members 
on  his  (Mr.  Johnstone's)  side  of  the 
House. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Berkshire  seems  somewhat  to  complain 
that  I  have  not  before  replied  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets;  but  I  confess  that  that 
question  was  of  so  peculiar  a  character  that 
it  was  difficult  for  me  to  address  myself  to 
it.  It  seemed,  in  fact,  to  bo  a  contingency 
dependent  upon  an  hypothesis — "If  an 
hon.  Gentleman  with  whom  I  have  no  po- 
litical connexion  is  prepared  to  do  some- 
thing, am  I  then  prepared  to  do  something 
else  V*  I  naturally  thought  that  the  most 
logical  and  legitimate  course  would  have 
been  for  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Wolverhampton,  or  his  friends,  jto  have  ex- 
pressed their  feelings  upon  the  subject  first; 
and  then,  when  I  was  acquainted  with  their 
views,  I  could,  of  course,  communicate  my 
own  to  the  House.  But  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has  not  risen,  I,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  take  the  liberty 
now  of  addressing  you.  My  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Leicestershire  (the 
Marquess  of  Granby)has  reminded  me  how 
generously,  and  without  reserve,  I  have 
been  supported  b^  the  Protectionist  party  in 
this  House  and  m  the  country;  and  I  can 
truly  say.  Sir,  that  ever  since  I  have  been 
honoured  by  that  confidence,  of  which  till 
the  last  hour  of  my  life  I  shall  be  proud,  I 
have  done  every  thing  that  any  ability  I 
possess  could  command,  or  any  energy  I 
had  could  accomplish,  in  behalf  of  the 
cause  of  the  land  of  England.  I  think  it 
has  been  unjustly  treated  by  jrecent  legisla- 
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tion;  Vfit,  as  far  aa  tha  tenns  go  vhteh  I 
ha?a  used  in  tha  AnandmeDt  I  have  laid 
upon  the  table  of  tha  House,  I  oannot  re^ 
aist  tha  eonviotion  that  recent  legislation, 
ao  far  as  it  has  produced  cheapness  of  proi* 
visions,  has  contributed  to  the  welfare  of 
the  working  classes.  One  would  suppose, 
Sir,  from  some  obsenrations  that  haye  been 
made,  and  from  the  derisive  cheers  which 
oeeasionallj  arise  from  Gentlemen  opposite, 
that  a  Protectionist  Oovernment  had  sud^' 
danlj  come  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
to  announce  that  thej  had  changed  their 
opinions.  I  can  only  say  that  if  any  Oen- 
tleman  supposes  that  to  be  the  case,  he 
must  taka  a  very  erroneous  and  perverted 
view  of  what  has  occurred.  Here  is  a 
Government  which  in  no  way  succeeded  te 
office  in  connexion  with  that  question.  With 
tha  consent  and  concurrence,  not  only  of 
the  House,  but  of  the  whole  country,  it 
was  determined  that  tha  question  of  protec* 
tion  shotild  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the 
country,  to  be  declared  by  a  general  elec- 
tion. The  verdict  of  the  country  has  been 
of  an  unmistakeable  character.  We  have 
bowed  to  that  unequivocal  declaration.  If 
we  had  acceded  to  office  in  order  to  advocate 
a  system  of  protection-^if  we  had  dissolved 
Parliament  on  that  question,  and  found 
that  the  country  would  not  support  us,  we 
should  have  felt  it  our  duty  immediately 
to  relinquish  the  posts  which  we  now  oo« 
eupy;  but.  Sir,  I  am  not  aware,  ft'om  all 
that  has  occurred,  that  that  is  at  all  our 
dutyt  and  if  there  be  any  Gentleman  in 
this  House  who  thinks  that  it  is  our  duty, 
and  if  it  Is  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
this  House  that  it  is  our  duty,  that  is 
an  issue  which  can  easily  and  speedily  be 
tried.  Sir,  I  have  said  myself  that  this 
was  a  question  of  taxation.  No  one  has 
pretended,  for  example,  that  the  native  in^ 
dustry  of  any  country  has  a  right  to  any 
artificial  support  unless  it  be  subjected  to 
some  peculiar  burdens  or  to  some  weight  of 
taxation  which  otherwise  might  not  be  con-* 
sidered  of  an  equitable  character.  If  I 
And  that  protection,  as  it  is  called,  being 
now  abrogated,  it  is  yet  possible  to  recom- 
mend to  the  House  a  policy  which  will  re* 
lieve  the  interests  that  are  suffering  from 
tha  withdrawal  of  that  system,  and  which 
will  allow  them  to  compete  with  tha  indus^ 
try  of  the  world  as  fair  rivals,  I  think  that 
that  is  not  only  a  consistent  course  for  one 
who  has  advocated  the  principle  of  protec" 
tion  in  former  times,  but  that  I  am  still 
doing  my  duty  to  that  party  in  this  House 
and  out  of  it  who  have  ao  gaqeroualy  sop- 
The  ClumceUor  of  the  Sxchequer 


ported  me;  and  I  declare  meat  sinoafalj 
that  it  is  only  baoause  I  think  I  can  bring 
forward  measures  which  will  have  tha  effect 
of  relieving  all  those  interests  that  have 
suffered  from  tha  precipitate  abrogatioD  of 
past  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  af  ooatri- 
huting  to  the  general  advantage  of  the 
community,  that  I  eonaent  for  a  momaat  to 
hold  the  position  whioh  I  now  eeoupy. 
Sir,  I  shall  now  advort-raltheugh  physi* 
cally,  as  you  will  perceive,  I  feel  it  almost 
impossible  to  address  the  House-— I  shall 
now  advert  to  the  point  which  is  particu- 
larly before  us-«^the  Motiaa  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton, as  amended  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oarlisle,  and 
the  oontingent  Amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton.  Now,  Sir, 
we  have  heard  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Carlisle  a  minute  nar- 
rative of  his  connexion  with  the  doeo- 
ments  now  upon  the  table  of  the  Hoasa. 
The  House  will  perhaps  permit  me,  on  tha 
part  of  the  Government,  with  equal  frank- 
ness, and  I  hope  with  not  less  hravity,  to 
detail  the  course  whioh  we  have  thought  it 
right  to  pursue,  and  the  cause  which  in- 
duced us  to  taka  such  a  course.  We  have 
heard  to-night  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Oariisle  a  complete 
vindication  of  the  passage  once  so  muck 
criticised  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech.  That 
right  hon.  Gentleman  told  us  to-night,  that 
slthough,  in  his  opinion,  there  was  no 
claim  for  compensation  by  any  interest  in 
the  country  for  any  injury  they  may  have 
experienced  from  recent  legislation,  still 
he  thought  it  was  a  legitimate  subject 
for  Parliamentary  decision.  I  think  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  took  a  constitu* 
tional  course,  and  used  constitutional  Ian* 
guage  in  speaking  on  that  subject.  For 
what.  Sir,  were  the  words  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Speech?  After  laying  down  in  an 
unequivocal  manner  that  the  principle  of 
our  commercial  legislation  had,  after  due 
deliberation,  been  settled  by  the  country 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  unrestrieted 
competition,  Her  Majesty  said  that  if  the 
House  should  be  of  opinion  that  any  great 
interests  had  suffered  bv  the  recent  legis- 
lation, which  had  contributed  to  the  com- 
mon weal.  Her  Majesty  recommended  that 
the  House  should  take  their  claims  into 
consideration.  Why,  Sir,  that  is  exactly 
the  course  which  the  right  hon.  Gentiemaa 
approves  of.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
used  the  irord  *'  compensation"  *g*iD  and 
again;  and  upon  that  word^ indeed,,  he 
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baaed  most  of  Ina  observatienf,  and  the 
oour&e  which  hereoommeiided  to  the  House. 
But  I  must  saj.  Sir,  that  it  would  have 
been  oonycnient  to  the  House,  when  a  per- 
soa  of  8ueb  bi^^  authority  founded  the 
reeommendation  of  a  eertain  policy  upon  a 
pbraae,  if  be  bad  at  least  referred  to  some 
antbeniio  record  for  the  sentiment  which 
be  ^oied.  I  baye  bad  no  opportunity  of 
previooa  investigation,  but  I  confess  I  don't 
remember  that  in  any  Parliamentary  dis^ 
oussion  of  the  question  the  word  **  compen- 
sation" was  oyer  brought  forward.  It  is 
posatbia  that  the  right  hen.  Gentleman 
may  or  may  not  haye  found  such  a  pbrase 
in  some  eieeiioneering  speech  or  another, 
by  some  Member  or  another  sitting  on  this 
Mde  of  the  House;  but  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  is  the  last  person  in  this  House 
who  ought  to  encourage  our  having  re* 
eourse  to  electioneering  speeches,  in  order 
to  deduce  from  them  the  opinions  of  great 
statesmen,  and  the  maxims  thai  ought  to 
regulate  the  policy  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. Well,  Sir,  I  contend  that  upon 
iba  declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself,  the  passage  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  is  fully  vindicated;  that  that  Speech 
was  drawn  up  on  the  true  principle*-of 
oonrse,  with  that  due  reserve  which  should 
always  exist  in  all  Royal  documents  of  the 
kind— that  there  was  a  clear  and  definite 
atatement  as  to  the  state  of  the  eoun* 
try,  and  other  important  points,  and  also 
allusions  equally  Parliamentary  and  eonsti- 
tutieiial  with  reference  to  points  of  other 
importance  which  were  left  to  further  con- 
sideration. I  say  that  the  expositions  of 
the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
humble  words  which  I  may  have  used, 
would  have  removed  any  doubt,  had  any 
doubt  existed,  as  to  the  meaning  of  that 

S articular  passage  in  Her  Majesty 's  Speech, 
at  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  a 
doubt  did  exist  on  the  subject,  because  I 
did  not,  before  the  Address  was  moved, 
name  the  day  on  which  I  would  bring  for- 
ward my  financial  atatement.  Why,  Sir, 
there  were  peculiar  reasons  which  rendered 
it  impossible  to  fix  the  day  for  that  pur- 
pose then;  and  I  thought  that,  before  the 
Address  was  moved,  to  say  that  on  an 
early  day  I  should  bring  forward  my  state- 
ment, without  fixing  the  precise  day,  would 
have  had  an  air  of  a  not  very  satisfactory 
kind,  and  that  it  would  be  much  better,  as 
the  day  could  not  be  fixed,  to  refer  to  it  in 
the  few  words  which  I  should  probably  have 
to  address  to  the  House  in  the  eourse  of 
tlia  •yemng.    But,  Sir,  tbera  is  so  doubt 


that,  from  the  first,  there  was  seme  ittia* 
conception  en  the  subject;  a  miseoneeptioa 
which  I  must  say,  was  eagerly  fostered  by 
those  wbotbund  it  oonv^ient  for  their  own 
purposes  to  do  so.  At  last  it  became  evident 
that  there  was  a  general  fieeling  in  the 
House  that  there  should  be  some  deckia* 
tioo  on  the  part  of  Parliameat,  expressing 
their  opinion  that  the  verdict  of  the  eoustry 
had  been  decisively  unfavourable  to  the 
principle  of  a  protective  pdicy;  and,  al> 
though  I  think  mysdf,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  declarations  of  that  kind  by  new  Par- 
liaments are  not  extremely  expedient;  bo* 
cause,  after  all,  they  do  not  settle  any 
questioa — they  do  not  bind  even  the  next 
Session-^hey  do  not  in  any  way  affeot 
opinion;  and  I  should  be  sorry  myself*^ 
wishing  most  sincerely  that  the  prinotple 
of  unrestricted  competition  should  not  bow 
be  distnrbed-^I  say,  I  should  be  very  sorry 
if  the  only  security  for  that  result  was  a 
hasty  vote  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
Parliament.  But,  bearing  that  there  was  a 
general  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  belier'. 
ing  from  many  indications  which  I  met 
with  in  the  House  that  the  Resolution  to 
be  proposed  was  not  of  a  party  character 
^^that  is,  not  of  a  party  character  in  the 
more  limited  and  odious  sense  of  the  [Arase 
-^we  were  of  opinion  that  no  opposition 
should  be  made,  if  some  Resolution  was 
brought  forward  which  was  in  its  cha* 
racter  quite  unequivocal  as  to  the  fact  that 
the  country  had  decided  in  favour  of  the 
system  of  free  trade,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  hereafter  sincerely 
to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  unrestricted 
competition  in  their  financial  and  commer* 
cial  legislation.  For  myself  individually, 
of  course  I  could  have  no  objection  to  such 
a  Resolution,  because  in  the  measures  which 
I  have  to  recommend  to  the  House,  if  there 
be  one  feature  more  decided  than  another, 
it  is  that  they  are  based  upon  the  principle 
of  unrestricted  eompetition-f^that  that  prin- 
ciple must  be  hereafter  the  basis  of  our 
whole  commercial  system ;  for,  nnless  un* 
restricted  competition  be  the  principle  of 
our  financial  and  commercial  policy,  that 
which  I  would  recommend  cannot  be  sup* 
portod.  I  will  not  now — ^as  I  could  not 
ieel  justified  in  doing  so  on  a  previous  occa* 
sion — I  will  not  now,  I  say,  be  led  into 
any  reference  to  the  character  of  those 
measures;  for  I  am  sure  the  House  will 
feel  that  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  do  so. 
All  I  can  say,  in  answer  to  my  noble  Friend 
(the  Marqness  of  Granby)  b,  that,  as  be 
aisknowleogea,  and  all  moat  aeknowladge. 
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that  tbe  yerdict  of  the  country  is  opposed 
to  that  priDciple  which  for  so  many  years 
we  supported — feeling  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  man  in  this  House  to  propose  legis- 
lation founded  upon  that  principle  with  any 
success,  or  with  any  hope  of  carrying 
such  measures,  I  trust  he  will  find,  when 
those  measures  are  brought  forward,  that 
I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  just 
claims  of  those  who,  I  think,  have  been 
unfairly  treated  by  recent  legislation. 
Under  these  circumstances,  what  was  the 
course  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
took?  My  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Derby),  to  whose  opinion  we  deferred,  met 
his  friends,  and  communicated  to  them 
frankly  his  opinion  that,  if  a  Resolution 
were  brought  forward  declaring  that  the 
verdict  of  the  country  had  been  expressed 
in  an  unequivocal  manner,  and  announcing 
that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  to  adhere  to  and  develop  the 
principle  of  unrestricted  competition,  it 
would  be  most  unwise  in  any  way  to  keep 
alive  the  controversy  by  opposing  it;  but 
that  it  was  perfectly  open  to  any  Gentle- 
man on  this  side  of  the  House  who  ob- 
jected in  any  way  to  acknowledging  what 
may  be  called  almost  a  fact  rather  than  a 
prevailing  dogma,  to  take  no  part  in  the 
debate  or  in  the  division,  if  there  were  one. 
It  was  the  noble  Lord's  opinion,  however, 
that,  as  to  the  fact,  we  should  heartily  and 
unequivocally  endeavour  that  the  declara- 
tion should  be  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Now,  the  draft  of  a 
Resolution  also  reached  me  which  I  was 
told  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  House.  I 
am  sure  that  what  has  occurred  to-night 
must  be  very  instructive,  especially  to 
those  who  have  taken  their  seats  in  this 
House  for  the  first  time.  They  must  have 
received  a  rich  lesson  as  to  the  mode  by 
which  the  opposition  is  carried  on.  All  I 
know  is,  that  when  we  sat  on  the  benches 
opposite  we  were  more  discreet.  I  do  not 
remember  any  such  frank  confessions  hav- 
ing ever  been  made  in  our  time.  When 
we  change  sides,  our  youthful  adherents 
will  have  received  a  lesson  as  to  how  it  is 
possible  to  combine  and  manage  mankind. 
Well,  I  say,  a  Resolution — I  suppose  it 
came  from  the  clouds — fell  into  my  hands, 
and  although  it  was  most  precise  and  une- 
quivocal in  the  declaration  that  the  coun- 
try had  decided  that  the  principle  of  unre- 
stricted competition  was  to  be  the  principle 
of  our  commercial  policy — and  that  in  all 
their  future  measures  it  was  the  duty  of 
^  Ministers  to  adhere  to  that  principle,  there 
Tke  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


was  nothing  in  that  Resolution  which  I  or 
any  other  Gentleman  on  this  side  of  the 
House  could  not  have  accepted.  Under 
these  circumstances,  my  noble  Friend  re- 
commended those  who  are  proud  to  be  his 
followers  frankly  to  accept  that  Resolution, 
if  it  were  brought  forward.  There  was  no 
secret  made  of  the  advice  which  he  gave. 
We  should  not  have'  cared  if  it  had  been 
made  known  at  Charing-cross;  and  proba- 
bly it  was  made  known  at  Charing-cross. 
But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is, 
that  the  moment  this  advice  was  known, 
three  odious  epithets  were  put  into  the 
Resolution.  Now,  that  is  not  the  way  to 
bring  about  a  unanimous  decision  of  the 
House  upon  a  subject  of  such  vast  im- 
portance; for  the  only  consequence  of  such 
a  course  must  be,  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  and  his  Friends  will  never 
obtain  their  object  by  it;  because,  whether 
they  gain  the  division  or  not,  it  can  only 
be  by  a  small  majority,  which  would  neces- 
sarily give  the  country  and  the  world  the 
idea  that  upon  this  vital  question,  which 
we  are  all  agreed  is  settled  at  last,  there 
are  arrayed  two  great  parties.  Well,  Sir, 
a  Resolution  very  different  from  the  Reso- 
lution which  I  first  saw,  was  at  length 
placed  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  it 
became  us  then  to  consider  what  was  the 
course  which  we  should  pursue.  It  was 
quite  clear  that,  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton persisted  in  moving  his  Resolution, 
there  would  not  only  be  a  division,  but  a 
division  of  a  most  balanced  kind;  that,  in- 
stead of  commencing  the  new  Parliament 
by  a  declaration  which  would  stop  further 
agitation  on  this  controversial  topic,  we 
should  commence  the  new  Parliament  by  a 
movement  which  would  render  this  ques- 
tion again  the  means  of  demarcation  be- 
tween parties.  It  was  suggested,  I  believe, 
that  the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  not  only  be  injurious  to 
the  feelings  of  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  but  that  it  had  not  been  re- 
ceived with  much  favour  by  many  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side.  It  was,  therefore, 
not  impossible  that  we  might  have  moved 
the  previous  question  with  some  prospect 
of  success.  To  have  recommended  our 
friends,  for  the  sake  of  unanimity,  to  have 
acceded  to  the  Resolution,  was  quite  im- 
possible. It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that 
these  are  only  words — that  many  who 
did  not  think  the  legislation  of  1846 
wise  and  beneficial  may  be  of  that  opin- 
ion now,  though  they  thou^  otherwise 
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then.     Bttt,  Sir,  no  one  can  baye  two 
opinions  as  to  the  meaning  and  the  motive 
with   which  these  words  were  inserted; 
and  we  were  of  opinion  that  in  public  as 
in  priyate  life,  it  was  a  mistake  to  submit 
to  insult.     Under  these  circumstances,  we 
endeayoured  to  draw  out  a  distinct  Reso- 
lution which  we  considered  would  conciliate 
jour  opinions  to  such  a  degree  that  we 
hoped  it  might  be  accepted.     I  have  not 
the  Resolution  at  hand,  but  I  can  suffi- 
ciently recollect  to  know  that  it  most  une- 
quivocallj  declared  our  opinion  that  the 
welfare  of  the  working  classes  was  attri- 
butable  to  the  cheapness  of  proyisions  oc- 
casioned by  recent  legislation.  We  thought 
that  that  was  a  declaration  which  would 
have  been  received  by  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite as  a  sign  of  a  conciliatory  feeling  on 
our  side;  and  we  did  hope  that  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  this  side  of  the  House — how- 
ever they  might  object  to  the  policy  which 
produced  that  result — although  they  might 
still  be  of  opinion  that  great  and  unneces- 
sary injuries  had  been  incurred  by  a  par- 
ticular class  occasioned  by  the  precipitate 
legislation  on  the  question — would  still  not 
attempt  to  deny  the  fact  that  cheapness  of 
provisions  had  contributed  to  the  welfare 
of  the  working  classes.  We  therefore  made 
that  declaration  most  unequivocally.     We 
laid  down,   as  we  thought,  in   language 
which  could  not  be  mistaken,  what  our 
opinion  was  as  to  the  principle  of  our  com- 
mercial legislation.     We  did  that  in  lan- 
guage so  distinct  and  so  precise,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  himself  said,   that 
language  could  go  no  further  on  that  point. 
We  said  more  than  that;  we  said  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  rigidly 
and  unreservedly  to  adhere  to  this  prin- 
ciple in  all  the  measures  we  should  bring 
forward  in  future.  And  this  Resolution  has 
been  called  a  frigid  Resolution.     I  can  as- 
sure the  House  that  it  was  not  conceived 
in  any  spirit  of  that  kind— it  was  brought 
forward  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation  to  all  par- 
ties, and  we  were  in  hopes  that  it  might 
have  been  accepted  by  the  House  as  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.     There  is  another 
Amendment — the  Amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton — which  is 
contingent  upon  the  Amendment  which  I 
have  proposed.     And,  besides  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord,  there  is  a  fourth 
Amendment,   which  has  been  announced 
to-night  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Carlisle.     It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cuss an  Amendment  which  is  not  printed; 


but,  as  far  as  I  could  follow  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  his  Amendment  means  this — 
that  if  Ministers  bring  forward  measures 
which  injure  certain  classes  in  the  country, 
those  classes  shall  have  no  claim  to  com- 
pensation.    I  understand  this  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Amend- 
ment :  that  in  subsequent  legislation,  such 
as  we  have  intimated,  there  shall  be  no 
compensation  claimed,  but  that  the  House 
will  reserve  to  itself  the  right  of  consider- 
ing the  propriety  of  compensation  for  le- 
gislation that  has  passed.     If  that  be  his 
meaning,  I  shall  not  be  yery  captious  on 
the  subject.     But  we  have  to  decide  what 
we  shall  do  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Wolverhampton  per- 
sists in  the  course  which  he  has  taken.     I 
shall  certainly  resist  the  Resolution  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  on  the  grounds- 
which  1  have  already  stated  to  the  House. 
I  think  it  unjust,  ungenerous,  and  unwise; 
and  I  think  that  the  House  will  regret  the 
day  that  they  adopt  or  sanction  that  Reso- 
lution.    With  respect  to  the  two  Amend- 
ments before  the  House,  I  confess  that  the 
question  is  really  assuming  too  trifling  a 
character.     Between  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wolverhampton 
and  ourselves  there  is  a  clear  case  of  dif- 
ference.    He  has  asserted  his  opinion  in  a 
way  which  is  most  injurious  to  us,  and  in  a 
way  which  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  general 
policy,  is  unwise.     To  such  a  Resolution, 
therefore,  I  shall  give  my  unhesitating  op- 
position.  But,  with  respect  to  the  Amend- 
ment which  has  been  suggested  by  the 
noble  Lord,  I  confess,  that  although  I  may 
have  that  parental  fondness  which  has  been 
already  confessed  in  the  debate,  I  cannot 
feel  that  I  should  be  justified  in  opposing 
the  general  feeling  of  the  House  in  any  re- 
spect whatever.    In  the  noble  Lord's  Reso- 
lution there  may  be  expressions  to  which  I 
might  demur;  th^re  may  be  expressions  in 
it  which  I  might  regret  to  see  placed  on 
the  Journals  of  the  House  with  my  indivi- 
dual responsibility  and  sanction;  but,  after 
all,  that  is  a  mere  fighting  about  words, 
and  not  about  facts.  There  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  and  the  Government 
respecting  the  fact  that  the  country  has 
adopted  in  an  unequivocal  manner  the  sys- 
tem of  free  trade;   and  I  must  say  that 
nothing  surprises  me  more  than  the  deep 
regret  which  some  hon.  Members  opposite 

Ishow  that  the  country  has  adopted  that 
system.  It  seems  always  to  occasion  them 
irritation  that  the  question  does  not  still 
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rMliiitt  Att  tttiftettled  qiteBttot),  to  divide  tbe 
Hottie  IMI  before.  I  believe  that  there  is 
h6  dfflforeiioe  between  ue  with  respeot  to 
faetB;  that  it  is  &  mere  question  of 
phrased;  aiid  I  certainly  shall  not  oppose 
the  general  feeling  of  the  Honse  as  regards 
any  preference  they  may  have  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  ove^  that 
ef  the  Government.  That  is  a  question  of 
tcry  minor  importance.  The  real  question 
before  us  is,  whether  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  and  his  friends 
ure  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  this  side  of 
tiie  House,  and  of  many  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  by  a  course  which  I  think-^ 
totally  irrespective  of  personal  feeling — is 
most  impolitic  and  unwise. 

LottD  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  hope,  Sir. 
iketwithstanding  some  parts  of  the  speech 
'of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Ohi^ncellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  (he  tone  of  his  con- 
cluding observations,  that  the  House  may 
yet-  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  decision  on  this 
subject  which  will,  at  least,  include  the 
great  majority  of  the  House,  and  settle 
the  important  question  witich  has  so  long 
been  in  dispute  between  what  is  called 
"  Free  Trade'*  and  what  goes  by  the  name 
of  "Protection."  I  shall  not  now  enter 
into  the  early  part  of  the  remarks  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  whether  the 
Government  are  or  are  not  properly  a  Pro- 
tectionist Government-^whether  they  came 
in  on  the  ground  of  Protection,  or  were  at 
Ell  bound  to  adhere  to  the  system.  I  hope, 
Sir,  there  may  come  another  day  when  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
entire  dissent  from  the  statements  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  hnt  this  is  not  the 
time  to  do  so.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that 
when  this  Parliament  was  assembled,  it 
was  desirable,  in  the  first  place,  that  some 
decision  should  be  come  to  on  the  great 

Suestion  of  Commercial  and  financial  po*- 
cy  on  which  the  country  has  been  so  long 
divided;  and  that,  in  the  next  place,  it  was 
desirable  that  those  who  had  made  them- 
selves the  peculiar  advocates,  and  styled 
themselves  the  sole  defenders,  of  the  in^ 
terest  which  had  been  afiected  by  recent 
legislation,  should  have  a  full  and  ample 
opportunity  of  laying  before  this  House 
and  the  country  the  measures  which  they 
consider  will  repair  any  evils  which  may 
have  been  done,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
duce to  the  general  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. These  two  principles  have  guided  my 
conduct  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  Session.     I  own  that  v^ith  respect 


a  great  mistake  had  been  made  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  in  not  advising  Her 
Majesty  in  the  Speech  fW>m  the  Thtx)ne  to 
make  a  clear  and  explicit  declaration  upon 
the  subject  of  Free  Trade,    t  quite  agree 
with  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  in  the  general  pnt- 
dence,  on  ordinary  occasions,  of  not  giving 
advice  to  the  Crown  to  allude  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  to  questions  and  topics 
which  may  immediately  excite  debate.  Bot, 
Sir,  this  ifi  no  ordinary  ooeasion.    This  is 
a  great  and  extraordinary  occasion;  and, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  previous 
opinions— -whatever  might  have  been  the 
ne#B  ef  Her  Majesty's  Ministers)  I  think 
it  was  a  duty  which  they  owed  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  advise  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  place  upon  record  in  the  Speech 
firom  the  Throne  a  decision  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether  or  no  the  commercial  policy 
which  has  no#  been  in  existence  tor  the 
last  eight  years*  was  to  be  maintained  and 
extended,  whether  it  was  to  be  reversed,  or 
whether  it  was  to  be  altered.    Sir,  I  am 
confirmed  in  this  view  by  the  Course  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  taken,  because 
there  is  no  question  now  as  to  whether  it 
was  wise  or  not  to  have  an  abstract  Reso- 
lution.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
has  proposed  a  Resolution  in  regard  to  our 
commercial  legislation,  and  has  thus,  as  it 
were,  introduced  a  sort  of  supplement  to 
the  Queen's  Speech,  supplying  what  was 
deficient  in  that  Speech.     My  Opinion  is, 
that  those  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
and  all  those  who  have  taken  an  interest  in 
this  great  question  of  Free  Trade,  showed 
remarkable  forbearance  in  not  moving  an 
Amendment  to  the  Address  in  answer  to 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne.     The  terms 
of  the  Speech  I  hardly  ventnred  at  the 
time  to  criticise  with  the  severity  which  I 
thiuk  they  fairly  provoked,  because  I  felt 
that  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  a  division 
upon  the  Address,  in  consequence  of  the 
melancholy  occasion  which  was  adverted  to 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Speech.     I 
think,  however,  that  if  any  hon.  Member 
had  pointed  out  in  all  their  force  the  defi- 
ciencies and  obscurities  of  that  part  of  the 
Speech  which  adverted  to  this  subject,  it 
Would  have  been  almost  impossible  that 
some  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  have  said, 
'*  We  cannot  separate  without  an  Amende 
ment    to    such    an  Address.     Now,   the 
Speech,  after  stating,  among  other  things, 
that  certain  inmorUnt  interests  bad  been 
affected,  proceeded  to  say  that  this  Honse 


to  the  first  of  them  it  appeared  to  me  that  was  not  only  to  eonslder  whether  or  n^ 
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ihOM  intartsU  might  be  rdiey^d  from  tbe 
efieoto  of  the  unatvoSdnble  injury  which  had 
been  i&flieted  vpon  them,  but  that  we 
ihould  aUo  cen&idef  whether  w6  could 
enable  the  industry  of  the  country  to  meet 
the  HBreatricted  competition  to  which  Par« 
liament,  in  its  wisdom^  had  lubjected  it. 
Why  I  hold»  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
industry  of  the  country— taking  it  in  its 
large  and  general  sense— is  fully  able  to 
meet  competition,  and  has  never  been  so 
able  te  do  so  as  it  is  at  the  present  mo* 
nent;  and  the  slightest  reference  to  any 
offieial  doemtoents  will  show  what  is  the 
state  of  the  industry  of  the  eountry  in  tliat 
respect.  In  faot^  if  it  were  not  able  to 
meet  the  eiisting  oompetition,  l^at  pros- 
perity  of  the  working  classes  which  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides  could  not  possibly  eiist. 
But  1  say,  further^  that  if  the  industry  of 
tlie  country  could  not  meet  unrestricted 
eompetitioB,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
enable  it  to  meet  such  eompetitien;  and 
that  the  Parliament  which  had  snlgected 
the  industry  of  the  country  to  a  competition 
trhtch  it  could  not  meet  should  not  be  de^ 
seribed  as  a  wise  Parliament,  but  it  should 
be  said  that  Parliament,  in  its  folly,  had 
submitted  the  industry  of  this  great  coun- 
try to  a  competition  which  it  could  not 
suacessfttlly  encounter.  Such  were  the 
obvious  defects  of  the  Speech,  and  1 
repeat  that  I  think  great  forbearance 
wss  shown  by  hon.  Members  in  abstain- 
ing from  moving  amy  Ahiendment.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  I  think,  surprising 
that  some  hon.  Gentleman  should  imme- 
diatdy  bring  forward  a  Resolution  on  the 
sobject;  and  no  one  was  so  much  entitled 
to  be  heard  with  respect  in  this  House  on 
such  a  ^ilestion  as  the  hon.  Member  fur 
Wolverhampton.  My  hon.  Friend  gave 
notice  of  a  Motion  on  the  subject.  The 
right  hon.  Qentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Bxehequer  says  that  Her  Majesty's 
Mhiisters  were  disposed  to  accept  the  Mo^ 
tion  when  Ihey  heard  it;  and  that  imme- 
diately on  their  acquiescence  becoming 
known  three  odious  epithets  were  added 
to  the  Resolution.  Now,  I  must  say  the 
fsct  i»-^and  it  is  a  fact  within  my  own 
knowledge^^that  the  very  first  suggestions 
made  to  my  hon.  Friend  upon  the  subject 
all  contained  the  words  '*  wise  and  just)" 
as  words  fit  to  be  introduced  into  the  Re- 
sololidns  and  I  mjsclf  was  one  of  those 
who,  bng  before  the  meeting  in  Downing* 
street  ivhich  has  been  noticed,  advised 
my  hon.  Friend  to  put  the  words  *'  wise 
ft&d  just"  into  his  Resolution.    It  ap* 


peered  to  me  that*  Parliament  havintf 
sanctioned  this  legislation,  the  prinoipd 
act  of  all  those  by  which  the  condition  of 
the  oounti'y  had  been  improted  was  a  wise 
act.  I  also  consider  that  the  epithet 
"just"  was  equally  applieable  to  these 
measures.  The  epithets  are  said  to  be 
"odious."  I  cannot  conceive  why  they 
should  be  regarded  as  odious.  The  eiist* 
ing  commercial  system  was  established  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  are  we  to  de» 
dare  that  Parliament  was  unjust  in  earry* 
ing  such  an  Act  ?  I  certainly  never  shall 
consent  to  such  a  declaration.  But,  be- 
sides thiSf  I  have  in  mind,  and  I  dare  say 
others  have  in  mind,  and  that  my  hon* 
Friend  the  Member  for  Wolverhampton 
had  in  mind,  that  which  was  so  properiy 
and  so  honourably  said  by  as  honourable  a 
Member  as  this  House  oontains-^the  nO«> 
ble  Lord  the  Member  for  North  Leicester* 
shire  (the  Marquess  of  Granby)— that  if 
the  Act  of  1846  was  a  wise  Act»  some 
tribute  is  due  to  the  memory  of  that  illus- 
trious statesman,  who  in  the  debates  upon 
that  measure,  when  it  was  passing  through 
this  House,  and  in  his  last  words  with 
respect  to  it,  enforced  the  justice  of  that 
Act  above  all  other  considerations.  Well» 
it  appeared  to  be  thought,  however,  that 
although  this  epithet  was  not  an  odious 
one,  still  its  use  would  raise  a  controversy 
and  a  doubt  and  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  free-traders  in  this  House, 
which  I  think  it  was  not  desirable  te 
create;  and,  therefore,  when  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir 
James  Graham)  sht)wed  me  the  words  that 
he  had  drawn,  I  said  I  thought  that  those 
words,  with  the  addition  which  I  ventured 
to  suggest,  were  fully  sufficient,  and  an^ 
swered  the  purpose  which  I  conceived  we 
ought  to  have  in  view.  I  thought  that, 
on  the  one  side,  the  words  would  be  suffi- 
ciently explicit,  and  that,  on  the  other, 
they  would  not  give  any  unnecessary  of- 
fence. I  proposed  to  add  the  words  '*  with 
respect  to  the  consideration  of  future  mea- 
sures," in  order  thst  it  might  be  clear 
that  the  proposed  Motion  was  not  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence,  because  I  thought 
that,  if  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  was 
to  be  proposed,  it  ought  to  be  proposed 
directly,  and  not  by  a  side-wind.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Wolferhampten 
was,  of  course,  the  person  to  decide  upon 
the  various  suggestions  he  might  receive, 
and  he  thought,  upon  the  whole,  that  those 
considerations  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned in  £a?our  of  ealling  thia  ''a  wisei 
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JQBt,  and  beneficial  measure"  preponde-{ 
rated,  and  he  placed  his  Resolution  in  that 
form  upon  the  table  of  the  House.  The 
question  was  thus  fairly  before  the  House, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  placed  his  Reso- 
lution upon  the  table  as  an  Amendment. 
I  own  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Resolu- 
tions he  has  proposed  are  so  equivocal — 
falling  80  far  short  of  the  length  to  which 
any  Resolutions  should  go  —  that  they 
would  leave  it  hereafter  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute whether  the  Act  of  1846  was  not  an 
Act  of  injustice  and  folly — a  measure  the 
injustice  of  which  we  should  remedy  as 
soon  as  we  can,  and  the  folly  of  which  we 
should  attempt  to  correct,  by  reversing 
the  system  as  soon  as  popular  opinion 
would  allow  us.  I  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  Amendment  so  much  open  to 
such  as  interpretation  that  I,  for  one, 
could  never  consent  to  its  substitution  for 
the  words  proposed  either  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  or  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle.  The 
question,  Sir,  however,  is  one  between 
Free  Trade  and  Protection.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer the  other  night  accused  me  of 
audacity  in  saying  that  such  was  the  ques- 
tion; but  still  that  is  the  question  to  which 
my  mind  is  turned,  and  to  which  the  mind 
of  the  country  is  turned.  The  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thinks  the 
only  question  is  whether  he  should  con- 
tinue to  hold  office.  [Gi-ies  of  "Oh, 
oh !  "1  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  accused 
me  of  audacity  for  saying  that  this  was  a 
question  of  Free  Trade  or  of  Protection. 
1  say  that  is  the  question  for  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  People  in  this  House  to 
consider.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  are 
not  indignant  at  my  being  accused  of  au- 
dacity; that  does  not  offend  them;  but  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  at- 
tach any  importance  to  holding  office  is  a 
suggestion  which  they  cannot  bear  to  hear. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said  this  was  nothing  but 
a  question  between  those  who  sit  on  this 
side  of  the  House  and  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  whether  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  by  their  conduct  during  the  last 
five  years,  are  bound  or  not  to  support  Pro- 
tection. Now,  I  say  that  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. If  the  debate  should  continue,  I 
may  make  some  comments  upon  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  statements  upon 
this  subject;  but  I  do  not  hold  that  that  is 
at  all  the  question.  An  occasion  may  arise 
Lord  John  Bussell 


when  we  can  discuss  that  subject;  but  the 
question  now  before  us  is  one  large  enough 
to  hide  out  of  our  sight  anything  behind  it 
— ^namely,  whether  that  great  system  of 
commercial  policy  which  the  late  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  from  1842  to  1846  proposed  and 
carried,  and  which  we  earned  on  from 
1846  to  1852^  in  the  shape  of  the  Sugar 
Duties  and  the  Navigation  Laws,  is,  as  a 
whole,  a  system  beneficial  to  the  country, 
and  which  ought  to  be  persevered  in,  main- 
tained, and  extended.  Now,  I  say  it  is 
desirable  that  all  those  who  are  of  that 
opinion — all  those  who  think  it  is  a  benefi- 
cial system — should  unite,  if  possible,  in 
one  vote  for  the  assertion  of  that  doctrine. 
Don't  tell  me  that  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  abstract  Resolutions  are  of  no  impor- 
tance. Why,  Sir,  the  stability  of  our  cur- 
rency has  stood  upon  these  abstract,  or 
rather  not  abstract,  but  practical.  Resolu- 
tions. When  the  currency  was  defaced 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  in  1696,  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  came  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  said  they  would  not 
change  the  standard  of  value  of  the  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  the  realm  in  fineness, 
weight,  or  denomination.  From  1696  te 
the  time  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  that  Resolution 
regulated  and  prescribed  the  laws  with  re- 
ference to  the  currency.  Mr.  Huskisson, 
when  a  question  arose  about  the  currency, 
got  the  House  of  Commons  to  reaffirm  that 
Resolution.  Other  questions  about  the 
currency  were  raised  when  Lord  Althorp 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he 
proposed  and  carried  the  same  Resolution; 
so  that  from  1696  to  1852  the  stability  of 
our  currency  may  be  said  to  have  stood 
upon  that  Resolution,  and  on  the  firmness 
of  Parliament  in  adhering  to  that  standard. 
Why,  then,  Sir,  should  it  not  be  the  case 
that  after  a  dissolution  of  Parliament — 
after  the  opinion  of  the  country  has  beeni 
fully  taken — we  should  solemnly  decide 
what  is  to  be  the  general  policy  of  the  na-^ 
tion  ?  and  why  should  it  not  be  the  case 
that  the  Resolutions  we  may  adopt  should 
control  and  govern  the  commercial  policy 
of  this  country  for  generations  to  come  f 
Why  should  it  not  be  the  case  that  that 
great  country  which  was  alluded  to  the 
other  day — the  United  States  of  America 
— which  has  recently  chosen  by  an  im- 
mense majority  a  President  known  to  be 
favourable  to  Free  Trade — why  shottld  noi 
that  country  unite  with  us  in  promoting 
such  a  policy,  so  that  these  two  great 
States  of  the  same  race,  and  governed  by 
institutions  very  nearly  similar^  may  mako 
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this  greftt  principle  of  Free  Trade  the  rule 
of  the  intercourse  of  nations  throughout 
the  world  ?  Such  is  the  issue  which  this 
contest  is  to  decide,  and  not  that  petty 
issue  which  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  put  hefore  us.  Then, 
if  I  may  venture  to  give  advice  to  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Meraher  for  Wolverhampton,  it 
is,  that,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  declared,  though  not  in  very  gra- 
cious terms  certainly,  his  willingness  to 
suhstitute  for  his  own  Resolution  the  Re- 
solution which  was  first  drawn  out  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
(Sir  J.  Graham),  and  which  was  placed  on 
the  table  of  the  House  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Pal- 
merston),  that  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  Vil- 
liers)  should  declare  likewise  his  willing- 
ness to '  accept  that  Resolution,  and  that 
all  those  in  this  House  who  are  in  favour  of 
Free  Trade — whether  they  are  like  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton, or  like  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr. 
Cobden),  and  other  hon.  Gentlemen,  free- 
traders of  very  long:  date,  or  whether  they 
date  from  1842  or  1856.  or  whether  they 
date  from  the  month  of  November  in  the 
present  year — whatever  may  be  the  date 
of  their  Free- trade  professions,  should 
unite,  and  that  they  should  give  to  the 
Resolution  the  stamp  of  the  authority  of 
the  British  Parliament. 

Mr.  cobden  :  Sir,  in  the  early  part 
of  this  conversation,  I  felt  considerable 
difficulty  to  comprehend  what  was  the  ten- 
dency of  the  remarks  of  some  of  the 
speakers,  and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that 
1  arrived  at  a  full  understanding  of  what 
is  the  question  at  present  at  issue.  When 
I  listened  to  what  was  said  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount 
Palmerston),  and  other  hon.  Members, 
about  behaving  in  a  gentlemanly  way  to 
each  other,  and  coming  to  a  unanimous 
agreement  on  this  great  question,  I  was 
almost  for  a  moment  unconscious  of  what 
really  was  at  issue  between  us ;  but  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Carlisle  (Sir  J.  Graham),  and  the 
remarks  of  other  speakers,  have  complete- 
ly developed  what  we  are  now  discussing 
and  disputing  about.  It  appears  that  a 
Resolution  prepared  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Carlisle,  which  con- 
tained a  phrase  asserting  that  the  free- 
trade  measures  which  had  been  passed 
since  1846  had  not  had  the  efi'ect  of  in- 
flicting injury  on  any  great  interests — a 
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phrase  inserted,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man now  distinctly  tells  us,  to  meet  any 
claims  for  compensation  by  certain  inter- 
ests, and  to  bar  all  claims  by  asserting 
that  no  injury  had  been  done  to  important 
interests — it  appears  that  this  Resolution, 
by  what  means  we  have  not  heard,  dropped 
into  the  hands  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton ;  and  that  he — taking  this 
Resolution,  and  cutting  out  that  important 
passage  asserting  that  free  trade  had  in- 
flicted no  injury,  and,  therefore,  no  com- 
pensation was  called  for — and  having  dis- 
possessed the  Resolution  of  that  all-im- 
portant phrase,  it  somehow  found  its  way 
to  the  Carlton  Club,  and  there,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Protectionist  party  it  was  re- 
solved unanimously  that  they  would  accept 
this  Resolution.  ['•  No,  no!  "]  Oh,  not 
unanimouslx?  ["  No !  "]  Well,  then,  it 
seems  we  are  not  going  to  be  that  happy 
family  which  is  so  much  desired.  It  ap- 
pears that  we  cannot  manage  this  matter 
in  this  drawing-room,  gentlemanly  fashion. 
I  admit  the  excellent  tone,  and  to  a  great 
extent  I  admit  the  soundness  and  the  suffi- 
ciency, of  the  Resolution  drawn  up  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Car- 
lisle; but  it  seems  to  be  assumed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  that  those  whom  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  free-trade  party  had 
agreed  to  that  Resolution,  and  then,  after 
finding  that  the  Carlton  Club  and  Downing- 
street—  [**  No,  no!"]  Not  the  Carlton 
Club,  then,  but  Downing-street,  for  it 
seems  the  Carlton  Club  are  not  free-traders 
yet,  and  that  the  Refi  rm  Club  and  the 
Carlton  Club  are  not  shaking  hands  yet — 
after  finding  that  at  a  meeting  in  Downing- 
street,  that  place  which  was  once  called  a 
barracoon  when  hon.  Members  were  sum- 
moned there — it  was  resolved,  though  not 
unanimously,  that  the  Protectionist  party 
would  endorse  that  Resolution,  that  the 
free-traders  afterwards  infused  into  it  three 
odious  epithets,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
a  portion  of  that  body  from  adopting  it. 
Now,  I  beg  to  say,  and  I  think  it  is  no  pre- 
sumption on  my  part  in  doing  so,  on  this 
question,  that  it  might  not  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  that,  before  a  Resolution  had 
been  adopted  by  the  free-trade  party,  I 
should  have  had  the  perusal  of  it.  I  can 
say  this,  I  never  saw  that  Resolution  be- 
fore it  was  handed  to  the  Carlton  Club  or 
Downing-street.  1  never  read  that  Resolu- 
tion, and  I  was  no  assenting  party  to  it.  I 
was  from  the  first  of  opinion  that,  whatever 
the  phraseology,   the   Resolution  should 
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Affirm  tho  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  policy 
of  1846.  I  hare  always  said,  "  Affirm  its 
justice  and  its  wisdom,  and  I  will  not  quar- 
rel with  you  about  the  phraseology  of  the 
Resolution.'*      We  therefore  stand  in  this 

} position  :  you  hare  adopted,  at  least  a  ma- 
ority  of  you  hare  adopted,  a  Resolution, 
from  which  you  have  expunged  the  asser- 
tion of  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  erased  that  phrase 
which  bars  you  from  compensation.  That 
i|uestion  of  compensation  has  assumed  im- 
mense importance  since  this  discussion 
arose,  because  we  have  the  evidence  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  which  the  noble  Member 
for  North  Leicestershire  (the  Marquess  of 
Granby)  has  elicited,  that  in  the  Budget 
which  he  is  preparing  there  are  measures 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural classes.  He  has  told  us  that  the 
policy  of  1846  was  injurious  to  the  into- 
i^sts  of  the  landowners,  and  he  is  prepared 
to  apply  remedial  measures.  What  does 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  (Sir  W.  Clay)  say  to  that  ? 
Tho  last  time  I  met  him  was  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  Free  Trade  Hall  at  Manches- 
ter. I  never  knew  any  one  who  had  gone 
through  the  ordeal  of  standing  on  those 
boards  in  any  danger  of  being  seduced  in 
this  House.  Least  of  all  should  I  have 
supposed  that  the  hon.  Baronet  would  nib- 
ble at  a  bait  deprived  of  half  its  goodness 
tiud  virtue.  If  the  hon.  Baronet  had  the 
Whole  Resolution  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Carlisle,  there  might 
be  something  to  excuse  him;  but  to  take 
the  bait,  after  it  was  modified,  at  the  hands 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
admits  of  no  excuse.  I  am  astonished  at 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  not  having  had  more  sa- 
gacity. We  have  certainly  been  talking 
over  matters  without  much  reserve,  and 
it  seems  to  have  come  out  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion,  that  there  has  been 
some  little  dexterity  used  in  framing 
the  right  hon.  Baronet's  Resolution,  in 
order  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  rii!;ht 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
Versity  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone).  It 
seems  that  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
who  Oh  one  occasion  did  vote  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  on  a  Motion  for  compen- 
sation, it  was  feared  some  scruples  might 
arise^  and  this  Resolution  was  so  framed 
that,  whilst  it  should  bar  prospective  com- 
Mr.  Cohden 


pensation,  it  should  not  shut  out  the  Pro^ 
tionists  from  retrospective  compensation. 
It  bars  compensation  for  future  free-trade, 
but  leaves  the  door  open  for  compensation 
f^r  past  free  trade.  That  reduced  to  plain 
common  sense — the  test  by  which  I  would 
try  everything  —  means  compensation  for 
corn  and  cattle,  but  no  compensation  for 
butter  and  cheese.  I  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  if  he  applies  his  mind  to  this 
question,  will  find  better  reasons  to  alter 
his  judgment,  than  to  abide  by  a  precipi- 
pate  vote  given  on  a  former  occasion.  I 
think  if  he  compares  the  actual  condition 
of  things  now  with  what  they  were  in  1849, 
he  will  find  novel  arguments,  which  are 
every  day  developed,  for  asserting  that  no 
great  interest  has  been  affected  by  the 
chnnge  which  has  taken  place.  I  will  just 
allude  at  this  point  to  the  question,  whether 
we  are  to  give  compensation  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers  for  the  measures  already 
passed;  because  if  you  admit  that  principle, 
then  I  say  we  have  gained  nothing,  because 
it  will  be  very  easy  for  you,  if  you  are  de- 
termined to  take  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people  in  any  ©ther  way,  it  will  be 
quite  as  easy  to  do  so  by  way  of  the  tax- 
gatherer  as  by  Protection.  I  myself  will 
undertake  to  abolish  Customs  Duties,  and 
to  put  down  the  Excise,  and  yet  to  levy 
a  tax  which  by  its  incidence  shall  inflict 
greater  injustice,  and  produce  greater 
miseries,  than  a  revival  of  Protection. 
I  beg  you  not  to  dally  with  this  question. 
You  say  because  a  majority  of  the  House 
is  ready  to  affirm  principles  contrary  to 
your  views,  you  are  reacjy  to  make  your 
bow.  Now  we  do  not  bow  to  majorities — 
and  I  give  hon.  Gentlemen  warning,  that  if 
they  raise  this  question  of  compensation  in 
the  shape  of  taxation,  you  are  beginning  a 
struggle  which,  if  my  past  consistency  be 
any  warrant  for  truth-telling.  I  will  venture 
to  say  you  will  find  just  as  disastrous  as 
that  through  which  you  have  passed.  What 
I  am  most  anxious  to  do  is  this — I  am  not 
going  into,  nor  do  I  wish  to  go  into,  tho 
question,  but  I  want  to  bring  this  House 
to  a  vote  to  test  the  question  whether, 
after  the  dissolution,  we  stand  in  as  good 
a  position  as  we  did  before;  for  in  the  last 
Parliament,  not  only  did  we  affirm  the  free- 
trade  policy  to  such  an  extent  that  no  ond 
could  be  found  to  impugn  or  dispute  it, 
biit  in  two  instances,  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer brought  forward  Motions  to  give  com- 
pensation— that  was  the  meaning  in  which 
they  were  understood  by  the  country — the 
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Iftie  PAriiam6nt  on  each  occasion  in  a  very 
large  House  refused  compensation.  Now 
I  want,  as  early  as  possible,  to  have  a  divi- 
sion to  know  the  starting  point;  and  after 
the  elections — after  the  turmoil  in  which 
tbe  country  has  been  placed  by  those  elec- 
tions—after the  scenes  of  extravagance, 
riot,  and  corruption  by  which  we  are  told 
the  country  has  gained  a  great  triumph — 
to  see  whether  we  stand  in  as  good  a  posi- 
tion as  we  did  before.  Now,  let  us  brin^ 
it  to  a  test.  We  have  a  question  pure  and 
simple  submitted  to  the  nouse,  and  there- 
fore I  entreat  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  Viiliers)  that 
he  will  not  shrink  from  the  Resolutions  he 
has  moved,  that  we  may  at  once  go  into 
the  discussion  of  the  main  question,  and 
ffet  a  division,  when,  in  the  result  of  that 
division,  we  shall  know  what  is  to  be  the 
work  of  free-traders  in  future. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  acknowledged  the 
distinct  manner  in  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  expressed 
his  views  at  all  times;  but  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber did  not  always  make  the  same  state- 
ment with  respect  to^the  same  circumstance 
in  two  different  places.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  said,  that  what- 
ever might  bo  the  issue  which  the  House 
wished  to  try,  the  issue  he  wished  to 
try  upon  the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Wolverhampton  was, 
whether  the  claims  of  those  who  held  them- 
selves to  have  been  injured  by  recent  legis- 
lation should  or  should  not  be  considered. 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate  had  been  tolerably  con- 
sistent as  a  Protectionist,  and  perhaps,  in 
some  degree,  he  represented  the  Protection 
societies,  and  he  believed  he  was  correct 
in  saying  of  those  with  whom  he  had  acted, 
that  they  acknowledged  the  decision  of  the 
country  to  be  against  protection.  They 
believed  that  the  question  had  not  been  de- 
cided by  those  to  whom  he  addressed  him- 
self, but  by  circumstances,  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  intend  then  further  to 
allude.  Acknowledging  that  decision, 
those  with  whom  he  acted  were  determined 
to  see  whether  the  present  Government 
would  not  consider  the  injuries,  the  pres- 
sure of  which  they  knew  to  exist.  If 
this  House  were  pleased  to  affirm  a  sim- 
ple free-trade  Resolution,  he,  being  a  Pro- 
tectionist, but  acting  on  a  conviction  that 
the  majority  of  the  country  had  declared 
in  favour  of  free  imports,  would  take  no 
part  till  he  saw  whether  measures  for  re- 
fief  would  be  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
OoTemment.    The  hon.  Member  for  the 


West  Riding  adverted  to  the  presence  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
at  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  at  Manchester. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  was  the  most 
successful  demagogue  of  his  day,  with 
good  will,  he  (Mr.  JNewdeffate^  believed,  to 
become  an  autocrat.  Tne  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  given  them  at  that  meeting  the 
means  of  knowing  how  the  present  Reso- 
lution was  to  be  interpreted;  for  the  hon. 
Member  told  the  people  at  Manchester  what 
Was  the  interpretation  they  should  place  on 
the  votes  of  any  Protectionists  who  should 
vote  for  such  a  Resolution  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Wolverhampton.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had 
constantly  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty  as  a 
Protectionist,  and  the  Times  newspaper 
asked  what  he  had  gained  by  it?     He  had 

gained  nothing  but  hard  labour;  but  he 
ad  secured  his  honour — he  had  secured 
the  respect  of  honest  men  ;  and,  after  the 
House  had  heard  the  words  he  was  about  to 
read,  he  should  ask  hon.  Members  to  con- 
sider what  would  be  his  position  if  he  voted 
for  the  Resolution  of  tho  hon.  and  learned 
I  Member  for  Wolverhampton?  Let  the  House 
I  judge  from  what  was   said  at  a  meeting 
I  summoned  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding,  preliminary  to  the  discussion 
of  this  very  question  now  brought  before  the 
House,  on  the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Wolverhampton.    The 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  said — 

"  I  think  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  say  this, 
that  whatever  else  the  men  may  be,  we  insist 
upon  having  a  free-trade  Administration  ;  and 
when  I  say  a  free-trade  Administration,  I  mean  a 
body  of  men,  if  they  are  the  men  now  in  ofBce, 
who  shall  distinctly  and  emphatically  repudiate 
all  the  doctrines  they  have  been  promulgating  in 
their  past  lives  upon  this  great  question.  We  have 
seen  that  done  before  by  greater  and  better  men 

than  they But  it  (their  recantation) 

must  be  emphatie.  They  must  say  that  free  trade 
does  not  lower  wages.  They  must  say  that  free 
trade  does  not  cause  a  drain  of  gold  from  this 
country.  They  must  say  that  free  trade  has  not 
thrown  land  out  of  cultivation  in  this  country. 
The  must  say  that  the  land  of  this  country  is  still 
worth  something." 

Who  had  denied  it  ? 

'*  And  they  must  say  that  wheat — ^good  wheat 
— has  not  been  imported  into  this  country,  and 
cannot  be,  at  24«.  per  quarter  f  " 

Who  ever  said  that  ? 

'*  Those  are  a  few  things  they  must  say,  when 
they  said  tho  very  opposite  before  ;  and  we  must 
have  no  accompaniment  about  compensation. 
Compensation !  Well,  but  I  deny  that  there  has 
been  any  loss.  I  boldly  declare,  and  challenge  the 
adversary  to  deny  it,  that  the  value  of  land  in 
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this  country — ^agricultural  land — ^taking  one  acre 
with  another,  is  greater  now  than  it  was  in  1844." 

That  is,  before  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  have  felt 
that  he  had  overstrained  the  credulity  of 
his  audience,  and  went  on  to  speak  about 
compensation.  He  (Bir.  Newdegate)  re- 
joiced that  the  Government  had  resolved  to 
resist  the  proposition  brought  forward  by 
tbe  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton. They  were  bound,  as  men  of 
honour,  to  resist  it,  unless  they  were  pre- 
pared to  turn  round  upon  and  condemn 
their  whole  previous  conduct.  If  they  did 
resist  this  Motion,  they  should  have  his 
Tote;  because,  of  all  circumstances  that 
were  to  be  lamented  in  1846,  he  had  most 
lamented  the  shock  which  had  been  given 
to  public  confidence  in  public  men  by  the 
Government  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
on  that  occasion.  If  a  second  Conserva- 
tive Government,  by  any  similar  act,  gave 
a  similar  shock  to  public  confidence  in 
public  men,  it  would  do  more  to  subvert 
the  institutions  of  the  country  than  the 
worst  efforts  of  the  wiliest  democrat.  The 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment took  the  only  means  by  which  to 
bring  this  question  between  the  farmer 
and  the  present  commercial  legislation  to 
a  legitimate  solution,  when  he  submitted 
it  to  the  decision  of  the  country.  He  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  would  not  dispute  any  Motion 
merely  affirming  free  trade,  so  far  as  the 
present  Parliament  could  command  the 
future  legislation  of  the  country.  In  de- 
ference to  the  decision  of  the  country, 
he  should  wait,  because  he  wished  to 
reserve  his  opinion  nntil  he  should  see 
whether  justice  was  to  be  done  to  the 
classes  which  had  been  injured.  He  had 
not  thought  fit  to  let  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  pass 
without  noticing  the  gloss  which  that  lion. 
Gentleman  had  put  upon  the  question  at 
issue.  The  question  which  the  House  had 
really  to  decide  was,  in  fact,  according 
to  the  hon.  Member's  formal  declaration 
at  the  meeting  in  Manchester,  which  was 
preliminary  to  this  Resolution,  not  whe- 
ther compensation  should  be  given,  but 
ther  cer  the  character  of  public  men  should 
wheth  ntained. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  rose  to  ex- 
plain a  misunderstanding  into  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr. 
Cobden)  bad  fallen.  The  hon.  Member 
seemed  to  think,  and  of  course  thinking  so 
he  could  not  help  resenting  it,  that  there 
was  some  connexion  between  the  vote  given 
Mr,  Newdegate 


by  him  (Mr.  Gladstone)  in  1850,  and  the 
framing  of  the  Resolution.  He  begged  to 
say  there  was  no  such  connexion.  He 
would  not  at  that  moment  discuss  the 
grounds  of  that  vote,  but  he  considered 
he  approached  tbe  question  of  compensa- 
tion or  relief  with  hands  entirely  free.  The 
opinion  he  had  formed  was,  that  in  framing 
the  Resolution,  certain  general  principles 
should  be  declared — principles  which  he 
had  endeavoured  to  state  to-night  in  the 
plainest  terms  he  could  command. 

Mr.  STAPLETON  said,  as  a  Member 
who  had  never  sat  in  Parliament  before,  he 
owed  no  allegiance  to  any  one,  and  he  was 
as  willing  to  vote  for  a  Resolution  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  as  for  a  Resolution  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wolverhamp* 
ton  (Mr.  C.  Villiers).  In  a  proper  and 
logical  way,  taking  the  Resolution  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  first,  he 
had  to  consider  whether  he  could  conscien- 
tiously support  it,  and  whether  in  support- 
m%  it  he  should  be  carrying  out  those 
views  he  had  professed  upon  the  hustings 
— whether  he  should  be  fulfilling  the  pro- 
mises he  had  then  made,  and  answering 
the  expectations  of  those  who  sent  him. 
The  constituency  he  had  the  honour  to  re- 
present had  sent  him  there  in  preference  to 
a  gentleman  who  had  sat  on  the  opposite 
(the  Government)  side  of  the  House,  and 
who  had  declared  himself  a  free-trader  as 
fully  and  as  frankly  as  the  right  hon.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  done;  but  he 
said  nothing  on  the  point  of  compensation, 
and  because  he  said  nothing  on  that  point 
the  constituency  would  not  re-elect  him. 
He  marked  between  these  two  Resolutions 
a  very  great  distinction,  which  had  not  yet 
been  noticed,  and  it  was  this — that  whilst 
Gentlemen  of  the  Manchester  school  re- 
garded the  question  from  one  point,  as 
consumers,  and  as  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  regarded  it,  those  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House  regarded  it  from  another 
point,  as  producers,  subjected  to  unrestrict- 
ed competition.  The  question  presented 
different  aspects,  according  to  the  point 
from  which  it  was  viewed,  and  in  choosing 
between  them  he  confessed  he  preferred 
that  aspect  in  which  it  was  regarded  by 
the  great  body  of  the  population,  rather 
than  that  in  which  it  was  regarded  by  par- 
ticular men.  He  understood  from  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, that  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  grant  some  kind  of 
I  compensation  for  this  unrestricted  competi- 
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tioQ.  Now,  he  said  unrestricted  competi- 
tion with  compensation  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  were  to  have  the  advantage  of 
it,  was  no  Free  Trade  at  all.  If  they  gave 
the  people  Free  Trade,  only  on  condition 
that  they  paid  for  licence  to  enjoy  its  ad- 
vantages, it  was  not  Free  Trade.  In  con- 
clusion, he'  begged  to  observe,  that  it 
struck  him  that  no  decision  could  be  come 
to  with  unanimity  which  would  satisfy 
free-traders  in  the  country,  because  the 
people  would  not  believe  that  those  who 
till  now  had  been  united  against  Free 
Trade,  were  as  anxious  for  it  as  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  composed  the  Manchester 
school. 

Mr.  C.  VILLIERS:  I  rise.  Sir,  in 
consequence  of  the  call  which  is  now  made 
upon  me;  but,  as  the  old  Members  of  this 
House  muse  know,  I  have,  as  having  al- 
ready moved  the  Resolution,  but  small 
discretion  in  dealing  with  it  now.  I  was 
summoned  to  this  House  to-day  about  half 
an  hour  before  it  met,  by  a  letter  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Sir 
W.  Clay),  who  said  that  he  had  some  very 
important  communications  to'  make  to  the 
House,  as  well  as  some  questions  to  put  in 
which  I  might  be  interested;  and  he  begged 
that  I  would  be  in  my  place.  Well,  I  came, 
accordingly,  and  having  heard  that  the 
object  was  for  me  to  withdraw  the  Reso- 
lution, I  have  been  listening  for  some  time 
to  hear  some  reasons  assigned  by  him  or 
by  anybody  else,  why  I  was  to  do  so,  and 
accept  the  Resolution  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton  instead.  Now, 
Sir,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  I  am 
the  mover,  though  I  am  told  that  I  am  not 
the  author  of  this  Resolution.  Although  I 
have  not,  it  seems,  the  honour  of  its  pa- 
ternity, I  havo  the  liability  of  its  support, 
and  that  I  am  willing  to  accept  and  to 
vindicate.  Now,  Sir,  my  statement  on 
this  matter  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  different 
from  those  that  have  preceded  it,  for  it 
will  be  very  simple.  My  purpose  has  been 
very  simple  throughout  this  matter,  and 
that  is,  perhaps,  why  I  cannot  understand 
the  new  views  that  I  hear  to-night,  and 
why  I  cannot  understand  some  Amend- 
ments which  have  been  proposed.  On 
this  side,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  was 
a  general  agreement  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  Motion;  and  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
has,  in  a  very  friendly  spirit  to  myself, 
stated  that  there  was  also  some  propriety 
in  my  being  the  mover.  It  was  then  agreed 
upon,  that  I  was  to  submit  a  Resolution  on 


the  subject  of  Free  Trade  to  the  House. 
Well,  Sir,  I  had  to  ask  myself  what  was 
the  purpose  and  the  occasion  of  such  a 
Resolution.     I  think  that  I  state  the  gen- 
eral opinion  on  this  matter  correctly  to  be, 
as  looking  to  the  purpose  of  the  late  disso- 
lution, and  to  the  vei^ict  on  the  subject  of 
free  trade  given  by  the  country,  that  there 
was  not  explicitness  enough  in  the  Queen's 
Speech,  or  clearness  enough  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  to  satisfy  the  opinion 
of  the  House  or  the  country  on  the  sub- 
ject— that  the  verdict  upon  the  question 
which  the  First  Minister  had  submitted  to 
the  country  should  be  solemnly  recorded 
by  this  House.     The  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try was  taken  upon  the  question  of  our 
recent  commercial  policy,  and   that  has 
emphatically  been,   that  this  policy   has 
produced  great  advantages,  and  improved 
the  condition  of  all  classes,  especially  the 
industrious  classes,  and  that  it  was  wise, 
just,  and  beneficial.     It  was  my  object  to 
mtroduce  these  views  into  my  Resolution, 
and  I  have  done  so;  I  have  farther  done 
what  i  believe  the  country  has  as  much 
at  heart,  declared  that  this  policy  should 
be  extended  as  well  as  maintained.     It 
then  proceeded  to  affirm  the  distbct  and 
positive  principle,  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  country  that  it  should  be  further 
extended  and  maintained,  as  being  to  the 
interest  of  all  classes,  and  the  best  mode 
of  promoting  the  welfare  and  contentment 
of  the  people.     The  Resolution  so  drawn 
was  submitted  to  many  Gentlemen  on  this 
side  for  their  approbation,  and  they  con- 
sidered that  it  was  in  accordance  precisely 
with  the  views  that  ought  to  be  expressed.. 
The  Resolution  was  drawn  in  the  spirit 
which  I  have  stoted,  and  no  other  whatever. 
That  Resolution  was  framed  for  no  other 
earthly  purpose  but  that.     I  had  instruc- 
tions, if  I  may  call  them  so,  to  draw  up 
this  Resolution,  and  to  submit   it  to  the 
House.     I  do  not  deny  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  Gentlemen  did  favour  me  by  send- 
ing suggestions.     They  all  embodied  the 
views  which  I  have  expressed,  and  seemed 
to  have  no  other  object  but  my  own.     I 
had  no  less  than  ten  or  twelve  Resolutions 
sent  me,  and  every  one  of  them,  without 
exception,  expressed  an  opinion  that  re- 
cent legislation  had  been  wise  and  just. 
1  venture  to  say  it   never  entered  the 
mind  of  a  human  being— certainly,  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  nothing  would  surprise 
the  public  at  large  more  than  to  hear  that 
in  calling  that  legislation  wise,  just,  and 
beneficial,  it  was  designating  it  by  Aree 
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odions  epithets.  The  right  bon.  Gentle-* 
roan  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
alluded  to  the  very  open  way  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  different  partiet  in  this 
House  are  communicated  to  each  other; 
but  I  must  say  that  there  is  some  danger 
in  that  kind  of  openness,  because  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  been  induced  by  it  to 
trust  to  information  of  the  most  unfound- 
ed kind.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated 
distinctly  that  he  had  it  as  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  three  odious  epithets*— *'  wise, 
just,  and  beneficial,"  were  introduced  the 
moment  after  it  was  discovered  by  the 
Mover  or  his  Friend  that  the  meeting  at 
Lord  Derby's  consented  to  acknowledge 
the  principle  of  Free  Trade.  I  acquit  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  of  any  intentional 
misrepresentation ;  but  I  should  not  be 
doing  justice  to  myself  or  my  friends,  did 
I  not  give  the  most  complete  contradiction 
to  that  statement  which  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  give  consistently  with  Parliamentary 
language,  because  it  is  mo&t  undisguisedly 
and  unequivocally  untrue.  My  noble  Friend 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  has  stated  to  the  House, 
that,  in  drawing  up  a  Resolution  on  the 
subject  several  days  before  the  meeting 
at  Lord  Derby's,  he  also  inserted  these 
offensive  words.  I  have  said  that  every 
other  Resolution  that  was  sent  to  me  con- 
tained these  words;  and  I  will  say,  further, 
that  this  Resolution  that  I  have  moved  was 
not  altered  at  all  after  the  meeting  in  ques- 
tion, it  having  been  agreed  upon  before; 
and  at  this  moment  I  don't  know  whether 
it  is  because  I  was  never  in  diplomacy,  or 
that  I  am  not  in  office,  or  that,  perhaps, 
according  to  the  new  rule,  that  I  am  not  a 
gentleman,  but  I  cannot  understand  what 
there  is  offensive  in  these  words.  I  don't 
know  how  such  a  construction  can  be  put 
upon  them.  It  is  the  truth,  and  an  opin- 
ion generally  formed  upon  experience  of 
the  policy.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  have  been 
in  error,  they  must  take  the  consequences, 
and  allow  that  measures  that  they  thought 
would  be  hurtful  have  been  the  contrary. 
A  confession  of  error  is  rather  humiliating, 
perhaps;  but  Gentlemen  who  have  enjoyed 
the  very  highest  degree  of  respect  in  thia 
country  have  not  been  ashamed  to  avow 
that  they  have  been  in  error,  and  there  ia 
no  reason  why  they  should.  I  cannot  see 
what  there  is  offensive  in  this  Resolution, 
unless  there  is  something  ulterior  which 
these  words  interfere  with,  but  which  I 
know  nothing  about.  Certainly,  one  would 
not  have  thought  it  odious  that  this  lan- 
guage should  be  applied,  after  bont  6en- 
Mr.  C.  Villiers 


tlemen  had  admitted  that  they  were  mis- 
taken in  objecting  to  the  Free-Trade  policy, 
but  are  now  ready  to  adopt  it«  I  wish  thi^ 
could  be  explained.  It  waa  not  the  intention 
of  anybody  in  using  these  words.  Why  ia 
that  construction  to  be  put  upon  them  ?  It 
must  have  some  bearing  on  their  ulterior 
projects  which  they  do  not  see  fit  to  disclose 
to  the  House.  As  1  have  before  said,  I 
proposed  those  Resolutions  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  recording  the  opinion  of  the 
House,  I  believe  that  they  express  what 
was  the  opinion  of  the  last — I  believe  that 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  new — Farliament; 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
country  at  large,  that  the  recent  legislation 
was  wise,  just,  and  beneficial;  and  they 
wish  to  have  it  so  declared  by  their  represen- 
tatives* And  if  Gentlemen  opposite  did  not 
think  so  before,  experience  ought  to  jus- 
tify them  in  concluding  that  it  is  so  now. 
1  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  Gentleman; 
the  Member  for  Berkshire  (Mr.  R.  Pal- 
mer) declare  himself  proof  against  expe- 
rience. '*  Don't  tell  me,"  said  the  hon* 
Member,  **  about  the  country  having  flou- 
rished under  Free  Trade,  or  about  expe* 
rienoe.  I  have  been  in  this  House  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  during  that  time  all ' 
the  great  men  have  at  some  time  declared 
against  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade. ' '  Why, 
such  a  rule  of  action  would  shut  out  all 
improvement ;  we  all  of  us  here  profit  by 
experience  every  day,  or  ought  to  do  so.  I 
do  not  deny  that  some  Gentlemen  who  aup- 
ported  Protection  may  have  done  so  from 
a  conscientious  but,  however,  erronequa 
belief,  that  it  was  the  proper  policy  to 
pursue ;  but  why  should  they  now  hesitate 
to  declare  that,  although  they  believed  ita 
effects  would  be  most  disastrous  to  the  coun- 
try, they  find  it  has  been  just  the  contrary  ? 
We  hear  much  of  recent  and  sincere  conver- 
sions; but  I  own  that  the  specimens  of  these 
kinds  of  conversions  have  not  been  so  ap- 
parent to  me.  If  those  conversions  are 
genuine,  it  is  indeed  a  marvel  how  those 
words  in  the  Resolution  can  be  incompat- 
ible with  the  honour  of  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site. Since  this  conversation  began,  aa 
far  as  I  have  heard,  the  declarationa  of 
hon.  Membera  opposite  do  not  go  beyond 
that  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  North  Riding  (Mr.  Gayley),  who 
assures  the  House  that  he  will  never  do 
again  that  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
do,  and  restore  Protection;  but  they  don't 
say  they  would  not  if  they  could,  or  that 
they  think  themselves  wrong;  and  with 
respeot  to  many  Gentlemen  on  tbo  other 
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aide,  I  do  not  think  there  are  any 
symptoms  at  all  of  despair  as  to  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  their  views.  They 
admit  themselves  to  he  under  difficulties  at 
present;  hut  give  them  time,  and  they  do 
not  at  all  ahandon  the  question  of  Protec* 
tion.  Are  we,  then,  to  he  tender  ahout 
their  consciences,  or  their  particular  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  this  question  ?  and 
am  I,  in  my  connexion  with  this  suhject, 
to  consult  the  views  of  Protectionists  ? 
Why,  I  never  thought  of  drawing  up  a 
Kesolution'  to  please  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite; I  had  no  such  intention*  My 
idea  was  that  there  was  a  majority  in 
this  House  in  favour  of  Free-Trade  policy, 
and  a  minority  against  it;  and  if  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  had  heen  really 
Free  Traders,  they  would  prohably  have 
declared  themselves  so  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  or  have  made  it  quite  obvious 
to  the  House  thtft  they  were  honestly  in 
favour  of  this  principle.  It  is  because 
there  is  evidently  yet  a  serious  difference 
of  opinion  upon  the  euooess  of  the  Free 
Trade  policy,  and  because  the  majority 
feel  bound  to  declare  their  opinion,  that  I 
have  propoaed  this  Resolution,  and  that  I 
now  feel  hound  to  adhere  to  it  as  truly 
and  simply  declaring  the  opinion  of  the 
country. 

Sift  WILLIAM  CLAY  said,  that  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  state  the  reasons 
why  he  had  asked  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  Villiers)  and  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  withdraw  their  respective  Mo- 
tions, so  as  to  admit  of  the  Motion 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton (Viscount  Palmerston)  being  adopted. 
He  would  reply  to  that  call.  But,  in  the 
first  place,  he  wished  to  set  right  an 
inaccuracy  in  the  speech  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Wolverhampton. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  he  (Sir 
W.  Clay)  sent  him  a  note  half  an  hour 
before  the  House  met,  in  which  he  did 
not  specify  the  nature  of  the  question 
which  he  was  about  to  put  to  him.  On 
the  contrary,  ho  had  himself  left  the  note 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  a  place  where  he 
understood  the  hon.  Gentleman's  letters 
were  generally  left,  and  in  that  note  he 
told  him  that  he  would  suggest  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  should  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion, and  adopt  as  a  substitute  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Pal- 
merston). Now.  if  he  (Sir  W.  Clay) 
wanted  any  justification  for  putting  that 
question,  he  should  find  it  in  what  bad 


passed  during  the  debate,  because  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  leaders  of  parties 
and  most  prominent  Members  of  the  House 
had  declared  that  it  would  be  the  better 
course  to  accept  the  Kesolution  of  the 
noble  Lord,  in  preference  to  the  Resolution 
of  his  hon.  Friend.  That  had  been  declared 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London 
(Lord  J.  Russell);  it  had  heen  declared  in 
substance  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  J.  Graham),  as 
well  as  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Gladstone).  It  had  beon  assented  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  assented  to,  as  be  (Sir 
W.  Clay)  distinctly  understood,  with  the 
addition  of  the  words  on  which  his  hon. 
Friend  near  him  laid  so  much  stress.  He 
thought  it  strange  that  he  should  be  asked, 
after  this  all  but  universal  consent,  why  he 
should  object  to  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend.  He  would  tell  him,  however,  why 
he  objected  to  it,  and  why  he  thought  it 
could  not  have  the  effect  which  his  hon. 
Friend  desired  and  anticipated  from  its 
adoption.  He  objected  to  it,  because,  in- 
stead of  merely  affirming  the  justice  of  a 
Free-Trade  policy,  it  insisted  on  the  humi- 
liation of  the  large  party  opposite.  He 
(Sir  W.  Clay)  wished,  for  his  part,  to  ob- 
tain the  widest  possible  assent  of  the 
House  to  a  declaration  that  the  policy  of 
Free  Trade  was  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
country.  He  was  therefore  persuaded  he 
was  doing  right  in  endeavouring  to  stop 
the  debate,  because  it  appeared  to  him  to 
tend  to  no  useful  purpose — that  its  only 
effect  could  be  to  widen  existing  differences 
of  opinion,  to  embitter  feelings  of  irritation 
which  we  ought  rather  to  seek  to  soothe  and 
to  allay,  and  thus  to  alienate  those  whose 
union  it  was  desirable  to  promote  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country.  Did  his 
hon.  Friend  near  him  doubt  his  (Sir 
W.  Clay*s)  devotion  to  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade  ?  He  did  not  believe  that  any 
man  would  venture  to  doubt  it.  Nine 
years  before  the  year  1846,  he  proposed 
a  Resolution  for  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws;  indeed,  if  he  recollected  rightly,  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton commenced  the  career  in  which  he  had  . 
so  honourably  distinguished  himself  by 
seconding  that  Resolution.  His  objection 
to  the  Motion  was,  that  it  called  on  a 
great  party  to  admit,  in  terms,  that  a  par- 
ticular measure  which  they  opposed,  was, 
at  the  time  they  opposed  it,  "just,  wise, 
and  beneficial."     That  was  a  humiliation 
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which  it  was  neither  wise  nor  generous  to 
attempt  to  force  upon  men  of  honour,  and 
to  which  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they 
should  submit.  What  was  the  courae 
taken  by  men  of  good  sense  and  kind 
feeling  in  private  life  ?  If  they  found  per- 
sons with  whom  they  were  engaged  in 
pursuit  of  some  common  object  (and  had 
not  all  the  Members  of  that  House  a  com- 
mon object — the  good  of  their  country  ?), 
and  who  had  formerly  differed  with  them, 
disposed  to  agree  with  them  in  opinion,  and 
co-operate  in  action,  did  they  refuse  to  ac- 
cept their  co-operation  unless  they  would  re- 
cant every  word  they  had  ever  said  ?  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  said 
that  it  was  justifiable  for  the  House  to  ac- 
cept an  abstract  Resolution.  He  (Sir  W. 
Clay)  had  never  denied  it.  It  was  because 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wol- 
verhampton made  it  impossible  to  have  as 
large  an  assent  as  possible  that  he  ob- 
jected to  it.  He  wanted  the  abstract  Re- 
solution to  be  carried  by  the  largest  pos- 
sible majority.  The  difference  between 
the  two  propositions  before  the  House  was 
this,  that  one  asserted  simply,  althouu[h  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms,  the  principles  of 
free  trade,  while  the  other  was  couched 
in  terms  that  inflicted  a  feeling  of  mortifi- 
cation upon  their  political  opponents.  This 
was  not  an  occasion  for  the  indulgence  of 
any  petty  personal  or  party  triumph.  He 
bailed  with  joy  the  accession  of  the  great 
party  opposite  to  the  ranks  of  Free  Trade, 
and  he  was  very  sorry  that  his  hon.  Friend 
had  not  thought  fit  to  accede  to  his  pro- 
posal. If  his  hon.  Friend  persevered  in 
his  Motion,  and  he  (Sir.  W.  Clay)  had 
no  choice  but  to  vote  for  that  Motion  or 
the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, he  should,  althougb  with  very  great 
regret,  vote  for  the  Motion ;  but  if  the 
riffht  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  withdrew  his  Amendment 
in  favour  of  the  Resolution  proposed  by 
tbe  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton, 
then  he  should  vote  for  the  noble  Lord's 
Resolution,  in  preference  to  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  SPEAKER :  I  think  it  necessary 
to  remind  the  House,  that  the  question  be- 
fore the  House  is  not  the  Motion  of  the 
bon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton,  but  that 
this  House  do  now  adjourn.  I  will  also 
remind  them  that  this  is  a  day  devoted  to 
Notices  of  Motion,  which,  by  our  Rules, 
will  take  precedence  of  the  Orders  of  the 
Day;  but  owing  to  this  Motion  for  adjourn- 
ment, the  House  has  been  drawn  into  a 
Sir  William  Clay 


discussion  on  an  Order  of  the  Day,  instead 
of  the  Notices  of  Motion. 

Mr.  BARROW  said,  he  was  ignorant  of 
Parliamentary  tactics,  but  he  rose  to  pre- 
vent mistake  as  to  any  change  in  his 
opinions.  He  would  remind  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright),  that  con- 
stituencies in  general  did  not  adopt  the  opi- 
nions of  candidates,  but  sought  candidates 
whose  opinions  coincided  with  their  own. 
This  had  occurred  in  his  case :  he  was  not 
retunied  by  the  overwhelming  power  of 
great  landowners  to  aid  in  keeping  up  their 
rents,  but  because  he  was  known  to  have 
a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  injuries  inflicted 
on  the  farming  class,  who  were  entitled  to 
relief  from  peculiar  taxation  as  a  matter  of 
justice  rather  than  compensation.  If  the 
change  of  1846  had  been  injurious  to  them 
because  it  was  hasty,  it  wa»  an  act  of  injus- 
tice, and  could  not  come  within  the  category 
of  '*  wise,  just,  and  beneficial.'*  He  thought 
with  Mr.  Huskisson  that  the  right  kind  of 
Free  Trade  was  to  have  moderate  protec- 
tive but  not  prohibitory  duties;  and  that,  he 
believed,  was  the  only  policy  under  which 
the  country  would  prosper  in  future.  If 
they  were  to  have  unrestricted  competi- 
tion, it  should  be  unrestricted;  all  burdens 
should  be  removed  from  farming  produce; 
and  farmers  should  not  be  prevented  from 
using  that  produce  free  from  duty  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner  as  regarded  con- 
sumption by  themselves,  their  labourers,  and 
their  cattle.  He  objected  to  the  term  com- 
pensation being  fastened  upon  the  fanner,  in 
an  offensive  sense ;  he  claimed  the  removal 
of  restrictions  by  unjust  taxes  and  burdens. 

Mr.  STANHOPE  said,  he  could  not 
admit  that  the  agricultural  interest  bad 
suffered  no  injury.  His  county  (North 
Lincolnshire)  was  a  fair  test  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Free  Trade  policy.  The  farmers 
held  their  land  at  moderate  rents;  they  had 
a  laborious  and  excellent  peasantry;  and  if 
any  men  could  have  withstood  the  evil  of 
free  trade,  those  were  the  men  who  would 
have  done  it.  He  had  seen  men  once  in- 
dependent obliged  to  rely  for  their  bread 
on  the  charity  of  their  landlords.  In  that 
county,  where  men  received  a  higher  re- 
muneration than  in  any  other,  the  labourers 
were  in  a  far  worse  condition  since  the  Act 
of  1846  than  before.  Without  sufficient 
employment  and  sufficient  remuneration^ 
the  cheapness  of  provisions  was  no  benefit. 
Believing  that  great  injury  had  been  in- 
flicted, he  could  not  assent  to  the  words 
"  wise,  just,  and  beneficial;"  and,  consis- 
tently with  his  duty  to  his  constituents  as 
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tenant-farmers,  he  could  not  affirm  any  of 
the  Resolutions  now  before  the  House.  lie 
was  aware  the  question  was  settled  by  the 
decision  of  the  country,  and  to  that  doct- 
Bion  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  bow.  The 
only  constitutional  course  for  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  when  a  question  was  decided 
by  the  country,  was  to  apply  himself,  how- 
erer  strong  his  personal  feelings  might  be, 
to  carry  out  that  principle.  If  they  were 
to  have  unrestricted  competition,  their  in- 
dustry ought  not  to  be  trammelled  by  any 
fiscal  or  unnatural  regulation.  If  the  soil 
of  England  was  to  compete  with  the  soil  of 
the  whole  world,  they  should  be  permitted 
to  grow  any  crop  they  could  possibly  culti- 
vate. He  trust^  that  if  they  were  obliged 
to  accept  of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade, 
that  the  agriculturists  would  no  longer  be 
compelled  to  contribute  so  much  to  the 
revenue  of  the  countrv. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  said,  that  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  would 
ask  the  leave  of  the  House  to  withdraw  his 
Motion  for  its  adjournment. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toithdraum, 

TENANT  RIGHT  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Mr.  C.  VILLIERS  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  County 
had  a  Motion  on  the  paper  relative  to 
Tenant  Right,  but  he  would  appeal  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  waive  his 
right  to  precedence,  and  to  allow  the  ad- 
journed debate  on  the  Resolutions  he  (Mr. 
Villiers)  had  proposed,  and  the  Amendment 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
go  oh. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SHEE  said,  the  ques- 
tion he  had  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  was  one  of  no  ordinary  impor- 
tance. It  was,  indeed,  a  matter  most  im- 
portant to  Irish  Members,  and  to  himself, 
as  well  as  to  the  constituencies  they  repre- 
sented. If  those  constituencies  could  be 
present,  and  see  with  their  own  eyes  what 
was  going  on,  they  might,  however,  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  question  which 
the  House  was  anxious  to  discuss,  and  of 
the  various  propositions  before  them.  If 
it  was  the  general  sense  of  the  House  that 
he  ought  to  give  way,  he  should  be  very 
sorry  to  interpose  his  Motion,  and  he  was 
sure  he  would  do  no  good  to  his  constitu- 
ents, or  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  oppos- 
ing himself  to  the  strongly-declared  sense 
of  the  House.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  gave  up  this  point  to  the  House,  he 
thought  the  House  ought  to  do  something 
for  him.  He  would  aek  the  right  hon.  Chan- 


cellor of  the  Exchequer,  therefore,  on  be- 
half of  the  Gouemment,  so  far  to  assist 
him  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing in  his  Bill  before  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Nopier)  moved  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bills  he  had  introduced. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  in  yielding  to  the  ge- 
neral feeling  of  the  House  on  a  subject 
of  great  interest,  had  exercised  a  wise  dis- 
cretion, and  he  was  sure  his  constituents 
would  not  be  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct 
on  that  occasion.  He  would  not  object  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  bringing 
in  his  Bill,  but  he  was  afraid  that  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  liked  to  put 
it  down  for  to-morrow  night,  which  was  a 
Government  night,  the  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion now  before  the  House  might  take  up 
the  whole  time.  He  would  assist  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  to  bring  in  his  Bill, 
but  he  could  not  pledge  himself  to  support 
it.  He  might  at  the  same  time  observe 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  his 
financial  statement  to-morrow  night  (Fri- 
day), as  he  had  given  notice  he  would. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SHEE  said,  he  wished 
to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  the 
principles  of  the  Bill ;  but  as  the  House 
appeared  so  anxious  to  resume  the  debate 
on  Commercial  Legislation,  he  would  only 
ask  permission  of  the  House  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Bill. 

Leave  given.     Bill  read  1°. 

COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION— FREE 
TRADE—ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  adjourned  De- 
bate on  Amendment  proposed  to  Question 
[23rd  November],  **  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  House  that  the  improved  condition 
of  the  Country,  and  particularly  of  the  In- 
dustrious Classes,  is  mainly  the  result  of 
recent  Commercial  Legislation,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Act  of  1846.  which  established 
the  free  admission  of  Foreign  Com  ;  and 
that  that  Act  was  a  wise,  just,  and  bene- 
ficial measure : ' ' — ( Mr,  Charles  Villiers : ) — 
And  which  Amendment  was  to  leave  out 
from  the  first  word  ••  That "  to  the  end  of 
the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**thi8  House  acknowledges,  with  satisfac- 
tion, that  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  oc- 
casioned by  recent  Legislation,  has  mainly 
contributed  to  improre  the  condition  and 
increase  the  comforts  of  the  Woiking 
Classes ;  and  that  unrestricted  competition 
having  been  adopted,  after  due  delibera- 
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tioB,  as  ibe  principle  of  our  Commeroial 
System,  ibis  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
^e  duty  of  the  Oovernment  unreBcrvedly 
to  adhere  to  that  policy  in  those  measures 
of  Financial  and  Administrative  Reform 
ifhichf  nnder  the  oironmstancea  of  the 
Country,  they  may  deem  it  their  duty  to 
introduce," — (Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
6A«9tier,)-^instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question,'* 

Debate  resMmed, 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QTJSR :  I  hope  the  House  will  allow  me 
to  make  a  remark  as  to  the  course  Her 
Miyeaty's  Government  are  prepared  to  take. 
With  respect  to  the  Amendment  which  I 
proposed,  and  that  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  (Yisoount  Palmerston),  I  have  to 
9ay  that  I  shall  defer  to  what  appears  to 
be  the  feeling  of  the  House.  I  shall  not 
press  the  Amendment  I  have  given  notice 
of,  and  the  question  may  now  be  taken 
on  the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  Viliiers),  and  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Palmerston), 

Mb.  bright  said,  he  wished  to  say 
by  way  of  explanation,  before  the  House 
began  the  debate,  that  in  his  speech  the 
other  night  he  had  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  bad 
gone  as  a  candidate  to  Lisburn,  and  had 
stood  for  that  borough  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Marquess  of  Hertford.  It  had  been 
stated  in  at  least  one  of  the  papers  that  he 
had  asserted  the  gentleman  in  question  had 
gone  to  Lisburn  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Marquess  of  Londonderry  ;  and  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  supposed  capable  of  making 
a  mistake  on  such  an  important  question 
and  matter  of  fact,  and  as  he  had  received 
a  letter  from  the  son  of  the  noble  Lord  (the 
Marquess  of  Londonderry),  who  sat  in  that 
House,  in  reference  to  it,  he  wished  to 
make  that  statement,  and  to  correct  any 
erroneous  impression  which  might  prevail 
on  the  subject. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  toithdravm, 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  As  a  matter  of 
form  I  wish  to  observe,  that  I  understand 
the  Amendment  of  the  noblo  Lord  (Viscount 
Palmerston)  was  to  be  moved  in  case  the 
Amendment  of  Government  was  withdrawn. 
The  noblo  Lord's  Amendment  has  not  yet 
been  moved. 

VwooTOT  PALMERSTON:  I  intend 
to  movo*-»    [An  Son.  Mshber  :  Do  you  I 


move  it?]     Yes,  I  do.     I  beg  leave  to 
move  the  Amendment  of  which   I  have 
given  notice. 
Amendment  proposed*^ 

**  To  leave  out  from  th^word  *  Country,'  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'and  especially  of  the  Industrious  Classes,  is 
mainly  the  result  of  recent  Legislation,  which 
has  established  the  principle  of  nnrestrioted  eoin« 
petition,  has  abolished  Taxes  imposed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Protection,  and  has  thereby  diminished 
the  cost  and  increased  the  abundance  of  the  prin- 
cipal ariioles  of  the  Food  of  the  People,'  instead 
thereof.  ** 

Question  proposed,  'VThat  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.*' 

Ma.  BOOKER:  Before  I  proceed  to 
discuss  the  important  question  now  before 
the  House,  I  will  beg  to  assure  the  noble 
Viscount  opposite  (Viscount  Palmerston)^ 
of  the  high  and  grateful  sense  I  entertain 
of  the  kindness  and  consideration  which 
prompted  him  to  step  forward,  under  mo- 
tives and  feelings  towards  this  side  of  the 
House  which  he  has  so  well  expressed,  to 
make  the  conciliatory  proposition  which  he 
has  made,  and  which  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Government.  I  hope,  however,  the 
noble  Lord  will  not  receive  it  as  any  mark 
of  publio  or  personal  disrespect,  if  I,  and 
those  who  act  with  me,  feel  ourselves  un- 
able to  assent  to  his  Amendment.  Sir, 
there  is  no  Member  of  this  Assembly  moro 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  bollowness 
and  unsoundness  of  that  system  of  com- 
mercial legittlation  now  attempted  to  be 
forced  permanently  upon  us,  .or  who  is 
more  deeply  but  voluntarily  committed  to 
the  opposite  System,  to  which  I  still  firmly 
adhere,  than  I  am :  and,  notwithstanding 
I  escaped  the  lash  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  the  other  night,  I  desire  to 
avow  this — that  there  is  no  one  who  more 
deeply  deplores  than  1  do  the  course  which 
Her  Majesty *s  Government  have  been 
compelled,  or  have  felt  it  their  duty,  to 
pursue,  on  this  question  of  our  future  legis- 
lation. The  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer 
may  have  been  a  tnumphant  vindication  of 
the  Government — certainly  it  was  a  mas- 
terly exposition  of  the  position  in  which 
the  Government  have  found  themselves 
placed.  But  in  that  speech  there  was  no 
vindication  of  the  course  which  I  have 
openly  and  consistently  pursued.  I  have 
been  a  member  of  that  great  party  which 
has  been  called  the  Country  party,  which 
I  have  ever  understood  to  have  been  united 
together  by  a  prinoiplei  and  that  principle 
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was,  and  is,  protection  to  our  native  indns* 
try  »nd  capital.  That  principle,  on  the 
platform  and  the  hustings,  as  well  as  in 
this  House,  I  hare  endeavouMd,  to  the  ut* 
most  of  my  power,  to  maintain.  I  have 
done  so,  through  good  report  and  evil  re* 
port,  under  much  of  obloquy,  some  of 
which  I  may  have  justly  merited,  but  much 
of  which  I  have  felt  was  harsh,  and  not 
justly  deserved.  Before,  then,  I  can  con* 
sent  to  read  a  recantation,  and  abjure  the 
prinoiples  of  a  whole  life,  I  trust  the  House 
will  grant  me  its  indulgence,  while  I  give 
my  reasons  for  the  faith  which  is  still  in 
me.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  always  understood 
that  the  system  of  free  trade,  now  to  be 
extended  to  free  and  unrestricted  eompe* 
tition,  was  ushered  in  by  a  system  of  relax- 
ation of  our  commercial  tariff  in  the  year 
1842.  I  admit  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  that  was  a  wise  and 
beneficial  measure,  and  that  great  advan- 
tages flowed  from  it  to  the  country  at 
large.  I  will  also  allow,  what  indeed  it 
would  be  foolish  and  idle  to  deny,  that  the 
years  1843,  1844  and  1845,  were  years  of 
great  national  prosperity.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, pause  here  for  a  moment,  and  in- 
quire what  financial  and  commercial  mea« 
sures  passed  the  Legislature  during  this 
period:  in  1844,  tho  Charter  of  the  Bank 
of  England  was  passed,  and  in  1845  those 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  followed:  in  the 
year  1844  money  was  abundant,  and  as 
easy  of  attainment  as  it  is  at  the  present 
moment t  the  Bank  of  England  fixed  its 
rate  of  interest  at  2  per  cent,  and  advances 
could  be  had,  as  now,  from  private  sources 
at  1^  per  cent.  And  now.  Sir,  what  fol* 
lowed  ?  The  year  1846  was  confessedly  a 

fsriod  of  the  wildest  speculation  ever 
nown  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  In 
addition  to  private  and  joint*  stock  sd ven- 
tures of  every  tort  and  kind,  railway  spe- 
culations, requiring  capital  to  the  extent 
of  nearly  four  hundred  millions,  received 
tho  sanction  of  the  Legislature.  In  1846, 
too,  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed;  and 
now  commenced  in  earnest,  and  without 
restriction,  the  application  of  the  principle, 
and  the  development  of  the  effects,  of  your 
boasted  system  and  policy  of  free  trade. 
Well,  Sir,  tho  very  next  succeeding  year, 
1847,  brought  a  collapse  in  the  commer- 
cial world,  and  a  convulsion  whioh  shook 
eommercial  credit  to  its  very  centre.  In 
the  crash,  mercantile  and  commercial  capi* 
tal,  to  the  extent,  1  think,  of  upwards  of 
fifty  millions,  in  a  few  months  was  swept 
away»  and  many  of  the  highest,  and  some 


of  the  oldest  of  our  commercial  firms  were 
levelled  to  the  dust.  Money,  wealth,  pros- 
perity,  all  disappeared;  the  Government 
fixed  the  rate  of  interest  for  advances  by 
the  Bank  ^of  England  at  8  per  cent,  and  in 
private  transactions  it  rose  to  12,  15,  apd 
even,  under  the  severity  of  the  pressure, 
to  18  and  20  per  cent:  and  this  was 
under  your  boasted  system  of  free  trade. 
It  certainly  was  an  extraordinary  and  un* 
expected  retribution,  that  trade  and  com* 
merce  should  have  felt  and  staggered  under 
the  first  shock.  You  persevered  in  your 
system,  and  our  domestic  agriculture  next 
reeled  under  the  blow.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding years  an  amount  of  agricultural 
depression  was  experienced  never  before 
known.  Agricultural  capital  was  swept 
away  by  millions,  as  we  have  a  ready  wit- 
ness in  the  hon.  and  learned  Mover  of 
these  Resolutions.  This,  too,  occurred 
under  your  boasted  system  of  free  trade  i 
and  the  pressure  contmued  with  increased 
and  accumulating  violence  from  year  to 
year,  until  Providence  opened  to  us  those 
vast  regions  and  stores  of  mineral  wealth, 
whence  have  flowed,  ever  since,  riches  to  an 
enormous  extent.  Providence,  Sir,  and 
not  human  legislation,  nor  any  efforts  or 
results  of  human  wisdom,  has  removed  the 
pressure,  and  produced  these  blessings  un- 
der which  the  country  is  now  beginning  to 
revive;  and,  Sir,  if  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion to  our  native  industry  and  capital  were 
now  prevailing — firmly  maintained  and 
prudently  extended  or  relaxed,  as  occasion 
justified — I  know  of  no  limit  within  which 
our  national  prosperity  would  now  be  con- 
fined. Sir,  I  have  felt  this,  and  still  feel 
it,  that  it  is  incontrovertible  and  true.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  fight  the  battle  of 
protection  honestly  and  manfully,  but  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  we  have 
suffered  defeat.  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  Manchester  has  proved  too  strong  for 
US.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  as  the  noble 
Viscount  the  Member  for  Tiverton  seems 
to  be  of  opinion,  that,  if  we  are  vanquished 
and  acknowledge  it  frankly,  to  require  of 
us  to  abjure  and  surrender  all  the  fixed 
opinions  of  our  lives,  and  to  give  a  flat  de- 
nial, by  our  votes,  to  our  own  past  career,  is 
going  much  too  far.  Under  the  existing 
prosperity  of  the  industrious  classes,  I,  for 
one,  have  no  intention  to  attempt  to  re- 
verse or  alter  that  policy  which,  after  a 
distinct  appeal  made  to  it,  the  country  has 
now  unequivocally  confirmed.  I  will  give 
it  a  fair  trial.  My  own  convictions  remain 
unaltered,  and  are  not  by  foreo  and  vjo- 
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lence  to  be  eradicated;  but  tbe  battle  has 
been  fougbt  in  tbe  country,  and  I  acknow- 
ledge my  party  to  be  beaten.  I  utterly 
deny,  bowever,  tbat  it  is  to  tbat  policy  of 
free  trade  tbat  tbe  improved  condition  of 
tbe  country  is  to  be  ascribed.  I  wisb  to 
be  accurately  informed  of  tbe  extent  to 
wbicb  tbat  metallic  wealth  whicb  Provi- 
dence bas  disclosed  to  us,  bas  flowed,  and 
is  continuing  to  flow,  into  this  country. 
I  believe  it  to  be  to  an  extent  perfectly 
astonisbing.  The  discovery  of  these  gold 
regions,  too,  has  had  a  double  effect  on 
tbe  condition  of  the  country.  It  has 
opened  avenues  and  outlets  for  the  out- 
pouring of  a  redundant  population;  and  it 
is  my  opinion  that  it  is  to  this  in-pouring 
of  metallic  wealth,  coupled  with  a  vast 
out-pouring,  in  a  continuous  stream,  of 
masses  of  our  people,  that  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  working  and  industrious 
classes,  and  those  who  employ  them,  too, 
is  to  be  mainly  attributed.  This  convic- 
tion. Sir,  is  so  impressed  on  my  mind,  that 
I  deeply  regret  I  cannot  concur  in  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord;  still  less 
can  I  give  my  assent  to  the  original  Reso- 
lutions of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Wolverhampton.  But,  Sir,  I  feel  as  little 
disposed  to  embarrass  the  Government,  in 
whose  general  policy  I  most  fully  concur. 
Although,  then,  upon  tbe  great  questions 
of  free  trade  and  protection  I  lament  the 
policy  they  have  adopted,  and  the  surren- 
der they  have  made,  and  I  must  differ 
from  them,  yet  upon  all  the  great  eonsti 
tutional  questions  that  must  force  them 
selves  on  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
— in  upholding  inviolate  the  safety,  ho- 
nour, and  dignity  of  the  Crown, — in  pro- 
tecting and  purifying  the  Church,  in  main- 
taining the  Christian  character  of  the 
Legislature;  in  defending  our  Protestant 
institutions  in  Church  and  State,  both  in 
this  and  the  sister  island,  against  tbat 
monstrous  confederacy  which,  under  the 
guise  and  watchword  of  religious  equality, 
has  reared  its  head — on  all  these  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  they  will  have  my 
earnest,  zealous,  and  unflinching  support. 
And,  Sir,  on  the  question  of  free  trade,  or, 
as  it  is  now  to  be,  free  and  unrestricted 
competition,  they  will  not  need  my  sup- 
port, for  if  Gentlemen  opposite  are  true 
to  their  ancient  professions,  of  regarding 
measures  and  not  men,  they  must  com- 
mand theirs.  I  rose.  Sir,  at  this  stage  of 
the  debate,  to  record  my  unaltered  convic- 
tions on  the  subject  of  protection  to  our 
native  interests;  to  declare  my  determina- 
Mr.  Booker 


nation  to  vote  against  the  Resolutions  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton; and  at  the  same  time  to  express 
my  deep  regtet,  on  every  ground,  that  I 
cannot  record  my  vote  in  favour  of  tbe 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  he  ap- 
prehended  that  tbe  supplemental  debate 
which  they  had  witnessed  that  evening 
was  about  one  of  the  most  irregular  things 
tbat  bad  probably  ever  been  witnessed  in 
that  House,  and  he  should  hope  tbat  tbe 
commencement  of  a  new  Parliament  hon. 
Members  would  not  make  a  precedent  of 
a  debate  in  which  be  did  think  the  distin- 
guished order  of  Baronets  bad  not  cut  a 
very  distinguished  figure.  Now  his  bon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Sir  W.  Clay)  was  a  very  gentlemanly  man 
— he  was  a  man  of  very  fine  and  sensitive 
feelings — and  tbe  Resolution  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Wolverhampton 
(Mr.  C.  Villiers)  bad  gained  upon  his  sus- 
ceptibility.    His 

.    .    "  native  hue  of  resolution 
Seemed  ticklied  o'er  by  the  pale  cast  of  thought;" 

but  he  must  say,  if  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  brought 
these  fine  susceptibilities  into  tbe  House, 
he  would  be  more  qualified  to  weep  over 
tbe  Sortows  of  Werier^  than  to  discuss 
the  principle  of  Free  Trade.  He  (Mr.  B. 
Osborne)  lamented  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  thought  proper  to  put  the  question  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton;  he 
lamented  that  tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman 
tbe  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
should  have  originated  tbat  debate,  which 
be  thought  Mr.  Speaker  would  be  of  opin- 
ion had  been  completely  out  of  order.  But 
what  was  the  position  they  stood  in  at  the 
present  moment  ?  They  had  no  less  than 
four  Resolutions  before  them.  No;  one 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  there  were  only 
three.  [An  Hon.  Member:  No!  only 
two.]  He  believed  there  was  a  third; 
or  else,  what  had  become  of  the  Reso- 
lution proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the.Member  for  Carlisle  ?  [An  Hon. 
Member:  No, no!  that's  gone  too.]  What, 
had  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  swallowed 
that  too  ?  ["  No,  no !"]  Oh,  then,  it  waa 
not  moved,  but  was  intended  to  be  a  sup* 
plemental  Resolution.  But,  if  he  under- 
stood the  confusion  of  to-night,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount 
Palmerston)  had  moved  an  Amendment 
to  tbe  original  Resolution,  which  bad  been 
improved  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
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Member  for  Carlisle,  and  adopted  by  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  name  of  the  Government.  But  for 
himself  he  had  no  hesitation  on  reading 
the  original  Resolution,  to  saj  that  it  was 
the  one  which  the  House  ought  to  adopt, 
uor  did  he  think  the  country  would  be 
under  any  mistake  as  to  its  terms  or  ap- 
pearance. This  was  no  question  of  words : 
it  was  not  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  eti- 
quette of  the  Pump-room  of  Bath,  or  to  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies.  It  was  the  vin- 
dication of  a  policy — a  policy  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  commenced  in  1842,  and  com- 
pleted in  1846.  It  might  be  all  very  well 
for  some  Gentlemen  to  indulge  in  nice 
criticisms,  and  he  must  tell  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton  that  they  were 
there  to  consider  what  was  just  and  right :  it 
was  a  great  question  of  political  morality, 
and  not  a  question  of  what  was  agreeable 
to  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  He  was  therefore  very  much  sur< 
prised  at  the  noble  Lord's  Amendment,  but 
if  he  was  surprised  at  the  Amendment,  he 
was  still  more  surprised  at  the  speech  with 
which  it  was  accompanied.  He  was  aware 
that  some  people  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  quite  natural  in  the  noble  Lord — who 
might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  wet  nurse 
to  the  present  Administration — who  at- 
tended them  in  their  infancy,  and  cherished 
them  in  their  adversities  last  Session — to 
step  in  to  relieve  the  British  Protectionist 
when  he  was  almost  choking  with  their 
endeavours  to  swallow  a  crust  of  Free 
Trade  bread.  Some  people  thought  it  was 
quite  natpral  for  the  noble  Lord,  at  such  a 
conjunction  to  pat  them  on  the  back,  and 
administer  a  mixture  of  his  own  creation. 
But  if  he  took  exception  to  the  terms  of 
the  noble  Lord's  Amendment,  what  was 
he  to  say  to  his  speech  ?  He  had  a  strong 
impression  that  the  sympathies  of  the  noble 
Lord  would  hereafter  be  enlisted  more  by 
the  Tory  benches  than  by  his  old  and  tried 
friends.  He  entertained  a  great  respect 
for  the  noble  Lord — he  had  a  great  admi- 
ration for  him;  yes,  ho  proved  that  by  his 
vote  when  the  noble  Lord  on  a  memo- 
rable occasion  was  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  a  vote  of  censure  which  his  new 
friends  wished  to  pass  upon  him  :  on  that 
occasion,  as  an  independent  Member,  he 
gave  the  noble  Lord  his  humble  support; 
he  approved  of  the  noble  Lord's  policy  on 
that  occasion,  and,  therefore,  he  had  a 
just  right  now  to  speak  his  honest  convic- 
tions as  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  noble 
Lord  now.     It  might  be  all  very  well  for 


the  noble  Lord  to  say  of  his  new  friends 
and  connexions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  that  they  were  pursuing,  a  politic 
course;  but  he  thought  that  the  noble  Lord 
went  rather  too  far  when  he  said  it  was  a 
course  that  was  creditable.  He  might 
consent  to  say  that  it  was  a  politic  course; 
but  he  must  dissent  from  the  noble  Lord 
m  toto  as  to  the  credit  which  the  noble 
Lord  appeared  to  attach  to  that  course. 
And  when  the  noble  Lord,  forsooth,  taunt- 
ed his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  Bright),  and  told  him  that  he 
was  making  a  great  national  interest  a 
party  question,  he  must  take  leave  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord  who  it  was  that'  had  made 
it  a  party  question  for  six  long  years? 
Who  was  it  indeed?  Was  it  the  Free 
Traders  in  the  House,  or  out  of  the  House  ? 
No,  it  was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his  asso- 
ciates on  the  other  side;  and  he  thought 
there  was  little  room  for  any  man  to 
talk  about  the  credit  of  their  course. 
For  his  part,/  no  honest  politician  could 
say  that  the  conduct  of  the  Protec- 
tionist party  had  been  a  credit  to  them- 
selves. But  the  noble  Lord  had  taken  his 
own  line;  he  had  chosen  to  move  an  Amend* 
ment  to  the  original  Resolution,  thereby 
endeavouring  to  break  up  the  united  opin- 
ion of  the  liberal  side  of  the  House.  It 
was  very  natural  that  the  movement  of  the 
noble  Lord  should  be  viewed  with  suspicion 
by  those  who  had  hitherto  been  his  friends; 
but  if  the  noble  Lord  surprised  him  by  his 
Amendment  and  his  speech,  what  was  his 
surprise  to  hear  the  speech  of  the  Atlas  of 
the  Administration  and  the  Proteus  of  pro- 
tection, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  ?  He  thought  the 
House  would  agree  with  him  in  saying, 
that  the  fluency  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's dictum  was  only  equalled  by  the  har- 
diness of  his  assertions.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  talked  of  the  audacity  of  the  no- 
ble Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
(Lord  John  Russell).  Why,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  appeared  to  him  to  have  taken 
a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  a  great  French  char- 
acter. [Laughter. '\  Oh,  but  he  did  not  al- 
lude to  M.  Thiers.  He  spoke  of  the  great 
French  character  at  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution — Danton,  who,  when  he  was 
asked  to  give  a  reason  for  his  success, 
said,  "  Audacity,  always  audacity."  Well, 
now,  what  was  the  course  pursued  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  actually  had  the  face  to  tell  the 
House,  the  other  night,  after  the  course  he 
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hftd  purdQed  for  B\t  years,  that  neither  the 
Earl  of  Derhy  nor  himself  Lad  endeavoured 
to  reverse  the  system  of  Free  Trade.  True, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  never  had  the 
eonrage  to  make  a  direct  or  specific  at- 
tempt to  reverse  the  Free  Trade  policy, 
bat  the  House  must  recollect  the  course 
which  he  allowed  his  friends  and  followers 
to  pursue.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
other  night  favoured  the  House  with  his 
own  history  of  the  Protectionist  party  and 
their  course  during  the  last  six  years. 
Theh  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  reminded 
him  somewhat  of  another  history,  or  rather 
a  romance,  namely,  Hume's  Apologia  for 
fA^  Stewarts,  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle 
man's  history  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  apology  for  his  party,  or  rather  for 
himself.  But  what  course  did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  really  pursue  ?  He  would 
have  them  believe  that  he  had  stood  by 
ever  since  1846,  and  never  even  attempted 
to  refute  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade.  But 
was  there  no  external  agitation  in  the  coun- 
try ?  Was  there  not  a  house  taken  in 
Bond-street  for  disseminating  tracts  and 
conducting  the  whole  business  of  the  Pro- 
tectionist movement !  Why,  if  he  was  not 
mistaken,  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  was 
now  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  was  Secre- 
tary to  the  Bond-street  Association.  Well, 
now,  what  was  the  first  movement  of  this 
gang  ?  If  the  House  would  bear  with  him 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  would  show  them  by 
a  few  quotations.  There  had  been  a  good 
deal  of  quoting  in  the  course  of  tins  de- 
bate, but  he  would  promise  them  that  what 
he  read  should  be  new  matter.  He  would 
not  trouble  them  with  the  notions  of  ancient 
county  Members,  who  were  men  to  be  pitied, 
but  he  would  draw  upon  the  fountain-head 
of  the  party.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  told  them  that  neither  he  nor  the  Earl 
of  Derby  ever  was  engaged  in  the  Protec- 
tionist agitation;  but  if  they  were  not,  some 
of  their  principal  supporters  were,  and  ho 
Would  take  leave  to  mention  an  incident  in 
proof  of  this,  which  no  doubt  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
would  Well  remember.  In  the  year  1849, 
on  June  the  26th,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  which  the  party  had 
taken  at  the  time.  At  this  period  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  was  in  the  chair,  and 
very  active;  indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said 
that  there  were  six  Richmonds  in  the  field 
—for  his  Grace  was  here,  there,  and  every- 
where; now  in  Sussex,  now  in  Essex,  then 
in  London,  and  in  any  announcements  of 
Protectionist  meetings  you  were  always 
Mr.  B.  Oshorne 


sure  to  see  Mr.  Ellman  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  in  red  letters  in  the  Bill.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  invariably  took  the 
lead  in  opening  the  ball;  for  instance,  he 
took  the  chair  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
meeting  was  held  to  receive  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Central  Society.  The 
first  Resolution  for  receiving  the  Report 
was  moved  by  a  Cabinet  Minister.  But 
before  mentioning  his  name,  the  House 
should  see  what  he  said.  These  were  the 
men,  mark  you !  who  never  attempted  to 
reverse  the  policy  of  Free  Trade.  This 
speaker  thought  the  country  was  going  to 
be  ruined  by  a  free  trade  in  gloves,  and 
then  he  went  on  to  say — 

"  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  wished  a  Min- 
ister to  be  obstinate  in  details,  but  he  wished  him 
to  be  obstinate  in  principle ;  a  man  without  firm- 
ness of  principle  was  dangerous,  unfitted  for  office. 
Three  months  before  (the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws) 
Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  strongly  la  £ivour  of  this 
Bill  of  three  years  before.  .  .  .  What  a  blow 
to  the  character  of  our  public  men,  and,  through 
them,  to  the  character  of  this  country  in  the  face 
of  Europe !  It  was  not  too  Ute  to  retrace  steps  so 
rashly  made.  He  hoped  to  God  the  time  would 
never  come  when  the  free-trade  theory  would  be 
consummated  ;  but,  should  it  please  God,  in  His 
anger,  that  it  should  be  efiboted,  then  would  this 
great  kingdom  soon  return  to  her  tiormal  and  na- 
tural state,  a  weather-beaten  island  in  a  northern 
sea." 

And  who  did  the  House  think  was  the 
speaker  of  this  eloquent  and  moving  ad- 
dress ?  Who  was  it  that  was  afraid  Free 
Trade  would  reduce  this  conntry  into  a 
weather-beaten  island  in  a  northern  seaf 
No  other  person,  indeed,  than  the  noble 
Lord  the  present  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury), 
a  colleaffue  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
who  had  never  done  anything  to  reverse 
the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade.  But  was  the 
noble  Lord  of  that  opinion  still  ?  He  wished 
they  had  him  in  that  House.  The  Motion 
for  the  adoption  of  the  Report  was  seconded 
by  another  Minister,  but  not  a  Cabinet 
Minister.  It  was  seconded  by  a  gentle- 
man not  of  so  many  words  as  the  previous 
speaker;  he  took  a  passage  from  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Well,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exdhequer  quotes,  and  why  should 
not  other  people  quote  him  ?  The  gentle- 
man said,  ••  tne  flower  of  the  country  were 
with  him,  and  therefore  the  cause  of  pro* 
tected  and  regenerated  England  must 
triumph."  He  went  on  to  observe — and 
the  British  lion  was  never  taken  such  liber- 
ties with  as  in  this  passage — "  The  British 
lion  is  a  loyal  lion ;  he  is  a^ld  one.  jWhen 
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yott  do  put  him  ott  hU  legs ;  bo  may  be 
easily  put  up,  but  he  is  an  awkward  animal 
to  put  down."  A  Mr.  Bosanquet  was  the 
gentleman  who  said  this,  but  who  he  was 
he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  did  not  know ;  but 
Mr.  0.  F.  Young,  whom  the  Earl  of  Derby 
wished  to  make  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  concluded  a  Motion  at  the 
same  meeting  for  passing  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  noble  Chairman  by  counselling  the 
farmers  what  to  do.  They  were  to  •*  agi- 
tate, agitate,  agitate!"  So  much,  then, 
for  1849 ;  but  let  him  follow  these  loyal 
Protectionists  up.  That  assiduous  Gentle- 
man the  present  Secretary  to  the  Adroi- 
talty  was  at  this  time  Secretary  to  No.  17, 
Bond-street,  where  he  was  e?erything.  He 
was  everywhere,  and  did  all  sorts  of  things. 
He  took  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  where  he 
got  up  a  meeting  in  1850.  Well,  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  was  taken,  and  who 
was  in  the  chair?  Ho  did  not  know  what 
had  become  of  him,  for  lately  he  had  not 
heard  of  him.  The  chairman  was  a  noble 
Duke,  and  the  man  who  threatened  to 
make  and  unmake  Peel.  What  had  be- 
come of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ?  Nothing 
had  been  heard  of  him  in  the  other  House 
lately.  Well,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was 
in  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was  attended 
by  a  few  Ministers — men  who  now  pro- 
fessed that  they  had  never  done  anything 
to  reverse  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade. 
The  Earl  of  Eglintoun  was  there,  Major 
Beresford  was  there,  and  so  was  poor  Mr. 
Christopher.  The  Earl  of  Malmesbury 
was  there,  Mr.  Forbes  Mackenzie  was 
there.  Lord  John  Manners  was  there,  and 
80  was  Sir  John  Trollope  and  Mr.  Chewier. 
Now  let  the  House  listen  to  the  speech  of 
this  last-named  individual,  and  remember 
that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  again  in 
the  chair,  and  opened  the  proceedings  of 
the  day.     He  said^- 

"If  this  country  were  to  contiaae  great  and 
free,  moderate  import  duties  must  be  established ; 
the  experiment  (of  free  trade)  had  been  tried  and 
failed ;  common  sense  always  said  it  would  fail. 
Ue  recommended  the  tenant-farmers  to  persevere; 
let  each,  when  they  returned  home,  tell  their 
neighbours  to  persevere,  and  justice  would  sooner 
or  later  take  place." 

There  were  several  Resolutions  moved,  and 
the  first  was  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hereford  (Xlr.  Booker).  Unless  the 
House  wished  it,  he  would  not  read  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  because  it  was 
very  much  like  the  one  he  had  made  that 
evening.  This  was,  however,  the  Resolu- 
tion moved  by  him  : — 
"That  the  difficulty  and  intolerable  distress  of, 


agriculture,  and  other  mat  iaterettt  of  the  c««ii* 
try,  and  the  state  of  deprivation  and  suffbrinf  to 
which  large  masses  of  the  Industrial  population 
are  reduced,  are  fraught  with,  consequences  most 
disastrous  to  public  welfare,  and,  if  not  speedily 
remedied,  must  prove  fiital  to  the  maintenance  of 
publie  credit,  will  endanger  the  public  peace,  and 
may  even  place  in  peril  the  safety  of  the  State." 

This  Resolution,  which  was  pretty  well  for 
Mr.  Booker,  was  carried  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, and  it  was  seconded  by  that  notori- 
ous and  valiant  gentleman  Mr.  Chowler. 
He  did  not  know  if  the  House  would  wish 
tQ^hear  what  Mr.  Chowler  said ;  it  was  the 
famous  horse  speech,  and  Mr.  Chowler 
(whom  he  lookdl  upon  as  a  very  ill-used 
man)  spoke  to  the  following  effect  :— 

"  Mr.  Cobden  says,  if  you  attempt  to  reintro- 
duce protection,  what  he  will  do»  and  what  will 
become  of  the  hindlords ;  but  I  say,  if  the  land- 
lords will  stick  to  us,  we  will  stick  to  them." 
[Here — this  was  the  reporter's  description  of  the 
scene — the  assembly  rose,  and  cheered  vocifer- 
ously. Earl  Stanhope  struck  the  speaker  on  the 
shoulders  in  approbation  of  the  sentiment,  and  all 
on  the  platform  rose  and  cheered.]  *'  But  we 
will  go  further — ^we  have  got  nine-tenths  of  the 
horses  of  the  kingdom,  and  men  to  ride  them.  .  . 
....  We  will  protect  Iler  Majesty,  if  She  will 
protect  us.    (Vociferous  cheering.)" 

The  next  Resolution  was  moved  by  a  Mr. 
B.  Ball.  He  hoped  it  was  not  the  hon. 
Member  of  that  name.  [Mr.  Ball  here 
nodded  his  head  acquiescingly.]  He  was 
happy  to  see  the  hon.  Member  looking  so 
well  after  what  he  had  said  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor.  Hesaid,  and  he  spoke  out  as 
he  did  the  other  night  honestly  and  straight- 
forwardly, for  which  he  respected  the  hon. 
Member : — 

"  It  was  painful  to  speak  of  the  landlords  in 
terms  of  disparagement,  but  was  it  not  true  they 
(the  fiirmers)  had  fallen,  not  by  the  League,  not 
by  the  treachery  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  because 
their  landlords,  the  aristocracy,  had  swerved  from 
their  duty  ? " 

What  did  the  hon.  Member  say  now  ?  Let 
the  House  listen  to  what  followed,  and  then 
look  at  the  hon.  Gentleman:— 

**  Would  they  tell  him,  a  brokenhearted  man, 
passing  into  a  state  of  poverty^  that  he  was  to 
fear  the  threats  of  a  demagogue  ?  " 

Then  followed  something  rather  obscure: — 
**  They,  the  tenant-formers,  would  be  prepared 
to  take  those  terrible  steps,  vrhich  it  was  most 
frightful  to  imagine,  but  which  necessity  was  driv- 
ing them  to  contemplate.  [  Tremendous  cheers, 
it  the  close  of  which  a  gentleman  upon  the  plat- 
form proposed  three  groans  for  Sir  Robert  reel, 
the  arch  enemy  of  the  human  species.]" 

Yet  these  were  the  Gentlemen  who  had 
done  nothing  to  reverse  Free  Trade;  and 
hon.  Members  were  told  to  be  careful  not 
to  tround  the  feelings  of  Gentlemen  who^ 
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had  proposed  three  groans,  as  the  greatest 
enemy  of  the  human  species,  for  the 
greatest  Minister  who  ever  lived  !  The 
proceedings  were  concluded  hy  the  Earl 
of  Eglintoun,  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  nohle  Duke  in  the  chair,  "  for  his 
manlj  and  consistent  maintenance  of  the 
cause  of  protection  on  all  occasions." 
This  was  seconded  by  a  Cabinet  Minister 
-—Lord  John  Manners.  And  would  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  tell  him  that  he  did  not 
stand  by  and  pat  them  on  the  back,  or 
that  they  would  have  gone  to  these  meet- 
ings if  they  were  not  agreeable  to  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  or  to  their  present  master, 
Mr.  Disraeli  ?  There  must  be  plain  speak- 
ing to-night;  they  must  not  have  the 
politeness  of  diplomacy  introduced  for  the 
evasion  of  a  principle.  Protection  was 
the  only  thing  upon  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  been  consistent. 
On  the  22nd  of  January,  1846,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  in  his  speech  on  the 
Address — 

"  To  the  opinions  which  I  have  expressed  in 
this  House  in  favour  of  Protection  I  adhere. 
They  sent  me  to  this  House,  and,  if  I  had  relin- 
quished them,  I  should  have  relinquished  my  seat 
also."    I S  ffamardy  hixxui.  112.] 

Then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  introduced 
his  famous  parallel  of  the  Turkish  Ad- 
miral steering  his  fleet  into  the  enemy's 
port;  and  what  did  he  say  of  a  Ministry, 
honest  and  able,  which  he  (Mr.  B.  Os- 
borne) should  be  glad  to  see  now  in  office? 
He  said — 

"  Who  does  not  remember  the  '  sacred  cause  of 
protection,*  the  cause  for  which  Sovereigns  were 
thwarted — Parliaments  dissolved — and  a  nation 
taken  in  !  When  one  looks  at  the  Ministry,  see- 
ing of  what  they  are  composed,  one  is  hardly 
certain  whether  *  the  future'  of  which  they  are 
thinking  is  indeed  posterity,  or  only  the  coming 
quarter  day."    [Ibid,  p.  115,  119.] 

In  his  speech  on  the  Corn  Laws  on 
May  15,  1846,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
spoke  of  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  by 
Charlemagne  in  battalions,  and  their  being 
baptised  in  platoons.  He  then  said  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel— 

" '  His  life  has  been  one  great  appropriation 
clause,'  and  he  concluded, '  I  believe  the  country 
will  not  long  endure  this  huckstering  tyranny  of 
the  Treasury  bench — these  political  pedlars,  that 
bought  their  party  in  the  cheapest  market  and 
sold  us  in  the  dearest.' "    [Ibid.  Ixxxvi.  675-76.  ] 

In   1849,  on   the   Ist  of  February,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  moved  an  Amend- 
ment on  the  Address,  and  withdrew  it. 
Mr,  B,  Osborne 


He  then  said — "  In  my  opinion  the  new 
commercial  system  has  had  a  trial,  a 
fair  trial,  and  has  failed."  And  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  looked  forward  to  a  time 
when  it  might  be  revised.  On  the  8th  of 
March,  1849,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
moved  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
burdens  on  land.  He  then  said,  *'  I  still 
believe  oi^r  new  commercial  system  is 
founded  on  erroneous  principles."  On 
the  15th  of  March  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man made  that  allusion  to  **  protected*  and 
regenerated  England."  On  the  1st  of 
February,  1850,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
voted  for  the  Amendment  to  the  Address 
moved  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  South 
Lincolnshire  (Sir  J.  Trollope).  He  said 
he  never  made  a  direct  Motion  in  that 
Hou!«e  against  free  trade,  but  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  Motion  in  1850  for  a  mode- 
rate fixed  duty  to  speak  and  vote  for  it. 
On  the  14th  of  May,  1850,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said — 

"  I  ask  you  to  protect  the  rights  and  interests 
of  labour  generally — in  the  first  place,  by  allow- 
ing no  free  imports  from  countries  which  meet 
you  with  counterrailing  duties ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  with  respect  to  agricultural  pro- 
duce, to  compensate  the  soil  for  the  burdens 
from  which  other  classes  are  free,  by  an  equiva- 
lent duty."    [  3  Hansard,  cxi.  86.] 

And  then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  came* 
to  the  House  in  a  November  Session  in 
1852,  and,  with  a  face  which  he  never 
saw  equalled  in  the  theatre,  he  dared  to 
tell  the  House  that  he  had  never  attempt- 
ed to  reverse  the  policy  of  Free  Trade ! 
He  said,  too,  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  had 
never  done  so.  Of  the  two  he  thought 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  a 
much  safer  and  more  discreet  man.  The 
Earl  of  Derby  affected  to  be  affronted  the 
other  night  in  the  House  of  Lords  about 
his  personal  honour.  He  (Mr.  B.  Osborne) 
said  this  was  gross  affectation,  and  he 
would  prove  it.  In  1846  the  noble  Lord 
broke  up  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel. 

**  *  I  had  placed  before  me,'  he  told  the  House 
of  Lords,  *  the  choice  of  separating  from  my 
colleagues,  or  of  sacrificing  my  own  individual 
opinion,  and  what  1  conceive  to  be  my  own  per- 
sonal consistency  and  honour.  I  had  to  consider 
the  course  which,  in  my  opinion,  my  public  duty 
and  my  private  honour  required.  I  tried  to 
school  myself  into  the  belief  that,  under  certain 
circumstances,  the  interests  of  the  country  might 
require  even  the  sacrifice  of  a  public  and  personal 
character.  My  Lords,'  he  ex.  laimed,  *1  could 
not  bring  myself  to  so  humiliating  a  conclu- 
sion.'" 

It  was  lamentable  to  see  what  a  love  of 
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party  would  bring  a  man  to.  [**  Ob, 
ob !  "]  Did  bon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
want  any  more  ?  Was  not  every  man  satis- 
fied tbat  tbe  uoble  Earl  at  tbe  bead  of 
tbe  Government  bad  done  all  be  could  to 
reverse  Free  Trade  ?  He  knew  tbat  what 
be  was  saying  was  disagreeable  to  bon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  He  did  not  wisb  to 
burt  tbe  feelings  of  bon,  Members  oppo- 
site, but  be  must  tell  them  that  he  did  not 
sympathise  with  the  fine  sensibilities  of  the 
bon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  (Sit  W.  Clay).  He  bad  farmers 
for  bis  constituents,  and  he  spoke  on  their 
behalf.  [Lord  Bukohlet:  Bethnal-green.] 
This  noble  Lord — a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber 
— who  represented  a  snug  borough,  might 
well  be  proud  of  such  a  large  and  honest 
constituency  as  that  of  Bethnal-green.  He 
would  now  refer  to  the  noble  Lord's  (the 
Earl  of  Derby's)  famous  *•  Up-guards-and- 
at'em  "  speech :  be  was  now  gone  into  the 
Rifles.  When  the  noble  Lord  had  come 
into  power,  several  gentlemen  waited  on 
the  noble  Lord  to  learn  what  he  intended 
to  do.  Here  was  bis  answer.  It  was  very 
important: — 

"  If  there  be  any  who  are  of  opinion  that  I  am 
flinching  from,  or  hesitating  in  the  advocacy  of, 
those  principles  which  I  held  in  conjunction  with 
my  late  Friend  (Lord  George  Bentinck),  I  autho- 
rise you  to  assure  one  and  all  that  those  who  re- 
present that,  in  my  case  will  find  no  hesitation,  no 
flinching,  no  change  of  opinion.  I  only  look  for 
the  day  when  it  may  be  possible  for  me  to  use 
the  memorable  words  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo  [words,  by  the  way,  which 
he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  believed  the  Duke  never  did 
use],  and  say,  *  Up,  Guards,  and  at  'em !  * " 

Such  were  the  speeches  of  the  Earl  o^ 
Derby ;  and  was  there  any  Member  so 
young,  any  Member  so  inexperienced  in 
Parliamentary  debates,  that  he  would 
believe  the  statement  of  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exche- 
quer, that  neither  ho  nor  his  colleagues 
in  the  other  House  ever  took  any  steps  to 
reverse  Free  Trade.  He  would  now  refer 
to  a  speech  made  by  a  right  bon.  Gen- 
tleman of  high  character — the  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  Member 
for  North  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Christopher). 
[Lord  Burghley:  Hear,  hear!]  Ah! 
tbe  noble  Lord  must  listen :  it  might 
be  disagreeable,  but  Lords  of  the  Bed- 
chamber must  listen.  He  could  well  im- 
agine that  all  this  was  very  disagreeable 
to  bear;  but,  perhaps,  tbe  noble  Lord  would 
answer  him  on  his  legs  after  he  had  done. 
Now,  could  anybody  imagine  that  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  tbe  Member  for  North 
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Lincolnshire  would  have  gone  to  his  con- 
stituents with  this  address  if  be  had  not 
been  authorised  to  do  so  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby — tbe  address  which  he  issued  when 
he  accepted  office.  Here  was  an  address 
sent  to  him  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  by  one  of 
the  right  bon.  Gentleman's  constituents  in 
Lincolnshire — a  constituent  who  had  hither- 
to supported  the  right  bon.  Gentleman,  but 
was  now  disgusted  with  him.  Tbe  right 
bon.  Gentleman  said — 

**  Her  Majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased 
to  entrust  to  my  care  the  Seals  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  I  accept  oflSce  under  the  administration 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  from  a  conviction  of  his  sin- 
cere desire  to  rererse ' — [let  the  House  mark  the 
word  '  reverse '] — '  to  reverse  that  financial  and 
conunercial  policy  which  is  so  injurious  to  native 
industry  and  capital.' " 

Had  he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  made  otit  his  case  ? 
Was  tho  House  of  opinion  that  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  tbe  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  his  Colleagues,  had  from 
first  to  last,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
been  consistent  in  this  one  particular,  their 
strenuous  exertions  and  endeavours  for  sir 
years  to  reverse  the  policy  of  Free  Trade  ? 
It  might  be  said,  **  Hon.  Gentlemen  wanted 
a  cry;  Protection  was  taken  up,  and  there- 
fore it  was  that  all  these  honest  men  and 
deluded  farmers  were  taken  in."  He  did 
not  know  what  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  future 
coiu'se  would  be ;  probably  next  month  lie 
would  have  an  invasion,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  to  talk  about ;  but  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  course  which  had 
been  pursued  on  this  occasion  was  not 
one  which  would  conduce  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  great  cause  of  public  morality. 
They  were  told,  however,  that  Protection 
was  one  of  those  things  which  were  ex- 
hausted and  obsolete.  Was  the  Houso 
sure  of  that?  Was  it  quite  sure  that 
the  sudden  conversion  of  these  Gentlemen 
was  sincere?  He  feared  that  it  was 
not.  He  had  there  a  very  extraordi- 
nary speech,  made  within  the  last  fort- 
night, by  a  Minister — a  penitential  Minis- 
ter— the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster (Mr.  Christopher).  The  right  bon. 
Gentleman  went  down  to  his  constituents 
within  the  last  fortnight — and  this  was  very 
material,  because  it  gave  them  the  inference 
which  was  drawn  by  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  course  now  taken  by 
tbe  right  bon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  seemed  that  there  was 
a  dinner  given  at  the  Angel  Inn,  Wainflcot. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  present,  and 
the  account  of  bis  speech  was  copied  froi^ 
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the  Boston  Eerald. 
tlcman  said — 


The  right  hon.  Gen- 


"  At  the  time  when  I  accepted  office  there  was 
a  great  struggle  going  on  In  the  country  for  the 
maintenance  of  Protestant  and  Protectionist  prin- 
ciples"*^ 

Why  the  two  were  put  together  he  (Mr. 
B.  Oshome)  could  not  understand,  unless 
it  was  because  both  began  with  *•  P." 
-—•'I  trust  the  present  constitution  of  Parliament 
is  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  will  fully 
uphold  our  Protestant  institutions :  and  with  regard 
to  the  other  subject — Protection — I  hare  only 
emphatically  to  assure  you  that  I  entirely  adhere 
to  the  opinions  and  principles  I  have  always  ex- 
pressed. I  can  see  nothing  in  the  present  aspect 
of  aflkirs  to  alter  my  conviction  that  that  which 
is  called  '  the  Protectionist  policy  *  is  a  true  and 
wise  policy  for  this  nation  to  adopt.  At  the  gen- 
eral election  I  stated  that  if  the  Government  were 
unable  to  carry  a  Protective  system,  which  would 
not  except  foreign  com^f  the  complexion  of  the 
new  Parliament  should  be  such  as  to  prevent  Her 
Migesty's  Government  from  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciples which  would  raise  from  the  foreign  grower 
a  larffo  portion  of  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  relief  to  the  suffering  class — then  it  would 
bo  their  duty  to  establish  such  an  equalisation  and 
readjustment  of  the  burdens  of  taxation  as  " — ^to 
do  what  ? — **  as  indirectly  to  some  extent  to  effect 
the  same  object." 

This  was  on  November  the  1 3th.  Here 
was  an  explanation  by  a  Minister  of  the 
Queen's  Speech — "  You  will  have  seen  by 
Her  Majesty's  Speech  that  we  " — speaking 
of  the  \linistry — ••  we  have  been  compelled 
to  adopt  the  latter  alternative."  Why, 
could  there  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
man,  after  hearing  that  Speech,  that  it  was 
a  cut-and-shuffle  transaction  ?  Could  there 
be  any  doubt  that  Her  Majesty^s  Ministers 
were  about  to  do  indirectly  what  they  had 
not  the  courage  to  do  in  the  face  of  that 
Ilouse  ?  They  had  seen,  or  at  least  they 
had  got  an  inkling  of  the  meaning  of  **  un- 
reserved adherence "  to  the  Free-Trade 
policy;  they  had  seen  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  North  Lincolnshire 
confessing  what  that  was.  He  believed  it 
was  an  •'  unreserved  adherence  "  not  to 
Free  Trade,  but  to  their  seats.  But  he 
did  take  exception,  and  he  believed  the 
House  would  take  exception,  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  to  men  carrying  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  who  were  opposed,  in 
their  hearts,  to  the  principles  of  Free 
Trade.  In  spite  of  what  had  been  said  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton, 
as  to  the  indifference  of  the  great  public 
out  of  doors,  to  the  private  opinions  of 
Members  of  Parliament  and  of  Ministers, 
he  did  take  exception  to  the  committing  of 
any  cause  to  the  hands  of  men  who  were 
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opposed  to  it  m  their  hearts.  What  was  the 
great  theory  of  Parliamentary  government 
by  an  Opposition,  which  was  so  frequently 
dilated  upon,  and  io  fact  first  denunoiated, 
by  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer?     What  was  his  complaint — 
his  argument — against  Sir  Robert  Peel  ? 
That  he  had  no  business  to  remain  in  office 
to  advocate  principles  which  were  first  ad- 
vocated and  maintained  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden)? 
What  was  the  basis  of  his  opposition  to  a 
'  Bill,  to  which,  in  itself,  he  said,  he  had  no 
,  objection  ?     Why,  that  it  was  brought  for- 
I  ward  by  men  who,  he  contended,  had  no 
business  to  bring  it  forward.     He  (Mr.  B. 
,  Osborne)  now  alluded  to  the  Maynooth  Bill 
I  of  1845.     There  was  one  passage  in  the 
!  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  on  that  oc- 
!  casion  which  was  really  so  remarkable,  that 
I  much  as  he  had   quoted,   he  thought   it 
I  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  House. 
'  In  the  year  1845,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  the 
House  well  knew,  brought  in  his  Motion — 
a  just  and  wise  Motion  he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne) 
thought  it — to  render  the  establishment  of 
Maynooth  more  consonant  with  the  feelings 
of  the  Irish  people.     What  was  the  course 
taken  on  that  occasion  by  the  right  hon. 
'  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
I  quer,  who,  forsooth,  was  now  carrying  out 
^  principles  to  which  he  was  in  his  heart  op- 
posed ?    The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
then  simply  Member  for  Buckinghamshire, 
said — 

I     **  I  oppose  this  Bill  on  account  of  the  manner 
I  in  which  it  has  been  introduced.     I  oppose  it  also 
\  on  account  of  the  men  by  whom  it  has  been 
brought  forward,  Ao.  ;  and  to  be  told,  because 
I  these  men  haye  crossed  the  House,  and  hare  aban- 
*  dooed  with  their  former  seats  their  former  profee* 
I  sions,  these  men's  measures  and  actions  are  to  re- 
main unopposed,  <bc.    You  have  permitted  men  to 
,  gain  power  and  enter  place,  and  then  carry  mea- 
I  sures  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  which  they  pro- 
'  fessed  when  in  opposition.     I  say  that  the  Parlia- 
i  mentary  course  is  for  this  House  to  have  the  ad- 
I  yantage  of  a  Government  formed  on  distinct  prin- 
,  ciplo8,,4feo.,  not  a  Parliamentary  middleman,  who 
bamboozles  one  party  and  plunders  the  other.  Let 
!  us  have  no  party  question,  but  fixity  of  tennre. 
Let  us  dethrone  this  dynasty  of  deception  by  put- 
j  tinff  an  end  to  the  intolerable  yoke  of  official  des- 
potism and  Parliamentary  imposture.** 

Now,  he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  maintained  that 
the  man  who  had  based  his  opposition  on 
that  ground  had  no  right  to  hold  office  for 
one  minute  to  carry  out  principles  which 
he  had  stolen  from  other  people.  He  must 
say  that,  since  the  lamented  demise  of 
that  celebrated  Oriental  juggler,  Ramo  Sa- 
I  mee — a  gentleman  who  was  equally  known 
1 a 
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for  his  dexterity  of  hand  and  his  great 
courage — a  gentleman  who  could  alike  cut 
for  himself  a  hand  of  trumps  and  swallow 
a  broadsword — he  had  known  no  indivi- 
dual with  so  many  ingenious  devices,  and 
Buch  inordinate  capacity  of  swallow,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  creator  of  his 
party  in  that  House.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  he  called  upon  that  House  not  to  be 
deluded  by  a  great  State  conjuror — but  in 
giving  its  vote  to  do  what  was  right  and 
just.  [An  Hon.  Membkr:  darnel]  Yes: 
but  no  one  on  the  other  side  called  out 
•*  shame  "  when  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  abused.  They  (the  supporters  of  the 
Government),  who  acknowleaged  that  night 
that  Sir  Robert  Feel  was  a  great  and  good 
man — a  truth  which  all  the  country  ac- 
knowledged out  of  doors — they  who  made 
that  acknowledgment  now  did  not  call 
"  shame  **  at  the  period  to  which  he  re- 
ferred, but  they  stood  by  and  hounded 
their  man  on,  and  now  they  cried  *'  shame.'' 
He  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  agreed  with  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  North  Leicestershire 
(the  Marquess  of  Gcanby)  that  something 
was  due  to  the  past;  and  when  the  new 
Members  of  that  House  were  appealed  to, 
and  told  to  recollect  their  duties,  he  would 
ask  them  not  to  be  behind  the  working 
and  other  classes  in  this  country  who  had 
raised  monuments  to  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  but  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  memory 
on  that  occasion,  and  not  to  hesitate  for 
one  moment  in  declariug  by  their  vote 
that  the  policy  of  1846  was  wise  and  just. 
They  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  threat  of 
resignation.  That  was  an  old  threat,  and 
sure  he  was,  that  if  they  did  resign,  the 
country  would  bow  to  their  deciaion.  The 
time  had  gone  by  when  there  need  be  any 
difficulty  in  creating  a  Ministry,  and  one 
use  of  the  present  one  was  to  show  how  a 
Ministry  might  be  improvised.  The  House 
might  depend  upon  it,  that  so  long  as  the 
cholera  did  not  carry  off  the  Government 
clerks,  the  Government  would  be  carried 
on.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  no  confi- 
dence in  the  principles  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  or  his  party.  He  had  alluded 
to  their  conduct  in  1846,  and  probably 
their  Protestantism  might  be  on  a  par  with 
their  Protectionist  principles,  but  he  called 
on  the  House  not  to  give  their  confidence 
to  a  gang  of  political  latitudinarians  who 
had  no  belief,  politically  speaking,  save  on 
the  Treasury  bench,  no  hope  but  in  the 
perpetuity  of  place.  He  could  feel  no 
doubt  as  to  how  his  vote  should  be  given. 
He  could  not  follow  the  noble  Lord  the 


Member  for  Tiverton  in  his  Motion,  but 
should  give  his  oonfidenc  in  all  sincerity 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton. 

Mb.  E.  ball  said,  that  he  rose  under 
very  great  disadvantages,  for  he  could  not 
pretend  to  the  possession  of  that  quality  of 
audacity,  which  the  French  authority  quoted 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  had  declared  essential  to  success — 
he  could  not,  however,  help  subscribing  to 
the  truth  of  the  sentiment  ft'om  the  ex- 
ample the  House  had  been  witnessing. 
He  (Mr.  Ball)  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to 
trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  House, 
having  attended  many  of  the  meetings  to 
which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  re- 
ferred, and  which  it  seemed  to  him  they 
ought  not  to  treat  with  such  contumely, 
inasmuch  as  they  appeared  to  have  fur- 
nished the  hon.  Member,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  their  speeches.  It  struck  him 
that,  having  derived  so  much  amusement 
from  the  proceedings  at  these  meetings, 
they  ought  to  refer  to  them  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit  from  that  in  which  they  did. 
[Laughter],  Not  having  anything  of  the 
ludicrous  in  his  composition,  wherewith  to 
amuse  the  House,  he  (Mr.  Ball)  would  pro- 
ceed to  address  himself  to  the  real  ques- 
tion before  them.  The  hon*  and  learned 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  stated  the 
other  night  when  he  introduced  the  Reso- 
lution, that  **  the  farmers  of  England  were 
not  quite  so  quick  as  other  persons,  and 
that  it  was,  therefore,  very  wrong  for  the 
landlords  to  take  advantage  of  their  igno- 
rance." That  statement  he  repudiated. 
He  asserted  that  the  farmers  of  England 
were  not  deficient  of  intelligence.  Of 
course,  he  was  not  going  to  measure  the 
intellect  of  the  farmers  with  that  of  the 
legal  or  professional  men,  but,  compared 
with  their  equals  in  society,  they  would  not 
be  found  beneath  them.  If  he  took  the 
orators,  the  historians,  and  general  literati 
of  the  country,  and  compared  them  with 
those  of  the  Continent,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  their  equals,  it  may  be  their  superiors, 
would  be  found ;  but  throughout  the  world 
— -^as  far  as  the  science  and  practice  of 
agriculture  went — the  farmers  of  England 
had  no  superiors.  The  great  theme  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton was,  that  they  should  not  have 
protection  beoanse  it  advanced  the  prices 
of  all  necessary  commodities,  and  because 
cheapness  was  &desideratum,  and  influenced 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a  country. 
He  (Mr.  Ball)  disputed  the  assertion  "  that 
T  2 
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cheapness  was  a  desidercUum,**  Cbeapness 
was  no  proof  of  national  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare; but,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as 
things  were  cheap  the  nation  was  impover- 
ished. Cheapness,  as  he  understood  the 
term,  signified  much  work  and  little  wages. 
If  he  were  convinced  that  it  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  labouring  classes 
that  there  should  be  no  protection,  he  pro- 
tested most  solemnly  he  would  not  think  of 
advocating  it.  But  he  looked  on  it  as  the 
duty  of  all  Governments,  and  the  first  and 
most  paramount  duty,  to  protect  the  poor. 
The  man  who  neglected  the  poor  did  that 
which  parted  society,  and  which  finally  re- 
coiled on  himself  widi  terrible  effect.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  man  who  defrauded  the  la- 
bourers was  a  shedder  of  blood;  and  conse- 
quently, if  a  duty  on  com  injured  them, 
he  would  not  be  its  advocate.  The  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  present  debate;  and  there- 
fore it  could  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
the  House  an  illustration  of  that  right  hon. 
Baronet  at  one  period  of  his  career,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  people  were 
not  happy  in  proportion  to  cheapness.  Sir 
Robei*t  Peel,  on  one  occasion,  when  refer- 
ring to  the  corn  laws,  said — 

"  He  had  looked  aboat  over  the  world,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  aaoertain  the  proportion  in  which 
the  people  of  Tarious  countries  consumed,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  they  get  more  for  their  in- 
dividual consumption  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
where  these  commodities  were  cheap,  as  compared 
with  where  they  were  dear.  lie  found  that  in 
Poland  and  Russia  the  consumption  was  about 
five  bushels  of  grain  to  each  individual  per  year ; 
Germany,  where  corn  was  dearer,  six  bushels 
per  head  ;  in  France,  where  com  was  dearer  than 
in  any  other  country  excepting  England,  seven 
bushels  per  head;  but  in  England  the  average 
consumption  was  eight  bushels  per  head,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  consisted  of  wheat." 

Now  he  should  like  hon.  Gentlemen,  in- 
stead of  acting  for  the  amusement  of  the 
House,  to  bring  forward  something  that 
the  mind  could  comprehend  and  the  reason 
conceive.  It  had  been  stated  several  times 
in  that  House,  that  the  entire  community 
— particularly  the  working  classes — were 
in  favour  of  free  trade,  and  that  scarcely 
twenty  persons  could  be  found  who  enter- 
tained a  different  opinion.  That  he  also 
denied,  and  in  substantiation  of  his  denial 
he  hoped  the  House  would  permit  him  to 
read  the  Resolutions  unanimously  adopted 
at  a  meeting  of  the  metropolitan  trades' 
delegates  held  in  London  a  few  days  since 
The  document  and  Resolutions  were  as 
follow : — 

Mr.  E.  Ball 


'*  PRO0I4MATION  OV  THX  WOBKING  CUUIBSS  OV 
GRXAT  BBITAIH. 

'*  Free  Trade  v.  Protection. 

"  Whereas  a  notice  of  Motion  has  been  given 
and  a  Resolution  placed  on  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Villiers,  seeking  to 
pledge  the  Legislature  to  an  unqualified  approval 
and  a  further  extension  of  the  miscalled  free- 
trade  policy,  otherwise  unrestricted  competition ; 
and  whereas  it  is  desirable  that  publicity  should 
be  given  to  the  real  and  deliberate  sentiments  of 
the  working  classes  in  respect  to  the  effects  of  that 
policy  on  their  interests :  Now,  be  it  known  that 
at  a  large  meeting  of  the  working  classes  convened 
to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  free-trade  and 
protection,  the  following  Reeolutions  were  unan- 
imously adopted,  viz. — 

•«  *  1.  Resolved — That  the  science  of  political 
economy  as  now  taught,  believed,  and  practised 
by  those  who  advocate  *  cheapness,'  by  means 
of  unregulated  universal  competition,  miscalled 
'  free  trade,'  has  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the 
minds  and  actions  of  statesmen,  is  destructive  of 
honest  dealing,  subversive  of  morality,  ruinous 
to  the  nationid  resources  and  character,  tending 
to  slavery,  murderous  in  its  operations  of  hu- 
manity, and  therefore  ought  to  be  entirely  aban- 
doned. 

"  *  2.  That  the  principle  of  protection  to  hu- 
manity, to  the  products  of  labour,  land,  and  capi- 
tal in  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  is  the  true 
basis  of  political  and  social  economy,  calculated 
to  give  employment  and  fair  remuneration  for 
labour,  profit  on  capital,  promote  the  development 
of  the  national  genius,  energies,  and  resources, 
and  thereby  secure  the  peace,  prosperity,  inde- 
pendence, and  happiness  of  the  whole  British 
empire. 

"  *  3.  That  this  meeting  sympathises  with  all 
who  are  suffering  under  the  miscalled '  free-trade ' 
policy,  and  hails  with  great  satisfaction  the  efforts 
now  making  to  reverse  the  present  system  of  uni* 
yersal  competition,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
sound  practical  protective  policy  for  native  in- 
dustry and  capital,  and  will  cheerfully  co-operate 
with  all  classes  to  obtain  legislative  enactments 
for  its  realisation. ' 

"  These  resolutions  being  founded  upon  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  the  Metropolitan  Trades'  Dele- 
gates :— 

" '  Fellow  Countrymen — As  it  is  now  admitted 
by  all  classes  that  labour  is  the  source  of  wealth, 
it  evidently  follows  th.it  the  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendence of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  will 
be  best  promoted  by  employing  and  protecting 
the  greatest  number  of  a  healthy,  industrious, 
intelUgent,  and  moral  population,  that  can  be 
educated  and  comfortably  maintained  by  their 
own  industry  ;  therefore  it  should  be  the  first  and 
most  important  duty  of  a  wise  Government  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  will  best  secure  employ- 
ment to  the  entire  population,  and  for  their  la- 
bour an  abundance  of  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life.  We,  therefore,  fearlessly  assert, 
that  the  unrestricted  foreign  cheap  labour  policy 
which  has  been  for  a  series  of  years  encouraged 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  kingdom,  and  greatly 
extended  by  the  late  Parliament,  is  theoretically 
wrong,  and,  under  the  existing  constitution  of 
society,  practically  injurious  to  the  working 
classes,  by  compelling  them  to  enter  into  stimu- 
,  lated,  unregulated,  and  hopeless  competition  at 
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home  and  abroad,  which  is  opposed  to  independ- 
ence and  happiness,  dangerous  to  the  countrj, 
and  destructive  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
whole  British  people. 

"  '  While  reiterating  the  opinion  which  we  for- 
merly expressed  against  the  present  unfiUr  system 
of  reckless  competition  called  free  trade,  from 
which  its  advocates  promised  so  much  good,  es- 
pecially to  the  working  classes,  but  which  has 
only  proved  ^  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare," 
we  will  not  now  impute  blame  on  account  of  the 
experiment,  nor  do  we  desire  to  awaken  in  your 
minds  angry  feelings  or  enmity  against  any  class 
of  legislators  or  politicians  ;  but  we  boldly  call 
upon  Tou  to  demand  from  any*  party  that  may 
hold  the  reins  of  office,  a  protective  policy  for 
native  industry  against  un&ir  competition,  so 
that  you  may  be  enabled  to  live  by  your  labour, 
and  give  a  rational,  practical,  and  useful  educa- 
tion to  your  children,  without  which  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  the  empire  are  impossible.' " 

Now,  he  believed  the  great  masses  of  the 
poorer  classes  who  had  been  deluded  bj 
the  question  of  the  "big  loaf"  readily 
subscribed  to  that  document.  It  really 
appeared  to  him  to  be  not  only  an  absurd 
hut  a  cruel  thing  to  represent  cheapness 
as  a  blessing.  [*'  Oh,  oh  !  "1  Let  it  he 
remembered  that  every  article  they  ate, 
every  beverage  they  drank,  and  every  ar- 
ticle, whether  of  dress  or  furniture,  in 
daily  use,  was  manufactured  by  the  poor; 
and  then  to  say  that  these  things  should 
be  cheap,  was,  in  his  opinion,  opposed  to 
common  sense.  As  to  the  reparation  to 
he  made,  as  well  to  the  character  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  to  the  agricultural 
classes,  he  should  say  there  was  no  man 
in  this  country  who  more  loved  to  listen  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  than  he  did,  or  who  gave 
to  the  statements  of  that  right  hon.  Baro- 
net a  more  ready  credence.  He  not  alone 
believed  in  his  statements,  but  he  acted  on 
them ;  and  recollecting  the  triumphant 
manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  defended  the  principle  of  protection 
in  that  House,  he  thought  himself  entitled 
to  put  in  a  claim  for  compensation  on  be- 
half of  the  agricultural  classes,  who  had 
undertaken  responsibilities  on  the  faith  of 
the  laws  under  which  they  came  into  occu- 
pation of  their  holdings.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
once  said — 

"  When  you  tell  me  that  com  is  dO«.  a  quarter, 
I  ask.  Is  there  not  a  paramount  necessity  for 
maintaining  the  obligations  of  public  &ith?  Can 
I  shut  out  of  my  consideration  altogether  the 
operation  of  the  malt  tax,  the  operation  of  the 
poor-law,  the  operation  of  the  county  rate,  and  of 
all  those  bnrdens  which  press  so  heavily  upon  the 
landed  interest  ?  " 

On  another  occasion  that  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet declared  that— 
**  If  these  laws  were  repealed,  land  would  be 


thrown  out  of  cultivation  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  question  would  not  alone  be  one  for  the  hind- 
lords,  but  also  for  the  frtrmers  and  even  the  la- 
bourers." 

He  (Mr.  Ball)  could  adduce  many  other 
passages  in  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  as 
strongly  and  clearly  avowed  his  intention 
to  maintain  and  uphold  a  prStective  policy. 
On  another  occasion  he  said — 

"  I  do  think  that  8^.  a  quarter  on  com  coming 
from  Poland  will  afford  sufficient  protection. 
Who  pays  church-rates  ?  Who  pays  poor-rates  ? 
Who  pays  tithes?  I  say,  not  altogether,  but 
chiefly,  the  landed  proprietor ;  and  if  there  be 
com  produced  by  land  not  pressed  by  these  bur- 
dens, it  would  be  dearly  unjust  to  admit  it  on 
equal  terms." 

That  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  his 
(Mr.  Badl's)  great  preceptor  in  political 
science.  He  had  believed  him  to  be  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  upright  men 
that  ever  lived;  but  when  reparation  was 
now  asked  for  his  memory,  he  (Mr.  Ball) 
would  also  ask  for  reparation  for  the  far- 
mers. The  very  faith  which  he  had  re- 
posed in  that  statesman  had  taken  many 
thousands  of  pounds  out  of  his  pocket ; 
and  when  they  talked  of  raising  trophies 
to  his  name,  every  child  of  his  (Mr.  Ball's) 
would  know  that  his  position  in  this  world 
had  been  damaged  and  diminished  by  his 
father's  faith  in  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  had  said  that 
he  had  always  maintained  that  we  should 
have  corn  cheaper  than  it  had  been  before 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  Now  he  (Mr. 
Ball)  denied  that  assertion.  It  had  been 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  Member,  which 
was  also  sustained  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Carlisle,  that  by 
taking  away  the  protective  laws  of  this 
country  corn  would  not  be  made  cheaper. 
And  not  only  had  that  been  the  opinion  of 
those  hon.  Members,  but  when  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  asked  in  that  House  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws,  his  answer  was,  *'  I  do  not  enter 
into  that  subject,  for  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  diminution  of  price."  And  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  was 
traversing  the  country,  he  had  said  on  one 
occasion,  *'  the  argument  of  cheap  hread 
was  never  mine;"  and  upon  another  occa- 
sion, '*  when  free  trade  prevails,  bread  will 
he  no  cheaper  than  it  is  now.  If  the  com 
laws  could  he  abolished  by  a  secret  edict, 
the  farmers  would  not  discover  the  fact  by 
any  injurious  effects  produced  upon  their 
interests."  There  was  hardly  anything 
which  the  free-traders  had  said  that  had 
not   been  falsified  by  the    event;    and 
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Boaroelj  a  prediction  that  had  turned  out 
as  they  had  anticipated.  Mr.  Cohden  had, 
asserted  that  if  the  unnatural  com  laws 
were  repealed,  no  Briton  need  any  longer 
emigrate,  and  that  emigration  was  created 
altogether  hy  landlords  and  the  com  laws. 
He  had  even  said  that  those  who  were 
driven  to  emigrate  were  men  condemned 
to  transportation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
landowners.  Now,  what  was  the  result  ? 
Poverty  had  driven  our  poor  by  hundreds 
and  thousands  from  Britain,  and  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  broken-hearted  farmers 
had  been  condemned  to  a  premature  grave. 
More  than  that,  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  farmers  were  so  hopelessly  damaged 
*and  ruined  by  what  had  been  done,  that 
they  could  never  be  reinstated  again. 
He  had  heard  unmeasured  abuse  cast 
on  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  and  he  had  also  heard  some 
compliments  passed  on  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  leader  in  that  House  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  which  flat- 
tered his  talents  at  the  expense  of  his  in- 
tegrity. He  (Mr.  Ball)  fancied  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  feel  very 
much  flattered  by  those  compliments. 
Those  compliments  were  not,  he  was  satis- 
fled,  paid  in  sincerity,  but  because  they 
believed  that  the  best  mode  of  fighting 
their  battle  was  to  create  division  on  his 
(Mr.  Ball's)  side  of  the  House.  He  (Mr. 
Ball)  would  now  tell  the  House  and  his 
constituents  what  he  intended  to  do.  He 
never  would  be  a  party  to  approve  of  any 
Resolution  which  went  to  say  that  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  had  been  the  result  of  free 
trade.  He  did  not  believe  it.  But  he 
would  say  this,  that  after  the  country  had 
show^  itself  determined  to  have  free 
trade,  when  he  saw  what  was  the  result, 
and  what  had  been  the  response  of  the 
country,  he  was  bound,  as  one  of  those 
who  went  there  to  make  laws,  to  maintain 
and  uphold  the  laws;  and  there  was  no- 
thing more  necessary  for  all  parties  to 
observe  than  that  when  the  people  of  this 
country  spoke  through  the  majority  in 
that  House,  the  minority  were  bound  in 
duty  to  submit : — and  therefore  he  was 
compelled  of  necessity  to  say  that  he  most 
submit.  But  he  would  not  abandon  the 
field  if  he  were  not  to  take  with  him  the 
honours  of  war.  He  would  not  go  out  of 
the  field  if  he  were  to  be  insulted  as  ho 
was  going;  and  th^efore  he  would  never 
accept  the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wolverhampton.     If  the  carrying  of 
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that  Resolution  should  be  destruotive  to 
Her  Majesty's  Ministry,  he  believed  that 
that  would  be  one  of  the  most  unhappy, 
one  of  the  most  fearful  events  that  could 
befall  ut.     This  very  week  a  gentleman 
who  perhaps  employed  more  hands  than 
any   man   m   London   had   said   to  him, 
"  Mr.  Ball,  it  is   madness  to  stand  out; 
you  must  give  up  protection  principles; 
but  I  hope  the  consequences  will  not  dis- 
place the  Ministry;  for  though  opposed  to 
you  in  politics,  I  must  confess  that  all  the 
citizens,  manufacturers,  and  shopkeepers 
of    London   would  be  distressed  beyond 
measure  at  such  a  result,  for  they  are  the 
only  body  of  gentlemen  who  are  looked 
upon   with   any  confidence."     He   main- 
tained that  that  was  tme;  and  was  he  not 
bound,  when  about  to  give  a  vote  which 
would  determine  the  fate  of  the  Ministry, 
to  ask  who  should  be  their  successors? 
Where  was  he  to  look  for  an   answer? 
Was  it  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, who,  in  a  letter  he  had  published, 
had  referred  to  the  jealousies  and  want  of 
harmony  which  the  Opposition  exhibited, 
and   who,   if  they  were   successful    that 
night,  would  to-morrow  diverge  and  sepa- 
rate ?     Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been 
said  and  written  of  Lord  Derby,  he  would 
put  it  to  the  House,  if  in  all  classes  of 
society  everybody  did  not  speak  of  that 
nobleman  as  of  an  upright,  highminded. 
and  honourable  man  ?     Then  there  was 
the  testimony  of  Gentlemen  opposite  them- 
selves  as  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Gentlemen 
opposite  told  them  that  ho  was  the  light 
of  their  party,  the  centre  of  their  system, 
and  the  soul  of  their  body.     Well,  then, 
if  he  were  so  extraordinarily  clever  as  he 
was  represented,  what  extraordinary  fools 
they  (the  Ministerialists)  must  be  to  give 
him  up.     They  said  that  Lord  Derby  and 
his  Ministry  had  reacted  the  conduct  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  when  he  threw  over  his 
party.     The  best  proof  that  this  was  not 
so  was,  that  when  Sir  Robert  Peel   sat 
down  to  ruin  thousands  who  loved,  cherish- 
ed, venerated,  and  almost  politically  adored 
him,  there  were  multitudes  of  his  best 
friends  who  were  obliged  to  violate  aH  the 
kindlier  feelings  of  human  nature,  and  to 
separate  themselves  from  him.     But  next 
look  at  Lord  Derby.     Was  there  one  Gen- 
tleman amongst  them  (the  Protectionists) 
— disappointed  though   they  might  be — 
grieved  though  they  might  be— lamenting 
as  they  did  that  they  must  abandon  the 
view  which  they  had  so  hooeatly>  and  ^as 
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he  believed  so  wisely,  entertained — was 
there,  he  asked,  one  Gentleman  among 
them  who  would  cast  one  word  of  dis- 
honour or  reproach  upon  Lord  Derby  be- 
cause he  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  the 
contest  ?  When  the  historian  recorded 
the  lives  of  the  two  men,  he  would  say 
that  the  one  statesman  went  down  con- 
demned and  reprobated  by  those  who  had 
been  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends;  but 
that  the  other  nobleman,  amidst  the  dis- 
asters and  trials,  amidst  the  clouds  and 
tempests  that  overcast  his  political  hori- 
zon, had  not  one  friend  who  abandoned 
him,  and  not  one  who  charged  him  with 
their  misfortune.  Tbey  (the  Protection- 
ists) had  been  necessitated  to  surrender 
the  principles  which  they  had  advocated— < 
they  acknowledged  that  they  had  been 
beaten;  but  he  hoped  that  their  opponents 
would  remember  that  even  the  Indian  who 
scalped  his  fallen  foe  did  not  lacerate  his 
dead  body,  and  that  they  would  in  their 
hour  of  triumph  not  forget  the  kindly  and 
generous  feelings  which  so  universally  dis- 
tinguished the  English  character  in  such 
circumstances.  And  he  said  further,  that 
if  their  real  object  was  to  obtain  a  settle- 
ment of  this  question,  they  would  evince 
kindlier  feelings  and  a  better  grace,  and 
endeavour  to  win  their  opponents  over  by 
harmony  and  good  fellowship,  so  as  to 
have  a  united  testimony  given  to  their 
prineiples.  Then  they  would  better  de- 
serve then*  triumph  by  the  magnanimity 
of  their  conduct;  whereas,  by  trampling 
on  those  whom  they  had  defeated,  and  by 
manifesting  such  bitterness  of  feeling,  and 
pouring  ridicule  on  those  who  had  fought 
them  valiantly  and  foot  to  foot,  and  would 
have  beaten  them  if  they  had  been  able, 
they  were  only  irritating  the  wound  which 
they  ought  to  seek  to  heal. 

Mr.  PHILLIMORE  said,  that  he 
should  claim  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
whilst  in  a  very  few  words  he  stated  the 
reasons  why  he  should  give  his  vote  that 
Di^t  most  deeidedly  in  favour  of  the 
Besolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wol- 
verhampton. He  regretted  that  in  the 
speech  which  had  just  been  delivered,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridge  should  have 
been  so  hurried  away  by  his  feelings  as  to 
have  spoken  with  such  unnecessary  dis- 
respect of  an  eminent  man  whose  memoiy 
was  revered  by  many ;  and  however  he 
might  differ  from  him  as  to  some  parts  of 
conduct,  it  was  scarcely  generous  at  this 
moment  to  press  with  great  severity  on 
ibose  points  which  might  bo  open  to  exr 


ception.  It  might  be  said  of  him  and  his 
party,  Sint  inepti,  sceleris  vero  crimine 
liceat  multis  aliis  liceat  Gneio  Pompeio 
moi-tuo  carere.  The  inconsistency,  more- 
over, of  the  hon.  Member  was  most  extra- 
ordinary ;  for  what  was  there  exception- 
able in  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
which  was  not  far  surpassed  by  that  of 
Lord  Derby  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer?  With  regard  to  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton,  every  suggestion  coming  from 
such  an  authority  in  that  House,  ought  to 
be  received  with  attention;  yet  he  (Mr. 
Phillimore)  could  not  but  feel  that  his 
Motion  frittered  away  the  most  material 
and  important  part  of  the  Resolution  of  * 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton,  and 
omitted  the  very  expression  upon  which  it 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  especial  duty  of 
the  House  to  insist.  If  the  recent  com- 
mercial legislation  had  really  increased  tho 
comforts  of  the  industrious  classes,  if  it 
had  really  strengthened  their  attachment 
to  the  Throne  and  the  other  institutions  of 
the  country,  must  it  not  necessarily  follow 
that  such  a  policy  was  wise  and  just? 
How  could  they  grant  the  premises,  and 
then  refuse  to  admit  the  conclusion  which 
inevitably  followed  from  them  ?  He  could 
not  but  observe  that  throughout  the  Reso- 
lution of  the  noble  Lord  the  words  **  free 
trade"  did  not  occur  so  much  as  once; 
and  he  must  say  that  he  preferred  the 
words  "free  trade"  to  those  of  "unre- 
stricted competition,"  on  which  it  was 
possible  that  something  they  did  not  an- 
ticipate might  be  hereafter  founded.  It 
was  said  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  former  opinions  or  conduct  of  the 
Government;  but  it  was  forgotten  that 
the  case  of  the  Government  had  been 
rested  upon  the  character  of  those  who 
now  occupied  the  Treasury  benches;  and, 
without  entering  into  any  invidious  or 
malignant  discussion,  he  thought  it  a  most 
constitutional  and  legitimate  course  to  in- 
quire what  had  been  the  principles  and 
professions  of  the  present  Government. 
No  principle  had  been  better  recognised 
by  the  constitution,  and  it  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  highest  authorities. 
Now,  it  was  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
Members  of  the  present  Government  had 
for  years  past  pursued  a  course  of  most 
unremitting  and  declared  hostility  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade;  and  the  noble 
Lord  at  their  head  had  but  very  recently 
asserted  that  his  predilections  for  the  op- 
posite policy  were  unohanged.^^Yet  thepr 
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(the  Free-trade  Members)  were  told  that 
thej  were  malignant  and  offensive,  be- 
cause they  hesitated  to  entrust  the  guar- 
dianship of  a  policy  to  those  who  all  along 
had  been  its  determined  and  most  invete- 
rate enemies.  They  all  recollected  the 
credit  acquired  by  the  Judge  who  discov- 
ered the  mother  of  a  child ;  but  if  the 
question  had  been  as  to  its  education,  and 
it  had  been  proved  that  the  one  claimant 
had  cherished  and  supported  it,  while  the 
other  had  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  stifle 
it  in  its  infancy,  and  had  predicted  that  if 
ever  it  came  to  manhood  it  would  be  a 
scourge  and  pest  to  society,  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon  would  not  be  requisite  for 
the  decision.  He  would  not  trespass  any 
longer  on  the  time  of  the  House,  but 
simply  state  that,  as  a  Free-trade  Parlia- 
ment, he  thought  they  ought  to  have  an 
Administration  irrevocably  bound  to  ad- 
here to  and  extend  that  great  and  impor- 
tant principle. 

Mb.  BENTINCK  apologised  for  rising 
at  a  time  when  the  House  was  probably 
looking  for  much  more  able  and  eloquent 
arguments ;  but  said,  that  having  the 
honour  of  holding  a  seat  in  that  House  for 
the  first  time,  and  being  the  representative 
of  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural 
districts  of  England,  he  hoped  that  in  the 
peculiar  and  somewhat  anomalous  state  of 
public  affairs,  he  should  be  allowed  to  make 
a  few  remarks.  On  a  former  occasion  the 
hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  gave  most  af- 
fectionate advice  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  recommended  him,  in  lan- 
guage the  most  classical,  and  in  phraseo- 
logy, the  most  courteous,  **  to  take  his 
physic  like  a  man."  The  hon.  Gentleman 
proceeded  to  animadvert  on  the  position  of 
the  Members  on  that  side  of  the  House 
who  had  hitherto  held  Protectionist  opin- 
ions, and  were  favourable  to  the  present 
Government;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
that  either  they  (on  the  Ministerial  side) 
must  cease  to  support  the  Government,  or 
give  their  support  in  a  shameful  silence;  but 
he  (Mr.  Bentinck)  did  not  believe  in  the 
existence  of  any  such  difficulty.  Credat  Ju- 
dceus  won  ego.  The  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester had  done  him  the  honour  of  refer- 
ring to  a  speech  he  had  delivered  on  the 
hustings,  at  the  same  time  appeanng  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  report  of  it  from 
which  he  quoted.  Now,  after  that  lapse 
of  time,  he  (Mr.  Bentinck)  was  not  able  to 
say  whether  what  he  was  reported  to  have 
said  was  strictly  accurate;  but  he  begged  to 
tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  whatever  he 
Ur,  PhiUimore 


had  spoken  on  the  hustmgs,  be  it  correctly 
or  incorrectly  reported,  he  was  ready  to 
maintain  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. With  regard  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  made  this  Motion 
(Mr.  Villiers)  evidently  had  not  derived 
the  information  with  which  he  favoured 
the  House  from  the  most  reliable  sources. 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  he  was  sure,  was 
under  a  great  misapprehension  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. He  was  ready  to  admit  that  there 
might  be  cases  where  want  of  industry  or 
want  of  capital  had  formerly  prevented  the 
land  being  properly  cultivated,  and  where 
free  trade  had  proved  a  stimulant;  but 
the  hon.  Member  had  omitted  to  state  that 
free  trade  had  pressed  hardly  upon  those 
farmers  who  had  carried  the  appHcation  of 
capital,  industry,  and  talent  to  the  far- 
thest possible  extent  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil;  and  that  that  class  was  sUU  suf- 
fering fh>m  the  present  financial  policy. 
The  very  short  experience  he  had  had  of 
that  House  taught  him  that  the  most  dis- 
agreeable thing  to  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site was  anything  that  could  possibly  be 
construed  or  misconstrued  into  ambiguity 
of  expression.  Therefore  he  would  en- 
deavour to  avoid  anything  of  the  kind  ))y 
stating  that  he  held,  as  he  always  had,  to 
the  merits  of  the  principles  of  a  protective 
policy.  He  would  not  enter  into  details 
with  regard  to  the  principle  of  protection; 
but  this  he  would  say,  that  he  was  prepared 
to  rest  the  defence  of  that  principle  and  of 
the  views  which  he  now  held,  not  upon  any 
feeble  arguments  of  his  own,  but  upon  the 
arguments  and  speeches  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel — upon  the  speeches  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London — ^he 
was  content  to  rest  their  defence  upon  the 
;  glowing  and  brilliant  eloquence  of  the  right 
I  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle, 
i  He  remembered  the  time  when  these  high 
{ authorities  treated  as  little  better  than 
I  lunatics  the  men  who  could  gravely  talk  of 
the  total  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  But  he 
should  ill  discharge  his  duty  to  his  consti- 
tuents if  he  limited  his  view  of  the  present 
question  to  one  of  mere  financial  policy — 
he  regarded  it  in  a  much  broader  light. 
He  looked  at  it  in  two  points  of  view- 
first,  as  to  the  spirit  in  which,  and  the  ob- 
ject for  which»  this  Motion  was  brought 
forward ;  and  next,  as  to  the  probable 
effect  of  this  Motion  on  the  fate  of  the 
Ministry,  should  it  be  cairied  by  a  ma- 
jority.   In  the  first  place,  he  did  not  be- 
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lieve  that  it  was  brought  forward  in  a  fair 
and  straightforward  spirit — the  object  of 
it  was  not  to  defend  a  principle,  but  to 
upset  an  Administration.  After  the  gra- 
cious Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  the 
declaration  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  in  another  place — 
after  the  clear  and  lucid  statement  made 
bj  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  did 
any  man  really  pretend  to  say  that  the 
principle  of  free  trade  was  in  danger? 
And  if  no  one  would  pretend  that,  what, 
then,  was  the  object  of  this  Motion? 
He  could  not  recognise  any  patriotic  mo- 
tive for  its  introduction — ^he  saw  in  it  no- 
thing but  the  eager  aspiration  of  expectant 
placemen.  This,  he  believed,  was  the 
opinion  of  reflecting  men  throughout  the 
country.  Supposing  they  were  successful 
in  this  Motion,  and  that  they  displaced  the 
present  Ministry,  who  was  there  to  take 
their  places  ?  His  attention  was  naturally 
called  to  that  party  which  formed  the  late 
Government;  but  he  confessed  that  he 
could  not  look  with  confidence  to  that 
quarter.  After  the  weakness  and  internal 
dissensions  which  had  marked  their  pre- 
vious tenure  of  office,  and  the  amputation 
of  their  ablest  Member,  he  saw  no  hope  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  late  Cabinet. 
Well,  he  next  turned  to  the  party  on  the 
other  side,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
Hon.  Members  for  the  West  Riding  and  for 
Manchester.  The  country  had  been  told 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
that  he  and  his  friends  were  ready  to  sa- 
crifice their  own  private  feelings  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  and  to  take  upon 
themselves  the  highest  offices  of  State. 
He  had  no  doubt  that,  if  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  were  once  fairly  installed 
in  office,  he  would  be  well  inclined  not  only 
to  put  down  the  haughty  aristocracy,  but 
to  put  down  with  them  other  higher  and 
more  revered  institutions  in  Church  and 
State;  but  he  much  doubted  whether  the 
people  of  this  country  were  prepared  to  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  in 
the  rapid  strides  he  was  prepared  to  take. 
He  saw  before  him  also  a  very  small  but 
distinguished  band  of  able  statesmen  and 
Members  who  aspired  to  hold  the  reins  of 
office;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  fHonds  and  followers  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  overrated  the  estimation  in  which 
they  were  held  by  the  public :  they  had 
lost  sight  of  the  old  and  truthful  adage, 
that  those  who  love  the  sin  do  not  neces- 
sarily love  the  sinner.  He  much  doubted 
that  were  those  hon.  Gentlemen  restored 


to  office  they  would  be  able  to  perpetuate 
throughout  the  country  that  spirit  of  sub- 
ordination, of  obedience  to  the  law,  of 
peace,  tranquillity,  and  order,  for  which 
there  was  so  much  necessity  both  in  this 
country  and  Ireland.  So  long  as  he  sat ' 
in  that  House  he  should  give  his  warm 
support  to  the  present  Government,  they 
having  accepted  office  at  a  time  when,  if 
they  had  declined,  the  country  would  have 
been  thrown  into  the  utmost  difficulties. 

SiB  WILLIAM  PAGE  WOOD  said, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  stated,  and  stated  most  truly,  that 
that  which  appeared  at  all  times  to  create 
the  greatest  disgust  and  indignation  at  that 
— the  Opposition — side  of  the  House,  was 
any  ambiguity  in  the  expression  of  senti- 
ment by  hon.  Members.  It  was  on  account 
of  his  own  strong  disgust  at  such  ambiguity 
that  he  felt  it  impossible  to  avoid  saying  a 
few  words — and  they  should  be  but  few — 
which  should  at  least  indicate  that  he  had 
not  sat  there  wholly  unimpressed  with  the 
extraordinary  scene  which  took  place  the 
other  night  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  delivering  his  address — a 
scene  that  to  him  was  the  most  surprising, 
since  it  exhibited  the  House  sitting  to 
listen,  in  a  state,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  of 
the  deepest  humiliation  at  the  gauge  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  of 
their  intellect,  the  appreciation  he  had 
made  of  their  moral  sentiments,  when  he 
could  suppose  that  it  would  be  tolerated  in 
that  House,  in  a  society  of  Gentlemen,  as 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
had  properly  reminded  them  —  that  he 
should  venture  to  state,  in  the  presence  of 
so  many  who  had  been  witnesses  to  the 
whole  transactions  of  the  last  several  years, 
that  the  line  taken  by  the  Protectionist 
party  was  one  accepting  free  trade  as  an 
established  fact,  making  no  attempt  to 
disturb  or  reverse  that  policy,  and  that 
that  course  had  been  pursued  by  them 
up  to  the  time  when  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was 
called  upon  to  accept  office,  in  1851,  when, 
as  he  expressed  it,  that  noble  Earl  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  largo  party  who 
had  made  up  their  minds  that  that  policy 
should  not  be  reversed.  He  felt  great  re- 
spect for  the  hon.  Member  who  had  last 
spoken,  and  so  distinctly  disclaimed  all 
ambiguity  in  the  expression  of  his  senti- 
ments. Unfortunately  he  was  not  able 
very  clearly  to  collect  those  sentiments; 
but  he  understood  the  hon.  Member  to  ad- 
vert, towards  the  close  of  his  observations. 
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to  ibe  stale  of  parties  in  that  House,  and 
to  cbaracterise  the  proposition  before  them 
as  one  intended  to  produce  the  calamity 
of  the  secession  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
from  office;  and  looking  round  the  House 
to  see  what  assistance  could  be  afforded  in 
that  case  to  a  desolate  country,  ho  referred 
to  the  small  but  distinguished  party  of  the 
former  supporters  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Had 
it  never  occurred  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
ask  himself  the  question,  why  those  hon. 
Members  had  come  to  that — the  Opposi- 
tion— side  of  the  House  ?  Had  it  never 
occurred  to  the  bon.  Gentleman  to  ask 
himself  the  question,  what  it  was  that  se- 
parated those  hon.  Members  from  the  great 
party  with  which  they  were  associated  ? 
They  were  separated  from  friends  and  sup- 
porters because  they  adhered  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  that  policy  in  which  the  present 
leader  of  the  Ministry  stated  it  was  now 
his  determination  to  imitate  him.  There 
was  another  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member 
for  Cambridgeshire  (Mr.  E.  Ball),  who  had 
made  a  very  manly  and  straightforward 
speech.  It  was  a  great  oomfort  in  these 
days  to  hoar  a  straightforward  speech;  at 
the  same  time,  he  must  confess  he  was  a 
little  pusszled  with  some  portion  of  that 
speech  also — for  the  hon.  Gentleman  told 
them  of  farmers  annihilated  by  hundreds, 
of  peasantry  shipped  off  by  eargoea,  owing 
to  the  dreadful  state  of  destitution  in  which 
this  country  was  at  present  placed;  and  yet 
the  hon.  Grentloman  told  them,  in  the  con- 
clusion of  his  speech,  that  he  had  come  to 
the  resolution  of  supporting  a  Government 
which  told  them  that  they  meant  now  to 
carry  out  heartily  and  honestly  that  very 
policy  which  had  produced  these  disastrous 
results.  He  would  not,  at  that  late  hour, 
enter  into  any  examination  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  argument  on  the  subject  of 
protection ;  but,  really,  when  they  were 
considering  how  they  could  best  express 
their  almost  univers^  concurrence  in  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  he  thought  he 
might  leave  the  hon.  Gentleman's  whole 
argument  on  the  subject  of  the  working 
man  and  the  destitution  of  the  labourer  to 
be  answered  in  the  next  ^ech  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  because  that 
right  boo.  Gentleman  told  them,  in  the  Re- 
solution he  proposed,  that  the  labourer's 
condition  had  been  decidedly  benefited  by 
that  policy.  He  would  leave  the  right 
» hon,  Gentleman,  then,  to  answer  the  in- 
vectives or  complaints  of  his  own  zealous 
supporters;  but  he  would  observe  to  the 
hon.  Member*  if  he  did  not  presume  too 
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much  in  saying  so,  that  he  thought  the 
hon.  Member  had  not  yet  learned  the  pre* 
cise  line  of  duty  which  it  would  become 
one  entertaining  such  decided  opinions  to 
follow.  Surely  it  had  not  been  by  always 
bowing  to  majorities  that  great  principles 
had  made  their  way  in  this  country.  He 
(Sir  W,  P.  Wood)  belonged  to  a  family, 
some  members  of  which  sat  for  twenty-eight 
years  in  that  House.  During  most  of  that 
time  they  were  in  minorities;  but  they  never 
bowed  to  a  majority,  and  were  at  last  suc- 
cessful in  finding  themselves  in  large  majori- 
ties in  favour  of  the  principles  which  they 
had  so  steadfastly  supported.  If  the  hon. 
Member  conceiyed,  as  he  said,  that  the 
policy  which  his  leader  was  now  about  to 
support  was  fraught  with  the  mischiefs  he 
described;  if  ruin  and  beggary  had  driven 
thousands  of  his  fellow-subjects  from  these 
shores,  and  sent  down  others  brokenhearted 
into  the  grave,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
hon.  Member  would  be  better  doing  his' 
duty,  as  one  of  the  farmers'  friends,  if  he 
persevered  in  the  policy  he  had  conscien- 
tiously adopted,  and  were  to  continue  to 
advocate  and  support  it  until  he  sucoeeded 
in  its  ultimate  restoration.  But  what  was 
the  position  they  were  placed  in  by  the 
question  before  them  ?  They  had  a  Reso- 
lution proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton,  met,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  an  Amendment  brought  forward  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequw;  and  the  con- 
versation which  took  place  in  the  early  part 
of  the  evening  finally  eventuated  in  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  accepting  the  Resolution 
proposed  by  the  noble  Loi3  the  Member  for 
Tiverton.  They  had  heard  to-night  the  his- 
tory of  these  Resolutions,  and  he  was  not 
sorry  that  the  discussion  of  that  evening  had 
taken  place.  They  had  heard  clearly  and 
distinctly  that,  instead  of  that  factious  re- 
solve which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at- 
tributed to  the  supporters  of  the  Resolution 
to  encumber  and  dog  in  every  possible  way 
the  movements  of  the  Government^  the 
greatest  pains  and  caution  had  been  taken 
to  render  the  Resolution  such  a  one  as  it 
would  be  reasonable  and  honourable  for 
them  to  adopt.  He  could  understand  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  if  he  tdd 
them  that  to  move  any  Resolution  at  all 
indicated  a  want  of  confidence  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman oertainly  said — ^but  in  a  very  fal- 
tering and  hesitating  manner — ^that  after 
the  declaration  made  by  the  noble  Lord  in 
another  place,  and  that  which  he  had  lum- 
aelf  made  in  that  House«  and  after  the  \ 
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phatic  language  of  the  Qaoen'9  Speech,  it 
was  imposaible  for  anybody  to  mistake  the 
policy  of  Ministers ;  but  if  so,  there  was 
no  need  of  any  Resolntion  at  all,  or,  if  any 
were  proposed,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  ha?e  treated  it  as  one  of  want  of 
eonfidenoe.  But  that  course  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  take ;  and  when 
once  he  had  adopted  his  Resolntion,  that 
ground  was  cut  from  under  him,  so  that' 
he  was  astonished  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman should  attempt  to  treat  this  move- 
ment as  a  factious  one.  They  had  heard 
to-night  that,  by  some  means  or  other, 
they  did  not  know  exactly  how,  there  was 
produced  before  the  meeting  in  Downing- 
street  a  Resolution  in  certain  words,  and 
that  after  a  determination  being  come  to 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  accept  it — [**  No,  no!*'] — the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  said  distinctly, 
that  after  that  determination  had  been 
come  to — and  he  said  that  he  should  not 
mind  its  being  known  at  Charing-cross — 
to  accept  the  Resolution,  three  odious  words 
had  been  added,  pronouncing  the  free-trade 
policy  of  1846  to  have  been  wise,  just,  and 
beneficial.  He  could  fairly  understand  that 
there  might  be  an  impression  on  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  mind,  if  those  words  were 
added  in  consequence  of  the  Government 
being  willing  to  accede  to  the  first  propo- 
sition, that  this  was  done  with  a  factious 
purpose ;  but  they  had  heard  to-night  that 
those  words  were  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London, 
long  before  the  Resolution  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
But  the  question  for  them  to  decide  to-night 
was,  would  they  adopt  that  Rosolution  or 
the  Resolution  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton  ?  If  they  had  no  Motion 
before  them  but  the  Resolution  moved  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton, 
or  rather  the  original  Resolution  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle, 
with  that  very  essential  passage  in  it  re- 
specting free  trade  being  beneficial  to  every 
large  interest  of  the  community,  then  they 
might  well  have  adopted  and  voted  for 
that  Resolution.  But  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  having  first  propounded 
his  Resolution,  and  having  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  propose  a  Resolution  in  the  shape  he 
adopted,  and  the  House  being  obliged  to 
ohoose  between  the  two  Resolutions  before 
it,  the  necessary  consequence  was  that 
every  one  who  rejected  the  first  Resolu- 
tion must  be  taken  as  recording  his  opin- 
ion»  that  the  measure  of  1846  had  not 


been  wise,  just,  or  beneficial.  They  had 
to  choose  between  the  two,  and  if  they 
chose  a  Resolution  omiting  those  words, 
he  asked  if  any  individual  in  the  country 
would  have  the  least  doubt  in  his  mind 
that  a  Farliapaent  assembled  now  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  and  deciding  this 
very  question,  had  come  to  a  Resolution 
by  a  majonty,  though  it  might  be  a  small 
one,  that  the  measure  was  neither  wise, 
just,  nor  beneficial?  If  that  were  the  case, 
by  adopting  the  Resolution  of  the  Govem- 
mont,  and  rejecting  that  moved  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton,  they 
would  only  be  performing  a  solemn  farce. 
They  were  called  upon  to  express  the  feel- 
ing which  all  professed  to  be  unanimous  in 
entertaining,  that  the  free-trade  policy  of 
the  last  few  yearo  was  sound — so  right  and 
proper  that  it  ought  to  be  adhered  to — and 
not  merely  adhered  to,  for  the  Resolution 
of  the  noble  Lord  went  a  little  further  than 
adherence — it  went  on  to  extend  it,  and 
that  was  not  an  unimportant  difference. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  now, 
under  pressure,  accepted  a  Resolution — 
and  it  was  important  to  remark  this  point 
of  difference  in  the  new  position  of  the  Go- 
vernment— pledging  them  not  only  to  ad- 
here to  that  policy,  but  to  extend  it ;  they 
were  called  upon,  therefore,  to  declare  it 
proper  to  adhere  to,  and  even  extend,  the 
policy  on  which  was  founded  that  measure 
which  the  Ministers  refused  to  admit  to 
have  been  either  wise,  just,  or  beneficial. 
He  could  not  conceive  any  course  by  which 
the  House  would  more  stultify  itself  than 
this.  The  only  argument  he  had  heard 
against  the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  was,  that  it  would  be 
ungentlemanly  to  press  it  on  the  other  side. 
He  was  not  willing  to  incur  censure  for  un- 
gentlemanly conduct  from  any  man;  and 
least  of  all  from  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tiverton,  whose  urbanity  and  politeness 
were  acknowledged,  not  only  by  every  one 
in  that  House,  but  in  his  extensive  eom- 
munications  throughout  the  whole  world. 
He  did  not  wish  to  have  it  supposed  that 
he  was  taking  an  ungentlemanly  course  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  they  could  not 
stand  bandying  compliments  on  a  serious 
discussion  like  that,  when  the  House  was 
met  to  consider  a  great  public  measure, 
and  in  some  degree,  owing  to  the  line  of 
conduct  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, the  character  of  public  men  also. 
He  held  it  of  the  deepest  importance  that 
the  Legislature  of  the  country  should  main- 
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but  for  integrity,  and  that  men  high  in 
office  should  hold  an  equally  high  place 
in  the  general  estimation  of  the  country. 
Because,  when  representative  institutions 
were,  as  at  present,  in  some  peril  through- 
out Europe,  if  that  House  failed  for  one 
moment  to  secure  the  respect  of  the  coun- 
tiy  at  large;  if  they  failed  to  maintain  their 
representative  institutions  at  an  elevated 
standard ;  if  it  was  held  for  one  moment 
that  it  was  matter  of  indifference  to  them 
in  what  manner  public  men  conducted 
themselves,  great  danger  must  ensue  to 
political  liberty.  Was  it  indifferent  whe- 
ther they  expressed  themselves  in  clear 
unambiguous  language,  or  had  a  policy, 
not  only  vacillating,  but  actually  differing 
according  as  it  was  propounded  by  the 
different  Members  of  the  Government, 
who,  instead  of  openly  suid  frankly  avow- 
ing that  their  convictions  had  under- 
gone a  change,  attempted  to  colour  and 
palliate  that  change  by  telling  the  House 
that  no  such  thing  as  a  Protectionist  party 
had  existed  since  1846;  that  all  those  mag- 
nificent speeches  they  had  heard  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  protected  industry;  that  all  those 
eulogies  in  the  Morning  Hei'dld  which 
saluted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
in  the  morning,  and  all  those  paragraphs 
in  the  Standard  which  soothed  his  slum- 
bers in  the  evening  ;  that  all  the  meetings 
at  Drury-lane ;  that  all  the  speeches  made 
by  the  hon*  Member  for  Cambridgeshire, 
Mr.  Chewier,  and  others  devoted  to  the 
cause,  were  all  to  go  for  nothing;  and  that 
the  House  were  now  to  be  told,  '*  we  have 
not  changed  our  opinions  in  the  least,  we 
remain  where  we  were,  although  we  are 
about  to  pursue  a  policy  opposite  to  every 
principle  we  ever  advocated;*' — he  main- 
tained that  in  such  a  state  of  things 
there  was  great  danger  to  the  character 
of  public  men,  and  to  free  institutions. 
What  had,  in  fact,  brought  the  Reso- 
lution before  the  House?  It  would  not 
have  been  brought  forward  if  there  had 
been  anything  like  a  frank  declaration  from 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  at  however  late  a 
period — even  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne;  but  instead  of  that,  even  the 
statements  in  that  document  were  all  under 
the  condition  of  an  "if,'*  the  only  admis- 
sion being  that  mentioned  by  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  who  had  told  the 
House  that  Her  Majesty  had  admitted  that 
Parliament,  in  its  wisdom,  had  sanctioned 
the  free-trade  policy.  Certainly,  the  bare 
admission  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  had 
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been  passed  <did  not  do  much  credit  to  its 
authors  for  frankness;  but  if  there  had  been 
such  a  declaration  open,  manly,  and  conclu- 
sive, instead  of  the  miserable  *'  if "  which 
characterised  the  Speech,  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  would  not  have 
been  heard  of,  because  it  would  have  been 
unnecessary  for  the  public  advantage.  The 
Government  came  into  power,  not  as  they 
'had  represented  it,  from  the  falling  away  of 
the  previous  Ministry,  but  in  consequence 
of  their  own  act.  They  had  up  to  that 
time  been  a  great  and  united  pai*ty  banded 
together  on  the  one  point  of  protection; 
and  although  they  had  not  brought  forward 
any  Motion  for  the  reversal  of  the  free- 
trade  policy,  because  their  leader  was  too 
great  a  master  of  parliamentary  tactics  not 
to  know  that  it  would  be  inexpedient,  yet 
all  their  energies  were  devoted  with  great 
success  to  obtain  such  a  majority  in  the 
House  as  would  render  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  their  opponents  to  continue 
any  longer  to  carry  on  the  Government. 
They  had  a  more  dexterous  mode  of  attain- 
ing this  end  than  by  bringing  forward  mo- 
tions for  the  repeal  of  the  free-trade  mea- 
sures ;  they  endeavoured  to  render  every 
Member  of  the  Government  then  in  office 
an  object  of  obloquy  and  of  public  censure. 
And  they  did  this  in  a  peculiar  way;  for  if 
a  Member  of  the  Cabinet  was  in  the  House 
of  Lords  they  attacked  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  if  he  was  a  Member  of 
that  House  they  brought  forward  their  Mo- 
tions in  the  other  House.  Who  would  for- 
get the  attack  on  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton,  and  the  good  policy  by 
which  it  was  commenced,  where  he  had  no 
opportunity  to  answer  it?  Who  would 
forget  the  attacks  on  Lord  Torrington,  the 
Governor  of  Ceylon,  or  that  on  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  or  that,  only  a  few  days  before 
they  came  into  office,  the  party  now  in 
power  had  threatened  an  attack,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  upon  the  noble  Earl 
who  then  presided  over  the  Colonial  Of- 
fice. Those  were  their  weapons,  and 
they  were  welcome  to  them;  although  he 
(Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  would  certamly  not 
have  liked  to  have  used  them.  Was  it, 
however,  supposed  that  Earl  Grey,  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton,  or 
Lord  Torrington,  were  the  real  objects  of 
attack?  No;  the  attacks  were  directed 
against  the  then  Government:  and  their 
object  was  to  force  them  from  their  posi- 
tion, and  to  place  their  opponents  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  that  they  might   then 
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carry  out  tlio  promises  which  they  had 
made  to  those  who  had  so  zealously  sup- 
ported them.  But  what  did  they  do  when 
they  entered  office  ?  We  had  then  for  the 
first  time  in  the  annals  of  statesmanship  in 
this  country  a  nohle  Lord  taking  high 
office,  who  would  not  tell  the  country  whe- 
ther he  had  any  principles  at  all ;  while 
the  nohle  Lord  the  Memher  for  Sussex  (the 
Earl  of  March)  a  prominent  supporter  of 
theirs  in  this  House,  told  us  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  followers  were  confidence  in 
Lord  Derhy,  He  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  had 
heard  of  men  representing  principles — he 
had  heard  of  Foxites,  who  represented  the 
great  principles  of  Mr.  Fox ;  of  Pittites, 
who  represented  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt; 
and  of  Peelites,  who  supported  the  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  he  never  before 
heard  of  substituting  a  man  for  a  principle. 
A  man  might  be  the  symbol  of  a  principle, 
but  could  not  be  substituted  for  it.  That, 
however,  was  done  in  this  case ;  for  we 
had  no  principle,  but  we  had  Lord  Derby 
in  its  stead.  We  were  simply  told  that 
the  country  were  to  have  confidence  in 
Lord  Derby,  and  that  his  supporters  had 
given  him  their  entire  confidence.  He 
(Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  did  not,  however,  know 
what  part  of  the  noble  Lord's  history  in- 
duced them  to  give  him  this  entire  confi- 
dence. Was  it  because  he  was  in  1832  a 
member  of  a  reforming  Cabinet  ?  He  did 
not  think  it  could  bo ;  for  he  remembered 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  county  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Henley)  had, 
in  a  speech  delivered  not  long  since,  sta- 
ted that  one  great  object  of  the  policy  of 
the  present  Government  was  to  resist 
anything  like  a  creation  of  new  Peers,  and 
the  noble  Lord  was  understood  to  have 
given  his  assent  to  such  a  measure  in  1832. 
Again,  was  it  the  noble  Earl's  policy,  when 
ho  entered  or  when  he  left  the  Cabinet  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  which  had  gained  him  the 
confidence  of  his  supporters  ?  If  we  were 
to  have  a  Veiled  Prophet,  we  should  at 
least  have  some  of  his  oracles;  but  we  had 
never  heard  what  the  noble  Earl's  princi- 
ples were.  As  far  as  could  be  gathered 
from  his  declarations,  they  were  opposed  to 
free  trade.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore or  after  he  was  invited  to  take  office 
in  1851  that  he  declared  that  he  had  never 
abandoned  the  principle  of  protection — that 
if  such  a  notion  had  gone  abroad  it  was 
erroneous,  and  that  he  only  waited  for  the 
moment  to  say  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at 
them !"  Again,  when  he  entered  office  in 
1852,  he  said  that  although  he  was  not 


prepared  to  carry  out  his  principles  to  the 
utmost,  he  still  held  them,  but  that  he 
would  appeal  to  the  country  and  see  what 
it  said  to  them.  He  did  not  say  that  he 
would  reverse  the  policy  of  free  trade, 
but  that  he  would  wait  and  learn  from 
the  decision  of  the  country  what  his 
own  policy  was  to  be.  He  (Sir  W.  P. 
Wood)  never  witnessed  conduct  more  hu- 
miliating than  this  for  a  man  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  govern  a  great  country;  it 
amounted  to  a  declaration,  "  I  have  no 
policy  of  my  own — I  have  no  foresight — I 
do  not  know  what  to  decide  upon;  but  I 
am  content  to  take  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment, and  to  accept  a  policy  from  the  con- 
stituency of  England  as  soon  as  they  will  be 
kind  enough  to  inform  me  of  their  wishes." 
The  noble  Earl  had  been  very  stout  in  his 
speeches  against  the  democratic  principle. 
He  did  not  complain,  nor  ever  should,  of 
the  noble  Earl's  confidence  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  country;  but  he  did  say  that 
it  was  the  worst  of  all  democratic  prin- 
ciples not  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  Legislature  and  the  Executive,  and 
not  to  have  an  Executive  that  should  have 
the  manliness,  courage,  foresight,  and 
vigour  to  devise  a  line  of  policy  and  the 
determination  to  carry  it  out;  or  that,  if 
the  Legislature  were  against  them,  would 
say — not,  ••  I  make  my  bow  to  the  consti- 
tuency," but — '•  I  make  my  bow  to  office." 
He  was  shocked  and  ashamed  when  he 
heard  of  these  things  first.  He  had  hoped, 
however,  that  after  the  time  for  refiection 
and  thought  which  the  recess  had  afforded, 
the  noble  Earl  would  have  advised  Her 
Majesty  to  make  an  explicit  statement  in 
Her  gracious  Speech.  We  had  not,  how- 
ever, had  the  slightest  avowal  of  any  prin- 
ciple, but  a  continued  misleading  of  the 
public  mind  by  one  Minister  saying  one 
thing,  and  another  the  reverse.  Encou- 
ragement was  given  in  all  quarters,  the 
result  of  which  must  be  that  all  would  be 
equally  misled  and  disappointed  when  the 
result  came  to  be  known.  The  noble  Earl's 
declaration  about  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at 
them  !  "  was  made  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  an  unfortunate  speech  at 
Aylesbury,  which  had  alarmed  the  protec- 
tionists; then  we  had  last  Session  a  state- 
ment of  the  advantages  of  the  free-trade  po- 
licy from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  highly  delighted  every  one  on  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House,  and  was  tho- 
roughly understood;  but  then,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  the  noble  Earl  made  a  speech  at 
the  Mansion-house  in  favour  of.  a  poli^  of 
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compromiae.  In  this  way,  at  the  elections, 
while  speeches  were  made  on  the  one  hand 
about  the  readiness  to  bow  to  the  decision 
of  the  country^  on  the  other  an  officer  of 
the  Government,  when  canyassing  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  told  the  electors  that 
the  time  was  coming  for  the  restoration  of 
protection.  The  hon.  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire (Mr.  Seymer)  told  them  the  other 
night  that  there  was  something  peculiar  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  while  there  everybody  professed  to  be 
in  doubt,  nobody  in  Dorsetshire  had  any 
doubt  as  to  the  policy  that  was  to  be 
established;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
had  read  a  protectionist  speech  made  by  the 
other  Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Bankes), 
who  was  connected  with  the  Government, 
and  he  would  defy  any  one  to  say  that  in 
his  part  of  the  county,  at  all  events,  the 
farmers  of  Dorsetshire  could  have  been 
free  from  doubts.  He  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood) 
could  assure  the  House  that  the  farmers  of 
Suffolk,  at  all  events,  were  not  clear  upon 
this  subject;  they  had  little  doubt  that 
they  were  to  have  protection  restored, 
either  directly  or  by  what  was  called  com- 
pensation. Now,  that  last  word  showed 
the  vast  importance  of  carrying  the  Reso- 
lution in  the  form  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed. H  the  House  declared  that  a  moa- 
sure  was  wise,  just,  and  beneficial,  they 
could  resist  a  claim  for  compensation  for 
an  act  which  was  just  and  beneficial.  Com- 
pensation was  not,  as  stated  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton,  a  separate 
question,  but  was  one  involved  in  the  very 
question  of  free  trade,  and  in  the  grounds 
on  which  alone  it  had  proceeded.  If  free 
trade  were  right,  it  was  because  it  was 
founded  on  just  principles.  It  was  essential 
to  the  support  of  free  trade  that  the  ques- 
tion of  compensation  should  not  bo  admitted, 
for  free  trade  had  always  been  advocated 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  benefit  every 
class  of  the  community;  that  it  would,  in 
fact,  even  benefit  the  farmer  himself,  for 
by  teaching  him  not  to  lean  on  those  facti- 
tious supports  on  which  he  had  before  de- 
pended, but  to  trust  to  his  own  energies, 
it  would  make  him  able  io  meet  any  rivals 
who  might  endeavour  to  supplant  him.  If 
that  was  so,  was  it  right  or  not  that  this 
principle  should  be  asserted  ?  The  House 
was  compelled  to  do  so  after  the  back- 
wards-and-forwards  statements  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  which  rendered  it  utterly 
impossible  to  know  what  policy  they  would 
finally  adopt.  It  was  marvellous  that  when 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  talked  of 
Sw  TF.  P.  Wood 


the  ''audacity"  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London,  in  doubt- 
ing the  intentions  of  Ministers^  he  did  not 
see  that  it  was  impossible  to  gather  from 
the  speeches  of  the  various  Members  of 
the  Government  any  precise  conclusion  as 
to  the  view  which  they  took  on  the  ques- 
tion of  free  trade,  and  whether  they  thought 
the  farmers  were  entitled  to  compensation. 
He  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  said,  let  the  House 
of  Commons,  at  least,  speak  with  a  clear 
and  definite  voice.  It  was  not  becoming 
in  that  House  now  to  speak  with  a  falter- 
ing voice.  They  were  the  representatives 
of  a  straightforward  truth-lovmg  people. 
If,  therefore,  they  hesitated  to  say  the 
measure  was  "  wise  and  just,"  and  if  the 
Government  succeeded  in  carrying  a  Reso- 
lution which  really  meant  none  of  those 
things,  they  would  be  again  tampering 
with  the  people,  with  whom  they  had  tam- 
pered sufficiently  long  already.  Surely, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford — who  seemed  in- 
clined to  favour  the  principle  of  compensa* 
tion — could  not*  now,  if  it  were  only  on  the 
ground  so  feelingly  put  forward  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  North  Leices- 
tershire, of  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge  that  the  measure  was 
*•  wise,  just,  and  beneficial."  If  the  mea- 
sure did  not  deserve  that  character,  then 
was  Sir  Robert  Peel  open  to  all  the  odium 
to  which  he  had  been  exposed — not,  in- 
deed, of  being  the  arch-enemy  of  the  hu- 
man race,  but — for  having  been  the  cause 
of  public  disaster,  by  using  his  great  power 
to  carry  into  effect  a  measure  which  was 
unjust.  He  would  ask  whether  any  man 
respected  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  less — if,  in- 
deed, he  did  not  respect  him  the  more — 
for  his  frank  avowal  of  the  change  his 
opinions  had  undergone  on  the  question  of 
the  com  laws  ?  He  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood)  felt 
the  Government  had  made  a  fatal  mistake 
to  palliate,  and  almost  deny  the  change  in 
their  principles.  But  with  respect  to  the 
House  generally,  he  trusted  they  would 
now  speak  out  in  a  manly  honourable,  and 
straightforward  manner,  as  became  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  English  people,  and 
so  pronounce  that  to  be  "wise,  just,  and 
beneficial,"  which  was  now  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  to  deserve  nil  the  three  appel- 
lations. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  Sir,  if  the 
House  will  indulge  me  for  but  a  very  few 
moments,  I  can  assure  them  that,  at  this 
late  hour,  I  will  not  trespass  upon  them 
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longer.  I  slionld  not  hate  asked  their  in- 
dulgence, eyen  for  that  short  space,  had  it 
not  been  for  some  of  the  expressions  which 
haye  faUen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman who  has  just  sat  down.  Indeed  I 
had  no  desire  to  address  the  House  at  att. 
I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  much  to  say,  and 
for  this  rery  simple  reason — that  it  appears 
to  me  there  is  no  question  before  the 
House.  After  what  took  place  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eyening — after  what  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  noble  Viscount  the  Member 
for  Tiyerton  on  Tuesday  night — after  the 
manner  in  which  my  Friends  on  this  sido 
of  the  House  met  that  overture — after  the 
explanations  given  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
John  Russell),  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  James 
Graham),  I  certainly  cannot  approach  this 
question,  or  discuss  it,  in  that  language 
and  in  that  spirit  which  I  should  have  done 
had  I  addressed  the  House  on  Tuesday 
eyening,  and  before  those  explanations 
were  given,  and  that  understanding  was 
come  to.  Sir,  after  that  understanding  I 
think  this  debate  ought  not  to  have  pro- 
ceeded. I  am  sorry,  deeply  sorry,  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  has 
felt  it  his  duty  to  force  on  this  discussion. 
I  am  the  more  sorry  for  it,  because  I  have 
felt  from  the  first,  and  I  feel  it  now  as 
strongly  as  ever,  that  this  discussion  as  it 
stands  is  not  creditable  to  the  House  pf 
Commons.  Sir,  I  am  sorry  that  the  new 
Parliament  should  commence  with  its  first 
debate  being  addressed,  not  to  any  ques- 
tion of  principle — not  to  any  question  of 
politics — not  to  any  great  measures  sub- 
mitted to  us — these  are  the  subjects  to 
which  Parliament  generally  devotes  its  at- 
tention in  great  discussions  ;  but  in  the 
present  instance  the  question  before  us 
concerns  Resolutions  which  have  been  ad- 
mitted by  almost  all  the  Members  who  have 
yet  spoken  to  be  in  spirit,  intention,  and 
object,  preoisely  the  same;  and  I  know  of 
no  good  purpose  to  be  accomplished  by 
your  discussing  whether  you  shall  on  that 
aide  of  the  House  cast  more  or  less  of  yitu- 
peration  and  abuse  upon  Gentlemen  on  .this 
side  of  the  House.  You  profess  to  desire 
the  settlement  of  a  great  principle — a  prin- 
ciple interesting,  I  grant,  to  every  man  in 
this  great  community,  and  a  principle 
which,  I  fully  admit,  after  the  circum- 
stances of  the  late  election,  ought  to  be 
entertained  and  ought  to  be  decided.  But, 
instead  of  doing  that,  you  are  questioning 
whether  you  shall  accompany  the  settle- 
ment of  that  principle  by  the  insertion  of 


words  that  are  painful  and  onaoceptable  to 
this  side  of  the  House.  Now,  I  think  in 
the  words  used  to-night  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that,  even  for  the  promotion  of  your  own 
object,  you  could  not  haye  taken  a  more 
unwise  course.  You  wanted  the  settlement 
of  a  great  question,  and  we  haye  met  you 
frankly.  We  have  no  concealment.  ["Hear, 
hear  !*']  I  am  speaking  the  earnest,  the 
sincere  sentiments  of  my  heart.  We  ac- 
knowledge that  the  yerdict  of  the  country 
is  against  the  principles  that  we  haye 
hitherto  supported ;  and  if  you  wanted 
nothing  but  a  fair  settlement  of  those  prin- 
ciples, you  should  have  taken  the  line  indi- 
cated by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton,  and  been  contented  with  that 
assertion  of  those  principles  which  he  pro- 
posed. The  noble  Lord  said,  and  said 
wisely  and  with  truth,  that  all  the  country 
cares  for,  and  all  the  country  has  a  right 
to  care  for,  is  what  is  to  be  the  future 
commercial  policy  of  the  Government,  no 
matter  in  what  hands  that  Government 
may  be  placed.  That  is,  for  the  moment, 
a  subordinate  question;  but  if  you  want  to 
raise  that  question,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  do 
it  openly.  You  do  not  profess  to  raise 
that  question  now.  If  you  did,  we  would 
meet  you  fairly.  But  you  say  your  great 
object  is  the  settlement  of  the  question, 
upon  what  principles  the  future  commercial 
policy  of  the  country  is  to  be  carried  on, 
whatever  the  hands  which  hold  the  reins  of 
Government.  You  ought,  therefore,  to 
have  been  content  with  the  admissions  and 
advances  which  have  been  made  on  this 
side  of  the  House.  What  said  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford  Uni- 
versity (Mr.  Gladstone),  on  the  voir  night 
of  the  Address  in  reply  to  the  Queen  s 
Speech  ?  If  I  remember  aright — but  I 
speak  entirely  from  memory — he  said,  "  I 
do  not  ask  you  for  your  opinions — I  do  not 
ask  you  for  an  internal  conversion.  All  I 
ask  you  for  is  that  which  the  country  has 
a  right  to  demand — on  what  policy  do  you 
intend  to  proceed  hereafter  ?  Upon  that 
subject,  then,  we  have  fairly  met  you;  and 
therefore  I  say  there  is  no  question  now  at 
issue,  unless  it  bo  whether  you  shall  be 
permitted  to  force  upon  men  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  as  honourable  and  as  sincere  as 
yourselves,  a  Resolution  humiliating  and 
offensive  to  them.  As  far  as  my  own  opin- 
ion goes,  I  cannot  accept  the  terms  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  Resolution, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  say  appear  to  have 
been  studiously  introduced 
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offensire  to  us;  and  let  me  tell  you  that, 
although  I  am  willing  to  join  in  the  opin- 
ion entertained  unanimously  hy  my  Col- 
leagues in  the  Government,  that  we  must 
bow  to  the  decision  of  the  country — and 
we  do  so  ciheerfuUy — yet  I,  for  one,  can- 
not concur  in  the  words  contained  in  the 
Resolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton, and  I  cannot  admit  that  the 
measure  of  1846,  when  it  was  first  passed, 
was  either  just  or  wise.  It  is  very  easy 
to  argue  from  results,  and  to  cast  censure 
and  odium  upon  men  who  find  themselves 
in  the  position  of  being  obliged  to  confess 
that,  in  some  respects,  they  have  been 
mistaken;  but  I  think  you  will  admit  that, 
upon  these  great  questions  of  commercial 
policy,  there  is  nothing  more  difiScult  than 
to  foretell  with  anything  like  accuracy 
what  their  effects  will  be.  It  was  remark- 
ed to-night  with  great  truth,  that  there 
was  hardly  a  single  prophecy  indulged  in 
on  this  great  subject  on  either  side  of  the 
House  which  has  not  been  found  to  be 
mistaken.  I  remember  that  we,  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  prophesied  that,  if  free 
trade  in  com  were  carried  into  a  law,  the 
importations  would  have  to  be  paid  for  in 
gold,  and  that  the  Bank  would  be  drained. 
But  who  can  deny  that  since  that  period 
there  has  been  more  gold  in  the  Bank 
than  was  ever  known  before?  I  do  not 
shrink  from  making  that  avowal.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  remember  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Biding  (Mr.  Cobden)  pro- 
phesying what  would  be  the  price  of  corn, 
and  what  the  effects  on  price  of  a  repeal 
of  the  corn  law  would  be — and  has  proved 
to  be  equally  at  fault.  Another  prophecy 
he  indulged  in  was,  "  Don't  be  afraid  of  a 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws;  the  very  freight- 
age will  act,  pro  tanto,  as  a  duty  on 
foreign  corn."  To  what  extent  these  pro- 
phecies, too,  have  been  verified,  we  are 
all  well  aware— the  ships  that  have  brought 
com  to  this  country  have  gone  back  in 
ballast.  For  myself,  I  may  say  that  in 
1846,  and  from  that  period  to  the  present 
day,  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  it 
would  have  been  a  wise  settlement  of  the 
question  to  have  adopted  a  moderate  fixed 
duty  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  as  well  as 
protection;  and  I  was  one  of  a  very  few 
Members  in  this  House,  who,  in  1846, 
wished  even  then  to  bring  about  such  an 
arrangement  as  that.  But  it  could  not  be 
done.  When,  therefore,  you  say  that  the 
measure  of  total  repeal  was  a  just  and 
wise  measure,  I  beg  you  to  recollect  that 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Bus- 
8ir  /.  PMngtan 


sell)  introduced  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  several  years  after  that  measure 
passed,  an  admission  of  the  great  distress 
under  which  the  farmers  laboured — at  all 
events,  their  distress  was  recognised  on 
the  occasion  to  which  I  allude.  Then, 
again,  with  regard  to  another  question  of 
free  trade,  I  mean  the  sugar  duties — into 
which,  however,  1  cannot  enter  at  this  late 
hour — nobody  can  dispute  the  enormous 
amount  of  distress  that  that  measure  has 
produced  in  our  Colonies — and  surely  no- 
body can  deny,  with  regard  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  that  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  has  been  the  cause  of  great  distress. 
Why,  within  my  own  limited  circle,  I  my- 
self know  of  the  most  painful  cases  of 
men  who  have  held  up  their  heads  for 
generations  as  respectable  farmers,  and 
who  are  now  reduced  to  the  position  of 
day  labourers.  We  treated  the  question, 
I  remember,  very  much  as  a  labour  ques- 
tion; but  we  also  treated  it  as  a  question 
which  affected  the  general  interests  of 
agriculture.  As  a  labour  question,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  admitting 
that  we  were  mistaken.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  admitting  that  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions have  fallen  in  a  much  greater  ratio 
than  wages  have  fallen;  and  that  although 
in  some  agricultural  districts  the  labourers 
are  not  so  well  off  as  in  others,  yet,  speak- 
ing generally,  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
is  far  better  than  it  had  been  previously 
to  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  That  is, 
undoubtedly,  a  most  important  branch  of 
the  subject,  and  one  to  which  Government 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  shut  its  eyes. 
That,  as  a  Government,  we  are  bound 
honestly  to  admit.  But  upon  this  very 
ground  I  must  pause  before  I  also  concede 
that  it  is  "just''  to  benefit  the  working 
classes  at  the  expense  of  the  interests  of 
another  class  of  the  community.  With 
these  views,  then,  I  think  that  to  compel 
Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  to 
adopt  expressions  at  variance  with  their 
views,  inconsistent  with  their  principles, 
opposed  to  their  past  conduct,  and  grating 
to  their  feelings,  is  taking  an  unwise 
course,  and,  above  all,  unwise  on  the 
ground  that  you  must  recollect  that  even 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  tho  House 
do  not  all  stand  in  the  position  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Wolverhampton. 
That  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has 
been  for  years  the  able  and  consistent 
advocate  of  free  trade;  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Mr,  Gladstonc}^id  thejother 
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nighty  with  great  candour,  and  I  honoured 
him  for  tho  expression,  that  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  throw  stones  at  other  men  for 
their  change  of  opinion  on  this  question. 
And  what,  let  me  ask,  is  the  position* of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  James 
Graham)  on  this  question  ?  And  what  is 
the  position  of  the  nohle  Lord  the  Memher 
for  London  ?  I  have  heen  long  enough  in 
Parliament— and  it  does  not  require  a  man 
to  have  heeu  yery  long  there — to  remem- 
her  the  day — it  was  indeed  only  as  it  were 
the  other  day — that  I  followed  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James  Qraham),  and  the 
right  hon.  Qentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone),  and 
other  statesmen  with  whom  I  was  then 
acting,  into  the  lohhy  time  after  time  in 
defence  of  protection.  And  what  is  the 
position  of  the  nohle  Lord  (Lord  John 
Russell)  ?  I  am  sure  that  the  nohle  Lord 
will  admit  that  his  conversion  is  of  very 
recent  date.  It  was  only  in  1841  when 
those  great  struggles  were  taking  place 
hetween  my  late  right  hon.  Friend  Sir 
Rohert  Peel  and  the  noble  Lord,  that  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  Liberal  side  of  the 
House  were  advocating  a  fixed  duty  of  8«. 
Under  these  circumstances,  looking  at  the 
position  of  the  whole  House  and  the  re- 
cent date  of  the  conversions  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  in  it — the  recent  date 
«ven  of  the  conversion  of  my  late  right 
hon.  Friend  Sir  Robert  Peel,  I  think 
that  all  men  must  feel  that  this  is  not 
the  moment  for  one  small  handful  of 
Gentlemen,  whom,  however,  I  respect 
for  their  consistency  and  undoubted  sin- 
cerity upon  this  question,  to  throw  odium 
upon  other  men,  because  they  have  re- 
tained their  principles  for  a  rather  longer 
period.  We  shall  have  occasion  before 
long  to  discuss  other  questions  connect- 
ed with  the  great  principles  of  our  com- 
mercial policy;  and  I,  for  one,  will  never 
shrink  from  avowing — no  taunts  from  the 
other  side  of  the  House  will  deter  me  for 
one  day  or  one  hour  from  confessing,  frankly 
to  the  House  any  change  which  may  have 
taken  place  in  my  views.  And  here,  in 
connexion  with  the  question  of  change  of 
Tiews — there  have  been  allusions  this  even- 
ing by  different  Gentlemen,  and  among 
others  by  my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
liorth  Leicestershire  (the  Marquess  of 
Granby),  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
My  noble  Friend  spoke  in  a  frank  and  an 
honourable  spirit  on  that  subject.  The 
Members  of  Government  have  been  point- 
edly alluded  to  on  that  subject  since;  and 
therefore  I  cannot  and  will  not  shrink  from 
VOL.  OXXIII.    [third  series.] 


saying  that  no  single  word  of  disrespect  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  ever  has  escaped  or  ever 
will  escape  my  lips.  It  was  my  misfortune 
in  1846  that  I  could  not  concur  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel;  and  in  opposing  him  on  that 
occasion  I  made  a  great  sacrifice  of  both 
party  feeling  and  personal  feeling.  I  op- 
posed the  right  hon.  Gentleman  then;  and, 
with  whatever  degree  of  diffidence  I  did  so, 
I  never  shrank  from  voting  against  him 
when  my  conscience  would  not  allow  me  to 
vote  with  him.  But  I  agree  with  my  noble 
Friend  that  a  purer  patriot  never  lived. 
I  always  received  kindness  and  friendship 
from  that  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  I  shall 
always  entertain  feelings  of  kindness  and 
friendship  for  his  memory.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite,  the  Member 
for  Oxford  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood),  used  one 
expression  to  which  I  must  advert.  He 
spoke  of  the  disgust  with  which  he  had 
heard  the  ambiguous  language  used  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  contended,  that  from 
1846  till  now,  we  had  never  advocated  a 
return  to  the  principle  of  protection.  What 
we  have  said  is  this :  that  from  that  day  to 
this  we  have  never  proposed  protection  to 
this  House  in  connexion  with  land.  We 
did  not  come  into  office  last  year  on  the 
question  of  protection.  On  the  contrary, 
my  noble  Friend  Lord  Derby,  in  1851,  and 
again  in  1852,  when  he  took  office,  uni- 
formly and  consistently  declared  that  the 
settlement  of  this  great  question  must  be 
referred  to  the  determination  of  the  people 
at  a  general  election.  There  is  no  man 
more  free  than  I  am  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  such  language  as  has  been  imputed  to 
us;  for  I  challenge  any  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite-— let  him  search  Hansard  as  he 
pleases — to  find  that  I  have  ever  said  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  what  I  now  state. 
[An  Hon.  Member  on  the  Opposition  side: 
Sugar.]  1  know  not  who  it  is  that  inter- 
rupts me ;  but  if  any  hon.  Member  thinks 
I  have  any  intention  of  shrinking  from  any- 
thing I  have  said,  or  of  prevaricating  in 
regard  to  any  statements  I  have  made  on 
the  subject  of  the  sugar  duties,  he  will 
find,  when  the  proper  time  comes  for  the 
discussion  of  the  question,  that  he  is  very 
much  mistaken.  I  was  speaking,  however, 
upon  the  question  of  the  corn  laws,  which 
we  are  now  debating,  and  I  say  that  from 
1846  to  the  present  time  the  lanffuage  I 
have  held,  both  in  the  country  and  in  this 
House,  has  been  uniformly  the  same — 
that,  after  such  a  great  change  of  policy 
as  then  took  place,  it  would  be  absolutely 
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impossible  for  us  to  retrace  our  steps,  un- 
less in  deference  to  the  general  voice  of 
the  country.  That  is  the  opinion  I  have 
always  entertained,  and  which  I  still  en- 
tertain. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
has  alluded  to  my  noble  Friend  Lord  Derby 
in  terms  which  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear 
him  employ.  I  think  the  expression  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was,  that 
\t  had  been  reserved  for  my  noble  Friend 
now  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  be  the  first  Minister  who  acceded 
to  power  in  this  country,  avowing  that  he 
did  so  without  principle.  I  really  don't 
wish  to  say  anything  disrespectful  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  for  whom 
generally  I  entertain  the  utmost  respect, 
but  I  can  only  treat  such  a  declaration  as 
an  absurdity  in  itself.  I  deeply  regretted 
to  hear  him  use  such  language.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  statesman  ever  more  dis- 
tinctly enunciated  principles —  [Derisive 
cheers  and  laughter  from  the  Opposition, 
and  loud  cheers  from  the  Ministerial 
benches,]  I  do  not  think  any  statesman 
ever  enunciated  principles  more  distinct  or 
better  defined,  more  worthy  of  his  high 
and  noble  character,  than  my  noble  Friend 
Lord  Derby  did  when  he  took  the  reins  of 
office.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
has  asked  a  question  which  I  think  we  might 
rather  have  asked  him — why  has  this  Re- 
solution been  brought  forward  ?  I  admit 
that  is  a  matter  I  cannot  understand,  ex- 
cept upon  the  painful  principle  to  which  I 
have  before  adverted.  The  noble  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  has  this  evening 
again  dwelt  upon  what  he  calls  the  am- 
biguity of  the  language  in  the  Queen's 
Speech.  I  most  distinctly  say  that  I  can- 
not concur  in  his  opinion.  I  fully  admit 
that  this  House  had  a  right,  after  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  last  election,  to  know 
what  are  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  the  great  question  of  free- 
trade;  and  I  contend  that  the  announce- 
ment of  those  intentions  was  conveyed  in 
the  Royal  Speech  with  as  much  distinct- 
ness as  was  consistent  with  the  language 
which  Ministers  are  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
vising the  Sovereign  to  use.  I  know 
not  what  language  you  could  have  more 
distinct,  or  what  expression  could  be  more 
intelligible,  than  the  expression  of  "  un- 
restricted competition,"  whicb  was  the 
phrase  used  in  the  Speech  delivered 
from  the  Throne.  The  noble  Lord  then 
spoke  of  the  Resolution  moved  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, as  a  supplement  to  the  Queen's 
Sir  J.  Pakingion 


Speech.  No,  Sir,  it  was  no  supplement  to 
the  Queen's  Speech;  but  it  was  a  step 
which  I  think  we  were  bound  to  take  after 
the  language  which  had  heen  held  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  with  regard  to 
Her  Majesty's  Speech.  They  have  com- 
plained of  ambiguity;  but,  I  must  say,  I 
am  rather  disposed  to  think  they  have  only 
arrived  at  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  that 
they  wished  to  consider  the  language 
of  the  Speech  ambiguous.  As  the  an- 
nouncement in  the  Queen's  Speech  was 
not  held  to  be  sufficiently  distinct,  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  moved  a  Resolution 
declaratory  of  their  principles;  and  we  felt 
it  t9  be  our  duty  to  move  a  Resolution 
showing  that  we  do  not  desire  to  shrink 
from  a  plain  announcement  of  our  inten- 
tions. I  must  say,  however,  that  I  think 
there  is  another  answer  to  the  question 
why  the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  was  proposed.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  thut  it  is  very  much  the 
same  Resolution  with  which  we  were  threat- 
ened in  April  last.  It  was  not  considered 
politic  then  to  bring  that  Resolution  for- 
ward; and  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it 
has  been  brought  forward  now  in  the  hope 
that  four  distinct  parties  on  the  opposite 
side  might  be  combined  in  one  vote,  it 
being  very  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  any 
other  subject  on  which  they  could  be  com- 
bined. It  seems,  further,  to  have  been 
thought  desirable  to  effect  this  combination 
before  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  had 
the  opportunity  of  bring  their  meaaures 
before  Parliament.  By  the  good  spirit 
which  has  been  shown,  however,  and  by 
the  readiness  with  which  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  have  subscribed  to  the  arrange- 
ment that  has  been  suggested,  whatever 
schemes  might  have  been  entertained  have 
signally  failed;  and  I  believe  and  hope  that 
the  country — who  look  not  to  these  petty 
personal  mutters,  but  to  the  great  and  im- 
portant question  of  what  is  to  be  the  fu- 
ture policy  of  the  Government — will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  future  policy 
affirmed  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and 
by  a  Resolution  free  from  the  objectionable 
language  and  the  objectionable  purposes 
which,  in  my  judgment,  lurk  in  the  Reso^ 
lution  which  has  been  moved  by  the  hon« 
and  learned  Member  for  Wolverhampton. 
Sincerely  apologising  to  tbe  House  for  hav- 
ing detained  them  so  long,  I  will  only  ex- 
press my  earnest  hope  that  the  majority 
upon  this  occasion  may  be  an  overwhelming 
one,  and  that  the  Honse  will  not  be  dis*- 
posed  to  join  in  a  form  of  vote, which,  in  mj 
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mind,  i»  unworthy  of  those  who  are  parties 
to  it,  and  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
this  House. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS. 

Friday,  November  26,  1852. 

MniuTBs.]     Took  (he  Oaths,— The  T.ord  Carleton. 

THE  AMERICAN  FISHERIES. 
Lord  WHARNCLIFFE  said,  that  he 
rose  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Earl 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
on  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  a  great 
number  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  in  a 
distant  part  of  Her  dominions,  and  also  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  great  State  in  friendly 
"relations  with  us.  The  matter  to  which 
he  referred  was  the  Fisheries  on  the  coast 
of  our  North  American  colonies.  Their 
Lordships  would  probably  have  it  in  their 
recollection  that  in  the  month  of  July 
last  intelligence  reached  this  country  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
more  especially  a  certain  portion  of  them 
in  the  Eastern  States,  had  been  greatly 
excited  by  the  publication  of  a  letter  from 
ifr.  Webster,  the  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  to  the  American  Go* 
Yemment,  announcing  that  new  instruc- 
tions bad  been'  sent  by  the  British  6o?em- 
ment  to  its  officers  in  the  Colonies  to  en- 
force the  regulations  of  the  treaty  between 
the  two  countries  as  to  the  fisheries  on  the 
coasts  of  our  North  American  Colonies, 
and  informing  them  that  this  GoTemment 
intended  to  put  a  new  construction  on  that 
treaty,  and  warning  such  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  as  were  interested  in 
those  fisheries,  to  beware  of  the  penalties 
following  on  any  infraction  of  the  treaty, 
and  promising  to  take  the  whole  subject 
into  the  consideration  of  the  United  States 
OoTemment.  In  answer  to  that  letter,  no- 
thing, that  he  knew  of,  had  yet  appeared 
giving  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  state 
of  the  case,  or  of  the  motives  which  had  in- 
duced the  American  Secretary  of  State  to 
write  and  publish  such  a  letter.  There  was 
published  in  the  American  papers  shortly 
iiterwards  a  paper  purporting  to  have  been 
received  by  our  Minister  at  Washington, 
Mr.  Crampton,  and  stating  that  there  bad 
never  been  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government  to  put  a  new  con- 
struction on  the  treaty.  That  was  the 
only  document,  he  believed,  which  had  ap- 


peared since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's letter  at  all  calculated  to  throw  any. 
light  upon  the  subject.  Now  he  believed 
that  that  letter  truly  represented  the  real 
state  of  the  case;  and  if  that  were  so,  it  was 
difficult  to  comprehend  how  it  happened  that 
the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
should  be  so  misled  as  to  suppose  that 
such  an  intention  as  that  which  he  an-, 
nounced  existed  on  the  part  of  the  British. 
Government.  He  knew  but  of  two  suppo-- 
sitions  which  could  by  possibility  explain 
the  circumstance.  The  first  was,  that 
some  communication  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  couched  in 
such  terms  as  conveyed  that  impression 
to  them;  and  the  other  was,  that  no  com* 
munication  whatever  had  been  made  by 
thb  Government  to  that  of  the  United 
States — ^no  intimation  on  the  subject, 
such  as  was  required  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  courtesy  observed  in  diplomatic 
transactions,  and  that  the  United  States 
were  left  to  put  their  own  construction  on 
the  acts  of  the  British  Government.  Which 
of  these  two  suppositions  was  right  he 
knew  not ;  but  it  was  not  unfair  to  suppose 
that  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  would  bo 
not  only  ready,  but  even  anxious,  to  gi^e 
an  explanation  on  this  subject  which  would 
be  satisfactory  not  only  to  their  Lordships 
and  the  country,  and  our  Colonies,  but  also 
to  the  American  fishermen,  who  were  also 
deeply  interested  in  the  issue  of  this  ques- 
tion. There  was  another  matter  connected 
with  this  question,  which,  in  his  opinion^ 
entitled  him  to  ask  it.  Rumours  were  cur- 
rent, and  especially  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  Canadas,  that  in  connexion  with 
I  this  subject  of  the  fisheries,  it  was  proposed 
to  make  •fresh  arrangements,  by  negotia- 
'  tions  now  pending,  to  improve  the  commer- 
'  cial  relations  between  our  North  American 
Colonies  and  the  United  States.  Having 
no  documents  before  him,  he  could  only 
speak  of  these  statements  as  rumour,  but 
he  knew  that  they  formed  part  of  the  cur- 
rent opinion  on  both  sides  of  the  Canadian 
border.  That  was,  in  his  opinion,  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  asking  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  to  communicate  to  the  House  and 
to  the  country  the  present  condition  of 
these  transactions.  The  question  which 
he  now  wished  to  ask  was  information  as 
to  this  point — whether  the  correspondence 
and  negotiations  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments, which  had  been  going  on  for  some 
time  past,  on  the  subject  of  the  fisheries  on 
the  coast,  of  our  NorUi  American  Colonies, 
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were  now  brought  to  a  conclusion ;  and,  if 
80,  whether  he  would  consent  to  lay  the 
papers  connected  with  them  at  once  on  the 
table;  or,  if  not  at  present,  whether  he 
would  have  any  objection  to  lay  them 
upon  the  table  upon  a  Motion  made  to 
that  effect  ? 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said, 
that  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  in  no  way  exaggerated  the  importance 
of  the  question  to  which  he  had  been  re- 
ferring— ^^a  question  which  during  the  last 
five  months  had  occupied  the  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  as  much  as  it 
deserved.  The  noble  Baron  had  referred 
to  the  letter  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Webster,  complaining  of  the  conduct 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  when  that 
Government  issued  orders  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  new  description  of  vessels,  and 
also  of  a  greater  number  of  vessels,  in 

?rotecting  our  North  American  fisheries, 
'he  noble  Baron  had  attempted  to  account 
for  the  publication  of  that  letter.  He  sup- 
posed that  it  might  perhaps  have  been  pub- 
lished because  the  orders  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  its  colonial  officers  were  couch- 
ed in  such  terms  as  were  not  pleasing  to 
the  United  States,  or  from  another  reason 
•—namely,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Webster 
having  supposed  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment intended  to  put  a  new  construo- 
iion  on  the  treaty  of  1818.  Now  he  said, 
on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
that  it  had  written  to  its  own  officers  in 
Canada  and  elsewhere,  and  also  to  the 
officers  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it 
had  not  used  any  language  to  any  of  them 
which  it  was  not  fitting  to  employ  on  such 
occasions.  He  would  add,  also,  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  placed  no  new 
construction  on  the  treaty — that  it  had 
asserted  no  new  claim  whatever  for  itself 
on  the  American  Government— that  it  had 
made  no  addition  to  the  material  force  al- 
ready on  the  station — that  it  was  more  a 
police  regulation  than  anything  else.  A 
new  and  more  useful  sort  of  vessel  was 
employed,  and  in  greater  numbers  than  be- 
fore—  the  number  of  cannon  was  even 
diminished — and  nothing  had  been  done 
calculated  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the 
American  Government.  He  (the  Earl  of 
Malmesbury)  knew  nothing  of  the  source 
of  the  discontent  prevalent  in  the  United 
States  to  which  the  noble  Baron  had  re- 
ferred; but  the  noble  Lord  who  had  just 
sat  down,  and  who  had  been  for  some  time 
.a  resident  in  the  United  States,  and  who 


knew  the  influence  which  periodical  events 
exercised  in  those  localities,  might  perhaps 
be  able  to  account  for  the  appearance 
at  that  time  of  a  correspondence  which 
at  another  period  might  never  have  seen 
the  light.  He  asserted  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  not  to  blame  for  any- 
thing which  had  occurred  either  on  this 
or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  With 
respect  to  the  notice  to  be  given  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  he  had 
only  to  assure  the  House  that  notice  was 
given  to  it  as  soon  as  the  change  of  our 
naval  arrangements  was  made;  not  that 
he  believed  that  it  was  necessm-y  for  us 
to  give  any  notice  at  all,  save  on  ac- 
count of  the  usual  diplomatic  courtesy. 
If  any  person  thought  that,  on  the  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  he  should 
have  given  that  notice  eariier,  or  that 
our  new  arrangements  should  have  been 
postponed  until  the  American  Govern- 
ment had  had  a  longer  notice  of  them, 
that  was  no  compliment  to  the  American 
Government,  as  tt  presupposed  that  it 
was  privy  to  the  acts  of  aggression  on 
our  shores,  which  some  American  sub- 
jects had  been  long  in  the  habit  of  per^ 
petrating.  As  to  the  present  state  of  the 
negotiations  of  which  these  events  had 
been  recently  the  cause  between  the  two 
countries,  he  was  obliged  to  tell  theiF 
Lordships  that  they  were  in  such  a  state 
that  he  must,  though  with  regret,  refuse 
to  lay  the  papers  regarding  them  on  the 
table.  He  might  even  say  that  the  nego- 
tiations were  only  just  begun.  Before  the 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  Webster,  he  had 
entertained  the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  had  agreed  to  negotiate 
on  a  large  and  wide  basis,  including  not 
only  all  the  disputed  points  regarding  the 
fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  our  North  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  but  also  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Canada  and  our  other  Colonies  on  the 
other.  He  gladly  admitted  that  from  the 
moment  of  commencing  the  negotiations, 
Mr.  Webster  had  acted  in  a  true  principle 
of  conciliation,  and  that  he  had  expressed 
to  our  Minister,  Mr.  Crampton,  that  it  was 
his  most  anxious  desire  that  the  trade  be> 
tween  the  two  countries  should  be  carried 
on  upon  a  greater  principle  of  freedom, 
and  that  all  possible  causes  of  dispute 
should  be  removed  between  two  such  great 
nations.  On  all  accounts  Her  Majesty's 
Government  regretted  the  death  of  that 
great  statesman;  but  more  especially  on 
account  of  the  particular  period  at  which 
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!t  occurred,  for  H  had  interrupted  tlie  ne- 
gotiations which  were  commenced;  and  at 
that  moment  he  had  no  official  information 
of  any  snccessor  having  been  appointed  to 
his  (Mr.  Webster's)  office.  He  was  happj 
to  inform  their  Lordships  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  received  the  same 
assurances  of  goodwill  from  the  President, 
Mr.  Fillmore,  and  the  same  expression  of 
^is  anxious  desii*e  that  the  question  should 
be  settled,  not  on  a  narrow  footing,  but  on 
a  broad  field.  They  had  been  met  in  the 
same  spirit  by  Commodore  Perry,  who  had 
been  sent  by  his  Government  to  watch 
over  the  property  and  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  fishermen,  who 
were  exercising  their  rights,  not  near  our 
coasts,  but  around  our  shores.  In  fact, 
from  the  American  Government,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  letter,  which  was 
written  by  Mr.  Webster  in  a  moment  of 
excitement,  when  he  was  suffering  from 
the  illness  which  terminated  in  his  death, 
they  had  had  nothing  but  friendly  assur- 
ances. There  had  not  been  a  single  word 
said  by  any  official  personage  in  the  United 
States  which  did  not  give  Her  Majesty's 
Government  sanguine  hopes  that  these  ne- 
gotiations would  be  brought  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion,  and  that  every  cause  of 
dispute  between  the  two  countries  would 
be  amicably  settled.  When  that  period 
arrived,  it  would  afford  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  him  to  lay  on  the  table  of  the 
House  the  papers  which  the  noble  Baron 
bad  asked  for. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  November  26,  1852. 

ItfiNUTM.]  Nkw  Writs. — For  Abingdon,  v.  Ma- 
jor Geneml  James  Gaulfleld,  deceased ;  for 
Bary  St.  Edmund's,  v.  Sir  John  Stuart,  Vice- 
Cbanoellor ;  for  Durham  City,  v.  Thomas  Colpitts 
Granger,  esq.,  deceased  ;  for  Oldham,  v.  John 
Duncuft,  esq.,  deceased  ;  for  Peterborough,  i;. 
Hon.  Richard  Watson,  deceased. 


DUTIES  ON  HOME-MADE  SPIRITS  IN 
BOND. 

Mr.  ROCHB  said,  he  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  reference  to  the  remis- 
mon  of  duties  upon  home-made  spirits  in 
bond.  It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House  that,  in  the  Session  of  1850, 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  Members,  with  the 
aid  of  some  English  Members,  succeeded 
in  carrying  a  Resolution  to  the  effect  that 


Irish  and  Scotch  distillers  were  treated  un- 
justly by  the  existing  law  with  reference 
to  duties  upon  spirits  in  bond.  The  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Eichequer,  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Treasury,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liverpool  (Mr.  F.  Mackenzie),  and  the 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, supported  that  Resolution.  Acting 
upon  that  Resolution,  the  Irish  and  Scotcn 
Members  submitted  a  Bill  to  the  House, 
on  the  back  of  which  Bill  were  the  names 
of  Lord  Naas  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton ; 
but  unfortunately  the  Bill  was  lost.  He 
should  certainly  be  glad  to  know  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
afford  any  relief  to  those  suffering  interests 
for  which  they  had,  when  in  Opposition,  so 
frequently  expressed  their  smpathyy. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  sure  that  the  House 
would  admit  that  it  was  scarcely  fair  that 
he  should  be  pressed  to  make  a  communi- 
cation with  respect  to  the  remission  of  du- 
ties, or  the  intentions  of  the  Goyemment 
in  that  behalf,  on  the  eve  of  the  financial 
statement.  The  hon.  Member  would  soon 
have  an  ample  opportunity  for  explaining 
his  own  views,  and  learning  those  of  the 
Government,  on  the  subject  to  whieh  he 
referred. 

COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION— FREE 
TRADE— EXPLANATION. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  he  rose  to 
ask  a  question  of  some  importance  to  the 
House.  There  was  a  Resolution,  moved 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  as  an  Amendment 
to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  Villiers).  Now 
he  perceived  that  that  Resolution  was  dif* 
ferently  worded  in  the  Votes  issued  that 
morning  to  what  it  was  on  the  previous 
evening.  Those  very  important  words 
which  they  were  told  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
had  inserted,  were  left  out  of  the  Votes  of 
that  morning.  He  wanted  to  know  whe- 
ther the  Resolution  as  it  stood  upon  the 
paper,  was  the  Resolution  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  adopted  in  abandoning  the 
Amendment  of  which  they  had  given 
notice  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  BXCHB- 
QUER:  On  the  paper  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  words  alluded  to  are  not  omitted* 
and  that  is  the  Resolution  now  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  was  understood 
to  say  that  tho  words  he  had  alluded  to 
were  omitted  in  the  Resolution  which  ap^ 
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peared  in  the  paper  that  was  issued  that 
morning.  It  seemed,  however,  that  in  the 
paper  issued  since,  the  Resolution  had  heen 
given  correctly. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Well,  the  Resolution  hefore  the 
House,  and  which  the  Government  had  de- 
termined to  ahide  hj,  was  that  which  had 
been  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton. 

Mr.  J.  L.  RICARDO  said,  it  was  im- 
portant to  know  whether  the  Government 
intended  to  adopt  the  Resolution  of  the 
noble  Lord  in  lieu  of  the  Amendment  which 
they  had  themselves  proposed. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  never  said  that  I  adopted  any 
Resolution.  What  I  said  was,  that  in 
deference  to  the  feeling  of  the  House  I 
would  withdraw  my  Amendment  on  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton, and,  therefore,  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
was  the  only  Amendment  which  was  lying 
upon  the  table  of  the  House. 

RELATIONS  WITH  ROME. 

Mb.  HINDLET  said,  he  begged  to  ask 
the  hon.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  whether  the  interview 
which  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  our  Envoy  at  the 
Court  of  Tuscany,  had  with  the  Pope, 
^some  time  ago,  took  place  in  pursuance  of 
instructions  from  the  Government;  and 
whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
lay  any  communications  which  might  have 
passed  upon  the  subject  between  Sir  Henry 
fiulwer  and  the  Foreign  Office  upon  the 
table  of  the  House? 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  was  perfectly 
ready  to  reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  he  should  do  so  with  the 
most  entire  unreserve.  The  hon.  Member's 
question,  as  he  (Lord  Stanley)  understood 
its  general  purport,  was,  that  he  wished  to 
know  what  was  the  cause  of,  and  what  were 
the  circumstances  attending.  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer's  visit  to  Rome  ?  The  cause  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer *8  visit  to  Rome  was  this : 
At  the  time  when  he  went  there,  Edward 
Murray,  a  British  subject — concerning 
whom  there  was  another  question  on  the 

?aper — was  lying  under  sentence  of  death. 
*here  was  no  fault  whatever  to  be  found 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  British  Con- 
sul at  Rome,  Mr.  Freeborn,  had  conducted 
the  negotiations  respecting  Edward  Mur- 
ray, and  bis  consular  duties  generally; 
but  considering  the  interest  the  case  had 
excited,  both  in  England  and  in  Italy, 
it  was  thought  desirable  that  there  should 


be  present  on  the  spot  an  official  of  higher 
rank  than  a  Consul.  That  was  the  object 
of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  visit  to  Rome; 
and,  being  in  Rome,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
did  certainly  avail  himself  of  that  op- 
portunity to  hold  several  interviews  with 
members  of  the  Papal  Government  on 
subjects  interesting  to  both  countries;  but 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  went  to  Rome  charged 
with  no  instructions,  invested  with  no 
powers,  and  not  in  any  manner  accre- 
dited to  the  Papal  Government.  What- 
ever interviews  might  have  passed  between 
him  and  members  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment were  entirely  of  a  private  and  un- 
official character.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, he  (Lord  Stanley)  did  not  think 
it  would  be  advisable  to  lay  on  the  table 
of  the  House  any  communications  rela- 
tive to  those  interviews.  As  the  subject 
had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House,  he  might  take  that  opnortunity 
of  remarking  that  certain  alleged  reports 
as  to  the  conversations  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, which  had  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  daily  press,  were  totally  and  abso- 
lutely incorrect. 

CASE  OF  EDWARD  MURRAY. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  he 
would  now  ask  the  hon.  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  state  to  the 
House  the  result  of  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Government  on  behalf  of  Edward  Murray, 
at  Rome;  and  whether  the  correspondence 
on  the  subject  was  now  in  such  a  condition 
that  he  could  lay  it  before  the  House  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  the  result  of  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Government  on  behalf 
of  Edward  Murray  was,  that  his  life  had 
been  saved — that  the  capital  sentence  pro- 
nounced against  him  had  been  commuted 
to  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment — 
and  he  had  been  removed  to  a  more  healthy 
and  convenient  place  of  confinement.  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  had  been  instructed  to  press 
for  a  further  mitigation  of  that  commuted 
sentence.  That  was  the  case,  and  the 
Government  was  not  without  hopes  that 
some  mitigation  of  the  sentence  might  be 
obtained ;  but  it  might  be  injurious  to  the 
prospect  of  success  if  the  correspondence 
were  at  present  to  be  laid  before  the 
House. 

COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION— FREE 
TRADE— ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  adjourned  De- 
bate on  Amendment  proposed  to  Question 
[23rd  November]  '♦  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  House,  that  the  imj^roved  coudjtiou 
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of  tbe  Gountry^  and  particularly  of  the 
Indastrioos  Classes,  is  mainly  the  result  of 
reoeDt  Commercial  Legialation,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Act  of  1846,  which  estab- 
lisbeid  the  free  » admission  of  Foreign 
Com;  and  that  that  Aot  was  a  wise, 
just,  and  beneficial  measure:"  —  {Mr, 
Ckarles  ViUiers:)-^ And  which  Amend- 
ment was  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
''Country,*'  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in 
order  to  add  the  words  "  and  especially  of 
the  Industrious  Classes,  is  mainly  the  re- 
sult of  recent  Legislation,  which  has  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  unrestricted  compe- 
tition, has  abolished  Taxes  imposed  for  the 
purposes  of  Protection,  and  has  thereby 
diminished  the  cost  and  increased  the  abun- 
dance of  the  principle  articles  of  the  Food 
of  the  People,"  {Viscount  Falmerston), — 
instead  thereof. 

.    Question  again  proposed,   "  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question." 
Debate  resumed. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON:  Sir,  I  desire 
rery  briefly  to  state  to  the  House  some 
considerations  which  have  occurred  to  my 
mind  in  reference  to  the  Resolution  of  my 
faon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr.  C.  Villiers),  the  Amendment  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
(Viscount  Palmerston),  and  the  conclusions 
to  which  I  have  come  with  respect  to  both 
Motions.  I  consider  it  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate for  us  that  the  discussion  of  a  Reso- 
lution intended  to  be  a  simple  affirmation 
of  a  principle  of  public  policy  should  have 
been  mixed  up  with  party  considerations. 
I,  for  one,  absolve  myself  of  all  responsi- 
bility, if  that  result  should  take  place.  I 
think  that  although  it  is  true,  as  the  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says, 
that  it  is  a  mistake  for  either  an  individual 
or  a  Government  to  submit  to  insult, 
jet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon stratagem,  not  an  unusual  Ministerial 
manoeuvre,  to  call  Resolutions  of  this  kind 
Totes  of  want  of  confidence,  in  order  that 
thereby  a  fair  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
the  House  may  not  be  taken  ;  and  in  order 
that  the  Members,  who  are  supporters  of 
Government,  may  be  deterred  from  ex- 
pressing their  genuine  opinions  on  the 
question  before  the  House.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  it  was  necessary  to  say 
that  this  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend's  was  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence.  If  ever  there 
was  a  qifestion  on  which  the  House  was 
entitled  to  be  quite  unfettered  by  Govern-^ 
mental  considerations  it  was  this,  because 


Ihe  Government  had  told  the  people  in  the 
very  commencement  that  they  placed  their 
own  opinions  on  the  shelf,  and  that  the 
country  was  to  pronounce  freely  without 
any  reference  to  the  private  opinions  of  the 
Government.     If  that  be  so,  I  ask  why  we 
are  now  to  be  prevented  pronouncing  freely 
our  opinion  of  the  policy  and  justice  of  our 
commercial  legislation,  because  the  Minis-o 
ters  may  chance  to  put  the  construction  of 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  on  our  pro- 
ceedings, in  order  to  influence  in  their  own 
ranks  tbe  gentlemen  who  go  by  the  name 
of  Conservative  Free  Traders.      I  think 
that  we  should  have  had  these  Conserva- 
tive Free  Traders  voting  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  had  not  the 
manoeuvre  been,  resorted  to  of  turning  the 
Motion  into  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence. 
Government  had  separated  themselves  en* 
tirely  from  this  question.     These  opinions 
were  not  to  inconvenience  them   in  any 
way,  and  I  think  we  are  not  dealt  fairly 
with,  when  my  hon.  Friend  submits  his 
views  in  a  temperate  and  proper  Resolu- 
tion, to  have  this  extreme  sensitiveness  ex- 
hibited, and  to  be  told  that  we  are  passing 
a  deliberate  insult  on  the  Members  of  the 
Administration.     I  should  suppose  that  the 
meaning  of  that  word  '*  insult"  was  con- 
nected with  tbe  intention  of  the  person 
supposed  to  inflict  it;  and  I  say  that  if  any 
intention  of  showing  want  of  confidence  be 
disavowed,  any  intention  of  wounding  un- 
necessarily the  feelings  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  or  of  insult  to  the  Government  be 
repudiated,  such  considerations  ought  uq 
longer  to  influence  the  votes  of  Members  of 
this  House.     But  I  consider  that  my  hon. 
Friend  the   Member  for   Wolverhampton 
would  not  have  covered  the  whole  ground, 
would  not  have  pronounced  fairly  for  the 
country,  unless  he  had  particularised  tbe 
Corn  Bill  of  1846,  and  declared  that  mea- 
sure to  be  both  just  and  beneficial;  and 
above  all,  I  think  he  was  bound  to  declare 
it  to  be  a  just  measure,  because  in  that 
term  lay  the  whole  question  between  the 
two  parties.      If  we  are  to  reason  in  tlie 
Resolutions  which  have  been  submitted  to 
the  House — and  I  submit  that  every  one 
of  these  Resolutions,  that  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  J, 
Graham),  and  also  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Vis- 
count Pamerston)  all  give  reasons  why  we 
should  support  recent  commercial  policy — 
if  we  are  to  give  reasons,  let  us  take  care 
that  we  give  proper  reasons,  that  we  may 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
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but  the  trntb,  and  do  not  leare  support 
of  this  policy  on  a  foundation  that  maj 
Blide  from  under  us,  or  write  on  sand 
that  verdict  which  should  be  graven  on 
the  rock.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  tell  me 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  has 
cheapened  provisions.  It  is  not  sufficient 
for  me  to  rest  mj  defence  of  this  policy  on 
the  prosperity  of  the  day.  I  remember 
well  when  my  hen.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Wolverhampton,  in  bringing  forward  his 
Motion  years  ago  for  the  total  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  founded  that  Motion  upon  the 
distress  occasioned  by  them,  he  made  but 
little  progress.  He  was  told  that  the  dis- 
tress might  pass  away,  and  that  it  was 
difficult  to  connect  cause  and  effect  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  the  necessity  of  the 
great  change  he  proposed.  But  when  he 
took  higher  ground,  and  advocated  the  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  civil  right,  and  justice,  and  on 
the  ground  that  a  man  has  a  riffht  to 
freedom  of  exchange,  he  then  made  pro- 
gress, and  got  the  support  of  the  moral  sen- 
timent of  the  nation,  and  found  that  he 
was  in  the  fair  way  of  carrying  his  ques- 
tion. If  you  merely  justify  a  policy  on 
the  ground  of  its  cheapening  provisions, 
and  the  prosperity  it  produces ;  and  if  at 
the  same  time  you  shrink  from  declar- 
ing that  it  is  a  just  policy,  who  shall  say 
that  if  from  various  causes  provisions  rise, 
or  manufacturing  or  commercial  distress 
comes  on,  we  shall  not  be  told  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  the  reconsideration 
of  a  policy  which  had  been  built  on  the 
cheapness  of  provisions,  and  the  manu- 
facturing prosperity  it  produced?  Such 
a  mode  of  dealing  with  a  question  would 
justify  confiscation  or  repudiation.  Tou 
might  say  of  confiscation  that  it  had  be- 
nefited the  parties  in  whose  favour  it  had 
taken  place,  by  their  enjoying  the  property 
of  those  persons  who  had  been  robbed,  or 
they  might  say  the  same  of  repudiation;  and, 
therefore,  I  contend  most  emphatically  that 
if  we  are  afraid  to  say  that  this  is  a  just  and 
righteous  policy,  we  had  better  say  nothing 
at  all  about  it.  Now,  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  tells  us,  with  regard 
to  the  Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend,  "  There 
is  not  one  word  in  that  Resolution  to  which 
I,  for  my  own'  part,  should  not  be  ready 
implicitly  to  subscribe."  And  yet  the 
noble  Lord,  it  is  said,  is  going'  to  vote 
against  it.  I  do  not  understand  whether 
the  noble  Lord,  after  saying  he  subscribed 
to  it  "  implicitly,"  is  going  to  vote  against 
that  Motion,  or  whether  he  is  going  to  vote 
Mr.  M.  Qibsan 


against  his  own  Amendment.  I  think  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord  is  fatal  to  his 
own  Amendment,  and  I  will  explain  why. 
The  object  of  the  noble  Lord,  as  stated  m 
his  speech,  is  not  to  forpe  the  convictions 
of  hon.   Members  opposite.      His  words 


**  We  are  an  assemblage  of  Gentlenien.  We 
who  are  Gentlemen  on  this  side  ought  to  re- 
member that  we  are  dealing  with  Gentlemen  on 
the  other,  and  I,  for  one,  cannot  reeoncile  it  to 
my  feelings  calling  on  an  assemblage  of  English 
Gentlemen  needlessly  to  express  an  opinion  thej 
do  not  entertain,  or  to  recant  opinions  whieh  may 
still  be  lingering  in  their  minds." 

Why,  that  is  an  argument  against  pro- 
posing any  Resolution,  unless  you  have 
previously  secured  unanimity  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  does  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Lord  regard  with  such  extreme  de- 
licacy the  feelings  and  convictions  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite?  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  noble  Lord  was  about  to  ask  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridgeshire  (Mr.  E.  Ball) 
and  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate), 
the  latter  I  believe  being  the  Chairman  of 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  British 
Agriculture,  to  state  that  the  free  admis- 
sion of  foreign  corn  prudently  extended 
will  enable  the  industry  of  the  country — 
of  course  including  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry— ^better  to  bear  its  burthens  than  if 
that  corn  were  kept  out.  The  noble  Lord 
considers  he  is  exercising  extreme  delicacy 
towards  Protectionist  Gentlemen  when  he 
asks  them  to  make  this  declaration,  merely 
because  he  leaves  out  in  his  Resolution  the 
words  "just  and  wise ;"  as  if  it  were  no 
offence  to  ask  these  Gentlemen  to  make 
what  they  consider  one  erroneous  state- 
ment. The  evil  commenced  when  you 
asked  them  to  accept  the  other.  Now, 
if  I  were  a  Protectionist  like  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridgeshire  or  North 
Warwickshire,  I  should  be  more  grieved 
to  be  obliged  to  state  with  such  pain- 
ful accuracy  that  letting  in  foreign  com 
had  enabled  agriculturists  and  others 
better  to  bear  their  burthens,  than  if 
I  had  been  asked  generally  to  admit 
that  the  alteration  in  the  law  had  been 
wise,  just,  and  beneficial.  So  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  noble  Lord's  Amend- 
ment, supported  by  his  explanatory  speech, 
is  quite  as  offensive  to  Protectionist  Gentle- 
men as  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Wolverhampton.  But  then  it 
is  said  it  is  not  so  offensive  to  the  Members 
of  the  Government.  Well,  if  Members  of 
the  Government  have  no  respect  for  their 
own   convictions,   I  do  not  see  whv  we 
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should  be  so  extremely  delicate  towards 
those  Geotlemen.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  mixed  nauseous  ingredients  with  the 
Resolution,  by  putting  in  the  words  "just 
and  wise ; "  but,  so  far  as  the  Government 
is  concerned,  we  hare  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  any  bitterness  that  may  be 
produced  on  their  palates,  may,  perhaps, 
be  counteracted  by  the  sweets  of  office.  I 
affirm  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  is  not  playing  a  generous  or  just 
part  towards  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  in  coming  here,  when 
he  himself  agrees  in  every  word  of  my  hon. 
Friend's  Resolution,  to  take  the  question 
out  of  his  hands,  and  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  position  of  arbitrating  between 
different  parties  in  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  this  great  question.  [*'  Hear, 
hear !  '*]  I  say  that  my  hon.  Friend,  who 
has  fought  this  battle  manfully  and  con- 
scientiously, through  good  and  evil  report, 
18  entitled  to  the  honour  of  passing  the 
final  Resolution.  And  let  me  tell  you 
that  none  of  these  Resolutions,  with  the 
names  of  Lord  Patmerston  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  attached,  will  have  the  weight 
with  the  country  or  with  the  world,  that 
one  bearing  the  name  of  my  hon.  Friend 
would  have.  To  use  a  somewhat  familiar 
illustration  the  world  will  say,  *'  No  arti- 
cle is  genuine  unless  it  has  the  name  of 
Charles  Pelham  Villiers  attached."  That 
name  has  been  so  long  connected  with  the 
question  that  the  world  will  believe  some- 
thing short  of  free-trade  has  been  passed 
by  Parliament  if  his  Motion  is  thrown 
over,  and  the  House  supports  the  noble 
Lord's  Amendment.  The  Resolution  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
reminds  me  of  one  of  those  mediations 
that  one  sometimes  hears  of  in  the  Fo- 
reign Office,  intended  to  settle  disputes 
between  belligerent  parties,  and  which 
have  been  preceded  by  secret  negotiatioii. 
I  will  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a  passage 
from  a  work  of  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  which  he  Com- 
mented in  former  times  with  much  severity 
on  the  characters  of  public  men.  The 
work  I  allude  to  is  the  liunnymede  Letters, 
in  which  he  showed  a  far-seeing  sagacity 
in  predicting  the  future  career  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton.  He  said 
that  justice  had  never  been  done  to  the 
noble  Lord's  talent,  who  had  served  seven 
Prime  Ministers  with  equal  fidelity.  The 
author  goes  on  addressing  the  noble  Lord 
in  these  words — "You  owe  the  Whigs 
great  gratitude,  my  Lord,  and  therefore  I 


think  you  will  betray  them."  Sir,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  noble  Lord  on  this  subject  re- 
mind me  forcibly  of  similar  proceedings  on 
the  Militia  question.  But  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  noble  Lord,  agreeing  as  he  does 
with  the  words  of  the  Resolution,  impli- 
citly subscribing  to  them,  was  justified, 
out  of  mere  generosity  to  the  Members 
of  the  Government,  in  doing  what  in  him 
lay  to  prevent  my  hon.  Friend  having  a 
majority  in  support  of  his  Motion.  But 
are  we  to  shrink  from  asserting  that 
the  policy  of  free  trade  is  just  ?  Is  no 
man  to  be  permitted  without  giving  of- 
fence to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  assert 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  vr&A 
founded  on  the  principles  of  justice  and 
wisdom  ?  Will  the  supporters  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  find  any  difficulty  in  as- 
serting that  the  policy  they  themselves 
supported  was  founded  on  justice  and  wis- 
dom  ?  Do  they  not  remember  the  last 
words  of  that  great  man  when  he  resigned 
office  in  consequence  of  his  commercial 
policy — *'That  the  abundant  food  of  the 
working  people  would  be  all  the  sweeter 
because  it  was  no  longer  leavened  with  a 
sense  of  injustice  ? "  The  omission  of 
the  words  "  wise,  just,  and  beneficial,"  is 
significant.  If  they  had  never  appeared 
in  the  Resolution,  the  case  would  have 
stood  in  a  different  position.  If  this  de- 
claration were  omitted  from  the  Resolution 
adopted  by  the  House,  would  not  that 
omission  cast  a  slur,  not  to  be  mistaken, 
on  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Feel,  and 
give  a  sanction  to  the  proceedings  of  those 
who  caused  the  removal  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  from  office?  Hon.  Gentlemen  who 
were  formerly  connected  with  that  great 
statesman,  and  who  are  now  sitting  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  may  have  their 
own  views  on  the  subject,  but  the  world 
will  think  they  have  not  done  their  duty 
to  his  memorv,  if  through  any  maud- 
lin sentimentality  they  refuse  to  place 
their  votes  upon  record,  that  the  policy 
he  advocated  was  not  a  wrong,  not 
a  mischief,  but  was  founded  on  ^eternal 
principles  of  justice.  It  is  impossible  we 
can  regard  the  feelings  of  the  Government 
on  this  occasion  without  sanctioning  their 
conduct,  and  our  course  must  be  straight- 
forward and  business-like.  Let  those  who 
really  think  that  this  policy  has  been  un- 
wise, unjust,  and  prejudicial,  manfully  smf 
so;  but  let  them  who  hold  the  contrary 
opinion  as  manfully  declare  that  conviction, 
and  not  stultify  themselves  in  the  eyes  of 
the  country  by  listening  to  the  gentlemanly 
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faaoies  of  the  noble  Member  for  Tiverton. 
I  say  the  qnestion  of  courtesy  does  not 
enter  into  the  question  at  all.  I  make  no 
complaint  of  any  man  who,  thinking  the 
policy  of  1846  unjust  and  not  founded  in 
wisdom,  YOtes  against  my  hon.  Friend's 
Resolution.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
also  on  other  grounds  that  we.  should  have 
something  said  of  the  justice  of  this  po- 
licy; for,  after  all,  is  it  not  the  great 
question  between  the  two  parties?  Is 
there  not  a  distinction  of  principle  sepa- 
rating the  two  parties  in  this  House 
from  each  other  ?  and  is  it  wise,  by  an 
artificial  arrangement  of  this  sort,  to  pre- 
tend to  the  world  that  there  is  an  una- 
nimity which  really  does  not  exist  ?  They 
had  this  distinct  declaration  of  Lord  Derby ^ 
given  just  before  the  general  election  : — 

"He  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  had  by  no  means 
said  he  was  prepared  to  abandon  protection  alto- 
gether, and  to  seek  some  other  mode  of  relief. 
Kot  only  had  he  not  said  that,  and  not  only  would 
he  not  say  it,  but  that  was  the  precise  opposite  of 
what  he  had  said  and  of  what  he  would  say. 
"What  he  said  was,  that  whether  opposed  in  that 
or  in  the  other  House,  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Goyemment  to  seek  to  afford  a  just  and  equitable 
relief  to  those  classes  who,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
eommunity  at  large,  had  been  the  victims  of  the 
recent  change  in  our  legislation.  And  he  be- 
lieved that,  on  the  part  of  the  English  people 
there  was  that  sense  of  justice  that  they  would 
eonsent  to  be  deprived  of  a  portion  of  the  advan- 
tages they  had  enjoyed  in  order  to  reduce  a  por- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  those  who  were  suffering 
unduly." 

Now,  it  18  precisely  by  insisting  upon  the 
word  **  justice,"  in  the  Resolution  to  be 
adopted  by  the  House,  that  we  shall  aim 
an  .effective  blow  at  the  policy  contained 
in  the  words  I  have  thus  quoted.  We 
contend  that  by  repealing  the  Corn  Laws, . 
we  did  render  to  every  man  that  which 
was  his  due,  and  that  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  ''just,"  and  that  whatever  ar- 
rangements may  hereafter  be  made  as  to 
the  public  taxes,  they  must  not  be  under- 
taken with  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
some  great  wrong  has  been  inflicted  on 
the  landed  interest,  or  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  make  up  for  such  supposed  wrong 
by  pressing  on  the  enjoyments  or  advan- 
tages which  other  classes  of  the  com- 
munity have  obtained.  It  is  ogainst  that 
principle  that  we  have  directed  our  Reso- 
lution, and  it  is  with  that  view  we  have 
inserted  the  word  "just."  We  have  at- 
tacked the  principle  of  monopoly,  and  in 
doing  so  we  believe  that  we  have  attacked 
a  principle  which  is  in  itself  sufficiently 
unjust;  and  if  we  shrank  from  the  asser- 
Mr,  M.  Gibson 


tion  of  this  htotA  ground,  it  is  my  opinion 
we  shall  not  have  done  our  duty.  I  think, 
therefore,  my  hon.  Friend  has  done  his 
duty  in  submitting  his  Motion  as  it  is,  in 
all  its  fulness,  and  in  not  shrinking  from 
the  responsibility  of  inserting  and  insisting 
upon  ^e  words  which  have  been  called  in 
question.  It  should  be  recollected,  too—* 
when  we  are  charged  with  being  actuated 
by  party  feeling  in  this  matter — that  my 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  Villiers)  was  never 
deterred  by  party  considerations  when 
his  own  political  friends  were  in  office 
from  bringing  forward,  year  after  year. 
Motions  embarrassing  to  the  Govern- 
ment, rather  than  saerifice  a  great  prin- 
ciple. He  is  acting  in  the  same  way  now 
— and  I  must  say  it  is  unjust  to  him,  when 
he  is  pursuing  a  consistent  and  straight- 
forward course,  to  charge  him  with  having 
embarked  in  a  factious  opposition  in  pres- 
sing this  Resolution.  The  argument,  that 
as  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  large  ma- 
jority for  such  a  Motion,  it  is  unwise  to 
press  it,  has,  it  appears  to  me,  very  little 
weight.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  fact  of 
a  Government  Amendment  being  moved, 
containing  the  adhesion  of  Ministers  to  the 
policy  of  free  trade,  with  a  view  to  defeat 
the  Resolutions  of  my  hon.  Friend,  does 
not  indicate  to  the  world  that,  so  far 
as  maintaining  intact  the  past  legisla- 
tion is  concerned,  there  is  pretty  nearly 
unanimity  in  the  present  House  of  Com* 
mens  ?  No  majority  or  divisions  are  ne* 
cessary  to  show  to  the  world  that,  at 
the  present  time  the  House  of  Commons 
is  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  1846.* 
But  we  want  to  show  to  the  world  some- 
thing more — we  want  to  show  that  there 
is  a  large  party  in  the  House  of  Commons 
who  believe  that  that  policy  was  not  founds 
ed  on  the  low  consideration  of  giving  bene- 
fit to  some  at  the  expense  of  others,  but  on 
high  principles  of  civil  right,  of  reason,  and 
of  justice.  I  fear,  if  we  shrink  from  our 
duty  on  this  occasion,  that  the  country  will 
say  "  the  House  of  Commons  is  somewhat 
rotten  after  all  on  the  question  of  protec- 
tion to  the  landed  interest."  The  House 
of  Commons  has  long  laboured  under  that 
suspicion,  and  I  caution  hon.  Gentlemen, 
that  if  an  appearance  of  rottennesss  be 
exhibited  on  this  subject  in  this  House, 
summoned  as  it  has  been  on  free-trade 
principles,  there  is  nothing  that  will  so 
strengthen  the  cry  for  Parliamentary  re- 
form. For  believe  me,  it  is  because  the 
people  think  that  the  policy  of  free  trade 
was  "just  and  wise,"  that  th^  haveaup- 
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ported  it;  and  if  yau  now  decline  to  agree 
to  these  words  in  my  hon.  Friend's  Reso- 
lution»  they  will  say  you  have,  after  all, 
aome  covert  intention  of  restoring,  at  some 
future  time,  that  injurious  system  of  mo* 
nopoly  under  which  they  so  long  suffered 
—and  there  will  he  a  loud  and  general 
expression  of  opinion  in  the  country,  "  that 
our  representation  as  it  now  exists  is  not 
a  reflex  of  the  popular  view/'  and  we  must 
consequently  turn  our  attention  to  tho>«t- 
tainment  of  a  large  and  searching  measure 
of  Parliamentary  reform.  As  an  advocate 
for  such  reform,  and  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion in  that  light,  I  might  not  perhaps  in- 
dividually regret  if  my  hon.  Friend  was 
placed  in  a  minority — for  I  can  conceive 
nothing  eo  calculated  to  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  the  present  repre- 
sentative system  as  that  this  House  should, 
thus  quihhKog  ahout  words,  refuse  to  vote 
a  declaration  that  a  policy  which  has  been 
attended  with  such  smgular  advantages  to 
the  country  is  "  wise  and  just."  And 
what  a  monstrous  anomaly  is  it,  that  the 
Government  should  tell  us,  *'  We  are  going 
to  carry  out  a  given  policy  which  we  admit 
has  been  attended  with  such  advantages — 
hut  if  the  House  should  declare  that  that 
policy  is  'just,  wise,  and  beneficial,'  we 
will  resign."  If  the  free  admission  of  fo- 
reign com  is  just  now,  it  was  so  a  few 
years  ago ;  and  if  Ministers  are  honestly 
to  carry  out  the  policy  on  which  that  mea- 
sure was  founded,  why  are  they  ashamed 
of  admitting  that  it  was  a  "just,  wise,  and 
beneficial  "  policy  ?  What  do  they  mean  ? 
Do  they  want  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
whispering  against  and  assailing  in  secret 
the  policy  which  they  profess  to  be  engaged 
in  carrying  out  ?  Do  they  mean  to  carry 
it  out,  and  say  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
"unwise  and  unjust?"  If  the  Earl  of 
Derby  means,  as  he  says  he  does,  to  carry 
out  the  principle  of  free  trade  honestly 
and  fairly — as  honestly  as  if  he  had  been 
the  original  author  of  that  policy — I  should 
have  thought  he  would  have  hailed  such  a 
Resolution  as  my  hon.  Friend  has  proposed 
as  one  eminently  calculated  to  strengthen 
Lis  hands,  and  to  arm  him  with  the  most 
powerful  argument  against  his  adversaries, 
and  by  enabling  him  to  say  to  them,  '*  I 
do  not  act  upon  my  own  opinion — see  here 
the  House  of  Commons  have  resolved  that 
the  policy  of  free  trade  is  *  just,  wise,  and 
beneficial;'  I  can  hear  of  no  objection 
against  it,  but  must  carry  it  out  fally  and 
fairly  as  I  am  pledged  to  do."  I  would 
call  on  my  hon.  Friends   around  me  to 


stand  by  their  own  leader  on  this  question 
— my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wol- 
yerhampton.  The  noble  Lord  the  Mem* 
her  for  Tiverton,  and  still  less  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer—^ 
neither  the  one  nor  the  otiier  has  any 
right  to  come  here  and  attempt  to  take 
the  matter  out  of  his  hands.  It  is  for  the 
country  and  Parliament  to  pronounce  their 
opinion;  let  my  hon.  Friend  insist  upon 
his  Resolution;  and  let  every  honest  free- 
trader vote  for  him,  and  I  undertake  to 
say  their  constituents  wiU  approve  of  their 
conduct. 

Mb.  MILNES  GASEELL  said,  that 
notwithstanding  the  taunts  in  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Man* 
Chester  had  indulged,  and  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  threat  of  Parliamentary  reform  with 
which  he  had  just  concluded,  and  which,  in 
his  (Mr.  Gaskell's)  opinion,  was  a  better 
explanation  of  this  Motion  than  any  which 
had  previously  been  given,  he  had  yet  to 
learn  upon  what  grounds,  so  far  as  the  as- 
sertion of  any  public  principle  was  con- 
cerned, they  were  called  upon  to  adopt 
the  terms  of  the  original  Resolution  in 
preference  to  those  of  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Lor^  (Viscount  Palmerston). 
The  real  question  they  had  to  decide  was, 
not  whether  unrestricted  competition  should 
be  the  rule  of  our  commercial  policy,  for 
upon  that  point  he  apprehended  that  there 
was  little  difference  of  opinion,  but  whether 
the  declaration  of  their  intentions  should 
be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect 
upon  the  former  conduct  of  a  large  mi- 
nority in  that  House.  If,  indeed,  there 
bad  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  upon  that  subject,  he 
could  have  understood  the  course  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Villiers) 
was  pursuing;  but  after  the  distinct  assur- 
ances which  had  been  given,  after  the  re- 
peated declarations  which  had  been  made, 
both  by  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  in  another  place,  and  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  that  House,  he  owned  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  it  was  neither  just  nor 
generous  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to 
affirm  the  Resolution  of  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman — a  Resolution  which  only 
differed  from  the  Amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord  in  this  :  that  it  sought  to  affix  a 
stigma  on  political  opponents,  and  to  brand 
with  Parliamentary  censure  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  they  had  pursued.  It  was  true 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  tho 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  ha4.disclaimed 
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all  partj  motives  in  bringing  this  qaestion 
before  the  House;  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  and  his  friends  had  not  thought 
it  inconsistent  with  that  disclaimer  to  in- 
yeigh  in  unmeasured  language  against  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  told  them  that 
the  Earl  of  Derby  bad  been  tried  by  the 
constituencies  of  the  country,  and  that  lie 
had  been  found  wanting.  Another  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  the  Member  for 
the  city  of  Oxford  (Sir  W.  P.  Wood)— and 
he  (Mr.  Gaskell)  had  been  sorry  to  hear 
such  an  expression  fall  from  him — had  said 
that  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  no  principles; 
and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  had  called  the  ad> 
▼isers  of  the  Crown  a  gang  of  political 
latitudinarians.  Well,  for  Gentlemen  who 
disclaimed  party  motives,  this  was  tolerably 
strong  language.  But  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright)  had  gone  still 
further,  for  he  had  charged  the  Govern- 
ment— and  he  (Mr.  Gaskell)  presumed  also 
those  independent  Members  of  Parliament 
who  intended  to  support  the  Government — 
with  losing  character  with  their  friends  in 
the  country,  and  destroying  their  reputa- 
tion for  political  morality.  Now,  upon  that 
point,  he  (Mr.  Gaskell)  wished  to  make  a  few 
observations.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer,  had  truly 
stated  the  other  night,  that  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  had  been  mainly  opposed 
upon  two  grounds :  first,  from  the  belief 
that  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  labour;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  would  inflict  serious  injury  upon  im- 
portant classes :  but  there  had  also  been  a 
third  ground  on  which  that  repeal  had  been 
opposed,  and  which  had  not  been  mention- 
ed in  the  course  of  this  debate,  and  speak- 
ing only  for  himself,  a  humble  Member 
of  that  House,  but  one  whose  political 
morality  could,  he  thought,  hardly  be  im- 
peached, he  might  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
it  was  that  third  ground  on  which  he  had 
chiefly  relied  in  the  opposition  which  he  had 
felt  it  to  be  his  painful  duty  to  offer  to  that 
measure.  He  had  felt  it  to  be  a  most  pain- 
ful duty,  for  it  had  severed  bis  political 
connexion  with  many  personal  friends  for 
whom  he  entertained  the  sincerest  respect 
and  regard ;  and  it  had  compelled  him  to 
TOte  in  opposition  to  a  Minister  whose 
patriotism  he  bad  never  questioned,  the 
purity  of  whose  motives  he  had  never 
doubted,  whose  commanding  abilities  and 
high  character  he  had  always  held  in  ad- 
ttiration,  and  of  whose  personal  kindness 
Mr.  M.  Gaskell 


to  himself  he  should  ever  cherish  the  re- 
membrance. But  the  chief  ground  of  his 
opposition  had  been  this :  he  had  felt  that 
a  power  which  had  been  conferred  by  the 
constituencies  of  England  for  one  purpose, 
ought  not  to  have  been  exercised  for  an- 
other— that  a  Government  which  had  dis- 
placed that  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  London  for  its  free-trade  budget  of 
1841,  ought  not  to  have  been  the  Go- 
vernment to  propose  a  total  repeal  of  the 
com  laws;  and  that  a  House  of  Commons 
which  had  been  elected  to  uphold  the  sys- 
tem of  protection,  ought  not  to  have  con- 
sented to  overturn  it.  He  might  have  been 
wrong  in  his  opinion  :  the  measure  might 
have  been  wise  and  beneficial;  he  would  ex- 
press no  opinion  about  that :  but  he  (Mr. 
Gaskell)  must  still  maintain  that  it  had  not 
been  just  to  the  great  Conservative  party 
in  this  country,  or  to  the  constituencies  of 
the  Empire,  to  pass  it  under  those  circum- 
stances and  at  that  time.  It  appeared  to 
him,  however,  that  now  the  case  was  alto- 
gether different;  and  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years,  when  two  succeeding  Parlia- 
ments had  sanctioned  the  policy  which  had 
been  then  adopted,  and  when  some  at  least 
of  the  apprehensions  which  had  been  enter- 
tained were  found  not  to  have  been  rea- 
lised by  the  event,  it  was  too  much  to  say 
that  those  who  declined  to  vote  for  the  re- 
imposition  of  the  com  laws  were  to  be  held 
guilty  of  political  immorality.  He  concur- 
red in  the-  opinion  which  had  been  so  well 
expressed  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  North  Riding  (Mr.  Cayley),  and  bj 
an  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Hertford- 
shire (SirBulwer  Lytton),  at  whose  return 
to  that  House  after  so  long  an  absence 
they  must  all  rejoice,  that  as  the  new 
commercial  system  had  been  deliberately 
ratified  by  the  people  of  England  at  the 
last  general  election,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  and  of  Parliament  to  ad- 
here to  it.  It  could  not  be  seriously  con- 
tended that  men  were  bound  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances  to  give  effect 
to  the  abstract  opinions  which  they  enter- 
tained. The  hon.  Gentleman  over  the  waj 
might  laugh,  but  would  any  man  of  com- 
mon sense  either  maintain  such  a  propo* 
sition  or  act  upon  it  ?  Had  such  been  the 
practice  of  the  party  opposite  ?  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  had  dis- 
placed the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  1835,  by  moving  a  Resolution  which 
declared  that  no  settlement  of  the  Irish 
tithe  question  could  be  satisfactory  which 
did  not  appropriate  the  surplus  revenues  of 
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the  Irish  Church  to  secular  purposes.  Had 
the  nohle  Lord  acted  upon  that  Resolution 
after  his  accession  to  power  ?  No,  he  had 
refrained  from  doing  so,  and  most  wisely, 
because  he  knew  that  public  opinion  would 
have  been  opposed  to  him  in  such  a  course. 
But  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  a  better  justification  for 
his  conduct  now,  than  the  noble  Lord  had 
had  then,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  acceded 
to  power  in  consequence  of  any  hostile 
Resolution  which  he  had  moved,  but  owing 
to  the  feuds  and  differences  prevailing  in 
the  camp  of  his  opponents.  Then,  said 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Man* 
Chester  (Mr.  Bright)  and  others,  how  could 
they  place  any  confidence  in  a  Government 
whose  supporters  had  made  such  extrava- 
gant declarations  and  expressed  such  con- 
flicting opinions  upon  the  hustings  ?  Well, 
yery  possibly  some  of  them  might  have 
done  so;  but  was  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  the  only  man  whose 
followers  had  done  that?  Why,  there 
was  hardly  a  single  question,  except  that 
of  our  commercial  policy,  on  which  the 
Gentlemen  opposite  were  agreed ;  and 
questions  of  organic  change  in  the  Consti- 
tution and  of  national  defence  were  not  so 
Tory  unimportant,  after  all.  If  he  (Mr. 
Gaskell)  was  wrong  in  this  supposition, 
and  if  there  was  a  majority  on  the  benches 
opposite  that  was  agreed  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  definite  principles,  and  capable  of 
harmonious  action,  let  them  bring  the 
matter  fairly  to  an  issne,  and  move  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Go- 
yemment.  It  was  perfectly  true  that 
there  were  differences  of  opinion  among 
Gentlemen  sitting  on  that  (the  Minis- 
terial) side  of  the  House,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  free  trade.  Some  held  that  the 
Act  of  1846  had  been  productive  of  almost 
unmixed  benefit  to  the  country;  while 
others  were  of  opinion  that  it  had  inflicted 
great  hardship  on  a  large  and  important 
class  of  the  community.  But  no  man  was 
in  any  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  on  the  subject;  no 
man  doubted  their  adherence  to  the  policy 
to  which  the  terms  of  their  own  Amend- 
ment pledged  them.  The  real  question 
before  the  House  was  between  a  Govern- 
ment which  was  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
commercial  system  which  had  received  the 
deliberate  sanction  of  Parliament  and  of 
the  country,  and  was  agreed  upon  other 
matters  of  high  national  importance;  and 
a  Government  consisting  of  Gentlemen 
who  might  be  agreed  upon  this  question 


of  commercial  policy,  but  amongst  whom, 
upon  almost  every  other  subject  that  could 
bo  named,  there  were  irreconcilable,  and 
vital,  and  endless  differences. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT:  Sir,  I 
trust  that  the  House  will  give  me  the  op- 
portunity of  stating  the  course  I  intend  to 
take  upon  this  occasion,  and  of  justifying 
that  course  by  stating  the  reasons  which, 
under  circumstances  of  some  difficulty, 
have  induced  me  to  come  to  the  decisibn 
at  which  I  have  arrived.  Let  me  first, 
however,  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down,  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Manchester,  who 
spoke  before  him,  that,  in  coming  to  that 
decision  I  had  elements  for  forming  my 
opinion  totally  irrespective  of  the  effect 
which  an  adverse  vote  would  have  upon 
the  fate  of  the  Government.  When  threats 
are  held  out  by  a  Ministry,  that  in  the 
event  of  .the  carrying  of  a  Motion  to  which 
they  are  opposed,  they  will  vacate  their 
seats,  that  is  a  consideration  which  must 
weigh  strongly  with  all  those  Gentlemen 
who  are  professed  followers  of  that  Govern-: 
ment;  but  with  respect  to  Gentlemen  who 
are  independent  of  them,  the  duty  lies  upon 
them  to  consider,  not  whether  the  Govern- 
ment will  go  out  or  stay  in,  but  whether  they 
will  be  justified  in  going  out  or  in  staying 
in.  Sir,  this  has  been  said  to  be  a  question 
of  confidence  in  the  Government.  If  it  is 
I  never  saw  a  question  so  mystified,  nor 
was  bungling  ever  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tremity of  perfection.  Did  any  one  ever  be- 
fore see  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  which 
terminates  with  an  expression  that  the  House 
is  ready  and  willing  to  consider  any  measures 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  intend 
to  bring  forward  ?  Well,  but  how  does  the 
question  now  stand  ?  It  will  be  necessary 
for  me  to  explain  the  view  which  I  have 
taken,  and  the  reasons  which  have  led  me 
to  adopt  it,  by  referring— though  perhaps 
it  may  not  be  quite  regular  to  do  so — to 
the  Amendment  no  longer  upon  the  table 
of  the  House.  The  debate  commenced  by 
two  Motions  originally  given  notice  of  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr. 
C.  Yilliers),  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Be- 
tween those  two  Motions  I  could  not  haye 
one  moment's  hesitation.  I  saw,  as  it 
had  been  well  said,  a  Resolution  moved 
by  a  Gentleman  who  proposed  this  Question 
to  the  House  years  ago,  and  who  had 
struggled  for  it  under  great  difficulties  and 
in  small  minorities.  I  knew  that  he  had 
fought  his  battle  with  singular  skill  and  conr 
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Biatenoj,  and  not  without  muoli  labour  had 
brought  it  to  a  happy  issue.  During  the 
whole  time  that  he  argued  that  question — 
and  they  were  warm  times — I  do  not  believe 
that  he  left  a  personal  enemy  upon  either 
side  of  the  House.  Well,  in  opposition  to 
a  Motion  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  there  was  notice  of  an  Amend- 
ment coming  from  a  quarter  which,  upon 
this  question,  I  own  does  not  inspire  me 
with  confidence.  After  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Qentleman  the  Member 
for  Wolverhampton,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  rose,  and  I  confess  that  his 
speech,  able  as  it  was — impressive  in  man- 
ner— ingenious  in  argument — left  in  my 
mind,  as  it  did  in  that  of  my  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  city  of  Ox- 
ford, who  spoke  last  night,  a  most  painful 
impression.  He  set  out  by  stating  that 
he  was  going  to  give  an  account  of  the 
course  which  his  party  had  taken  since 
1846,  which  should  be  studiously  accurato 
and  impartial.  When  I  heard  those  two 
words  I  certainly  did  feel  some  little  alarm 
at  what  might  be  coming;  but  I  was  cer- 
tainly surprised  at  the  singular  incorrect^ 
ness  which  distinguished  that  speech. 
There  are  many  Qentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House  with  whom  I  have  long 
lived  in  relations  not  only  of  private  friend- 
ship but  political  co-operation;  and  al- 
though I  am  no  longer  by  party  connected 
with  them,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
their  political  reputation  as  members  of  a 
class  which  forms  the  chief  element  of  sta- 
bility in  this  country,  and  whose  public  vir- 
tue entitles  them  to  public  respect,  is  most 
important.  It  was  not  then  without  pain 
that  I  heard  a  statement  made — a  course 
described— -which  was  in  my  mind  an  im- 
putation of  the  deepest  dye  upon  the 
character  of  those  Gentlemen.  We  all  re- 
eollect  the  period  that  intervened  between 
1846  and  1852.  Was  the  country  quiet  ? 
Was  there  no  agitation  upon  this  question  ? 
At  market  tables — in  theatres — at  protec- 
tion societies,  one  hundred  in  number,  was 
everything  said  with  a  view  to  secure  the 
stability  of  the  policy  of  1846  ?  For  my 
part,  I  acquit  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  far  as 
his  own  convictions  are  concerned,  of  the 
charge  of  having  ever  been  a  protectionist. 
I  never  for  one  moment  thought  he  believ- 
ed in  the  least  degree  in  protection.  I  do 
not  accuse  htm  of  having  forgotten  what 
he  said  or  what  he  believed  in  those  years. 
I  only  accuse  him  of  having  forgotten  now 
what  he  then  wished  it  to  appear  that  he 
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believed.  I  ask»  then,  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, are  they  willing  to  thus  stigmatise 
themselves  ?  The  noble  Marquess  opposite, 
the  Member  for  Leicestershire  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Granby) — a  man  of  honour — a 
man  professing  opinions  which,  I  think, 
under  present  circumstances,  are  unfortu- 
nate— what  does  he  say  ?  Did  he  not  man- 
fully stand  up  and  say,  **  I  repudiate  the 
charge-^I  was  a  protectionist — I  spoke 
for  protection  and  I  meant  protection." 
The  House  might  regret  the  course  taken 
by  the  noble  Marquess,  but  they  could  not 
but  admire  his  consistency  and  his  honour. 
But  how  will  all  this  appear  to  the  consti- 
tuencies of  the  country?  What  will  they 
think  when  they  come  to  learn  that  a  vast 
number  of  Gentlemen,  holding  very  strong 
language  upon  the  subject  of  protection- 
delaying  the  rearrangement  of  rents,  which 
in  some  cases  has  become  a  necessity  to  the 
fanner,  upon  the  plea  that  the  Legisli^ 
ture  would  revise  the  system  which  estab- 
lished free  trade — what  will  be  their  feel- 
ings when  they  hear  that  their  object  in 
agitating  was  not  the  restoration  of  protect 
tion,  but  to  secure  the  stability  of  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  1846  ?  Well,  the  noble 
Marquess  has  repudiated  this  charge;  and 
he,  let  me  remind  you,  is  an  authority  upon 
this  subject;  for  there  was  a  time  when  the 
leadership  of  that  party  was  put  in  com- 
mission, and  there  was  a  triumvirate  estab- 
lished, which  consisted  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stamford  (Mr.  Herries) — ^the  Nestor  of 
protection — the  noble  Marquess  the  Mem- 
ber for  Leicestershire;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. The  noble  Marquess  is,  therefore* 
entitled  to  speak  with  authority  upon  this 
subject.  But  what  were  the  words  used  on 
the  formation  of  that  party?  Gentlemen 
have  read  passages  from  the  speeches  of 
individual  speakers;  and  if  I  read  extracts 
from  speeches  made  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  1  wish  to  guard  myself  against 
the  supposition  that  I  am  going  to  taunt 
them  with  a  change  of  their  opinions.  I 
am  the  last  man  who  would  do  so,  for  I  am 
in  no  position  to  speak  ill  of  converts — I 
had  had  myself  to  pass  through  that  ordeal, 
to  break  up  political  friendships,  and  to  sa- 
crifice office — whatever  that  may  have  been 
worth — because  my  convictions  had  been 
entirely  altered  on  this  subject,  and  be- 
cause 1  thought  it  was  not  for  a  man  of 
honour,  holding  opinions  differing  from 
those  which  he  held  before,  to  occupy  a 
station  of  responsibility,  and  to  shrink 
from  attempting  to  give  /eSestJ/f^ihgae 
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opinions  upon  a  question  on  wbicli  imme- 
diate action  was  necessary.  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  great  party  opposite  must  give 
up  the  system  of  protection  as  merely  a 
babble,  which  but  required  to  be  full  blown 
to  burst.  I  expected  them  to  give  up  pro- 
tection. It  is  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  nation  that  a  great  party  should 
be  so  allied  to  a  principle  which  put  them 
in  a  false  position  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
nmnity,  by  advocating  a  system  which  gave 
them  interests  at  variance  with  the  interests 
of  their  other  fellow-subjects.  But  when  the 
history  of  a  party  comes  to  be  correctly  re- 
corded, perhaps  the  principle  upon  which 
it  was  formed  is  more  conclusive  evidence 
of  what  were  its  intentions  even  than  the 
course  it  may  subsequently  adopt,  because 
events  arise,  men  appear,  circumstances 
occur,  changes  take  place  which  serve  to 
modify  the  course  originally  intended  to  be 
adhered  to.  I  will  therefore  refer  to  the 
authority  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  who 
made  a  speech  upon  the  occasion  when  first 
the  party  now  sitting  opposite  were  organis- 
ed as  a  protectionist  party.  I  find  this  state- 
ment in  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  and 
no  man  can  accuse  him  either  of  disingenu- 
ousness,  or  of  reserving  his  sentiments  :— 

"  The  great  end  of  that  party  which  owns  for 
ita  leader  Lord  Stanley,  is  flni  to  recover  the  pro- 
tection we  have  lost  p  but,  fitiling  that,  to  seek 
compensation  in  relieving  the  agricultural  interest 
firom  the  peculiar  burdens  they  bear.  .... 
The  first  matter  is  the  recovery  of  the  protection 
to  native  industry  which  we  have  lost.  .  .  . 
You,  the  fiirmers  of  EngUnd,  must  do  the  work. 
Yon  must  not  trust  to  your  landlords." 

And  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  be  correct  in  his 
history,  it  was  indeed  necessary  that  the 
farmers  should  not  trust  their  landlords. 
Was  that  opinion,  as  expressed  by  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  acquiesoed  in?  I  find 
another  speaker  upon  that  occasion  making 
use  of  the  following  language : — 

**  Bat  my  hon.  Friend  has  told  you  we  are  met 
here  to-day  not  so  ranch  to  moralise  on  the  past, 
as  to  ipeonlate  upon  the  future.  To  his  theme  or 
plan  every  map  of  intelligence  did  respond.  I 
know  that  what  he  states  here  he  practises  in 
another  place ;  but  I  know  and  I  trust  that  under 
other  circumstances  we  shall  retrace  our  steps." 

And  that  was  the  language  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  added  a  sentence  almost  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  time : — 

"  Where  is  the  great  agricultural  interest  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  polity  of  England,  and  has  been 
so  for  centuries  ?  I  cannot  believe  that  this  na- 
tion— and  when  I  say  this  nation  I  mean  all 
clanes    with  their  primary  intelligence,  will  be 


governed  by  words — ^will  be  degraded  to  a  mere 
distinction  between  hocus  and  poous." 

But  have  we  any  other  authorities  upon 
this  subject  ?  Have  we  any  other  evidence 
to  guide  us  in  determining  what  was  the 
policy  which  animated  the  protectionist 
party  from  1846  down  almost  to  the  pre- 
sent time  ?  I  find  that  in  1849  Lord  Stan- 
ley spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  I  hear  it  said  that  free  trade  has  been  adopt- 
ed, and  that  we  must  proceed  in  that  course.  F««- 
tigia  nulla  retroraum.  From  that  doctrine  I  dis- 
sent. I  will  not  consent  to  take  it  as  2k  fait  oc- 
compli  that  protection  to  native  industry  must  be 

abandoned Every  day*s  experience 

convinces  me  that  you  must  retrace  the  steps  you 
have  taken.  You  must  make  part  of  your  revenue 
depend  on  a  moderate  import  duty — ^you  must  re- 
turn to  the  principle  of  protection." 

The  same  language  was  held  in  1850;  and 
in  18dl,  when  a  Government  was  attempted 
to  be  formed,  it  was  always  understood 
that  the  noble  Earl  did  not  succeed  because 
he  considered  himself  bound  to  re-establish 
a  system  of  import  duties.  The  noble  Lord 
then  said — 

**  I  cannot,  as  an  honest  man,  abandon  the  at- 
tempt to  relieve  the  existing  distress  by  retracing 
the  Mse  step  which  has  been  taken,  and  to  re- 
medy the  wrong  done  by  the  imposition  of  a  mo- 
derate duty  upon  com." — [3  Bdntard,  cxiv. 
1021.] 

Now  I  have  not  read  these  extracts  to 
taunt  hon.  Gentlemen  with  a  change  in 
their  opinions.  It  would  not  be  open  for 
me  to  do  so,  for  my  convictions  on  the 
subject  <  of  free  trade  have,  like  those 
of  other  men,  undergone  an  alteration.  I 
thought  it  was  not  my  duty  to  hold  one  set 
of  opinions  and  to  act  upon  another.  But 
to  hold  opinions  and  not  attempt  to  give 
effect  to  them  when  I  was  in  authority, 
and  obliged  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  to  legislate,  I  felt  to  be  inconsistent 
with  my  character  as  a  man  of  honour* 
Again,  in  1849,  I  find  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stamford,  the  President  of  the 
India  Board  (Mr.  Berries),  made  a  proposi- 
tion in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  for 
a  fixed  duty  on  corn,  and  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer supported  that  Motion;  and  I  may 
say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech 
upon  that  occasion  applies  with  peculiar 
force  to  the  present  discussion.  He  said 
that — 

"  His  own  opinion  was,  that  the  suggestion  which 
had  been  made  that  night  was  a  politic  suggesr 
tion,  and  would  soon  be  a  popular  one.  Its  adop- 
tion might  be  mortifying  to  the  vanity  of  indivi- 
duals in  that  House.  It  might  hurt  and  oflend 
the  self-love  even  of  pditical  parties^    He  deepl|^ 
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Mgrefcted  thut  oiroiimstances  ihotdd  haye  precipi- 
tated Buoh  a  proposition,  but  considering  that 
there  was  not  even  an  imaginary  balance  in  the 
Exchequer,  they  (the  Protectionist  Members)  were 
bound  to  leare  on  record — and  the  best  record  in 
the  world  was  a  free  discussion  in  that  Ilouse — 
their  opinions  on  the  present  state  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  the  best  means  of  replenishing  it." — 
[  3  Hansard,  cvii.  770.] 

The  Motion  was  brought  forward,  but  the 
House  did  not  divide  upon  it.  Probably 
the  same  course  was  pursued  then  as  in 
some  other  instances.  The  present  Mem- 
ber for  Liverpool  (Mr.  F.  Mackenzie)  may 
have  reported  that  their  benches  were  thin, 
the  library  full,  and  the  coffee-room  empty; 
and  seeing  this,  the  right  hou.  Gentleman 
inay  have  suggested  that  it  wiU  be  dan- 
gerous to  risk  the  stability  of  the  policy 
of  1846.  Mr.  O'Gonnell  carried  on  the 
agitation  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union  for 
many  vears  after  the  one  Motion  for 
that  object  which  he  brought  forward  in 
this  House  had  been  rejected ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  he  would  never  have  thought  of 
saying  that  his  object  was  to  secure  the 
stability  of  the  Act  of  1800.  I  now  come 
to  the  question  whether  a  Resolution  was 
necessary  under  the  circumstances  of  this 
case.  The  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  says  that  the  whole  question 
was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  Government  had  announced  their 
intention  of  being  bound  by  that  decision. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  a 
Resolution  under  such  circumstances — the 
Government  has  challenged  the  opinion  of 
the  country.  That  challenge  was  given  in 
a  peculiar  form,  for  which  I  am  in  no  way 
responsible.  The  Government  said  that  the 
question  must  go  to  the  constituencies,  and 
according  as  they  decide  we  will  decide. 
Well,  the  House  met,  and  in  Her  Majesty's 
Speech  there  is  a  repetition — not  of  that 
challenge,  but  a  singular  question  is  asked, 
''If  you  think  something  which  you  don't, 
perhaps  in  that  case  you  will  do  something 
which  you  won 't. "  That  language  was  felt 
by  the  House  to  be  studiously  ambiguous. 
When  you  want  to  avoid  a  division  upon 
any  great  question,  there  are  two  ways  of 
doing  it.  The  one  is  to  say  nothing  about 
it ;  and  the  other  is,  if  you  do  say  any- 
thing, say  it  in  so  ambiguous  a  manner 
that  each  party,  reading  it  their  own  way, 
will  rest  content.  That  was  the  course 
taken  by  the  Government  upon  the  present 
occasion ;  and  I  confess  frankly  that  I  was 
extremely  disappointed.  I  wished  exceed- 
ingly to  leave  the  matter  peaceably  at  rest. 
I  have  no  wish  to  find  causes  of  quarrel 
Mr,  S.  Herbert 


with  the  present  Government  or  any  Go- 
vernment— the  task  of  government  in  this 
country  is  quite  difficult  enough,  without 
independent  Members  voluntering  to  throw 
more  impediments  in  the  way — but  I  did 
expect  that  the  admission  of  the  policy  of 
1846  would  have  been  announced  in  words 
frank,  plain,  and  intelligible.  If  there  waa 
any  technical  difficulty  in  putting  words 
into  the  mouth  of  Her  Majesty,  in  com- 
mendation or  affirmation  of  any  particular 
policy,  where  was  the  difficulty  of  inserting 
a  plain,  simple,  and  frank  admission  in  the 
Address  in  answer  ?  Failing  in  this  ad- 
mission, what  could  we  do  f  What  means 
had  we  of  knowing  what  were  the  indivi- 
dual opinions  of  Members  of  Parliament 
who  have  been  returned  here  to  settle  this 
question  by  the  country  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  India 
Board  tells  us  that  the  Member  for  Liver- 
pool is  a  stanch  Protectionist.  We  have 
as  yet  no  means  of  knowing;  so  I  take  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  his  word.  In 
order,  however,  that  the  opinions  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  may  be  tested,  this  Resolu- 
tion has  been  framed.  I  confess  that  this 
debate  has  not  inspired  me  with  any  ad- 
miration of  abstract  resolutions  in  gene- 
ral, because  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced, as  the  debate  has  gone  on,  that  if 
men  do  not  choose  to  be  bound  by  words, 
it  is  impossible  to  bind  them.  Here,  then, 
we  have  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Wolverhampton,  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  moved  an  Amendment. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  I  thought  that 
the  House  ought  not  to  accept  it  on  ac- 
count of  its  form  and  construction.  It  is 
not  declaratory  of  the  opinion  of  the  House 
upon  the  question  of  free  trade.  It  seemed 
more  like  a  Resolution  to  test  a  divided 
Cabinet  than  anything  else :  with  the  duty 
and  conscience  of  the  Ministry  the  House 
have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  clearly  not 
the  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  lay 
down  what  is  to  be  the  business  of  the 
Executive.  The  Honse  may  intimate  to 
the  Government  that  such  and  such  are  their 
opinions  ;  and  if  the  Government  bring  for- 
ward measures  in  accordance  with  them,  so 
much  the  better — if  not,  it  is  their  own  af- 
fair; but  the  Amendment  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  states  that  "  unrestricted 
competition*'  being  accepted  *' after  due 
deliberation**  as  the  principle  of  our  com- 
mercial system,  the  House  is  of  opinion 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  and 
so  forth.     Now,  that  is  not^^what  we  frant 
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to  knov.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
dissolved  to  decide  a  great  question.  This 
Amendment  states  that  there  has  been  due 
deliberation.  I  am  unaware  that  anj  de- 
liberation in  this  Parliament  has  taken 
place  upon  this  question  yet.  This  Resolu- 
tion ought  to  have  been  moved  prior  to  the 
dissolution  if  it  was  proposed  at  all.  But  it 
is  not  our  business  to  take  the  responsibi- 
lity of  deciding  what  measures  the  Execu- 
tive should  bring  forward.  If  the  Govern- 
ment thus  delegate  the  question  of  what 
measures  they  are  to  bring  forward  to  the 
constituencies  of  this  country,  1  fear  an 
inconvenient  precedent  may  be  set.  I  am 
aware  that  upon  some  questions  of  import- 
ance, previous  Ministers  may  have  done 
the  same  thing,  in  questions  which  were  to 
close  with  the  vote  then  come  to ;  but  in  cases 
where  constant  legislation  would  be  neces- 
sary, 1  do  not  say  the  principle  of  such  a 
course  is  right,  or  that  it  is  wrong — but 
I  say  that  as  a  rule  of  action  it  is  new; 
and  although  1  give  no  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  it  would  have  upon  the  reliance,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  to  be  placed 
upon  the  morality  of  public  men,  still  1  say 
that  I  cannot  see  such  a  principle  laid 
down  without  serious  alarm.  1  therefore 
prefer  the  Resolution  moved  by  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Wol- 
verhampton, to  that  moved  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  I  cannot  refuse 
to  give  my  hearty  consent  to  the  fact  that 
the  measures  adopted  by  this  House  in 
1846  were  "  wise,  just,  and  beneficial." 
1  apprehend  that  the  Government,  who 
are  about  to  introduce  and  carry  out 
measures  founded  upon  those  very  prin- 
ciples, "  firmly  maintained,  and  prudently 
extended,"  must  think  so  too.  1  doubt 
whether  they  can  deny  that  those  mea- 
sures which  they  are  about  to  carry 
out,  which  they  are  about  to  develop,  are 
wise,  just,  and  beneficial.  1  confess,  how- 
ever, that  I  do  think  it  impolitic  to  put 
these  words  into  a  Resolution,  the  object  of 
which  is,  as  1  conceive,  to  pledge  the 
largest  number  of  persons  who  are  willing 
to  adopt  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and 
so  to  allay  the  agitation,  and  at  once  put 
an  end  to  all  false  hopes  upon  the  subject. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  en- 
tirely denied  any  intention  of  inserting 
those  words  in  order  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite;  but  as  those 
words,  as  they  stand,  bear  that  appear- 
ance, 1  confess,  in  my  opinion  I  think 
they  do ;  and  1  think  in  these  matters 
generosity  is  the  best  policy — not  only 
VOL.  CXXIII.    [third  series.] 


the  best  as  matter  of  policy,  but  the  best 
as  matter  of  feeling.  The  more  you  con- 
duct your  discussions  on  the  system  of  re- 
gular warfare,  the  better  it  will  be  for  all 
parties.  If  you  once  establish  a  principle 
that  no  quarter  is  to  be  given,  who,  1  ask, 
will  ever  yield  ?  The  whole  history  of 
this  country  is  full  of  instances  of  party 
warfare  terminating  in  this  way.  As  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Vis- 
count Falmerston)  truly  observed,  our  sys- 
tem is  one  of  political  propagandism — ^we 
are  all  anxious  to  make  proselytes — and 
therefore  we  ought  not  to  repel  a  man,  or  a 
body  of  men,  when  they  come  over  to  our 
side  with  hard  words  and  terms  of  humilia- 
tion. 1  must  say,  for  myself,  that  I  should 
lament  to  see  a  system  established  by 
which,  when  a  person,  or  a  party,  from  the 
lapse  of  time  or  the  occurrence  of  fresh  cir- 
cumstances, sees  reason  to  doubt  the  accu- 
racy of  his  former  opinions,  is  anxious  to 
retrace  his  steps,  and  to  adopt  sounder 
views — I  should  regret  the  establishment 
of  a  system  by  which  such  person  would 
be  subjected  to  personal  humiliation,  before 
he  was  accepted  as  a  convert.  I  recollect 
an  observation  made  by  a  witty  contem- 
poraneous writer,  to  the  effect  that  all  re- 
ligious sects  in  free  countries  succeeded 
in  making  converts  except  the  Jows;  and 
he  asked  rather  quaintly  how  it  could  bo 
expected  that  any  man  would  become  a 
convert  to  a  faith,  the  profession  of 
which  must  begin  vrith  a  surgical  opera« 
tion  ?  And  in  the  same  way  1  must  say 
1  feel  strongly — being  anxious  to  bring 
over  as  many  as  I  possibly  can  to  the 
standard  under  which  1  fight  —  that  I 
shall  not  succeed  if  I  tell  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  differed  from  me  in  former  times, 
that  their  agreement  in  opinion  with  me 
must  be  commenced  by  their  doing  pen- 
ance— by  putting  on  a  white  sheet  and 
standing  in  the  pUlory  for  their  former  mis- 
deeds. In  all  other  respects  the  Resolution 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  has 
my  hearty  concurrence.  It  is  my  opinion, 
indeed,  that  it  is  in  many  respects  not  so 
strong  as  that  which  has  been  since  moved. 
The  words,  as  they  were  originally  drawn 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Carlisle  (Sir  James  Graham),  and  moved 
by  the  noble  Viscount  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  —  those  words  omit  everything 
that  can  be  in  any  way  offensive  or  dis- 
tasteful to  any  hon.  Gentleman — that  is, 
provided  he  be  a  sincere  convert  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade — for  they  state 
that—  /--^  T 
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**  It  ia  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  the  im 
proved  condition  of  the  conntry,  especially  of  the 
industrious  classes,  is  mainly  the  result  of  recent 
legislation,  which  has  established  the  principle  of 
unrestricted  oompetition.  has  abolished  taset  im- 
posed for  the  puiposei  of  proteotion-*-" 

The  words  here,  jon  see,  are  not  minced — 
there  is  no  leaving  out  of  any  words  which 
are  necessary  for  the  strongest  assertion  of 
the  principle — 

"  and .  has  thereby  diminished  the  cost  and  in- 
creased the  abundance  of  the  principal  articles  of 
the  food  of  the  people.  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  House  ilani  this  policy  firmly  maintained 
and"— 

what  is  still  more — 

'*  prudently  extended,  will  best  enable  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  to  bear  its  burdens,  and 
will  thereby  most  surely  promote  the  wel£»re  and 
contentment  of  the  people." 

The  House  will  observe  that  I  am  read- 
ing from  the  first  notice  of  these  Resolu* 
tions,  and  with  the  words  omitted  which 
have  since  been  added,  and  to  which, 
certainly,  I  attach  very  great  importance — 
*'  without  injury  to  any  important  inte- 
rest.'* With  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws,  I  from  the  first  held  that  per  se 
to  be  an  act  of  justice.  I  know  I  have 
been  accused  of  holding  too  strong  lan- 
guage upon  that  subject  in  this  House;  but 
I  must  say  that  the  opinion  which  I  held, 
and  which  I  still  retain,,  is  this,  that  if  any 
class  is  to  receive  by  any  means  an  addi- 
tion to  their  income  above  the  natural 
price  of  their  commodities,  it  cannot  be 
given  in  a  way  more  offensive  to  the  people 
of  this  country  than  by  enhancing  the  price 
of  wheat.  I  thought,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  com  laws  was  only  a  restitution 
to  the  people  of  that  which  we,  the  landed  in- 
terest, had  been  unjustly  enjoying;  and  when 
Gentlemen  talk  of  compensation,  I  say 
they  have  no  claim  for  compensation.  I  do 
not  by  that  mean  to  say  that  they  have 
no  claim  to  relief,  if  they  as  a  class  are 
more  burdened  than  any  other;  but  what  I 
mean  is  this :  I  object  to  anything  which 
has  a  tendency  to  substitute  for  protection 
something  by  which  the  same  object  may 
be  attained  by  indirect  means.  Whether 
it  be  direct  protection,  or  whether  it  be  any 
onhancement  of  price  by  means  of  import 
duties,  or  whether  it  be  fiscal  protection  in 
favour  of  any  one  class,  it  is  all  the  same 
thing — it  is  inequality — it  is  favour — and, 
as  such,  it  is  hateful,  and  justly  hateful,  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Of  the  two 
Resolutions,  then,  I  must  say,  that  which 
lias  been  last  moved  is  in  my  mind  the 
strongest.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Mr.  8.  Herbert 


Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (Sir  John  Pa<i 
kington)  last  night  said  that  he  oould  not 
vote  for  the  Resolutions  of  the  hon.  Mem<* 
her  for  Wolverhampton,  because,  ho  said, 
how  can  I  vote  that  no  injustice  has  been 
done  to  the  West  Indian  interest  ?  Now, 
the  words  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle* 
man's  Resolution  do  not  apply  to  sugar — 
they  specify  only  the  Act  of  1846,  in  re* 
ference  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  I  beg  to 
say,  that  I  did  not  argue  the  question 
with  reference  to  sugar  at  all. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBBRT  :  I  am  wiU 
ling  to  submit  to  the  correction  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend.  I  certainly  thought  he 
referred  to  sugar,  and  I  was  the  more 
struck  with  his  speech,  and  with  the 
speeches  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  last 
night,  because  it  appeared  to  me  that 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  speeches  of  last  night  and  those  of 
Tuesday.  On  Tuesday  night  they  were 
all  free-traders — not  only  for  the  future, 
but  even  retrospectively — in  fact,  they 
had  never  been  anything  else  but  free* 
traders.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  they 
are  now  getting  gradually  back  to  their  old 
position;  and  that  as  Tuesday  night  was 
devoted  to  satisfying  the  country,  so  last 
night  was  devoted  to  the  endeavour  to  recon- 
cile  a  party.  I  must  say  again,  therefore, 
that  the  Resolution  which  was  last  moved 
is,  in  my  mind,  the  stronger  of  the  two, 
because  the  words  embrace  everything — 
there  is  no  distinction  made  between  sugar 
and  anything  else — it  applies  to  all  the 
articles  which  have  been  cheapened,  and 
in  that  way  it  carries  the  principle  of  free 
trade  farther  than  the  other,  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  better  pleased  with  it.  But 
then  my  right  hon.  Friend  says  some  vin- 
dication is  necessary  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  he  made  a  pointed  appeal 
to  some  of  us  sitting  on  these  benches,  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  his  friends. 
Sir,  I  think  tho  memory  of  Sir  Robert 
Feel  stands  on  a  pedestal,  from  which  no 
counter  Motion,  even  if  it  could  be  carried 
in  this  House,  could  remove  it.  I  knew 
Sir  Robert  Peel  during  my  whole  life 
almost — I  admired  him  as  a  politician — I 
followed  him  as  a  leader — and  I  loved  the 
man.  He  was  a  man,  mind  you,  suscep- 
tible—  proud,  and  justly  proud,  of  tho 
purity  of  his  motives — jealous  of  his  ho- 
nour. I  sat  by  him  night  by  night  on  that 
bench  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  foulest 
language,  and  accused  of  the  meanest 
crimes.    But  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  j^an 
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of  a  generous  nature — ^he  was  one  who 
never  rejoiced  in  the  humiliation  of  an 
adyersary;  and  he  would  have  reooUeoted 
this-^that  the  hamiliation»  if  humiliation 
it  were,  was  an  humiliation  to  he  inflicted 
not  only  upon  those  who  had  assailed  him, 
but  also  upon  Gentlemen  for  whose  char- 
acter he  had  the  warmest  regard.  1  don't 
confound  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  with 
those  who  calumniated  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
I  recollect  even  at  the  moment  when  party 
strife  was  embittered  to  the  uttermost — 
when  men's  passions  rose  high — when 
great  disappointment  was  felt  at  the  course 
Sir  Robert  Feel  had  taken— e?en  at  that 
moment  there  were  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site who  continued  a  general  support  to 
his  Government,  and  who  never,  when 
they  opposed  this  very  Bill,  either  threw  a 
doubt  upon  his  motives  or  assailed  his  in- 
tegrity, 1  say,  then,  that  the  memory  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  requires  no  vindication-* 
his  memory  is  embalmed  in  the  grateful 
recollections  of  the  people  of  this  country; 
and  I  say,  if  ever  retribution  is  wanted — 
for  it  is  not  words  that  humiliate,  but 
deeds — if  a  man  wants  to  see  humiliation 
— ^which,  God  knows,  is  always  a  painful 
sight^he  need  but  look  there  [poifUing  to 
the  Treasury  bench].  I  give,  then,  on 
these  grounds,  my  support  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Viscount;  and  in  giving 
it,  let  me  say  that  I  give  it  as  the  last 
and  crowning  act  of  a  great  controversy. 
I  rejoice  with  my  whole  heart- 1  rejoice 
that  to  its  wide  words — its  comprehensive 
terms — its  completeness  in  every  respect, 
a  large  majority  of  this  House  will  give 
their  assent.  When  we  look  back  for  the 
last  few  years — 1  think  that,  thankful  as 
we  are  for  the  blessings  we  have  enjoyed 
since  1846,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  the 
many  evils  which  the  same  legislation  has 
averted.  At  a  time  when  all  Europe  was 
disturbed — ^when  opinions  subversive  of  all 
society  were  abroad-->the  contagion  did 
not  spread  here.  Even  in  a  time  of  great 
commercial  failures  and  of  great  mercan- 
tile distress,  with' a  high  price  of  bread 
to  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
— then  we  had  reason  to  be  thankful — 
then  you  (the  Government)  had,  above  all, 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  legislation  of 
1846;  for,  if  these  laws  had  been  then  in 
existence,  inflicting  an  injustice  of  which 
the  people  grievously  complained — if  the 
people  had  not  been  able  to  say-^as, 
thank  God,  they  could  say — that  "for 
the  dearth,  the  gods,  and  not  the  patri- 
oiansy  made  it"  —  then  measures  of  a 


similar  character  would  have  been  passed* 
but  they  would  not  have  been  passed 
alone.  The  country  would  have  raised 
such  a  cry  for  reform,  that  even  you,  if 
you  had  sat  upon  those  benches,  would 
have  been  constrained  to  pass  measures 
little  short  of  imiversal  su&age.  '  We  do 
not  consider  enough  the  political  as  well 
as  the  social  sufferings  which  have  been 
averted  by  that  measure.  Sir,  we  have 
had  a  great  warning — we  have  had  a 
great  escape.  Let  us  know  how  to  profit 
by  the  lesson;  and  incur  future  legislation, 
in  which  1  trust  there  will  be  on  that  sub- 
ject, at  any  rate  if  not  more  unanimity, 
still  less  of  strife,  let  us  never  forget  the 
danger  which  arises  from  attempting,  in 
any  shape  or  for  any  purpose,  to  give  spe- 
cial favour  or  special  exemption  to  any 
class  or  interest  in  this  country. 

Ma.  DRUMMOND  said,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  rise  in  that  debate,  after  the  elo- 
quent speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  haid  just  sat  down,  without  feeling 
that  he  was  greatly  in  need  of  some  por- 
tion of  that  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Osborne)  had 
called  "audacity,"  or,  to  use  a.  milder 
term,  "modest  assurance;"  for  he  could 
not  help  seeing  that  on  tho  other  (the 
Opposition)  side  of  the  House  there  was 
arrayed  all  the  talents  of  the  House,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. He  recollected  a  former  occa- 
sion when  the  talents  of  the  House  were 
equally  collected  on  one  side  of  it : — ^but 
on  that  occasion  they  were  on  the  side 
of  the  Govemmenjt,  whereas  now  they  were 
unfortunately  arrayed  against  it.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  disadvantage  of  ad- 
dressing such  an  assembly  in  such  circum- 
stances, he  could  not  consent  to  be  mysti- 
fied and  dragged  through  the  dirt  he  did 
not  know  whither.  He  had  a  duty  to  per- 
form to  the  constituents  who  had  sent  him 
to  that  House;  or,  rather,  he  should  say, 
he  had  a  duty  to  perform  to  those  who  had 
had  no  hand  in  sending  him  to  that  House 
— he  meant  the  labourers  of  the  district 
in  which  he  resided.  There  was  something 
due  also  to  himself;  and  he  must,  for  these 
reasons,  endeavour  to  steer  his  way  through 
the  complicated  mazes  of  the  present  de- 
bate as  God  should  enable  him.  He  was 
sorry  to  say  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
present  was  a  mere  debate  with  respect  to 
"  the  difference  between  Tweedledum  and 
Tweedledee,"  or  whether  twice  three  or 
thrice  two  made  six.  Nevertheless,  if  there 
was  so  much  importance  to  be  attached  t^ 
X  2  --  o  *" 
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words,  it  became  him  and  most  other 
Gentlemen  to  take  care,  he  thought,  how 
thej  pinned  their  sleeves  to  another  man's 
words.  He  felt  no  difficulty  on  the  sub- 
ject himself.  More  than  twenty-five  years 
ago  he  had  publicly  advocated  free  trade 
in  corn,  at  a  time  when  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  were  advocating  a  fixed  duty, 
when  Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House  were  advocating  a  sliding  scale, 
and  when  the  head  of  the  Whig  party  in 
the  House  of  Lords  was  declaring  that  any 
man  who  should  seriously  propose  a  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  was  a  madman.  Well, 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  first  become 
mad,  then  Sir  R.  Peel  and  his  friends 
followed,  and  now  they  were  all  pretty  mad 
together.  They  had  at  length  all  arrived 
at  very  nearly  a  common  agreenlent,  and 
they  must  take  care,  that  having  arrived 
at  a  fixed  conclusion,  they  did  not  suffer 
it  to  escape  out  of  their  hands.  He,  for 
one,  thought  that  some  such  Motion  as 
that  which  was  now  before  them  was  ab- 
solutely necessary;  and  he  thought  that 
no  weaker  words  than  those  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  moved  were 
adapted  to  the  occasion.  If  he  had  enter- 
tained any  doubt  on  the  subject  before, 
what  had  taken  place  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  would  have  been  sufficient  to  con- 
vince him.  He  had  never  thought  in  tho 
last  Parliament  that  there  was  much  wit 
or  wisdom  in  hon.  Members  quoting 
Hansard  against  the  Ministers,  and  he  often 
wished  that  Hansard  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  He  could  not  see  how  there  should 
be  any  difficulty  in  a  Gentleman  confessing 
that  he  had  changed  his  opinions.  He 
confessed  that  he  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  the  leaders  of  parties  in  that  House 
rashly  saying  things  in  opposition  which 
they  became  sorry  for  when  they  entered 
office.  But  still  he  could  not  see  anything 
humiliating  in  a  man's  saying  that  better 
information  had  enabled  him  to  form  a 
better  judgment  than  he  had  been  able  to 
form  on  inferior  information.  But  when 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Ministerial) 
side  of  the  House  talked  of  changing  the 
policy  and  reversing  the  policy  of  the 
country,  it  seemed  to  him  perfectly  clear 
that  they  neither  understood  what  was  the 
former  policy  of  the  country  nor  what  it 
was  now.  Some  Gentlemen  talked  of  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws  as  if  it  were  the 
commencement  of  a  policy.  It  was  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  was  the  apex  of  a  policy; 
it  was  the  keystone  of  an  arch  that  settled 
a  policy  which  began  at  the  conclusion  of 
Mr,  Drummond 


the  war,  and  which  overset  a  policy  which 
we  had  always  maintained  from  ihe  ear- 
liest times.  He  thought  that,  without  being 
very  prolix  or  pedantic,  he  could,  with 
the  leave  of  the  House,  set  this  matter  so 
clearly  before  them  as  to  be  quite  patent 
even  to  the  bucolic  mind  of  the  veriest 
Boeotian  Member  of  that  House.  Hon. 
Members  need  not  be  alarmed  that  he  was 
going  into  any  long  historical  narration, 
when  he  reminded  them  that,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  always 
been  a  stupid  fellow,  and  that,  when  the 
Normans  came  to  this  country,  they  found 
nobody  in  the  land  capable  of  mending  or 
making  their  iron  coats  and  breeches. 
Accordingly,  they  brought  over  foreign 
artificers  with  them  to  assist  in  these  ope- 
rations. Those  artificers  the  dull  Anglo- 
Saxons  called  "  Smiths,"  and  hence  the 
reason  why  there  are  so  many  gentlemen  who 
rejoiced  in  that  patronymic  at  the  present 
day.  But  these  artificers  would  not  remain 
unless  they  had  an  assurance  that  no  foreign 
manufactured  armour  would  be  allowed  to 
be  brought  into  this  country.  The  same 
thing  happened  with  the  dresses  of  the 
women,  and  the  furniture  of  their  houses. 
Nothing  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  produced 
was  fit  for  those  who  had  been  brought  up 
at  the  Courts  of  Toulouse  and  Castile. 
The  consequence  was  that  Flemish  artifi- 
cers were  brought  over,  whose  names  also 
still  survive  amongst  us.  These  artisans 
insisted  upon  and  obtained  a  monopoly; 
and  this  was  the  uninteiTupted  policy 
of  the  country  up  to  the  end  of  the 
last  century — varied  occasionally  by  cir- 
cumstances, but  never  on  system,  or  to  any 
great  extent.  The  battle  between  protec- 
tion and  free-trade  was  really  fought  at  the 
end  of  the  war  between  the  Orders  in 
Council  and  the  burning  of  English  goods 
by  Napoleon.  Lord  Brougham  had  never 
received  full  credit  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  that  struggle  when  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  said  that 
"  Love  laughed  at  locksmiths,"  and  in 
like  manner  necessity  laughed  at  custom- 
house officers,  for  it  so  happened,  that  al- 
though we  did  not  grow  a  blade  of  flax 
ourselves,  yet  the  Admiralty  was  never  at 
any  single  moment  without  any  quantity 
the  Navy  wanted,  notwithstanding  the 
decrees  against  its  admission.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  system  of  monopoly  vras 
shown  to  be  absurd.  It  was  a  mere 
question  of  money,  and  nothing  else. 
That  system  was  at  last  put  an  end  to. 
But  this  country  had  little  ^ecedit  in  jput- 
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ting  it  down.     "Wlien  Louis  XVIII.  was 
restored.  Baron  Louis,  the  French  Minister 
of  Finance,  offered  to  our  Government  a 
complete  free  trade  with  France  at  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  every  arti- 
cle whatever.     Mr.  Hnskisson  alone  saw 
the  advantage  of  it;  hut  not  a  single  Mem- 
her  of  the  Government  took  his  part.    The 
manufacturers  took  alarm,  and  opposed  him. 
Nevertheless,  he  persevered;  and  from  that 
moment  we  had  gone  on  relaxing  our  pro- 
hihitions,  one  after  another,  until  we  had 
now  at  last  come  to  the  only  true,  just,  wise, 
and  politic  course   of    trade,    which  left 
everything  to  unrestricted  competition.  He 
wished  to  ask,  when  hon.  Gentlemen  talked 
of  going  hack  to  protection,  were  they  going 
hack  to  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
or  were  they  not  ?  for  he  must  remind  them 
that  it  was  not  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws 
which  would  reverse  their  policy.     But  it 
was  said  that  the  words  of  the  Resolution 
of  the  hon.  Memher  for  Wolverhampton 
were  offensive.     Now,  it  so  happened  that 
that  very  day  he  had  received  a  letter,  en- 
closing one  of  the  earliest  declarations  of 
the  Manchester  League;  and  it  was  hut 
just  to  those  gentlemen  to  say,  that  the 
identical  words  which  they  were  now  ac- 
cused of  introducing  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
flicting pain  were  in  that  document.     The 
words  were,  "  We,  feeling  solemnly  con- 
vinced that  a  hread  tax  is  unwise,  impolitic, 
and  unjust."    He  (Mr.  Drummond)  long 
ago  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  agricultu- 
rists that  they  must  no  longer  look  for  mo- 
nopoly hut  for  compensation — not  for  com- 
pensation in  the  way  the  word  was  used  now 
— but  that  they  must  look  for  it  by  reduc- 
tions in  the  cost  of  production.  For  that  he 
had  contended  frequently  in  that  House,  and 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Car- 
lisle told  the  farmers,  years  ago,  that  they 
had  a  right  to  insist  upon  that;  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  had  said  the 
same  thing.    But  he  confessed  that  it  was 
getting  more  and  more  impossible  to  re- 
medy theso  evils,  because  in  many  cases 
the  evils  had  remedied  themselves.     Still,  | 
he  thought  it  could  not  be  doubted,  that  in 
the  mode  in  which  the  com  laws  were  re- 
pealed, injustice  was  done  to  the  farmers, 
who   had   taken   their  farms  on  leases, 
and  he  would  be  sorry,  therefore,  if  the 
words  in  question,  "just,  wise,  and  bene- 
ficial," were  insisted  on,  because  they  would 
prevent  him,  and  there  were  many  lilEehim, 
who  would  be  glad  to  go  the  whole  length 
of  the  proposition  otherwise,  but  who  could 
not  agree  to  a  Resolution  wluch  was  so 


subject  to  misrepresentation.  An  allusion 
had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
to  the  conduct  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel; 
and  unquestionably  nothing  could  be  more 
disgraceful  than  the  language  which  had 
been  used  towards  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  that  House  and  out  of  it;  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  been  accused  of  what  he 
(Mr.  Drammond)  did  not  remember  any 
other  Minister  being  accused  of  since  the 
days  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole— that  he  had 
devised  a  scheme  of  policy  for  the  sake  of 
putting  money  into  his  own  pockets;  and 
when  that  statement  was  contradicted  and 
disproved,  no  apology  was  made,  either  in 
or  out  of  the  House.  Great  provocation 
had,  no  doubt,  been  given — a  party  had 
been  overthrown — a  party  had  been  be- 
trayed; and,  in  his  own  opinion.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  inflicted  an  indelible  blow  on  that 
House,  the  effects  of  which  they  were  then 
feeling.  He  said  it  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
men  now  in  office,  but  rather  for  the  sake 
of  those  in  opposition,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  given  a  hlow  to  public  confidence  in 
public  men,  which  the  present  generation 
would  never  recover.  That  was  the  cause 
why  the  whole  body  of  able  men  opposite 
were  unable  to  unite  for  any  good  purpose, 
and  unless  they  did  unite,  depend  upon  it 
their  power  would  only  be  used  for  evil.  If 
he  were  in  a  situation  where  he  might  give 
advice  without  being  liable  to  the  charge  of 
officiousness,  he  would  conjure  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  not  to  be  nice  in  their  choice 
of  a  leader,  but  to  get  a  leader  somehow, 
if  ever  they  hoped  to  be  useful  to  their 
country  or  to  the  Crown. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said,  he  had  been  one  of 
the  earliest  opponents  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
for  in  1815  he  had  worked  day  after  day,  in 
his  native  town,  during  a  whole  fortnight, 
in  obtainiuff  signatures  to  petitions  against 
the  laws  which  were  then  enacted,  and  he 
had  ever  since  opposed  them,  because  he 
believed  from  his  heart  that  the  principle 
of  Free  Trade  was  a  sound  principle.  He 
did  not,  however,  intend  to  say  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws  was  altogether 
just.  He  knew  that  by  such  repeal  injus- 
tice might  be  done  to  certain  parties,  but 
he  also  knew  that  while  the  Cora  Laws 
remained,  far  greater  injustice  was  done  to 
those  who  could  not  remedy  the  evil,  he 
meant  to  those  who  had  no  power  with  re- 
gard to  the  making  of  laws.  He  felt  bound, 
therefore,  to  lend  his  assistance  to  those 
who  could  not  help  themselves.  He  had 
heard  some  very  extraordinary  observations 
made  during  this  debate,  which  led  him  to 
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think  that  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  had  exceedingly  short  memo- 
ries.    It  appeared  to  him  that  hon.  Gen« 
tlemen  forgot  that  there  had  ever  been  any 
prosperity  in  this  kingdom  before  the  pre- 
sent time.      They  talked  as  if  the  present 
was  the  first  time  the  country  had  ever 
been  in  a  prosperous  state.     He  was,  un- 
fortunately, old  enough  to  remember  many 
instances  of  prosperity,  when  this  country 
had,  indeed,  been  far  more  prosperous  than 
it  was  now.     He  was  willing  to  admit  that 
the  general  state  of  the  working  classes 
was  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  that  with- 
in the  last  twelve  months  some  improvement 
had  occurred  in  the  profits  of  their  mas- 
ters; but  the  prosperity  of  the  present  day 
bore  no  comparison   with  that  of  1834, 
1835,  and  1836.      The  wages  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  artisans  of  this  country  were 
at  that  time  50  per  cent  higher  than  they 
were  now.     In  1817  and  1818,  also,  there 
was  greater  prosperity  than  now  existed. 
In  1823,  1824,  and  1825,  the  country  was 
in  a  still  more  prosperous  state,  and  it  was 
well  known  that  Mr.  Robinson,  now  Earl 
of  Ripon,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, was  nicknamed  **  Prosperity  Ro- 
binson," because  he  made  a  speech  upon 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  country,  which 
fell  from  under  his  feet  in  the  course  of  the 
very  next  year.     In  1834, 1835,  and  1836, 
also,  the  great  interests  of  the  country  were 
in  a  most  prosperous  condition ;  and  1843, 
1844,  and  1845  were  acknowledged  by  the 
then  Prime  Minister,  and  by  his  supporters 
in  that  House,  as  the  most  prosperous  years 
they  had  known.    It  roust  be  remembered, 
also,  that  in  those  cases,  prior  to  tho  re- 
peal of  the  Corn  Laws,  they  had  not  only 
greater  but  more  continuous  prosperity, 
than  they  had  now.     They  had  then  three 
years,  and  as  yet  they  had  only  two.      He 
would  ask  the  House — **  Are  you  sure  that 
the  existing   prosperity  is  going  to  con- 
tinue?"    He  w:as  examined  in  the  year 
1836  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee, 
and  he  stated  that  within  six  ^months  of 
that  time  there  would  be  a  general  panic, 
because  the  balance  of  trade  would  then 
have  turned  against    this    country,    and 
would  lead  to  an  export  of  the  precious  me- 
tals.    The  panic  commenced  within  a  week 
of  the  time  he  had  fixed  upon.     Both  the 
Resolutions  before  the  House  alleged  that 
the  present  prosperous  state  of  the  country 
was  mainly  attributable  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws.     Now,  that  was  not  his 
opinion.      He  recollected  that  in   1846, 
1847,  and  1848,  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Mr.  Muntj^ 


Com  Laws,  not  only  was  there  no  pros- 
perity in  the  oountiy,  but  a  great  many  of 
those  parties  who  had  most  zealously  as- 
sisted in  the  repeal  of  the  Cora  Laws  were 
so  much  afraid  that  he  heard  numbers  of 
them  say  so  great  a  mistake  was  never 
committed  before.    No  one  was  more  anx- 
ious than  he  was  that  Free  Trade  in  com, 
and,  in  fact,  the  principle  of  Free  Trade, 
should  be  maintained ;   but  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  prosperity  of  the  country  was 
mainly  attributable  to  that  system.     He 
considered  that  the  repeal  of  the   Com 
Laws  was  a  very  proper  and  sound  mea- 
sure, and  he  had  assisted  in  promoting  it, 
but  he  believed  the  great  cause  of  the  na- 
tional prosperity  was  one  far  beyond  the 
control  of  man.      He  believed  the  real 
cause  of  their  prosperity  was  to  be  traced 
to  the  waggonloads,  and  he  might  almost 
say  shiploads,  of  gold  that  were  now  almost 
daily  brought  into  this  country.     He  had 
heard  an  hon.  Member  on  the  other  side 
say,  '*  Why,  what  good  does  that  do  to  the 
working  classes?"     He  (Mr.  Munt£)  be- 
lieved nothing  ever  did  so  much  good  to 
the  working  classes.     The  rate  of  discount 
was  1|  percent;  the  Bank  had  22,000,000{. 
of  gold  in  its  coffers  instead  of  2,000,000{. : 
the  circulation  was  23,000,000/.,  instead  of 
17.000,000/.  or  18,000,000/. ;  and  this 
was  the  more  gratifying  because  it  was 
brought  about  naturally  instead  of  artifi- 
cially.    Adam  Smith  stated  that  the  dis- 
covery of  the  precious  metals  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  raised  the  price  of  all  arti- 
cles to  four  times  their  original  value,  and 
why  should  it  not  do  the  same  now  ?  With 
the  exception  of  the  term  "  mainly  attri- 
butable, '  he  had  no  objection  to  either  of 
the  Resolutions;  but  he  thought  it  impoli- 
tic to  introduoo    into    such    Resolutions 
words  which  might  render  it  difficult  for 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  to  swallow  them. 
He  knew  very  well  that  during  the  last 
thirteen  Sessions  of  Parliament  there  had 
been  very  few  men  in  that  House  who 
could  dare  to  call  one  another   names. 
Some  remarks  had  been  made  as  to  what 
the  people  thought  about  these  Resolutions 
and  the  conduct  of  Parliament.     He  wonld 
tell  the  House  what  the  people  thought 
about  their   conduct  —  the    people    were 
laughing  at  them.      The  people  said,  and 
with  troth,  **  We  are  quite  satisfied  you 
can't  re-enact  the  Com  Laws.     We  are 
satisfied  the  whole  affair  is  settled,  and  we 
defy  you  to  attempt  it."     Some  people 
said,  "  What  is  to  be  done  about  the  Go- 
vernment, f<^  the  old  Tories  are  like^a 
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sucked  orange — there  is  nothing  left  in 
them?"  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not 
eare  who  governed  the  country,  so  long  as 
thej  governed  well.  He  could  only  say 
that  if  the  Government — he  did  not  care 
who  they  might  he — proposed  good  mca* 
sures,  which  he  helieved  were  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  country,  they  would  have 
his  support,  and,  if  they  did  not,  they 
should  have  his  honest  opposition.  Ho 
would  give  his  vote  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  nohle  Memher  for  Tiverton  (Viscount 
Palmerston). 

The  MABQtTESB  of  GRANBT :  Sir,  al- 
though 1  ventured  to  trespass  on  the  House 
the  other  evening  on  the  discussion  which 
then  arose,  I  hope  I  may  he  permitted  to 
do  so  now  for  a  short  time  in  comment 
upon  these  Resolutions.  I  agree  with  the 
hon.  Memher  who  has  just  sat  down,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  approve  of  either  Reso« 
lution;  but  1  disagree  with  him  so  far, 
that  1  am  unable  to  vote  for  either.  My 
reasons  are  threefold.  First,  1  cannot 
agree  with  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  as 
great  now  as  it  has  been  under  a  differ* 
ent,  and  as  1  think  a  wiser,  commercial 
system.  I  admit  prosperity  exists,  hut  1 
say  it  is  not  so  great  as  it  ought  to  be.  In 
the  second  place,  admitting  prosperity,  1 
say  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  other 
causes  than  those  either  of  recent  legisla* 
tton  or  of  unlimited  competition.  My  third 
reason  is  this — supposing  this  prosperity 
to  be  owing  to  recent  legislation,  that  this 
legislation  is  not  stamped  w\th  the  prin- 
ciple of  unlimited  competition.  For  these 
three  reasons  I  find  it  impossible  to  coDsent 
to  either  Resolution.  The  hon.  Member 
near  me  (Mr.  Drummond)  talked  in  a 
sneering  way  of  making  certain  things 
clear  to  the  **  bucolic  mind."  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  if  any  hon.  Gentleman  can 
enlighten  the  "  bucolic  mind"  on  what  1 
am  going  to  read.  It  is  important  for  the 
questions  which  1  shall  put  to  be  settled 
one  way  or  other  before  the  controversy 
comes  to  a  conclusion.  The  facts  which  1 
shall  presently  refer  to  ought  to  be  ascer^ 
tained  before  we  come  to  a  decision.     The 

Sttestions  1  am  going  to  put  are  these : — 
olonel  Torrens,  in  a  recent  statement, 
proved  that  the  increase  of  population  from 
1831  to  1841  was  10  per  cent,  while  the 
increase  from  1841  to  1851  was  only  1  per 
cent.  Colonel  Torrens  also  proved  there 
was  a  commensurate  extension  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests  in  the  previous  years,  and 
in  the  latter  years  a  corresponding  decline. 
Let  these  questions  be  settled  before  the 


House  decides  upon  the  Resolutions  before 
it.  Further,  these  assertions  have  been 
made  and  not  contradicted,  that  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  production  of  wheat  in 
Ireland  and  England  of  not  less  than 
4,700,000  quarters;  and  I  do  think  we 
ought  to  know  whether  this  is  the  fact  or 
not,  and  I  hope  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  make  some  arrangements,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
one  way  or  other.  We  have  tables  for  Ire- 
land which  we  know  show  a  decrease  in 
wheat  of  2,000,000  quarters  and  upwards; 
and  so  far  as  we  can  get  at  the  English 
production,  we  have  reason  to  believe  there 
is  also  a  great  decrease;  but  there  are  no 
tables  to  show  it.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  have  the  question  fairly  settled.  I  think 
no  man  will  say  there  is  no  danger  of  war 
between  this  country  and  a  foreign  Power. 
I  hope  sincerely  there  is  no  danger  of  such 
a  kind;  but  tho  House  has  wisely  decided 
that  we  shall  be  prepared  for  such  a  con- 
tingency. We  have  called  out  the  militia 
— a  measure  which  the  House  would  never 
have  sanctioned  had  it  thought  there  was 
no  danger,  and  that  they  were  not  likely  to 
be  called  upon  to  defend  our  shores.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Manchester  the  other 
evening  alluded  to  myself  as  beinfi;  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  translation  of  a  speech  by  M. 
Thiers.  I  was  in  great  hopes  the  hon. 
Member  was  going  to  make  some  quotation 
from  that  able  speech;  but  not  having  done 
so,  if  he  will  allow  me,  I  will  do  so  instead. 
M.  Thiers  says,  speaking  of  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws — 

**  I  do  not  hesitate,  notwithstanding  the  glori- 
ous and  just  fkme  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  say  that 
there  was  in  the  measure  to  which  he  has  attached 
his  name  a  temerity  which,  in  some  respects,  must 
be  considered  ai  an  imprudence.  England  at 
this  time  is  obliged  to  take  from  abroad  one- 
third  part  of  her  consumption  of  wheat,  namely, 
80,000,000  of  hectolitres.  These  supplies  being 
conveyed  by  vessels  of  200  to  300  tons,  require 
from  8,000  to  10,000  vessels.  It  is  true  that  the 
same  yessels  make  the  voyage  several  times,  which 
reduce  the  number  to  2,000  to  3,000  vessels  ply- 
ing constantly  on  the  seas.  England  has  said, '  I, 
am  mistress  of  the  seas.'  It  is  true,  that  if  we 
look  into  the  history  of  the  present  century,  we 
find  that  while  victory,  for  a  time  at  least,  accom- 
panied us  constantly  on  the  Continent ;  at  sea,  on 
the  contrary,  in  spite  of  the  heroism  of  our  men, 
everything  was  misfortune.  I  know  that  in  her 
last  struggle  with  us  England  conquered  ;  but  it 
is  also  known  of  what  formidable  navigators  Na- 
poleon foresaw  the  luture  destiny  when  abandon- 
ing Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  he  said  to  M. 
Marbois,  '  I  may,  perhaps,  be  conquered,  but  I 
prepare  my  revenge.'  I  know  well  what  will 
happen ;  at  the  present  time  in  England  they  are 
turning  much  land  into  pasture ;  they  will  hasten 
to  grow  com  again  on  this  land,  but  at  what  price  ? 
they  provide  bread  for  the  English  people  at  pre- 
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lent  at  a  yery  low  price  ;  I  do  not  deny  it ;  but 
suppose  a  war.  Although  England  should  remain 
mistress  of  the  field  of  battle,  the  charge  for  in- 
iurance  alone  will  raise  the  price  of  bread  in  time 
of  war,  just  as  it  raises  the  price  of  sugar.  Then 
that  nation  will  see  in  a  few  days  bread  doubled, 
and  perhaps,  trebled,  in  price ;  whatever  they  may 
say,  this  is  a  fixture  which  no  prudent  nation  ought 
to  defy." 

Now,  this  was  the  opinion  of  a  Frenchman 
— not  of  an  English  landlord  who  wishes 
to  raise  his  rent  and  have  a  protecting  duty 
on  corn  for  his  own  immediate  purposes — 
and,  therefore,   entitled  to   some  weight. 
We  must  also  rememher,  that  in  the  great 
man  whose  remains  we  lately  conveyed  with 
80  much  honour  to  their  resting-place,  we  lost 
more  than  an  army.  I  heg  the  House  to  con- 
aider  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
information  as  to  the  assertion  of  the  di- 
minished quantity  of  wheat,  as  to  price, 
and  as  to  land  going  out  of  cultivation. 
It  appears  from  Colonel  Torrens'  abstract 
that  the  increase  of  real  property  between 
1815  and   1843  has  been  58  per  cent, 
while  from  1843  to  1850  it  has  only  been 
10  per  cent.      That    personal    property 
from  1815  to  1843  increased  37  per  cent, 
but  actually  declined  5  per  cent  between 
1843  and  1850;  that  our  exports  from 
1831  to  1841  had  increased  35  per  cent; 
hut  from  1841  to  1851  only  23  per  cent; 
and  that  our  imports  of  raw  materials, 
and  the  consumption  of  wool  had  not  in- 
creased nearly  so  much  in  the  latter  period 
as  in  the  former.     1  do  not  ask  the  House 
whether,  considering  all  the  improvements 
which  have  taken  place — considering  the 
energy  and  enterprise  which  have  been 
elicited — considering   the   advantages  we 
now  have  in  the  inventions  of  machinery 
— in  the  inventions  for  bringing  out  the 
wonderful  power  of  steam  by  land  and  by 
sea — I  say,  considering  all  these  circum- 
stances, and  all  the  advances  of  the  age 
in  inventions  and  science,  am  I  not  en- 
titled to  ask  if  we  are  not,  in  point  of 
fact,  in  a  stationary  state,  rather  than  in 
that  state  of  progress  we  are  entitled  to 
expect  ?     I  wiU  now  proceed  to  my  second 
reason  why  I  cannot  support  the  Resolu- 
tions.    I    admit    the    prosperity  of   the 
working  classes;    but  I  am  anxious  for 
truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  to  be  shown  to 
the  House.     I  cannot  accept  the  speech 
of  the  mover  of  the  Resolution  as  stating 
the  whole  truth.     That  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  his  very  able  speech,  argued  the  ques- 
tion as  though  the  basis  of  the  wages  of 
labour  remained  the  same.     He  taunted 
Lord  Derby  for  venturing  to  say  that  the 
wages  of  labour  had  declined  with  the 
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price  of  food.     He  went  6n  to  tell  the 
House  of  the  advantages  the  people  had 
derived  from  the  cheapness  of  food,  al- 
ways supposing  wages  to  be  the  same. 
He  took  the  price  of  com  at  70s.  at  one 
time,  and  at  the  other  time  48<.,  and 
argued  that  the    labouring    classes  had 
benefited  by  the  difference.      I  do  not 
think  it  was  quite  fair  putting  the  price  at 
70^.,  for  that  is  an  extraordinary  and  ex- 
ceptional price,  and  not  naturally  the  re- 
sult of  the  corn  laws.     But  take  the  price 
as  the  hon.  Member  stated  it,  and  1  will 
show  that  the  labourers  of  Cambridgeshire 
and  Leicestershire  are  not  better,  nor  so 
well,  off  by  recent  legislation  as  they  were 
before.     1  think  the  hon.  Member   said 
the    result  of   legislation    had    been    to 
cheapen  the  principal  articles  of  consump- 
tion to  the  poor  man  to  the  extent  of 
putting  into  his  pocket  21,  10«.  yearly. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  enumerated  four  prin- 
cipal articles  which  entered  mainly  into 
the  food  of  the  poor  man — such  as  bread, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  tea.     Now,  wages  in 
Cambridgeshire,  since  free  trade,  had  been 
reduced  from  11«.  to  9«.;   in  Leicester- 
shire, from  12«.  to  10«. — ^that  is,  a  reduc- 
tion of  2s,  per  week  has  been  made  in 
wages,  whicn  amounts  to  5Z.  4s.  in  the 
year.     1  do  not  ask  the  House,  in  taking 
the  hon.  Member's  own  calculation  of  the 
saving  to  the  labouring    man,   and  my 
statement  of  the  reduction  in  wages,  to 
say  whether  they  think  that  the  rmlttction 
in  other  articles  has  been  sufficiently  great 
to  make  the  labouring  man  better  off  now 
than  before.     In  Cambridgeshire  they  say 
they  are  a  little  better  off,  but  in  Leices- 
tershire they  are  not  so  well  off.     This 
brings  me  to  another  point,  to  which  I 
beg  to  call  the   attention  of   the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding.     It  is  said 
that,  in  endeavouring  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition, manufacturers  have  been  obliged 
to  produce  articles  so  worthless  that  they 
do  not  last  half  so  long  as  those  formerly 
produced  when  they  enjoyed  protection. 
If  you  visit  the  labourers'  cottages  the 
complaint  of  the  wives  now  is,  that  cotton 
gowns  were  cheaper,  but  they  lasted  so 
short  a  time  that  they  gained  nothing  by 
cheapness.    I  call  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  to  the  fact, 
in  the  hope  the  manufacturers  will  meet 
competition  by  other  measures  than  that 
of  reducing  the  value  and  quality  of  their 
articles.     I  admit  fully  that  the  labouring 
classes  generally  are  better  off  than  they 
were;  but  I  say  they  owe  that  advantage, 
not  mainly  to  the  cheapness  of  food,  but 
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to  other  circumstances.  In  all  sciences 
there  is  nothing  so  difficult  to  discover  as 
the  true  causes  of  special  effects*  and  in 
politics  especiallj  this  is  more  than  com- 
monly the  case,  because  of  the  party  heat 
and  passions  of  those  who  discuss  these 
questions.  I  ask  the  House  to  bear  with  me 
while  I  endeavour  to  discover  the  source 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  working  classes. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Muntz)  has  spoken  of  the  vast  supply  of 
precious  metals  which  has  poured  into  this 
country.  I  take  that  to  be  one  of  the 
causes  of  prosperity.  In  £ve  years 
85,000,000{.  has  been  added  to  the  cur- 
rency of  the  world,  which  was  before  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  about  450,000,000^. 
Thus  21  per  cent  has  been  added  to  the 
total  currency  of  the  world.  Adam  Smith 
says  that  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in 
any  article  will  reduce  its  price  50  per 
cent,  and  yet  the  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite say  the  late  increase  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  has  had  no  effect  on  the  price 
of  money  and  other  articles.  Let  us 
consider  what  wa^  the  amount  of  specie 
in  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  last  nine 
months : — 

On  January  2nd  it  was £17,000,000 

OnMarch27th 19.000,000 

On  June  26th    21,000,000 

On  September  26th 21,000,000 

On  Kovember  13th  20,000,000 

Ton  will  perceive  that  in  September  it  was 
21,000,0002.,  whereas  on  November  13th 
It  was  20,000,000Z.  Now,  during  this  pe- 
riod there  was  imported  into  this  country 
4,000,000.0002.  of  gold  and  silver  by  the 
West  India  steamers,  2,500,0002.  from 
America,  and  5,000,0002.  from  Australia, 
making  a  total,  in  six  months,  of  no  less 
than  11,000,0002.  of  gold  imported  into 
this  country;  and  yet  we  find  there  was  no 
material  increase  of  specie  in  the  Bank  of 
England  all  that  time,  clearly  showing  that 
gold  had  gone  out  of  the  country  to  pay  for 
articles  imported — and  showing  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  large  importation  of 
gold  you  would  have  had  a  return  again  of 
the  panic  and  misery  of  1847— and  this 
has  taken  place  under  the  operations  of 
your  boasted  free-trade  measures.  I  am 
therefore  entitled  to  say,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  opportune  discovery  of  gold,  your 
free-trade  measures  must  have  proved  a 
decided  failure.  I  come  now  to  the  emi- 
gration, as  the  second  great  cause  of  pros- 
perity. There  have  been  for  five  years  no 
less  than  312,000  persons  who  have  an- 
nually left  their  homes^  left  this  country, 


for  a  country  in  which  their  labour  is  pro- 
tected. The  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
denied  that  fact;  but  can  any  one  suppose 
that  this  large  emigration  has  not  benefited 
the  labourer,  by  rendering  the  competition 
for  labour  less  severe,  and  by  making  fewer 
the  number  of  hands  wanting  labour :  and 
can  any  one  suppose,  that  U  it  were  not 
for  emigration,  that  wages.would  have  kept 
up  as  l£ey  have  done  ?  Let  the  House  still 
further  recollect,  that  in  addition  to  the 
relief  of  pressure  on  the  labour  market, 
by  the  number  of  persons  who  have  emi- 
grated, each  emigrant  lays  out  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  on  his  outfit.  The 
third-class  emigrants'  outfit  is  calculated 
to  be  not  less  than  51.  10«.  The  fact  is, 
the  emigrant  spends  the  hard  earnings  of 
a  life  in  a  single  week.  Multiply  the  sum 
of  52.  10«.  by  the  number  of  emigrants, 
and  you  will  find  that  near  2,000,0002. 
sterling  has  been  spent  on  the  outfit  of 
emigrants  alone.  Then  look  at  the  loss 
this  country  is  sustaining  by  emigration. 
We  are  told,  and  told  truly,  that  the  people 
emigrating  are  not  of  the  lower  classes; 
but  that  many  of  the  wealthier  classes  are 
leaving  the  country.  It  is  no  very  high 
estimate  to  say  that  each  spends  402.  out 
of  the  country.  That  would  amount  to 
12,500,0002.  taken  away  from  the  country; 
which,  capitalised,  would  show  a  sum  of 
374,000,0002.  withdrawn  from  this  coun- 
try. The  prosperity  which  exists  I  place 
to  gold  and  to  emigration.  I  believe  these 
are  the  main  causes  of  the  present  pros- 
perity— speaking  generally — of  the  indus- 
trious classes.  The  quotations  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester,  who  in- 
cluded one  of  mine  among  other  hustings 
speeches  which  he  cited,  place  me  in  a  very 
intelligible  position,  though  my  language 
might  not  nave  been  very  Parliamentary: 
**  He  would  ride  the  horse  Protection  so 
long  as  he  was  fit  to  go  out  with,  but  when 
not  fit  he  would  take  the  beast  of  burden 
as  far  as  it  would  carry  him,"  I  am 
obliged  to  the  hon.  Member  for  quoting 
the  passage,  and  shall  not  disavow  it.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  reasons 
why  I  cannot  vote  for  either  of  the  Re- 
solutions proposed.  I  agree  with  an  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  who  spoke  this  evening 
in  thinking  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  hocus- 
pocus.  The  Resolution  is  the  hocus,  und 
the  Amendment  the  pocus,  I  have  now 
endeavoured  to  explain  to  the  House  the 
course  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  take  on  the 
present  occasion.  1  shall  vote  against  the 
Resolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wol-^ 
verhampton,  and  I  shall  also  vote  against 
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the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tiverton. 

Captain  FITZROY  said,  he  begged  the 
attention  of  the  House  while  he  explained 
the  reasons  for  the  course  he  felt  himself 
imperatively  called  upon  to  pursue  on  the 
present  occasion.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  course  which  an  independent  Member 
must  take  on  the  present  occasion  was  one 
of  very  considerable  difficulty.  It  appeared 
to  him  extremely  difficult  to  pursue  any 
course  in  a  manner  at  once  satisfactory  to 
his  own  conscience,  satisfactory  to  the 
public  who  were  much  interest^  in  this 
question,  and  satisfactory  also  to  his  posi- 
tion in  that  House,  where  friendly  associa* 
tions,  if  not  party  ties,  more  or  less  sur- 
rounded every  man.  With  respect  to  the 
different  propositions  now  .  submitted  to 
them,  he  should  be  ready,  and  he  should 
be  most  anxious,  to  accept  the  Amend* 
ment  moved  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston),  as  af* 
fording  to  the  principle  they  were  so  anx- 
ious to  secure  all  the  security  that  could 
be  given  to  it  by  a  Resolution  of  that 
House.  But  the  case  unfortunately  was 
not  submitted  to  the  House  in  a  manner 
that  would  allow  him  to  express  his  free 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  vote  he  was 
about  to  give  on  the  ab8t^act  merits  of  the 
question.  The  Amendment  did  not  pre- 
sent itself  to  him  in  the  shape  of  an  ab- 
stract Motion,  to  which  he  could  say  aye 
or  no;  but  it  was  preceded  by  a  Resolu- 
tion which  embarrassed  extremely  the 
course  he  had  to  pursue.  He  was  anxious 
that  the  hon. Gentleman  (Mr.C.Villiers)  who 
had  brought  forward  the  original  Resolu- 
tion should  feel  himself  justified  even  now 
in  withdrawing  it  from  the  notice  of  the 
House.  He  would  earnestly  entreat  him,  in 
order  to  secure  the  unanimity  which  it  was 
so  important  for  them  to  amve  at,  if  it  could 
be  consistent  with  his  sense  of  duty  to  the 
public,  to  withdraw  that  Resolution,  which 
could  only  act  as  a  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween parties  who  had  one  common  object 
in  view.  But  he  could  only  ask  himself 
what  course  he  was  to  pursue,  so  as  to 
place  his  own  character  in  a  satisfactory 
light  to  those  who  had  sent  him  to  that 
House  ?  The  only  distinction  that  existed 
between  the  Resolution  and  the  Amend- 
ment consisted  in  the  three  words  which 
asserted  the  polioy  of  Sir  Robert  Feel  to 
have  been  "just,  wise,  and  beneficial." 
Before  he  addressed  himself  to  the  reasons 
that  induced  him  to  give  his  support  to 
that  proposition,  he  would  state  his  reasons 
for  thinking  that  one  or  two  extraneous 


matters  had  been  introduced  into  this  dis- 
cussion which  were  hardly  worthy  of  the 
occasion  on  which  they  had  been  brought 
forward.  It  had  been  stated  by  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  that  the  present  vote 
was  one  of  want  of  confidence.  As  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  most  unequivocally  and 
most  decidedly  he  entertained  no  sueh 
opinion,  and  he  thought  the  Ministry  arro- 
gated  to  themselves  a  position  they  were  not 
entitled  to  hold,  when  they  assumed  that  a 
Resolution  under  any  circumstances,  in  the 
present  conjuncture,  could  be  brought  in  the 
shape  of  want  of  confidence.  Votes  of  want 
of  confidence  were  directed  against  Atlminis- 
trations  whose  policy  was  well  recognised, 
and  whose  principles  were  tntelligiUe.  If 
Parliament  disapproved  of  their  policy,  after 
placing  them  in  repeated  minorities,  it  waa 
usual  to  proceed  to  record  a  vote  of  want 
of  confidence.  But  when  they  looked  aft 
the  manner  in  which  the  present  Govern* 
ment  had  arrived  at  offiee,  and  at  those 
admissions  whioh  the  right  hon.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  most  carefully,  stn- 
diously,  and  diligently  made,  that  they 
held  no  principles  at  idl»  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  formed  on  no  principle,  and  that 
it  assumed  the  functions  of  the  Executive 
to  bow  to  the  dictates  of  the  Legislature, 
then  he  said  this  Government  was  not  jus- 
tified in  arrogating  such  a  high  position 
as  to  talk  of  votes  of  want  of  confidence. 
When  it  was  inconvenient  to  discuss  ab- 
stract propositions,  it  was  convenient  to 
distract  attention  by  such  an  assertion;  but 
he  begged  to  tell  them,  and  he  believed  ho 
expressed  the  feelings  of  the  majority  on 
that  side  of  the  House,  there  was  no  such 
feeling  in  the  course  he  was  about  to  take. 
It  was  said  that  the  words  to  which  the 
Government  objected  were  hurtful  to  the 
feelings  of  hon.  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.  He  would  not  wilfully  do  any- 
thing to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  man  in  or 
out  of  the  House;  but  it  appeared  to  him 
they  should  lower  the  dignity  of  the  cause 
they  were  advocating  if  they  were  guided 
by  considerations  of  what  feelings  they 
might  or  might  not  hurt.  He  must  say  it 
came  with  an  ill  grace  from  hon.  and  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  be  so  suscept- 
ible of  their  own  feelings,  when  it  was  re- 
membered how  little  the  feelings  of  at 
least  one  party  in  that  House  had  been 
consulted  during  the  last  six  years.  These 
were  extraneous  matters.  The  question 
was  simply  whether  they  would  maintain 
that  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
wise,  juBt,  and  beneficial.  He  had  only 
one  prominent  duty  to  perform,  for  which 
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he  bad  been  ient  to  that  HouBe,  and  that 
wai,  to  endeavour  to  render  that  policy  as 
secnre  and  nnshakeable  as  any  Resolutions 
of  that  House  could  make  it.  And  al- 
though he  had  listened  with  great  delight 
to  the  eloquent  appeal  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  South  Wiltshire  (Mr.  S.  Her- 
bert),  who  said  that  the  memory  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  required  no  better  tribute  than 
the  adhesion  of  a  majority  to  his  policy, 
he  (Captain  Fitzroy)  felt  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  personal  consideration,  and, 
having  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  that  great 
man,  he  should  be  wanting  in  I'espect  to 
his  memory — if  the  hon.  Member  for  WoU 
verfaampton  should  persist  in  his  Resolu- 
tion— if  he  (Oautain  Fitzroy)  should  shrink 
from  asserting  by  his  vote  that  his  policy 
was  just,  wise,  and  beneficial.  The  question 
he  had  to  ask  himself  was,  is  this  policy 
just,  wise,  and  beneficial  ?  If  it  be  so,  as 
you— *the  Government — have  decided  by 
the  adoption  of  it,  why  should  he  shrink 
from  declaring  it  to  be  so  ?  He  was  in- 
duced to  vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  by  one  other 
consideration,  which  he  thought  ought  to 
have  some  weight  with  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers. The  public  out  of  doors  could  not 
attempt  to  follow  Members  within  doors  in 
all  those  tedious  windings,  intricate  mazes, 
and  subtle  distinctions,  which  were,  by 
some  means  or  other,  devised  in  order  to 
prevent  a  clear,  intelligible  Resolution 
being  placed  on  the  books  of  the  House, 
declaring  ave  or  no  in  favour  of  the  pro* 
position.  The  public  would  look  with  great 
doubt,  embarrassment,  and  difficulty  on 
the  coarse  of  proceeding  with  reference  to 
the  Resolutions.  There  was  first  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton, which  was  applicable  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Free  Traders;  next,  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Government,  who, 
certainly,  in  their  character  of  Free 
Traders,  could  not  expect  that  the  public 
would  have  much  confidence  in  them ;  and 
then  that  Amendment  was  withdrawn  for 
the  purpose  of  substituting  another,  which 
had  been  purposely  framed  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton;  and  at  the 
present  moment  the  result  was  that  the 
people  out  of  doors  were  fairly  and  com- 
pletely puzzled.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, the  most  natural  course  for  the 
public  to  take,  with  the  view  of  forming  a 
correct  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the 
several  Res^utions,  was  to  ask  who  the 
men  were  who  proposed  them.  They 
would  say,  *'  Show  us  the  authors  of  the 
Resolutioiis^  ttod  we  will  tell  you  as  to  the 


sincerity  of  their  intentions.*'  He  could 
not  forget  the  last  few  words  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  when  he  made  his  last  appearance 
on  the  benches  opposite-— those  memorable 
words,  which  had  been  or  were  to  be  in- 
scribed on  the  pedestal  that  was  erected  to 
his  memory  by  the  grateful  working  classes 
of  Britain — he  could  not  forget  that  me- 
morable occasion,  at  once  of  triumph  and 
disaster,  when  foreign  nations  saw  the  most 
popular  and  powerfiil  Minister  in  England 
for  years  hurled  from  his  seat  by  a  combi- 
nation of  the  very  men  who  were  now  pre- 
tending to  cavil  at  tho  combination  of  dif- 
ferent sections  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House — he  could  not  forget  that  moment 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel  attributed  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr. 
Cobden)  the  real  authorship  and  the  real 
conduct  of  the  Free-Trade  policy.  He 
stated  in  uneouivocal  terms  that  its  suc- 
cess was  mainly  owing  to  the  "  unadorned 
eloquence"  of  that  hon.  Member.  [Laugh- 
ter,] Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  might  dis- 
approve of  that  observation,  but  of  this  he 
was  sure,  that  they  would  always  support 
the  justice  of  the  sentiment — 

"  Paknam  qui  meruit  ferat.*' 

He  was  convinced  that  no  man  in  the 
House  would  rob  any  one  of  the  political 
justice  which  was  due  to  him.  Seeing, 
then,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  under 
whose  leadership  he  (Captain  Fitzroy)  had 
placed  himself  up  to  the  last  moment  of 
his  public  life,  gave  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  the  full  credit  for  having 
been  the  successful  originator  of  the  policy, 
he  could  not  but  think  that  the  public  would 
view  with  suspicion  the  conduct  of  hon. 
Members  on  those  (the  Opposition)  benches, 
if  they  refused  to  support  a  Resolution 
which  was  introduced  by  those  who  had  been 
the  earliest,  and  were  now  the  successful  ad- 
vocates of  that  policy,  and  gave  their  votes 
in  favour  of  an  Amendment  which,  at  all 
events,  had  been  brought  forward  by  far 
more  recent  and  supicious  converts  to  Free 
Trade.  It  was  upon  those  grounds,  and 
because  he  felt  he  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  distinguished  man  whose  policy  he 
now  defended,  and  in  ordei;  that  his  con- 
duct might  appear  before  the  public  with- 
out chance  of  misconstruction  or  mistake, 
that  he  intended  most  decidedly  to  give 
his  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton. 

Mr.  KENDALL  said,  that  notwith- 
standing the  sneers  that  had  been  cast  by 
hon.  Members  opposite  on  protection,  he 
was  anzionsi  indc^  the  more  anxious  on 
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that  account,  as  a  Protectionist  Member, 
to  declare  his  adhesion  to  its  principles, 
and  to  add,  that  nothing  he  had  heard 
(and  what  had  one  not  heard  since  Parlia- 
ment had  met  ? )  had  changed  his  convic- 
tions; and  farther,  that  it  was  his  belief 
that,  unless  circumstances  apart  from  free 
trade  prevented  it,  before  many  years 
passed  the  probability  was,  that  the  work- 
ing classes  themselves  would,  in  self-de- 
fence, demand  an  import  duty  on  com, 
and  that  there  would  be  a  still  more  clam- 
orous party  for  the  same — ^he  meant  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  who  now  represented 
the  manufacturing  interest.  He  rose  prin- 
cipally to  record  that  sentiment.  He  would 
not,  however,  for  one  moment  be  supposed 
to  have  a  lurking  wish  that  any  import 
duty  upon  com,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, should  be  attempted.  An  appeal 
had  been  made  to  the  country,  and  the 
verdict  had  been  most  decided;  and  he 
would  simply  ask,  whether  the  country 
Gentlemen  could  have  met  their  defeat 
with  better  feeling  ?  There  had  been  no 
question  raised  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
that  verdict  had  been  obtained;  but  it 
might  have  been.  There  had  been  no 
counter-charge  of  farmers  deluded;  but 
there  might  have  been.  There  had  been 
a  quiet  submission  to  a  victory  gained. 
Why,  then,  insult  them  by  those  three 
words,  so  properly  designated  "  odious  ?  " 
for  there  was,  to  use  the  phraseology  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, ''  no  more  odious 
dose  for  an  honest  country  gentleman  to 
swallow  than  a  sentiment  not  his  own." 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  forgot,  or  seemed 
to  forget,  the  difference  between  an  agree- 
ment as  to  what  was  the  opinion  of  the 
country,  and  in  adopting  that  opinion  as 
one's  own.  Though  an  ultra-Protectionist 
^— one  who  had  sacrificed  comfort,  and 
even  private  friendship,  to  its  principle — 
he,  for  one,  fully  acquiesced  in  the  opinion 
that  the  country  at  large  adopted  the  other 
principle  of  free  trade,  and  that  it  would 
be  madness  to  oppose  it;  and  that,  the 
question  once  settled,  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  man  in  that  House  to  carry  out  that 
principle.  Why  should  more  be  required  ? 
Be  must,  then,  decidedly  oppose  the  Reso- 
lution of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton. Nor  could  he  have  supported 
the  Amendment  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  nor  could  he  its  substitute, 
though  he  believed,  without  loss  of  honour, 
principle,  or  even  the  slightest  consistency, 
he  should  be  able  fully  to  support  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers;  but,  as  his  own  ex- 
periencei  and  that  was  very  considerable^ 


in  a  densely-populated  neighbourhood,  told 
him  that  the  prosperity,  which  was  great, 
was  not  mainly  attributable  to  free  trade, 
he  could  not  subscribe  to  those  words.  He 
did  not  deny  that  free  trade  was  an  ad- 
junct now,  but,  till  other  circumstances 
arose,  it  was  a  dead  letter.  He  did  not 
speak  of  a  district,  he  spoke  of  a  division 
of  a  county;  and  what  held  good  for  a 
part,  held  good  for  the  whole;  so  that  he 
was  bold  to  say  that  one  of  the  counties  of 
England — Oomwall — did  not  owe  its  now 
rampant  prosperity  mainly  to  free  trade. 
If  he  was  w]*ong,  let  the  Members  of  the 
Western  division  on  the  opposite  side  set 
him  right.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  in 
1850  (say  this  time  two  years)  the  Act  of 
1846  was  in  full  force,  and  that  corn  was 
cheaper  than  at  present.  If,  then,  he 
stated  that  about  two  years  since  there 
was  want  of  employment  in  Cornwall,  both 
as  regarded  its  mines  and  its  agriculture, 
and  if  he  showed  that  poverty  existed  then, 
and  that  it  continued  to  exist  till  circum- 
stances foreign  to  free  trade  came  into  play, 
he  should  make  out  his  case — ^namely, 
that  free  trade  had  not  mainly  contributed 
to  the  great  prosperity  that  existed.  Now, 
what  had  brought  about  the  change  as 
regarded  the  agriculturists  ?  A  few  years 
since,  when  there  was  great  distress,  emi- 
gration commenced,  and  the  accounts  had 
been  so  favourable  that  thousands — many 
of  their  ablest  and  steadiest  labourers — 
had  quitted  our  shores,  and  "the  conse- 
quence had  been,  that  these  men,  whom 
the  farmers  would  hardly  look  at,  were  now 
in  request,  and  not  only  in  request,  but  at 
advanced  wages.  Cheap  bread  was  a  great 
adjunct  to  their  comfort,  but  not  the  main 
cause  of  it.  Again,  as  to  the  miner.  Two 
years  since,  many  were  unemployed,  and 
the  wages  very  low.  The  price  of  metal 
was  at  90{.  per  ton;  foreign  mines  were 
pouring  their  ores  into  England,  and  their 
metals  into  our  foreign  markets — sud- 
denly there  was  a  discovery  of  gold,  and 
he  alluded  especially  to  Australia;  the 
copper  mines  there  were  deserted.  There 
was  no  Australian  copper  to  compete  with 
our  copper,  but  Australian  gold  to  en- 
hance its  value.  Metal  was  now  1302. 
per  ton ;  higher  by  far  than  for  twenty 
years.  Miners  were  in  request ;  wages 
were  very  high.  Cheap  bread  was  an 
adjunct  to  their  comfort,  but  not  the 
main  cause  of  it.  Had  he  not,  then,  made 
out  his  case  ?  Still  free  trade,  it  was  ac- 
knowledged, must  now  be  the  principle; 
and  since  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  all 
they  wished  fori  and  more  than  thej  ex- 
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peoted,  and  since,  as  he  hoped,  they  would 
have  all  the  assistance  from  his  side 
of  the  House  in  furthering  their  views,  he 
trusted  they  would  not  only  not  oppose, 
hut  generously  and  humanely  assist  in 
carrying  out  such  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  might  relieve  the  agricultural 
classes,  whose  patience  under  their  suffer- 
ings made  them  the  more  worthy  of  every 
consideration. 

Mr.  BLACKETT  said,  he  wished  as  a 
new  Member  to  state  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  vote  for  the  original  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  (Mr.  G.  Yilliers),  rather 
than  for  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Palmerston).  The  main  ground 
on  which  that  Amendment  was  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  the  Free 
Trade  party  was,  that  it  was  highly  desi- 
rable that  any  Motion  embodying  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  Free  Trade  prin- 
ciple should  not  be  defeated,  or  be  carried 
merely  by  a  small  majority.  With  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  a  defeat,  that  did  not 
fill  him  with  any  serious  apprehensions; 
on  the  contrary,  he  thought  that  such  an 
event  would  be  attended  with  one  or  two 
very  compensating  results.  It  would  put 
the  Free  Traders  completely  on  the  alert, 
and  prevent  them  from  being  lulled  into  a 
state  of  false  security,  and  prepare  them  to 
meet  their  opponents  at  future  elections. 
Supposing  the  Motion  should  be  carried  by 
a  small  majority,  he  certainly  should  be 
sorry  for  it;  but  there  was  one  thing  which 
he  should  be  still  more  sorry  for,  and  that 
was,  to  see  the  Motion  carried  by  a  sham 
majority.  And  this  led  him  to  ask  what 
was  the  true  object  of  the  Motion  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South  Wiltshire  (Mr.  S.  Herbert),  had  laid 
it  down  that  the  object  of  the  Resolution 
was  to  obtain  as  large  a  majority  as  pos- 
sible. With  all  submission  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  (Mr.  Blackett)  was  of 
opinion  that  the  true  object  of  the  Resolu- 
tion was  to  enable  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  ascertain  who  were  true  Free  Tra- 
ders, and  who  were  insincere  professors  of 
that  policy.  He  must  believe  the  evidence 
of  his  own  eyes  and  ears,  and  he  could  not, 
even  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  courtesy, 
conceive  it  possible  that  men  could  be 
equally  sincere  in  the  advocacy  of  two 
directly  opposite  propositions.  At  the  elec* 
tion  for  North  Korthumberland,  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Carlisle  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  last  night 
referred,  the  noble  Lords  who  were  elected 


— though  they  did  not  profess  themselves 
willing  to  restore  a  duty  on  com — ^yet  they 
succeeded  in  creating  an  impression  that 
the  establishment  of  Free  Trade  in  the 
abstract  would  be  the  special  object  of 
their  hostility.  Yet,  now  they  had  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
recommending  this  system  to  their  favour- 
able consideration  under  the  gentle  alicis 
of  **  unrestricted  competition. "  The  noble 
Lords  in  question  attributed  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  to  the  same  causes  as  those 
referred  to  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  North  Leicestershire  (the  Marquess  of 
Granby),  and  they  had  certainly  created 
an  impression  among  the  farmers  that  they 
would,  if  returned  to  Parliament,  attempt 
to  modify,  and,  if  possible,  to  cripple  that 
very  system  of  Free  Trade  which  the 
Amendment  now  before  the  House  called 
on  the  Government  to  develop  to  its  ful- 
lest extent.  He  believed  that  the  noble 
Lords  he  had  alluded  to  were  Protectionists 
at  heart,  and,  therefore,  he  called  upon  the 
Free  Traders  to  look  about  for  some  more 
stringent  test  than  was  to  be  found  in  so 
vague  a  Resolution  as  that  proposed  by 
the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  ralmerston). 
The  three  odious  epithets,  as  they  had 
been  called,  were  only  capable  of  being 
accepted  by  a  true  Free  Trader.  It  was 
that  circumstance  which  recommended 
those  three  epithets  to  his  mind,  and, 
therefore,  he  should  cordially  support  the 
Resolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wol* 
verhampton. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  would 
not  detain  the  House  long.  He  was 
anxious,  however,  to  express  fairly  and 
freely  what  his  opinions  were.  First  of 
aU,  he  begged  to  avow  that  he  was  still  a 
Protectionist.  He  was  ready  to  vote  for 
any  proposition  for  the  reimposition  of  a 
duty  on  foreign  corn,  and  to  put  a  duty  on 
all  foreign  articles  imported  into  this  coun- 
try which  interfered  with  the  industry  of 
the  people.  As  to  the  Resolutions  just 
now  before  them,  he  could  only  say  he 
looked  with  great  caution  and  with  great 
suspicion  on  everything  which  emanated 
from  either  one  side  of  the  House  or  from 
the  other. 

"  Gautus  enim  metuit  foveam  lupus,  accipiterque 
Suspectos  laqueos." 

He  had  found  it  the  best  course  always  to 
see  well  and  consider  before  he  gave  his 
assent  to  any  proposition,  and,  above  all, 
to  look  well  to  the  motives  of  the  man  who 
made  it.    He  neycr^.liked  J^Jg^e 
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dark.  The  position  in  which  the  House 
was  placed  was  like  that  of  certain  cri« 
xninals  who  were  huried  at  the  meeting 
of  three  crossroads.  He  had  no  wi^h  to 
he  huried  in  any  crossroad,  hut  wanted 
to  take  a  straightforward,  plain,  honest 
oourse.  The  hon.  Member  for  Wolver* 
hampton  (Mr.  0.  Villiers)  had  ever  been 
consistent,  and  had  always  pursued  an 
honourable  course ;  but,  when  he  called 
on  him  (Col.  Sibthorp)  to  say  the  measure 
of  1846  was  *'wise,  just,  and  beneficial," 
he  must  at  once  tell  the  hon.  Member  he 
did  not  consider  that  measure  was  worthy 
of  his  sanction  or  support.  It  was  painful 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one,  and  he 
could  have  wished  that  there  had  been  less 
allusion  made  in  the  course  of  that  debate 
to  a  great  statesman  now  no  more.  He 
had  had  the  honour  of  enjoying  that  states- 
man's friendship,  and,  he  might  say,  his 
hospitality,  and  at  one  time  he  thought 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  the  only  man  who 
could  really  save  the  country ;  hut  the 
measure  of  184:6  had  completely  changed 
his  (Col.  Sibthorp 's)  opinion  on  that  point. 
He  denied  the  prosperity  these  measures 
were  said  to  have  produced.  Let  them  go 
to  the  farmer,  the  tradesman,  the  labourer, 
and  ask  each  of  them  what  he  had  been 
and  what  he  was  now,  and  they  would 
soon  find  out  the  truth.  Why,  half  of 
the  farmers  were  on  the  parish.  And  then 
they  talked  of  emigration  as  a  means  of 
improving  the  country !  Did  any  one  ever 
hear  of  improving  a  country  by  sending  the 
people  out  of  it  ?  When  all  classes  had 
been  injured  by  these  free-trade  measures, 
ais  they  were  called,  and  when  nothing  else 
could  be  done  to  ruin  them,  they  had  got 
up  the  Great  Exhibition.  Talk  about  the 
good  effects  of  that  display !  He  affilmed 
that  one  effect  of  it  was  that  there  never 
was  more  disease  in  the  metropolis  than 
ever  since.  The  noble  Lord*s  Resolution 
was  a  trap  to  catch  the  unwary,  but  he  had 
not  been  caught  in  it  yet.  He  believed 
the  day  would  come  when  those  who  advo- 
cated the  cause  of  Free  Trade  would  admit 
with  sorrow  that  they  never  were  more 
mistaken  in  their  lives.  For  himself  he 
should  walk  out  of  the  House,  for  he 
would  not  vote  for  either  of  their  Reso- 
lutions. He  would  not  do  anything  to 
place  his  countrymen  in  the  power  of 
those  whom  he  looked  on  as  plunderers 
and  robbers  from  the  beginning,  and  who 
would  first  rob  us  of  our  trade  and  of  our 
independence,  and  then  rob  us  of  our  honour 
— ^males  and  females.  In  the  meantime  he 
Cohnel  Sibthorp 


would  wait  patiently,  and  see  what  the  won- 
derful promised  measures  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were;  he  would  look  hefinre  he 
leaped. 

Mr.  WARNER  said,  ha  had  no  wish 
to  press  himself  on  the  attention  and  pa- 
tience of  the  House  after  so  long  a  debate, 
but  as  the  representative  of  a  very  large 
constituency  (Norwich),  who  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter  in  question,  he 
felt  that  he  should  not  be  doing  his  duty 
if  he  did  not,  though  a  new  Member,  give 
to  the  House  some  of  those  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  support  the  Resolutions, 
characterised,  as  he  understood,  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancelfor  of 
the  Exchequer  as  odious,  insulting,  and 
factious.  If  he  could  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve  that  the  Resolutions  were  brought 
forward  in  a  factious  spirit,  with  any  in- 
tention of  embarrassing  a  new  Govern- 
ment in  a  pew  House  of  Commons,  with 
any  intention  of  depriving  Ministers  of  that 
full  and  fair  hearing  which  was  the  birth- 
right of  Englishmen,  he  would  never  give 
them  his  support.  But  it  had  been  satis- 
factorily shown  by  those  who  supported 
these  Resolutions  that  they  were  not  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  a  party,  but  of  a 
policy,  not  seeking  to  strike  at  the  sta- 
bility of  a  Cabmet,  but  to  consolidate  the 
broad  foundation  of  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  an  empire.  Ho  thought  it  had 
been  triumphantly  established  by  hon. 
Members  on  his  side  of  the  House,  that 
these  Resolutions  were,  like  the  policy 
of  184:6  itself,  wise,  just,  and  beneficial; 
and  it  had  been  proved  with  equal  suc- 
cess on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
that  some  such  Resolutions  as  these  were 
necessary  to  the  peaoe  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  reputation  of  the  House  for  consis- 
tency. Ue  did  not  consider  that  this  was 
a  question  of  confidence  or  no  confidence 
in  Ministers,  and  he  regretted  that  the 
Chancellot  of  the  Exchequer  had  thought 
fit  to  view  it  in  this  light.  He  believed 
that  the  House  had  a  duty  to  perform, 
which  was  paramount  to  all  considerations 
of  party  politics,  which  would  cast  into 
the  shade  of  insignificance  the  destinies  of 
a  Ministry,  or  even,  if  it  must  be  so,  the 
untimely  fate  of  an  emhryo  policy.  It 
was  well  known  that  deluuve  hopes  were 
cherished  by  large  numbers  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  the  country — ^hopea 
that  Parliament  was  going  to  do  somethmg 
for  them  to  relievo  them  from  the  neces- 
sity of  depending  for  success,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  solely  on  ihm^xmn  energiea 
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and  their  own  roMuroea.  These  delueions 
were  diligently  propagated  hj  the  hundred 
Proteotion  tocieties,  whose  continued  ex* 
istence  and  activity  were  attested  hy  Mr. 
Paul  Foskett ;  they  were  aggravated  by 
the  hustings '  speeches  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  bv  the  oracular  declarations  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  by 
the  words  which  he  had  put  into  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  It  was  the  duty  of  this 
House  to  dispel  these  false  and  fatal  de* 
Insions,  to  terminate  the  war  of  classes, 
the  antagonism  between  the  commercial 
and  territorial  interests  of  the  country, 
and  to  affirm  tlie  great  principle  of  its 
future  legislation  in  terms  which  no  fal^- 
mer  should  misunderstand,  and  no  farmers' 
friend  should  mystify.  He  did  wish  that 
the  Resolution  could  have  been  so  framed 
as  to  answer  this  great  end,  and  yet  be 
pleasing  to  all  sides  of  the  House.  But 
he  found  from  the  debate  that  this  was 
impossible,  and  therefore,  without  any  fiic« 
tious  motive,  not  wishing  to  do  what  might 
be  odious  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and 
least  of  all  wishing  to  wound  tlie  feelings 
or  insult  the  consciences  of  others,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  vote  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Wolverhampton. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM  :  Sir,  1  pre- 
sume  that  the  House,  which  has  now  been 
debating  for  several  nights  a  question  main- 
ly turning  on  the  use  of  words,  must  be 
anxious  that  the  discussion  should  draw  to 
a  close.  I  am  the  more  ready  to  promise 
not  to  occupy  long  the  attention  of  the 
House,  because  I  have  already,  almost  un- 
warrantably, trespassed  on  the  indulgence 
of  the  House — strictly  within  the  rules,  still 
in  a  manner  I  should  blame,  if  I  had  not 
thought  it  called  for  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  hon.  Member  for  East  Corn- 
wall (Mr.  Kendall)  has  made  an  observa- 
tion, on  which  I  would  wish  to  say  one 
word.  He  says  nothing  is  so  painful  to  a 
man  as  to  have  to  swallow  the  opinions  of 
others.  But  I  must  also  tell  him  there  is 
something  not  very  agreeable  in  having  your 
own  words,  on  which  a  Motion  has  been 
founded,  suddenly  brought  up  and  forced 
upon  you  when  you  least  expect  it.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  in  the  course  of  the  do- 
bate  to  young  Members,  and  to  ''  old  sta- 
gers.*' I  am  afraid  I  roust  class  myself  in 
the  latter  category,  and,  speaking  to  those 
young  Members,  I  must  give  them  one 
piece  of  advice,  the  result  of  my  recent 
experience.  Every  one  knows  there  is 
nothing  so  foolish  as  to  write  a  book  or  a 
pamphlety  but  it  is  still  more  foolish  to 


put  on  paper  the  words  of  a  Motion  for 
which  you  are  not  responsible,  and  which 
you  do  not  mean  to  move  yourself.  What 
is  still  worse,  is  to  try  to  frame  a  Motion, 
which  shall  please  everybody;  it  generally 
ends  in  satisfying  no  one;  and  perhaps  the 
predicament  in  which  I  stand  this  evening 
may  be  a  warning  to  others  for  the  future. 
I  wish  to  state  to  the  House  that  the  re- 
sult of  this  discussion  has  been  very  pain- 
ful to  me.  I  framed  the  original  Amend- 
ment. With  parental  fondness  I  regretted 
the  loss  of  important  words,  which  were 
left  out  of  it;  and  many  arguments  urged 
in  its  support  have  been  of  the  most  repul- 
sive character.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  complain- 
ing of  the  epithets  in  the  original  Motion, 
namely,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Law  of 
1842  was  a  "wise,  just,  and  beneficial" 
measure,  designated  these  epithets  as  odi- 
ous. Now,  if  any  epithets  are  to  be  applied 
to  that  measure,  in  my  humble  judgment  the 
English  language  supplies  none  so  apposite 
as  those  in  the  original  Motion,  jaut  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  went  the  length  of  saying  that  he 
demurred  to  the  poposition  that  the  measure 
was  wise,  just,  or  beneficial,  when,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  find  in  the  Amendment, 
to  which  I  am  given  to  understand  the  Go- 
vernment are  parties,  and  which  we  are 
now  discussing,  the  woi*ds — 

'*  That  tbe  improved  condition  of  the  ooantry, 
and  especially  of  the  industrious  classes,  is  mainly 
the  result  of  recent  legislation,  which  has  estab- 
lished the  principle  of  unrestricted  competition, 
has  abolished  taxes  imposed  for  the  purposes  of 
protection,  and  has  thereby  diminished  the  cost 
and  increased  the  abundance  of  the  principal 
articles  of  food  of  the  people." 

Am  I  wrong?  Did  I  not  understand 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  make  some 
reservation  last  night  with  respect  to  sugar? 
[Sir  John  Pakington  made  an  observation 
which  was  inaudible  in  the  gallery.]  Is 
not  sugar  part  of  the  food  of  the  people  ? 
Is  not  the  principle  of  unrestricted  compe- 
tition embodied  in  the  descending  scale  of 
duties,  in  progress  of  being  carried  out  in 
the  case  of  foreign  and  British-grown 
sugar  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  refer  to  speeches 
made  at  elections;  but  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet did,  on  the  hustings,  refer  very 
roughly  to  what  I  had  said  as  to  Govern- 
ment having  risen  to  power  by  the  ladder 
of  protection,  and  then  having  thrown  it 
down,  when  they  had  risen  to  the  ''  giddy 
height, ''  being  content  to  remain  in  power 
by  discarding  the  principle  by  the  aid  of 
which  they  had  ODtained  it  ^The  right  ^ 
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hon.  Baronet  then  gave  that  statement  an 
unqualified  denial;  and  he  further  added, 
that  with  respect  to  the  sugar  question  he 
retained  all  the  opinions  he  had  ever  ex- 
pressed. He  declared  that  he  helieved  the 
West  India  Colonies  had  been  ruined,  and 
had  been  most  unjustly  treated  by  the  re- 
moval of  protective  duties,  and  that  he 
retained  that  opinion  as  strongly  as  ever. 
The  House  would  remember  what  took 
place  in  June  last.  The  descending  scale 
of  duties  was  about  to  come  into  operation 
on  the  Ist  of  July,  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  stated  he  had  changed  no  opin- 
ions on  that  subject,  and  that  it  was 
only  his  inability,  arising  from  his  being 
in  a  hopeless  minority,  which  restrained 
him  from  making  the  attempt  to  restore 
those  duties.  Now,  if  he  retains  his  opin- 
nion,  why  does  he  not  avow  his  intention 
to  adhere  to  his  policy,  and  to  do  that 
which  he  believes  to  be  just?  How  can 
he  vote  for  the  Amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount 
Palmerston)  if  he  sincerely  retains  his 
opinions?  It  has  been  said  by  an  able 
writer,  in  an  interesting  work,  that  sugar 
is  a  charm  to  youth,  that  it  soothes  old 
age,  but  that  in  political  matters  it  has  a 
dangerous  tendency,  and  is  apt  to  produce 
disaster.  I  also  remember  that  in  the 
work  from  which  I  am  now  quoting — a 
work  of  political  biography,  there  is  a  most 
graphic  description  of  what  took  place  with 
reference  to  this  very  question  of  the  West 
Indian  Colonies.  It  appears  that  the  West 
Indian  interest  did  not  take  a  very  decided 
part  in  resisting  in  1846  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  and  a  proposition  was  made  to 
the  late  Lord  George  Bentinck,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  failed  to  aid  the 
Protectionist  Opposition,  he  should  be  a 
party  to  no  longer  supporting  the  protec- 
tion which  the  West  Indies  enjoyed.  What 
said  the  noble  Lord  in  reply?  With  a 
signal  shake  of  the  head,  with  a  flash  of 
that  beaming  eye,  and  with  a  curl  of  that 
scornful  lip,  he  made  these  observations: 
He  said,  "  No !  we  exist  only  by  our  prin- 
ciples ;  we  are  not  Privy  Councillors,  but 
we  are  honest  men;  we  must  stand  by  our 
principles,  and  we  must  protect  the  West 
Indian  interest.'*  Now,  Sir,  observe,  the 
Gentlemen  opposite  are  Privy  Councillors, 
and  they  have  abandoned  the  principle  of 
protection.  But  I  do  not  draw  the  inference 
— I  should  be  unjust  in  the  extreme  if  I 
did — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this 
change  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  right  hon. 
und  hon.  Gentlemen,  those  I  see  on  the 
Sir  J,  Oraham 


Treasury  bench,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
dishonest  change.  I  remember  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton, 
an  admirable  speech,  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  in  1846,  in  which,  in  his  own  most 
powerful  manner,  and  with  the  utmost  suc- 
cinctness and  brevity,  he  stated  the  whole 
case,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  in  favour  of 
free  trade,  with  extraordinary  clearness 
and  great  eloquence.  I  dissented,  cer- 
tainly, from  one  passage  in  the  noble 
Lord*s  speech,  in  which  he  advocated  a 
fixed  duty  on  com ;  but  there  was  a  pas- 
sage in  it  which  bears  on  the  point  to 
which  I  was  referring,  and  which  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  repeating  to  the  House. 
I  will  not  answer  for  the  exact  words,  but 
this  is  the  substance  of  his  remarks :  The 
noble  Lord  said  (and  long  experience  had 
made  him  wise),  "  if  the  force  of  circum- 
stances should  ever  pl^e  those  Gentle- 
men,'' including  Lord  George  Bentinck 
and  those  who  acted  most  strenuously  with 
him,  "  on  the  Treasury  bench,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  six  months  will  not  elapse  before 
their  opinions  will  undergo  great  change 
and  modification."  Something  was  said 
about  fever,  and  the  noble  Lord  added, 
''  There  are  certain  climates  which  are 
specifics  for  certain  diseases.  Take  any 
Protectionist ;  let  the  fever,  or  the  type  of 
it  which  besets  him,  be  as  malignant  and 
inflammatory  as  you  please ;  place  him  in 
Downing-street,  and  I  will  undertake  to 
say  that  there  will  be  a  speedy  and  per- 
manent cure."  [See  3  Hansard,  Ixxxvi. 
255.]  r  remember  when  the  late  Mr. 
Porter,  whose  loss  I  most  sincerely  de- 
plore, was  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  it 
was  always  said  that  his  accounts  were 
cooked  and  prepared.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  could  hardly  believe  it  possible  that 
our  exports  had  increased  to  70,000,0001., 
our  imports  to  100,000,000^.  Sugar  has 
been  mentioned,  and,  with  regard  to  that 
article,  they  thought  it  hardly  possible  that 
while  the  duty  was  diminished  by  100  per 
cent,  the  quantity  imported  should  have  in- 
creased by  one-third ;  that  the  retail  price 
should  have  fallen  one-half,  and  that  all 
this  time  the  revenue  from  sugar  should 
not  be  decreased,  but  augmented.  All  these 
things  then  seemed  incredible  to  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  but  now  there  is  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  county  of 
Oxford  (Mr.  Henley)  at  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Ho  is  a  man  whom  I  know  to  be  very 
capable  of  sifting  facts  and  figures,  while 
as  President  of  the  Board^ip  is  resnonsible 
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for  these  documents,  and  1  am  certain  that 
he  has  verified  the  facts  which  were  hefore 
shown  by  the  Returns,  and  that  he  believes 
fully  what  he  authenticates  by  his  signa- 
ture as  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
what  is  asserted  in  this  Resolution,  which 
affirms  broadly  and  openly  the  principle  of 
free-trade,  as  opposed  to  protection.  There 
is  another  point  upon  which  I  desire  to 
make  an  observation  or  two.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer commented  last  night,  rather  un- 
advisedly as  1  thought,  upon  the  use  of  the 
word  "  compensation,"  imputed  to  him, 
and  said  that  he  was  not  aware  that  any- 
where, except  at  hustings  or  electimis,  that 
word  had  ever  been  used  by  him;  that, 
probably,  we  might  find  it  by  hunting 
among  election  speeches,  but  that  in  the 
House  no  such  term  could  be  adduced  as 
having  fallen  from  him.  We  might  look  at 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  at 
Aylesbury,  but,  without  being  disposed  to 
go  word-catching  at  this  time  of  night, 
and  at  this  period  of  the  debate,  I  may 
express  my  surprise  when  1  heard,  in  that 
able  speech  made  last  evening  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  B.  Os- 
borne), without  ruiging  through  the  pages 
of  Eansard,  thn  passage,  attributed  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who,  as  1 
thought,  most  unequivocally  denied  the 
use  of  the  word  '*  compensation."  On 
the  14th  of  May,  1850,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  1  beliei^e,  seconded  a  Motion 
made  by  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  for  an 
alteration  in  the  Com  Laws,  and  said  upon 
that  occasion : — 

'*  I  ask  you  to  protect  the  rights  and  interests 
of  labour  generally ;  in  the  first  place  by  allowing 
no  free  imports  from  countries  which  meet  you 
with  countenrailing  duties;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  with  respect  to  agricultural  produce," — to 
do  what? — "to  compensate  the  soU  for  the  bur- 
dens from  which  other  classes  are  free,  by  an 
equivalent  daty."    [3  Hansard,  cxi.  86.] 

Now,  Sir,  a  good  deal  has  been  said  about 
bowing  to  public  opinion.  I  would  first 
of  all  observe,  that  1  do  not  think  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws  was  carried  by 
"bowing."  In  the  next  place,  with  re- 
ference to  the  use  of  strong  language, 
those  who  supported  that  repeal  were  not 
always  treated  with  exemplary  courtesy  in 
Parliament,  nor  were  the  expressions  used 
with  reference  to  those  persons  exactly  such 
as  we  generally  use  in  the  society  of  gentle- 
men .  T he  hon .  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
(Mr.  Cobden)  on  a  former  occasion  has  refer- 
red to  what  be  called  the  Christian  forbear- 
ance of  the  friends  and  colleagues  of  the 
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late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  expressed  some- 
what his  surprise  that  they  had  been  so 
moderate  in  their  language,  so  forbearing 
in  their  retaliation.  Now,  Sir,  1  said  last 
night,  and  1  said  tnily,  that  in  framing 
these  Resolutions  1  had  endeavoured  to  do 
so  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  temper  in  which 
I  believe  my  right  hon.  Friend,  had  he 
been  now  alive,  would,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, have  framed  them.  And,  Sir, 
the  term  used  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  was  a  happy  one.  He  used 
tAe  term  "  Christian  forbearance."  Now, 
1  knew  my  right  hon.  Friend  well.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South  Wiltshire  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  has  paid 
to  him  this  evening  a  well-deserved  and 
eloquent  tribute.  Amidst  all  his  charac- 
teristics, 1  should  say  the  Christian  tem- 
per and  forgiveness  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  was  that  which  most  distinguished 
him.  1  say,  also,  that  he  always  considered 
what,  under  circumstances  of  public  emer- 
gency, it  was  politic  to  do  in  reference  to  the 
good  of  the  country,  and  the  maintenance  of 
tho  cause,  which  he  espoused.  The  hon. 
Member  for  West  Surrey  (Mr.  Drummond) 
referred,  in  the  course  of  this  evening,  to 
ancient  history,  as  far  back  as  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period.  1  do  not  wish  to  incur  the 
charge  of  pedantry  by  going  back  to  a 
part  of  history  still  more  ancient,  but 
there  is  a  passage  in  Roman  history,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  recorded  by  Livy,  and  com- 
mented on  by  Machiavelli  as  a  master- 
piece of  policy,  which  I  think  is  worth 
adducing  now.  I  refer  to  that  passage 
relative  to  the  furcce  caudince,  where  po- 
tions of  the  Roman  army  suffered  great 
disgrace  at  the  hands  of  the  Samnites, 
and  where  the  question  was,  how  they 
were  to  be  treated.  The  first  advice  given 
was  that  they  should  be  liberated.  That 
was  said  not  to  be  an  expedient  course; 
and  then  the  question  was  asked,  "  Shall 
we  take  a  middle  course  ?  "  The  answer 
was,  "  Exterminate  them  ;  there  is  no 
middle  course  of  safety  with  reference  to 
those  who  are  Roman  citizens."  So  I  say 
with  reference  to  this  question.  It  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  with  prudence  in  a  contest 
like  this  to  brand  your  antagonists;  if  you 
seek  for  security  to  the  country,  for  the 
blessing  of  peace,  and  for  the  settlement 
of  this  question,  you  must  settle  it  on 
equal  terms.  I  do  not  accuse  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  of  anything  unworthy  in 
the  course  they  now  deem  it  their  duty  to 
take.  I  do  not  wish^o  stigmatize  them  by 
seeking  their  consent  to  that  which  thei^ 
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honour  refiueB  to  accept.  I  think  it  is 
enough  to  sustain  this  great  cause  by  the 
use  of  words  which  cover  all  the  principles 
for  which  I  have  contended,  and  for  which 
I  am  ready  still  to  contend  when  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Qovemment  are  brought  for- 
ward. There  is  no  man  in  any  part  of  the 
House  more  ready  to  reject  the  doctrine 
of  compensation  said  to  be  due  to  the 
landed  interest,  and  any  measure  of  that 
description  founded  upon  that  claim  will 
be  resisted  by  me  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power;  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  to  call 
upon  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  now  to  de- 
clare that  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  in 
1846,  which  they  so  strenuously  resisted^ 
is  in  the  abstract  just,  is  not  exactly  the 
course  we  ought  to  take,  and  I  am  not  sur- 
prised, on  the  whole,  that  they  reject  the 
original  Resolution.  I,  for  one,  shall  not 
depart  from  the  words  which  I  admit  are 
verbatim  et  litercttim  what  I  myself  pre- 
pared. It  is  painful  for  me  to  vote  against 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  Villiers),  and  those 
Gentlemen  with  whom  on  principle  in  this 
matter  I  entirely  agree;  but  I  should  think 
myself  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  my 
fellow-countnrmen  if  I  hesitated  to  state 
that  which  1  really  feel,  and  which  I  am 
piepared  sincerely  to  abide  by. 

Mr.  PHILLIPS  said :  I  was  not  going 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  about  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Protection  and  Free- 
trade,  for  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  only 
question  before  the  House  was,  which  of 
two  Resolutions  we  should  adopt — that  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton,  or 
that  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton.  That  as  one  of  the  new  Mem- 
bers, or,  to  use  the  noble  Lord's  expres- 
sion, one  of  the  greenhorns  who  had  lately 
alighted  on  the  benches  of  this  House,  I 
claimed  one  privilege — not  that  of  being  lis- 
tened to  with  indulgence,  for  that  I  felt 
sure  would  be  accorded  to  me — but  that  of 
reading  the  Resolutions  in  their  plain  and 
natural  sense — in  the  sense  in  which  999 
men  in  every  1000  out  of  the  House  would 
understand  them.  If  I  interpreted  the 
Resolution  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton by  the  meanings  affixed  to  it  by 
different  speakers,  the  more  one  listened 
the  less  one  nnder^tood.  In  one  spo^Lkcr^a 
mouth  it  assumed  ilie  shape  of  a  vote  of  t^oQ- 
fidence,  or  tho  contrary,  fu  tho  Govornment; 
in  another,  that  of  a  tributo  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel;  in  aaothor,  that  of  fixiug 
the  great  seal  on  the  charter  of  fr^^e  mdua* 
try,  until  ait  last  it  appeared  to  become  oq& 
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vast  allegory,  according  to  the  definition 
given  of  allegory  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Hood,  "  putting  one  thing  to  stand  for  an- 
other that  was  not  it,  like  a  Member  of 
Parliament  standing  for  a  county."  As  I 
had  to  select  between  the  two  Resolutions, 
I  felt  that  with  regard  to  one  of  them, 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhamp* 
ton,  it  seemed  to  put  Members  like  my- 
self somewhat  iti  the  situation  of  the 
character  in  Sheridan's  play  of  the  Bivalg^ 
who,  when  he  is  saying  and  doing  nothing, 
is  suddenly  thus  addressed  by  another  gen- 
tleman :  **  With  regard  to  that  matter, 
Captain,  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  in 
opinioft  with  you. ' '  To  which  the  rejoinder 
is,  "  Upon  my  word,  then,  you  must  be  a 
subUe  disputant,  because  I  happened  just 
then  to  be  expressing  no  opinion  at  all." 
The  conversation  then  proceeds,  '*  That's 
no  reason,  for,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
a  man  may  thmk  an  untruth  as  weU  as 
speak  one."  *f  Very  true,  Sir;  but  if  a 
man  never  utters  his  thoughts,  I  should 
think  they  might  stand  a  chance  of  escap- 
ing controversy."  My  present  position 
may  be  described  in  a  similar  vein  of  int^- 
rogatory  and  answer.  You  are  going  to 
reimpose  a  tax  on  the  bread  of  the  people. 
I  answer  that  I  am  not  going  to  do  any 
such  thing.  I  say  that  the  Act  of  184o 
was  wise,  just,  and  beneficial.  Wliat  do 
you  say  to  that  ?  I  reply  that  I  have  no- 
thing to  say  on  the  subject,  for  I  do  not 
see  that  my  opinion  on  what  is  passed  can 
be  of  particular  consequence  to  any  one. 
Here,  then,  a  contest  is  forced  on  me 
which  I  cannot  decline,  and  I  shall  vote 
for  the  Resolution  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton,  because  it  recognises 
two  kinds  of  protection,  neither  of  which 
need  alarm  the  sensitive  ears  of  the  hon. 
Members  for  Manchester  and  the  West 
Riding — protection  of  fame  that  is  part 
from  being  made  the  subject  of  debate, 
and  protection  of  the  private  opinions  of 
Members  from  unauthorised  inquisition. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  Sir,  1  now 
entertain  the  hope,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  House,  that  there  exists  a  strong  de- 
sire to  bring  this  discussion  to  a  close  to- 
night ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  exhausted 
state  of  the  debate  would  well  justify  us  in 
not  prolonging  it  so  as  to  extend  it  into 
aiiotijcr  ;v<?ek.  But,  Sir,  I  have  borno 
too  krgo  a  part  in  these  discussions,  and  I 
have  been  too  frequently  referred  to  in 
tho  course  of  ihh  (iobate,  not  to  ask  the 
indulgence  of  tho  House  whilst  I  make 
kief  obaorvatioQS  on  the  state  of  the 
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question  now  under  our  oonsideration.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr.  C.  VillierB),  in  a  speech  remark- 
aUe  for  its  great  ability,  but  whioh  was 
necessarily  confined  yeiy  much  to  the 
questions  on  which  he  had  to  treat — those 
questions  of  economical  and  commercial 
policy  which  have  been  for  so  many  years 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament — 
moved  certain  Resolutions,  the  first  of 
which  went  to  affirm  the  benefits  which 
recent  legislation  had  conferred  upon  this 
country,  and  especially  upon  the  indus- 
trious classes ;  the  second,  that  the  exten- 
sion of  Free  Trade,  as  opposed  to  Protec- 
tion, would  be  the  best  mode  of  enabling 
tiie  property  and  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
try to  Wr  the  burdens  to  which  it  was  ex- 
pceed;  and  the  third,  that  the  House  would 
be  ready  to  take  into  their  consideration 
any  measures  which  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters might  lay  on  the  table  on  these  sub- 
jects. Now,  Bir,  if  there  had  been  any- 
thing of  a  party  character  in  the  speech  of 
my  hon.  Friend,  the  right  hon.  Qentleman 
opposite  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
might  have  been  justified  in  saying  that 
the  object  of  my  hon.  Friend's  Motion  was 
to  displace  the  Government,  and  make  the 
matter  entirely  a  party  question.  But  my 
hon.  Friend  gave  no  opportunity  for  any 
remark  of  that  sort.  His  impartiality  was 
rather  the  sul^ect  of  comment.  He  said 
that  the  two  Qovemments,  past  and  pre- 
sent, had  such  a  family  l^eness  to  each 
other,  that  he  did  not  much  care  whether 
the  Government  of  the  day  was  formed  from 
Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  or 
from  Gentlemen  on  the  otiier  side — cer- 
tainly no  very  strong  party  declaration  on 
the  part  of  a  person  who  has  been  said  to 
have  brought  forward  his  Resolutions  solely 
from  party  motives,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
displacing  of  the  Government.  However, 
Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  tiie  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Bxchequer  chose  to  consider 
the  question  in  that  lighl,  and  instead  of 
making  any  answer  to  the  statements  of 
my  hon.  Friend,  instead  of  controverting 
any  of  his  arguments,  he  entered  into  state- 
ments as  to  the  conduct  of  the  party  of 
which  he  has  been  the  leader  for  the  last 
few  years,  and  declared  that  it  would  be 
dishonourable  for  them  to  accept  the  Reso- 
lution of  my  hen.  Friend.  Kow,  Sir,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentieman  has  chosen  to 
bring  that  question  before  the  House — 
although  it  was  not  before  the  House  for- 
maUy — I  shall  not  refrain  from  making  a 
few  obaervatiom  on  his  statements.    But  I 


think  it  is  due  to  the  question  itself  tiiat  I 
should  state  my  view  of  tiie  Resolutions 
now  under  consideration. 

Before  my  hon.  Friend  had  proposed 
these  Resolutions,  I  understood  tiiey  had 
been  assented  to  by  most  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  have  taken  tiie  lead  on  the 
great  question  of  Free  Trade.  I  under- 
stand, also,  that  my  hon.  Friend,  acting  as 
I  think  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  m  order  to 
conciliate  all  parties,  had  considted  various 
Members  of  this  House ;  amongst  otiiers, 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr. 
Gobden),  and  tiie  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  Bright),  who  had  a  right  to 
be  consulted ;  ^so  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmer- 
ston),  the  right  hon.  Gentieman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Gladstone),  and  the  right  hon.  Gentieman 
the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  J.  Graham). 
As  I  understand,  without  professing  to 
know  their  individual  sentiments,  my  hon. 
Friend  had  the  full  concurrence  of  those 
hon.  Members.  However,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Carlisle  made  a 
statement  last  night,  with  respect  to  an- 
other form  of  Resdution,  of  which  eridentiy 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
had  heard,  and  of  which,  "  for  the  sake  of 
greater  accuracy,*'  he  had  obtained  a  copy. 
The  noble  Lord,  in  the  speech  which  he 
addressed  to  the  House,  regretted  that 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
could  not  agree  to  the  Resolutions  before 
them,  and  stated  various  grounds  for 
changes  of  opinion,  and  observed  that  the 
House  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  private 
opinions  of  public  men,  in  which  remark  I 
cannot  say  that  I  concur  with  him,  and 
the  noble  Lord  concluded  by  proposing  cer- 
tain Resolutions  which  appeared  to  please 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  to  give  them  im- 
mense relief,  and  which  seem^  to  be  a  plas- 
ter for  their  wounded  honour.  Those  Re- 
solutions, whilst  relieving  the  minds  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  caused  a  great  dirision 
amongst  hon.  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
» House,  who  had  before  been  united.  Such 
being  the  state  of  the  questioui  I  have  to 
consider  what  course  I  ought  to  pursue ; 
and  in  the  first  place  I  must  declare  that 
both  sets  of  Resolutions  are  exceedingly 
well  framed,  that  both  seem  to  me  to  go 
generally  to  the  same  object.  Each  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts.  Each  affirms  in  the 
first  place  the  benefits  which  our  conuner- 
cial  legislation,  during  the  bst  few  years 
has  conferred  upon  the  country  and  upon 
the  workbg  classes  each  affinns  tiiat  it  i^ 
Y2  ^  o 
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necessary  to  maintain  and  to  pursue  that 
policy — and  the  last  Resolution  affirms  that 
the  House  will  be  ready  to  take  into  its 
consideration  the  measures  that  may  be 
brought  before  it.  Therefore,  Sir,  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  the  Resolutions  which 
were  first  proposed  by  a  Member  of  this 
House,  in  whom  all  those  who  value  free- 
trade  principles  could  confide,  are  entitled 
to  precedence,  and  it  would  ill  become  my 
sense  of  duty  to  giro  a  TOte  which  would 
set  aside  those  Resolutions.  That,  Sir,  is 
the  question  which  you  will  have  to  put  at 
the  end  of  this  long  discussion,  for  you  will 
have  to  ask  the  House  whether  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  shall  stand  part  of 
the  question,  or,  in  other  terms,  whether 
those  words  are  to  be  at  once  rejected,  and 
not  put  to  the  House  as  the  main  question 
for  consideration. 

Now,  Sir,  I  own  I  should  have  been  dis- 
posed to  say  that  if  the  Resolutions  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton,  drawn  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Carlisle,  had  been  proposed 
in  the  first  place,  and  the  Resolutions  of 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton had  been  moved  as  an  Amend- 
ment, I  should  have  pursued  the  same 
course  which  I  am  now  taking.  I  should 
have  voted  for  the  Resolutions  of  the  noble 
Lord  standing  part  of  the  question,  and 
against  the  Resolutions  moved  as  an 
Amendment.  They  appear  to  me  to  be 
very  nearly  the  same.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  they  are  the  same  in  the  views  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  But  as  they 
both  coincide  and  concur  with  my  senti- 
ments, I  think  it  my  duty  to  prefer  that 
which  was  first  proposed  to  the  House. 
But,  it  is  said,  there  are  words  in  the  Re- 
solution of  my  hon.  Friend  which  give 
ofience  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and 
that,  being  an  assembly  of  Gentlemen,  we 
ought  not  to  ask  them  to  coucur  in  that 
which  is  offensive  to  their  feelings  and  de- 
grading to  their  honour.  I  certainly  do 
not  wish  any  Gentleman  to  agree  to  that 
which  he  thinks  contrary  to  his  honour.  I 
am  only  speaking  of  my  own  sentiments 
and  views,  and  I  certainly  could  not  ask 
hon.  Members  to  concur  in  Resolutions  to 
which  they  attribute  that  effect.  But  I  do 
not  see  why  I  should  make  my  vote  depend 
upon  their  feelings.  But  let  me  ask  what 
is  it  that  gives  this  great  offence,  because 
I  own  it  does  appear  to  me  that  they  are 
more  sensitive  than  the  case  naturally  calls 
for.  The  words  objected  to  are  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  in  1846  was 
Lord  John  Bustell 


"  wise,  just,  and  beneficial."    Well,  as  I 
stated  last  night,  hon.  Gentleman'  have  no 
hesitation   in   declaring  that  that  policy 
which  rendered  com  cheap — which  pro- 
vided for  the  admission  of  foreign  com, 
and  thereby  made  the  food  of  the  people 
abundant  and  cheap,  as  the  noble  Lord 
declares  in  his  Resolution — they  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  Parliament  was 
"  wise"  in  enacting  the  law,  but  they  will 
not  say  that  the  Act  was  a  "  wise  Act." 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  remarkable 
refinement.   Then  with  respect  to  the  word 
"  beneficial."    You  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring,  according  to  the  Resolutions  of 
the  noble  Lord  for  which  you  are  all  going 
to  vote,  that  the  improved  condition  of  the 
country,    and  especially  of  the    working 
classes,  is  owing  to  recent  leg^lation,  and 
also  that  that  policy  should  be  further  pur- 
sued.    When  Gentlemen  admit  that  great 
benefits  have  flowed  from  that  policy — 
that  the  food  of  the  people  has  been  im- 
proved thereby,  and  that  great  benefits 
have  been  conferred  on  the  whole   body 
of  the   people — I   do  not  see  why  they 
should  deny  that  that  policy  has  been  be- 
neficial.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  say, 
"  Here  is  a  measure  which  Parliament 
in  its  wisdom  has  enacted,  and  which  has 
conferred  gteai  benefits  on  the  people,  but 
yet  we  will  never  say  it  is  either  wise  or 
beneficial."    The  right   hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  has  no  ob- 
jection to  admit  the  wisdom  of  Parliament, 
or  the  benefits  that  have  flowed  from  the 
measure;  but  as  to  saying  it  is  "  wise  and 
beneficial,"  he  declares  that  he  will  oppose 
the  expression,  and  that  nothing  shall  make 
him  consent  to  it.     I  consider  this  to  be 
another  very  fine  scrapie,  and  it  reminds 
me  of  a  remark  made  by  Lord  Plunkett 
with  reference  to  one  of  the  scraples  of 
Lord  Brougham,    when   he  said  it  was 
rather  more  fit  for  a  novel,  to  be  called 
The  Delicate  Distress,  than  for  that  House. 
But  now  there  is  one  word  which  is  more 
difficult  still  for  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
to  agree  to,  and  that  is  the  word  '*  just." 
Well,   but  I  do  not  see  why  that  word 
"just"  should  be  such  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.     I 
have  always  considered  the  Cora  Laws  as 
laws  not  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  any 
particular  class,  or  to  be  continued  on  that 
ground;  but  as  being,  in  the  first  place, 
in  harmony  with  the  general  policy  of  the 
country,  which  was  the  protection  of  na- 
tive industry — the  protection  amongst  other 
producers,  of  the  producers  of  com..    And 
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in  the  next  place,  understood  the  question 
to  be  one  of  public  policy,  and  that  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  raise  within  our- 
selves, vithin  our  own  soil,  sufficient  food 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  people.  These 
were  the  great  public  reasons  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Com  Laws.  But  the  mo- 
ment Parliament  decided  that  it  was  not 
wise  to  keep  up  the  system  of  Protection 
— that  it  was  not  wise  to  diminish  the  food 
of  our  own  people,  and  make  the  food  dear 
in  order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  hav- 
ing it  all  produced  within  ourselves — from 
the  moment  such  a  declaration  was  made, 
these  laws  ceased  to  be  just,  because 
they  could  only  be  considered  just  when 
justified  on  the  ground  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. So  soon  as  Parliament  declared 
that  they  were  not  for  the  public  welfare — 
that  none  but  a  certain  class,  such  as  the 
owners  of  land,  could  profit  by  them,  and 
that  the  great  body  of  the  nation  were 
sot  benefited  by  them — the  laws  at  once 
ceased  to  be  just,  and  were  stamped  with 
the  mark  of  injustice.  Now,  willing  as  I 
should  be  to  see  a  Resolution  to  which  the 
whole  body  of  the  Free  Traders  in  the  House 
will  assent,  yet  I  own  I  cannot  say  that 
the  objections  stated  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  are  so  reasonable  that  I  ought  to 
alter  my  vote,  and  refuse  to  vote  for  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  which  have  been  raised. 

There  is»  however,  another  reason  why 
it  may  be  said  some  injustice  was  attached 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  that 
is  that  the  repeal  was  so  sudden.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  sudden  repeal  acted  un- 
justly, and  that  a  great  body  of  the  most 
deserving  class  were  thereby  exposed  to 
great  hardships.  But  if  that  be  so,  I  do 
not  see  that  I  am  at  all  to  blame  in  that 
respect,  because,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
minded me  last  night,  I  had  in  the  year 
1841,  and  in  the  year  1840,  proposed  an 
8s.  duty,  in  order  that  the  change  might 
be  more  gradual.  And  even  in  1845  I 
still  proposed  a  fixed  duty  with  a  similar 
view.  But  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would 
never  listen  to  such  a  change  as  that.  And 
although  I  repeatedly  told,  amongst  other 
persons,  the  present  Prime  Minister,  Lord 
berby,  that  if  he  would  not  consent  to  such 
change  he  would  find  himself  at  last  de- 
prived of  all  Protection,  he  still  went  on 
obstinately  refusing  any  snch  change.  The 
change  occurred  as  I  had  predicted.  It 
swept  away  the  whole  of  the  Com  Laws; 
and  Lord  Dethj,  who  treated  me  as  the 


greatest  enemy  of  the  farmers  in  1845, 
and  said  that  8s.  was  no  Protection  at  all, 
endeavoured  in  1851 — ^but  endeavoured  in 
vain — to  get  some  Member  of  the  House 
to  propose  a  duty  of  no  more  than  5s.  I 
mention  these  facts  because  I  was  placed 
at  that  time  in  very  painful  circumstances. 
I  was  held  up  in  1841  as  the  great  enemy 
of  the  farmers,  as  wishing  to  destroy  their 
prospects  and  their  interest,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  render  me  odious  in 
their  eyes.  I  felt  this  very  much.  My 
family  had  always  been  connected  with  the 
land,  and  I  could  not  but  feel  it  painful  to 
be  held  up  to  odium  on  this  account.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  some  satisfaction  to  me  now  to 
see  that  the  very  measure  for  which  they 
held  me  up  to  odium  is  a  boon  which  they 
own  to  be  unattainable,  and  which  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  secure. 

Having  said  thus  much  with  regard  to 
the  past  advice  which  I  ventured  to  give 
them,  I  will  venture  to  say  a  few  words 
with  respect  to  a  question  which  has  been 
raised  during  the  last  few  days,  which  is 
likely  to  become  of  very  great  importance, 
and  upon  which,  I  fear,  we  have  had  the 
signal  of  a  fresh  struggle  held  out  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer — I  mean  the  question  of 
what  he  will  not  call  "  compensation,"  but 
which  I  believe  he  caUs  **  relief,"  to  the 
landed  interest.  Sir,  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  as  little  believed  by  the  landed  interest 
and  by  the  farmers  when  I  speak  upon  this 
subject  as  when  I  said  that  the  Cora  Laws 
would  probably  be  repealed,  and  that  an 
8s.  duty  would  be  more  than  the  farmers 
could  get.  But,  Sir,  it  is  certainly  my 
opinion  that  it  would  not  be  wise  for  the 
landed  interest  to  ask  for  any  special  re- 
lief, or  any  special  benefit,  whether  it  be 
called  compensation  or  relief.  In  the  first 
place,  let  the  House  observe  that  the  land- 
ed interest,  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land,  and  the  labourers  upon  that  land, 
form  a  great  part  of  the  property  and 
population  of  this  country,  and  that  it  is 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
them  when  you  relieve  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  at  large  from  any  species  of 
taxation  upon  industry  or  property.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  his  calculations,  used  to 
reckon  the  property  of  the  landed  interest 
at  about  one-third  of  the  whole  property  of 
the  country.  It  does  not  much  signify 
what  the  proportion  is,  but  taking  it  at 
one-third,  you  will  observe  that  if  you  have 
a  redttoUon  of  12,000,000{.  of  taxation,^ 
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4,000,0002.  of  that  relief  is  given  to  the 
landed  interest.  If  you  have,  as  no  donbt 
YOU  have  had  within  the  last  ten  years, 
7,000,000{.  of  taxes  remitted  over  the 
amount  imposed,  more  than  2>000,000Z.  of 
the  taxes  so  remitted  have  gone  to  the 
landed  interest.  And  that  is  a  remis- 
sion of  taxation  of  which  no  man  can 
complain.  That  is  a  just  and  fair  ad- 
vantage, which  thej,  being  a  part  of  the 
property  and  population  of  the  isountry, 
highly  deserve.  They  ei^oy,  with  the  rest 
of  the  community,  that  great  benefit.  The 
cost  of  production  is  rendered  less,  their 
whole  industry  is  made  more  produetive, 
and  not  a  single  manufacturer  or  merchant 
will  say  a  word  against  their  receiving  that 
benefit.  But  if  you  say  you  will  give  a 
special  relief  to  the  landed  interest,  and  if 
you  say  that  tbat  special  relief  is  to  be 
given  by  the  two  Hous^  of  Parliament, 
which  consist  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
mainly,  of  persons  who  are  owners  of  tiie 
land,  yott  at  once  set  up  the  landed  in* 
terest  as  an  object  of  suspicion  and  of  envy 
— you  are  making  the  otner  classes  of  the 
country  think  that  you  are  not  acting  fairly 
by  the  country  at  large,  but  tbat  you  show 
a  favour  and  preference  to  one  particular 
body.  From  my  birth  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  great  agricultural  proprie- 
tors, and  I  trust,  for  the  sake  of  the  land- 
ed interest,  tbat  the  right  hon.  Gentieman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  not 
in  his  approaching  statement  ask  for  some 
special  favour  for  them»  whether  he  calls 
it  compensation  or  otherwise;  but  if  you 
can  remit  taxes-^if  you  can  confer  a  bene- 
fit on  the  people  of  this  country-^make  it 
large  and  general,  but  do  not  make  it  spe- 
cial and  particular. 

^  With  respect  to  these  conflicting  Resolu- 
tions, I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving that  I  do  not  agree  in  the  view 
which  I  understand  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
(Mr.  Cobden),  that  the  word  ''just"  shuts 
out  all  question  of  compensation  to  the 
landed  interest  for  the  losses  which  they 
may  have  sustained.  I  think  it  would 
certainly  bar  any  positive  cbim — it  would 
bar  their  si^ng  "we  are  losers  of  so 
much,  and  are  entitled  to  so  much."  fiut 
it  never  would  prevent  a  Minisier  from 
saying  "  the  landed  interest  are  in  a  state 
of  difficulty  and  distress,  and  I  propose  to 
you  to  give  relief  to  that  interest."  Long 
before  the  Corn  Laws  were  touched,  I 
remember  Ohancelk>rs  of  the  Exchequer 
oomiog  down  aod  prc^pesing  coosiderable 
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relief  to  the  agricultural  interest  without 
reference  to  their  having  snfPered  losses  in 
consequence  of  the  Com  Laws.  Nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  give  that  turn  to 
any  proposal.  Although  the  insertion  of 
the  word  ''just "  may  seem  to  shut  out 
the  claim  of  compensation,  I  do  not  see 
that  it  effectually  does  so,  and  I  do  not  see 
that  there  is  any  difference  between  the 
two  sets  of  Resolutions  on  that  special 
ground.  An  hon.  Gentleman  has  advert- 
ed to  the  advice  which  we,  as  Ministera  of 
the  Crown,  gave  to  the  Sovereign  with 
respect  to  the  insertion  of  certain  words 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  last  year; 
and  it  has  always  been  represented  that 
that  Speech  described  the  agriculturists  as 
in  a  state  of  distress,  and  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty had  called  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  distresses  of  the  agricultural 
interest.  Now,  I  must  ask  the  House  to 
listen  to  the  terms  of  that  Speech,  and  it 
will  then  see  that  the  meaning  has  not 
been  exactly  represented,  and  that  omis- 
sions have  been  made  of  very  great  im- 
portance. The  following  are  the  words  in 
the  Speech  which  Her  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  deliver  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  of 
Parliament  in  1851 :— > 

"Hie  State  of  the  Oommeree  and  BlanufiM- 
tnreB  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  heea  sooh  aa  to 
afEbrd  general  Emplojment  to  the  Laboariqg 
Claases.  I  have  to  lament,  howerer,  the  DiAoul- 
tiei  which  are  still  felt  bj  that  important  Bodj 
among  My  People  who  are  Owners  and  Oeoupiers 
of  Land.  Bat  it  is  Mj  oonftdent  Hope  that  the 
prosperous  Condition  of  other  Olassos  of  My  Sub- 
jeots  will  have  a  ikToaraUe  EflEeot  in  dfrnioishinif 
those  DifOoulties,  and  promoting  the  Interests  of 
Agriculture." 

Now,  Sir,  these  words  were  especnally 
meant  to  show  that  the  Goverament  ,did 
not  propose  any  particolar  relief  for  agri- 
cnlturOt  but  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the 
Government  of  the  day.  that  agrienltore 
would  recover  from  its  diflkulties,  owiag 
to  the  prosperous  state  of  the  oommeree 
and  manufactures  of  England;  and  I  b«* 
Ueve  that  that  expectation  has  been  oom* 
pletely  fulfilled.  My  belief  is  that  the  ill* 
creased  consumption  which  has  followed 
from  your  commehsial  l^sktion  has  been 
such  that,  with  respect  to  many  artiolaa  d 
&rm  produce,  a  very  suffioient»  not  to  eaj 
a  high  price  is  obtained,  and,  above  all,  thai 
the  value  of  the  article  of  land  has  been 
lately  very  oonaiderably  enhanced,  and  ia 
now  of  very  great  value  in  the  market. 
A  statement  was  made  the  other  day  by 
the  hen.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attar* 
ney  General  for  Ireland^  which  aboMd 
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that  in  Scotkiid  the  yalue  of  land  had 
greatly  improved;  and  only  the  other  day 
an  estate  in  Northamptonfthire  was  sold 
for  forty  years*  purchase.  My  helief  is, 
that  the  agricultural  interest  is  not  to  he 
taken  for  a  distressed  interest;  and  on 
that  ground  I  shall  object  to  any  special 
relief  on  the  ground  pointed  out. 

Having  stated  my  views  with  respect 
to  these  Resolutions — having  staled  the 
course  which  I  took  when  I  was  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown — I  will  now  refer  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  speech  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, in  answer  to  the  Motion  of  my 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  Villiers).  The  argu- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  GenUeman  went  to 
show  that  he,  and  the  party  with  whom  ho 
acts,  had  since  the  year  184:6  never  at- 
tempted the  restoration  of  Protection,  hut 
that  they  had  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the 
burdens,  to  mitigate  the  distresses  of  cer- 
tain classes  whose  interests  it  is  alleged 
have  suffered  from  recent  legislation,  with- 
out disturbing  the  settlement  then  come  to. 
Now,  Sir,  that  argument  was  very  inge- 
niously carried  out,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  quotations  were  very  appo- 
site; but  the  great  defect  was  that  the 
argument  was  wanting  in  truth.  By  pick- 
ing out  a  speech  made  by  one  Member, 
and  a  statement  made  by  another,  by 
pointing  out  the  conduct  which  he  himself 
had  pursued  at  various  times,  he  seemed 
to  afford  something  like  a  proof  that  the 
conduct  of  his  party  had  been  such  as  he 
described  it  to  have  been.  But  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  look  to  other  facts,  and  some 
of  those  facts  were  stated  last  night  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr,  B. 
Osborne)  in  a  manner  not  very  agreeable, 
I  believe,  to  hon»  Gentlemen  opposite. 
There  are  abundance  of  facts  all  around 
us.  Supposing  every  volume  of  Hansard 
to  be  burnt,  there  would  remain  in  our 
memories  suiScient  to  prove  that  the  Pro- 
iactionist  party  have  been  trying,  since 
1846,  to  restore  Protection,  and  destroy 
the  system  of  commercial  policy  establish- 
ed by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  Puke  of 
Richmond,  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity, 
always  said, ''  Turn  out  the  Ministry,  set 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  you  for- 
mers will  have  Protection  back  again." 
I  cannot  be  so  much  surprised  as  my 
hon.  Friend  that  the  noble  Duke  has  not 
lately  appeared  in  his  former  prominent 
position.  His  position  is  a  very  embar- 
rassing one.  I  have  no  doubt  he  made 
that  promise  to   the  farmers  in  the  as- 


surance that  the  Earl  of  Derby  would 
fulfil  it;  and  it  must  be  a  great  mor- 
tification to  him  to  find  that  he  has  unin- 
tentionally been  the  means  of  deceiving  a 
great  body  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  But 
beyond  what  passed  at  these  meetings, 
the  Protectionist  speeches  made  during  the 
elections  showed  that  many  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  were  fully  persuaded  that  they 
could  restore  Protection.  What  did  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  E.  Sey- 
mer)  say  ?  He  said  that  the  Protectionists 
were  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first 
class  is  composed  of  those  who  think  that 
protection  can  never  be  restored;  the  se- 
cond of  those  who  imagine  that  it  may  bo 
restored  in  time;  and  the  third  of  those 
who  would  re-establish  it  at  once.  With 
respect  to  the  two  latter  1  have  nothing  to 
say;  but  with  regard  to  the  first,  those 
namely  who  think  that  protection  never 
can  be  restored,  I  must  say  that  it  was 
not  very  candid  of  them  to  tell  the  fanners 
of  this  country  that  if  their  friends  should 
be  placed  in  power  they  would  at  once  see 
high  prices  restored.  Well,  but  the  right 
hon.  uentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, had  made  out  a  technical  case  for 
himself,  and  that  case  is,  1  think,  not  a 
very  pleasant  one  for  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. But  granting  the  case  as  it  has 
been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — 
granting  that  he  has  a  character  like  that 
which  has  been  given  to  a  predecessor  of 
his,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  wittiest  of  his 
predecessors,  Charles  Townsend  I  mean, 
of  whom  Mr.  Burke  said,  that  he  was  in- 
fiuitely  above  having  an  opinion — giving 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  credit  for  being 
like  his  predecessor  in  that  respect,  why 
then  you  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
without  thinking  Protection  could  be  re- 
stored, and  being  rather  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade,  he  has  allowed  this  great  party, 
the  great  party  of  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  to  believe  that  he  would  restore 
Protection,  when  he  never  believed  in  or 
expected  anything  of  the  kind.  I  must 
say.  Sir,  I  think  that  some  part  of  the 
House — those  who  are  called  the  Members 
of  the  Manchester  school — may  be  de- 
scribed as  interested  parties,  in  fact  they 
have  been  called  the  farmers*  enemies,  hut 
it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  other  per- 
sons more  entitled  to  that  character,  and 
I  think  the  farmers  have  this  owing  to 
them,  that  they  should  know  the  truth, 
and  that  they  should  know  the  opinion 
4rhich  eminent  men  in  this  country  equally 
entertain;  and  I  think  that  if^the 
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hon.  Gentleman  has  known  all  this,  that 
H  would  be  impossible  to  restore  Protec- 
iion,  and  that  benefits  to  the  land  must  be 
sought  elsewhere,  I  think  it  was  due  to 
that  body  to  tell  them  so,  for  without  doubt 
the  farmers  of  this  country  are  as  respect- 
able and  worthy  as  any  body  of  men  in 
the  Kingdom.  I  do  not  believe  that  upon 
these  economical  matters  they  have  rea- 
soned the  matter  to  the  foundations,  though 
they  may  have  gone  through  Adam  Smith, 
or  some  of  his  disciples;  and  I  think  that 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  friends 
had  placed  the  case  fairly  before  the  far- 
mers, and  told  them  that  the  question  had 
been  settled  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  controversy  would  have  been  at  an  end 
long  ago.  I  remember,  with  regard  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  question,  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
proposed  the  settlement  of  that  question — 
I  remember  meeting  a  farmer  and  asking 
him  his  opinion.  He  said — "  My  opinion 
would  certainly  be  against  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, but  I  see  all  the  great  men  in  Par- 
liament are  for  them,  and  therefore  I  give 
up  my  opinion  to  theirs. "  Why,  upon  this 
question  of  Protection,  I  believe  that  if  a 
fair  statement  had  been  made  to  them — 
not  with  the  view  of  exciting  discontent  at 
recent  legislation — but  if  the  truth  had 
been  fairly  told  them,  we  need  not  have 
waited  until  to-night  for  the  settlement  of 
this  question,  but  at  least  four  years  ago 
that  question  would  have  been  finally  set- 
tled by  the  general  assent  and  concurrence 
of  the  nation. 

I  must  own.  Sir,  that  what  I  must  call 
double  dealing  has  been  carried  on  up  to 
the  results  of  the  recent  elections.  Now, 
it  has  been  said  that  the  Earl  of  Derby 
has  acted  very  fairly,  that  he  put  before 
the  country  this  question,  "  Are  you  for 
Free  Trade  or  are  you  for  Protection  ?  I 
shall  be  ready  to  bring  forward  protective 
measures  if  the  decision  of  the  country  is 
in  favour  of  them;  but  otherwise  I  shall 
assent  to  the  Free  Trade  policy,  which  has 
of  late  been  adopted."  Sir,  I  certainly 
do  not  wish  to  say  anything  harsh  of  Lord 
Derby,  for  independently  of  other  consid- 
erations, in  judging  of  Lord  Derby  one 
should  look  to  what  his  previous  conduct 
had  been  with  respect  to  office.  I  cannot 
but  recall  to  mind,  in  speaking  of  the  con- 
duct of  that  noble  Lord,  that  when  I  was 
his  Colleague  in  the  Administration  of  Earl 
Grey,  he  left  that  Cabinet  because  he 
could  not  concur  in  the  measures  that  were* 
then  proposed.  Again,  in  1845,  he  left 
Lord  John  Bussell 


the  Cabinet  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  because 
he  would  not  give  his  assent  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws;  and  last  year,  when  he 
wished  to  propose  some  duties  on  com,  and 
found  that  he  could  not  make  a  Ministry 
upon  that  principle,  he  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt, and  gave  up  what  must  have  been 
the  highest  object  of  his  ambition.  Now, 
then,  I  say  that  with  regard  to  the  man, 
one  ought  not  to  judge  prematurely  or 
upon  partial  grounds  that  he  has  departed 
from  that  character  and  that  honour  which 
becomes  a  great  public  man  in  a  high  sta- 
tion. But  I  must  say  that  the  theory  upon 
which  he  seems  to  have  gone  was  a  theory 
utterly  impracticable  with  the  working  of 
the  Constitution,  and  with  this  Parliament; 
that  if  he  had  been  the  Sovereign  of  this 
country,  or  if  he  had  been  an  absolute 
Sovereign  in  any  country,  he  might  have 
said,  '*  Let  the  people  decide,  and  let  them 
tell  their  Representatives  their  own  views 
with  respect  to  commercial  policy;"  but 
in  this  country,  as  the  head  of  a  party,  it 
was  inevitable  that  those  who  were  joined 
with  him  should  take  part  on  one  side  or 
the  other  in  the  elections,  and  thus  we  haye 
had  a  most  extraordinary  spectacle,  and  a 
most  extraordinary  result,  because  we  had 
Gentlemen  going  into  the  towns  and  say- 
ing, **  We  are  against  any  tax  on  bread; 
we  could  not  bear  a  return  to  the  Corn 
Laws,  and  we  support  Lord  Derby;" 
and  other  Gentlemen  going  into  the  conn- 
ties  and  saying  that  the  greatest  mischief 
had  been  done  by  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  and  that  they  were  for  Protection, 
and  therefore  that  they  supported  Lord 
Derby,  the  Administration  all  the  while 
helping  both,  and  taking  care  to  provide 
them  with  the  best  means  of  securing  their 
election.  They  said  to  Mr.  A.  in  the  town. 
"  You  must  take  care  that  you  are  for  a 
large  loaf,  and  that  you  will  never  hear  of 
Protection  ;"  while  at  the  same  time  they 
said  to  Mr.  B.  in  the  county,  *'  Ton  are  to 
take  Protection  for  your  motto,  and  yon 
must  declare  for  a  restoration  of  the  Com 
Laws."  I  will  not  detain  the  House  at 
this  time  of  night,  but  instances  of  that 
conduct  have  been  given  over  and  over 
again.  They  were  stated  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh (Mr.  Macaulay),  in  the  speech  which 
he  made  at  Edinburgh,  and  he  g^oea 
through  the  different  places  and  the  dif- 
ferent professions  that  were  made  at  them. 
Why,  Sir,  I  believe,  indeed,  there  was  one 
case  of  a  Gentleman  who  stood  in  a  county 
on  Protection  principles ;  and  failing  in 
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that,  he  stood  for  a  town  on  Free  Trade 
prinoiples :  this  gentleman  showed  a  dif- 
ferent side  of  his  ^e  to  each  constituency. 
Well,  but  what  was  the  result?  Why,  the 
result  has  been  that  we  have  seen  it  stated 
by  a  Gentleman  who  still  remains  on  the 
side  of  Protection,  that  in  many  places  a 
Protectionist  candidate  would  have  suc- 
ceeded had  it  not  been  that  the  Govern- 
ment supported  the  Free  Trade  candidate. 
That  is  the  statement  made  by  a  Protec- 
tionist, not  by  a  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  by  one  associated  with  them. 
And  then  comes  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  and  he  makes, 
as  I  understand  him,  this  statement.  I 
certainly  do  not  wish  to  misrepresent  him, 
though  I  think  he  has  often  misrepresented 
me,  but  I  should  on  that  account  be  only 
the  more  anxious  not  to  treat  him  in  the 
same  way.  But,  as  I  understand  him, 
he  says — "This  .country  has  decided  in 
favour  of  its  present  commercial  policy; 
that  being  the  case  I  am  ready  to  adopt 
it,  and  to  support  and  carry  measures 
in  consonance  with  the  Free  Trade  po- 
licy;  but  I  still  believe  that  there  is 
greiat  danger  in  that  policy,  and  that — 
but  God  grant  I  may  be  wrong! — great 
calamities  may  ensue  from  its  course." 
Well,  that  is  a  new  position  for  a  Minister 
of  this  country.  When  Sir  Ro.bert  Peel 
dissolved  Parliament  in  1834  he  announced 
what  his  principles  were  in  what  was  called 
the  Tamworth  manifesto.  He  stated  the 
principles  by  which  he  meant  to  abide. 
The  integrity  of  the  Irish  Church  was  one 
thing  by  which  he  meant  to  abide.  He 
did  abide  by  it ;  and  when  he  was  defeated 
in  this  House,  by  a  Motion  made  by  me,  he 
gave  up  office.  Again,  when  Lord  Mel- 
bourne proposed  his  measures  in  1841,  he 
said — '*  I  propose  certain  duties  on  com, 
sugar,  and  timber.*'  The  result  of  the 
elections  was  unfavourable  to  him  ;  the 
House  of  Commons  camo  to  a  vote  against 
him,  and  he  at  once  retired.  But  you 
have  now  a  provision  for  a  perpetual  Min- 
istry. That  has  been  the  case  hitherto, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  this  coun- 
try. Ministers  have  had  certain  opinions, 
certain  views,  certain  principles*;  and  if 
they  found  ^at  they  were  thwarted  in 
thosef  principles,  when  they  thought  that 
they  ought  to  be  carried  into  effect,  they 
no  longer  remained  in  office.  But  as  I 
understand  the  statement  of  the  present 
< Prime  Minister,  the  case  stands  thus: — 
**  If  the  country  approve  of  Protection,  I 
will  carry  Protection  measures ;  but  if  the 


country  approve  of  Free  Trade,  then  I  will 
bring  forward  Free  Trade  measures;  but  if 
I  am  right,  and  Free  Trade  produces  great 
calamities,  then  I  turn  Protectionist  again." 
And  thus  the  same  Minister  may  be  a  Pro- 
tectionist, then  a  Free-trader,  and  then 
again  a  Protectionist.  That  would  be  a 
new  thing  in  the  history  of  this  country ; 
and,  giving  the  noble  Lord  the  utmost 
credit  for  thinking  that  this  course  is  con- 
sistent with  integrity,  and  that  he  can  re- 
concile it  to  his  own  sense  of  duty,  I  must 
still  say  that  it  is  an  example  full  of 
novelty  and  danger. 

But  then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  adopted 
this  policy.  Now,  he  has  shown  to  the 
House  that  while  he  was  connected  with 
the  cause  of  Protection,  he  did  not  faith- 
fully serve  the  cause  of  Protection.  I  say, 
therefore,  naw  that  he  has  espoused  the 
cause  of  Free  Trade,  let  us  take  care  that 
he  is  not  as  faithless  to  the  cause  of  Free 
Trade  as  he  has  been  to  that  of  Protec- 
tion. When  we  observed — which  the  most 
of  us  have  done — that  in  the  course  of  his 
speeches,  when  he  sat  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  he  never  boldly  put  forth  opinions 
on  that  question,  as  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  North  Leicestershire  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Granby)  did — that  he  never,  in 
fact,  fought  with?  any  earnestness  the 
cause  of  Protection,  it  was  very  satisfac- 
tory to  us  to  find  that  the  cause  was  not 
urged  with  more  sincerity  and  with  more 
zeal.  It  was  an  advantage  to  the  cause 
of  Free  Trade  that  it  was  not  so  urged; 
but  it  will  be  quite  a  different  thing  if  the 
cause  of  Free  Trade  is  in  his  hands;  and 
it  will  her  a  great  loss  to  the  cause  which 
we  prize  if  it  is  not  properly  represented 
by  the  Government,  and  if  the  principle  is 
not  fairly  carried  out — if  any  measures  are 
proposed  consistent  with  Free  Trade,  or 
extending  Free  Trade,  but  not  prudently 
extending  it  —  according  to  one  of  the 
Resolutions  before  the  House — ^by  which 
Free  Trade  measures  might  become  odious 
and  unpopular.  Therefore  I  think  it  is 
our  duty  to  watch  the  cause,  and  to  take 
care  that  in  his  Free  Trade  policy  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  does  that  which  is 
best  for  the  cause.  When  Sir  Robert 
Peel  came  down  in  1846,  and  said,  "  I 
have  changed  my  opinions,  and  I  will 
render  that  homage  to  the  cause  to  declare 
that  I  will  no  lonffer  be  guided  by  the  pro- 
fessions of  1842,  '  every  one  on  this  side 
of  Parliament,  whether  moderate  or  ex- 
treme, at  once  gave  full  credit  to  his  ^e» 
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daratioD.  We  believed,  and  we  were  jus- 
tified by  tbe  event,  that  he  had  embraced 
completely  that  BjBtem  of  commercial  po- 
licy which  la  DOW  connected  for  ever  with 
hb  name,  and  that  we  should  have  his 
earnest  support.  The  only  advice  I  had 
to  give  my  friends  in  the  struggle  of  1846, 
and  which  I  gave  both  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  with  whom  I  was  particularly 
connected,  was  to  give  their  full  support  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  that  great  struggle.  I 
felt  quite  sure  that  he  would  conduct  it  in 
the  most  honest,  able,  and  prudent  man- 
ner to  the  end  which  he  had  in  view.  But 
I  have  no  such  confidence  in  the  profes- 
sions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  think  the 
comparison  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
BiiTningham  (Mr.  Muntz)  was  not  a  very 
eloquent  or  refined  one,  but  it. may  be  quite 
true  that  there  may  be  great  advantage  to 
the  country  from  having  new  measures 
from  new  men.  I  will  be  ready  to  hear 
those  measures  proposed  which  the  Go- 
vernment mean  to  propose,  and  I  should 
have  been  sorry  if  the  Motion  to-night  had 
interrupted  their  being  brought  forward; 
but  I  do  think  we  are  bound  to  watch  most 
closely  those  measures,  for  the  whole 
course  of  this  debate  has  shown  that  there 
are  among  us  men  who  are  still  Protec- 
tionists at  heart,  and  who,  if  there  should 
be  any  reverse  in  trade — any  evils  follow- 
ing over-speculation,  or  any  temporary  dis- 
tress that  the  state  of  tho  cuiTency  miglit 
produL'G — -would  ba  ready  at  aiiec  to  say 
that  all  the  Fr^e-Trade  measures  bad  failed, 
and  begin  to  agitate  agaiii  for  a  return  to 
Protection.  W<^  muse  watob  tbe»Q  move- 
ments, Tbe  battJB  ia  not  cone)  uded.  And 
it  ia  our  duty  to  tako  care  tliat  thig  gv/itii 
cause  13  not  injured.  I  aay,  tbercforc^  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  watob  the  proci^odinga  of 
the  Govoinment. 

Mr*  WALPOLE  :  Sir»  th ore  are  aoroe 
oUa<*rvatioiia  in  tbe  BpcecU  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  baa  just  sat  doiv^n  whtcb  induce 
me  lo  make  a  faw  remarks  btiforo  tbis 
debate  is  brought  to  a  ctose.  Tbe  aoble 
Lord's  observations  are  in  many  respects 
ftinular  to  the  Reaolution  before  tbe  House: 
for  lu  tbe  first  placc^  tboy  divide  themselves 
into  three  heads;  in  the  second,  tbej  a;^ 
both  of  a  rctiospoutiro  and  prnspectLTo 
character.  Tbt.^  |K)ints  to  which  tbe  noble 
Lord  partieulaHy  rtifers  are— first,  rotio- 
spf^cttvely  tbe  ri>nda<;t  of  himself  and  of  bis 
fn«nds^  arid  also  of  his  oppotjetits,  on  the 
subjoalofthocomlaws^  in  die  second  plaoa^ 
-^ — **— ^^ 


prospectiyely  some  meditations  of  his  own 
as  to  the  Budget  which  the  ChanceUor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  likely  to  propose;  in  the 
third  place — and  it  is  very  much  for  tiiia 
reason  that  I  rise  to  speak — some  obser- 
vations on  the  conduct  of  liord  Derby, 
which,  if  I  understand  the  noble  Lord 
rightly,  he  considers  to  be  in  some  respects 
unconstitutional.  Be  it  remembered,  that 
the  only  subject  of  discussion  which  at  pre* 
sent  is  really  before  the  House  is,  whether 
we  shall  adopt  the  Resolutions  of  the  hon, 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Wolverhampton,  or  wheUier  we  shall  accede 
to  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton;  and  seeing 
that  there  is  no  point  of  difference  between 
them  except  a  few  epithets,  I  say  that  the 
only  question  in  debate  is,  whether  we  are 
prepared  to  affirm  that  the  measure  of  1846 
was,  strictly  speaking,  and  in  all  respeota, 
a  wise  and  just  measure.  ^  There  were  two 
remarks  made  by  the  noble  Lord  which 
countenance  mo  in  the  view  I  take  of  that 
question,  and  which  strengthen  me  in  say* 
ing,  that  I,  for  one,  can  never  acquiesce 
in  the  words  of  the  Resolution  as  appli- 
cable to  that  measure.  The  noble  Lord 
stated,  and  stated  truly,  that  the  oppo« 
nents  of  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  took 
three  grounds  for  their  opposition:  first, 
that  it  was  impolitic  for  a  great  coun- 
try like  this  to  depend  upon  foreign 
nations  for  a  large  supply  of  food ;  se- 
condly, that  the  corn  laws,  as  they  stood, 
were  in  harmony  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  country  on  subjects  of  trade  and 
finance,  which  was  to  protect  native  indus- 
try; and,  thirdly,  that  the  change  proposed 
to  be  made  was  too  sudden  and  precipitate. 
Now,  I  came  into  this  House  in  the  year 
1846,  just  when  that  question  was  first 
introduced.  1  was  one  of  those  who  voted 
against  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  that  question; 
but  1  think  1  may  say  in  passing,  that  I 
never  uttered  a  word,  and  I  am  sure  I 
never  entertained  a  thought,  which  was  in 
any  degree  harsh  or  unkind  either  to  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman  or  to  any  of  his 
friends.  Ou  the  contrary,  1  deprecated 
then  the  destruction  of  the  Conservative 
party,  and  from  tliat  time  to  this,  I,  for 
one,  have  wished  to  see  it  restored.  But 
with  regard  to  the  measure  itself, « I  de 
think,  if  we  must  express  our  opinions  upon 
it,  that  the  three  grounds  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  mentioned  were  grounds  which 
justified  me — I  did  not  speak  in  the  debate 
— in  giving  a  silent  vote  against  its  adoption. 
And  the  last  two  grounds  especially  do  enti- 
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tie  me  now  to  say  that  I  cannot  Bubsoribe  to 
the  detoription  of  that  measure,  as»  strictly 
q^eaking,  jast,  and  wise;  for  if  the  com 
laws  were  in  accordance  with  the  general 
polloj  of  this  country  at  the  time  when 
they  were  changed;  and  if  all  advantages 
were  taken  away  from  those  who  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  advantages  in  the  shape 
of  protection,  without  removing  auy  of  the 
restrictions  or  impediments  which  existed 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — although  I 
am  prepared  to  admit,  and  do  admit  most 
fiiUy,  that  that  measure  has  proved  bene- 
ficial to  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country  by  increasing  their  com- 
forts  and  improving  their  condition,  yet  wis- 
dom and  justice,  in  my  opinion,  can  never 
be  predicated  of  any  measure,  unless  it  be 
eqiudly  beneficial  to  every  class  of  the  com- 
mnnity.  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  a  corn-law 
discussion^  but  I  wish  to  state  the  reasons 
freely  why  I  cannot  agree  with  the  hon. 
and  leanied  Member  for  Wolverhampton 
io  the  exact  proposition  which  he  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.  I^think,  strictly 
speaking,  that  the  measure  of  1846  was 
not  just,  I  think  it  was  too  sudden  and 
precipitate,  inasmuch  as  that  particular 
interest  which  had  been  protected  up  to 
that  period  had  not  sufficient  time  to  pre- 
pare itself  for  the  altered  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  placed.  And  will  the  advo- 
eales  of  fno  trade  in  this  House  allow  me 
to  tdl  them  that,  in  taking  this  lino  of 
afgnment,  I  am  only  taking  a  line  of 
aigameat  which  Adam  Smith  himself  laid 
down  in  his  great  book.  The  Wealth  of 
SMens^  saying,  if  I  recollect  aright  the 
passage  to  which  I  am  referring,  that 
where,  by  high  duties,  yon  have  protected 
any  particular  industry  of  the  country  so 
as  to  induce  the  employment  of  a  great 
Bonber  of  people  or  a  great  amount  of 
eapital  and  labour  in  that  particular  branch 
of  industry  (I  believe  those  are  his  words), 
"humanity  suggests  that  in  restonng  free 
trade  you  ought  to  do  it  by  slow  gradations, 
and  with  much  reserve  and  circumspec- 
tion." Sir,  as  I  said  before  I  do  uot  wish 
to  faise  eontroversr  in  this  debate;  but  I 
wish  in  giving  this  vote  to  guard  against 
Sla  betog  urged  in  reproach  against  me 
hereafter  that  I  concealed  my  views  on 
this  point.  These  are  the  grounds  on 
which  I  think  the  measure  of  1846  was  not 
itrietly  just  or  strictly  wise.  Now,  witii 
reference  to  the  second  topic  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  alluded,  1  cannot  forbear 
to  make  seme  remarks.  The  noble  Lord, 
taking  op  an  expreesioa  which  fell  from 


the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Carlisle  (Sir  James  Graham),  has  assumed 
in  his  speech,  that  we  are  going  to  give, 
what  he  calls,  as  he  understands  iv,  com- 
pensation to  the  land;  and  he  has  made 
a  very  strong  and  powerful  argument 
against  that  supposed  compensation  pre- 
paratory to  the  Budget  whioi  he  imagines 
is  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  House. 
Now,  the  noble  Lord  cannot  fail  to  re- 
member that  if  there  is  any  one  thing  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Session  for 
which  he  has  found  fault  with  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  more  than  another,  it  is 
for  inserting,  or  recommending  to  be  in- 
serted, in  the  Royal  Speech,  a  hypothe- 
tical pai'agraph.  Well,  he  will  permit 
me  to  say  that  he  has  mado  an  hy- 
pothesis with  regard  to  the  forthcom- 
ing Budget,  which,  when  he  hears  that 
Budget,  he  will  see  was  perfectly  unfound- 
ed. Ho  has  made  for  us  an  hypothetical 
Budget.  1  am  not,  of  course,  at  liberty  to 
enter  now  into  the  measures  which  my 
right  hon.  Friend  will  much  better  explain 
at  the  proper  time;  but  1  can  assure  the 
noble  Lord  that  they  will  be  strictly  based 
upon  the  Resolutions  which  we  had  in- 
tended to  propose  to  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wol- 
verhampton— namely,  that  we  ought  to 
adhere  unreservedly  to  the  policy  intro- 
duced by  the  Act  of  1846 — tiie  policy  of 
free  trade,  as  you  call  it,  and  of  unre- 
stricted competition  as  we  call  it — then 
1  will  say,  as  we  more  properly  call  it — 
that  we  would  adhere  to  that  policy  fully 
and  fairly,  and  that  the  measures  whicn 
we  mean  to  introduce  shall  not  interfere 
or  be  inconsistent  with  that  policy.  Now^ 
the  other  point  to  which  the  noble  Lord  ad- 
verted is  the  point  upon  which  I  own  that  I 
feel  the  strongest.  I  thank  the  noble  Lord, 
however,  for  the  fair  and  honourable  man- 
ner in  which  he  spoke  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  observations  with  reference  to 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 1  have  during  the  last  nine  montha 
seen  much  of  that  noble  Earl,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  no  Minister  ever  lived  who  was 
actuated  by  purer  or  higher  motives;  and 
1  am  sure  that  he  would  scorn  to  act  in 
any  other  way  but  that  which  honesty  and 
the  precepts  of  our  constitution  prescribe  for 
a  constitutional  Minister.  But  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  seems  to  imagine  that  the 
noble  Earl  has  assumed  office,  and  that 
we  have  undertaken  the  responsibilities  of 
Government,  under  the  pretence  that  we 
were  a  party  formed  upon  one  set  of  prin^ 
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ciples  which  we  ha?e  now  renounced,  and 
that,  having  renounced  those  principles. 
We  have  no  longer  a  right  to  sit  where  we 
are.  Sir,  allow  me  to  remind  the  nohle 
Lord  that  the  question  of  commercial  free- 
dom is  not  the  only,  or  hy  any  means  the 
most  important,  question  which  constituted 
the  hond  of  union  hetween  Gentlemen  on 
this  side  of  the  House.  I  must  also  re- 
mind the  nohle  Lord  that  we  did  not  come 
into  office  hy  any  Motion  of  our  own.  In 
vindication  of  myself  I  hope  I  may  say  a 
few  plain  words,  if  they  are  only  the  plain 
truth.  We  came  into  office,  first  of  all, 
because  the  noble  Lord  had  not  the  confi- 
dence of  his  supporters  to  that  extent  that 
he  thought  he  could  carry  on  with  credit 
to  himself  the  Government  of  the  country; 
secondly,  because  the  noble  Lord  himself 
recommended  that  Lord  Derby  should  be 
sent  for  by  the  Queen ;  and,  thirdly, 
because  Lord  Derby  and  his  followers 
were,  I  believe,  at  that  time  and  now, 
in  point  of  numbers,  the  only  party  which 
was  likely  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  Par- 
liament and  of  the  country.  ["Hear!"] 
If  that  be  not  so,  bring  it  to  the  test. 
We  can  only  sit  here  according  to  the  doc- 
trines and  principles  of  the  constitution. 
Unless  we  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  as  represented  in  this  House,  we 
cannot  hold  our  offices  a  day  longer — we 
do  not  desire  to  hold  our  offices  a  day 
longer.  And  I  must  say,  and  I  say  it  with 
regret,  that  I  wish  the  criminations  and 
recriminations  which  I  have  heard  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  as  to  Gentlemen  on 
this  side  of  the  House  only  seeking  and 
retaining  office  for  the  emoluments  which 
belong  to  it,  and  as  to  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  only  aiming  at 
office  from  the  same  motives — I  utterly 
disbelieve  that  the  great  majority  of  public 
men  in  this  country  are  guided  by  any 
such  mean  or  unworthy  motives.  Sure 
I  am  that  I  can  say  for  you  (the  Oppo- 
sition) on  your  side,  that  I  will  not  think 
that  you  are  actuated  by  such  feelings ; 
and  I  hope  I  may  claim  equal  credit  for 
my  friends  at  least,  if  not  for  myself, 
when  I  say  the  same  thing  on  their  behalf 
—they  seek  office  for  a  higher  reason.  I 
believe  it  is  an  object  of  noble  and  honour- 
able ambition  to  desire  to  have  the  power 
to  carry  into  effect  those  principles  which 
you  yourselves  believe  to  be  best  for  the 
country ;  and  all  I  would  say  of  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government  is, 
that  I  am  perfectly  confident  that  he  would 
not  bold  office  a  single  moment  longer  than 
Mr.  Walpolc 


he  thought  he  could  act  consistently  with 
that  principle.  The  noble  Lord,  who  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  alluding  in  his  own 
mind  to  the  circumstances  adverted  to  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Wiltshire  (Mr.  Sidney  Herbert),  argues 
that  no  person  who  holds  opinions  which  he 
is  not  prepared  to  carry  into  effect,  ought 
to  continue  in  office  when  he  has  the  op- 
portunity at  least  to  propose  the  adoption 
of  them.  Sir,  I  take  leave  to  say  that 
neither  the  abandonment  of  opinions  on 
conviction,  nor  the  retention  of  opinions 
which  are  no  longer  practicable  to  be  car- 
ried out,  are  disqualifications  for  holding 
office.  If  it  were  so,  I  know  no  man 
in  this  House,  and  no  set  of  men  can  I 
conceive  of,  who  will  be  able  to  hold  office 
for  any  length  of  time.  I  do  not  say  it  in 
the  way  of  reproach;  but  as  for  the  aban- 
donment of  opinions  with  reference  to  this 
very  question  of  the  com  laws,  we  know 
that  many  Gentlemen  opposite  have  aban- 
doned their  own  views — we  know  that  the 
noble  Lord  himself  once  told  us  he  was  in 
favour  of  a  fixed  duty  of  8«.  We  also 
know  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle  once  said  that  the 
com  laws  were  so  important  to  this  coun- 
try that  if  they  were  repealed,  he  thought 
this  country  would  be  the  last  country  which 
he  should  wish  to  inhabit.  [Sir  James 
Graham  was  understood  to  dissent.]  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  will  forgive  me,  but  I 
can  show  him  a  passage  in  one  of  his  own 
speeches,  where  he  says,  if  the  com  laws 
were  repealed,  he  should  concur  in  thinking 
with  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Ashburton)  that 
this  country  is  the  last  which  he  should  wish 
to  inhabit.  And  again,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmer- 
ston)  declared  himself  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  imposition  of  a  58,  duty,  if  practicable; 
and  I,  for  one,  would  not  object  to  shelter 
myself  under  the  shield  of  that  noble  Lord, 
and  to  say,  as  far  as  I  understand  this 
question,  that  I  was  always  sorry  that  a 
08,  duty  was  not  proposed  in  1846,  just 
in  the  same  way  as  we  retained  an  equi- 
valent ad  valorem  duty  on  every  other 
article.  Then  there  is  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone).  He  candidly  told 
us  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session  that 
when  he  first  entered  Parliament  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  party  induced  him  to  sup- 
port the  com  laws,  and  he  has  candidly 
admitted  that  he  afterwards  became,  from 
sincere  conviction,  an  advocate  fonr  their 
repeal.     ThereforOi  I  Bay  that  the  mere 
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abandoiUDQnt  of  opinion  on  conviction  is 
no  disqualification  for  office.     I  have  no 
doubt  that  I   shall  be  expected  to   say 
something  about  changing  opinions,  and 
still  "retaining"  office,  though  it  is  not 
intended  to  carry  those  opinions  into  prac- 
tical effect.      Now,  I  do  not  say  it  sar- 
castically, but  no  doubt  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell)  is  now  of  the  same 
opinion  as  he  was  when  he  proposed  the 
Appropriation  Clause;  but  I  should  think 
him  very  unwise  if  he  attempted  to  turn 
us  out  of  office  to-morrow,  by  advocating 
that  abstract  proposition.     Again,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  retain  the  opinions  which  they 
so  manfully  and  so  ably  advocated  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill; 
but  would  they  do  wisely  to  attempt  to  re- 
open that  question  in  case  they  should 
come  into  power  ?     Sir,  I  hold  that  a 
greater  constitutional  doctrine  ought  to  be 
observed  with  reference  to  these  questions 
than  has  yet  been  stated  in  this  debate, 
and  it  is,  that  constitutional  doctrine  which 
makes  me  say  that  I  would  have  equally 
adhered  to  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  no 
matter  what  I  might  have  thought  in  the 
year  1846.     The  doctrine  is,  that  when  a 
question  of  great  importance  has  been  long 
and  anxiously  discussed  in  the  country  and 
in  Parliament,  and  has  at  length  been 
settled  after  that  discussion  upon  due  de- 
liberation, it  is  the  duty  of  every  states- 
men, of  every  person  who  pretends  to  be 
a  statesman,  to  adhere  to  that  settlement; 
since  the  danger  of  renewing  the  agitation 
of  such  questions  is  so  great  that  any  ad- 
vantage you  can  expect  to  derive  from  it, 
never  will  compensate  for  the  evils  and 
inconvenience  which  that  agitation,  when 
BO  renewed,  must  necessarily  bring  along 
with  it.     Therefore,  I  say  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  adhere  to  the  abrogation  of  the 
com  laws  on  the  same  grounds   as  the 
stoutest  Protestant  would  adhere  to  the 
Emancipation  Act,  and  on  the  same  grounds 
as  the  highest  Tory  would  now  adhere  to 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.     Sir,  1  have  no 
more  to  say.     I  rose  principally  to  vindi- 
cate, not  as  1  feel  bound,  but  as  I  feel 
pleased  to  do,  the  character  of  my  noble 
rriend  at  theT  head  of  the  Government ; 
and  I  will  only  add,  that  it  is  not  merely 
on  principles  of  Protection  by  which  we 
were  united,   but  we  have,   and  always 
have  had,  a  higher  policy  to  carry  out, 
namely,  that  Conservative  policy  which 


has  always  formed  our  bond  of  union ; 
and  until  this  House,  until  Parliament  and 
the  country,  refuse  us  their  confidence,  so 
long  we  shall  feel  ourselves  bound  to  con- 
tinue to  discharge  our  duties  here  as  Min- 
isters of  the  Crown  ;  and  in  the  discharge 
of  these  duties  we  shall  endeavour,  as  I 
have  said,  to  uphold  and  maintain  those 
Conservative  principles  which  bind  us  to 
each  other;  for  by  maintaining  them  we 
firmly  believe  we  shall  best  consult  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  whole  coun- 
try- 

Mr.  COBDEN:  Sir,  on  this,  probably 
the  very  last  occasion  upon  which  the  con- 
troversy between  Protection  and  Free  Trade 
may  ever  be  heard  in  this  House,  I  shall  not 
perhaps  be  considered  presumptuous  if  1 
offer  a  few  remarks.  The  present  circum- 
stances of  the  discussion  bring  strongly  to 
my  memory  the  last  solemn  occasion  on 
which  this  question  was  treated — I  mean 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  in  1 846 — I  remember  quite  well, 
that  the  cause  of  the  greatest  concern  and 
uneasiness  that  1  then  felt,  was  the  course 
taken  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston)  upon  that 
occasion.  It  is  no  secret  that  in  that 
Parliament  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  in  their  hearts 
unfavourable  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws.  Probably  it  will  not  be  too  much 
to  say  that  two-thirds  of  that  House  were 
by  conviction,  if  not  by  interest,  opposed 
to  that  measure;  and  I  might  probably  say 
that  not  twenty  Members  of  tbe  House  of 
Peers  were  earnestly  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure which  they  passed.  Now,  that  which 
gave  me  most  concem  in  this  House  at 
that  time — so  deeply  interested  as  I  was 
in  the  passing  of  that  measure — was  the 
fear  lest  there  should  be  found  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  that 
day  on  either  side  or  both  sides  of  this 
House,  who  would  be  willing  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  country,  and  maintain 
a  fixed  duty  on  corn;  for  I  am  sure  that  it 
only  required  such  an  organisation  of  offi- 
cial men  to  defeat,  with  the  support  which 
a  majority  of  the  House  would  have  been 
ready  to  tender  the  proposition  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  to  have  carried  a  Motion  for  a  fixed 
duty.  Under  those  circumstances,  I  con- 
fess that  when  I  heard  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton,  at  the  conclusion  of 
an  able  speech,  declare  that  he  \Tas  still, 
even  then,  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty,  that 
declaration  gave  me — and  the  feeling  is 
now  vividly  in  my  mind — itjg^ave  me  more 
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anxiety  than  any  other  inoident  which  had 
occnrred  dnring  the  discussion.  Now,  Sir, 
the  nohle  Lord  s  political  course  since  that 
time  has  heen  the  subject  of  grave  con- 
troTorsy  in  this  House.  I  was  one  of 
six  Members  on  this  side  of  the  House  who 
refused  to  vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Membei'  for  Sheffield  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  two  years  ago,  in  approbation  of 
the  noble  Lord  s  foreign  policy;  and  I  con- 
fess that  my  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord  with 
relation  to  his  foreign  policy  was  very  much 
founded  on  his  course  of  conduct  at  home. 
I  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  Lord  Aber- 
deen stigmatised  as  the  advocate  of  despot- 
ism abroad,  and  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Palmerston)  held  up  as  the  supporter  of 
freedom;  but  when  I  remembered  that  Lord 
Aberdeen  gave  his  instant  adhesion  to  the 
total  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  only 
regretted  that  it  was  not  immediate,  I  con- 
fess that  I  never  for  a  moment  fell  into 
the  delusion  which  so  largely  prevailed 
amongst  liberal  politicians  as  to  the  despotic 
tendency  of  his  foreign  policy.  I  mention 
this  because  it  should  not  be  supposed  by  the 
Members  of  this  House,  and  particularly  by 
the  juveniles,  who  have  so  often  been  ap- 
pealed to,  that  they  should  follow  the  noble 
Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston),  as  a  liberal 
loader  on  this  occasion,  and  go  into  the  lobby 
with  him  in  support  of  the  Amendment  that 
he  has  moved  upon  the  Motion  of  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  C.  Villiers).  For  what  has 
been  the  course  pursued  by  the  noble  Lord 
on  this  occasion  f  When  he  arose,  with 
that  blandness  which  characterises  him,  to 
suggest — barely  to  suggest — the  alterna- 
tive of  his  Amendment,  we  were  led  to 
suppose  that  the  noble  Lord,  who  still 
sits  on  our  side  of  the  House,  desired 
to  offer  his  proposition  as  a  friendly  sug- 
gestion to  the  supporters  of  the  original 
Motion,  and  that  he  was  prepared,  un- 
less his  friends  on  our  side  accepted  his 
mediation,  and  were  anxious  for  his  inter- 
vention— everybody,  I  say,  in  that  case 
supposed  that  then  the  noble  Lord  would 
have  withdrawn  his  Amendment.  But  it 
appears,  that  although  the  noble  Lord  must 
be  well  aware  that  nine-tenths  of  those  on 
our  side  of  the  House,  and  all  those  with 
whom  he  has  been  politically  connected, 
with  the  most  trifling  individual  exceptions, 
would  vote  with  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Wolverhampton,  yet  the  noble 
Lord  has  pressed  his  Amendment  into  the 
service  of  the  Protectionist  Government; 
and  if  this  division  should  result  unfa- 
vourably to  the  Free  Trade  causey  the 
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country  will  understand  that  ihe  noble 
Lord  is  the  author  of  our  disaster.  Now, 
I  don't  complain  of  the  terms  of  tho 
noble  Lord's  Amendments  p€r  H,  as  the 
noble  Lord  has  now  offered  them  to  the 
House — r  don't  complain  of  them  so  mueh, 
because  they  do  not  go  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  avowal  of  Free  Trade  princi- 
ples. What  I  object  to  in  the  noble  Lord 
is,  that  when  Free  Trade  is  perfectly  safe 
— for  nobody  believes  that  it  can  be  endan- 
gered by  any  direct  reversal — ^you  oould  as 
soon  pull  the  stars  down  from  the  firma- 
ment as  put  one  farthing  of  duty  on  a 
quarter  of  com — what  I  object  to,  I  say,  is, 
that  the  noble  Lord  by  his  Amendment  has 
taken  the  only  course  that  can  leave  the 
door  open  to  an  indemnity  to  the  owners 
of  land.  [••  No,  no ! "]  I  say.  Yes,  yes; 
because  the  Resolution,  as  it  waa  framed 
by  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  0.  Villiers),  was 
specially  intended,  if  adopted  by  the  House, 
to  bar — as  far  as  a  vote  of  this  House  could 
bar — any  claim  to  compensation.  But  by  re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  that  the  principle  of 
Free  Trade  in  1846  was  "  wise  and  lust"— 
by  expunging  the  word  "  property  In  the 
affirmative  contained  in  my  hon.  Friend's 
Resolution,  that  Free  Trade  has  enabled  pro- 
perty the  better  to  bear  its  burdens — ^the 
noble  Lord  has  just  opened  the  door  for 
the  question  of  compensation.  Now,  I  do 
not  deny  what  has  been  said  on  the  other 
side,  that  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  any 
hon.  Member  who  chooses  to  bring  forward 
a  proposition  to  grant  compensation  to  the 
landed  interest,  whatever  the  decision  of  the 
House  to-night  may  be :  nay,  I  go  further — 
I  admit  that  if  the  majority  of  this  House 
should  decide  that  there  shall  be  no  com- 
pensation, still  if  there  be  a  Member  of 
this  House  who  thinks  otherwise,  it  is  his 
bonnden  duty  to  advocate  his  convictions, 
and,  if  necessary,  submit  them  in  the  shape 
of  a  Motion.  But  what  we  wanted  on  this 
occasion — on  the  first  assembling  of  the 
new  Parliament  for  this  special  purpose — 
was  this,  to  affirm  by  a  vote  of  this  House 
that  a  majority  of  the  House  as  now  con- 
stituted were  of  opinion  that  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  was  a  just  measure ;  and 
that  there  exists  no  right  or  title  to  compen- 
sation for  that  measure  on  the  part  of  the 
landed  interest.  Now  the  noble  Lord  has 
prevented  us  from  taking  that  issue.  And 
on  what  grounds  has  this  been  advocated  ? 
The  noble  Lord  has  not  said  a  word  in  op- 
position to  my  hon.  Friend's  Motion.  On 
the  contrary,  he  said  that  he  approved  of 
it,  and  wovli  vote  for  it  if  neeeisanr,    fie 
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hat  not  entered  the  liets  in  opposition  to 
the  arguments  of  the  other  side  to  show 
my  hon.  Friend  that  be  is  rrroiag,  and  that 
we  onffht  not  to  go  into  the  same  lobby 
with  him.  That,  I  think,  is  the  way  in 
whieh  a  really  earnest  advocate  of  a  cause 
would  proceed ;  and  he  would  not  have 
brought  forward  a  Resolution  hostile  to  the 
Tiews  of  his  friends  merely  to  accommodate 
the  riews  of  their  opponents.  He  would 
rather  have  stated  his  own  opinions  and 
principles;  and  being  such  a  master  of  argu- 
ment, why  had  he  not  tried  if  he  could  not 
bring  over  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  his 
own  views  9  Now,  what  he  would  ask  was, 
their  objection  to  the  word  "  j  ust . "  I  heard 
the  noble  Lord's  reference  to  Gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  who  are  not  Free  Traders 
at  all.  [**  Hear,  hear  I '']  If  I  am  to  judge 
by  the  cheers  on  the  other  side,  there  are  a 
great  proportion  of  Gentlemen  opposite  who 
still  profess  themselves  Protectionists.  I 
am  not,  I  believe,  misrepresenting  them. 
If  that  bo  the  case,  we  do  not  expect  them 
to  vote  for  either  of  these  Resolutions. 
Ton  will  be  just  as  inconsistent,  you  will 
just  as  much  betray  your  principles,  if  you 
vote  for  the  noble  Lord '9  Motion,  as  if  you 
vote  for  that  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Wolverhampton.  Nay,  more ;  if 
there  be  a  man  who  is  still  convinced  that 
Free  Trade  is  iDJurious  to  the  country,  and 
that  Protection  is  a  sound  principle,  that 
man  betrays  himself,  his  conscience,  and 
his  country  if  he  votes  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade.  Well,  but  the  noble  Lord's  Reso- 
lution affirms  Free  Trade  to  the  full  extent 
of  that  of  my  hon.  Friend. 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  justice  of  this  Resolution.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  tho  Home  Secre- 
tary, who  has  just  sat  down,  savs,  ho 
cannot  affirm  that  the  measure  of  1846 
was  a  just  measure,  because  he  is  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  was  a  measure 
which  affected  favourably  the  whole  com* 
munity.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  case. 
The  question  is,  whether  the  law  as  it  ex- 
isted was  a  just  law  towards  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  or  whether  it  was  a 
law  which,  whilst  it  was  intended  to  serve 
A  small  fraction  of  the  community,  did  not 
inflict  enormous  and  grievous  injury  on  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  And  if  we  can 
show  that  the  law  operated  with  great  in- 
iury  to  the  mass  ot  the  people,  why  we 
have  a  right,  in  their  behoof,  and  in  their 
interest,  to  the  abolition  of  the  law.  And 
we  have  a  right  to  measure  the  injury  it  oc- 
easioned  by  uie  extent  of  injury  which  you 
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tell  us  you  are  now  suffering  by  its  aboli- 
tion, because  the  monopoly  is  the  measure 
of  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  rest  of  the 
community.  Then,  instead  of  your  coming 
for  compensation,  why,  we  should  have  the 
best  possible  claim  for  restitution.  Hon, 
Gentlemen  who  talk  of  this  Corn  Law  at 
present  forget  altogether  the  history  of  its 
origin,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  worked 
during  the  time  of  its  existence  in  its 
greatest  severity.  That  law  was  an  ex- 
ception to  all  other  laws  in  its  origin 
in  1815 ;  it  was  passed  in  this  House, 
as  many  hon.  Members  may  recollect, 
when  there  was  such  a  vehement  spirit 
of  protest  against  it  on  the  part  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try that  you  had  to  surround  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  with  armed  troops.  How 
did  that  law  work  ?  Have  you  forgotten 
the  years  1817,  1818,  and  1819?  During 
those  three  years  the  average  price  of  com 
was  84*.  in  this  country.  I  will  trouble 
you  with  but  one  quotation,  and  that  a 
short  one,  relative  to  the  effect  of  your 
legislation  at  that  time ;  it  is  from  a  work 
that  treats  of  that  most  neglected  part  of 
the  history  of  our  country,  that  of  the  last 
half  century.  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  his  Ealf 
Century,  said — 

"  In  January,  1817,  wheat  was  528.  a  quarter ; 
in  May,  Y6«.;  and  in  the  autumn,  lOSt.  Bank- 
ruptoieo  among  the  tenant-&rmera,  and  disturb- 
ances among  tlieir  labourers,  kept  pace  irith  this 
ascent.  Incendiary  ftres  nightly  blazed ;  thresh- 
ing-machines were  destroyed;  rude  demands  for 
a  fixed  price  of  bread  and  meat  were  more  rudely 
enforoed ;  houses  and  shops  were  pillaged ;  and 
at  length  encounters  with  the  military  ensued. 
Thirty-four  unhappy  men  were  sentenced  to  death, 
whieh  five  of  them  suffered.  In  September  a  body 
of  Staffordshire  colliers,  thrown  out  of  work,  set 
out  for  London,  intending,  in  their  ignorant  sim- 
plicity, personally  to  petition  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  present  him  with  a  waggon  of  coals,  which 
they  drew  along  with  them.  Later  in  the  year 
the  iron-workers  of  Merthyr  assembled,  to  the 
number  of  10,000  or  12,000,  and  put  out  the 
furnaces  that  yielded  them  only  pai*tial  employ- 
ment. In  the  counties  of  Leicester  and  Notting- 
ham the  Luddite  insurrection  broke  out  with 
greater  violence  and  cunning  than  befi^re.  Not 
only  were  factories  and  houses  invaded,  but  in- 
cursions made  into  adjacent  Tillages  by  evidently 
organised  parties.  As  the  winter  advanced,  dis- 
tress became  more  general  and  serere,  though 
large  benevolent  efiforts  had  been  made  to  arrest 
its  progress." 

In  those  unhappy  times  political  dis- 
turhances  followed,  as  they  always  do, 
in  the  train  of  distress  and  starvation. 
The  period  fi*om  1817  to  1820  marks  tho 
most  disgraceful  era  of  our  legislation ; 
restrictira  laws  were  passe^to  keep  down 
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the  people  whom  your  injustice  urged  to 
insurrection.  During  that  time  there  were 
the  Spa  Fields  riots,  the  Cato  Street  con- 
spiracy, the  outbreaks  of  the  hlanketeers, 
and  in  conclusion  the  Manchester  massacre 
in  1819,  which  led  to  a  reaction  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  has  been  going  on  up  to  this 
time.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the 
great  political  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  suffer- 
ing and  disasters  they  caused,  may  not  be 
traced  in  their  first  spring  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Com  Laws  in  1815.  Those 
laws  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  corn  until 
it  reached  the  price  of  80s,  in  this  coun- 
try. What  was  the  state  of  the  country 
when  I  entered  this  House  in  1841  ? 
Tou  had  whole  districts  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  given  over  to  desolation;  in 
Stockport  a  large  proportion  of  the  houses 
were  empty,  the  workhouses  were  filled 
with  paupers,  the  manufactures  of  the  dis- 
trict reduced  to  the  worst  state,  until  the 
people,  driven  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  aban- 
doned their  workshops  and  mills,  and 
stood  with  folded  arms  by  the  roadside  in 
mute  despair.  I  say  that  these  sufferings 
and  miseries  are  now,  by  the  light  of  our 
present  experience,  clearly  traceable  to 
the  operation  of  the  Corn  Laws  as  effect 
follows  cause,  because  in  those  times 
of  distress,  if  you  look  at  the  prices  of 
wheat  in  Prussia,  Austria,  Germany,  and 
America,  and  compare  them  with  the 
prices  that  existed  here,  where  the  price 
was  sustained  by  artificial  means,  you  will 
find  the  disparity  caused  by  a  prohibitive 
duty,  and  which  shows  if  the  barriers  had 
been  broken  down,  and  the  obnoxious  law 
abolished,  you  would  have  had  those  millions 
of  quarters  of  wheat  flowing  in  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unhappy  population  of  this 
country,  which  now  come  in  with  such  per- 
fect tranquillity  and  serenity.  The  effect 
of  this  system  upon  the  public  health  is 
shown  in  the  Registrar  General's  Reports. 
What  was  its  effect  on  the  criminal  sta- 
tistics? Why,  you  had  in  1836,  when 
wheat  was  as  low  as  39«.  5d.  a  quarter, 
20,984  commitments  in  England  and 
Wales;  but  in  1842,  when  the  price  was 
64«.,  there  were  31,309  commitments; 
and  in  1850,  when  the  price  had  gone 
back  to  40«.  3J.,  the  commitments  were 
26,813;  showing,  in  the  first  six  years, 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  times  of 
high  prices  of  com,  and  that  when  the 
price  again  fell,  although  the  population 
nad  been  increasing  from  1842  to  1850, 
yet  the  number  of  commitments  had  di- 
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minished  almost  by  5,000  in  six  years. 
Is  not  this  evidence  ?  Is  it  not  clear  as 
daylight  that  you  have  had  a  system  of 
laws  in  this  country,  which  has  been  pro- 
ducing all  the  calamities  that,  as  Christian 
men,  you  are  bound  to  try  to  avert? 
Having  discovered  this,  having  brought 
ourselves  to  the  conviction  of  the  injurious 
tendency  of  those  laws,  I  say,  ought  we 
to  mince  matters  here  ?  Ought  we  now 
to  be  occupied  with  a  midnight  discussion 
whether  we  shall  brand  those  laws  as  un- 
just and  unwise  ? 

I  have  often  wondered  how  little  many 
of  us  in  this  House  know  of  what  is  going 
on  out  of  doors.  Whilst  you  have  been 
discussing  whether  this  odious  epithet  of 
'*  just"  shall  be  applied  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Cora  Law,  all  the  communications  I 
am  receiving  are  complaining  that  we  are 
too  quiet,  and  that  we  do  not  assert  our 
principles  with  sufficient  vigour.  Now,  I 
think  there  is  some  ground  for  this.  I 
think  we  have  allowed  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  to  assume  the  tone  of  persons 
labouring  under  a  grievance— of  persons 
who  are  trampled  upon — and  we,  the  Free 
Traders,  have  been  accused  of  striking 
our  opponents  when  they  were  down. 
Now  I  do  not  see  any  symptoms  of  your 
being  down.  I  have  seen  a  very  good 
spirit  manifested  in  this  House — I  have 
seen  a  considerable  amount  of  self-posses- 
sion and  confidence — and  I  have  found  not 
a  little  intolerance  towards  those  who  have 
been  Free  Traders,  and  consistent  Free 
Traders.  And  I  must  say  I  saw  with  feel- 
ings very  much  akin  to  disgust  the  way  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  House  on  the  other 
side  treated  the  son  of  the  great  and  illus- 
trious man  to  whom  the  country  owed  the 
benefit  of  the  repeal  of  those  laws  in  1846. 
I  do  not  see  that  you  are  down,  or  that  you 
are  in  very  great  danger  of  being  trampled 
on.  Now,  I  complain  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  not  that  they  have  behaved 
badly  to  the  Free  Traders,  but  that  they 
have  behaved  badly  towards  those  who 
have  sent  them  here.  You  make  a  com- 
plaint against  the  Free  Traders,  and  you 
make  it  a  ground  of  claiming  compensa- 
tion, that  injury  has  been  done  to  the 
farming  interest.  Well,  now,  I  complain 
of  the  landlords  of  this  country — I  com- 
plain that  you  have  been  the  authors  of  all 
the  mischief  to  the  land  that  you  say  has 
been  worked  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
For  six  years  you  have  kept  alive  this  delu- 
sion about  protection  in  the  agricultural 
mind  throughout  the  country.    Those  six 
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jears  hare  been  a  tranBition  state  for  the 
farmers,  and  ve  Free  Traders  all  admitted 
that  the  change  from  a  pernicious  and 
absurd  system  to  one  that  should  be  just 
and  beneficial  must  be  attended  with  a 
transition  state,  in  which  the  farmer  would 
probably  have  to  endure  a  considerable 
amount  of  suffering.     There  must  be  a 
transition  of  sufiering — it  is  the  penalty 
you  pay  for  having  done  wrong.     Still  I 
think  that  the  burden  of  this  transition 
ought  not  to  be  thrown  exclusively  on  the 
farmers'  shoulders.     But  what  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  agitation  which  has  been 
studiously  maintained  during  the  past  six 
years  ?     It  has  been  to  make  the  tenantry 
sufferers  to  an  extent  they  ne?cr  calcu- 
lated upon.    I  will  not  say  you  have  done  it 
designedly,  but  if  you  had  desired  to  throw 
the  burden  exclusively  on  the  tenantry  of 
the  country,  you  could  not  have  taken  a 
more  effectual  course  for  this  purpose.  By 
sending  down  agitators,  by  sending  down 
such  men  as  the  hon.Oentleman  the  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
*-— to  whom  I  must  say  I  cannot  return  the 
compliment  he  paid  me  when  he  told  me 
that  I  was  a  successful  demagogue — bat 
by  sending  down  such  men  to  figure  on 
the  platforms  of  county  halls  at  agricultu- 
ral meetings,  you  have  done  your  little  best 
to  keep  alive  the  delusion  in  the  farmers' 
minds,  and  I  say  you  have  been  the  very 
worst  enemies  of  the  farmers.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridgeshire  (Mr.  E.  Ball) 
— the  only  tenant-farmer  we  have  amongst 
US — and  I  should  like  to  give  him  a  little 
advice,  if  he  will  allow  me,  for  keeping 
bad    company   does    not    improve    one's 
virtue,   and  this  metropolis  is  a  danger- 
ous place,    especially  for  tenant-farmers 
— the  hon.  Gentleman  tells  us  that  du- 
ring the  last  six  years  he  has  been  nearly 
mined,  and  that  that  has  been  the  fate  of 
tenant-farmers  generally.      Well,    what 
have  the  agents  of  the  landlords   been 
about  amongst  the  tenant-farmers  during 
this  time  ?    They  tell  the  farmers,  '*  Do  not 
talk  about  rents,  do  not  talk  about  clearing 
away  hedge-rows,  or  diminishing  game;  do 
not  talk  of  improving  your  covenants,  all 
that  is  nothing  to  the  matter,  you  must 
have  back    Protection ;    there    are    Mr. 
Newdegate  and  the  Central  Society,  and 
a  hundred  district  Protection  Societies — 
only  trust  to  them,  and  you  will  get  back 
Protection."  ["Oh,  oh!"]  Those  oh 'e  teU 
me  I  am  hitting  hud — that  I  am  near  the 
marrow*     There  is  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Lincoln  (Col.  Sibthorp)— [Col 
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SiBTHORP :  Hear,  hear !  ] — who,  I  believe, 
cheers  me,  and  who,  I  must  say,  deserves 
every  tribute  for  his  consistency,  although, 
unfortunately,  he  has  been   consistently 
wrong.     I  read  the  hon.  and  gallant  Colo- 
nel's address  to  the  electors  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  proceedings  at  the  Lincoln  elec- 
tion, and  I  have  remarked  his  conduct  both 
out  of  doors  and  in  this  House,  and  I  must 
say  he  has  been  a  uniformly  consistent 
Protectionist.      But  I  believe  that  has  not 
been  the  course  of  hon.  Gentlemen  around 
him.     What  I  complain  of  is,  that  if  they 
have  principles  they  do  not  show  themselves 
worthy  to  maintain  them.      They  come 
into  this  House  and  say,  "  We  are[in  favour 
of  Protection  as  a  principle,"  and  they  per- 
suade the  tenant-farmers  that  they  have 
confidence  in  their  cause,  and  that  it  is  the 
cause  of  justice.      And  then  how  do  they 
act  here  ?     They  say  there  is  a  majority 
against  us,  and  we  will  bow  to  it — we  will 
be  Free  Traders — we  will  be  Free  Traders 
if  we  can  call  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton.  ["  Oh,oh! "  j 
It  is  necesary  you  should  hear  this — I  tell 
you  the  farmers  will  read  it,  and  there- 
fore you  need  not  attempt  to  interrupt  me 
— even  these  interruptions  will  redound  to 
your  discredit.      You  say,  we  are  in  a  mi- 
nority, and  we  will  bow  to  the  majority. 
Now,  did  the  Free  Traders  act  so?     When 
I  came  into  Parliament,  in  1841,  as  Mem- 
ber for  Stockport,  the  first  thing  I  encoun- 
tered here  was  my  predecessor  as  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley),  representing  the  largest 
constituency  in  the  Kingdom,  appearing  to 
move  an  Amendment  to  the  Address,  de- 
claring a  want  of  confidence  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's  Ministers  for  having  proposed  a 
modified  system  of  Free  Trade.    And  what 
did  the  hon.  Gentleman  say?     He  said, 
*'  I  appear  here,  bearing  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  answer  to  that  message  which 
Her  Majesty  has  sent  to  the  country."     I 
was  sitting  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  Villiers) 
at  the  time,  and  ceuld  not  help  exclaim- 
ing, "  It  is  enough  to  make  one's  heart 
sink  into  one's  shoes  to  hear  such  things-— 
to  find  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  send- 
ing up  a  Member  to  advocate  Protection." 
But  what  did  wo  do  ?     Did  we  bow  to  the 
majority  of  ninety-one  which  turned  out  the 
Government?     No;  we  set  to  work  with 
redoubled  energy,  and  in  a  few  years,  by 
means  of  that  energy,  we  gained  the  sup- 
port of  the  West  Riding,  and  made  our 
way  to  the  convictions  and  hearts  of  those 
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great  gtatesmeii  who  proposed  and  carried 
Sie  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  I  say  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  if  you  believe 
that  yovr  cause  is  just,  then  you  are  bound 
to  pursue  it  consistently;  but  if  you  do  not 
believe  in  its  justice,  then  cease  to  hold  it 
out  as  just  to  the  country*  I  say  you 
want  the  confidence  and  courage  of  your 
countrymen  if  you  have  a  just  cause,  and 
refuse  to  act  in  your  belief  of  its  juBtiee> 
if  you  bow  to  an  adverse  majority  and 
abandon  your  principles.  If  you  retain 
your  convictions,  you  cannot  vote  for  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend^and  you  can- 
not in  fairness  or  decency  vote  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Palmeraton).  If  you  retain  your  convic- 
tions, act  upon  them  with  boldness,  with 
frankness,  and  with  honesty,  and  if  your 
cause  be  just  you  will  regain  the  ground 
you  have  loet»  and  make  your  principles 
triumph. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
eeUor  of  the  Exchequer  has  been  much, 
and  I  think  deservedly,  censured  for  Uie 
course  he  has  taken  upon  this  question. 
I  think  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  speak 
in  language  too  strong  of  the  insult — I 
cannot  call  it  by  any  other  word — which 
has  been  offered  to  our  reason,  our  com- 
mon sense,  our  moral  feeling,  by  the  lan- 
guage held  by  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
within  the  last  forty-eight  hours.  He  has 
attempted  to  make  it  appear  that  he  has 
not  li^n  leading  or  encouraging  a  party 
which  has  been  keeping  up  this  most  mis- 
chievous delusion  out  of  doors — he  has  been 
trying  to  make  us  believe  that  he  discou- 
raged rather  than  encouraged  it.  Why,  I 
have  my  pocket  full  of  extracts,  not  one 
of  which  I  will  read,  because  to  do  so 
would  be  a  great  insult  to  our  memory, 
although  tbey  would  show  what  degree  of 
credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  *6  account  of  these  proceedings. 
Tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  told  the 
noble  Member  for  North  Leicestershire 
(the  Marquess  of  Granby )  that  he  hns  mea- 
sures of  relief  to  the  agricultural  interest 
to  propose ;  and  as  if  to  show  to  what  a 
climax  of  assertion  and  counter'^auertion 
we  have  come,  the  right  hon.  Home  Secre- 
tary has  got  up  and  assured  the  House  that 
we  must  not  expect  any  such  measures. 
I  call  on  hon.  Members  to  recollect  that 
the  question  really  at  issue  to-night  is  the 
question  of  compensation.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  told  us  too  clearly  his  in- 
tention of  compensating  the  landlords,  to 
kave  any  doubt  that  he  really  entertains 
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that  purpose,  and  our  division  to-night  will 
be  between  those  who  yote  for  Free  TFade» 
barring  all  claim  to  compensation »  and 
those  who  vote  for  Free  Trade,  leaving 
eompensation  an  open  question.  How  the 
friends  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  can  go 
into  the  lobby  with  the  Protectionist  party 
and  vote  against  the  proposition  that  their 
oi^n  measure  of  184o  was  a  just»  and  a 
wise,  and  a  beneficial  measure,  passes  my 
oomprehension.  I  should  have  thought 
that  of  all  things*  that  which  would  have 
been  most  gratifying  to  right  hon.  G^Ue> 
men  would  have  been  to  see  a  record  on 
our  Votes  giving  the  sanction  of  this  House 
in  these  very  terms  to  the  great  act  of 
legislation  to  which  they  were  parties.  I 
can  only  say  for  myself,  that  believing  that 
measure  was  wise  and  just — believing, 
from  the  simple  facts  that  I  have  given 
you,  that  it  was  a  measure  really  calcu^ 
lated  to  put  an  end  to  sedition,  conspiracy^ 
rebellion,  and  every  calamity  that  can  W 
fall  a  population — I  shall  vote  for  the  Mo* 
tion  of  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  Villiers). 
and  in  doing  so  I  beg  most  emphatically  to 
state  that  this  question  is  not  settled.  It 
cannot  be  settled  until  we  have  the  other 
problem  solved — I  mean  whether  Uiose 
who  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  of 
making  free  with  our  bread  baskets  should 
afterwards  be  compensated  by  being  allow* 
ed  to  put  their  fingers  into  our  pockets. 

MR.ISAAC  BUTT6aid,thatitwasnothis 
intention,  at  that  late  hour,  long  to  delay  the 
House  from  the  division  for  which  hon.Mem^ 
hers  were  impatient;  but  he,  for  one,  felt 
that  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  speech  they 
had  just  heard,  made  it  impossible  to  go  to 
a  division  without  at  least  some  attempt  at 
a  reply.  He  did  not  recognise — humble  a 
Member  as  he  was,  and  perhaps  it  was  fit- 
ting that  an  humble  Member  of  that  House 
should  tell  him  so — that  tone  of  superiority 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  had  thought  proper  to  assume. 
He  could  not  acknowledge  anything  in  the 
position,  in  the  political  conduct,  in  the 
station,  nor  in  the  intellect — he  boldly  re- 

Cted  it,  in  the  intellect  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
which  authorised  him  to  assume  that 
superiority  over  him.  The  hon.  Member 
had  assumed  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  dic- 
tator to  the  House.  He  (Mr.  Butt)  did  not 
need  the  explanation  afforded  by  Uiat  tone 
and  manner  to  understand  the  real  object 
of  the  Resolution  before  the  House.  It  was 
to  affirm  free  trade  that  the  original  words 
were  insisted  on^t  was  not  for  the  pnr* 
pose  of  pledging  the  Hauae  to  nuiintainjt 
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— -tMi  Woi^d  bo  don«  by  the  Amendment  of 
the  noUe  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton — 
bat  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  recording  a 
personal  triumph  of  the  Member  for  the 
West  Riding,  and,humiliating  ererj  party 
«nd  every  seetion  in  that  House  at  the  feet 
of  himself  and  those  associates  who  called 
themselves  the  Manchester  School.  This, 
he  repeated,  was  the  real  object  of  the 
original  Resolution.  It  had,  indeed,  been 
openly  avowed.  The  intention  of  moving 
chat  Resolution  had  been  first  announced  to 
the  country  at  a  public  dinner  at  Man- 
cheater;  and  what  then  was  stated  as  its 
ol^tf  The  hott.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  there  declared  that  when  Parlia- 
ment met,  they  would  compel  Ministers 
to  recant,  and  not  merely  to  recant,  but  to 
reeaat  with  humiliation.  "  If  they  con 
Ihido  Ministers,*'  he  said,  "  they  must 
eoaao  to  sneer  at  the  Manchester  School 
they  must  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Manchester 
School  to  learn  their  lesson."  These  were 
the  terms  proposed— -to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
the  Manchester  School.  To  compel  them 
to  do  so  was  the  object  of  the  Resolution. 
The  hon.  Member  had  appealed  to  the 
iriends  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  (Mr.  Butt) 
would  venture  on  a  similar  appeal.  He 
asked  of  the  House,  would  they  accept 
Ihis  as  the  condition  of  British  statesman- 
ship ?  He  asked  of  the  associates  of  Grey 
— *of  those  who  remembered  Canning — of 
those  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Peel — 
were  these  to  be  the  future  terms  of  British 
statesmanship  ?  For  what  other  purpose 
were  the  words  that  were  objected  to  in- 
sisted on  ?  From  whom  did  they  come  ? 
They  had  very  candidly  stated  to  Uiom  the 
history  of  the  arrangement — he  would  not 
say  conrection — of  the  Resolution,  in  the 
interesting  revelation  made  last  night  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem&r  for 
Carlisle.  The  revelation  was  drawn  up 
by  that  right  hon.  Baronet.  If  there  was 
a  man  in  that  House  more  interested  than 
another  in  upholding  and  defending  the 
policy  of  1846,  that  man  was  the  right 
lion.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle. 
He  proposed  the  Resolution  without  these 
words,  which  now  they  were  told  were  ne- 
cessary to  vindicate  that  p(rficy.  By  him 
the  Resolution  was  transmitted  to  the  im- 
mediate friends  of  the  kte  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  They  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
suggest  the  declaration  which  now,  indeed, 
they  were  told  was  necessary  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  memory  of  that  statesman. 
It  was  only  when  the  Resolution  was  under 
ikm  reviiion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 


West  Riding  and  his  associates— ^those  who 
had  avowed  their  object  in  passing  it  to  be 
the  humiliation  of  Her  Majesty'e  Ministers 
— ^it  was  theti,  and  then  only,  that  these 
words  were  inserted*  Was  not  he  (Mr. 
Butt)  justified  in  saying  that  this  object 
was  not  to  uphold  the  policy  of  free  trade — 
not  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel — but  to  carry  out  the  proud  boast 
of  Manchester,  and  humiliate  au  parties  at 
their  feet  ?  "  But,"  said  the  hon.  Member 
fot  the  West  Riding,  "  these  words  are  ne- 
cessary to  close  the  question  of  compensa- 
tion to  the  agricultural  interest."  No  one 
asked  for  compensation  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  [«  Oh,  oh !"]  They 
might  quibble  about  words;  but  that  which 
they  did  ask  was  this :  That  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  agriculture,  in  consideration  of 

Srotection,  had  been  made  subject  to  pecu- 
ar  burdens,  that  with  the  ceasing  of  the 
protection  the  peculiar  burdens  should  also 
cease;  and  now  they  were  asked  to  pre- 
judge this  question,  to  decide  it  by  an  ab- 
stract Resolution,  without  knowing  what 
was  to  be  proposed,  without  hearing  the 
reasons  by  which  it  was  to  be  supported, 
and  they  were  asked  to  do  this  upon  the 
veiT  evening  on  which,  if  their  proceedings 
haa  not  been  thus  factiously  interrupted, 
they  would  be  at  this  very  instant  consider- 
ing this  question  not  on  any  abstract  Re- 
solution, but  in  the  form  of  direct  and 
tangible  proposals.  He  (Mr.  Butt)  refused 
to  bind  himself  until  he  heard  the  proposals 
that  were  to  be  made;  neither  could  he  for- 

fet  the  language  that  had  been  held  out  of 
oors  by  those  who  now  asked  of  Parlia- 
ment to  pledge  themselves  against  consid- 
ering the  claims  of  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest. The  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  had  warned  them  that  he  and  his 
associates  had  hitherto  been  moderate  in 
Uieir  agitation,  but  that  if  any  party  dared 
to  attempt  any  new  adjustment  of  the 
public  burdens,  their  next  agitation  might 
he  one  against  the  privileges  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. He  would  not  be  deterred  by  that 
threat.  Might  he  be  permitted  to  remind 
the  House  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester had  complained  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  described  that  party 
as  a  Jacobin  club,  and  had  asked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  fDr  a  definition  of  a  Jaco* 
bin  club.  He  (Mr.  Butt)  thought  he  could 
supply  him  with  one.  A  Jacobin  club  was 
an  association  that  passed  their  resolutions 
outside  the  walls  of  Parliament,  and  then 
attempted  to  force  them  on  Parliament  by 
an  appeal,  not  to  thdr  reasoUi  but  to  their 
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f^an;  a  Jacobin  dub  was  a  body  of  men 
tbat  presumed  to  tell  the  Legislature  that 
unless  th^r  dictation  was  submitted  to 
there  should  be  a  war  upon  the  institutions 
of  the  State.  He  would  not  be  deterred 
by  such  threats  from  considering  the  just 
claims  of  any  class  for  relief.  He  refused 
to  pledge  himself  by  any  abstract  Resolu- 
tion against  the  consideration  of  such 
claims.  If  he  did  so,  he  would,  in  his 
judgment,  betray  his  duty  as  an  indepen- 
dent Member  of  that  House;  he  would  be- 
tray especially  his  duty  to  that  country 
with  which  he  was  more  immediately  con- 
nected. They  had  the  authority  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  that  Ireland  was  entitled  to 
some  relief  for  the  injury  she  had  suffered 
from  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  He 
would  not  by  an  abstract  Resolution  forego 
that  claim.  He  would  not  fling  away  the 
promise  of  Her  Majesty's  gracious  Speech 
that  a  liberal  and  generous  policy  should 
be  adopted  for  Ireland.  If  he  closed  the 
door  against  the  question  of  compensation, 
as  it  was  termed,  he  would  do  both.  He 
must  still  trespass  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
patience  of  the  House.  He,  like  his  noble 
friend  the  Member  for  Leicestershire,  was 
placed  in  the  difficulty  of  not  being  able  to 
support  either  of  the  propositions  before 
the  House.  He  could  not  TOtefor  the  Re- 
solution of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
TiTerton,  because  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
statements  it  contained.  He  would  not  at 
this  stage  of  the  debate  attempt  to  argue 
the  question;  but  he  could  not  TOte  for  a 
Resolution  which  asserted  that  the  policy 
of  free  trade  had  benefited  the  country. 
But  while  he  was  prepared  to  record  his 
vote  against  the  Amendment,  he  could 
vote  with  a  clear  and  safe  conscience  that 
the  words  for  which  it  was  substituted 
should  be  left  out.  He  belieyed  that  these 
words  were  intended  to  humiliate  the  Minis- 
try— to  give  a  triumph  to  a  particular  party; 
and,  furthermore,  to  close  up  by  an  ab- 
stract Resolution  practical  questions,  which 
it  was  their  duty  to  consider  calmly  and  dis- 
passionately. He  must  add,  that  while  he 
retained  his  opinions  upon  the  great  ques- 
tion of  protection  and  free  trade  as  a  sincere 
Protectionist,  unshaken  in  his  conviction, 
he  yet  could  not  refuse  to  give  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  a  general  although  an  in- 
dependent support.  That  support  he  was 
ready  cordially  and  sincerely  to  accede  to 
them.  If  he  wanted  anything  to  confirm 
him  in  such  a  course,  let  him  say  that  he 
could  find  it  in  the  proceedings  of  that 
debate,  in  the  belief  that  they  were  the 
Mr.  Isaac  BuU  .    . 


barriers  against  the  presence  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's councils  of  those  who  adopted  the 
opinions  and  the  tone  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  ;  Sir,  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  taking  any  part  in  this  debate 
after  the  admirable  speech  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South  Wilt- 
shire (Mr.  S.  Herbert) ;  after  the  observa- 
tions which  I  thought  were  justly  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Lord  John  Russell)  on  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer; and,  lastly,  let  me  add  with  greater 
satisfaction  still,  after  the  soothing  effect 
and  the  fair  and  moderate  tone  of  the 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
I  am  content  entirely  to  jpass  by  that  por« 
tion  of  the  discussion  which  has  related  to 
the  antecedent  conduct  of  the  Gentlemen 
who  now  hold  the  reins  of  power;  but  I 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr. 
Cobden)  an  appeal  to  the  Friends  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  an  expression  of 
astonishment  on  his  part  at  the  course 
which  they  intended  to  pursue,  and  of  his 
incapacity  to  understand  how  it  was  possi- 
ble that  they  could  consent,  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  Free  Trade,  to  be  found  Yoting  in 
the  same  lobby  with  the  party  of  Protec- 
tionists. That  appeal  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible that  I  should  consent  on  this  occa- 
sion to  hear  in  silence.  The  reasons  why 
upon  this  occasion  the  Friends  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  be  found  yoting 
in  favour  of  the  Amendment  of  my  noble 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount 
Palmerston),  which  is  likewise  supported 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  their 
followers,  is  because  they  believe  that  vote 
to  be  dictated  by  a  regard  to  the  principles 
of  justice.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton (Mr.  C.  Villiers),  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  frame  this  Motion,  did  not  intend 
in  any  manner  to  embitter  party  warfare^ 
or  to  introduce  into  the  usages  of  our  con- 
flicts what  might  hereafter  be  a  precedent 
for  greater  severity  and  greater  exaspera* 
tion  than  those  by  which  they  have  been 
commonly  attended.  It  would  appear  from 
the  explanation  we  have  heard  to-night 
that  the  object  of  the  words  to  which  ob- 
jection is,  I  think  not  unjustly,  taken,  is 
simply  to  preclude  the  consideration  of 
the  question  of  what  has  been  called  com- 
pensation. 

Now,  I  really  mug^j^y^-^  niw**  ^«c* 
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broadly,  with  the  expressioD  of  an  entirely 
opposite  opinion,  the  declaration  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding — that 
the  point  on  which  we  are  to  diyide  in 
opposite  lobbies  to-night  is,  according  as 
we  are  convinced,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  subject  of  compensation  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  may  be  admitted,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  convinced  that  no  such 
subject  should  be  entertained.  1  say  that, 
from  no  rational  construction  of  these  words, 
is  it  possible  to  deduce  such  a  conclusion. 
Tou  rely  apon  the  fact  that  you  find  there 
the  statement  that  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  was  just.  Why,  surely  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  that  or  any  other  great  mea- 
sure might  be  just,  and  might  be  impera- 
tively required  by  the  principles  of  justice, 
and  yet  from  its  operation  there  might 
collaterally  arise  claims  for  relief  and  com- 
pensaUon  such  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
resist.  It  may  be  just  to  abolish  a  sine- 
cure, but  it  may  likewise  be  just  to  afford 
compensation  to  the  holder.  It  was  just 
to  emancipate  the  negro  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  Parliament  likewise 
deemed  it  just  to  give  compensation  to 
those  who  had  been  their  masters.  Do  not 
understand  that  I  am  now  expressing  an 
opinion  that  these  doctrines  are  applicable 
to  this  case.  I  am  simply  arguing  that 
the  words  on  which  you  rely  are  totally 
unequal  to  bear  the  sense  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  West 
Biding  has  sought  to  put  upon  them.  I 
speak  with  unfeigned  deference  with  regard 
to  any  opinion  of  that  hon.  Gentleman  on 
the  question  of  Free  Trade.  I  do  not  for- 
get or  undervalue  the  seiTices  which  he 
has  rendered  to  that  cause.  Agree  you 
may  in  his  general  politics,  or  you  may 
not;  complain  you  may,  if  you  think  you 
have  cause,  of  the  mode  and  the  force 
with  which,  in  the  freedom  of  debate,  he 
commonly  states  his  opinions  in  this  House; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  deny  that 
those  benefits  of  which  we  are  now  ac- 
knowledging the  existence  are  in  no  small 
part  at  any  rate  due  to  labours  in  which 
lie  has  borne  so  prominent  a  share. 

Therefore,  Sir,  it  is  from  no  wish  or 
idea  to  depreciate  the  praise  which  he  has 
Bo  furly  earned,  that  I  venture  most  de- 
cidedly to  differ  from  the  course  which  he 
recommended  on  that  occasion.  The  dis- 
tinction which  may  be  ffdrly  taken,  as  it 
appears  to  me  is  this,  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment has  told  us  that  he  does  not  think  it 
was  wise  in  1846,  or  that  it  was  just — 


taking  the  words  with  reference  to  the  then 
position  of  public  affairs — for  the  House 
to  sanction  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws; 
but  if  I  understood  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment aright,  he  thinks  that  the  repeal,  if 
it  be  just  and  wise,  should  be  maintained. 
Then  what  is  the  difference  between  us  ? 
It  is  this,  that  we  are  united — I  don't 
speak  of  those  who,  like  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  last  addressed 
the  House,  will  support  by  their  votes 
the  policy  which  he  has  so  candidly  ap- 
proved— but  that  all  of  us,  I  say,*  who 
are  combined  in  voting  for  the  Resolu- 
tion of  my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  are  agreed  in  the  opinion  that 
we  must  now  not  submit  as  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity, and  as  a  choice  of  evils,  to  support 
the  policy  of  Free  Trade,  but  that  we  will 
adopt  that  policy  as  a  system — that  we  are 
now  resolvcMl  to  adopt  it,  not  from  a  mere 
sense  of  submission  to  an  iron  yoke,  but 
because  we  believe  its  maintenance  to  be 
both  "  wise,  just,  and  beneficial."  Then, 
Sir,  if  this  be  so,  the  difference  between  us 
is,  that  those  who  support  the  Motion  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton insist  that  now,  in  the  end  of  the  year 
1852,  we  shall  travel  back  to  1846,  and 
that  we  shall  revive  and  renew  the  circum- 
stances that  then  existed — that  we,  who 
now  agree,  shall,  although  we  now  agree, 
go  back  and  oppose  those  with  whom  we 
once  differed,  and  this  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  a  united  and  overpowering  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  defence  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Free  Trade.  Such,  Sir,  I  say  is 
the  public  policy  of  the  case;  and  I  venture 
to  put  it  with  great  confidence  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  in  his  Resolution  he  has 
taken  steps  and  adopted  a  form  of  lan- 
guage which,  80  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
is  entirely  without  Parliamentary  prece- 
dent. It  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, as  it  appears  to  me,  that  we 
should  not  be  responsible  for  giving  in  our 
own  persons,  our  own  conduct,  and  our 
own  words,  any  example  that  can  hereafter 
be  quoted  as  a  precedent  and  as  a  warrant 
for  conduct  that  has  usually  been  observed 
in  political  warfare  in  this  country.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  precedent  for 
passing  a  Resolution  similar  in  spirit  to 
this;  but  I  do  intend  to  put  it  to  this  House, 
that  there  is  no  case  in  which  this  House 
has  adopted  such  a  Resolution  as  that  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton.  I 
will  advert,  if  the  House  will  permit  me, 
to  an  instance  in  point.    It  b  not  one  that 
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has  been  mentioned  in  the  conrse  of  this 
debate,  but  it  bean  much  more  closely  on 
the  subject  as  an  example  of  the  Tiew 
which  the  House  of  Commons  has  taken, 
of  matters  of  this  kind,  than  some  that 
haye  been  adrerted  to.  It  refers  to  what 
is  popularly  known  as  the  Appropriation 
Clause.  I  refer  to  it  without  the  slightest 
intention  or  desire  to  revive  one  thought  of 
bitterness  that  may  be  connected  with  it. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London,  who  in  the  course  of  his  long  and 
distinguished  career  has  often  been  the 
champion  of  causes  in  their  infancy  and 
weakness  which  he  has  soon  brought  to 
manhood  and  to  victory,  can  well  afford  to 
have  an  allusion  made  to  one  of  the  rare 
cases  in  which  his  efforts  have  been  baffled, 
and  that  by  a  majority  of  Members  in  this 
House.  But  he  will  well  remember  that 
after  he  had  ejected  Sir  Robert  Peel  from 
office,  in  1885,  after  he  had  constructed 
his  Government,  mainly  with  reference  to 
that  broad  difference  of  parties  which  was 
developed  by  what  is  called  the  Appropria- 
tion Clause,  he  fought  the  battle  maufully 
for  several  years,  and  endeavoured  to  in- 
duce Parliament  to  adopt  the  views  which 
he  had  embodied  in  an  aostract  Resolution. 
In  1838  the  noble  Lord  was  obliged  to  give 
way.  He  stated  that  no  Tithe  Bill  could 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland  in  which 
there  was  not  some  provision  made  for  the 
religious  education  of  the  people.  My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Devonshire  made  a 
Motion  in  a  spirit  approximating  to  this. 
The  hon.  Baronet  met  the  noble  Lord  by 
proposing  that  before  the  House  proceeded 
to  contradict  by  its  acts  its  solemn  decla- 
ration, it  should  rescind  the  Resolution  it 
had  passed.  But  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  London  said,  "  You 
have  gained  your  purpose,  the  legislation 
is  to  be  in  your  sense,  but  do  not  ask  this 
House  to  disturb  the  Act  of  1835."  The 
noble  Lord,  who  was  then  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  than  whom  a  man  of  purer  honour 
docs  not  exist,  rallied  his  friends  round  the 
Government,  saying,  •*  You  are  not  content 
with  having  reversed  our  course,  but  you 
now  ask  us  to  adopt  your  own  words." 
That  appeal  was  successful,  and  the  Reso- 
lution of  the  hon.  Baronet  was  rejected. 
But  I  am  not  sorry  the  Government  was 
successful,  and  that  we  failed  in  conse- 
quence. I  trust  now.  Sir,  notwithstanding 
an  extraordinary  prolon^tion  of  the  con- 
test which  wc  are  now  closing,  that  a  simi- 
lar spirit  of  moderation  and  forbearance 
still  predominates  in  this  House.  And  I 
Mr.  Gladstone 


will  take  leave  to  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  West  Riding  that  there 
is  no  force  in  his  appeal  to  me,  when  he 
quotes  the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  not 
because  that  name  is  not  venerated  and  ap*- 
preciated  in  my  eyes,  bat  because  I  am 
convinced,  that  in  giving  the  vote  we  are 
about  to  give  in  favour  of  the  Resolution 
of  my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Tiverton, 
we  are  taking  the  course  which  would  have 
been  the  course  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself. 
Sir,  it  is  our  hononr  and  our  pride  to  be 
his  followers;  and,  I  say,  if  we  are  his  fol- 
lowers, let  us  imitate  him  in  that  magni^ 
nimity  which  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  man.  When 
Sir  Robert  Peel  severed  a  political  con- 
nexion of  thirty-five  years'  standing,  he 
knew  and  felt  the  price  he  was  paying  for 
the  performance  of  his  duty.  It  was  no 
small  matter,  Sir,  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
life  like  his,  to  break  up,  and  to  break  up  for 
ever,  too,  its  habits  and  its  associations. 
He  looked,  indeed,  for  his  revenffe;  but  for 
what  revenge  did  he  look?  He  did  not 
seek  for  a  vindication  through  the  medium 
of  any  stinging  speeches  or  Motions  made 
or  carried  in  favour  of  his  policy,  if  they 
bore  a  sense  of  pain  or  degradation  to  the 
minds  of  honourable  men.  His  yindication 
was  this  :  He  knew  the  wisdom  of  his  mea- 
sures would  secure  their  acceptance;  ho 
knew  those  who  opposed  them  from  erro- 
neous opinions  would  acknowledge  them 
after  competent  experience;  he  looked  to 
see  them  established  in  the  esteem  and  in 
the  judgment  of  the  country;  he  looked  to 
see  them  govern  by  sure  degrees  the  policy 
of  every  nation  in  the  civilised  world}  he 
knew  he  would  have  his  reward,  first  of 
all,  in  the  enormous  good  that  he  was  the 
instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Proiidence,  of 
effecting;  and,  secondly,  in  the  reputation 
which  he  knew  would  be  his  own  appro- 
priate desert.  And  as  to  that  aristocracy 
whose  purposes  he  might  feel  he  was  then 
somewhat  violently  thwarting,  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  with  a  prophetic  eye,  he  an- 
ticipated the  day  when  every  man  who  re* 
viled  him— if  they  were  men,  as  he  be- 
lieved them  to  be,  of  honest  judgment  and 
intention,  though  perhaps  using  towards 
him  opprobrious  language,  ncTer  so  ill- 
deserved — that  they  were  men  who  would 
in  the  course  of  time  see  that  he  never 
rendered  them  so  great  and  solid  a  senriee 
as  when,  with  the  whole  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment, he  proposed  to  Parliament  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  His  belief  was 
that  their  cause  was  a  grea^  and  aaered 
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ewiae;  ibat  the  aristocracy  of  England  were 
elements  in  its  political  and  social  system 
with  which  the  welfare  of  the  country  was 
inseparably  bound  up;  and  to  him  it  was  a 
noble  object  of  ambition  to  redeem  such  a 
cause  ftt>m  assooiations  with  a  policy  origi- 
nally adopted  in  a  state  of  imperfbct  know- 
ledge and  with  erroneous  view,  but  which, 
when  the  clear  light  of  the  day  was  poured 
•upon  it,  should  be  found,  in  the  daily  ex- 
perience, and  in  the  light  and  ?iew  of  the 
thinking  portion  of  the  community,  to  bear 
the  character  of  much  that  was  sordid  and 
much  that  was  false.  He  anticipated,  Sir, 
I  am  convinced,  those  bloodless  and  those 
painless  rewards  which  it  would  ha?e  been 
honourable  and  delightful  to  him,  had  it 
pleased  God  to  spare  his  own  life,  which 
will  be  delightful  and  honourable  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bury  (Mr.  F.  Peel),  and 
all  who  are  entitled  to  claim  kindred  with 
that  great  man,  and  which  are  delightful 
to  ns  who  have  had  the  priTilege  of  conibat- 
^Dg  by  his  side,  and  who  are  now,  as  fondly 
as  ever  attached  to  his  memory.  This  is 
the  vindication  to  which  he  looked,  and 
seeing  we  are  now  celebrating  the  obse- 
quies of  this  obnoxious  policy,  and  are  now 
seeking  to  adopt  a  declaration  admitted  on 
all  hands  to  be  perfectly  clear  in  its  asser- 
tion of  the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  if  we 
still  eherish  the  desire  to  trample  on  those 
who  have  fought  manfully,  and  been  de- 
feated fairly,  let  us  endeavour  to  put  it 
away  from  ourselves,  to  rejoice  in  the  great 
public  good  that  has  been  achieved,  and 
let  us  take  courage,  f^om  the  attainment  of 
that  good,  for  the  performance  of  public 
duty  in  future. 

Mr.  NEWDBGATE  said,  he  claimed 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  for  a  few 
moments  while  he  alluded  to  a  matter 
-somewhat  personal.  He  assured  the  House 
that  he  thoroughly  reciprocated  the  spirit 
of  the  eloquent  speech  which  had  just 
-proceeded  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  that  he  rose  in  that  spirit  to  address 
them.  When  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden)  said  yester- 
day that  if  any  measures  of  relief  to  the 
agricultural  interest  were  attempted  to  be 
introduced  into  that  House,  he  would  ex- 
cite another  agitation  out  of  doors  as  viru- 
lent as  the  one  which  he  had  carried  on 
with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  remarked  that 
the  hon.  Member  was  a  successful  dema- 
gogue, with  a  good  will  to  become  an  auto- 
crat.   TJiat  expression  seemed  to  have 


irritated  the  hon.  Member.  It  was  made 
by  himself  under  feelings  of  excitement, 
and  he  thought  that  it  might  be  consid- 
ered scarcely  Parliamentary,  He  begged, 
therefore,  to  retract  the  expression  as  un- 
parliamentaiy.  But  he  put  it  to  the  House, 
whether  the  language  of  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber, not  only  in  that  House  but  out  of  it, 
with  respect  to  those  who  were  opposed  to 
him  in  political  opinions,  but  whose  con- 
victions were  as  honest  as  his  own,  were 
not  calculated  to  raise  feelings  of  honest 
indignation  in  the  breast  of  every  hon- 
est man  to  whom  they  were  applied  ?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  oharged  those  on 
that  side  of  tbe  House  as  being  guilty  of 
deluding  the  farmers;  but  he  (Mr.  New- 
degate had  always  honestly  striven  in  the 
cause  which  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of 
justice,  and  he  would  not  sit  down  quietly 
under  the  charge  of  deception,  for  he  could 
prove  by  documents,  if  it  were  necessary, 
that  no  sooner  did  he  think  the  prospect  of 
reverting  to  the  former  system  of  com- 
mercial policy  doubtful  of  attainment,  than 
he  warned  the  protection  societies  of  the 
fact.  One  great  good  which  would  be 
obtained  by  the  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion would  be,  that  it  would  deprive  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  of  a 
theme  which  he  incessantly  used  to  set 
class  against  class.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
should  vote  against  both  Resolutions,  be- 
cause they  deliberately  reflected  upon  eon- 
duct  of  which  he  himself  was  not  ashamed. 
He  had  deluded  and  betrayed  no  man  :  he 
had « never  betrayed  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel;  for  when  that  right  hon.  Baronet 
signed  the  requisition  to  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  representation  of  North 
Warwickshire,  in  1843,  he  told  that  right 
hon.  Baronet  that  if  he  introduced  mea- 
sures to  restrict  the  currency,  and  to  repeal 
the  com  laws,  he  would  place  him  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  Government.  There  was  no 
man  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  had  so 
little  reason  to  be  surprised  at  his  conduct, 
in  1846,  as  had  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He 
must  express  his  thanks  to  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  for  the  course  which 
he  had  taken;  and  he  assured  the  noble 
Lord,  that,  could  he  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
have  voted  for  any  Free  Trade  Motion, 
he  would  have  voted  for  his.  As  a  Gen- 
tleman, the  noble  Lord  had  been  desirous 
of  conciliating  the  feelings  of  Gentlemen; 
he  had  acted  in  that  manly,  straight- 
forward spirit  which  had  always  charac- 
terised bis  conduct  in  that  House.  When 
the  Amendment  of  the  nolje  Lord,  the 
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Member  for  Tiverton  was  put,  he  (Mr. 
Newdegate),  for  the  reasons  he  had  al- 
ready given,  should  leave  the  House  with- 
out voting  upon  it ;  but  nothing  should 
prevent  his  voting  against  the  Resolution 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton. 

Mr.  C.  VILLIERS  said,  th^t  in  rising 
to  reply,  he  should  detain  the  House  for 
only  a  few  moments  in  the  exercise  of  the 
privilege  which  attached  to  him  as  the 
mover  of  the  Resolution  then  before  the 
House;  but  some  remarks  had  been  made 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  with  respect 
to  the  Motion  he  had  brought  forward, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  character, 
required  he  should  say  something.  He 
believed  and  hoped  that  it  was  the  last  time 
'  that  he  should  ever  have  to  make  a  Motion 
on  the  same  subject — certainly  he  thought 
he  should  not  appear  again  in  the  same 
position,  which  was  that  of  representing 
different  sections  in  the  House  who  did 
not  exactly  agree  together.  He  was  indeed 
afraid  he  had  not  been  well  selected  for  the 
purpose.  He  had  been  chosen  for  a  rea- 
son which  had  been  stated  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  and  by  which  he  felt  himself 
much  flattered.  He  should  never  have 
thought  of  saying  so  much  for  himself, 
but  it  had  been  said  that  he  bad  been  a 
consistent  advocate  of  the  great  policy  of 
Free  Trade  for  a  long  time,  and  that  in 
advocating  that  measure  his  purpose  had 
always  been  single.  It  had  been  said  of 
him,  inde^,  that  he  was  one  among  the 
few  whose  conduct  had  not  been  tainted 
with  any  sinister  purpose  in  the  matter. 
Now,  if  he  deserved  that  character  still, 
he  feared  that  it  had  rather  disqualified 
him  from  being  the  mover  upon  this  occa- 
sion, for  he  had  kept  the  purpose  of  the 
Motion  simply  in  view,  while  it  seemed  that 
other  objects  should  have  been  considered. 
He  could  not  say  that  he  had  come  for- 
ward against  his  will;  on  the  contrary,  he 
had  done  so  readily  and  consistently  with 
the  course  which  he  had  received  the  cre- 
dit of  having  hitherto  pursued  on  the  ques- 
tion; but  he  had  done  so  at  the  request  of 
others,  whose  purpose  and  feelings  he  be- 
lieved were  identical  with  his  own,  being 
a  majority  of  that  House;  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  had  proposed  a 
Resolution  which  certainly  embodied  his 
own  feelings,  which  he  believed  embodied 
the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  that  House, 
and,  what  was  of  more  importance,  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country;  and 
though  he  told  the  House  last  night  that 
he  had  not  the  credit  of  being  the  author 
Mr.  VitUers 


of  the  Resolution,  he  certainly  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it,  and  he  was  prepared  to 
take  the  whole  responsibility  of  it,  for  he 
was  not  at  all  ashamed  of  it.  It  was  not 
determined  upon  without  a  great  deal  of 
consideration,  and  many  persons  were  con- 
sulted about  it.  An  hon.  Friend  of  his 
behind  him  reminded  him  of  the  proverb 
that  "too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth." 
That  was  sometimes  the  case,  and  was, 
perhaps,  so  in  this  instance.  But  he 
wished  to  tell  the  House  the  truth  upon 
this  subject,  though  very  strong  obser- 
vations had  been  made  upon  the  terms 
of  this  Resolution  by  some  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  were  more  practised  as  politicians  than 
himself.  He  had  been  charged  by  them 
with  bringing  forward  a  Motion  without 
Parliamentary  precedent,  which  was  un- 
generous in  its  character,  and  which  seem- 
ed to  have  the  object  of  wounding  the 
feelings  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  ; 
charges  which,  whether  owing  to  his  sim- 
plicity and  folly  he  knew  not,  but  which 
he  regarded  as  serious  imputations  cast 
upon  himself.  Now,  the  Resolution  was 
agreed  to  before  the  Amendment  was  pro- 
posed; and  if  a  Resolution  was  so  objec- 
tionable in  its  character  and  object,  it 
must  have  been  equally  so  when  it  was 
first  proposed,  and  could  not  be  affected 
by  any  Amendment  subsequently  moved; 
and  yet  the  House  must  leani  that,  whe- 
ther he  referred  to  the  noble  Lord  who 
moved  the  Amendment,  or  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  represented  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  who  had  so  eloquently 
addressed  the  House,  or  to  other  Gentle- 
men on  this  side  who  had  spoken  against 
his  Resolution,  and  were  going  to  vote 
against  it,  they  had  all  approved  of  the 
terms  of  the  Resolution,  ana  most  of  them 
had  been  consulted  before  it  was  proposed, 
and  some  of  them  thought  they  were  quite 
unexceptionable.  [Mr.  Gladstonb  ex- 
pressed dissent.]  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man expresses  his  dissent.  The  right  hon. 
Member  did  not  say  that  there  was  no 
Amendment  that  he  would  not  have  pre- 
ferred, or  that  he  would  not  have  been 
satisfied  with,  instead  of  the  Resolution; 
but  he  saw  this  Resolution,  and  he  saw  no- 
thing in  it  itself  that  he  considered  un- 
worthy of  his  support;  and  he  intended  to 
support  it,  if  the  Amendment  had  not 
been  moved.  That  was,  therefore,  quite 
consistent  with  the  idea  that  his  (Mr.  Vil- 
liers*)  Motion  was  unexceptionable.  Well, 
then,  with  regard  to  the  noble  Member 
for  Tiverton— -one  of  the  most  ezperieao^ 
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Members  of  that  Honse— if  there  had 
been  anything  angentlemanlike  or  un- 
parliamentarj  in  the  Resolution,  would 
surely  have  taken  exception  to  it ;  but  the 
nngenteel  words  were  submitted  to  the 
noble  Lord,  who  did  not  object  to  them. 
He  (Mr.  C.  Villiers)  understood  that  the 
terms  which  were  offensiTo  to  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  were  the  words  **  wise  and 
just."  Well,  the  noble  Lord»  who  was 
kind  enough  to  give  him  his  advice  upon 
the  matter,  let  those  words  pass — saw 
no  objection  to  them  whatever.  The 
noble  Lord,  indeed,  so  far  as  he  (Mr.  C. 
Yilliers)  remembered,  pointed  out  some- 
thing else  that  he  considered  objectionable 
in  Sxe  Resolution  as  it  was  originally 
drawn,  and,  feeling  the  weight  of  the 
noble  Lord's  opinion,  from  his  wisdom  and 
experience— though  it  was  rather  trouble- 
some to  do  so— made  the  alteration  that 
met  the  views  of  the  noble  Lord.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  noble  Lord's 
Amendment  might  not  be  more  expedient 
or  better  worded  than  his  own,  though,  in 
fact,  he  could  not  distinguish  very  much 
the  difference  between  them.  It  had  been 
said  that  night,  indeed,  that  the  noble 
Lord's  Resolution  was  stronger  than  his 
own,  and  other  persons  who  spoke  against 
the  words  of  this  Resolution  had  seen  and 
approved  of  them  before  they  were  pro- 
posed; he  asked,  then,  of  the  House  with 
what  justice  the  chaises  were  brought 
against  him,  that  he  had  proposed  what 
was  without  precedent  and  full  of  danger, 
expressly  to  insult  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite ?  He  had  done  nothing,  in  fact,  but 
m  conformity  with  the  reouest  made  to  him, 
prepared  a  Resolution  which,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  represented  the  opinion  of  the 
country — an  opinion  which  was  admitted  to 
exist  even  by  the  Government  themselves. 
"  There  is  an  overwhelming  majority," 
sud  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  in 
another  place,  whose  statement  was  re- 
echoed by  his  Colleagues  in  that  House, 
"  in  favour  of  Free  Trade;"  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  getting  a  majority  in 
that  House  against  a  Free-Trade  policy; 
and  it  was  admitted  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  West  Surrey  (Mr.  Drummond) — and, 
indeed,  on  all  sides — that  there  was  a 
neeesuty  for  some  such  Motion  as  he 
had  proposed,  which  might  reflect  the 
opinion  of  the  country.  He  (Mr.  C. 
Villiers)  had  farther  only  proposed  to  de- 
clare what  was  admitted  in  the  Queen's 
Speech,  that  the  condition  of  the  country, 
and  particularly  of  the  industrious  classes, 


was  improved,  and  that  that  improvement 
was  the  result  of  recent  commercial  legis- 
lation, and  particularly  of  the  Act  of  1846, 
which  established  the  free  admission  of 
foreign  com,  and  which,  therefore,  as  he 
said,  was  a  wise,  just,  and  beneficial  mea- 
sure. That  was  all  he  had  proposed,  and 
it  was  for  that  these  heavy  charges  had 
been  brought  against  him.  But  what  was 
really  the  distinction  between  his  Resolu- 
tion and  the  Amendment  before  the 
House?  for  that  was  what  they  were 
going  to  vote  upon.^  The  Amendment 
states  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  House 
that  the  improved  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, and  particularly  of  the  industrious 
classes 

— "  IB  mainly  the  result  of  recent  legislation, 
which  has  established  the  principle  of  unrestricted 
competition,  has  abolished  taxes  imposed  for  the 
purpose  of  protection,  and  has  thereby  diminished 
the  price  and  increased  the  abundance  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  the  food  of  the  people." 

Now,  the  great  difference  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  House,  taking,  for  instance, 
the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr.  £.  Ball),  was,  that  Free 
Trade  had  produced  no  such  effects.  If 
there  were  a  bond  fide  Amendment  to 
that  effect,  he  should  think  it  perfectly 
fair,  and  could  understand  it.  But  let 
the  country  fully  understand  what  it 
was  that  the  House  was  now  going  to 
divide  upon.  It  was  not  a  question  be- 
tween Protection  and  Free  Trade;  whe* 
ther  the  condition  of  the  people  had 
been  improved  by  the  recent  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  country  or  not;  but 
whether  that  which  was  acknowledged 
by  all  to  hav^  improved  the  condition  of 
the  people  was  a  wise,  just,  and  beneficial 
measure.  That  was  the  point  upon  which 
every  hon.  Member  who  voted  against  the 
Resolution  would  express  his  opinion. 
Every  one  who  would  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Resolution  would  state  by  his  vote  that  the 
Act  which  had  improved  the  condition  of 
the  people  was  a  wise,  just,  and  beneficial 
measure;  while  all  who  voted  against  it 
would  declare  that  they  admitted  -the  fact 
that  the  condition  of  the  people  had  been 
improved,  but  that  the  measure  which  im- 
proved their  condition  was  not  a  wise,  just, 
and  beneficial  measure.  And  that  brought 
one  to  the  consideration  of  why  there  was 
to  be  this  difference  between  people  who 
agreed  upon  the  essential  point  in  ques- 
tion ?  Why,  it  had  been  pretty  well  sur- 
mised already;  but  if  it  was  intended  to 
be  kept  secret,  better  care  should  have 
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been  iakea  to  have  kept  down  tbe  him. 
Jlember  for  Youghal,  aa  veil  as  otber 
Members  wbo  bad  informed  them  what  was 
the  inoonrenienee  of  calling  the  Act  of 
1846  wiM  ?  Wbj  did  tbe  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  allow  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Toughal  (Mr.  Butt)  and  some 
other  Members,  to  speak,  for  thej  had 
disclosed  the  secret  ?  thej  had  shown  what 
stood  in  the  way  of  declaring  tlie  Act  of 
1846  to  be  just  and  beneficial.  Wby, 
there  was  something  behind  the  curtain. 
They  bad  heard  something  of  projeots  of 
compensation;  but  if  the  Act  that  set  free 
the  trade  in  food,  and  enabled  the  people 
to  be  happy  and  contented,  and  had  been 
attended  with  no  evil,  was  a  wise  and  just 
Act,  where  was  the  title  in  anybody  to  be 
compensated  for  it  ?  Tbe  fact  was  that  a 
substitute  for  Protection  was  intended  and 
expected.  '*  Trust  us,"  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  said  to  their  constituents,  "we 
have  done  you  some  good  before  at  tbe 
expense  of  the  community,  and  we  will 
do  so  again.  Wa  ean't  continue  the  old 
story  of  Froteotion,  but  rely  upon  us  ; 
we  noTor  deeeiTod  you ;  trust  us,  and 
we  will  find  you  a  substitute  for  Pro- 
tection.'* Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
all  gone  round  to  their  constituents,  and 
had  sud  what  they  were  obliged  to  say 
•^'*  We  can't  restore  Protection,  but  be- 
Here  us  to  be  your  friends,  and  we  will 
give  you  something  as  good;"  and  the 
only  reason  for  which  it  was  sought  to  ex- 
elude  the  words,  "  just  and  beneficial " 
from  the  Resolution  was,  because  they 
might  preclude  some  substitute  for  Protec- 
tion wbieb  would  be  exclusively  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  landed  interest.  The  hon. 
MemW  for  West  Surrey,  for  whom  he  en- 
tertained the  sinoerest  respect,  had  ad- 
mitted very  candidly  that  such  a  Resolu- 
tion as  he  (Mr.  C.  YiUiers)  had  proposed  was 
required,  and  that  the  terms  employed  in 
the  Resolution  were  preoisely  those  that 
tbe  oocaston  required.  He  bad,  moreover, 
generously,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  most 
unworthy  imputation  of  motive,  referred 
to  those  very  terms  that  were  employed  this 
evening,  as  those  which  tbe  earnest  advo^ 
eates  of  free  trade  contended  for  as  the 
result  of  the  repeal  of  tbe  com  laws  ten 
years  ago,  and  when  the  present  adherents 
of  free  trade  were  its  most  vehement  oppo- 
nents. That  hon.  Gentleman  ooold  not  vote 
for  his  Resolution,  because  he  had  some  con- 
stituents who  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of 
what  had  been  for  the  general  good,  and 
they  would  hardly  be  reconciled  to  his  voting 
Mr.  ViUiers 


for  that  measure  as  'just'  by  which  they 
had  lost.  If  other  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
spoken  as  candidly,  there  might  have  been 
Bon)e  reason  for  striking  out  any  words 
in  the  Resolution  that  might  have  been 
misunderstood.  He  had  used  the  word '  just' 
for  the  simple  purpose  for  which  be  bad 
stated;  and  would  not  that  hon.  Gentlen^an 
admit,  that  if  he  might  be  misunderstood 
if  he  voted  for  the  Resolution,  that  he  (Mr« 
Villiers)  might  be  misrepresented  also  if  be 
withdrew  the  word  '  just '  then,  which  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  for  ten  years  past 
of  applying  to  the  same  measure  ?  If  he 
withdrew  the  words,  would  not  the  natural 
inference  be  that  he  agreed  in  the  asser- 
tion which  had  been  mode  by  two  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  that  the  measure  of  1846  was 
••  unjust  ?  "  If  he  consented  to  withdraw, 
them,  would  it  not  imply  that  they  had  com- 
mitted an  error,  when  one  hon.  Member  af- 
ter another  on  the  opposite  side  avowed  that 
they  did  not  consider  the  measure  just,  that 
Protection  should  be  retained,  and  that  it 
was  no  advantage  to  have  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  ?  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Droitwioh  (Sir  J.  Pakington), 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Midhurst  (Mr.  Walpole),  two  Ministers 
of  the  Crown,  had  avowed  that  they  did 
not  think  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was 
just  in  principle,  and  he  could  not  expect 
them  to  assent  to  his  Resolution.  He 
owned  when  he  proposed  the  Resolution  he 
did  not  expect  that  any  person  on  the  op- 
posite side  would  think  it  was  wise  or  just, 
because  .the  Government  did  not  come  for- 
ward as  converts — thev  submitted  to  a  ne- 
cessity. If  any  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment said  they  were  converts,  the  case 
would  be  different,  but  they  said  they  were 
not  converts;  they  only  bowed  and  sub- 
mitted to  necessity.  There  would  be  a  rea- 
son for  considering  the  feelings  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  if  they  were  converts;  but  as 
they  were  not  converts,  the  argument  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston),  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
that  they  should  consider  their  feelings 
«nd  be  tender  with  them,  utterly  failed. 
He  had  never  thought  of  proposing  a 
Resolution  to  please  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  him,  and  he  had  never  heard  that 
doctrine  preached  before  to-night.  He 
thought  if  this  regard  was  to  b^  paid  to 
their  opponents'  feelings,  more  attention 
should  be  given  by  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
gave  this  advice,  as  to  what  they  said 
themselves;  and  he  must  say  he  was  as- 
tonished to  hear  the  speeoh  of  his  right 
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hoA.  Friend  the  Uember  for  South  Wilt- 
shire; he  thought  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  said  mneh  more  that  was  offensWe  in 
his  roeeeh  to  Gentlemen  opposite,  than  he 
had  oj  any  terms  he  had  used  in  his  Re*- 
aolution.  He  (Mr.  0.  YillierB)  shonld  not 
like  to  say  so  much;  he  did  not  think  he 
ever  said  the  things  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  said.  Nor  was  he  rery  con- 
sistent  in  what  he  did  say;  for  he 'first 
laboured  to  ehow  how  extremely  unjust  a 
Com  Law  must  be«Huiying  that  if  there 
was  one  class  who  ought  to  be  less  favour- 
ed than  another,  it  was  the  landowners, 
who  had  so  many  advantages  besides,  and 
that  there  could  be  no  justice  in  a  law  that 
bad  so  favoured  them.  He  said,  if  ever 
there  was  an  act  of  wisdom  of  the  Legis- 
lature, or  if  ever  there  was  a  law  that, 
from  its  timely  enactment,  had'saved  them 
from  gi^eat  oalamity,  it  was  the  Act  of 
1846  that  repealed  the  Oorn  Law.  He 
regarded  it  as  having  saved  the  country 
from  Revolution  in  1848.  In  short,  ao- 
eerding  to  his  view,  it  was  the  justest 
measure  that  ever  was  passed,  and,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  the  wisest;  but, 
added  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  let  us  re- 
member the  rules  of  regular  warfare,  let 
us  be  kind,  let  us  not  call  that  measure 
wise  and  just,  which  is  eminently  so,  let 
us  forbear  to  those  who  would  have  resist- 
ed its  enactment,  who  never  showed  for- 
bearanee,  and  who  are  not  yet  converted; 
let  us  pass  the  Amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Viscount  Palmerston),  which  avoids 
giving  this  righteous  act  its  proper  desig- 
nation. He  (Mr*  G.  Villiers)  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  listen  to  any  argument 
that  would  be  advanced  to  change  any 
eouree  that  he  had  adopted;  but  he  asked 
anybody  to  place  himself  in  his  position, 
and,  referring  to  the  long  experience  he 
had  had  in  connexion  with  this  ques- 
tion, the  invariable  manner  in  which  he 
had  called  for  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  wis- 
dom, say  whether  there  was  anything  in 
these  inconsistent  remonstrances  of  Gen- 
tlemen who  proposed  to  abandon  him  at 
the  last  moment — to  induce  him,  by 
implication,  to  declare  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Law  was  unwise  and  unjust  ? 
He  proposed  nothing  new,  and  he  was 
asked  to  change  his  Motion,  really,  not  to 
meet  the  scruples  of  honest  converts,  but 
to  satisfy  the  convenience  of  helpless  ad- 
herents to  the  old  law,  who  wanted  to  sub- 
stitute for  proteotion  something  equally 


favourable  to  their  friends.  It  was  now 
avowedly  to  these  ulterior  views  that  he 
was  now  called  upon  to  withdraw  his  Re« 
solution.  He  could  give  no  account  of 
such  a  proceeding  to  those  who  had  con- 
fidence in  his  inte^ty  in  this  matter  2  this 
Amendment  was  quite  unintelligible  to  the 
people — they  were  straightforward,  they 
were  satisfied  with  Free  Trade— they  had 
pronounced  the  measure  to  be  wise  and 
just.  They  asked  their  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  declare  their 
opinion.  He  could  not  understand  an 
argument  that  had  been  used  against  the 
Resolution,  that  it  was  interruption  to  the 
business  of  the  House,  and  unfair  to  the 
Government.  That  argument  could  not 
have  any  weight  with  those  who  had  ori- 
ginated the  Amendment,  for  they  had 
principally  recommended  that  some  Reso- 
lution should  be  moved.  He  asked,  then, 
the  real  friends  of  free  trade  to  consider 
the  motives  that  actuated  him  (Mr.  Villiers) 
in  proposing  the  Resolution,  the  reasons 
he  assigned  for  adhering  to  it,  and  to  sup- 
port him.  He  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  but  must  candidly  say  that  it  was 
from  no  feeling  of  sentiment  that  he 
had  proposed  those  words,  ''wise  and 
just,  or  with  any  reference  to  the  me- 
mory of  that  most  eminent  man,  but  he 
had  introduced  them  because  the  wis^ 
dom  and  justice  of  the  measure  had  been 
shown  by  the  result.  He  had  no  other 
object  but  to  frame  the  Resolution  in  such 
a  way  as  to  establish  a  comparison  be- 
tween Free  Trade  and  the  former  policy 
that  prevailed,  and  he  was  utterly  inca- 
pable of  explaining  why  any  honest  free* 
trader  should  differ  with  him.  s 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  Sir,  I  am 
quite  aware  that  1  have  no  right  to  present 
myself  to  the  House  again  on  this  question, 
but  as  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  C.  Villiers) 
mentioned  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
between  himself  and  me,  perhaps  tho 
House  will  indulge  me  for  a  few  moments. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  as  my  hon.  Friend 
stated,  that  one  evening,  towards  the  end 
of  the  night,  he  showed  me,  at  the  end  of 
that  bench,  a  draught  of  the  Resolution  he 
was  about  to  propose.  I  considered  that  he 
showed  it  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
whether  it  was  framed  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  I  could  vote  for  for  it.  I  pointed 
out  a  part  of  it  to  which  I  could  not  agree. 
I  argued  with  him  at  some  length,  and 
that  passage  did  not  appear  in  the  Reaolt^ 
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tion  as  proposed.  The  Resolution  was 
laid  on  the  table.  Immediately  notice  was 
given  of  an  Amendment  on  the  part  of 
the  Government.  I  then  wrote  to  my  hon. 
Friend.  I  tiiink  I  said  I  presumed  the 
objection  of  the  Government  was  founded 
on  a  particular  part  of  his  Resolution.  I 
stated  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  the  Motion 
which  was  intended  to  lead  to  a  solemn 
affirmation  by  Parliament  of  a  great  prin- 
ciple of  domestic  policy  was  about  to  de- 
generate into  a  mere  ordmary  party  strug- 
gle, and  I  entreated  my  hon.  Friend  to 
endeavour,  by  communication  with  the  Go- 
vernment, to  frame  some  form  of  words 
which  might  be  accepted,  if  not  unani- 
mously, by  a  large  majority  of  the  House. 
My  hon.  Friend  (and  he  will  excuse  me  if 
I  am  obliged  to  go  into  our  private  con- 
yersation  afterwards,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary)  said  that  he  would  see  me  after- 
wards in  the  House.  I  saw  him,  and  we 
talked  over  the  matter;  and,  without  stating 
the  particular  conversation,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  what  he  told  me  left  the  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  that  my  hon.  Friend  was 
not  the  master  of  his  own  conduct,  and 
that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  other  persons. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  fair  in  my  hon.  Friend 
to  lead  the  House  to  suppose  that,  by  not 
objecting  to  that  part  of  his  Resolution 
which  led  to  the  Amendment,  I  made  no 
objection  till  I  moved  the  Resolution.  I 
wrote  that  note.  He  is  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  make  what  use  he  pleases  of  it,  to  show 
it  to  whom  he  likes,  and  to  read  it  wher- 
ever he  pleases. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  I  am  about 
to  request  the  indulgence  of  the  House  for 
a  purpose  similar  to  that  of  my  noble 
Friend,  and  I  shall  have  to  ask  for  even 
more  forbearance.  If  we  are  to  be  put 
into  a  glass  beehive,  with  reference  to 
the  whole  proceedings  connected  with  the 
formation  of  this  Resolution,  I  can  only 
say  that  there  is  not  a  word  I  have  spoken 
or  written  which  is  not  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  House.  I  have  thought  it 
prudent  to  carry  the  correspondence  in 
my  pocket  since  these  explanations.  All 
I  shall  now  say  is  this,  that,  being  aware 
of  the  numerous  misunderstandings  which 
arise  in  the  course  of  such  communications, 
I  thought  it  but  just  to  declare  that  my 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  0.  Yilliers)  was  actuated 
by  upright  and  single-hearted  motives  in 
the  whole  of  his  proceedings.  But  with 
respect  to  the  charge  which  he  has  thought 
proper  to  make  against  me,  I  meet  it  by 


stating,  without  going  into  detail,  that  I 
believe  the  Motion  was  put  on  the  table  of 
the  House  at  Twelve  o  clock  on  Wednes- 
day, the  I7th  of  November;  and  on  Tues- 
day, tlte  16th  of  November,  at  Six  o'clock, 
I  wrote  a  note  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
immediately  despatched  it  to  the  address 
from  which  he  had  written  to  me,  demur- 
ring to  the  terms  of  this  Resolution  in  the 
predise  part  to  which  I  objected  to-night, 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  prevent 
from  voting  with  him  many  men  who, 
though  originally  opponents  to  com  law 
repeed,  had  since  honourably  and  sincerely 
acquiesced  in  it. 

Mr.  0.  YILLIERS  said,  that  not  a 
single  word  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Palmerston)  which  did  not  com- 
pletely confirm  all  that  he  (Mr.  0.  Villiers) 
had  himself  stated.  For  what  he  had  said 
was,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  seen  the  Re- 
solution containing  the  terms  which  had 
since  been  considered  so  obj)ectionable,  and 
that  those  terms  were  not  at  that  time  ob- 
jected to  by  the  noble  Lord;  and  what  he 
(Mr.  0.  Villiers)  had  now  argued  was,  that 
if  those  terms  were  objectionable  at  one 
time  they  were  so  at  another.  With  regard 
to  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  had  said,  he  (Mr.  0.  Villiers) 
would  merely  say,  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman stated  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer considered  that  the  exceptionable 
words  had  been  inserted  in  the  Resolution 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial  benches  from 
ooncurring  in  the  vote,  and  his  (Mr.  0. 
Villiers')  reply  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was,  that  no  such  intention  had  in- 
fluenced him  in  inserting  those  words. 

Question  put,  *'  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  dividid : — Ayes  256;  Noes 
336 :  Majority  80. 
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Hume,  W.  F. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S. 
Jenny n.  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Visot. 
Johnstone,  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  hon.  H.  B. 
JoUi£Fe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Jones,  D. 
Kelly,  Sir  F. 
Kendall,  N. 
Kenison,  E.  C. 
King,  J.  K. 
Kirk,  W. 

Knatchbull,  W.  F. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knightley,  R. 
Knox,  Col. 
Knox,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lacon,  Sir  E. 
Laffan,  R.  M.; 
Laing,  S.  . 

Langton,  W.  H.  P.  G. 
Lascelles,  hon.  E. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lemon,  Sir  0. 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  F. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 

Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  P. 
Lewisham,  Visot. 
Liddell,  H.  G. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lookhart,  W. 
Lopes,  Sir  R. 
Lovaine,  Lord 
Lowthor,  hoiu  OoL 
Lowtheri  Oapi. 


Luce,  T. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Lytton,  Sir  G.  E.  L.  B. 
Macartney,  G. 
Maoaulay,  K. 
Mackie,  J. 
MacGregor,  J. 
Maddock,  Sir  T.  H. 
Malins,  R. 
Mandeville,  Viiot. 
Manners,  Lord  G, 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Mare,  C.  J. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Meux,.Sir  H. 
Michell,  W. 
Miles,  W. 
MiUer,  T.  J. 
Mills,  A. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Montgomery,  H.  L. 
Montgomery,  Sir  G« 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Moore,  R.  S. 
Morgan,  0. 
Morgan,  0.  R. 
MuUtngs,  J.  R, 
Mundy,  W. 
MunU,  G.  F. 
Mure,  Col. 
Murrougfa,  J.  P. 
Naas,  I^rd 
Napier,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Newark,  Visct. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visot. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
North,  Col. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Packe.  C.  W. 
Pakenham,  Capt. 
Pakington,  rt.hon.Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Palmcrston,  VUot. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Peacocke,  G.  M.  W, 
Peel,  Sir  R. 
Peel,  Col. 
Percy,  hon.  J.  W. 
PhiUipps,  J.  H. 
Pigot^  Sir  R. 
Pinney,  W. 
Portal,  M. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Prime,  R. 
Pugh,  D. 
Rcpton,  G.  W.  J. 
Robertson,  P.  F. 
Rolt,  P. 

Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Rushout,  Capt. 
Russell,  F.  W, 
Sandart,  G. 

Words    added: 
as  amended — 


Sawle,  C.  B.  O. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seaham,  Visot. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smijih,  Sir  W. 
Smith,  Sir  F. 
Smith,  W.  M. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somenet,  Capt 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stanhope,  J.  B. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stephenson,  R. 
Stirling,  W. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sturt,  H.  G.  ; 
SnUivan,  M. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Taylor,  Col. 
Taylor,  H, 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Tollemaohe,  J. 
TroUope,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J* 
Tudway,  R.  0. 
Turner,  .0. 
Tyler,  Sir  G. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.T. 
Vanoe,  J. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vansittart,  G.  H. 
Vomer,  Sir  W. 
Vernon,  G.  E,  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  F. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vyvyan,  SirR.R. 
Vyse.  R.  H.  R.  H, 
Waddington,  D.  H. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Waloott,  Adm. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Welby,  Sir  G.  E. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
West,  F.  R. 
Whiteside,  J. 
Whitmore,  H. 
Wickham,  H.  W. 
Wigram,  L.  T. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of 
Wortley,  rt,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyndbam,  G«n. 
Wyndham,  W. 
Wynn,  H.  W.  W. 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynne,  W.  W.  E. 
Torke,  hon.  £.  T. 
Toung,  Sir  J. 

TXLLIM. 

Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Bateson,  T. 

— Main   Question  pat» 


«  That  it  is  Urn  opinion  of  this  Uwm,  thai  thi 


roi 
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improved  condition  of  the  Countly,  and  MpeeiaUy 
o/  tb»  Indiiflrioas  ClMaes,  is  mainly  the  remit  of 
recent  ljegitUtion»  which  has  eatahlished  the  prin- 
ciple of  unrestricted  competition,  ha*  abolished 
Taxes  imposed  for  the  purposes  of  ProtectSon, 
and  }mM  thereby  diiatnished  tb0  cost  and  in* 
creased  the  abundance  of  the  principal  article!  of 
the  Food  of  the  People." 

The  HouM  dmcfed  :--Aye8  468;  NoeB 
53 :  Majority  416. 

List  of  the  Ayes, 


Acland,8frT.a 
A'Oourt,  C.  H.  W. 
Adair.  H.  E. 
Addeiiey,  C.  B. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
AleooktT. 
Anderson » Sir  J. 
Anneslsj,  Eariof 
Anson«  hon»  Gen. 
Anson,  Yisct. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Astell,  J.  H.       . 
Atherton,  W. 
Bailey,  ^  J. 
Bailey,  C. 

Batnes,rt.  hgii.M.T. 
Baird,  J. 
Ball,  J. 

Baldock,  E.  H. 
Bankes,  rt.  faon.  G. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.T* 
Barnes,  T. 
Barrington,  Visot, 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Bateson,  T. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Beckett,  W. 
BeU,  J. 
Bellew,  Capt. 
Benbow,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 

Beresford*  ri.  hon.  W. 
Berkeley,  faon.  H.  F. 
Berkeley,  hon.  0.  F. 
Berkeley,  C.  L.  G. 
Berkeley,  Sir  G. 
Bernard,  Yisct. 
Bethell,  R. 
Biddulph,  R.M, 
Biggs.  W. 
Blackett,  J.  F.  B. 
Blair,  Col. 
Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bonham-Carter,  J. 
Bowyer,  G. 
Brady,  J. 
Bramston,  T*  W. 
Bright,  J. 
Brisco,  M. 
Brocklehurrt,  J. 
Brockman,  E.  D. 
Brooke.  Sir  A.  B. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Brown,  W. 


Bmce,  Lord  £. 
Bruce,  G.  L.  0. 
Bulkeley,  Sir  R.  B.W. 
Bucrell,  Sir  C.  M. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Butler,  G.  S. 
Butt,  G.  M. 
Byng,  hon.  G.  H.  0. 
Cabbell,B,B. 
Cairns,  H.  M. 
Camao,  Sir  J.  R. 
Carter.  S. 

Caulfield.Ool.J.  M. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  0. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G, 
Cayley,  £.  S. 
ChaUis,  Aid. 
Chambers,  M. 
Chambers,  T. 
Cbandos,  Marq.  of 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Cheetham,  J. 
Chelsea.  Yisct. 
Child.  S. 

Cholmondeley,  liOrd  H. 
Christopher,  rt.hn.  R.  A. 
Christy,  S. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clinton,  Lord  0.  P. 
Clinton,  Lord  R. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Clive.  R. 
Cobbett,  J.  M. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cobden,  R. 

Cockbum,  SirA.J.  £. 
Cocks,  T.S. 
Coffin,  W. 
Collier,  R.  P. 
Colvile,  C.  R. 
Compton,  H.  C. 
Conolly,T. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 
CorbaUy,  M.  E. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Cowan,  C. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Crook,  J. 
Crossley,  F. 
Crowder,  R.  B. 
Cubitt,  Aid. 
Carrie,  R. 
Dalrymple,  J. 
Bashwood,  Sir  G.  H. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Davies.  D.  A.  S. 
Denison.  E. 
DenifOKi  J.  £. 


Dering,  Sir  E. 
Devereuz,  J.  T. 
Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  fi. 
Divett,  E. 
Dodd,a. 

Drumlanrig,  Yisot. 
Drummon^  H. 
Du  Cane,  C. 
Duckworth..  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duff,  J. 
Dufl^,  C.  G. 
Duke.  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,F. 
Dunne,  M. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Egei-ton,  E.  0. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Esmonde,  J. 
Euston,  Eari  of 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Evans,  W. 
Evelyn.  W.J. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan.  W. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fergus,  J. 
Ferguson,  Coi. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Ferguson,  J. 
Fitzgerald,  J.  D. 
Fitzgerald.Sir  J.  F. 
Fitzgerald,  W.  R.  S. 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
FoUett,  B.  S. 
Forester,  rt.  hon.  Ool* 
Forster.  C. 
Forster,  Sir  G.  M. 
Fortescue,  C. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Franklyn,  G.  W. 
Fraser,  Sir  W.  A. 
Freestun,  Col. 
French,  F. 
Freshfleld,  J.  W. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
GaUwey,.SirW.  P, 
Galway,  Ybct. 
Gardner,  R. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Geach.  0. 
George,  J. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.M. 
Gipps,  H.  P. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hon.  W. 
GUidstone,  Capt. 
Glyn,  G.  C. 
Goderioh.  Yisot. 
Goodman,  Sir  G. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
Grace,  O.D.J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Graham,  Lord  M.  W. 
Greaves,  E. 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  J. 
Gregson,  S. 
GreviUe,  Col.  F. 
HadfieU,  O. 


Hale,  R.B. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hall,  Ool. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  Lord  0. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Harcourt,  Col. 
Hardinge,  hon.  0.  S. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawkins,  W.  W. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Headlam.  T.  E. 
Henchy,  D.  0. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W, 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Herbert,  rt.  hoUk  S. 
Herbert,  Sir  T. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hey  wood,  J. 
Higgins,  G.G.  0. 
HiU,  Lord  A.  B. 
Hindely,  C. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W, 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
HorsfaU,  T.  B. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  Lord  E. 
Hudson.  G. 
Hughes,  W.  B, 
Hume.W.F. 
Hutt,W. 
Ingham,  R. 
Inglis.  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Jocelyn,  Yisct. 
Johnstone,  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  hon.  H.  B. 
JoUiflb,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Jones,  D. 
Keating,  R. 
Keating,  H.  S. 
Kennedy,  T.  > 
Keogh,  W. 
Kerrison,  E.  C. 
Kershaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Kingsoote,  R.  N.  F. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Kirk,  W. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knox,  Col. 
Knox,  hon.  W.  8. 
Labouohere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lacon.  Sir  E. 
Laffiin,  R.  M. 
Laing,  S. 

Ijin^n,  W.  H.  O. 
Langton,  W.  H.  P.  O. 
Lascelles,  hon.  fi. 
Lawless,  hon.  G. 
Lawley,hon.  F.  0. 
Layard,  A.  H. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  O. 
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Lewis,  rt.  hon.  SirT.  F. 
Lewisham,  Visot. 
liddeU,  H.  6. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Locke,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  £. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Lovaine,  Lord 
Lucas,  F. 
Luce,  T. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Lytton,  Sir  G.  £.  L.  B. 
Biacaulay,  rt.  hon.  T.  B. 
Biacaulay,  K. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Maokie,  J. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
M'Cann,  J. 
McGregor,  J. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Maguire,  J.  F. 
Mandeville,  Visct. 
Mangles,  B^  D. 
Manners,  Lord  G. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Mare,  C.  J. 
Meagher,  T. 
MarshaU,W. 
Martin,  J. 
Massey,  W.  N. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  Col. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
MUU,  £. 
Michell,  W. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
MiUer,  T.  J. 
Milligan,  R. 
Mills,  A. 
Mills,  T. 
Mihier,  W.  M.  £. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Milton,  Visot. 
Mo&tt,  G. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Monck,  Visot. 
Monsell,  W. 
Montgomery,  H.  L. 
Montgomery,  Sir  G. 
Moody,  C.  A. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Moore,  R.  S. 
Moreton,  Lord 
Morgan,  G.  R. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  £arl  of 
Mttllings,  J.  R. 
Mundy,  W. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Mure,CroL 
Murphy,  F.  S. 
Murrough,  J.  P. 
Naas,  L^rd 
Napier,  rt.  hon.  J, 
Newport,  Visct. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Brien,  P. 
O'Brien,  Sir  T. 
0'Connell,M. 
01iveira,B. 
Otwuy,  A.  J. 


Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paget,  I>ord  A. 
Paget,  Lord  G. 
Pakenham,  Gapt. 
Pakington,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Peacocke,  G.  M.  W. 
Pechell,  Sir  G.  B. 
Peel,  Sir  R. 
Peel,  F. 
Peel,  Col. 
Pellatt,  A. 
Percy,  hon.  J.  W. 
PhiUips,  J.  H. 
Phillimore,  J.  G. 
Phinn,  T. 
Pigott,F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
PoUard-Urquhart,  W. 
Ponsonhy,  hon.  A.  G.  J. 
Portman,  hon.  W.  H.  B. 
Potter,  R. 
Power,  N. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Price,  W.  P. 
Pugh,  D. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Ricardo,  0. 
Rich,  H. 

Rohartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Robertson,  P.  F. 
Roche,  £.  B. 
Rolt,  P. 
Rumbold,  G.£. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Russell,  F.  W. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Sandars,  G. 
Sawle,  G.  B.  G. 
Scholefleld,  W. 
Scobell,  Gapt. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Scully,  F. 
ScuUy,  V. 
Seaham,  Visct. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Seymour,  H.  D. 
Seymour,  W.  D. 
Shaao,  R.  D. 
Shee,  W. 

Shelbume,  £arl  of 
Shelley,  Sir  J.  V. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smith,  Sir  F. 
Smyth,  J.  G. 
Smollett,  A. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Stafford,  A. 
Stafford,  Marq.  of 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  hon.  W.  0. 
Stansfteld,  W.  R.  0. 
Stapleton,  J. 
Stirling,  W. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 


Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Walter,  J. 
Warner,  £. 
WeUesley,  Lord  C. 
West.  F.  R. 
Whatman,  J. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Whiteside.  J. 
Whitmore,  H. 
Wickhain,  H.  W. 
Wilkinson,  W.  A. 
Williams,  W. 
WiUoughby,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Winnington,  Shr  T.  E. 
Wise,  J.  A. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  0. 
Wood,  Sir  W.  P. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyndham,  Gen. 
Wyndham,  W. 
Wynn.  H.  W. 
Wyvill,  M. 

TBLLEB8. 

Toung,  Sir  J. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 


Strutt.  rt.  hon.  £• 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  H. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
SuUiyan,  M. 
Sutton,  J.  U.  M. 
Swift,  R. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Taylor,  H. 
Thesiger,  SirF. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thomson,  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
Towneley,  C. 
TroUope,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Tufhell,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Turner,  C. 
Tynte,  Col.  C.  J.  K, 
TyreU,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Vemon,G.  £.  fl. 
Villiers,  hon.  C.  P. 
Villiers,  hon.  F. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vivian,  J.  H. 
Vivian,  H.  H. 
Yyvyan,  Sir  R,  R. 
Waddington,  D. 
Waddington,  H.S. 
Wall,  C.  B. 

List  of 

Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Bagge,  W. 
Ball,  £. 
Baring,  hon.  F. 
Barrow,  W.  H. 
Bentinck,  G.  P. 
Booker,  T.  W. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Butt,  I. 

Campbell,  Sir  A.  L 
Codnngton,  Sir  W. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Dod,  J.  W. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Fellowes,  £. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Heneage,  G.  F. 
Kendall,  N. 
King,  J.  K. 
Knatchbull,  W.  F. 
Knightley,  R. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
MacGregor,  J. 
Malins,  R. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Miles,  W. 
Morgan,  0. 

Resolved — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  this 
Policy,  firmly  maintained  and  prudently  extended, 
will,  without  inflicting  injury  on  any  important 
Literest,  best  enable  the  Industry  of  the  Country 
to  bear  its  burthens,  and  will  thereby  most  surely 
promote  the  welfiire  and  contentment  of  the 
People." 

Resolved — 

"  That  this  fioase  will  be  ready  to  take  into 

_igitized  by  VjOOQIC 


the  Noes. 

Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
North,  Col. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Portal,  M, 
Prime,  R. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Sibthorp,Col. 
Smith,  W.  M. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanhope,  J.  B. 
Stephenson,  R. 
Talbot,  C.R.M. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Tudway,  R.  C. 
Tyler,  Sir  G. 
Vansittart,  G.  H. 
Vyse,R.H.  R.  H. 
WUliams,T.P. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of 
Wynne,  W.  W.  E. 
Torke,  hon.  E.  T. 

TBLLXBB. 

Granby,  Mara.,  of 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
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oonaideTation  mt  mefisuros,  eonaiitent  with  these 
principles,  whic(,  in  pursuance  of  Her  Mj^esty's 
gracious  Speech  and  Recommendation,  may  be 
laid  befora  it." 

The  House  ft^jp'^rned  i^t  Twq  p'clock  till 
Mimclay  next. 


HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 

M(mday,  Nonemher  29,  1853. 

MniVf ««.]     Took  ike  (kah$,  ^  Several  Urds. 

MILITARY  PENSIONKRS. 
LoBD  PANMUBE  rose  to  put  a  ques- 
tion to  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
QoTemment,  of  which  he  bad  given  him 
notice.  Before,  bovever,  nutting  his  ques- 
tion, be  hoped  be  might  ne  permitted  to 
enter  into  a  short  preliminary  explanation 
of  tiie  subject  to  which  bis  question  re- 
lated, in  order  that  be  might  render  the 
question  itself  more  clear  and  intelligible. 
His  question  bad  reference  to  a  meritorious 
dass  of  individuals  who  had  rendered  oon- 
sideraUe  public  service  in  various  parts  of 
the  world--"he  meant  the  bodj  of  pensioners 
belonging  to  the  British  Army.  It  would 
ha  in  the  recollection  of  their  Lordships 
that  in  1843  his  noble  and  gallant  Priend, 
now  Commander  of  the  Army,  but  who 
then  held  the  office  which  be  (Lord  Fan- 
mure)  bad  afterwards  the  honour  of  hold- 
ing-^that  of  Secretary  at  War  —  intro- 
duced a  measure  for  enrolling  the  peui- 
sioners  who  bad  received  pensions  for  long 
service  into  a  body  fit  for  service  under 
arms.  When  be  (Lord  Panmure)  bad  the 
honour  of  succeeding  to  that  office  which 
bh  noble  and  gallant  Priend  bad  held 
with  so  mueb  advantage  to  the  public, 
he  found  that  those  pensioners  bad  been 
of  so  much  advantage  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, that  he  brought  a  Bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  which  that  House  subse- 
quently assented,  to  increase  their  number 
horn  10,000,  at  which  Lord  Hardinge  had 
filed  it,  to  30,000,  the  number  now  en- 
rolled. Those  pensioners  bad  been  en- 
rolled for  nearly  ten  years,  and  bad  served 
the  country  with  a  seal  and  fidelity  which 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  praise,  be- 
cause all  who  had  bad  anything  to  do  with 
them  had  highly  commended  them.  In 
1847,  so  beneficial  were  their  services 
esteened  in  this  country,  that  Earl  Grey, 
who  was  then  bead  of  tho  Colonial  Office, 
and  himself  (Lord  Panmure),  who  was  then 
in  the  War  Office,  thought  it  right  to  ex- 
tend theur  services  to  the  Colonies;  and 
VOL.  CXXIII.    [third  SSRZS9.] 


ticcordingly  in  1847  thev  first  sent  pen- 
sioners out  to  New  Zealand,  where  they 
had  proved  themselves  extremely  useful  in 
the  then  disturbed  state  of  that  colony. 
Those  men  had  proved  themselves  efficient, 
not  only  in  rendering  military  serYice  to 
the  Crown,  but  they  were  the  n^eans  of 
enabling  the  authorities  in  this  country  to 
withdraw  a  portion  of  the  Queen's  troops 
from  that  colopy.  The  pensioners  were 
sent  out  on  certain  conditions;  they  were 
to  have  certain  accommodation  afforded,  in 
the  shape  of  houses,  with  lands  attached  to 
them,  which  they  were  to  be  permitted  to 
cultivate  and  improve.  In  New  Zealand, 
Australia,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to 
each  of  which  colonies  the  Government 
sent  bodies  of  men,  these  conditions  had 
been  faithfully  kept;  and  the  result  was, 
that  these  pensioners  were  contented  and 
faithful,  and  the  services  which  they  ren- 
dered to  the  Crown  were  undeniable,  rrorn 
that  part  of  the  world  the  noble  Earl,  late 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  himself  directed 
their  views  to  Canada,  where  they  found 
a  considerable  number  of  pensioners  lo- 
cated who  were  not  enrolled.  It  was 
deemed  advisable  to  sepd  Major  Drummond 
out  there  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
these  pensioners  were  capable  of  service, 
and  if  the  Government  in  the  Canadian  co- 
lonies had  any  control  over  any  portion  of 
the  land  there  which  might  be  gcanted  to 
those  pensioners  when  they  came  to  settle 
in  the  different  localities  to  which  they 
were  sent.  It  was  found  that  there  were 
certain  military  reserves  in  Canada  which 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government, 
and  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal 
and  Toronto  the  Ordnance  had  entire  con* 
trol  over  certain  military  reserves,  which, 
if  they  were  disposed  to  surrender,  would 
suit  admirably  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
pensioners  upon.  In  communicating  with 
the  Ordnance  they  found  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  on  their  part  in  surrendering 
those  lands  for  the  use  of  the  number  of 
pensioners  it  was  then  thought  requisite  or 
safe  to  send  out  at  one  period.  They  ac- 
cordingly sent  out  a  certain  detachment  to 
Canada,  and  the  Government  were  eonse- 
qnently  enabled  to  withdraw  many  of  their 
troops  from  that  colony  also.  In  one  por- 
tion of  the  Canadas,  all  the  conditions 
which  had  been  made  with  the  pensioners 
bad  been  faithfully  ^filled,  and  be  believ* 
ed  that  there  was  not  a  more  contented  or 
loyal  body  to  be  found  than  were  located 
in  that  particular  part  of  Canada.  £be» 
where,  be  understood  that  thft^  condition 
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held  out  to  the  pensioners,  though  partially 
had  not  heen  entirely  fulfilled;  for  instance, 
at  Toronto.  In  sending  the  pensioners  to 
Toronto,  the  conditions  entered  into  with 
them  were  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  other 
places,  namely,  that  they  should  receive 
a  certain  portion  of  those  lands  which 
they  were  to  cultivate,  and  to  hold  upon 
certain  teims.  Now  he  understood  that 
these  pensioners  had  heen  there  for  many 
months — there  were  220  of  them  settled  at 
Toronto— and  no  steps  had  heen  as  yet 
taken  to  fulfil  the  conditions  upon  which 
they  were  sent  there.  He  did  not  wish  to 
throw  any  hlame  upon  the  Government  in 
this  matter — all  he  wished  was,  to  draw 
their  attention  to  the  fact.  He  was  sure 
that  the  nohle  Earl  must  he  aware  that  no 
hody  of  men  were  so  jealous  of  any  in- 
fringement of  any  conditions  made  with 
them  as  old  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  had 
served  their  country  for  many  years,  and 
had  retired  upon  pensions.  Their  Lord- 
ships might  recollect  the  unfortunate  step 
taken  in  1831,  in  sending  out  old  soldiers 
to  Canada,  and  inducing  them  to  commute 
their  pensions  to  four  years'  purchase. 
They  might  remember  the  sad  fate  of 
many  of  the  men  who  were  led  to  enter 
into  that  melancholy  bargain.  It  happen- 
ed to  him  when  Secretary  at  War  to  have 
had  occasion  to  call  upon  the  public  to  re- 
imburse those  men  for  the  losses  they  had 
sustained,  and  a  more  grateful  task  he  had 
never  had  to  perform.  That,  however, 
should  be  a  caution  to  us  as  to  liow  we 
sent  pensioners  abroad  in  the  present  day, 
upon  conditions  which  were  not  only  writ- 
ten, but  which  were  printed  and  put  into 
each  man's  hand  on  the  authority  and 
honour  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  at  War  for  the  time  being.  He 
wished  to  impress  upon  the  Government 
that  they  should  lose  no  time  in  settling 
with  these  old  soldiers  upon  terms  that 
would  prove  satisfactory  to  them.  They 
might  rely  on  it,  according  as  they  increas- 
ed that  force,  that  they  would  liave  the 
best  system  of  military  colonisation  that 
could  be  possibly  adopted,  and  they  would 
be  increasing  in  the  Colonies  the  number  of 
loyal  subjects,  who  would  be  ever  loyal  to 
the  Queen,  and  bound  by  other  obligations 
to  the  service' of  this  country.  Having 
said  so  much  by  way  of  explanation,  he 
would  now  ask  the  noble  Earl  whether  it 
was  true  that  these  conditions  had  not  as 
yet  been  fulfilled,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
pensioners  who  were  .settled  at  Toronto  ? 
Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
Lord  Panmure 


vernment  to  carry  out  those  conditions? 
or,  if  the  Government  found  those  condi- 
tions to  be  impracticable,  or  in  case  some 
unexpected  difficulty  had  arisen,  whether 
they  were  prepared  to  offer  any  compensa- 
tion, 80  as  to  remunerate  those  pensioners 
for  the  failure  of  the  conditions  entered 
into  with  the  former  Government  ? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  that  though 
he  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  in  many 
parts  of  his  speech,  there  was  one  part  of 
it  in  which  he  entirely  and  most  especially 
agreed — namely,  that  a  succeeding  Go- 
vernment, whatever  opinion  it  might  en- 
tertain of  the  policy  which  dictated  them, 
was  bound  to  carry  out  fully  the  engage- 
ments into  which  its  predecessors  had 
entered  with  any  class  of  persons.  He 
further  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  in  his 
observation  that  there  was  no  class  of  men 
with  whom  it  was  more  incumbent  that 
good  faith  should  be  strictly  observed  than 
that  class  of  men  to  whom  he  had  more 
particularly  referred — ^namely,  the  dis- 
charged pensioners  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
At  the  same  time,  he.  must  remark  that  he 
entertained  strong  doubts  whether  the  sys- 
tem to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  adverted, 
and  which  had  been  in  partial  operation  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  was  likely  to 
be  productive  of  so  much  unmixed  benefit 
as  the  noble  Lord  expected  ;  and  he  could 
not  but  fear  that  some  inconvenience  would 
result,  as  had  resulted  on  a  former  occa* 
sion,  from  sending  out  old  pensioners  to 
engage  in  a  mode  of  life  for  which  their 
previous  habits  had  unfitted  them;  and, 
moreover,  that  you  would  not  gain  from 
them  in  another  country  that  military  pro- 
tection for  which  the  noble  Lord  was  such 
an  advocate.  That  had,  however,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  good  faith.  He 
doubted  the  policy  of  the  original  scheme; 
and  he  doubted  it  the  more,  because  there 
was  no  provision  made,  as  their  Lordships 
were  well  aware,  for  the  removal  of  these 
old  soldiers  from  the  little  plots  on  which 
they  were  located  when  they  were  incapa- 
ble of  military  service,  or  of  working  on 
and  cultivating  their  land.  Consequently, 
at  no  distant  period  you  would  have  settled 
on  lands  near  the  town  a  pauperised  and 
discontented  population.  The  facts,  as 
stated  by  the  noble  Lord,  were,  that  up  to 
the  present  moment  the  conditions  held 
out  to  the  pensioners  sent  to  Toronto  had 
not  been  fulfilled.  That  was  not  the  fault 
of  tho  present  Goverament,  but  arose  out 
of  the  course  adopted  by  their  predeces- 
sors in  sending  the  men  out  w^th  a  promise 
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of  locating  them  immediately  on  land  with- 
out having  previously  ascertained  whether 
there  was  any  such  land  at  the  disposal  of 
Oovemment.  He  held  in  his  hand  at  that 
moment  the  printed  conditions  on  which 
the  penaionera  had  heen:  sent  out.  It  was 
there  stated  that  the  pensioners  were  to 
receive  a  free  passage  and  rations  for  them- 
selves and  families  to  such  countries  as  the 
Government  might  determine  upon  for  their 
future  habitation  and  service.  There  were 
to  he  certain  advances  made  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  building  houses,  and  from 
three  to  four  acres  of  land  were  to  be  al- 
lotted to  each  man  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns,  upon  which  these 
houses,  or  rather  cottages,  were  to  be  built. 
He  doubted  the  policy  of  that  arrange- 
ment; for,  though  it  was  clear  that  the 
pensioners  might  eke  out  an  existence  in 
this  manner  while  they  were  capable  of 
military  service  and  of  working  on  the 
land;  yet,  when  strength  failed  them  for 
one  or  both,  there  was  no  provision  made 
for  the  support  either  of  themselves  or  of 
their  families.  There  was  also  another 
point  in  the  printed  conditions  which  must 
not  be  overlooked.  "  It  must  be  distinct- 
ly understood  that  the  grant  of  land  de- 
pends on  the  quantity  available  by  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  want  of  it  affords  no 
claim  for  compensation.  All  that  will  be 
insured  is  a  free  passage  to  Upper  Canada, 
where  provisions  are  cheap,  and  where  em- 
ployment can  be  easily  obtained."  Now, 
m  the  case  of  the  pensioners  at  Toronto 
these  were  the  facts  :  220  of  them  had 
been  sent  out.  The  expectation  held  out 
to  them  was,  that  from  two  to  three  acres 
of  land  would  be  granted  to  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town.  The  whole 
of  the  Ordnance  reserve  in  Toronto,  if 
every  inch  were  made  available  for  this 
purpose,  amounted  to  less  than  400  acres; 
so  that  it  would  be  insufficient,  even  at  a 
minimum  allowance,  for  220  persons. 
Whether  the  late  Government  was  aware 
of  the  fact  or  no  he  could  not  say:  but  the 
fact  was  that,  supposing  all  the  Ordnance 
reserve  had  been  available,  270  or  280 
acres  of  it  were  let  under  a  lease  to  the 
corporation  of  Toronto.  Therefore,  all 
the  disposable  land  under  the  control  of 
the  Government  was  only  120  acres,  even 
supposing  you  wanted  none  of  it  for  Ord- 
nance purposes.  Now,  there  had  been  a 
dispute  for  some  time  between  the  corpora- 
tion of  Toronto  and  the  Government  on 
this  point — namely,  how  far  the  Govern- 
ment had  power  to  rescind  that  lease? 


Now,  that  point  ought  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained before  the  pensioners  were  sent  out. 
A  great  portion  of  time  had  been  consumed 
in  discussion  between  the  corporation  of 
Toronto  and  the  Government  upon  the 
powers  of  this  lease;  and  recently  a  pro- 
position had  been  made  by  the  corporation 
of  Toronto,  that  if  the  Government  would 
allow  them  to  take  100  acres  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  it  into  a  park  for  the  town 
of  Toronto,  they  would  pay  1,000/.  for  the 
clearing  of  the  wilderness — for  such  it  was 
— in  order  that  the  pensioners  might  be 
comfortably  and  satisfactorily  settled  in 
their  location,  though  smaller  than  at  first 
contemplated.  There  was  also  a  further 
deduction  to  be  made  from  the  quantity  of 
land  available  to  the  purposes  of  the  Ord- 
nance. By  an  Act  of  the  Colonial  Parlia- 
ment passed  three  or  four  years  ago,  to 
which  the  Ordnance  had  paid  at  the  time 
little  or  no  attention,  power  was  given  to  a 
certain  railway  to  cut  right  through  the 
centre  of  this  land.  Th^  railway  had, 
therefore,  taken  nine  acres  more.  Here, 
then,  was  another  element  of  uncertainty, 
which  thus  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  settle  these  pensioners  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Toronto 
in  the  way  originally  intended.  Such  was 
the  condition  in  which  they  found  this  affair 
on  their  entering  upon  office;  and  such  he 
believed  it  to  be  at  the  present  moment; 
so  that,  unless  some  progress  had  recently 
been  made  in  the  negotiation,  although 
the  pensioners  had  been  enrolled  and  called 
out,  and  served  their  twelve  days,  the  con- 
ditions held  out  to  them  had  not  been  ful- 
filled. While  he  said  that  the  conditions 
had  not  been  fulfilled,  he  thought  it  right, 
also,  to  add,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  whatever  it  might 
think  of  the  policy  of  the  original  bargain, 
to  provide  either  literally  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  original  contract,  or  for  the  making 
of  such  compensation  to  the  pensioners  as 
justice  might  require  and  they  were  willing 
to  accept.  There  was  another  point  which 
he  must  notice  before  he  quitted  this  sub- 
ject, and  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  not 
at  all  adverted — namely,  the  wisdom  of 
disposing  of  lands  in  this  way  for  Ordnance 
purposes.  If  this  land  near  Toronto  were 
to  continue  available  for  such  purposes, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  prohibit  the  con- 
struction of  any  extensive  buildings  upon 
it,  and  to  limit  the  construction  to  cottages 
of  a  single  story  ;  but,  if  the  land  were  not 
to  be  kept  entirely  clear  for  Ordnance  pur- 
poses, in  that  case,  from  tho/circumstance 
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of  its  close  proximilj  to  the  eit j  of  Toronto, 
it  might  become  v^laable  for  building  pur- 
poses; and  yet,  by  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment with  the  pensioners,  it  must  be  let  to 
them  on  short  and  terminable  leases,  thus 
rendering  it  less  valuable,  and,  as  an  ar- 
Fangem9nt,  not  the  best  to  be  made  for  the 
parties  themselves.  It  was  clear  that,  if 
tbese  parties  had  a  right  to  claim  to  be 
placed  op  this  land,  and  to  ha^e  a  lease 
granted  to  them  of  the  cottage  built  there- 
on, and  of  the  two  acres  to  be  attached  to 
it,  the  general  value  of  the  land  would  be 
sacrificed  in  a  way  in  which  it  ought  not 
to  be  sacrificed.  In  his  opinion  it  was  net 
advisable  to  devote,  as  we  were  going  to 
do>  to  permanent  garden  ground  land  which 
oiigfat  be  far  more  valuable  for  building 
purposes.  He  believed  that  these  ques- 
tions wer^  under  the  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  Colonial  Se- 
cretary was  giving  his  attention  to  them, 
and  he  hoped  that  at  no  very  distant  period 
there  would  be  a  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  whole  of  this  question. 

liOED  PANMURE  would  be  prepared  to 
discuss  the  policy  of  this  arrangement  with 
the  noble  Earl  at  any  future  period  he 
liked,  but  would  not  enter  upon  that  dis- 
cussion at  present.  His  object  in  rising 
now  was  merely  to  deny  the  noble  Earl's 
observation  that  the  pensioners  had  been 
sent  out  without  its  having  been  previously 
ascertained  whether  the  Government  had 
any  land  whereon  to  locate  them.  The 
noble  Earl  laboured  upon  that  point  under 
a  grievous  mistake.  Before  the  pensioners 
were  sent  to  Toronto,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment of  that  day  had  ascertained  that 
the  Ordnance  had  both  the  power  and  the 
will  to  surrender  to  them  the  land  in  ques- 
tion. He  could  not  see  any  reason  why 
such  surrender  was  not  made  long  ago. 
The  whole  question  turned  upon  this : — 
When  we  took  the  land,  it  was,  as  the 
noble  Earl  truly  said,  part  of  the  wilder- 
ness. The  corporation  of  Toronto  had 
leased  a  portion  of  it  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  making  improvements.  It  failed 
in  its  engagement  to  do  so ;  and  he  be- 
lieved  that  the  Ordnance  had  in  conse- 
quence declared  their  lease  to  be  forfeited. 
As  to  the  objection  taken  by  the  noble 
Earl,  that  this  land  was  wanted  for  the 
military  defence  of  Toronto,  he  had  only 
to  say  that  he  had  himself  visited  Toronto; 
that  it  was  a  perfectly  open  place  ;  that  it 
had  neither  fortification  nor  battery  ;  that 
the  barracks  which  it  contained  were  rather 
erected  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in,  than  an 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


enemy  out ;  and  that,  to  speak  the  plain 
truth,  it  was  no  more  a  fortified  place  thaa 
London  was.  On  the  meat  impoverished 
land  in  Canada  the  pensioners  were  doing 
well — no  settlers  better. 

The  E^fii.  of  DEBBY  reiterated  his 
former  statement,  and  added,  that  he  had 
received  an  account  only  that  mornings 
stating  that  the  whole  of  this  land  ought 
to  be  kept  clear,  to  prevent  an  enemy 
from  approaching  in  the  rear  of  Toronto, 
and  from  taking  a  position  on  those  points 
from  which  the  town  could  be  most  easily 
annoyed. 

House  adjourned  till  Ta-morrow. 

HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Monday,  November  29,  1852. 

MixuTSB.]  N»w  Weir. — For  Lisburao,  |/.  Sir 
James  Emenon  Teni^at. 

Public  Bilu. — 2°  Courts  of  Common  Law  (Ire- 
land) :  West  India  Colonies,  4^c.,  Loans  Act 
Amendment.  • 

Jiep0rUd.—BanlL  Notes.     . 

COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION— THE 
'     DIVISION. 

Mb.  NB WDEGATE  said,  he  was  abont 
to  solicit  the  indulgence  of  the  House  while 
he  alluded,  in  a  few  words,  to  a  matter  per- 
sonal to  himself.  He  had  had  the  honour 
of  being  for  nearly  ten  years  a  Member  of 
that  House;  he  now  found  himself  in  a 
situation  which  he  never  before  had  expe- 
rienced— that  of  having  twice  stated  that 
ho  would  not  do  what  he  afterwards  had 
done.  He  had  declared  on  two  occasions 
that  he  would  not  vote  upon  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton,  in  the  division  which  had  taken 
place  on  last  Saturday  morning;  but  his 
name,  nevertheless,  appeared  in  the  division 
list  as  having  voted  on  that  ocoasion.  He 
felt,  therefore,  that  he  stood  in  the  position 
of  having  broken  his  word  with  the  House; 
and,  in  justice  to  himself,  he  was  most 
desirous  to  assure  the  House  that  his  hav- 
ing done  this  was  entirely  unintentional. 
He  fully  intended  to  have  left  the  House, 
and  not  to  have  voted  at  all  on  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton,  and  to  this  intention 
he  should  have  ftuthfuUy  adhered  were  it 
not  that  having  been  unexpeotedlj  locked 
in,  he  was  obliged  to  rote.  This  explana- 
tion he  felt  to  be  due  alike  to  the  House 
and  to  himself,  for  he  was  jealous  of  his 
own  honour,  and  he  knew  that  the  House 
paid  a  just  regard  to  the.eh^racter  and 
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conduct  of  Us  Members.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  this  Hdtlse  Would  pardon  the 
Jihert^  he  h^d  takeh  in  thus  trespassing  on 
theif  attention. 

Mr.  KB06H  satd,  he  wished  to  put 
a  question  to  Mr.  Speaker  with  reference 
to  the  order  of  their  proceedings.  It 
would  he  in  the  rertiembrance  of  the 
House  that,  on  last  Saturday  morning, 
after  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  QentleUian 
the  Memher  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr..C. 
Villiers)  had  been  considered  and  divi- 
ded on,  another  division  was  taken  on 
tho  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber fot*  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmer- 
ston).  He  was  informed  that,  while  the 
ditision  en  the  latter  Motion  was  being 
taken,  three  Members  of  the  House  — 
namely,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Solicitor  General  (Sir  F.  Kellv),  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  West  Surrey 
(the  Earl  of  March),  and  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  B. 
Osbdme),  wet-e  concealed  in  the  room  at 
the  baek  of  Mr.  Speaker's  chair.  He  did 
not  pretend  to  conjecture  for  what  reason 
those  three  Members  were  so  concealed, 
but  he  should  like  to  know  Whether  the 
room  in  question  was  a  place  of  legitimate 
retreat — to  which,  whenever  a  Member  of 
the  Government  might  not  like  to  vote  with 
the  Government,  he  was  to  be  at  liberty  to 
retire?  He  should  also  like  to  know 
whether  the  division  of  Saturday  morning 
had  been  properly  taken,  <^t  whether  the 
three  Gentlemen  in  question  might  not 
have  been,  and  ought  not  i(y  have  been, 
brought  to  the  table,  and  compelled  to  say 
•*  aye'*  or  •* no"  to  the  question? 

Mil.  SPEAKER!  Any  Member  who 
may  be  in  either  of  the  rooms  at  the  back 
of  the  Chair,  at  the  time  of  a  division,  is 
clearly  entitled  not  to  vote.  Ever  since 
the  House  has  assembled  in  its  present 
chamber,  it  has  been  ruled  that  the  two 
i*oom8  behind  the  Chair  are  out  of  the 
House ;  and  this  being  so,  the  House  has 
clearly  no  power  to  compel  Members  to 
Vote  who  may  ehoose  to  retire  to  those 
rooms. 

Subject  dropped. 

BUDDHISM  IN  OETLON. 
8m  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  whether  the  con- 
nexion between  the  Queen's  Government 
in  Cevlon,  and  the  idolatry  of  any  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  therein,  be  or  be 
not  severed  ;   whether  the  custody  of  tho 


Buddhist  relic  be  or  be  not  transferred  to 
those  who  regard  it  as  sacred;  whether 
any  act  of  the  Queen's  Government  be  or 
be  not  required  to  entitle  the  priest  of  tt 
Buddhist  temple  to  exercise  any  function 
hi  respect  to  the  property  ct  such  Buddhist 
temple  \  and,  lastly,  whether  It  be  ot  be 
not  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  transfer  to  the  Buddhist  priests  alt 
the  concerns  of  their  own  religion  in 
Ceylon? 

Sm  JOHN  PAItlNGTON  said,  that, 
in  order  to  answer  the  series  of  questions 
the  hon.  Baronet  (the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford)  had  addressed  to  him,  he 
must  ask  the  inaulgence  of  the  House  foi* 
a  very  few  moments,  although  it  was  quite 
impossible  in  givinff  such  att  answer  to 
enter  then  into  all  trie  complicated  details 
with  which  the  subject  was  necessarily 
surrounded.  His  hon.  Friend  was,  of 
course,  aware  that  the  matter  to  which  he 
had  referred,  was  one  which  had  occupied 
the  attention  of  successive  Administrations 
in  this  country,  and  eicltcd  very  consider- 
able difficulty  and  embarrassment  in  Cey- 
lon. The  Christian  community  of  Ceylon, 
and  also  many  parties  in  the  country,  had 
taken  objection  to  anything  like  a  con- 
nexion between  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  or  the  Representative  of  the 
Queen's  Government  in  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon, and  the  system  of  idolatry  which  ex- 
isted there,  and  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Buddhism.  But  it  appeared  to  him 
that  it  was  forgotten  by  those  who  had 
taken  an  interest  in  this  matter,  that  there 
were  certain  treaty  obligations  in  existence 
which  could  not  be  lost  sight  ot  The  House 
was  no  doubt  aware  that  the  territory  of 
the  ancient  kings  of  Kandy  was  acquired 
by  this  country  m  the  year  1816.  At  that 
time  a  Convention  was  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  Representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  and  the  King  of 
Kandy,  and  one  of  the  articles  of  that 
Convention  ran  in  these  terms : — **  That 
the  religion  of  Buddha  professed  by  the 
chiefs  and  inhabitants  of  this  province  is 
declared  inviolable,  and  its  rites,  ministers, 
and  places  of  worship  are  to  be  maintained 
and  protected."  Subsequently  a  Procla- 
mation was  issued  by  the  British  Repre- 
sentative in  the  island,  and  under  that  Pro- 
clamation he  (Sir  J.  Pakinffton)  was  pre- 
pared to  contend  that  the  obligations  which 
the  Government  of  this  country  had  enter- 
ed into  on  the  subject  of  maintaining  the 
Buddhist  religion  were  not  in  the  least  al- 
tered.    True,  there  wore  certain  words  to 
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some  extent  qualifying  these  obligations; 
but  essentially  the  general  obligation  to 
maintain  and  protect  the  Buddhists  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  remained  un- 
touched. It  had  been  contended,  he  be- 
lieved by  parties  in  Ceylon,  and  he  had 
heard  it  contended  elsewhere,  that  the  Con- 
yention  alluded  to  was  made  with  infidels 
and  idolaters,  and  t&at,  therefore,  it  was 
not  binding.  But  he  begged  to  say  for 
himself  that  he  could  be  no  party  to  any 
such  principle  as  that.  He  thought  that 
for  this  country  to  acquire  territory  under 
a  fair  treaty,  which  treaty  involved  certain 
obligations,  and  then  to  turn  round  and 
contend  that  these  obligations  were  entered 
into  with  Idolaters,  and  were,  therefore,  not 
binding  upon  us,  would  be  alike  unworthy 
of  a  Christian  Government  and  a  Christian 
people.  He  was  happy  to  say,  however, 
in  answer  to  the  first  question  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  namely,  whether  the  connexion 
between  the  Queen's  Government  in  Cey- 
lon and  the  idolatry  of  any  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  therein  be  or  be  not 
severed  ? — he  believed  he  was  justified  in 
saying  that  all  connexion  really  with  the 
idolatry  of  the  Buddhists  had  been  long 
ago  discontinued.  As  he  had  already  ob- 
served, by  the  treaty  entered  into  with  the 
King  of  Kandy  we  had  incurred  certain 
obligations,  and  one  of  these  obligations 
was,  that  we  should  take  part  in  the  Budd- 
hist ceremonies,  assist  in  the  performance 
of  their  religious  rites;  and  give  them  the 
offerings  of  the  materials  which  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  performance  of  those  rites. 
This  practice  had  been  long  discontinued. 
It  was  finally  put  an  end  to,  he  believed, 
by  Sir  Robert  Wilmot  Horton,  then  Go- 
vernor of  Ceylon,  in  1834.  •  A  sum  of 
money — 300?. — was  agreed  to  be  paid  to 
the  Buddhists  in  lieu  of  the  contributions 
which  had  been  formerly  paid  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  Buddhist  rites;  and  from 
that  period,  he  might  say,  our  connexion 
with  the  idolatries  practised  in  the  island 
had  ceased  to  exist.  But  there  remained 
two  other  points  in  which  we  were  connect- 
ed with  the  Buddhists :  one  of  these  was 
the  appointment  of  a  portion  of  the  priest- 
hood; the  other,  the  custody  of  the  Budd- 
hist relic,  known  by  the  name  of  **  Budd- 
ha's tooth."  He  believed  the  attention  of 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) was  directed  to  this  part  of  the  subject 
in  1840;  and  subsequently,  when  his  noble 
Friend  the  Earl  of  Derby — then  Lord  Stan- 
ley— was  at  the  Colonial  Office,  his  atten- 
tion was  also  called  to  the  aubjecti  and  his 
Sir  •/.  Pahington 


noble  Friend  sent  out  instructions  to  the 
Governor  of  Ceylon,  that  this  portion  of  our 
connexion  with  the  Buddhist  religion  should 
be  likewise  discontinued.  The  answer  to 
these  instructions  was  not  received  until 
Earl  Grey  came  into  office;  but  it  appeared 
that  that  noble  Earl  sent  out  instructions 
to  Lord  Torrington  that  the  British  Go- 
yemment  in  Ceylon  should  have  no  more 
connexion  with  the  religion  of  Buddha,  and 
that  the  custody  of  the  "  tooth"  should  be 
made  over  to  the  Buddhists  themselves. 
Soon  after,  however,  the  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Ceylon,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  that  rebellion  the  custody  of  the 
relic  was  resumed  by  the  British  authori- 
ties. Lord  Torrington  was  obliged  to  re- 
voke the  steps  he  had  taken,  and  Earl 
Grey  sanctioned  the  continuance  of  that 
state  of  things  until  some  other  arrange- 
ments should  haye  been  made.  This  ex- 
cited very  great  dissatisfaction  among  the 
Christian  community  in  the  island;  and 
when  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  took  office  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year,  he  at  once 
endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  that  state  of 
things.  He  had  now  to  state  generally,  in 
answer  to  the  questions  of  his  hon«  Friend, 
that  after  gravely  considering  the  matter, 
he  had  prepared  a  de;)patch,  which  he 
should  send  to  Ceylon  by  the  next  mail, 
conveying  instructions  to  the  Governor  of 
the  determination  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment upon  the  subject.  He  must  say, 
however,  that  he  was  astonished  to  find  that 
there  did  not  exist  in  the  Colonial  Office  such 
full  information  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
he  should  have  expected  to  find  there,  and 
without  which  it  was  exceedingly  difficult 
to  issue  instructions  upon  a  subject  of  so 
complicated  a  nature  with  the  decision  and 
clearness  he  should  have  desired.  The 
instructions  which  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  send  out  were  these :  that 
with  regard  to  the  tooth,  its  possession  was 
to  be  transferred  at  once,  and  entirely,  to 
the  Buddhists  themselves,  the  Governor 
being  instructed  to  provide  a  safe  place  for 
its  custody.  The  300Z.  a  year,  agreed  to  be 
paid  by  Sir  Robert  Wilmot  Horton,  in  lieu 
of  the  other  contributions  which  were  pre- 
viously made,  having,  in  his  (Sir  J.  Pak- 
ington's)  opinion,  been  withdrawn  with 
very  great  injustice  to  the  parties,  he  pro- 
posed to  issue  instructions  that,  as  a  com- 
pensation for  its  loss,  the  Governor  should 
give  the  Buddhists  an  extent  of  land  equi- 
yalent  in  value  to  3002.  a  year,  so  that 
they  should  not  be  worse  off  in  .that  re- 
spect than  they  were  before.^-With  regard 
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to  the  third  point,  the  instructions  he  pro- 
posed to  send  out  were,  that  the  Governor 
should  request  the  Buddhists  to  provide 
for  themselves  the  means  of  appointing 
the  priests,  who  had  hitherto  heen  ap- 
pointed hy  the  Governor  of  Cejlon.  At 
the  present  time  thej  appointed  a  large 
portion  of  the  priesthood,  and  he  intended 
to  call  upon  them  to  take  measures  for  ap- 
pointing the  remainder  as  well.  If  diffi- 
culty were  experienced  on  their  part  in  so 
providing  the  means,  he  should  then  in- 
struct the  Governor  to  take  into  his  own 
hands  the  provision  of  the  means  for  mak- 
ing the  appointments.  Such  was  the 
course  which  the  Government  was  anxious 
to  take,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  thereby 
to  put  an  cud  to  all  these  difficulties  and 
without  any  breach  of  faith;  but  seeing 
the  number  of  difficulties  by  which  the 
question  was  surrounded,  he  proposed  to 
leave  a  considerable  discretion  in  the  hands 
of  the  Governor. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  begged  to 
ask  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  pre- 
pared to  lay  the  despatch  which  embodied 
his  views  upon  the  table  of  the  House  ? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  do  so  when  the 
despatch  was  quite  ready. 

THE  DERBY  ELECTION. 
Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  said, 
he  rose  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  a  petition  from  the  borough  of 
Derby,  which  he  considered  deserving  the 
serious  attention  of  the  House.  The  pe- 
tition set  forth — 

"  That  at  tho  last  election  for  the  borough  of 
Derby,  Michael  Thomas  Bass,  Lawrence  Hey- 
worth,  and  Thomas  Berry  Hors&ll,  Esquires, 
were  the  candidates  ;  that  at  the  said  election 
an  organised  system  of  bribery  was  resorted  to, 
and  successfully  carried  out,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  return  of  one  of  the  Members,  and 
which  did  procure,  the  said  return  ;  that  the 
right  hon.  William  Beresford,  a  Major  in  the 
Army,  and  a  Member  of  the  Most  Hon.  Privy 
Council,  and  Secretary  at  War,  and  now  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  hon.  House,  was  a  party  to  such 
bribery,  and  did  himself  send,  or  cause  to  be 
sent,  to  the  said  borough  an  agent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  said  scheme  and  system 
of  bribery ;  and  the  petitioners  therefore  prayed 
that  the  House  would  institute  a  full  and  search- 
ing inquiry  into  the  whole  of  the  case ;  and  they 
prayed  this  the  more  earnestly,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  openly  and  publicly  declared 
that  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
tho  bribery  to  light  had  been  guilty  of  a  foul  and 
scandalous  conspiracy,  and  had  resorted,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  that  conspiracy  into  effect, 
to  falsehood  and  subornation  of  perjury.  Un- 
der these  circumstances^  the   petitioners  were 


most  anxious  that  the  inquiry  should  take  place 
without  loss  of  time,  so  that  the  truth  might  bo 
made  to  appear  manifest,  and  it  might  clearly  bo 
seen  whether,  on  the  one  hand,  they  had  been 
guilty  of  the  foul  and  nefarious  practices  which 
had  been  ascribed  to  them,  or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been 
guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  law,  nearly  affect- 
ing not  only  the  interests  of  the  borough  with 
which  they  were  connected,  but  of  the  people  at 
large." 

He  had  been  requested  to  bring  this  peti- 
tion under  the  notice  of  the  House,  and 
having  consented  to  do  so,  he  trusted  that 
in  discharging  the  difficult  and  distressing 
duty  thus  cast  upon  him,  he  should  not 
give  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  whose  name 
was  brought  in  question,  reason  to  com- 
plain of  any  want  of  candour,  fairness, 
and  moderation  on  his  part,  or  of  the  ab- 
sence of  what  was  always  due  from  one 
Gentleman  to  another,  however  they  might 
happen  to  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
House.  He  would  now  proceed  to  state 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  had  been 
stated  to  him.  At  the  last  election  for 
the  borough  of  Derby,  the  Members  who 
had  represented  the  borough  in  the  pre- 
vious Session  of  Parliament,  Messrs.  Bass 
and  Heyworth,  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Berry  Horsfall.  Mr.  Horsfall,  it  was 
stated,  was  a  merchant  and  resident  of 
Liverpool,  and  at  that  time  a  political 
stranger  to  the  borough,  but  he  had  mar- 
ried into  a  family  named  Cox,  several 
members  of  which  were  established  and 
carrying  on  various  occupations  in  Derby, 
and  were  consequently  possessed  of  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  borough.  One 
of  these  gentlemen  was  a  solicitor,  and 
father  to  a  Mr.  Cox,  in  partnership  with  a 
Mr.  Fountain  as  wine  merchants;  another 
Mr.  Cox  was  at  the  head  of  large  lead- 
works,  and  it  might  make  a  matter  for 
future  observation,  that  it  was  in  the 
house  of  this  Mr.  Cox  that  Mr.  Horsfall, 
during  his  election,  took  up  his  residence. 
Up  to  the  last  election,  Derby  had  been 
considered  quite  a  stronghold  of  the  Liberal 
party;  but  just  before  that  election  ru- 
mours became  rife  that  a  different  result 
was  about  to  be  effected  by  the  introduc- 
tion by  the  Conservative  party  of  bribery 
money  into  the  borough.  Several  of  the 
more  ardent  and  less  prudent  of  the  ad- 
herents of  that  party  openly  declared  that 
money  would  not  be  wanting  at  the  elec- 
tion, and  this  intimation  turned  out  in 
the  sequel  not  to  be  without  foundation. 
While  this  was  going  on,  information  was 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Moss,  a  solicitor  at  Derby, 
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and  who  was  acting  as  chairman  of  Messrs. 
Bass  and  Hejworth's  oommitlee,  that 
hribery  was  in  course  of  perpetration,  and 
details  of  the  bribery  accompanying  the  in- 
formation, precautions  were  at  once  taken 
to  verify  the  fact.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  the  information 
thus  received  by  Mr.  Moss  came  from  a 
tainted  and  suspicious  source,  and  was 
only  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  was  verified 
by  subsequent  discoveries.  He  had  better 
at  once  state  to  the  House  how  this  came 
to  pass.  There  was  an  attorney  of  the 
name  of  Flewker,  residing  in  Derby,  who 
had  been,  at  many  former  elections,  an 
active  agent  on  the  Conservative  side.  It 
appeared  that  before  the  last  election  this 
Mr.  Flewker  had  become  discontented  with 
that  party  in  this  way  : — Having  been  at 
the  general  election  (1847)  an  agent  for 
the  Conservative  canaidate,  who  was  de- 
feated, he  had  got  up  a  petition  against 
Messrs.  Struti  And  Gower,  the  successful 
candidates,  had  carried  that  petition  to 
trial,  had  been  successful,  and  had  unseat- 
ed those  Members.  In  effecting  this  ob- 
ject, however,  he  did  that  which  was  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  such  proceed- 
ings— he  incurred  considerable  expenses, 
and  found  himself  at  the  close  of  the 
affair  out  of  pocket  to  the  extent  of 
700Z.  or  800L  He  applied,  naturally 
enough,  to  his  political  friends  at  Derby 
to  reimburse  him  this  amount,  but  he  could 
get  nothing  from  them  but  idle  excuses, 
and,  accordingly,  no  thin  gmakinff  men  so 
sore  as  the  being  kept  out  of  their  money, 
Flewker,  when  the  last  election  came,  pe- 
remptorily refused  to  act  as  the  agent  of 
the  Conservative  candidate,  or  to  take  any 
part  in  the  contest.  A  correspondence 
ensued  between  Flewker  and  Mr.  Lewis, 
the  chairman  of  Mr.  Horsfall's  committee, 
which  the  latter  subsequently  wished  to 
have  printed  in  the  local  newspaper,  the 
editor  of  which,  however,  refused  to  insert 
it,  not  wishing  to  publish  anything  that 
might  lead  to  discussion  among  the  party. 
Flewker  continued  in  this  state  of  mind 
until  the  eve  of  the  election,  when  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Radford,  also  an  attorney, 
one  of  the  most  thoroughgoing  partisans 
of  the  Conservative  party,  made  a  last 
effort  with  Flewker,  and  calling  upon  him, 
communicated  to  him  the  important  secret 
that  decisive  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  securing  the  election  by  means  of  money, 
and  that  a  stranger  had  arrived  in  the  town 
who  •*  was  to  do  the  trick,"  This  stran- 
ger, he  further  stated,  was  at  the  County 
Sir  A,  Oochbum 


Tavern,  and  Flewkei*  was  requested  to  go 
to  the  County  Tavern  and  see  ttiis  stritnger, 
and  satisfy  himself  that  the  arrangements 
making  by  the  stranger  for  executing  th« 
task  he  had  to  perform  were  such  as  were 
calculated  to  efiect  their  object.  Mr.  Rad* 
ford  added,  that  as  It  would  be  otherwise 
difficult  to  obtain  access  to  the  stranger, 
he  would  give  Flewker  a  card,  which,  on 
being  shown  to  the  stranger,  would  satisfy 
him  that  all  was  right,  and  at  onCe  secure 
Flewker*s  admission.  On  the  card  Was 
the  address—"  Mr.  T.  Morgan,  Chester." 
Flewker  having^  at  last  Consented  to  act, 
proceeded  to  flie  County  Tavern,  showed 
the  card  to  the  servant,  and,  after  some 
demur,  was  ultimately  admitted  to  the 
stranger,  to  whom  also  he  showed  the 
card.  Some  allusion  was  made  to  the 
stranger's  (Morgan's)  coming  ^m  Ches- 
ter, to  which  he  replied,  '*  I  don't  come 
from  Chester,  I  come  frott  Shrewsbury; 
Mr.  Frail  sent  me."  Flewker,  who  had 
before  had  communicatiotis  with  Frail  on 
election  matters,  asked  Morgan  if  he  had 
any  letter  ft'om  Frail?  Morgan  replied, 
**  that  he  had  no  letter  from  Frail,  but 
that  he  had  a  letter  with  him  which  Frail 
had  given  him  to  bring  there."  He  then 
took  out  the  letter,  and  showed  it  to 
Flewker,  who,  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  handwriting  of  the  Secretary  at  War, 
at  once  exclaimed,  "  Why,  this  is  Major 
Beresford's  writitig,  I  know  the  writing 
perfectly  well,  and  see  it  is  signed  W.  B. ! 
Nothing  further  passed  at  that  tim«  be« 
tween  Messrs.  Flewker  and  Morgan. 
Flewker  went  back  to  Radford,  and  said, 
**  Why,  this  man  does  not  come  from 
Chester,  he  comes  from  Shrewsbury."  To 
which  Radford  replied,  *'  It's  all  right{ 
and  we've  told  him  when  the  thing's  done 
we'll  give  him  100{.'*  Morgan,  m  fact, 
had  himself  informed  Flewker,  at  the  ia« 
terview  which  had  just  taken  place,  that 
this  money  was  promised  htm.  Radford 
next  requested  Flewker  to  take  on  himself 
a  mission  of  considerable  importance,  and 
that  was,  to  proceed  next  morning  to  Not* 
tingham,  to  see  there  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Uibbert,  who  had  considerable  weight 
in  electioneering  matters,  and  who  had  or- 
ganised a  considerable  body  of  men,  who 
aoted  under  hia  command  at  elections,  who 
looked  to  him  for  their  pay,  and  would  not 
acknofwledge  any  other  leader.  There  wasi 
at  Derby  an  attorney  of  the  name  of  Huish, 
who  aoted  at  the  lata  election  as  agent  for 
Mr.  Ho^sfall,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Horsfall's  confidential  solicitor,  of  who^ 
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mord  wottld  be  said  by-and-by.  Huish 
and  Radford  bad,  a  tew  days  before,  setit 
a  penoti  of  tbe  name  of  BiinpBOn  over  to 
Kottingbam,  to  an  attorney  of  the  name 
of  Bowley,  to  secnre  the  senrices  of  Hib- 
bert.  When  Bowley  discoTefed  from  Simp- 
son's conyersation  what  was  going  on,  and 
what  was  about  to  be  done  at  Perby,  he 
thought  it  better  not  to  mix  himself  up  in 
the  matter;  and  he  had  advised  Huish  him- 
self to  see  Hibbert,  and  get  him  to  come 
oter  to  the  Derby  election.  But,  inas- 
much as  no  answer  had  come  from  Hibbert 
vp  to  the  eve  of  the  nomination  day,  and 
as  it  was  remembered  that  some  misunder- 
standing  had  taken  place  on  a  former  occa- 
sion between  Huish  and  Hibbert,  and  that 
Hibbert  declared  himself  to  have  no  reli- 
ance on  Huish,  Radford  asked  Flewker  to 
go  oter  to  Nottingham,  and  make  arrange- 
ments with  Hibbert  to  accompany  him  back 
to  Derby,  and  bring  over  his  men.  Flewker 
accordingly  went  over  next  morning  to 
Nottingham,  and  saw  Hibbert,  who  told 
him  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Huish,  but  that,  had  the  thing  rested  with 
Huish,  he  should  not  have  attended  to  his 
request,  seeing  that  he  had  no  confidence 
in  Huish,  but  that,  as  he  now  had  Rad- 
ford's promise,  he  would  come.  He,  how- 
ever, was  not  able  to  get  ovei"  until  late  in 
the  day.  Flewker  while  at  Nottingham 
got  into  conversation  with  a  Mr.  Cox,  to 
whom  he  told  what  was  going  on  at  Derby. 
Now,  Cot,  who  Was  a  ffreat  Liberal,  here- 
upon made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  town- 
elerk  of  Nottingham,  from  whom  he  pro- 
cured an  introduction  to  Mr.  Moss,  at 
Derby,  the  chairman  of  the  Liberal  com- 
mittee, to  whom  he  then  proceeded  with  a 
statement  of  the  information  he  had  so 
collected.  Flewker,  on  his  return  to 
Derby,  went  to  inform  Radford  that  he 
had  brought  Hibbert  over  with  him.  He 
found,  on  reaching  Radford's  house,  that 
Radford  was  not  at  home,  but  at  Messrs. 
Cox  and  Fountain's,  the  wine  merchants. 
On  arriving  at  Messrs.  Cox  and  Foun- 
tain's, Flewker  met  Radford  coming 
out  6f  the  house,  in  company  with  a  Mr. 
Lunn,  a  cattle-dealer;  Lunn  separated  from 
Radford,  and  then  Flewker  told  Radford 
what  had  taken  place.  Radford  next  said 
there  was  a  house  opposite,  the  County 
Tavern,  much  frequented  by  people  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  which 
it  was  expedient  to  watch.  Flewker 
hereupon  proceeded  to  the  County  Ta- 
Tem,  and,  on  his  way  passed  in  the 
street  the  Mr.  Lunn  whom  he  had  just 


before  seen  in  company  with  VLt.  Rad- 
ford. Boon  after  he  had  reached  the 
County  Tavern,  and  was  with  Morgan  in 
his  room,  Lunn  came  in  and  said  he  had 
a  few  words  to  say  in  private  to  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. Flewker  withdrew,  and,  upon  return- 
ing to  Morgan's  room,  was  told  by  that 
person  that  Lunn  was  a  friend  of  Rad- 
ford's, and  '*had  brought  the  needful." 
A  conversation  then  took  place  as  to  their 
security  from  observation  and  detection  in 
the  room  they  occupied,  and  Morgan  ex- 
plained that  the  room  had  a  double  com- 
munication— one  of  which  led,  by  a  back 
staircase,  into  the  stableyard — and,  upon 
showing  the  double  communication  to 
Flewker,  the  latter  person  quite  concurred 
that  the  place  was  safe.  While  Flewker 
was  with  Morgan  there  came  in  a  person 
named  Rice,  familiarly  known  in  the  town 
as  •'  Spring  Rice,"  who  brought  a  list  of 
persons  supposed  to  be  not  inaccessible  to 
pecuniary  considerations.  Mr.  Morgan,  it 
appeared,  had  previously  complained  that 
two  similar  lists  with  which  he  had  been 
furnished  were  not  numerous  enough — 
were  not  "  winning  lists"  —  whereupon 
Rice  had  said  that  these  lists  were  not  the 
right  lists,  and  that  he  wotild  procure  a 
right  list.  He  (Sir  A.  Cockbum)  gave  all 
these  names  and  all  these  details  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Beresfbrd) 
might  have  the  full  case  before  him,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  confront  Flewker  With 
the  other  witnesses  when  the  proper  time 
arrived.  Bo  terminated  the  events  of  the 
evening  6f  Wednesday,  the  nomination 
day.  On  the  morning  of  Thursday  Flewker 
went  again  to  Morgan  at  the  County  Ta- 
vern, who  asked  him  to  go  to  Radford  and 
tell  him  that  he  had  not  sent  enough  horse- 
nails,  adding  that  Radford  would  know 
what  was  meant,  and  that  it  was  urgent 
more  horsenails  should  be  transmitted 
fbrthwlth.  The  door  of  Morgan's  room 
was  guarded  by  a  man,  who  allowed  none 
to  enter  the  room  without  giving  a  sign 
and  password,  the  same  being  to  place  the 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand  on  the  upper 
lip,  and  say,  '*  It's  all  right,  Radford  sent 
me."  On  reaching  Radford's  house, 
Flewker  was  informed  by  the  servant  that 
Radford  was  not  well,  and  had  not  yet  got 
up;  whereupon  Flewker  desired  the  ser- 
vant to  go  up  to  Radford,  and  tell  him  that 
the  man  at  the  County  Tavern  wanted 
more  horsenails,  and  must  have  them  im- 
mediately. While  he  was  giving  this  mes- 
sage to  the  servant,  in  came  Mr.  Cot,  the 
attorney,  father  to  Cox  of  the  firm  of  Cox 
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and  Fountain,  the  wine  merchants,  who 
heard  the  message  so  given  hy  Flewker, 
and  himself  desired  the  servant  to  take  up 
a  message  from  him  to  Radford,  that  he 
must  see  him  without  delay,  and  that  he 
must  get  up  immediately,  so  that  he  might 
see  him.  The  servant  brought  down  word 
to  Flewker  that  the  horsenails  should  be 
sent.  About  two  hours  after  that,  Flewker 
met  Mr.  Radford,  who  told  him  that  it  was 
all  right,  and  that  the  money  had  been 
sent.  All  these  circumstances  were  com- 
municated by  Flewker  in  the  course  of  that 
morning  to  Mr.  Cox,  of  Nottingham,  who 
was  no  relation  to  the  Ooz's  of  Derby,  and 
by  Mr.  Cox  to  Mr.  Moss,  the  chairman  of 
Messrs.  Bass  and  Hey  worth's  committee. 
He  was  not  there  for  a  moment  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  Flewker.  He  was  betray- 
ing the  confidence  of  his  party,  no  doubt 
of  it;  and  he  (Sir  A.  Gockbum)  was  not 
there  to  deny  or  to  disguise  his  motives — 
motives  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  ap- 
prove— vindictiveness  and  cupidity;  for  he 
had  stipulated  for  money  in  the  event  of 
his  evidence  being  made  use  of.  But  the 
House  perfectly  well  knew  that  it  often 
happened  that  crim^  was  arrested  and  of- 
fenders were  brought  to  justice  by  means 
of  information  given  from  motives  of  which 
it  was  impossible  to  approve.  The  evi- 
dence of  an  informer,  a  spy,  or  an  accom- 
plice was  justly  viewed  with  suspicion  and 
distrust;  but  no  prudent  man  would  hesi- 
tate to  avail  himself  of  such  information, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  perpetration  of 
crime,  nor,  if  he  were  by  such  means  put 
upon  the  track  of  guilt,  would  he  disbe- 
lieve the  evidence  when  he  took  the  offen- 
der flagrante  delicto.  Having  received 
that  information,  Mr.  Moss,  after  communi- 
cating with  Messrs.  Bass  and  Hey  worth, 
and  receiving  their  sanction  to  the  course 
of  conduct  he  was  about  to  pursue,  called 
in  the  assistance  of  the  police;  and  a  po- 
lice-sergeant, attended  by  two  or  three  of 
his  men,  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  having 
been  furnished  with  all  the  particulars  and 
with  the  necessary  signal  and  watchword, 
proceeded  to  the  County  Tavern.  They 
made  their  way  to  the  room  to  which  they 
had  been  directed,  and  they  found  the  door 
guarded  by  a  man  who  was  a  stranger  to 
them.  The  man  first  put  out  his  hand  to 
prevent  their  going  in,  but,  on  making  the 
signal  and  pronouncing  the  password,  he 
opened  the  door  and  admitted  them,  not 
knowing  that  they  were  officers  of  police. 
They  there  found  the  man  Morgan,  whom 
they  apprehended.  They  found  upon  him 
Sir  A,  Cockbum 


2651.  in  gold,  and  40/.  in  notes,  and  on  the 
table  before  him  was  a  book,  in  which, 
were  entered  the  names  and  numbers  on 
the  register  of  the  voters,  and  against 
those  names  and  numbers  were  figures  in- 
dicating the  sums  received  by  the  voters. 
They  further  found  upon  him  a  letter  to 
which  he  must  now  call  the  attention  of 
the  House.  It  was  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"A  good  and  safe  man,  with  judgment  and  quick- 
ness, is  wanted  immediately  at  Derby.  I  suppose 
that  you  cannot  leave  your  own  place  ;  if  not, 
send  some  one  whom  you  can  trust  in  your  place. 
Let  him  go  to  Derby  on  receiving  this,  and  find 
the  County  Tavem,  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Send  this  card  to  Cox,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  Lead- 
works,  as  coming  fi^m  Chester.  That  will  be 
enough.— Yours,  "  W.  B. 

•'  Monday." 

The  police  also  found  upon  him  two  cards 
similarly  worded,  with  the  address  of  '*  Mr. 
T.  Morgan,  Chester."  The  man,  being 
apprehended,  was  taken  away  in  custody, 
to  be  brought  before  the  magistrate  on  the 
following  morning.  He  made  no  secret 
of  the  business  on  which  he  had  been  en- 
gaged. Apprehended  thus,  with  the  proofs 
of  his  guilty  purpose  around  him,  he  made 
no  disguise  about  the  matter,  but  admitted 
freely  that  the  book  contained  the  names 
of  voters  who  had  received  sums  of  money 
from  him.  "  After  all,"  he  said,  '*  it  was 
but  a  small  affair;"  and  he  spoke  with 
considerable  contempt  of  Derby,  saying, 
"  Derby  is  but  a  poor  place,  your  voters 
are  satisfied  here  with  two  or  three  pounds 
a-picce;  in  Shrewsbury  a  vote  costs  twenty 
times  as  much."  One  thing,  he  thought, 
must  be  perfectly  clear  upon  this  state- 
ment— namely,  that  the  man  Morgan  had 
been  at  the  time  engaged  in  corrupting 
voters  at  Derby  by  means  of  bribes.  That 
was  a  point  on  which  he  thought  there 
could  not  be  on  the  mind  of  any  reasonable 
man  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt.  Then 
came  this  far  more  important  and  far  more 
painful  question,  **  How  far,  upon  the  evir 
dence  uf  that  letter,  the  right  hon.  Gentlor 
man  the  Secretary  at  War  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  accessory  to  the 
work  of  corruption?"  That  letter  had 
been  sworn  to  Be  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  It  was  found  in 
an  envelope  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Frail, 
clerk  of  the  course  at  Shrewsbury,  which 
had  on  it  the  impress  of  the  seal  of  the 
Carlton  Club,  which  he  thought  went  some 
way  towards  showing  that  it  was  a  genuine 
letter.  In  addition  to  that,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  having  spoken^rout  upoorthia 
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subject,  had  never  for  a  single  moment, 
as  far  as  he  was  aware,  denied  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  letter ;  and,  therefore,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  discussion,  he  as- 
sumed it  to  be  the  genuine  handwriting  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  If  so,  how  far 
did  that  letter  implicate  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  proceedings  at  Derby  ? 
One  thing  could  not  fail  to  strike  every 
person  upon  the  most  casual  observation, 
and  that  was  that  the  man  went  to  the 
place  where  he  was  found  committing  the 
bribery  by  the  direction  and  at  the  instance 
of  the  person  to  wliom  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed. The  second  thing  that  struck 
one  was,  that  the  letter  contained  a  series 
of  directions,  and  it  would  be  found  that 
Morgan,  tho  briber,  complied  with  all  the 
directions  given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, even  to  the  most  minute  particular. 
The  letter  directed  that  a  man  should  be 
sent  from  Shrewsbury  to  Derby  imme- 
diately upon  its  receipt.  The  letter  was 
dated  Monday,  and  he  found  that  on  the 
Tuesday  morning  Morgan  was  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  railway  station  at  Shrewsbury, 
and  that  he  proceeded  by  the  first  train  to 
Derby  as  fast  as  the  railway  could  carry 
him.  The  next  direction  was,  that  he 
should  find  the  County  Tavern,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town.  Upon  Morgan's  arrival 
at  Derby  he  proceeded  to  the  County 
Tavern.  There  he  established  himself, 
and  the  County  Tavern  became  the  scene 
of  action  where  the  bribery  was  actually 
carried  on.  He  was  next  directed  to  send 
bis  card  to  Cox,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  Lead- 
works.  Upon  this  point  he  (Sir  A.  Cock- 
burn)  had  the  statement  of  the  landlord  of 
the  inn,  which  had  been  given  with  con- 
siderable reluctance,  for  the  man  was  a 
strong  partisan,  and  was  by  no  means  will- 
ing to  give  information  if  he  could  avoid  it. 
Nevertheless,  he  stated  that  no  sooner  had 
Morgan  established  himself  at  the  inn  than 
ho  handed  to  the  landlord  a  card  to  be 
conveyed  to  Messrs.  Cox,  at  the  leadworks. 
That  card  was  given  by  the  landlord  to 
the  hostler,  by  whom  it  was  conveyed  to 
Messrs.  Cox.  Lastly,  the  letter  directed 
that  the  card  should  bear  the  address  of 
Chester,  and  upon  the  card  (which  he  held 
in  his  hand),  which  was  the  card  that  Mr. 
Radford  had  given  to  Flewker,  and  which 
in  all  probability  had  been  sent  from 
Messrs.  Cox,  at  the  leadworks,  to  Mr. 
Radford-— on  that  card  was  the  address  of 
Chester,  whereas  Morgan,  in  point  of  fact, 
lived  at  Shrewsbury.  The  House  would 
perceive^  therefore,  that  every  one  of  the 


directions  contained  in  the  letter  had  been 
most  minutely  followed  by  Morgan.  There 
was  another  thing  which  they  could  not 
fail  to  observe,  which  was,  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  letter  should  have 
been  written  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
without  previous  concert  with  parties  at 
Derby.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  know  anything  of  a 
second  or  third-rate  house  at  Derby,  like 
the  County  Tavern,  or  to  know  that  it  had 
facilities  for  carrying  on  such  work  as 
this;  but  Mr.  Radford  was  a  great  fre- 
quenter of  the  County  Tavern ;  he  spent 
most  of  his  evenings  there,  and  was  on 
terms  of  familiar  intimacy  with  the  land- 
lord. Again,  it  was  idle  to  suppose  that 
the  writer  of  that  letter  would  direct  the 
man  to  send  his  card  to  Cox,  of  the  lead- 
works,  who  was  nearly  connected  with  the 
sitting  Member  for  Derby,  without  some 
previous  concerted  arrangement  that,  on 
the  card  being  sent  there,  certain  things 
were  to  be  done.  He  next  turned  to  the 
letter  with  the  view  of  seeing  whether  it 
threw  any  light  upon  the  object  for  which 
that  man  was  to  be  sent  from  Shrewsbury 
to  Derby,  and  for  which  all  that  machinery 
was  to  be  set  in  action ;  and  the  first  thing 
that  struck  him,  on  looking  at  it  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  animus  of  the 
writer  was  to  inquire  for  what  legitimate 
purpose  was  a  stranger  to  be  sent  all  the 
way  from  Shrewsbury  to  Derby,  a  distance 
of  seventy  miles  ?  If  there  were  any  legi- 
timate purpose  for  the  presence  of  "  a  safe 
man,  with  judgment  and  quickness,"  at 
Derby,  was  no  such  man  to  be  found 
among  the  agents  and  friends  of  the 
Conservative  cause  at  Derby  or  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  ?  Why  was  a  man  to  be 
despatched  all  the  way  from  Shrewsbury  ? 
The  experience  of  many  places  where  sys- 
tematic bribery  had  been  brought  to  light, 
must  have  made  the  House  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  that  when  wholesale 
and  systematic  corruption  was  to  be  carried 
on  in  a  borough,  a  stranger  was  always  se- 
lected to  do  it.  The  presence  of  a  stranger  ex- 
cited less  suspicion,  and,  if  they  could  only 
succeed  afterwards  in  cutting  off  the  trail, 
detection  became  in  most  cases  unlikely, 
and  in  very  many  impossible.  Now,  was 
any  artifice  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  the  trail  in  this  case  ?  Here 
arose  the  most  painful  question,  which  one 
could  not  avoid  asking,  **  Why  was  a  false 
address  assumed  on  that  occasion  ?  "  For 
any  legitimate  purpose,  they  did  not  want 
any  false  address  whatever,  and  a  false  ad- 
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dreds  giren  by  a  person  not  a  stronger  would 
not  do.  Btit  kere  there  was  both  a  strati'- 
ger  employed)  and  a  false  address  giren  by 
thttt  6tranffer«  Supposing,  for  a  moment, 
fbr  the  sale  of  the  argument,  that  the 
person  who  was  required  mtist  be  a  stran- 
ger, he  need)  if  the  object  were  legitimate, 
give  no  false  address;  but,  if  it  were  de- 
sired after  the  work  was  dohe  to  cut  off 
all  possibility  of  following  him  up,  then 
a  fyse  address  would  answer  the  purpose. 
So  here,  he  could  not  help  asking  for 
what  legitimate  purpose  Was  this  man  di- 
i^cted  to  assume  a  false  address  ?  They 
all  knew,  however,  that  nothing  was  more 
oommen  than  fbr  suilt  to  seek  to  shroud 
itself  in  seoredy,  disguise,  and  falsehood. 
Theie,  ibdeed,  were  its  ordinary  concomi- 
tants and  its  most  unerring  indications, 
and,  therefore,  he  said  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  subjected  to  un- 
just suspicions,  he  had  brought  it  entirely 
upon  himself.  Now,  looking  at  all  this 
eombination  of  circumstances,  he  would 
take  the  liberty  of  putting  a  case.  He 
had  himself  assisted  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  He  saw  around  him  hon.  and 
learned  Friends  who  belonged  to  the  legal 
profession.  There  must  be  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  in  that  House  who,  in  their 
respeotire  districts,"  assisted  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  CHminal  Law;  and  to  all 
of  those  he  ventured  to  pUt  this  question  : 
Take  the  case  of  a  man  apprehended 
Jlagrame  delkto  in  the  perpetration  of 
crime,  and  upon  him  is  found  a  letter 
which  directed  him  to  go  to  a  place  where 
that  crime  was  in  course  of  being  com- 
mitted, which  directed  him  what  he  was 
to  do  when  he  got  there,  which  directed 
htm  to  put  himself  into  commubication 
with  persons  who  might  fairly  be  supposed 
io  have  an  interest  in  the  work  he  was 
about  to  do,  and  which  further  directed 
him  to  assume  a  disguise;  then,  if  on  a 
criminal  trial  the  question  were  asked  whe- 
ther the  person  writing  that  letter  werb 
accessory  to  the  crime,  what  would  it  be 
the  duty  of  the  Judge  to  say  f  It  would 
be  hts  duty  to  say  that  such  conduct,  un^ 
answered  and  unexplained,  was  cogent 
and  weighty  evidence  for  the  jury  of  the 
complicity  of  the  writer  with  the  guilt  *f 
the  principal.  Observe,  he  said  only,  if 
*'  tmanswered  and  unexplained.**  Heaven 
forbid  that  he  should  say  that  this  case 
did  not  admit  of  an  answer  or  an  explana- 
tion !  All  he  said  was,  that  it  was  a  case 
which  demanded  inquiry.  His  long  eJt- 
perienoe  had  inspired  him  with  a  deep  con«> 
Sir  A,  Cockbum 


viction  of  however  bad  appearances  might 
be,  that  a  case  which,  primd  faciei  appear- 
ed tmanswerable,  irresistible,  and  over- 
whelming, might  yet,  by  the  introduction 
of  t)eW  facts,  and  by  the  admission  of  neW 
light,  be  made  to  assume  the  complex- 
ion and  character  of  innocence.  He  did 
not  say  that  that  was  not  the  case  herei 
but  he  did  venture  to  say,  and  no  man 
could  gainsay  it,  that  thid  was  a  case 
which  required  an  answer,  which  called 
for  an  explanation,  which  demanded  a  sift- 
ing and  searching  inquiry,  and  that  with- 
out such  an  inquiry  neither  the  public 
mind  ont  of  doors  nor  that  House  could 
be  satisfied.  Here  he  should  have  left 
this  case  but  that  there  were  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it  which  woiild 
justify  him  in  entering  somewhat  more 
into  detail,  and  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  little  longer.  The  right  hon.  Geutlcmatl 
(Mr.  Beresford)  had  spoken  out  tlpon  this 
subject,  atad  had  openly  declared,  ftt  a 
meeting  of  his  constituents,  that  all  the 
facts  which  had  thus  beeh  brought  to  light 
were  the  result  of  a  base  conspiracy,  of 
artifice  and  fraud,  and  that  the  case 
against  him  had  been  sought  to  be  sup- 
ported by  falsehood  and  perjury.  He  had 
heard  also,  in  all  qilarters,  and  he  believed 
it  to  be  true,  that  the  friends  of  the  right 
hoti.  Gentleman  had  everywhere  declared 
(whether  with  his  authority  or  hot  he  Was 
not  aware),  that  the  letter  found  upon 
Morgan,  albeit  a  genuine  letter,  was  one 
which  had  reference,  not  to  the  election  of 
1852,  but  to  some  prior  election;  that  it 
was  written  at  a  time  when  the  right  hoti. 
Gentleman  was  not  fettered  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  oAce,  and  with  which  it 
would  be  Unfair  and  ungenerous  to  seek  to 
visit  him  noW.  If  that  hypothesis  were 
true,  he  perfectly  and  cordially  concurred 
in  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it;  if  it 
were  an  old  and  stale  transaction,  it  would 
be  ungenerous  and  unworthy  of  the  House 
to  rake  it  up  at  this  time.  Having  heard 
these  things,  when  applied  to  on  the  part 
of  the  petitioners  to  bring  the  case  before  the 
House,  he  had  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  institute  the  best  inquiry  which  the  ma- 
terials at  his  disposal  enabled  hinS  to  make, 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  mind  whether  there 
was  any  foundation  for  saying  that  a  con- 
spiracy existed  against  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman,  or  that  the  letter  in  question  had 
reference  to  some  prior  election.  He  had 
felt  that  to  be  incumbent  Upon  him,  not 
only  from  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the 
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due  alto  to  himself  ;  beeause  he  said  with 
most  unfeigned  sincerity  that  nothing 
would  ocoasion  him  greater  mortification 
or  more  lasting  regret  than  to  feel  that  he 
had  been  made,  however  innocently  on  his 
part,  the  instrument  of  a  base  and  scan- 
dalous plot  to  bring  an  ui^oundod  accusa- 
tion against  the  right  hpn.  Gentleman. 
He  had  found  upon  inquiry  that  the  mate- 
rials were  not  wanting  to  guide  him  in  the 
investigation  which  he  felt  bound  to  make; 
for,  naturally  enough,  the  charge  of  con- 
spiracy against  those  parties  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  put  everybody 
in  Derby  upon  their  mettle.  Mr.  Flewker 
haying  been  charged  with  suborning  evi- 
dence, everybody  was  anxious  to  have 
additional  light  thrown  upon  the  matter, 
iLnd  additional  information  was  speedily  at 
hand  with  the  view  of  settling  the  question 
whether  not  that  letter  had  reference  to  the 
last  or  to  some  prior  election.  He  found 
the  inquiry  very  much  simplified  by  this. 
It  ^ppe^red  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  been  in  correspondence  with  Mr, 
Flewker  on  a  former  occasion,  and  he  was 
very  soon  enabled  to  satisfy  his  mind  that 
that  letter  could  not  by  any  possibility 
have  reference  to  any  election  prior  to 
1848,  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  appeared  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  in  any  way  interfered  in  the  election 
for  Derby  at  the  general  election  in  1847. 
Moreover,  it  was  made  perfectly  clear  to  de- 
monstration that  Frail,  who  was  called  on 
to  inteifere  by  that  letter,  was  a  total 
stranger  to  the  borough  of  Derby,  as  Tar 
f^  electioneering  matters  were  concerned, 
until  1848.  Messrs.  Strutt  and  Gower 
having  been  returned  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1847,  a  petition  was  presented 
against  that  return  on  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ap- 
peared to  have  been  applied  to  to  give  his 
assistance  towards  forwarding  the  object  of 
that  petition :  and  he  found  him  writing  to 
Mr.  Flewker,  November  21,  1847,  in  the 
following  terms: — 

,  **  Ashbury-park. 

«  Dear  Sir — I  received  your  letter  in  London 
ye8terd4y,  just  as  I  was  starting.  I  should  think 
it  a  good  thing  indeed  to  unseat  Mr.  Strutt  for 
Derby;  but  I  fear  that  I  have  not  the  means  of 
accepting  your  proposal,  as  I  have  not  ftinds  at 
my  disposal,  just  after  the  expenditure  attending 
a  general  election,  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  petition. 
If  you  get  up  a  case,  and  a  subscription  for  the 
purpose,  I  can  promise  a  subscription  of  100^; 
but  I  cannot  do  more.    I  will  speak  to  Colvile,  if 


he  if  in  town,  when  I  get  there  on  Tne84ay,-r- 
Believe  me,  yours  truly, 
"  Nov.  21."  "  W,  Bbrbspohd. 

So  the  mfttter  rested  until  February  I7f 
1848,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  wrpto 
as  follows  I — 

"  Feb,  It 
*'  Dear  Sir — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  so  good  an 
account  as  you  give  of  the  prospect  of  success  in 
the  Derby  petition.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  yeu 
any  assistance  in  my  power  when  the  ease  comes 
on. — Yours  truly,  ♦*  W.  Bbbbbfobo.*' 

Now  came  an  important  letter.  It  seemed 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  being  un- 
able to  contribute  more  than  100^.  towards 
the  cost  of  the  petition,  thQUg|)t  ho  could 
render  valuable  assistance  in  another  form, 
and  that  was  by  sending  down  Mr.  Frail  to 
assist  in  getting  up  the  petition.  He  al- 
luded to  this  to  show  that  the  letter  found 
upon  Morgan  could  not  apply  to  any  elec- 
tion prior  to  1848,  because  until  February, 
1848,  Frail  was  a  stranger  to  Derby.  The 
letter  of  February,  1848,  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 

f<  Dear  Sir — I  have  an  agent  who  is  skilled  in 
all  election  matters,  and  understands  every  man- 
ner of  scheme  with  regard  to  petitions.  Ue  will 
be  in  Derby  next  Monday,  and  will  bring  an  intro- 
duction from  me.  You  may  trust  him  most  im- 
plicitly, and  you  will  get  some  very  useful  hints 
probably  from  him  respecting  your  petition. — 
Yours  truly,  "  Wiluam  Bvrebford. 

"  77,  PaU  MaU,  Feb.  25," 

Now,  it  was  perfectly  clear  from  this  letter 
that  it  referred  to  a  person  who  was  a 
complete  stranger  at  Derby.  It  adverted 
to  the  necessity  of  an  introduction;  it  dealt 
with  him  as  we  deal  with  a  stranger,  for 
whose  capacity  and  trustworthiness,  in  a 
matter  of  some  moment,  we  felt  ourselves 
called  upon  to  vouch;  and,  accordingly, 
the  letter  did  vouch  for  the  individual  in 
those  respects.  Now,  who  was  that  Indi- 
vidual? The  next  letter  showed.  It  was 
a  letter  of  the  same  date  as  the  last — the 
25th  of  February — and  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  Flewker,  to  whom  it  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Frail  two  days  afterwards : — 

"  Dear  Sir — The  bearer,  Mr.  Frail,  is  the  per- 
son I  wrote  to  you  about, — Yours,  truly, 

"  W.  BSRBBPPBD." 

He  thought  that  these  letters  showed  con- 
clusively and  beyond  a  doubt  that  up  to 
the  25th  of  February.  1848,  Frail  was  a 
total  stranger  in  Derby,  and  had  never 
previously  intermeddled  with  the  election 
affairs  of  that  borough.  The  next  letter 
was  dated  the  8rd  of  March,  1848.  He 
begged  the  House  to  observe  that  he  w^s 
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now  showing  the  relation  which  existed 
hetween  Mr.  Frail,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Mr. 
Flewker,  of  Derby,  and  the  leading  agents 
and  partisans  of  the  Conservative  party 
there.  The  letter  was  dated,  as  he  had 
said,  March  3,  1848,  and  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  Dear  Sir — ^I  have  endeavoured  to  see  Mr. 
Colville,  but  I  find  he  is  in  the  country  hunting, 
probably  near  Atherstone.  I  will  speak  to  him 
whenever  he  comes  up  to  town.  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Frail,  who  gives  me  a  good  account  of  the  case 
that  can  be  made  out  against  the  sitting  Members. 
I  have  requested  him  to  give  you  every  assist- 
ance in  his  power,  and  attend  to  anything  that 
the  Derby  party  desire  to  be  done.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  assist  you  also  when  the  Committee  sits.N 

What  this  meant  he  (Sir  A.  Cockbum)  did 
not  altogether  know. 

"  The  great  matter  to  be  looked  to  is  to  collect 
fands  and  to  keep  the  case  quiet  till  it  is  brought 
before  the  Committee. — Yours,  truly, 

**  WiLUAM  BbSESFORD. 

"  77,  Pall  Mall." 

The  next  letter  was  from  Mr.  Frail  him- 
self, and  was  important,  because  it  showed 
that  he  had  now  put  himself  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  intimacy  with  regard  to  the  election- 
eering and  political  affairs  of  the  borough 
of  Derby.  That  letter  was  written  from 
Carlisle.  It  appeared  that  an  election  was 
at  that  time  going  on  in  the  ancient  city  of 
Carlisle.  An  election  petition  had  been 
presented  against  the  return  of  one  of  the 
hon.  Members  who  had  been  returned  at  the 
general  election  of  1847.  That  petition 
was  successful ;  and  consequently  another 
election  became  necessary  in  order  to  fill 
the  vacant  seat.  Now,  it  appeared  that 
Frail  was  sent  down  there,  if  not  by  the 
direction,  at  all  events  with  the  concur- 
rence, of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  for 
the  purpose  of  lending  his  assistance  in 
the  election  at  Carlisle.  He  found  him 
writing  thus  to  Mr.  Flewker : — 

"  Carlisle,  Saturday. 
•*  My  dear  Sir — I  have  only  just  received  your 
letters  this  day.  I  am  much  engaged  with  the 
election ;  it  will  be  over  on  Tuesday,  and  I  hope  to 
be  in  London  on  Wednesday.  I  have  written  to 
London  for  you ;  arrangements  must  be  made  for 
the  lodgings  of  your  witnesses,  Ac.  This  shall 
be  attended  to  without  delay.  If  you  can  get 
Andrews  and  Alexander  do,  if  not,  Byles." 

Messrs.  Andrews  and  Alexander  were  two 
very  distinguished  Members  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary bar,  and  the  other  was  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Byles,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
barristers  in  Westminster  Hall,  but  proba- 
bly better  known  to  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
8%r  A  Coekhum 


site  as  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  The 
Fallacies  of  Free  Trade.  He  (Sir  A. 
Cockburn)  was  very  sorry  for  his  learned 
and  esteemed  Friend.  He  considered  him, 
indeed,  to  be  a  very  ill-used  man,  to  hayo 
been  induced  to  step  aside  from  bis  ordinary 
avocations  and  indulge  in  profound  lucubra- 
tions which  had  now  been  left  high  and 
dry,  with  nobody  to  read  the  book  he  had 
produced,  unless  it  were  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Lincoln  (Colonel  Sib- 
thorp),  for  whose  consistency  on  this  sub* 
ject  no  man  had  a  greater  respect  than  he 
(Sir  A.  Cockburn)  had;  and  he  would  sug- 
gest that  his  learned  Friend  should  dedi- 
cate the  second  edition  of  his  work  to  that 
hon.  and  gallant  Member,  if  it  should  ever 
reach  a  second  edition.  But  there  was  one 
most  significant  part  of  the  letter  to  come. 
It  was  signed  at  the  bottom  "  John  Frail," 
but  above  that  were  the  words,  ••  Yours,  in 
great  haste,  very  sincerely,  William  Nixson. 
— King's  Arms  Hotel — My  best  wishes  to 
Mr.  Hibbert  or  Thompson,  not  Johnson.'* 
This  showed,  he  thought,  very  plainly, 
that  Mr.  Frail  had  gone  under  the  name  of 
Nixson  at  Carlisle,  when  he  was  attending 
to  electioneering  matters  there;  and  there 
a  postscript  says,  f  My  best  wishes  to 
Mr.  Hibbert  or  Thompson,  not  Johnson.'* 
It  was  evident  from  the  P.S.  that  this  gen- 
tleman also  had  been  undergoing  a  change 
in  his  patronymic,  and  that  Mr.  Flewker 
bad  written  the  disguise  Johnson  instead 
of  Thompson,  which  Mr.  Frail  takes  this 
opportunity  of  correcting.  This  would  give 
hon.  Members  some  insight  into  the  way  in 
which  proceedings  were  conducted  when  a 
certain  class  of  politicians  were  engaged  in 
carrying  on  delicate  matters  connected  with 
elections,  or  in  getting  up  petitions  against 
sitting  Members.  The  next  letter  was  of 
the  same  date  as  the  last.  It  was  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  Mr.  Flewker. 
It  evidently  referred  to  Frail's  stopping  at 
Carlisle  for  the  purposes  of  the  election 
there,  and  was  in  these  words  : — 

"  Dear  Sir — Mr.  Frail  has  heen  out  of  town  on 
very  important  business  for  four  or  five  days,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  you  have  not  heard  from 
him.  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  got  your  letter. 
I  think  he  will  be  able  to  get  to  Derby  on  Tuesday 
night  or  Wednesday  morning,  but  not  before.  I 
have  sent  to  speak  to  a  gentleman  from  Derby, 
and  will  give  him  any  direction  I  can  that  may  be 
serviceable.  I  regret  that  Frail  is  out  of  town. — 
Yours,  truly,  "  W.  Bbbssvobd. 

"Saturday, (1848.)" 

Now,  this  correspondence  appeared  to  es- 
tablish the  position  for  which  he  had  used 
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it,  namely,  to  prove  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  having  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  election  at  Derby  in  1847, 
and  that  Frail  having  been  a  total  stranger 
there  until  1848,  it  was  quite  impossible 
that  the  letter  in  question  conld  have  re- 
ference to  the  Derby  election  of  1847.  But 
there  was  a  subsequent  election  in  1848, 
and  he  was  ready  to  admit,  that  looking  to 
the  position  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  looking  to  the  footing  on  which  Mr. 
Frail  stood  with  regard  to  election  mat- 
ters, it  was  quite  possible,  nay  probable, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  have 
been  referred  to  furnish  *'  a  safe  and  dis- 
creet man"  for  that  election,  and  might 
have  had  recourse  to  Frail  as  one  whose 
emissaries  and  agents  would  be  readily  ac- 
cepted in  the  borough  as  coming  from  a 
person  in  whom  the  party  had  confidence. 
Well,  did  the  letter  in  question  refer  to  that 
election  ?  The  petition  of  1847  having,  as 
he  had  said,  succeeded  in  unseating  one  of 
the  sitting  Members,  a  new  election  took 
place  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  vacant 
seat.  The  writ  was  issued  on  Thursday, 
the  24th  of  August,  and  the  election  took 
place  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  1st  and 
2nd  of  September.  Now,  did  the  letter 
apply  to  that  election?  The  way  to  test 
that  was  to  look  at  the  letter,  and  see  whe- 
ther the  circumstances  to  which  it  referred 
quadrated  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
election  in  1848,  and  not  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  election  in  1852,  or  whe- 
ther they  quadrated  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  election  in  1852,  and  not  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  election  in  1848.  In 
the  first  place,  it  would  be  observed  that 
the  letter  was  addressed  to  Frail,  who  was 
asked  immediately  to  send  over  a  man  to 
Derby,  and  this  request  was  made  upon  the 
assumption  that  Frail  was  so  much  occu- 
pied at  home  that  he  would  be  unable  to 
leave  his  *'  own  place."  The  first  question 
he  had  to  ask  was,  what  were  the  occupa- 
tions of  Frail  ?  And,  second,  what  could 
be  the  occupation  requiring  his  presence 
at  Shrewsbury  which  could  be  within  the 
knowledge  of  a  party  who  addressed  him 
from  London  ?  Now,  the  fact  was,  that 
Frail  was  a  man  who  was  in  no  business 
at  all.  He  was  originally  a  hairdresser, 
but  had  retired  from  business  many  years 
ago.  He  was  now  attached  to  two  pur- 
suits, and  two  pursuits  exclusively — horse- 
racing  and  electioneering.  He  was  a  per- 
son who  was  very  much  on  the  turf.  He 
did  not  mention  this  with  the  view  of  cast- 
ing any  disrespect  on  Mr.  Frail,  but  mere- 


ly as  a  matter  of  fact.  The  House  would 
observe  that  he  was  addressed  as  "  the 
clerk  of  the  course  at  Shrewsbury.*' 
Now,  was  anything  going  on  in  Sep- 
tember, 1848,  at  Shrewsbury,  or  its  vi- 
cinity, in  the  shape  of  horseracing,  or 
other  turf  engagements,  which  would  con- 
fine Frail  to  his  ••  own  place  ?  "  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  Shrewsbury  race  took 
place  in  the  spring  and  in  November. 
There  were,  therefore,  no  races  at  Shrews- 
bury at  that  time.  Well,  was  there  any 
electioneering  going  on  ?  None  whatever. 
Both  the  seats  at  Shrewsbury  were  full, 
and  there  was  no  election  going  on,  either 
there  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  could 
render  the  presence  of  Frail  necessary  in 
Shrewsbury.  But  the  best  proof  of  all 
that  there  was  nothing  to  detain  him  at 
Shrewsbury  was  the  fact  that  he  did  go  to 
Derby  at  that  time.  It  so  happened  that 
that  was  the  time  of  the  Derby  races,  and 
Frail,  it  seemed,  made  his  appearance 
there  in  a  jockey  costume.  He  was  seen 
there  in  that  dress.  He  called  upon 
Flewker,  and  stated  that  he  had  taken  an 
interest  in  the  unseating  of  the  sitting 
Members,  and  that  he  was  desirous  that 
the  Conservative  candidate  should  be  suc- 
cessful; and  he  wished  to  know  if  he  could 
be  of  any  use;  but  he  was  informed  by 
Flewker  that  his  services  were  not  wanted, 
as  there  was  no  money  passing.  Whether 
this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  (Sir  A. 
Cockburn's)  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Falmouth  (Mr.  Freshfield), 
being  then  one  of  the  Conservative  candi- 
dates, bad  a  strong  aversion,  as  he  (Sir  A. 
Cockbum)  was  sure  he  would  have  a  strong 
aversion,  to  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  corrup- 
tion, or  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  two  Conservative  candi- 
dates in  the  field  when  only  one  of  them 
had  the  slightest  chance  of  success,  he 
knew  not;  but  at  any  rate  Mr.  Frail  was  in 
formed  that  on  this  occasion  there  was  no 
money  stirring,  and  he  withdrew,  no  doubt 
to  his  own  great  disgust.  But  now  he 
would  turn  to  the  election  of  1852;  and  he 
would  ask,  was  there  anything  in  1852  to 
keep.  Mr.  Frail  at  home  ?  Unquestionably 
there  was.  There  was  a  contested  elec- 
tion at  Shrewsbury  at  the  same  time  as  at 
Derby;  and,  not  only  was  there  a  con- 
tested election,  but  an  election  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  which  required  the  pre- 
sence of  an  active  man  like  Mr.  Frail,  who 
had  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  elections 
there  for  a  series  of  years,  in  a  more  than 
ordinary  degree.  The  contest»4t  appeared. 
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sprang  up  at  the  last  moment.  The  elec- 
tion was  to  take  place  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  while  the  election  at  Derhy 
was  to  take  place  on  the  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.'  The  contest  at  Shrewsbury, 
he  believed,  had  sprung  up  on  the  previous 
Friday,  so  that  all  was  bustle  and  turmoil 
there.  Frail  was,  therefore,  necessarily 
confined  to  his  own  place  by  the  election 
proceedings  then  going  on.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  quite  right,  then,  in 
supposing  thot  Frail  was  on  that  occasion 
unable  to  "leave  his  own  place."  But 
that  was  not  all.  There  was  another  cir- 
cumstance which  appeared  very  significant. 
The  writer  of  the  letter  directed  that  a 
man  should  be  sent  from  Shreyrsbnry  to 
Derby  **  immediately"  on  its  receipt.  Now, 
this  letter  was  written  on  Monday,  and  on 
Tuesday  morning  Morgan  was  seen  to 
start  for  Derby.  How  did  this  agree  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  election  in  1848? 
The  election  in  1848,  he  begged  the  House 
to  observe,  did  not  take  place  on  a  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday,  but  on  a  Friday  and 
Saturday;  so  that  there  was  not  the  same 
necessity  for  an  immediate  and  hurried 
departure  as  if  it  had  been  earlier  in  the 
week.  And,  accordingly,  instead  of  going 
immediately  to  Derby,  Frail  did  not  make 
his  appearance  there  until  Thursday,  the 
day  of  the  races.  It  thus  appeared  that 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  election  in 
1852  quactrated  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
letter,  whereas  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  election  in  1848  they  did  not  at  all 
qqadrate.  Besides,  it  was  plain  that  if 
the  letter  was  written  with  reference  to  the 
election  in  1848,  it  could  not  possibly  be 
made  to  apply  to  the  election  in  1852,  ex- 
cept by  means  of  some  great,  |villanous, 
and  abominable  conspiracy.  He  asked  the 
House,  then,  whether  they  could  discover 
the  remotest  trace  of  a  conspiracy  or  plot 
in  the  matter,  or  whether  all  the  proofs  he 
had  adduced  did  not  point  in  the  opposite 
direction?  In  the  first  place,  he  would 
ask,  if  there  was  a  conspiracy,  who  were 
the  conspirators  ?  No  doubt  he  should  be 
told  that  Flewker  was  a  person  capable 
both  of  hatching  and  concocting  a  plot  of 
this  kind,  and  of  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. He  (Sir  A.  Cockburn)  was  not  there 
to  defend  or  palliate  in  any  degree  the 
conduct  of  Flewker;  but  let  every  man 
have  his  due.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  point  of 
turpitude  and  atrocity  between  a  man  who, 
having  become  possessed  of  a  guilty  secret, 
reveals  it — ^however  dishonourable  his  eon- 
Sir  A,  Cockburn 


duct  in  that  respect  may  be-^and  the  oon^ 
duct  of  a  man  who  should  have  the  wick- 
edness and  inconceivable  audacity  to  frame 
and  conooct  a  scheme  of  fraud  and  viUaay 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  inaoeent 
appear  to  be  guilty,  and  entailing  upon 
them  the  consequences  thereof.  But  he 
(Sir  A.  Cockburn)  would  assume  that 
Flewker  was  a  man  capable  in  point  of 
immorality  and  boldness  in  conceiving  such 
a  plot.  It  would  be  remembered,  however, 
that  one  man  did  not  make  a  conspiraey; 
because,  although  one  man  might  conceive 
a  scheme  of  this  kind,  it  required  the  co- 
operation of  other  men  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  Besides,  he  begged  to  ask,  even  if 
they  gave  Flewker  the  credit  of  being  able 
and  willing  to  conceive  such  a  scheme, 
what  could  be  his  motives  for  seeking  to 
injure  the  right  hoi).  Gentleman?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  him  no 
promise.  He  told  him  fairly  that  he  could 
contribute  no  more  than  lOOi.  towards 
his  subscription;  and,  having  paid  that, 
Flewker  had  no  further  claim  upon  him, 
and  had  never  pretended  that  he  had  the 
slightest  shadow  of  a  claim  against  him. 
But  he  would  assume,  for  the  moment, 
that  in  his  desire  to  do  injury  to  the  party, 
Flewker  forgot  that  he  had  no  ground  of 
dislike  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  person* 
ally,  but  that,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
position  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as  tk 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  he  was  willing  to  in- 
clude him  in  such  a  charge.  The  House,  on 
the  other  hand,  however,  should  consider 
the  position  in  which  Flewker  had  placed 
himself.  He  did  not  rest  his  statements 
on  his  own  testimony;  he  vouched  for  a 
number  of  persons  in  support  of  them;  he 
vouched  for  a  number  of  the  partisans, 
agents,  and  friends  of  the  Conservative 
candidate ;  he  vouched  in  particular  for 
Frail  and  Morgan.  Could  it  be  supposed 
that  Flewker  would  shut  bis  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  detection,  exposure,  disgrace,  and 
punishment  would  be  the  inevitable  couse^ 
quences  of  such  a  plot  ?  He  begged  the 
House  to  consider  this,  too : — Here  was  a 
man  whose  irritation  had  arisen  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  had  lost  7001.  Could 
they  believe  that  he  would  intrnst  a  stran- 
ger like  Morgan  with  a  sum  of  400^,  with 
which  he  might  start  immediately,  and 
whom  he  could  never  call  to  account  for  it 
without  the  perfect  certainty  of  the  expo- 
sure which  must  follow  ?  But  he  should 
assume  that  Flewker  was  capable  of  con- 
ceiving the  vilhiny,  that  he  was  willing  to 
execute  it^  and  that  he  wf|A>dead  to  all 
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prudential  considerations  in  its  pursuit. 
Still,  as  he  had  already  said,  one  man 
alone  could  not  have  carried  the  scheme 
into  execution.  He  must  have  had  con- 
federates. Who  were  thej?  He  was 
afraid  that  if  the  idea  of  a  conspiracy  was 
entertained,  his  hon.  Friend  the  sitting 
Memher  (Mr.  Bass),  and  his  late  colleague 
(Mr.  Hejworth)  must  he  included  in  it,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Moss,  the  chairman  of  their 
committee,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  for 
the  second  time  chosen  to  fill  the  honour- 
able office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  bo- 
rough. All  of  these  must  in  that  case  be 
considered  conspirators,  because  they  had 
all  availed  themselves  of  the  information 
obtained  from  Mr.  Flewker,  and  acted  upon 
it.  But  he  should  not  stop  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  those  gentlemen  from  that 
aspersion.  His  hon.  Friend's  (Mr.  Bass's) 
character  spoke  for  itself.  But,  even  mak- 
ing them  a  present  of  the  supposition — so 
far  as  concerned  those  gentlemen — that 
was  not  all,  because,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  conspiracy,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
include  the  whole  body,  or  at  least  a  large 
number  of  the  agents  and  partisans  of  the 
Conservative  candidate.  And  here  he  would 
beg  to  ask  a  simple  but  pertinent  ques- 
tion. If  it  was  a  conspiracy,  how  came 
the  letter  in  question  into  the  hands  of 
Morgan  ?  The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr. 
Frail,  and  yet  it  found  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  Morgan.  On  what  rational  hypo- 
thesis could  this  be  accounted  for,  unless 
upon  the  natural  supposition  that  it  had 
been  given  by  Frail  to  Morgan,  in  order  to 
go  to  Derby  and  do  the  required  work? 
He  knew  it  had  been  said  that  the  letter 
was  given  by  Frail  to  Flewker,  and  that  it 
had  been  placed  by  Flewker  in  the  hands 
of  Morgan  in  order  to  establish  the  present 
case.  In  his  (Sir  A.  Cockburn's)  opinion, 
nothing  could  be  more  improbable;  and, 
to  set  the  matter  entirely  at  rest,  he  craved 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  following 
circumstances.  He  thought  he  could  make 
it  clear  to  the  mind  of  every  one  that  the 
letter  must  have  been  delivered  to  Morgan 
at  Shrewsbury,  and  not  at  Derby.  On  the 
back  of  the  letter  he  found  in  pencil  a  few 
words  in  a  handwriting  the  same  as  the 
entries  in  Morgan's  book,  and  which  there 
was  no  doubt  was  Morgan's  handwriting. 
These  words  were  "  Stafford,  Lichfield, 
Burton-on-Trent,  Derby."  Now,  these 
were  places  at  which  a  man  travelling  from 
Shrewsbury  to  Derby  would  have  to  change 
carriages.  There  was  no  direct  communi- 
cation between  Shrewsbury  and  Derby,  and 
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a  person  travelling  between  the  two  places 
must  avail  himself  of  several  railways.  A 
stranger  going  for  the  first  time,  therefore, 
from  Shrewsbury  to  Derby  would  natik-ally 
be  expected  to  ask  for  information  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  he  could  best  travel, 
and  particularly  as  to  the  places  at  which 
he  would  have  to  change  carriages ;  and 
that,  having  obtained  that  information,  he 
would  write  it  on  the  back  of  the  document 
which  he  intended  to  take  with  him  to  Derby. 
Accordingly,  he(Sir  A.Cockburn)found  that 
Stafford  was  the  first  place  where  a  person 
travelling  from  Shrewsbury  to  Derby  would 
have  to  change  carriages;  Lichfield,  the 
second;  Burton-on-Trent,  the  third;  and 
then  came  Derby.  Had  the  letter  been 
delivered  to  Morgan  after  he  had  arrived 
at  Derby,  he  would  not,  in  the  first  place, 
have  needed  to  ask  any  information  with 
respect  to  the  change  of  carriages;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  if  he  had,  the  names  of 
the  stations  would  have  been  placed  ex- 
actly in  the  reverse  order  in  which  they 
were  found  in  the  document,  not  from 
Shrewsbury  to  Derby,  but  from  Derby  to 
Shrewsbury.  He  thought  that  this  fact — 
in  his  opinion  no  small  one — was  a  very 
significant  one,  as  showing  satisfactorily 
to  every  impartial  mind  that  the  letter 
must  have  been  delivered  to  Morgan  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  not  at  Derby.  If,  then, 
the  letter  was  delivered  by  Frail  to  Mor- 
gan, and  if  the  allegation  of  a  conspiracy 
was  still  to  be  maintained,  what  was  the 
consequence?  If  was  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  conspiracy  such  as  had  been  sug- 
gested except  with  the  concurrence  of 
Frail.  Now,  Frail  was  a  nan  of  whose 
electioneering  morality,  no  man,  perhaps, 
could  entertain  a  worse  opinion  than  he 
(Sir  A.  Gockbum)  did.  He  believed  him 
to  be  a  man  who  was  familiar  with  every 
scheme,  artifice,  and  device  which  conld  be 
practised  for  working  out  corruption  at 
elections.  But,  at  the  same  time,  nothing 
could  be  so  abhorrent  to  his  mind  as  for  a 
single  moment  to  distrust  the  perfect  fidel- 
ity of  Frail  to  the  party  for  whom  he  had 
so  long  acted.  No  man  knew  better  whe- 
ther Frail  was  to  be  trusted  than  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  From  the  election  of 
1847,  throughout  all  the  elections  that 
had  since  taken  place,  and  the  petitions 
consequent  upon  those  elections.  Frail  was 
the  confidential  agent  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  exercise  of  those  deli- 
cate and  mysterious  functions  which  were 
necessary,  he  (Sir  A.  Cockburn)  supposed, 
in  the  superintending  and  managing  of  the 
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election  interests  of  a  party.  And  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  declared  that 
Frail  was  a  person  in  ^hotn  the  most  impli- 
cit A»nfidence  might  be  placed.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  not  onlj  knew  that  Frail 
had  been  engaged  in  all  the  elections  that 
had  taken  place  in  Shrewsbury  for  some  ten 
or  fifteen  years  past,  but  he  knew  he  had 
been  employed  in  the  same  way  in  Tarious 
other  parts  of  the  country.  He  knew, 
therefore,  that  Frail  was  a  person  whose 
fidelity  and  zeal  to  his  party  had  never 
been  excelled.  He  (Sir  A.  Cockburn) 
might  appeal  to  many  hon.  Members  to 
confirm  the  statement.  He  was  very  sorry 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  not  present, 
and  still  more  sorry  for  the  cause  of  his 
absence,  for  he  intended  to  have  called 
him  into  courts  and  asked  him  to  vouch 
for  the  perfect  trustworthiness  and  zeal  of 
Mr.  Frail.  He  (Sir  A.  Cockburn)  did  not 
believe  that,  as  regarded  trustworthiness, 
fidelity,  and  zeal  for  his  party,  Mr.  Fraifs 
chatacter  would  be  in  any  danger  of  suf- 
fering. It  might  be  asked  why  Frail  had 
giTen  the  letter  to  Morgan  at  all  ?  Why, 
the  contest  for  Shrewsbury  was  one  which 
required  all  the  activity  and  energy  of  Mr. 
Frail,  and  he,  having  received  the  letter 
on  the  Monday  evening,  or  early  on  the 
Tuesday  morning,  and  having  to  send 
some  one  to  Derby  immediately,  was  it 
not  probable  that,  being  so  hurried,  in- 
stead of  writing  to  himself,  he  said  to 
him,  "  Take  that;  you  have  only  to  show 
that  letter  to  the  agents  at  Derby,  and 
they  will  perfectly  understand  who  you 
are,  what  you  come  for,  and  what  you  are 
to  do?"  *^Ue  had  done  with  Mr.  Frail, 
and  he  now  came  to  Mr.  Morgan.  Could 
it  be  suggested  that  Morgan  was  in  this 
conspiracy  ?  Who  was  Morgan  ?  Why, 
he  was  informed  that  Morgan  was  Mr. 
Frail *s  confidential  man  in  all  Frail's  elec- 
tioneering transactions.  It  appeared  that 
Mr.  Frail  managed  the  registration  not 
only  for  the  borough  of  Shrewsbury,  but 
also  for  a  portion  of  the  county,  and  that 
he  employed  Morgan,  who  was  a  valuer, 
to  serve  the  requisite  notices.  Morgan 
was  also  a  man  who  might  be  called  as  a 
witness  in  the  registration  conrt,  when  it 
was  expedient  to  raise  or  to  lower  the  value 
of  property  above  or  below  10^.  Morgan 
was  a  man  who  was  perfectly  well  known 
at  Shrewsbury  to  be  devoted  to  Frail, 
Was  It  likely  that  this  man,  if  he  had 
been  selected  bv  Flewker,  would  have  lent 
himself  to  his  betrayal  ?  £Tea  attppoaiog 
Sir  A.  Cockburn 


they  could  believe  this  of  Frail  and  of 
Morgan,  they  had  other  diffienUies  to  •&- 
counter,  because*  no  sooner  did  Morgan 
arrive  at  Derby,  than  he  was  taken  up  by 
tlie  agents  and  friends  of  Mr.  Horsfall. 
According  to  thd  statement  of  the  land- 
lord of  the  County  Taverh,  he  sent  his 
card  to  Messrs.  Cox,  who  could  not  desire 
to  betray  the  relative  and  candidate  whom 
they  had  induced  to  come  forward  on  that 
occasion.  If  the  letter  had  been  written 
with  reference  to  a  former  election,  it  must 
still  have  been  written  after  previous  con- 
cert with  Messrs.  Cox.  If  the  concerted 
arrangement  was  not  in  1852,  but  in  1848* 
would  not  the  suspicions  of  those  gentle- 
men have  been  roused  wheti  they  received 
that  card  ?  But  what  did  they  do  ?  They 
handed  over  the  card  to  Mr.  Radford  to 
act  upon  it;  and  here  the  importanee  of 
the  connexion  between  the  candidate  and 
Messrs.  Cox  bectime  manifest.  If  that 
card  was  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  con- 
spiracy, they  would  have  had  their  sus- 
picions aroused,  and  would  haVe  frustrated 
the  scheme  at  its  very  commencement. 
He  next  turned  to  Mr.  Radford.  He  was 
quite  sure  it  woUld  not  be  denied  that  Mr. 
Radford  was  one  of  the  most  stanch  and 
zealous  partisans  of  the  Conservatiye  partj 
in  Derby,  and  the  landlord  stated  that  the 
moment  Mr.  Radford  was  made  aware  that 
Morgan  had  arrived  at  Derby,  he  (Mr. 
Radford)  at  once  proceeded  to  the  County 
Tavern,  and  had  an  interview  with  him* 
He  (Sir  A.  Cockburn)  thought  it  could 
hardly  be  supposed  that  Radford  was  in 
the  conspiracy.  They  then  found  that 
Mr.  Hibbert  and  his  men  went  over  from 
Nottingham,  and  a  stranger  was  found 
guarding  the  door  When  the  police  entered 
and  arrested  Morgan.  Who  was  this 
stranger?  One  of  the  men  who  came 
over  with  Mr.  Hibbert  from  Nottingham 
by  the  desire  of  Messrs.  Huish  and  Rad* 
ford,  the  undisputed  agents  of  the  candi'* 
date.  So  that  they  had  Mr.  Frail,  Mr. 
Morgan,  Messrs.  Cox,  Mr.  Radford,  and 
this  stranger,  all  implicated  in  the  transac- 
tion, and  independent  of  any  matter  rest- 
ing on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Flewker — 
because  he  (Sir  A.  Cockburn)  did  not 
trust  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Flewker  at  all, 
except  so  far  as  it  Was  corroborated  and 
confirmed  by  facts  and  occnrrencea,  in 
which  the  parties  might  be  confronted 
with  Mr.  Flewker,  to  his  discomfiture  and 
shame,  if  in  their  evidence  they  proved 
them  to  be  untrue.  He  would  now  apply  a 
test  whiohi  to  his  nind,  mipibe  quite  oon* 
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cluaive.     He  was  quite  Bure  there  was  not 
an  hon.  Member  od  either  side  of  the  House 
who  would  not  agree  with  him  that  the 
teat  he  was  about  to  propose  would  be 
most  efficient.     Now,  if  there  had  been  a 
conspiracy  —  if   all    those    circumstances 
which  bad  been  brought  to  light  were  fie* 
titiotts  and  fabricated,  the  result  of   an 
organised  system  of  fraud  and  villany — 
what  did  they  suppose  would  have  been 
the  conduct  of  the  responsible  agents  of 
the  candidate,  Mr.  Horsfall,  at  the  time 
Morgan   was  arrested,   and  when    these 
transactionB  were  exposed  ?     Did  they  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Horsfall  *s  agents  would  have 
come  forward  to  protect  and  defend  this 
laan  ?     If  this  man,  unauthorised  and  un- 
invited, had  introduced  himself,  and  as- 
sumed the  garb  and  disguise  of  a  party 
for  the  purpose  of  treacherously  betraying 
them — if  they  were  conscious  of  their  own 
innocence  and  his  infamous  plan — would 
they  not  at  once  have  denounced  him  as 
an  impostor  and  conspirator  with  whom 
they  had  nothing  to  do — one  whom  they 
repudiated  and  held  up  to  public  odium 
and  execration;   or  did   hon.  Gentlemen 
•oppose  that  they  would  have  come  for- 
ward to  throw  the  shield  of  their  protec- 
tioo  over  him,  and  to  defend  him  against 
the  consequences  of   his  crime  ?     Now, 
what  was  the  case  ?     Morgan  was  arrest- 
ed on   the  Thursday;   he   was  taken  to 
.  prison,  and  no  one  had  access  to  or  com- 
mttaicatiun  with  him,  nor  did  he  communi- 
cate with  any  one  until  he  was  brought 
«p  the  next  day  before  the  magistrates. 
Then  a  very  important  personage  made 
his  appearance  in  the  court,  Mr.  Forshaw, 
a  solicitor  of  Liverpool,  who  had  accom- 
panied Mr.  Horsfall  from  Liverpool,  and 
who  aoted  as  his  oonfidential  agent  and 
adviser,  and  exercising  general  superintend- 
ence during  the  election.     That  gentleman 
was  present  in  the  hall  when  Morgan  was 
brought  up  for  examination,  and  there  was 
aJso  present  another  attorney  of  the  name 
ef  Sale,  who,  as  he  (Sir  A.  Cockbum) 
was  informed,  had  acted  as  a  subordinate 
agent  in  the  course  of  the  election.     Mor- 
gan was  without  any  legal  agent  or  ad- 
viser.    Mr.  Forshaw,  who,  as  he  had  said, 
was  in  the  hall,  called   Mr.  Sale  aside. 
They  had  a  private  conversation  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  Mr.  Sale  rushed  from 
Mr.   Forshaw  up  to  the   table  and  an- 
nonnced  that  he  was  the  professional  ad- 
viser of  Morgan.     When  the  magistrates 
intimated   their    intention  of    remanding 
Uorgan,  Mr.  Sale  said,  *'  I  hope,  gentle- 


men, you  will  take  bail.     We  are  provided 
with  bail  to  any  amount.'*     Now,  did  this 
tally  with  the  possible  suspicion   of  any 
conspiracy  or  plot  which  mi^ht  have  for 
its  object  the  betrayal  of  the  Conservative 
party  ?     Well,  the  magistrates  remanded 
Morgan  for  a  week,  and  before  he  was 
again  brought  up,  succours  had  arrived  from 
a  new  quarter.     No  sooner  were  the  facts 
he  (Sir  A.  Cockburn)  had  mentioned  made 
public,  than    the   greatest  consternation, 
naturally    enough,   arose    in    the    minds 
of  Mr.  Frail  and  his  Conservative  friends 
at  Shrewsbury.      Their  man  was  taken ; 
he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  about  to  be  coneigned  to  the  clutches 
of  the  law.     Accordingly  two  attorneys — 
one   was   not  enough — were  immediately 
despatched  from  Shrewsbury,  one  of  whom 
was  upon   an  intimate  footing  with  Mr. 
Frail,  and  the  other  was  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  Shrewsbury,  to  use  their  best  efforts  to 
defend  Morgan,  and  to  get  him  out  of  the 
difficulty ;  and  when,  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  these  gentlemen,  the  magis- 
trates committed  Morgan,  but  intimated 
their  intention  to  take  bail,  two  Shrews- 
bury innkeepers  were  ready  to  offer  bail. 
These  innkeepers,  he  was  told,  were  both 
stanch  friends  of  the  Conservative  party, 
and   at  the  house  of   one  of  them  tlie 
freemen  were  wotit  to  congregate  at  elec- 
tions, when  a  little  delicate  work  was  very 
speedily  done.     Now,  he  would  put  it  to 
any  reasonable  man  whether,  upon  such  a 
state  of  facts,  he  could  for  a  single  moment 
entertain  any  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
conspiracy?     If  there  had  been  any  con- 
spiracy, was  it  to  be  supposed  tliat  the 
agents  of  the  Conservative  candidate  for 
Derby  would  have  come  forward  to  defend 
this  man  Morgan ;  or  was  it  credible  that 
the  people  of  Shrewsbury,  who  were  de- 
voted partisans  and  adherents  of  that  po- 
litical party,  would  have  given  their  aid 
to  Morgan  if  they  had  known  him  to  be 
an  impostor,  a  conspirator,  and  a  villain  f 
And  yet  that  was  the  only  hypothesis  upon 
which  the  facts  which  had  been  brought 
to  light  would  not  lead  to  the  conclusion 
which  was  most  naturally  to  be  deduced 
from  them.      He  (Sir  A.  Cockburn)  had 
now  gone  through  the  details  of  this  case, 
and  he  had  done  so  for  a  twc^old  purpose : 
firstly,  to  justify  himself,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  seen  that  he  had  not  rashly  or 
inconsiderately  brought  the  case  before  the 
House  ;   and,  secondly,  to  put  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Beresford)  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  caae^  both  with  regard  t<^ 
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facts  and  argument,  which  could  be  brought 
forward  against  him.  Unquestionablj,  if 
he  (Sir  A.  Cockbum)  had  been  conducting 
this  case  as  an  advocate  at  Nisi  Prius,  he 
would  have  rested  upon  the  primd  facie 
ease,  waiting  for  the  answer  of  the  party 
charged,  and  reserving  his  reply,  or  evi- 
dence of  additional  facts  which  might  be 
adduced ;  but  he  did  not  think  in  such  a 
case  as  this  that  that  would  be  a  handsome 
or  liberal  proceeding.  He  thought  it  was 
much  better  to  bring  all  the  facts  at  once 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman— to  mention  the  names  of  all  the 
parties  implicated  in  these  transactions, 
that  the  fullest  and  amplest  opportunity 
might  be  afforded  for  a  refutation  of  the 
statements.  Now  what,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, was  the  course  which  the 
House  ought  to  pursue?  He  thought  it 
was  impossible  to  contend  that  an  inquiry 
ought  not  to  be  instituted ;  and  he  was 
happy  to  say,  that  in  that  respect  he  was 
given  to  understand  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Beresford)  concurred  with  him. 
He  was  happy,  also,  to  find  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  South  Devonshire 
(Sir  J.  Y.  Buller)  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  was  bound  to  do  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  justice  of  saying  that,  from  the 
very  commencement  of  these  proceedings, 
he  had  demanded  a  full  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances ;  and  that,  in  the  speech 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  addressed 
to  his  constituents  at  Braintree,  on  the 
2nd  of  July  last,  he  said  this  charge  was 
the  result  of  a  conspiracy,  and  that  no- 
thing would  deter  him  from  insisting  upon 
a  full  investigation.  Indeed,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said,  that  unless  some 
steps  were  taken  by  the  parties  who  made 
the  charges  against  him,  he  would  himself, 
in  his  place  in  Parliament,  move  for  an  in- 
quiry. Now,  that  was  manly  and  straight- 
forward conduct.  He  (Sir  A.  Cockburn) 
was  aware  it  had  been  said  that  an  inquiry 
would  be  premature,  inasmuch  as  there  was 
a  judicial  inquiry  pending  on  the  conduet 
of  Morgan,  and  also  an  Election  petition. 
These  circumstances  did  not,  however,  in 
his  mind,  outweigh  the  necessity  for  a  real 
inquiry.  As  to  the  judicial  inquiry  pend- 
ing on  the  conduct  of  Morgan,  it  was  a 
circumstance  of  every-day  occarrence  that, 
two  parties  being  implicated  in  the  same 
transaction,  the  principal  was  apprehended 
and  tried  at  one  place,  and  the  accessory  at 
another.  Again,  as  regarded  the  Election 
petition,  so  far  from  the  inquiry  prejudicing 
the  decision  on  that  petition,  it  would  ra- 
Sir  A,  Cockbum 


ther  be  an  advantage  that  the  defendants 
should  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  but  be 
in  possession  of  the  evidence  they  would 
have  to  meet.  He  entertained  this  opinion 
strongly,  and  he  spoke  feelingly,  for  really 
a  man  might  almost  doubt  the  reality  of 
his  own  existence  when  he  found  with  what 
charges  he  was,  under  such  circumstances, 
assailed.  He  did  not,  therefore,  think  that 
any  inconvenience  would  accrue  to  the  per- 
son placed  in  the  position  of  a  defendant  in 
the  matter  of  the  Election  petition,  if  the 
inquiry  which  he  now  proposed  should  be 
instituted.  He  considered  that  if  this  were 
the  case  of  a  private  individual,  it  might 
well  be  left  to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  but 
when  the  person  charged  was  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  a  Member  of  the  Government, 
a  Member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  a 
Member,  also,  of  that  House,  the  case  ap- 
peared to  him  to  assume  a  very  serious  as- 
pect, and  one  which  it  was  neither  beyond 
the  province  nor  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
House  to  investigate.  He  could  not  but 
think,  therefore,  that  an  inquiry  ought  to 
be  instituted,  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  be  of  the  same  opinion.  As  to  the 
form  in  which  that  inquiry  should  be  car- 
ried on,  he  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
House.  He  would  suggest  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  the  mode  of  its  constitution  and 
selection  he  would  leave  entirely  with  the 
House.  He  believed  they  would  be  able 
to  find  hon.  Gentlemen  of  impartial  judg- 
ment who  would  conduct  such  an  inquiry, 
and  who  would  ascertain  whether  there  had 
been  an  infraction  of  the  law  on  the  part 
of  Gentlemen  whose  position — where  the 
House  was  visiting  poor  voters  with  severe 
punishment — rendered  it  impossible  that 
their  misconduct  could  be  overlooked. 

Sir  JOHN  YARDB  BULLER:  When 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  first  brought 
forward  this  matter,  he  thought  it  was 
necessary  inquiry  should  take  place;  and 
having  listened  to  the  statement  which  he 
had  now  made,  he  was  fully  convinced  the 
House  ought  to  agree  to  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  inquire 
into  this  case.  He  was  quite  satisfied  no 
other  course  would  satisfactorily  clear  up 
the  charges  which  had  been  made,  and 
therefore  it  became  his  duty  to  second  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
As  he  made  no  opposition  to  the  Motion 
on  the  p^rt  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Beresford),  and  he  knew  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  was  most  anxious  the  inquiry 
should  take  place,  he  could  not  anticipate 
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EDj  opposition  from  any  portion  of  the 
House.  But  he  was  anxious  that,  with 
the  full  statement — and,  he  was  hound  to 
say,  the  fair  statement — of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  the  case  should  go 
hefore  the  Committee  unprejudiced  and 
unprejudged.  He  meant  unprejudiced  hy 
any  exciting  dehate  in  that  House.  He 
should  avoid  anything  of  the  kind  himself. 
He  should  not  make  any  comment  on  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. He  was  perfectly  content  the  case 
should  go  hefore  the  Committee  on  that 
statement,  and  he  agreed  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  that,  be  the  Com- 
mittee large  or  small,  if  well  selected, 
thero  could  he  no  doubt  that  they  would 
calmly,  and  with  the  greatest  care,  sift 
the  whole  question,  and  help  the  House  to 
come  to  a  just  decision.  He  should  say  no 
more  on  that  occasion  than  that  he  begged 
to  second  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  »  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  matter  of  the  Petition 
of  Inhabitant  Householders  of  the  Borough  of 
Derby  [presented  22nd  November],  and  to  report 
thereupon  to  the  House." 

Mb.  STUART  WORTLEY  said,  it 
was  impossible  to  deny  the  extreme  im« 
portance  of  the  question  now  brought  be- 
fore the  House,  and  as  all  appeared  unan- 
imous to  have  the  matter  investigated  by 
a  Committee,  it  would  ill  become  him  to 
offer  any  opposition  to  the  Motion  for  in- 
quiry moved  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
and  seconded  by  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  most  anxious, 
from  the  importance  of  the  question,  to  look 
at  it,  not  merely  as  it  affected  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  accused,  but  as  it  affected 
the  privileges  of  that  House  and  the  ends 
of  justice,  not  to  allow  this  proceeding  to 
be  taken  without  entering  his  protest 
against  this  being  drawn  into  a  precedent. 
The  House  would  remember  this  petition 
was  presented  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Session,  at  a  time  when  an  election 
petition  was  pending  which  must  necessa- 
rily come  before  Parliament.  He  believed 
for  the  last  half  century  it  had  been  the 
endeavour  of  that  House  and  of  QYerj  great 
statesman  to  remove  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  whole  united  body  of  the  House  all 
matters  relating  to  elections.  With  that 
purpose  Mr.  Grenville's  Act  was  passed, 
and  to  improve  it  Sir  Robert  Peel  intro- 
duced the  existing  Act  of  Parliament, 
removing  from  the  general  consideration 
of  the  House,  where  party  feeling  too 


much  prevailed,  all  matters  relating  to 
elections,  to  the  more  impartial  tribunal 
which  a  Select  Committee  under  the  Act 
was  presumed  to  afford.  This  was  a  peti- 
tion which,  among  other  statements,  con- 
tained an  allegation  that  a  general  system 
of  bribery  was  carried  out  at  the  late  Derby 
election.  That  must  be  a  question  before 
the  Committee,  and  if  that  system  was 
proved  to  have  existed,  the  election  must 
be  void.  There  certainly  were  some  pre- 
cedents on  this  subject,  but  none,  that  he 
was  aware  of,  exactly  similar  to  the  pre- 
sent. A  Committee  on  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  serving  had  to  inquire  into  the 
interference  of  a  noble  Peer  in  the  election 
of  Stamford,  and  in  1835  or  1836  there 
was  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Raphael 
with  reference  to  the  Carlow  Election. 
In  those  instance.s,  there  was  no  election 
petition  pending.  In  1819,  to  refer  to 
an  older  case,  a  Committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Gwyn, 
who  was  charged  with  having  abused  his 
power  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Limerick,  in  the  election  for  that  county, 
but  no  election  petition  was  pending  in  that 
case.  There  was,  however,  a  still  older 
case,  more  nearly  resembling  the  present. 
It  occurred  in  1806,  when  a  Gentleman 
who  had  petitioned  against  the  return  of 
Mr.  Sheridan  accused  him,  by  petition  to 
the  House,  of  tampering  with  witnesses. 
On  that  occasion  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed, but  there  were  a  great  many  who 
objected  to  it,  and  certainly,  looking  back 
to  the  proceedings  of  that  inquiry  at  the 
bar,  it  was  not  encouraging  of  the  course 
they  were  now  pursuing.  The  late  Lord 
Grey,  then  Lord  Howick,  and  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  if  he  mistook  not,  said — 

"  Since  the  passing  of  the  Grenville  Bill  the 
House  had  abstained  from  hearing  at  the  bar 
evidence  which  might  defeat  the  ends  of  justice 
before  a  Committee,  and  he  trusted  the  House,  in 
inquiring  into  the  question  of  tampering  with  the 
witnesses,  would  shut  out  questions  affecting  the 
merits  of  the  election." 

The  subsequent  proceedings  showed  how 
difficult  it  was  to  prevent  the  entering  on 
the  whole  matter  of  the  petition.  Another 
most  distinguished  person,  the  brother  of 
the  illustrious  author  of  the  Grenville  Act, 
Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  said  in  the  same 
debate — 

"  A  precedent  might  be  established  which  might 
be  attended  with  much  inconvenience  and  much 
mischief  hereafter.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  the 
two  objects  distinct,  and  no  doubt,  under  the 
Grenville  Act,  the  Committee  would  be  competent 
to  do  justice  in  this  case  by  making  a  special  re- 
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hoped  the  alterations  suggested  would  he 
made  in  Committee,  and  that  even  further 
progress  would  he  speedily  made  m  re- 
monng  such  other  technicalities  in  our 
Law  as  are  still  left.  ^^„^^„        .-     . 

Sir  DENHAM  NORREYS  said,  the 
only  question  seemed  to  be  one  of  com- 
plaint,  that  the  Irish  should  have  had  so 
much  hotter  a  Bill  than  the  English.  He 
believed  the  Gentlemen  opposite  were  anx- 
ious to  give  them  cheap  law  and  good;  but 
why  were  they  still  unwilling  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Assistant  Barristers 
Courts  in  Ireland  should  be  assimilated  to 
the  County  Courts  in  England,  and  their 
jurisdiction  extended  from  40^.  to  501  ? 
He  could  not  conceive  why  they  should  ob- 
ject to  what  seemed  so  obvious  an  im- 
provement  of  the  law  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  felt  bound 
to  make  his  acknowledgment  of  the  very 
kind  remarks  made  by  various  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  his  Bill  both  in  the  House  and  out 
of  the  House.     He  also  felt  bound  to  say 
that  he  received  the  most  important  assist- 
ance in  preparing  that  measure  from  seve- 
ral  members  of   the  English  Bar.     Mr. 
Willes  had  favoured  him  with  many  valua- 
ble suggestions,  and  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  had  strongly 
approved  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill.     He 
therefore  felt  that  he  did  not  deserve  him- 
self all  the  commendations  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  him  respecting  this  mea- 
sure.    As  to  the  principle  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kidder- 
minster (Mr.  Lowe),  he  (Mr.  Whiteside) 
had  no  authority  to  warrant  him  in  adopt- 
ing it.     He  could  not  break  down  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Courts  of  Law  and 
Equity.     This  Bill  did  not  do  that;  but  it 
removed  a  great  number  of  obstructions; 
it  facilitated  the  proceedings;  it  cheapened 
the  proceedings;  and  it  shortened  the  pro- 
ceedings.    His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Ennis  (Mr.  J.  D.  Fitz- 
gerald) bad  Xsiklin  several  objections  to  the 
Bill:  biit  as  iboso  objections  turned  princi- 
pally on  the  difference  which  would  prevail 
betwfren  the  Common  Law  Procedure  in 
ibis  country  atid  in  Ireland,  it  was  evident 
that  thoy  would  hereafter  be  obviated,  for 
it  was  tbo  intention  of  the  Law  Officers  of 
tbd  Crown  in  England  to  adopt  hereafter 
any  good  whloli  they  might  find  in  the  pre- 
sent lueAsure.     He  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
sucb  inj  prove  Tiicnt3  as  those  suggested  by 
the  hon«  and  learned  Member  for  South- 
ampton   (Sir    A,    Cockburn)  were  to  be 
iimdo;  atid  be  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
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learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
that  the  more  they  considered  those  changes 
the  better.  This  Bill  had  been  indebted  to 
many  eminent  law  reformers  for  several  of 
its  improvements,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  rendered  still  more  valuable  at  the  pre- 
sent period  when  so  much  landed  property 
in  Ireland  was  changing  hands.  He  should 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  they  had  also  made 
considerable  advances  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery in  Ireland,  where  upwards  of  1,500 
summonses  had  been  disposed  of  by  sum- 
mary proceeding  for  small  amounts  by  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

Mb.  GEORGE  said,  he  thought  that  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  in  this  country 
and  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  completely  as- 
similated, and  he  hoped  that  before  the 
passing  of  the  present  Bill  care  would  be 
taken  to  amend  it  in  conformity  with  those 
improvements  in  the  English  system  which 
it  might  be  found  desirable  to  adopt  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners, 
whose  Report  upon  the  subject  would,  it 
appeared,  be  published  in  a  few  days. 
There  was  nothing  which  could  more  effec- 
tually contribute  to  complete  the  union  of 
the  two  countries  than  the  perfect  assimi- 
lation of  their  code  of  laws. 

Mr.  PHILLIMORE  said,  he  felt  much 
gratified  at  the  introduction  of  the  BilL 
He  believed  it  was  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive measures  of  Law  reform  that 
had  ever  been ,  introduced  into  that  House; 
and  he  regretted  sincerely  that  the  English 
lawyers  had  allowed  the  lawyers  of  the 
sister  country  to  get  so  completely  the 
start  of  them  by  the  proposal  or  so  impor- 
tant and  useful  a  Bill.  It  certainly  was- 
necessary  that  pleadings  should  be  verified, 
but  he  entertained  a  strong  objection  to 
the  multiplication  of  oaths,  and  trusted 
that  some  form  of  declaration  would  be 
adopted.  He  also  thought  that  the  form 
of  issue  should  be  submitted  to  some  au- 
thorised officer,  in  order  that  it  might  bo 
properly  stated. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  he  wished  to  makt 
an  observation  in  reply  to  the  suggestion 
which  had  been  offered  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Mallow  (Sir  D.  Nor- 
reys).  The  hon.  Baronet  said  he  wished 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Assistant  Bar- 
risters* Courts  in  Ireland  should  be  ex- 
tended in  the  same  way  in  which  the  juris- 
diction of  the  County  Courts  had  of  late 
years  been  extended  in  this  country. 
Now  he  would  remind  the  hon.  Baronet 
that  the  present  measure  would  afford  the 
means  of  obtaining  cheap  and  speedj  joB- 
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haye  an  J  mode  of  interfering  to  defend 
himself.  He  would  say  no  more  at  pre- 
sent; for,  as  the  matter  stood,  the  discus- 
sion of  it  was  much  to  be  deprecated,  as  the 
House  ought  to  keep  its  mind  perfectly 
open  and  unbiased  till  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry should  be  reported.  The  only  su^- 
gestbn  he  (Mr.  Walpole)  should  offer  with 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee was,  that  the  nomination  of  Mem- 
bers to  serve  thereon  should  be  left  to  the 
choice  of  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELIj  said,  he  was 
glad  to  find  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
agreed  in  the  appointment  of  this  Commit- 
tee, and  that  he  did  not  submit  the  case  on 
the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  (Mr.  S.Wortley),  who  op- 
posed the  appointment  of  tbe  Committee. 
It  appeared  to  him  (Lqrd  John  Russell)  thkt 
the  riffht  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Walpole)  had  taken  a  more  constitutional 
Yiew  of  this  matter  than  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  preceded  him. 
If  any  specific  case  of  bribery  could  be 
alleged  against  a  person  holding  the  high 
office  of  Privy  Councillor,  and  it  was  only  to 
be  inquired  into  by  an  Election  Commit- 
tee, he  thought  the  Grenville  Act  would 
be  a  great  evil,  as  barring  the  House  from 
the  performance  of  one  of  the  greatest 
functions  it  could  perform,  and  which  ought 
not  to  be  set  aside.  With  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee,  any  sug- 
gestion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Walpole)  ought  to  be  attended  to.  It  was 
only  due  to  the  right  hon.  Secretary  at 
War,  that  if  there  was  to  be  inquiry  it 
should  immediately  begin,  and  be  conduct- 
ed to  its  close  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  HORSFALL  said,  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Sir  A.  Cockbum)  that  the  sitting  Mem- 
ber could  not  be  injured  by  any  clear 
statement  of  fact  in  that  House,  and  he 
did  not  complain  of  any  statement  of  fact, 
but  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  complain 
of  some  statements  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  made,  and  which 
were  not  facts.  He  acquitted  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  of  intentional  mis- 
representation »  but  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  relied  on  one  statement 
which  related  to  him  (Mr.  Borsfall)  as  an 
important  link,  connecting  the  sitting  Mem- 
ber fof  Derby  with  the  transaction,  and  on 
another  statement  as  making  the  impossi- 
bility of  a  conspiracy  conclusive,  he  thought 
it  only  right  he  should  endeavour  to  point 


conclusion  he  had  drawn  was  by  no  meant 
satisfactory.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  relied  on  the  fact  that  he  (Mr. 
Horsfall)  was  staying  with  his  excellent 
and  worthy  friend  Mr.  Henry  Cox,  at 
showing  that  he  (the  sitting  Member)  was 
a  party  to  the  transaction  alluded  to  in  the 
petition,  because  Mr.  Henry  Cox  was  one 
of  the  firm  of  Cox,  Brothers,  and  Co.  He 
begged  to  set  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man right  on  that  statement.  Mr.  Henry 
Cox  was  not  a  partner  in  the  firm  at  all. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  adduced 
it  as  most  conclusive  against  the  possibility 
of  conspiracy,  that  Mr.  Forshaw,  his  (Mr. 
Horsfall  s)  solicitor,  attended  before  the  ma- 
gistrates upon  the  examination  of  Morgan. 
Mr.  Forshaw  attended,  not  to  defend  Mor- 
gan, but  simply  at  his  (Mr.  Horsfall's)  re- 
quest, to  see  that  nothing  was  said  or  done 
which  was  prejudicial  to  him  (Mr.  Hors- 
fall). Having  said  thus  much,  he  did  not 
mean  to  enter  into  the  oiroumstanoes  of  a 
case  which  would  so  speedily  come  before  a 
Committee ;  but  this  he  must  say,  that 
highly  as  he  valued  a  seat  in  that  House, 
and  still  more  highly  as  he  valued  that 
honour  in  connexion  with  the  borough  of 
Derby,  he  should  consider  it  dearly  bought 
if  he  could  participate  directly  or  indirectly 
in  such  proceedings  as  those  which  had 
been  alluded  to. 

Sir  CHARLES  WO()D  said,  that  as 
there  seemed  to  be  no  objection  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee,  he  would  merely 
offer  a  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
that  Committee  should  be  eonstituted.  It 
had  been  said  that  this  duty  ought  to  de- 
volve on  the  Committee  of  Selection;  but 
he  thought  that  it  would  be  more  properly 
discharged  by  those  who  were  appointed 
under  the  Speaker's  warrant  at  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  of  Elections.  The  Come 
mittee  of  Selection  was  quite  a  different 
body. 

Mr.  walpole  said,  he  begged  to  ez« 
plain  that  he  meant  to  have  said  the  Gene* 
ral  Committee  of  Elections. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  ho  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  of  that  opinion,  as  there  was  the  great- 
est necessity  for  the  selection  of  impartial 
persons  to  form  the  Committee,  and  the 
best  course  would  therefore  be  that  they 
should  be  named  by  the  General  Commit 
tee  of  Elections.  Probably  it  would  be 
advisable,  also,  that  the  course  should  ha 
taken  in  this  case  which  was  adopted  at  the 
Carlow  Election  Committee,  namely,  that 
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hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Beresford),  shonld 
serve  on  that  Committee,  but  without  vot- 
ing, in  order  that  the  accusations  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  defence  on  the  other, 
might  be  fairly  and  properly  brought  be- 
fore the  Committee.  He  should  suggest, 
therefore,  that  the  Committee  should  con- 
sist of  five  Members,  that  it  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Committee  of  Elec- 
tions, and  that  two  Members  of  the  House 
should  sit  on  it  as  assessors,  but  without 
the  power  of  voting. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
quite  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  General  Committee  of  Elec- 
tions, and  also  that  the  number  of  the 
Members  composing  the  Committee  should 
be  ^ye.  But  he  differed  very  much  with 
him  in  the  suggestion  which  he  had  made, 
following  the  precedent  of  the  Carlow  Elec- 
tion Committee,  in  1836,  that  one  Member 
should  be  chosen  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Sir  A.  Cockbum)  on  the  one  hand, 
and  one  by  thb  right  hon.  Secretary  at 
War  on  the  other,  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
as  assessors  to  the  Committee.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  if  Members  were  so  selected, 
they  would  be  precisely  what  the  old  nomi- 
nees were,  and  that  they  would  be  advocates, 
and  not  assessors.  [Sir  C.  Wood  :  They 
are  not  to  have  votes.  1  That  was  precisely 
the  ground  of  his  objection.  He  wished 
they  had  votes,  and  then  they  would  feel 
something  of  the  responsibility  of  Judges. 
He  must  say  that  he  did  not  think  it  at  all 
a  desirable  thing  that  Members  should  act 
as  advocates  in  a  case  where  a  very  grave 
and  serious  charge  had  been  brought 
against  a  right  hon.  Member  of  that  House. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  said, 
he  must  say,  with  every  possible  respect 
for  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attor- 
ney General,  that  if  this  inquiry  was  to  be 
left  to  five  Gentlemen,  uninformed  as  they 
must  be  on  the  whole  matter  until  they  met 
in  Committee,  it  would  be  better  that  the 
inquiry  should  not  be  commenced  at  all. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  said,  that  the 
representative  Members  would  be  advocates 
of  the  parties ;  why,  they  were  intended  to 
be  advocates.  Unless  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  meant  to  say  that  the  administration 
of  justice  was  impeded  by  advocates,  and 
that  cross-examination  had  no  efficacy,  he 
did  not  see  why  this  valuable  instrument 
for  the  discovery  of  truth  should  be  shut 
out.  He  thought  that  these  two  Members 
should  have  no  voice  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Committee,  but  that  thejr  should  be 


entitled  to  attend  and  put  questions,  unless 
it  was  intended  that  counsel  should  be  heard 
before  the  Committee.  This  was  an  ac- 
cusation met  by  a  counter-accusation  of  a 
most  outrageous  and  scandalous  conspiracy. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  matter 
should  be  investigated  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  vigour. 

Mr.  STUART  WORTLEY  said,  he 
would  nut  take  a  division  on  the  questiont 
but  he  hoped  that  this  peculiar  case  would 
not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent. 

Sir  JOHN  YARDE  BULLER  said, 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Beresford), 
who  had  withdrawn  from  the  House,  had 
left  it  to  him  (Sir  J.  BuUer)  to  act  for  him 
in  his  absence,  and,  speaking  for  himself, 
he  would  say  that  he  would  rather  hear 
counsel  than  a  nominee  Member. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
appearance  of  counsel  before  the  Com- 
mittee, but  he  felt  a  very  great  objection 
to  Members  of  the  House  appearing  in  that 
capacity. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he;8bould 
be  glad  to  know  what  opinions  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  held  on  this  point. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion at  all  to  the  bearing  of  counsel  by  the 
Committee  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  should 
rather  prefer  it,  and  he  agreed  with  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General  in  thinking  it  very  undesira- 
ble that  Members  of  the  House  should  act 
as  representatives  of  the  parties  before 
Committees. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Instruction  to  the  Gentlemen  named  on 
the  General  Committee  of  Elections,  to  se- 
lect a  Committee  of  five  Members,  to  whom 
the  said  Petition  be  referred,  and  who  shall 
have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers, 
and  records,  and  that  the  parties  have  leave 
to  appear  by  themselves,  their  Counsel,  or 
Agents. 

COURTS  OF  COMMON  LAW  (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  moved  that  this 
Bill  be  now  read  a  Second  Time. 

Mr.  J.  D.  FITZGERALD  begged  to 
express  his  readiness  to  assist  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland  in  making  this  Bill  as  beneficial  as 
possible;  but  when  h^  (Mr.  Fitzgerald) 
informed  the  House  that  the  Bill  consisted 
of  276  sections,  of  which  144  were  taken 
from  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act  of 
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last  Session,  and  whicli  not  only  consoli- 
dated but  made  many  very  serious  amend- 
ments and  additions  to  the  law  of  Ireland, 
and  that  he  had  only  received  a  copy  of 
it  that  morning,  he  thought  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  would  not  consider  him 
unreasonable  in  requiring  a  little  more 
time  before  he  was  fully  prepared  to  assent 
to  the  whole  of  its  provisions.  He  would 
read  the  preamble,  which  would  give  the 
House  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  very 
extensive  nature  of  the  alterations  it  was 
proposed  to  make  by  this  Bill.     It  recited 

"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  simplify  and  amend 
the  course  of  Procedure  as  to  the  Process,  Prac- 
tloe.  Pleadings,  and  Evidence  in  the  Superior 
Courts  of  Common  Law  in  Ireland,  so  as  to  make 
the  same  less  dilatory  and  expensive,  and  to  pre- 
vent substantial  justice  from  being  defeated  by 
reason  of  the  variety  of  forms  of  action,  and  the 
technicalities  and  prolixity  of  Pleadings,  and  the 
unnecessary  length  of  Records,  and  to  consoli- 
date the  provisions  of  several  Statutes  and  Rules 
of  Court  relating  to  such  proceedings,  and  also 
to  enable  the  said  Superior  Courts  of  Common 
Law  to  give  efSsct  to  certain  legal  rights  and  just 
defences  without  the  expense  and  delay  of  a  re- 
sort to  a  Court  of  Equity." 

A  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  procedure 
of  the  common  law  in  Ireland  was  appoint* 
ed  during  the  Viceroyalty  of  Earl  de  Grey, 
and  the  Commission  made  a  Report  in 
which  various  improvements  were  suggest- 
ed. These  suggestions  were  carried  into 
effect  by  two  Acts  of  Parliament;  and  in 
1850  another  Act  passed,  called  **  The 
Practice  and  Process  Act,"  under  which, 
and  a  code  of  rules  framed  under  it 
by  the  Judges,  the  common  law  in  Ire- 
land was  now  administered;  it  did,  there- 
fore, appear  to  him  strange  that,  so  soon 
as  the  year  1852,  another  Act  should  be 
introduced  which  would  make  consider- 
able alterations  in  the  Act  of  1850.  The 
Bill  now  before  the  House  made  some  new 

E revisions  in  the  law  of  Ireland,  panicu- 
itlj  with  reference  to  commercial  trans- 
actions. Now,  it  was  well  known  that  the 
commercial  transactions  of  this  country 
and  of  Ireland  were  much  mixed  up  toge- 
ther, and  he  thought  it  unwise  to  legislate 
upon  such  subjects  for  one  country  and 
not  for  the  other.  Among  other  things, 
"  it  made  choses  of  action "  assignable, 
which  by  the  Common  Law  they  were  not; 
but  these  would  only  be  assignable  in  Ire- 
land, and  not  in  England.  This  he  con- 
sidered very  objectionable,  and  such  an 
alteration  ought  not  to  be  made  unless  it 
were  extended  to  England;  for  instance, 
policies  of  insurance  would  be  thus  made 
asaignable  in  Ireland)  and  not  in  England, 


where  nine-tenths  of  the  policies  effected 
in  Ireland  were  entered  into  by  English 
Assurance  Companies.  There  was  one 
serious  omission  in  the  Bill.  The  law  in 
Ireland  upon  the  subject  of  security  by 
judgment  was  in  a  most  unsatisfactory 
state.  It  had  been  altered  year  after  year 
till  no  lawyer  could  venture  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  any  question  relating  to  the 
law  of  judgment  in  that  country.  There 
were  six  conflicting  Acts  in  Ireland  upon 
the  subject,  and  yet,  although  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  in  his  Bill  had  dealt 
somewhat  largely  with  security  by  judg- 
ment, he  had  stopped  short  of  treating  the 
matter  as  a  whole,  so  as  to  remove  all  dif- 
ficulty for  the  future  respecting  it.  Again, 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  proposed  to 
repeal  several  Acts,  and  it  was  stated  in 
the  repealing  section  that  those  Acts  would 
be  found  enumerated  in  the  Schedule;  but 
he  looked  for  the  Schedule;  it  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  Bill,  so  that  he  could  not 
discover  what  were  the  Acts  intended  to 
be  repealed.  In  these  and  in  other  re- 
spects the  Bill  admitted  of  considerable 
amendment,  and  he  should  be  happy  to 
give  his  assistance  to  effect  that  object; 
but,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  so,  he  should 
require,  that  if  the  Bill  were  now  read  a 
second  time,  it  should  not  go  into  Commit- 
tee till  after  the  recess,  and  that  he  should 
be  permitted,  on  the  third  reading,  to  op- 
pose any  part  of  the  Bill  that  he  thought 
objectionable  on  principle.  But  the  prin- 
cipal defect  he  found  in  the  Bill  was,  that 
while  it  professed  to  be  a  consolidation 
and  an  amendment  of  the  law,  it  was  not 
in  its  provisions  half  so  extensive  as  it 
ought  to  be.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  proceeded  to  deal  with  one  great  prin- 
ciple that  had  recently  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  much  agitation,  involving  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  distinction  of  Courts  of 
Law  and  Courts  of  Equity  should  be  suf- 
fered to  exist.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Fitzgerald) 
did  not  at  present  profess  to  state  what 
his  own  opinion  was  in  regard  to  that 
question,  and  probably,  too,  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  might  entertain  some  doubts 
upon  it.  But  ho  (Mr.  Fitzgerald)  found 
in  the  Bill  that  the  subject  had  been  di- 
rectly dealt  with,  and  that  the  distinction 
between  Law  and  Equity  in  one  particular 
or  two  had  been  entirely  swept  away. 
Why,  if  the  principle  were  adopted  at  aU, 
should  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  stop 
short  and  apply  it  only  to  a  small  evil  ? 
If  this  part  of  the  measure  be  not  well 
and  duly  considered,  the  consequence  would 
be  that  the  Sill,  when  passed  into  an  Act^ 
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would  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  other 
Aota  passed  heretofore  had  done,  and  that, 
perhaps,  in  the  Session  of  1854  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  would  again  eome  for- 
ward and  propose  some  farther  Act  to 
amend  the  law  of  the  Session  of  1852. 
As  a  lawyer,  he  confessed  he  did  not  know 
in  what  position  they  stood,  the  alterations 
having  been  so  many  within  the  last  few 
years.  It  could  not  be  denied,  howe?er, 
that  Ireland  had  long  preceded  England 
in  reform  of  the  law.  They  had  there 
County  Courts  and  other  popular  improve- 
ments half  a  century  before  they  were 
adopted  in  this  country;  and  the  reform 
of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law 
and  Equity  had  been  steadily  progressing 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  He  was  still 
anxious  to  see  further  improvements  intro- 
duced there,  and  therefore  should  be  wil- 
ling to  assist  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
in  extending  this  measure.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  was  once  a  Protectionist  in 
law,  and  had  how  become  a  Free-trader  in 
law.  To  that  he  (Mr.  Fitzgerald)  did  not 
object;  neither  did  he  ask  him  to  insert  in 
the  preamble  that  this  was  "  a  wise,  just, 
and  beneficial  measure;*'  but  what  he  did 
ask  him  was,  not  to  object  to  allow  him 
(Mr.  Fitzgerald)  an  opportunity  to  assist 
him  in  carrying  out  the  Bill  by  agreeing 
to  postpone  the  Committee  till  after  the 
Christmas  recess. 

Mr.  LOWE  said,  that  having  given  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  on  the  sub- 
ject of  law  reform,  he  felt  bound  to  say 
that  this  Bill  did  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General  fur  Ire- 
land a  great  deal  of  credit.  In  his  elo- 
quent and  luminous  speech  he  had  laid 
down  some  excellent  and  sound  principles; 
and  altogether  he  considered  the  present 
measure  to  be  one  far  in  advance  of  that 
introduced  last  Session  for  the  amendment 
of  the  law  in  this  country.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  abolished  all  those  ab- 
Bord  technicalities  and  monstrous  false- 
hoods which  had  so  long  been  the  oppro- 
brium of  the  law,  and  introduced  a  noble 
and  just  principle^^^that  of  making  parties 
verify  their  pleadings,  so  that  courts  of 
justice  should  no  longer  decide  as  they  now 
did,  on  merely  technical  and  mendacious 
grounds,  instead  of  on  what  was  the  real 
and  true  state  of  the  case  between  the  par- 
ties. The  Bill  also  introduced  another 
very  valuable  principle — namely,  the  as- 
signment of  debts  and  of  choses  in  action. 
In  these  and  in  many  other  respects  he 
considered  the  measure  to  be  one  very  much 
in  advance  of  that  of  last  Session,  and  that 


it  was  a  fitep  very  honourable  to  the  legal 
ability  and  liberal  views  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  But,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  this  Bill  did  credit  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  so 
just  in  proportion  was  it  a  reflection  on  the 
measure  of  legislation  of  last  Session  which 
was  passed  for  reforming  the  law  of  proe^ 
dure  in  this  country.  The  two  measures 
for  the  reform  of  the  law— that  for  Eng- 
land in  the  last  Session,  and  that  for  Ire- 
land this  Session — were  substantially  iden- 
tical; it  was  therefore  not  creditable  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  nor  to  the  state  of  the 
science  of  jurisprudence  in  this  countryt 
that  on  two  subjects  so  completely  identi- 
cal there  should  emanate  from  the  House 
measures  so  very  different  in  their  founda- 
tion; because,  although  he  had  heard  it 
said  that  Ireland  was  in  some  respects  »- 
head  of  this  country,  in  law  reform,  ttill, 
the  law  of  the  two  countries  being  in  prin- 
ciple identical,  that  which  wa9  good  and 
true  for  one  country,  must  be  good  and 
true  for  the  other  country.  But  what  was 
the  fact?  There  had  been  a  oonferenee 
of  legal  persons  of  high  legal  standing  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  bringing  the  law 
of  the  three  kingdoms  into  a  state  of  har- 
mony, by  doing  away  with  difBculties  and 
anomalies,  so  as  to  enable  persons  to  carry 
on  their  transactions  by  one  and  the  same 
rule  and  process.  But  what  did  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House  effect  ?  It  actually 
tended  to  create  further  differences  in  the 
law ;  and,  indeed,  its  very  improvement 
over  the  measure  of  last  Session,  in  that 
sense,  would  create  greater  difficulties  than 
existed  at  present.  The  subject,  thero- 
fore,  was  one  which  demanded  considerable 
inquiry  ;  and,  though  he  did  not  mean  to 
object  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
yet  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  suggest  a  few 
matters  for  the  consideration  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  The  main  and 
principal  point  on  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  dwelt  when  he  address- 
ed the  House  with  so  much  eloquence  and 
ability  on  introducing  his  measure,  was  the 
absurdity  of  retaining  those  technical  forms 
of  action  which  existed  in  the  courts,  aud 
which  he  so  justly  described  as  the  rem- 
nants of  an  obsolete  feudal  system;  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  abolish  those  tech- 
nical forms  accordingly.  But  he  (Mr. 
Lowe)  regretted  to  say  that  that  intention 
was  not  by  this  Bill  entirely  carried  out. 
For,  though  it  was  stated  in  the  preamble 
that  it  was  expedient  **  to  prevent  sub- 
stantial justice  from  being  defeated  by  rea- 
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son  of  tbe  T&riety  of  forms  of  aotion,  and 
the  technicalities  and  prolixity  of  plead- 
iDgs,"  yet,  when  ho  came  to  took  at  the 
section  itself  with  respeet  to  the  forms  of  ac- 
tion, it  ran  in  these  terms  :  '*  The  techni- 
cal terms  of  action  heretofore  used  shall  not 
be  necessary" — it  did  not  say,  "shall  he 
abolished" — bnt  it  left  them  in  a  middle 
state,  so  that  they  might  or  might  not  be 
retained.  Now,  he  contended  that,  if  tech- 
nical forms  were  good,  they  ought  to  re- 
main, and  if  they  were  bad,  they  ought  to 
be  abolished.  But,  if  hon.  Members  would 
go  on  a  little  further  in  the  Bill,  they 
would  see  that  not  only  were  these  techni- 
cal forms  of  action  not  abolished,  but  that 
they  really  remained  as  a  vital  and  integral 
part  of  the  law  of  procedure.  For  by  the 
6ih  section  it  was  provided,  that — 

**  The  right  to  reeoTer  any  debt  or  damages  or 
personal  ohattel,  in  respeet  of  any  matter  of  ood- 
traot  or  of  tort,  or  taking  or  detention,  which 
might  have  been  heretofore  the  sabject  of  any  ao- 
tion of  debt,  covenant,  assumpsit,  account,  tres- 
pass, trespass  on  the  case,  trorer,  replevin,  or  de- 
tinue, shall  and  may  be  enforced  in  an  action  to 
be  ealled  a  '  personal  aotion  ;*  and  all  actions  of 
'ejectment'  shall  henceforth  be  commenced  and 
prosecuted  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided." 

And  then,  by  the  7th  Clause,  it  was  pro- 
Tided  that — 

'*The  Court  shall  have  and  exercise,  in  and 
aboot  any  matter  brought  before  it,  in  any  suob 
personal  action  or  action  of  ejeotment,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  same  jurisdiction,  power, 
authority,  and  discretion,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  it.eould  have  exercised  in  an  aotion 
for  the  same  purpose  institvted  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  used." 

Now,  what  did  that  mean  ?  It  meant  this, 
that  if  a  question  arose  as  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Common  Law  in  Ire- 
land, or  as  to  what  this  Act  applied  to, 
the  only  answer  the  Act  itself  gave  was 
this,  that  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  in 
Ireland  had  jurisdiction  over,  and  that  the 
Act  applied  to,  matters  which  were  now 
sued  for  in  those  particular  technical  forms 
of  action  which  were  specified  in  the  Bill. 
So  that  the  Bill,  instead  of  relieving  us 
from  those  technical  forms,  continued  them, 
and  the  Irish  lawyer  would  be  just  as  much 
obliged  to  acquaint  himself  with  all  those 
forms  of  action  of  debt,  account,  assump- 
sit, covenant,  detinue,  trespass,  trespass 
on  the  case,  trover,  or  replevin,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  knowing  what  action 
he  might  bring,  but  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  Court  of  Common 
Law  as  opposed  to  a  Court  of  Equity.  So 
far,  therefore,  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  having  abolished  those  forms 
of  action,  the  effect  of  this  measure  was  to 


make  them  the  foundation  of  his  general 
form  of  action,  and  it  was  only  by  referenoo 
to  them  that  it  could  be  known  what  was 
\  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Common  Law  Courts 
I  at  all.  He  (Mr.  Lowe)  agreed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  these  forms 
should  be  swept  away  if  they  were  to  make 
any  advance  in  the  improvement  of  Com- 
mon  Law  pleading;  but,  framed  as  the 
Bill  was  at  present,  those  actions  were 
made  to  constitute  the  very  basis  of  the 
Common  Law  Courts  themselves.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  established  by 
reasoning  that  the  distinction  between 
Common  Law  and  Equity  itself  must  be 
swept  away.  Very  well;  if  that  be  so, 
let  us  adopt  the  principle;  but  don't  at- 
tempt to  sweep  that  distinction  away  by 
pretending  to  abolish  those  forms  which 
constitute  that  very  distinction,  and  yet 
by  the  same  Act  retain  the  forms,  and 
thus  uphold  the  foundation  of  the  two  de* 
scriptions  of  courts.  If  they  once  got  rid 
of  those  technical  forms,  they  would  get  rid 
of  the  distinction  between  Common  Law 
and  Equity.  Therefore,  if  any  man  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  go  as  far  as  this  Bill 
went,  he  ought  to  go  a  ^reat  deal  further. 
This  was  not  merely  theory  on  his  part, 
for  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  would  reeoU 
lect  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  for  alter- 
ing the  Common  Law  in  this  country. 
The  opinion  of  the  Common  Law  Commis* 
sion  was,  that  these  forms  of  action  should 
be  abolished,  and  a  Bill  was  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  But,  when  it  was  so  pre- 
pared, it  was  perceived  that  not  merely 
would  they  be  getting  rid  of  those  tecb- 
nical  forms  of  action  inter  m,  hut  they 
would  be  getting  rid  of  the  difference  be* 
tween  Common  Law  and  Equity  altoge* 
ther.  On  perceiving  this,  the  Committee 
who  prepared  the  Bill  considered  that  they 
would  be  unnecessarily  destroying  the 
landmarks  between  Common  Law  and 
Rouity;  they  therefore  withdrew  the  first 
Bill  and  introduced  a  second,  and  thereby 
retained  the  technical  forms  of  action  as 
before.  Now,  that  was  consistent.  Those 
Gentlemen  were  not  prepared  to  throw 
down  the  distinction  between  Common  Law 
and  Equity;  they  therefore  fell  back  upon 
the  common  forms  of  action.  But  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  gone  fur- 
ther than  that — he  had  abolished  the  forms 
of  action;  but  he  must  not  abolish  those 
forms  in  one  section,  and  bring  them  baek 
again  in  another.  He  (Mr.  Lowe)  cal^ 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  and  learned  f 
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tleman  more  partieularlj  to  this  matter, 
because  he  had  made  some  laudable  efforts 
to  correct  the  law  by  giving  the  Courts  of 
Common  Law  power  to  give  relief  in  cases 
of  lost  bills  and  instruments,  and  also  by 
allowing  equitable  defences  to  actions  of 
ejectment.  He  had  also  given  tbe  Com- 
mon -Law  Courts  the  power  of  setting  aside 
inequitable  legal  defences,  such  as  those 
founded  on  outstanding  legal  estates.  He 
(Mr.  Lowe)  thought  it  could  hardly  be 
denied,  that  if  that  principle  were  good  for 
anything,  it  was  good  for  a  great  deal 
more  than  that.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  set  the  distinction  of  Law  and 
Equity  aside  in  these  matters,  was  it  not 
by  surprise  or  by  mistake  that  he  had  not 
done  so  in  matters  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance ?  Either  it  was  right  to  retain  these 
forms  of  action,  and  to  pei'petuate  his  dis- 
tinction of  jurisdiction,  or  it  was  not.  If  not, 
then  why  do  so  in  some  few  cases?  But,  if 
right  to  do  so  in  respect  to  these,  would  it 
not  be  far  better  to  do  so  in  respect  to  all  ? 
Was  it  not  monstrous  that  one  set  of  courts 
should  only  recognise  rights  in  the  mort- 
gagor, and  another  set  of  courts  only  in 
the  mortgagee  ?  That  one  should  see  no 
rights  except  in  a  trustee,  and  the  other 
no  rights  except  in  the  cestuique  trust  ? 
That  one  shoulxi  maintain,  and  the  other 
should  set  aside  transactions,  on  the  very 
same  facts?  Surely,  if  the  principle  of 
giving  to  the  Courts  of  Law  equitable  ju- 
risdiction in  some  cases  were  good  for  any- 
thing, it  was  good  for  much  more.  He  felt 
sure  that  the  question  could  not  rest  here; 
and  he  ventured  to  hope  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  would  be  induced  to  see 
whether  matters  could  not  be  carried  fur- 
ther, and  whether  that  great  principle  which 
had  been  advocated  by  Lord  Mansfield,  by 
Bentham,  and  by  all  the  great  lawyers  who 
bad  given  much  attention  to  law  reform, 
could  not  be  accomplished,  and  the  false 
and  mischievous  distinction  between  Law 
and  Equity  be  for  ever  exploded.  With 
regard  to  the  alteration  proposed  in  the 
form  of  procedure,  he  objected  to  the  plan 
of  making  an  abstract  of  the  pleadings,  as 
was  proposed  in  this  Bill,  because,  when 
parties  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  pleading 
they  had  incurred  enough  cost,  and  the 
next  best  thing  was  to  try  the  case,  instead 
of  which  it  was  provided  that  an  abstract 
of  the  pleadmgs  should  be  made  by  the 
attorneys  on  both  sides,  if  they  could 
agree,  and,  if  they  could  not  agree,  appli- 
cation was  to  be  made  to  the  Judge.  This 
appeared  to  him  to  be  objectionable,  on 
the  ground  of  expense.     He  perceived  also 


a  great  omission  in  this  Bill,  with  respect 
to  the  kind  of  judgment  that  might  be 
pronounced  in  an  action  under  its  opera- 
tion. In  Equity  a  suitor,  if  successful, 
obtained  such  a  decree  as  he  asked  for,  or 
as  the  court  thought  just;  but  at  Common 
Law  the  Court  could  only  give  a  strict 
technical  judgment.  Now  as  the  technical 
judgment  followed  the  technical  division  of 
actions,  now  that  the  forms  of  action  were 
abolished,  he  wished  to  know  how  the 
Court  was  to  be  directed  in  its  judgment. 
He  entreated  the  boh.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman to  consider  the  few  observa- 
tions he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  making, 
and  to  endeavour  to  put  the  matters  he 
had  referred  to  on  a  more  satisfactory 
footing. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  said, 
he  was  very  glad  the  hon.  and  learned 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  had  brought 
in  this  measure,  and  he  should  regret 
much  if  the  Bill  should  not  be  read  a 
second  time.  At  the  same  time  he  fully 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
(Mr.  Fitzgerald),  that  it  would  be  a  great 
pity  to  prematurely  hurry  the  Bill  through 
Committee.  He  quite  concurred  in  what 
had  been  just  stated  by  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Kidderminster  (Mr.  Lowe), 
namely,  that  the  Bill  now  before  the  House 
was  a  great  advance  upon  the  English 
Common  Law  Procedure  Bill  of  last  Ses- 
sion, and  thought  he  could  point  out  the 
reason  for  this.  The  Common  Law  Com- 
mission recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
forms  of  action;  but  this  important  Amend- 
ment was  abandoned,  because  certain  judi- 
cial authorities  were  alarmed  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  going  to 
such  great  length.  We  sometimes  cut 
away  the  mast  in  order  to  save  the  ship, 
and,  on  that  principle,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  give  up  the  proposed  alteration. 
He  very  much  regretted  this,  and  now 
that  the  Government  were  prepared  to  go 
80  far  in  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Law,  he 
trusted  they  would  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciple to  the  English  Common  Law.  He 
willingly  admitted  that  this  Bill  was  an 
advance  in  other  respects  upon  the  Bill 
adopted  in  accordance  with  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  of  which  he  had  the  hon- 
our of  being  a  member.  They  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  deal  with  the  incidents  ot 
an  action  in  its  various  stages;  but  the 
Commission  were  not  prepared  to  stop 
there,  and  their  recommendations  would 
form  the  subject  of  a  Report  which  would 
shortly  be  laid  before  the  House,  and  in 
which  would       i  considered  several  most 
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important  matters,  which  formed  no  part 
of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. The  J  would  prohahly  propoi^e  that 
Courts  of  Law  should  give  the  effect  of  a 
Bill  of  Discoverj  hj  the  examination  of 
parties  to  a  suit;  and  that  the  Common 
Law  Courts  should  have  power  of  disco- 
very without  any  expense,  not  according 
to  the  form  of  procedure  in  the  Courts  of 
Equity,  but  by  a  simple  process  of  oral 
discovery,  bringing  up  the  parties  and 
giving  the  Judge  the  power  of  immediately 
striking  out  the  pleadings.  So  with  re- 
gard to  the  power  of  persons  who  had  only 
an  equitable  right  maintaining  a  legal  ac- 
tion; and  alterations  were  also  proposed  in 
many  other  important  respects.  They  pro- 
posed to  introduce  various  Amendments, 
doing  away  with  technical  forms  of  action 
which  had  become  obsolete  and  ought  to 
be  abolished.  With  regard  to  the  jury 
system,  it  was  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  the  plan  adopted  in  the  County 
Courts,  which  had  worked  so  well,  should 
not  become  a  guide  for  the  practice  of  the 
Superior  Courts — namely,  that  of  allow- 
ing parties,  by  consent,  to  deal  with  a 
question,  either  with  or  without  a  jury,  as 
they  liked.  If  parties  consented  to  try 
their  cause  before  a  Judge  in  whom  they 
both  had  confidence,  they  should  not  be 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  more 
expensive  and  less  satisfactory  process  of 
a  jury.  He  believed  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  County  Courts  worked  so  ad- 
mirably was,  that  if  any  new  matter  turn- 
ed up  in  the  course  of  a  case,  the  Judge, 
sitting  from  day  to  day  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  was  enabled  to  say,  *'  Come  be- 
fore me  again  to-morrow;"  whereas  with  a 
jury  the  case  must  be  gone  through  from 
beginning  to  end  without  adjournment, 
and  the  only  remedy  was  to  obtain,  at  im- 
mense expense,  a  new  trial.  A  variety  of 
subjects  of  this  kind  were  under  considera- 
tion, and  would  receive  the  best  attention 
of  the  Commission,  whose  anxious  desire 
was  to  make  the  procedure  in  the  Courts 
of  Common  Law  as  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory as  it  could  be  made.  He  quite  agreed 
with  what  bad  been  said  in  favour  of  doing 
away  with  the  distinction  between  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  Law  and 
Equity,  the  reason  for  the  existence  of 
which  was,  that  the  Legislature  had  in  all 
ages  abused  the  lawyers,  instead  of  amend- 
ing the  Law,  and  that  the  Law,  conse- 
quently, grew  so  stubborn  and  inflexible, 
that  Equity  crept  in  as  a  clumsy  substitute, 
and  a  mode  of  doing  ultimate  justice. 
The  first  thing,  therefore,  waa  to  make 


Law  and  Equity  one — to  abolish  all  dis- 
tinctions between  Law  and  Equity,  and, 
as  the  consequence,  all  distinctions  in  their 
jurisdiction.  He  hoped  they  were  all 
agreed  on  the  great  question  of  law  re- 
form, and  alike  anxious  to  discharge  their 
duty  as  regarded  it  to  the  public.  As  a 
member. of  the  profession,  he  might  say 
he  believed  that  from  one  end  of  West- 
minster Hall  to  the  other,  the  necessity  for 
legal  reform  was  admitted — an  admission 
which,  indeed,  was,  on  the  part  of  the 
profession,  only  an  enlarged  view  of  their 
own  interest.  They  might  depend  upon 
it  that  the  cumbrous  rules  and  methods 
which  it  was  proposed  to  abolish,  only  pre* 
vented  parties,  who  otherwise  would  go 
into  Court  from  asserting  their  rights,  and, 
he  was  certain,  did  absolute  injury  to  the 
profession  as  well  as  to  the  public. 

Mr.  CROWDER  said,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly happy  to  give  his  cordial  vote  in 
favour  of  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
and  he  begged  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland  upon  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  had  brought  it  forward. 
The  Bill  in  many  respects  was  undoubt- 
edly an  improvement  on  that  passed  dur- 
ing the  last  Session  for  the  Amendment 
of  Common  Law  Procedure  in  England. 
His  (Mr.  Crowder*s)  only  difficulty  was  to 
understand  how  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  thought  fit  to  pass  the  moasure  of 
last  Session  without  the  introduction  of 
those  very  Amendments  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  was  now  being  di- 
rected, because  they  had  not  been  dis- 
covered since  the  passing  of  that  Act,  for 
they  had  been  suggested  by  members  of 
the  legal  profession,  and  had  even  been 
discussed  in  that  House.  He  fully  con- 
curred at  the  time  in  every  one  of  those 
suggested  improvements;  but,  nevertheless, 
no  notice  was  taken  of  them  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  English  Bill ;  and  when  the 
measure  passed  through  Committee,  the 
consequence  was  that  they  had  a  measure 
applied  to  the  Common  Law  Courts  of  this 
country,  which  was  decidedly  inferior  to 
that  introduced  on  the  present  occasion  to 
regulate  the  Common  Law  Procedure  in 
Ireland.  With  respect  to  the  abolition  of 
the  forms  of  action,  he  fully  approved  of 
that  Amendment.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Common  Law  Commission  in  their  Report 
recommended  the  abolition  of  those  forms, 
but  that  part  of  their  recommendations  was, 
nevertheless,  not  carried  out,  owing,  as  it 
appeared,  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  cer- 
tain high  judicial  personages.    Ho  appre« 
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hended,  howeyer,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
that  House  not  to  be  biased  by  any  notices 
of  that  tort,  provided  they  were  fully  per- 
suaded that  such  improvements  ought  to 
take  place.  For  himself  he  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  all  forms  of  action  should  be 
abolished.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  go  into  the  matter  as  fully  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kidderminster 
(Mr.  Lowe)  had  done  ;  but  he  would  say 
with  regard  to  another  of  those  improve- 
ments— the  pleadings — he  thought  that  also 
a  matter  of  very  great  importance  in  the 
conduct  of  lawsuits.  How  stood  the  case 
with  respect  to  that  ?  Why,  in  the  Com- 
moa  Law  Procedure  Act,  passed  last  Ses- 
sion, there  was  the  declaration,  the  plea, 
the  rejoinder,  the  surrejoinder,  k^, ;  but  in 
the  present  measure  he  found  that  was  not 
to  be  a  declaration  but  a  plaint,  which  he 
thought  a  great  improvement.  Why  was 
not  that  improvement  introduced  into  the 
English  Act  ?  He  thought  the  House  had 
a  right  to  complain,  when  they  saw  the  le- 
gal reforms  of  Ireland  so  much  in  advance 
of  this  country.  He  complained  that  not 
one  of  those  improvements — for  he  thought 
they  were  all  valuable  improvements — had 
been  introduced  into  tho  English  Act. 
There  was  another  point  on  which  he 
wished  to  say  one  word.  He  remem- 
bered himself  calling  tiie  attention  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General,  when 
the  English  Bill  was  in  Committee,  to 
the  clause  relating  to  the  payment  of 
money  into  Court.  That  was  limited  to 
certain  causes  of  action ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent Bill  he  found  that  was  allowed  in  all 
causes — assaults,  false  imprisonment,  libel, 
slander,  mtdicious  prosecutions,  &c.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General  would 
probably  recollect  that  he  (Mr.  Crowder)  I 
had  pointed  out  that  improvement  for ! 
the  English  Bill,  for  he  had  expressed  his 
approval  of  it  at  the  time,  but  yet  it  had 
not  been  introduced  into  the  Bill.  He , 
(Mr.  Crowder)  also  approved  of  that  clause  ' 
of  the  present  Bill  which  would  enable  as- 
signees in  "  choses  "  of  action  to  bring  the 
action  into  Court,  for  he  thought  the  law 
as  it  stood  in  that  respect  was  a  very  idle 
distinction.  He  had  made  those  observa- , 
tions  in  a  friendly  spirit  towards  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  both  of  England  and 
Ireland  ;  but  he  could  not  help  repeating 
that  it  did  appear  to  him  very  extraordinary 
that  those  very  valuable  improvements  had 
not  been  introduced  into  the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Bill  for  England;  and  it  seemed 
to  him  still  more  remarkable  that  the  Law 
Officers  for  Irelaad,  who  had  assisted  in 


framing  the  English  Bill,  had  not  intro* 
duced  those  improvements  into  it.  He  still 
hoped,^  however,  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Southampton  (Sir 
A.  Cockburn),  that  they  would  yet  have 
those  improvements  in  the  English  Law, 
and  that  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
would  introduce  every  species  of  reform 
consistent  with  the  improved  administra* 
tion  of  the  law,  of  which  the  present 
measure  was  such  a  favourable  commeuce^ 
ment. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
he  was  desirous  <^  receiving  in  a  fri^dly 
spirit  the  observations  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Crowder),  and 
quite  agreed  with  him  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  General  for 
Ireland  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the 
House,  not  only  for  this  measure  itself* 
but  for  tlie  very  able  and  clear  manner 
in  which  he  had  introduced  it.  But  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Crowder)« 
in  making  some  very  serious  reflections 
upon  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  in 
England,  had  forgotten  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  had  charge  of  the  Bill  ^ 
last  Session,  which  was  said  to  be  so  defi« 
cient  in  its  amendment  of  the  Common 
Law  Procedure  in  England,  and  the  utter 
impossibility  of  making  those  additions 
which  were  proposed  at  the  time.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  apparently 
had  forgotten  the  impatience  with  whicli 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  had  lis- 
tened to  any  attempt  to  introduce  any  new 
measures,  attributing  to  the  Ministry  that 
they  were  endeavouring  to  prolong  tho 
Session  unnecessarily,  and  to  disappoint 
the  expectations  formed  of  an  early  disso« 
lution.  This  Common  Law  Procedure  Bill 
came  down  from  the  Lords  at  a  very  late 
period  of  the  Session.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  suggested  various  altera- 
tions in  it,  but  whether  he  (the  Attorney 
General)  agreed  with  them  or  not  was  per- 
fectly immaterial ;  there  appeared  to  be  a 
great  chance  of  losing  the  Bill  altogether, 
and  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  hurry  it 
through  the  House.  He  was  thus  not  a 
free  agent  in  the  matter;  he  had  no  liberty 
of  choice.  It  was  important  to  pass  tho 
Bill  even  in  an  imperfect  state,  and  he  had 
trusted  to  future  occasions  to  introduce  im- 
provements, to  which  it  was  impossible  to 
attend  at  the  time  they  were  made.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  said  the  Bill  for 
Ireland  was  in  advance  of  that  for  Eng« 
land,  and  seemed  to  feel  a  certain  shame 
that  it  should  be  so.  He  must  consider 
duSf  that  in  Irelaad  thej  hiA  die  0H^rta« 
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tiity  of  lookiugfrom  tbe  limiu  to  whioh  we  | 
had  arrived,  and  must  remember  that  even 
a  dwarf,  when  on  a  giant *s  shoulders,  saw 
farther  than  the  giant.  Tbe  Irish  lawyers 
hud  had  the  benefit  of  English  experience. 
His  boo.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor 
General  for  Ireland  had,  he  confessed  in-^ 
tt'odttced  great  improTements  beyond  those 
they  possessed  in  the  English  law;  but  the 
HouAe  must  not  believe  for  one  moment 
that  he  (the  Attorney  General)  was  not 
quite  prepared  at  the  proper  time  to  adopt 
any  improvements  thai  could  be  made  in 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act.  With 
regard  to  the  forthcoming  Report  of  the 
Commission,  it  Would  be  necessary  to  con-* 
aider  very  carefully  tbe  amendments  sug- 
gested, and  not  to  rush  at  once  upob  all 
those  reforms  which  were  recommended  by 
those  ardent  informers  who  were  among  its 
members.  The  discussion  upon  which  they 
were  at  present  engaged  was  a  very  desul- 
tory, although  he  hoped  not  an  unprofit>* 
able  one.  The  suggestions  made  as  to 
the  working  of  this  Bill  were  not  now  well 
timed,  because  tbe  House  was  not  discuss- 
ing the  details;  they  were  only  considering 
the  principle  of  the  measure,  and  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  agreed  to  the  second 
reading  would  have  ample  opportunities  in 
Committee  of  suggesting  the  valuable  im- 
provements which  they  had  heard  to-night. 
He  trusted  the  House  would  forgive  him  if 
he  had  been  drawn  away  from  the  question 
really  befone  them.  Let  the  Bill  go  to  a 
second  reading,  and  when  it  went  into 
Committee  hon.  Gentlemen  could  then  sug- 
gest any  alterations  or  improvements  they 
thought  proper.  He  was  sure  they  would 
all  come  to  tbe  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  same  spirit — a  desire  to  make 
it  as  perfect  and  good  a  Bill  as  possible. 

Mb.  collier  siid,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  go  into  the  details  of  the  measure 
before  the  House;  he  would  only  make  a  few 
observations  upon  its  principle.  He  quite 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Crowder),  that  the  pre- 
sent measure  was  a  very  great  improve- 
ment on  the  Bill  of  last  Session.  He 
thought  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  somewhat  misunder- 
stood the  observations  of  his  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Friend  the  Member  for  Liskeard.  He 
(Mr.  Collier)  did  not  understand  that  hon. 
and  learned  Member  to  cast  any  reflections 
on  Her  Majesty 's  Law  Officers,  but  only  com- 
plained that  a  similar  measure,  introduced 
for  England,  had  fallen  so  very  far  short  of 
that  for  Irekad.  It  seemed  to  him  one  great 


advantage  of  the  measure  then  before  the 
House  was,  that  the  form  of  pleadings, 
which  we  had  tried  a  long  time  in  our 
Courts  of  Common  Law,  had  been  found 
wanting,  and  had,  in  the  present  Bill,  been 
thrown  aside  and  a  new  system  adopted. 
He  also  approved  highly  of  the  clauses  of 
the  Bill  relating  to  County  Courts,  which 
had  been  eminently  successful,  and  had 
afforded  great  satisfaction  in  this  country. 
He  also  thought  the  clauses  relating  to 
equitable  jurisdiction  a  great  improvement; 
and  he  concurred  in  the  remark  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Kid- 
derminster (Mr.  Lowe),  that  those  who 
had  gone  thus  far  in  Law  Reform  mutt 
consider  whether  they  would  not  have  to 
go  much  farther.  With  respect  to  the 
fusion  of  Law  and  Equity,  which  some 
thought  so  desirable,  he  concurred  with 
those  who  said  that  there  should  be  no 
rational  distinction  between  them -^-^  that 
Equity  was  merely  an  excrescence  on  our 
system,  arising  from  the  imperfections  in 
our  Law.  But  it  was  another  question  as 
regarded  jurisdiction,  or  whether  the  two 
could  not  be  amalgamated  in  one  common 
tribunal.  He  could  quite  understand  that 
it  might  be  necessary  to  have  different 
Courts  for  a  division  of  labour;  but  an 
anomaly  which  he  apprehended  was  most 
objectionable  was  this — to  see  two  different 
tribunals  adjudicating  on  one  matter  on 
different'  principles.  The  only  satisfactory 
law  reform  was  that  which  would  provide 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Court  sholild  be 
an  entire  and  perfect  jurisdiction.  As  an 
example,  he  would  put  a  case,  suggested 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  South- 
ampton (Sir  A.  Cockburn).  Why  was  it 
that  a  Court  of  Common  Law  could  award 
damages  for  the  non-performance  of  a  con«> 
tract,  but  could  not  enforce  the  paymont 
of  those  damages?  Then,  again,  with 
regard  to  injunctions.  He  remembered  a 
case,  tried  before  the  present  Lord  Chief 
Justice — tt  was  the  case  of  the  convent  at 
Clapbam,  where  the  priests  kept  ringing 
the  bells  to  the  great  disturbance  and  an- 
noyance of  the  neighbourhood.  An  action 
was  brought  against  the  priests,  and  da^ 
mages  were  recovered ;  but  it  seemed  a 
strange  anomaly  that  though  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  could  cive  damages,  he  could 
not  stop  the  bells,  hut  they  might  go  on 
ringing  the  bells  for  ever,  subject  tmly  to 
as  many  actions  as  might  be  brought  against 
them.  Now,  for  the  reasons  he  had  given, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  this  Bill  was  framed 
in  a  very  oompreheniiTe  spinU  jaud  jtM 
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hoped  the  alterations  suggested  would  be 
made  in  Committee,  and  that  even  further 
progress  would  be  speedily  made  in  re- 
moying  such  other  teohnicalities  in  our 
Law  as  are  still  left. 

Sir  DBNHAM  NORREYS  said,  the 
only  question  seemed  to  be  one  of  com- 
plaint, that  the  Irish  should  have  had  so 
much  better  a  Rill  than  the  English.  He 
believed  the  Gentlemen  opposite  were  anx- 
ious to  give  them  cheap  law  and  good;  but 
why  were  they  still  unwilling  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Assistant  Barristers' 
Courts  in  Ireland  should  be  assimilated  to 
the  County  Courts  in  England,  and  their 
jurisdiction  extended  from  4.01,  to  501,  ? 
He  could  not  conceive  why  they  should  ob- 
ject to  what  seemed  so  obvious  an  im- 
provement of  the  law  of  Ireland. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  felt  bound 
to  make  his  acknowledgment  of  the  very 
kind  remarks  made  by  various  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  his  Bill  both  in  the  House  and  out 
of  the  House.  He  also  felt  bound  to  say 
that  he  received  the  most  important  assist- 
ance in  preparing  that  measure  from  seve- 
ral members  of  the  English  Bar.  Mr. 
Willes  had  favoured  him  with  many  valua- 
ble suggestions,  and  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  had  strongly 
approved  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  He 
therefore  felt  that  he  did  not  deserve  him- 
self all  the  commendations  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  him  respecting  this  mea- 
sure. As  to  the  principle  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kidder- 
minster (Mr.  Lowe),  he  (Mr.  Whiteside) 
had  no  authority  to  warrant  him  in  adopt- 
ing it.  He  could  not  break  down  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Courts  of  Law  and 
Equity.  This  Bill  did  not  do  that;  but  it 
removed  a  great  number  of  obstructions; 
it  facilitated  the  proceedings;  it  cheapened 
the  proceedings;  and  it  shortened  the  pro- 
ceedings. His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Ennis  (Mr.  J.  D.  Fitz- 
gerald) had  taken  several  objectious  to  the 
Bill;  but  as  those  objections  turned  princi- 
pally on  the  difference  which  would  prevail 
between  the  Common  Law  Procedure  in 
this  country  and  in  Ireland,  it  was  evident 
that  they  would  hereafter  be  obviated,  for 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown  in  England  to  adopt  hereafter 
any  good  which  they  might  find  in  the  pre- 
sent measure.  He  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
such  improvements  as  those  suggested  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  South- 
ampton (Sir  A.  Cockburn)  were  to  be 
made;  and  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 


learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
that  the  more  they  considered  those  changes 
the  better.  This  Bill  had  been  indebted  to 
many  eminent  law  reformers  for  several  of 
its  improvements,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  rendered  still  more  valuable  at  the  pre- 
sent period  when  so  much  landed  property 
in  Ireland  was  changing  hands.  He  should 
say,  in  conclusion,  that  they  had  also  made 
considerable  advances  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery in  Ireland,  where  upwards  of  1,500 
summonses  had  been  disposed  of  by  sum- 
mary proceeding  for  small  amounts  by  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  GEORGE  said,  he  thought  that  the 
Common  Law  Procedure  in  this  eountry 
and  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  completely  as- 
similated, and  he  hoped  that  before  the 
passing  of  the  present  Bill  care  would  be 
taken  to  amend  it  in  conformity  with  those 
improvements  in  the  English  system  which 
it  might  be  found  desirable  to  adopt  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners, 
whose  Report  upon  the  subject  would,  it 
appeared,  be  published  in  a  few  days. 
There  was  nothing  which  could  more  effec- 
tually contribute  to  complete  the  union  of 
the  two  countries  than  the  perfect  assimi- 
lation of  their  code  of  laws. 

Mr.  PHILLIMORE  said,  he  felt  much 
gratified  at  the  introduction  of  the  BilL 
He  believed  it  was  one  of  the  most  com*' 
prehensive  measures  of  Law  reform  that 
had  ever  been, introduced  into  that  House; 
and  he  regretted  sincerely  that  the  English 
lawyers  had  allowed  the  lawyers  of  the 
sister  country  to  get  so  completely  the 
start  of  them  by  the  proposal  of  so  impor- 
tant and  useful  a  Bill.  It  certainly  was- 
necessary  that  pleadings  should  be  verified,, 
but  he  entertained  a  strong  objection  to* 
the  multiplication  of  oaths,  and  trusted 
that  some  form  of  declaration  would  be 
adopted.  He  also  thought  that  the  forn» 
of  issue  should  bo  submitted  to  some  au- 
thorised officer,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
properly  stated. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  he  wished  to  make 
an  observation  in  reply  to  the  suggestion 
which  had  been  offered  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Mallow  (Sir  D.  Nor- 
reys).  The  hon.  Baronet  said  he  wished 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Assistant  Bar- 
risters' Courts  in  Ireland  should  be  ex- 
tended in  the  same  way  in  which  the  juris- 
diction of  the  County  Courts  had  of  late 
years  been  extended  in  this  country. 
Now  he  would  remind  the  hon.  Baronet 
that  the  present  measure  would  afford  the 
means  of  obtaining  cheap  and  speedy  jus-^ 
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tice,  and  would  have  the  further  advantage 
of  rendering  that  justice  attainable  in  the 
Superior  Courts.  The  Bill  would  abolish 
those  technical  forms  of  action  which  had 
hitherto  formed  such  great  obstructions  to 
the  read}'  enforcement  of  the  just  rights 
of  suitors,  and  it  would,  in  fact,  throw 
open  the  higher  tribunals  in  Ireland  to  the 
great  mass  of  those  engaged  in  the  pro- 
secution of  legal  claims.  He  hoped  that 
no  feeling  of  jealousy  would  prevail,  be- 
cause the  Irish  Courts  had,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, been  made  subject  to  those  im- 
provements, and  he  felt  persuaded  that 
every  Gentleman  in  that  House  would  use 
his  best  endeavours  to  give  to  the  mea- 
sure the  utmost  completeness  and  effi- 
oienoy. 

Mr.  butt  siud,  he  peroeived  that  in 
the  Bill,  as  it  had  been  printed,  the  Acts 
which  the  measure  was  to  repeal  were 
alleged  to  be  enumerated  in  a  Schedule; 
but  that  Schedule  had  somehow  or  other 
been  omitted.  He  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther that  omission  would  be  supplied  be- 
fore the  House  was  asked  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Bill  ? 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

Bill  read  2^  and  committed  for  Monday 
next. 

INCUMBERED  ESTATES  COURT 
(IRELAND).  ' 

Mr.  macartney  moved  for  certain 
returns  connected  with  the  operation  of 
the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  in  Ire- 
land. 

Lord  NAAS  said,  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  production  of  any  information  which 
could  show  how  that  Court  had  proceeded, 
but  he  thought  that  some  of  the  details  on 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  sought  to  be 
enlightened  were  of  a  personnl  and  in- 
vidious character,  and  he  could  not,  there- 
fore, assent  to  the  Motion  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  stood. 

Motion  withdrawn . 

WEST  INDIA  COLONIES.  Ac.  LOANS  ACT 
AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  F.  peel  said,  he  much  doubted 
the  propriety  of  anticipating  the  future 
resources  of  a  colony  like  Jamaica.  The 
aim  of  the  Bill  was  quite  obvious,  and  it 
applied  to  the  removal  of  the  Coolies  as 
injurious,  not  beneficial,  to  the  island. 

VOL.  CXXIII.      [third  SEUIE3.] 


Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
the  Bill  was  intended  more  particularly  to 
meet  the  special  case  of  Jamaica,  which 
colony,  by  the  unfortunate  financial  cir- 
cumstances into  which  it  had  fallen,  had 
been  unable  to  keep  faith  with  these  Coolies. 
It  was  considered  that  a  Bill  of  this  nature 
would  be  the  most  convenient  method  of 
supplying  the  deficiency,  and  he  hoped 
that  it  would  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  House  without  unnecessary  delay. 

Bill  read  2^ 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after  Nine 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Tuesday,  November  30,  1852. 

^fINUTB8.^      Took  the  Oaths. — Several  Ix)rt 
PiTBUo  Bills. — 2*  Oaths  in  Chancery,  Ac. 


THE  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 
(IRELAND)— PETITION. 

The  Earl  of  CLARENDON  said,  he 
had  a  petition  to  present  from  certain  non« 
subscribing  Presbyterian  Ministers  in  Ire- 
land— in  the  north  as  well  as  in  the  south, 
and  in  the  urban  as  well  as  the  agricultural 
districts,  praying  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  National  System  of  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  may  be  maintained  invio- 
late. They  stated  that,  in  their  opinion, 
any  alteration  of  that  system  would  destroy 
the  confidence  of  their  body  in  the  Board, 
would  impair  the  usefulness  and  vigour  of 
the  schools,  and  add  fuel  to  the  bitterness  of 
parties  in  the  country.  His  noble  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  was,  perhaps,  aware  that 
in  consequence  of  a  speech  which  his  noble 
Friend  made  last  year,  and  also  of  a  speech 
made  by  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
at  his  election  for  the  University  of  Dublin, 
some  apprehension  had  arisen  that  a  change 
in  thst  system  of  education  was  meditated 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Clarendon)  confessed  he  did  not 
share  in  that  apprehension;  and  in  answer 
to  numerous  inquiries  made  to  him  on  the 
subject,  he  had  not  hesitated  to  state  his 
conviction  that  no  danger  was  likely  to  ac- 
crue to  the  system  with  with  which  the 
noble  Earl's  name  was  so  honourably  con- 
nected, hml  of  which  he  was  the  author; 
and,  he  believed,  that  if  the  noble  Earl 
should  think  it  his  duty  to  institute  an  in- 
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vestigation  into  the  subject,  the  result 
would  be  to  show  that  the  sjstdtn  was 
faithfully  administered  —  that  it  worked 
well — that  it  was  not  only  the  best,  but 
the  only  system  whieh  was  adapted  to  the 
wants  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
— and  that  no  change  oould  be  effected 
without  great  difficulty  and  danger  to  the 
cause  of  education  in  that  country*  That 
opinion  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  oeen  con- 
iirmed  by  the  statement  lately  made  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Lord  Naas);  and  he  (the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don) was  bound  to  say  that  the  re?,  gen- 
tleman who  had  forwarded  the  petition  to 
him  for  presentation  stated  that  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  had  greatly  mitigated 
the  apprehensions  of  himself  and  other 
persons  in  Ireland,  though  they  did  not 
think  it  necessary  on  that  account  to  with- 
draw their  petition.  Be  need  hardly  say 
that  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  them, 
and  to  the  friends  and  supporters  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  generally,  to  learn  from  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
that  no  change  in  the  national  system  of 
education  in  Ireland  was  Contemplated  by 
Her  Majesty's  Qovemment* 

The  Earl  of  DERBY:  My  Lords, 
during  the  recess,  my  attention  and  that 
of  my  Colleagues  in  the  Oovernment,  and 
more  especially  my  noble  Friend  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  has  been  directed 
most  anxiously  to  the  question  of  national 
education  in  Ireland.  My  noble  Friend 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  has  felt  it 
his  duty  to  devote  very  great  consideration 
to  this  question  ;  and  with  every  desire  to 
t'eraove,  as  far  as  possible,  the  feelings  or 
the  prejudices  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
that  system  and  whd  desire  cei*tain  alter- 
ations in  it,  neither  I  nor  my  noble  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  in  Ireland 
can  see  our  way  to  the  introduction  of  any 
change  which  would  have  that  effect  with- 
out disturbing  or  materially  altering  the 
present  system  of  education  in  that  coun- 
try. All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  eonsider  it 
would  be  a  very  great  evil  if  we  were  se- 
riously to  disturb  the  existing  system;  and 
the  Government,  not  seeing  their  way  to 
make  any  alteration  with  the  view  to  which 
I  have  aHuded,  have  no  intention  of  bring- 
ing forward  any  measure  to  effect  what 
one  party  had  in  View,  seeing  that  could 
not  be  effected  without  incurring  evils 
which  they  would  greatly  deplore. 

Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon 


COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION— FREE 
TRADEa 

TheMARQUEed  of  CLANRIOARDE  rose 
to  give  notice,  that  on  a  fatufe  day  he 
would  move  the  adoption  of  Resolutions 
similar  to  those  which  had  been  lalely 
adopted,  not  by  an  unanitnous  vote*  but 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Coro<- 
mons.  He  had  expected  that  Resoltttions 
similar  to  those  adopted  in  the  other  House 
would  have  been  proposed  to  their  Lord- 
ships* House;  atid  he  purposely  abstained 
yesterday  from  giving  the  notice  he  was 
now  about  to  give.  He  had  hoped,  al- 
though it  was  but  a  feeble  hope  after  what 
passed  a  week  age,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  might  have  thought  it  neeesaary 
to  communicate  those  Resolutions  to  their 
Lordships*  House,  to  renew  them  there*  or 
to  take  sotne  steps  to  move  Resolutions  of 
a  similar  nature  on  the  subject.  But  as  it 
did  not  appear  now  that  any  step  had  been 
taken  on  his  (the  Marquess  of  Olanrioarde's) 
side  of  the  House,  he  thought  it  was  due 
to  the  House  as  well  as  to  the  great  ques- 
tion to  which  the  Resolutions  of  whieh  he 
had  spoken  related,  that  ihe  matter  should 
be  brought  under  their  Lordships'  delibe- 
rate opinion,  and  that  their  Lordships' 
judgment  thereupon  should  be  regularly, 
and  he  hoped  permanently,  recorded.  There- 
fore, upon  some  day  that  might  be  most  con- 
venient to  the  House — he  eared  not  what 
day  it  might  be,  for  in  that  respect  hewasin 
the  hands  of  the  House — he  should  bring 
the  subiect  under  the  consideration  of  their 
Lordships.  If  it  was  satisfactory  to  the 
House,  and  if  it  equally  suited  the  con- 
venience of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Derby),  he  should  name  Mon- 
day; if  not,  any  other  day  that  might  be 
more  agreeable. 

The  Earl  of  DEllBY  2  I  certainly  think 
— considering  the  noble  Marquess  asked 
me  a  short  time  since  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
propose  atiy  measure  of  importance,  or  to 
ask  the  opinion  of  tho  House  on  any  im- 
portant measure  before  Christmas,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  the  answer  1  gave 
to  the  House,  which  was  in  the  negative, 
a  very  large  number  of  noble  Lords  had 
left  town-^I  certainly  think,  if  the  noble 
Marquess  intends  to  bring  forward  this 
question,  and  to  submit  a  Resolution  to 
your  Lordships'  consideration,  sufficient 
time  should  be  given  to  those  noble 
Lords  who  may  desire  to  take  part  in 
that  diteilssion  to  return  to  town,  which 
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I    think   can    hardly  be  before   Monday 
week.     It  will   be  convenient  for  me  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  on  Monday  next; 
and    if   the    noble    Marquess    thinks    it 
is  necessary  to  raise  a  discussion,  I  can- 
not at  all  object  to  his  bringing  his  Reso- 
lution forward  on  Monday  next.     But  at 
the   same   time  I  must   say  I  am   quite 
ready,  if  the  House  thinks  fit,  to  adopt 
snch  a  Resolution  as  shall  faithfully  ex- 
press the  opinion  of  this  House  and  the 
country  with  regard  to  the  course  of  future 
poKcyi  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  call  on 
those  noble  Lords  who,  adhering  to  the 
preMnt  policy  and  determined  fairly  and 
candidly  to  carry  it  out,  eiftertain  still  the 
opinion  which  they  preriously  entertained 
with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  original 
measure — I  am  not  prepared,  I  say,  to  call 
npon  them  to  sanction  a  Resolution  which 
shall  express  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
past  not  in  accordance  with   their  own 
tiewB.     But  if  the  noble  Marquess  is  satis- 
fied with  a  Resolution — I  am    not    now 
speaking  of  any  particular  form  of  words 
—which  fairly  atlopts  the  recently  estab- 
lished policy  for  the  future,  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  concur  with  him  as  to  the  form 
of  words  which  should  be  introduced;  and 
that  they  shall  be  as  binding  as  the  most 
cordial  advocate  of  free  trMe  can  desire. 
1  am  quite  prepared  to  concur  with  the 
noble  Marquess  and  other  noble  Lords  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  in  passing  a 
Resolution  which  should  be  in  terms  some- 
thing like    these  J  —  **  That  this   House 
thankfully  acknowledges  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country;  and,  recognising  the 
evils  of  frequent  changes  in  the  financial 
system  of  the  country,  is  prepared  to  ac- 
cept and  adhere  to  the  commercial  system 
recently  established,   with  a  view  io  its 
being  fully  maintained   and  carried    into 
effect."     I  do  not  desire  at  this  moment 
to  bind  myself  or  noble  Lords  to  any  par- 
ticular words;   but  such  a  Resolution,  I 
think,  would  entirely  satisfy  those  who  only 
desire  to  have  a  security  for  the  future; 
and  I  confess  I  think  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  your  Lordships*  House,  and 
to  the  country  generally,  that  such  a  Reso- 
lution should  be  come  to  by  your  Lord- 
ships, rather  than  have  discussions,  wrang- 
lings,  and  altercations  with  reference  to 
particular  terms  or  words,   which  I  am 
bound  to  say  I  do  not  think  reflect  any 
very  great  credit  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
Legislature.     I  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  noble  Marquess,  whether,  look- 
ing to  the  future  policy  of  the  country. 


and  the  feelings  which  have  been  excited 
on  this  subject,  it  would  not  be  better  to 
conciliate  rather  than  to  aggravate  those 
feelings  by  the  consideration  of  questions 
bearing  on  the  past;  whether  such  a  course 
would  not  better  suit  his  views  and  those  of 
other  noble  Lords  acting  with  him;  and' 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  conducive  to 
the  good  feeling  of  this  House  that  such  a 
Resolution  should  be  adopted,  rather  than 
that  an  Amendment  should  be  moved  of  a 
character  which  would  lead  to  a  long  and 
acrimonious  discussion. 

The  MAR4iU£S8  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  he  was  sure  the  noble  Earl  would 
not  expect  him  at  once  to  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion he  had  made,  and  which  rather 
took  him  by  surprise.  He  did  not  think 
that  any  opposition,  or  rather  he  should 
say  hesitation,  would  have  been  shown  by 
the  noble  Earl  to  adopt  the  words  which 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  certainly 
thought  were  frankly,  fairly,  and  volun- 
tarily adopted  by  the  noble  Earl's  col- 
leagues in  another  place.  He  saw  great 
inconvenience  in  a  Resolution  being  adopt- 
ed by  this  House  different  from  that  of 
the  other  House.  He  would  not,  however, 
enter  on  the  subject  now,  nor  would  he 
express  any  decided  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  this  he  would  say,  with  reference 
to  something  that  fell  from  the  noble  Earl, 
that  it  should  not  be  the  fault  of  him  (the 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  if  any  wrang- 
lings,  unpleasant  altercations,  or  discus- 
sions arose  in  that  House  in  discussing 
that  question.  He  wished  to  bring  for- 
ward the  question  wholly  and  solely  on 
large  principles,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
he  thought  was  due  to  this  House  and  to 
so  important  a  matter. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY:  With  regard  to 
a  Resolution  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  House  will  be  aware  that  the 
Resolution  which  was  adopted  and  sanc- 
tioned by  a  very  large  majority,  was  not  a 
Resolution  proposed  by  either  side  of  the 
House,  but  one  which  was  accepted  as  a 
compromise  between  extreme  opinions,  and 
which  it  was  hoped  would  lead  to  a  satis- 
factory adjustment.  But  as  the  noble 
Marquess  wishes  to  take  into  consideration 
the  suggestion  I  have  thrown  out,  perhaps 
he  willabstain  from  placing  any  notice  on 
the  books  at  present ;  and  perhaps  on 
Thursday  he  will  say  what  course  he  in- 
tends to  pursue.  If  he  thinks  it  fit  to 
persevere  with  his  Motion,  it  will  then  be 
my  duty  to  offer  an  Amendment;  and  ho 
will  then  perhaps  not  have  any  objectioi^ 
2  C  2  ^  ^ 
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to  give  some  further  notice — say  from 
Thursday  to  that  day  week.  But  if  on 
Thursday  he  will  take  the  course  which  I 
think  desirahle,  then  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  summon  noble  Lords  who  are  now 
absent,  and  who  will  find  it  inconvenient 
to  attend  on  Monday. 

The  Marqubss  of  CLANRICARDE  : 
On  Thursday,  then,  I  will  give  the  notice. 

CLERGY  RESERVES  IN  CANADA. 

Lord  WODEHOUSE  asked  the  noble 
Earl  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
whether  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
lay  on  the  table  of  the  House  certain  cor- 
respondence relating  to  the  Clergy  Re- 
serves in  Canada  ? 

The  Earl  of  DESART  said,  the  cor- 
respondence was  not  yet  ripe  for  discus- 
sion: but  he  confessed  he  had  not  clearly 
heard  what  the  noble  Lord  asked,  owing 
to  the  conversation  going  on  in  the  House 
on  the  termination  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion. The  correspondence  that  had  taken 
place  on  the  subject  was  very  scanty,  but 
such  as  it  was,  there  was  no  objection  to 
its  production.  He  could  assure  the  noble 
Lord  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
this  subject.  It  was  now  fully  under  the 
consideration  of  his  right. hon.  Friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  he 
trusted  that  ere  long  some  final  settlement 
would  be  arrived  at,  which  would  be  con- 
sonant with  the  just  rights  of  all  parties 
concerned. 

OATHS  IN  CHANCERY  BILL. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
rose  simply  to  move  the  Second  Reading 
of  a  Bill  which  he  had  had  the  honour  to 
introduce  to  the  House  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion. The  purpose  of  it  was  to  give  a 
different  name  to  Masters  Extraordinary  in 
Chancery,  and  to  enable  all  solicitors  with- 
in ten  miles  of  London  to  act  in  the  same 
way  as  Masters  Extraordinary  formerly 
acted.  There  was  one  provision  in  the 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  saving  expense  in 
taking  evidence  under  deeds  and  wills.  He 
wished  to  take  that  opportunity  to  correct 
a  misapprehension  which  had  gone  abroad, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Act  to 
take  away  from  the  Masters  Extraordinary 
the  benefits  which  they  previously  had. 
No  such  intention  appeared  in  the  Bill; 
the  object  of  it  merely  was  to  give  them  a 
name  consonant  with  their  occupation. 

Bill  read  2%  and  committed. 
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The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  inhabitants  and 
owners  of  property  within  the  Parliamen- 
tary boundary  of  the  city  of  Cork,  com- 
plaining of  the  manner  in  which  the  officers 
charged  with  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
in  that  city  discharged  their  duty  at  the  last 
election,  and  praying  for  relief.  He  had 
intended  to  accompany  the  presentation  of 
the  petition  with  some  remarks  of  his 
own,  but  as  there  was  a  petition  in  re- 
ference to  this  election  under  consideration 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  he  should 
refrain  from  doing  so.  He  might,  how- 
ever, observe  that  for  two  days,  during  the 
election,  the  city  of  Cork  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  lawless  mob. 

The  Earl  of  BANDON  said,  he  merely 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
petition  presented  by  the  noble  Earl,  and 
to  state  that  he  could  bear  testimony  to 
the  disgraceful  conduct  represented  in  the 
petition. 

Lord  M0NTEA6LE  said,  he  observed 
that  the  petitioners  prayed,  amongst  other 
things,  that  the  House  would  devise  some 
mode  of  protecting  life  and  property  during 
elections  in  Ireland.  Without,  however, 
questioning  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  petition,  he  submitted  that  it  would  be 
disadvantageous  in  every  way,  if  their 
Lordships'  House  were  to  raise  discussions 
with  respect  to  matters  of  that  description, 
as  they  might  thereby  prejudice  the  impar- 
tial consideration  of  the  election  petition 
before  the  tribunals  appointed  to  try  their 
merits. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  1  do  not  think 
my  noble  Friend  behind  me  is  open  to  any 
censure  on  the  part  of  the  House,  or  of 
my  noble  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down, 
for  having  in  the  performance  of  his  duty, 
presented  a  petition,  couched  in  most  re- 
\  spectful  terms,  to  this  House,  asking  for 
the  intervention  of  Parliament  for  the  re- 
moval of  that  which,  if  it  did  exist  at  the 
last  election,  was  undoubtedly  a  great  evil; 
and  stating  facts  connected  with  the  lo- 
cality from  which  the  petition  proceeded 
which  were  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
petitioners  themselves,  and  on  which  they 
founded  their  prayer  for  some  remedial 
measures.  On  the  other  hand,  I  concur 
with  my  noble  Friend  that  a  lengthened 
discussion,  or  an  attempt  to  form  a  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  the  merits  of  a  parti- 
cular case,  ought  not  to  precede  an  inquiry, 
still  less  an  attempt  of  the  Legislature  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  upon  a  question  of 
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tbis  kind,  when  an  inquiry  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, take  place  before  tbe  proper  legal 
and  constitutional  tribunal  in  another 
place.  I  entirely  concur  with  my  noble 
Friend  that  such  a  course  would  be  both 
unwise  and  impolitic.  If  I  correctly  un- 
derstand my  noble  Friend  behind  me,  he 
does  not  propose  to  institute  any  inquiry 
at  the  present  moment.  This  case  of 
Cork  as  detailed  by  the  petitioners,  I  fear, 
is  by  no  means  a  single  one;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  in  the  course  of  the  approach- 
ing Session  of  Parliament  very  many  peti- 
tions of  a  similar  character  will  be  pre- 
sented by  different  parties  in  Ireland,  and 
will  nndergo  investigation,  on  oath,  before 
those  tribunals  which  are  appointed  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  inquiry  into  disputed 
elections.  I  think  that  before  those  Com- 
mittees it  is  very  possible  that  not  only 
local  but  much  general  information  of  veiy 
considerable  interest  and  importance  may 
be  produced;  and  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  if  the  result  should  be  that  not  only 
in  one  case  but  in  several — from  any  quar- 
ter or  by  any  body  of  men-*-the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  election  has  been  tam- 
pered or  interfered  with  in  Ireland — I  am 
far  from  saying  that  the  resalt  of  sudh  a 
mass  of  evidence  from  different  quarters 
may  not  justify  and  render  necessary  the 
intervention  of  the  Legislature  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  such  an  infringement 
of  the  law,  and  such  an  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  But,  for  the 
present,  while  I  cannot  concur  with  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Monteagle)  that 
my  noble  Friend  behind  me  is  open  to  any 
censure  for  having  presented  the  petition, 
I  entirely  agree  in  the  propriety  of  our 
neither,  in  this  nor  any  other  similar  case, 
prejudging  questions  which  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  competent  tribunals  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament. 

Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

UNIVERSITY  TESTS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  he  wished 
to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  of  very  pressing 
importance,  with  reference  to  academic 
tests  in  Scotland.  It  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  raise  any  discussion  on  the  subject, 
as  the  facts  were  sufficiently  known  to  the 
noble  Earl,  and  would  probably  before  long 
come  in  detail  under  the  consideration  of 
their  Lordships.  All  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  subject  must  be  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  incongruity  of  those  tests  with 


the  existing  circumstances  and  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Scotland.  He  was,  however,  fully 
sensible  of  the  difficulties  to  be  dealt  with  in 
determining  how  they  should  be  altered,  and 
whether  any  other  tests  should  be  substi- 
tuted. He  trusted  that  if  any  change  or 
modification  of  the  law  took  place,  it  would 
come  from  the  hands  of  the  Government.  He 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  attention  of 
the  Government  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  been  called  to  the  important  subject, 
and  that  if  they  had  continued  much  longer 
in  office,  they  would  have  laid  a  measure 
before  Parliament  with  a  view  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law.  The  present  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  in  Scotland  were  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  abilities  and  attainments, 
and  as  competent  as  any  of  their  predeces- 
sors to  deal  with  the  question.  He  thought 
it  of  importance  that  if  any  measure  was 
proposed,  it  should  proceed  from  those  who 
could  not  be  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the 
Established  Church.  It  was  on  that  ground 
he  urged  the  Government  to  take  the  sub- 
ject into  their  serious  consideration.  He 
hoped  the  noble  Earl  would  not  be  deterred 
from  entering  upon  it  by  finding  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  devise  any  measure  which 
would  meet  the  opinions  and  views  of  all 
parties.  From  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  parties,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
divisions  in  Scotland,  he  was  convinced  that 
if  the  noble  Earl  refrained  from  introducing 
a  measure  until  he  could  frame  one  which 
should  be  acceptable  to  all  parties,  he  had 
better  abandon  the  attempt  at  once,  as 
altogether  hopeless.  He  had  no  wish  to 
speak  with  the  slightest  disrespect  of  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  those  who  belonged 
to  the  Established  Church  in  Scotland,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  It  was  but  na- 
tural that  the  ecclesiastical  courts  which 
were  placed  in  the  peculiar  situation  of 
trustees  of  the  Church,  should  take  a 
somewhat  limited  and  technical  view  of  the 
question,  and  stand  on  her  legal  and  con- 
stitutional rights,  however  at  variance 
with  the  altered  circumstances  of  society. 
Though,  as  he  before  said,  he  was  anxious 
that  a  measure  should  originate  with  those 
who,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  were 
known  to  be  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
the  Established  Church,  he  did  not  desire 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  conci- 
liate all  opinions,  or  even  that  the  mea- 
sure should  receive  the  approbation  and 
approval  of- the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Hav- 
ing made  these  observations,  he  would  ask, 
whether  the  Government  intended,  during 
the  present  Session,  to^propose  jiny  alteroi^ 
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tion  or  modifioation  of  the  religioua  tests 
at  present  imposed  on  professors  preyious 
to  occupying  chairs  in  the  Universities  of 
Scotland  ? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  I  will  give  a 
plain  answer  to  the  noble  Duke.  Looking 
at  the  existing  state  of  the  law  and  the 
existing  practice  of  the  law,  and  looking, 
moreover,  at  the  altered  circumstances  of 
Scotland  in  regard  to  ecclesiastical  estab< 
lishraents,  I  certainly  do  not  consider  the 
present  state  of  things  as  one  calculated 
to  give  satisfaction;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  noble  Duke  has  himself  admitted  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion, which  is  one  calculated  to  excite  pe- 
culiarly strong  religious  feeling,  and  one, 
moreover,  the  noble  Duke  will  bear  in 
mind,  in  which  this  country  is  involved — 
one  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union  with  Scotland  having 
been  introduced  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scot- 
land, when  that  country  was  inc^brporated 
with  England,  with  an  united  Legislature 
in  which  the  Scottish  representatives  must 
necessarily  be  a  minority.  The  question 
of  the  possibility  of  altering  the  existing 
law  is  under  anxious  consideration  of 
the  Government,  assisted  by  the  present 
eminent  chief  law  officer  of  the  Crown  in 
Scotland.  I  must  say  that  while,  in  the 
first  place,  I  admit  that  the  present  state 
of  the  law  is  so  unsatisfactory  that  it 
might  be  possible  for  the  Government  to 
introduce  amendments,  yet  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  necessary,  in  dealing 
with  such  a  question,  to  have  peculiar  re- 
ference to  the  religious  feelings  of  a  large 
portion  of  Scotchmen  who  still  adhere  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  to  take  espe- 
cial care  that,  in  introducing  any  amend- 
ment into  the  law,  we  do  not  give  a  colour  to 
the  allegation  that  we  are  using  the  power 
of  the  majority  in  a  way  hostile  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  country,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  restrictions 
and  tests  on  which  that  Church  sets  great 
Talue,  because  they  necessarily  connect  the 
Universities  with  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Now, 
in  employing  those  words  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline, I  confess  that,  in  using  my  own 
judgment  on  the  subject,  and  without  hop- 
ing in  the  least  to  do  that  which  has  been 
adverted  to  by  the  noble  Duke — conciliat- 
ing the  views  of  all  parties — I  certainly 
would  have  been  very  desirous  to  have  seen 
a  distinction  drawn  between  two  distinct 
portions  of  the  tests — ^^namely,  those  which 


apply  to  doctrine  and  those  which  apply  to 
discipline.  I  believe  the  intention  of  the 
tests  to  be  to  secure  the  religious  character 
of  the  University,  and  also  its  adherence 
to  the  Presbyterian  doctrines  of  Scotland 
against  the  Episcopalians,  the  Romaa  Ca- 
tholics, or  any  other  body  of  men.  The 
point  of  discipline  is  one  altogether  of 
minor  importance.  It  always  happens  that 
in  proportion  as  religious  bodies  approach 
each  other  more  nearly  in  point  of  doc* 
trine,  the  more  earnestly  they  diflfer  about 
questions  of  discipline  and  points  of  minor 
importance;  and  I  apprehend  that  practi- 
cally these  tests  are  not  brought  to  bear 
against  Episcopalians,  but  are  enforced 
against  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  who  profess  the  doctrines,  yet  dis- 
sent from  the  discipline,  I  am,  however, 
ready  to  admit,  that  if  an  alteration  could 
be  made,  which,  without  altering  the  reli- 
gious and  Presbyterian  character  of  the 
Universities,  could  in  any  way  tend  to  re- 
concile the  great  bodies  into  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  is  at  this  moment  split, 
and  give  those  Universities  the  advantage 
of  the  talents  and  attainments  of  profes- 
sors belonging  to  the  different  denomina* 
tioirs,  such  a  measure  would  be  well  en- 
titled to  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. But,  as  I  said  l^efore,  looking  at 
the  difficulties  whieh  surround  the  ques-r 
tion,  I  cannot  undertake  to  promise  that  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
bring  forward  any  specific  measure  for  the 
amendment  of  the  law  with  regard  to 
those  tests. 

The  T)ina  of  ARGYLL  trusted  that  the 
opinions  which  had  been  expressed  by  the 
noble  Earl  would  have  a  good  effect  in 
Scotland.  It  should  be  recollected  that 
after  a  professor  had  been  admitted  by 
taking  those  tests,  the  ooclesiastical  courts 
of  the  Established  Church  had  no  power 
over  him,  and  the  declaration  that  he  was 
subject  to  their  discipline  was  a  mere  form. 
Though  it  had  the  effect  of  excluding  most 
eminent  men  from  the  chairs  of  the  Uni- 
versities, it  did  no  good.  There  were  some 
men  who  wished  for  the  abolition  of  all  re* 
ligious  tests,  but  in  that  opinion  he  was  not 
prepared  to  concur.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  Earl,  that,  touching  as  this  matter 
did  on  a  question  that  was  settled  by  the 
Act  of  Union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, it  was  but  right  they  should  act  with 
the  greatest  caution:  but  he  could  not  see 
how  a  measure  such  as  the  noble  Earl 
had  alluded  to,  being  a  minmum  change* 
eottld  injuriously  affect  the  iotereets  of  die 
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BtUblished  ChuFoh,  while  it  would  mats* 
rtally  oonduoe  to  edaoation  in  Scotland, 
and  admit  to  ibo  chairs  of  the  Universities 
many  mon  who  were  most  able  to  dis* 
charge  the  important  duties  conneeted  with 
them. 
House  adjoarned  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    OOMMONS, 

Tuesday,  November  30,  1852. 
Mivuvis.]    Pdsuo  B(ll.*^3*  Bank  Notes. 

TEi;  CAJIE  OF  MR.  3TKAD. 

yiMOUNT  GODBRICH  said,  he  wished 
to  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
relative  to  the  recent  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Francis  Stead  from  Prussia,  by  the  police 
authorities  of  Berlin.  It  appeared  that,  in 
the  month  of  August  last,  Mr.  Stead 
visited  Berlin,  and,  after  residing  there  for 
two  days,  was  arrested  by  the  police,  by 
whom  he  was  detained  in  custody  for  a 
whole  day,  at  the  expiration  of  which  pe«- 
riod  he  was  set  at  liberty,  with  an  intima* 
tbn  that  he  must  leave  Berlin  in  the 
course  of  six  hours,  and  that,  if  he  re- 
tamed,  he  would  be  committed  to  prison 
for  one  month.  He  (Viscount  Goderich) 
should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  Prus- 
sian Government  had  offidred  any  apology 
or  explanation  of  such  extraordinary  con- 
duet? 

LoED  STANLEY  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  stated  with  accuracy  the  ciroum' 
stances  which  had  accompanied  the  arrest 
of  Mr.  Stead.  Immediately  after  that 
event,  Mr.  Stead  had  very  properly  laid  a 
statement  of  his  case  before  Lord  Bloom* 
field,  our  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  who  repre- 
sented the  matter  to  the  Prus^tian  authori- 
ties, and  at  the  same  time  communicated 
with  the  Foreign  Office.  Lord  Bloomfield 
at  first  received  nothing  more  than  the 
usual  formal  reply,  that  inquiry  should  be 
instituted  and  explanation  given.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  little  time,  an  explanation 
was  offered  by  the  Prussian  Government, 
to  the  effect  thai  the  Prussian  police  had 
obtained  infiormation  from  England  that  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Stead  was  about  to 
leave  this  country,  and  that  he  was  impli- 
cated in  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the 
King  of  Prussia.  They  were  under  the 
imprseaion  that  Mr.  Francis  Stead  was  the 
person  so  described,  and  it  was  that  sus»- 
pieion  that  had  led  to  his  arrest  and  expul- 
•ioB.    The  Prussian  Geveniment  }iad  ex- 


pressed their  regret  at  the  circumstance, 
but  he  was  bound  to  say  that  their  expla- 
nation appeared  so  unsatisfactory,  that  an- 
other case  having  occurred  about  the  same 
time,  where  a  British  subject  was  treated 
with  almost  eoual  harshness,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  re- 
monstrate strongly  upon  the  subject  of 
their  proceedings  witn  the  Prussian  Go- 
vernment. It  was  due  to  Mr.  Stead  to 
say  that  nothing  which  had  occurred  in 
connexion  with  his  arrest  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  caloolated  to  affect  his 
character  injuriously. 

MINISTEES'  MONET  (IRELAND). 
Mr.  pagan  rose  to  submit  to  the 
House  the  Motion  which  stood  opposite  his 
name  in  the  notice  paper.  Having  on 
three  former  occasions  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment submitted  a  similar  Motion,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  trespass  at  any  great 
length  on  the  indulgence  of  the  House. 
But  as  he  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
many  hon.  Members  who  had  entered  Par- 
liament for  the  first  time,  and  who  knew 
but  little  of  the  subject  under  discussion, 
ho  felt  it  was  due  to  them,  and  to  the 
cause  of  which  he  was  the  humble  advo- 
cate, as  shortly  and  as  succinctly  as  he 
was  able,  to  place  before  the  House  the 
leading  features  of  the  question  at  issue. 
And,  first,  he  would  premise  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  interfering  with  the  Church 
Establishment — that  he  was  not  coming 
forward  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  or  the 
interests  of  the  Protestant  ministers  who 
receive  the  tax  called  Ministers'  Money — 
on  the  contrary,  as  he  would  show,  that 
his  Motion  had  their  approval  and  concur- 
rence, and  that  he  was  proposing  nothing 
at  variance  with  the  objects,  the  purposes, 
or  the  preamble  of  the  Church  Temporali- 
ties Act.  This  vexatious,  and  he  would 
call  it  odious,  impost,  amounted  to  the 
very  paltry  sum  of  15,000^  a  year  levied 
off  the  occupiers  of  houses  in  eight  cor- 
porate towns  in  Ireland  for  the  support 
and  maintenance — to  use  the  language  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament—- of  the  Protestants 
in  these  towns.  These  towns  were  Dub* 
lin,  Cork,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Kilkenny, 
Drogheda,  Clonmell,  and  Kiusale.  Now  it 
was  a  curious  circumstance  that  these 
towns  may  be  fairly  called  Roman  Catho- 
lic towns,  the  Roman  Catholic  population 
in  them  being  in  the  ratio  of  from  6  to  1, 
to  4  to  I.  The  intpoi-tant  towns  of  Ulster 
where  the  Protestant  population  preponde- 
rates— Belfisst,     Londonderry,    Armagh^ 
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Ennislillen,  and  Carrickfergus,  are  exempt 
from  this  impost.  But  it  is  not  only  that 
these  Roman  Catholic  towns  are  alone 
subject  to  this  tax ;  it  so  happens  that  in 
these  towns  it  is  most  unjustly  and  dis- 
proportionately levied  from  the  poor  Ro- 
man Catholic  inhabitants.  To  explain  this 
to  the  House  it  is  necessary  to  state  that 
the  valuation  for  Ministers'  Money  is  alto- 
gether distinct  and  different  from  the  poor- 
law  valuation.  In  the  first  place,  no  house 
can  be  valued  at  more  than  601.  for  Min- 
isters* Money,  though  its  actual  valuation 
under  the  poor-law  may  be  1002.  or  2002. 
Now  the  House  will  readily  perceive  that 
as  such  houses  are  occupied  by  the  weal- 
thier inhabitants,  who  are  generally  Pro- 
testants, there  is,  by  this  provision  of  the 
law  an  unjust  favouritism  shown  them. 
Bnt  that  is  not  all.  The  valuations  for 
Ministers'  Money  in  the  old  parts  of 
these  corporate  towns  are  of  a  very  remote 
date — in  some  cases  over  one  hundred 
years — as  the  law  is  that  there  can  be  no 
valuation  of  a  house  while  a  stone  of  the 
original  tenement  stands — even  though  it 
might  be  converted  into  cellars,  ware- 
houses, or  counting  houses,  which  are  not 
subject  to  the  tax.  Now,  at  the  time  when 
this  original  valuation  took  place,  the 
houses  in  these  quarters  were  occupied  by 
the  wealthy  inhabitants,  and  were  three 
or  four  times  more  valuable  than  they  are 
now  in  their  present  state  of  dilapidation 
and  deterioration,  and  consequently  these 
houses  are  subject  to  three  times  the  tax 
they  would  be  if  there  were  a  new  valua- 
tion. Now  these  houses  are  almost  exclu- 
sively occupied  by  poor  Roman  Catholics. 
There  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  these 
two  statements  of  what  the  law  is,  to  be 
found  in  page  21  of  the  Minutes  of  Evi- 
dence before  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ministers'  Money,  where  in  a  schedule 
furnished  by  one  of  the  witnesses  from  the 
city  of  Cork,  it  is  shown  that  while  one 
great  establishment  valued  under  the  poor- 
law  at  2,0002.  pays  but  the  maximum  of 
32.  Irish,  another  person  residing  in  a 
house  in  the  old  quarter  of  the  city,  valued 
now  under  the  poor-law  at  262.  pays  also 
the  maximum  rate — ^his  house  being  for- 
merly valued  at  the  full  value  of  602. 
There  is  another  strong  illustration  of  this 
inequality  in  the  city  of  Cork.  In  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Shandon,  principally 
inhabited  by  poor  Roman  Catholics,  the 
Ministers'  Money  in  1846  came  to  3002.', 
and  in  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in- 
habited by  a  wealthy  and  principally  Pro- 
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testant  population,  the  tax  was  then  stated 
at  8402.,  while  the  present  valuation  of  the 
one  does  not  exceed  6,0002.  and  that  of 
the  other  is  over  30,0002.  But  this  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  injustice.  These  poor 
people  are  subject  to  vexatious  distraints 
of  their  miserable  furniture,  if  they  are 
not  prepared  with  the  tax  for  the  support 
of  a  minister  of  a  religion  with  which  diey 
had  no  communion — for  the  support  of  a 
minister,  be  it  remembered,  who  believes 
it  to  be  his  duty  .to  revile  and  calumniate 
from  the  pulpit  the  religion  of  the  people 
who  thus  support  him.  He  would  harrow 
up  the  feelings  of  hon.  Members  were  he 
to  detail  the  miseries  which  the  collectors 
of  this  tax  have  inflicted  on  the  poor  Ro- 
man Catholic  occupiers  of  these  houses. 
But  his  object  was  not  to  irritate;  he  would 
therefore  forbear.  To  do  the  Protestant 
ministers  who  receive  this  impost  justice, 
they  are  all  anxious  to  have  it  abolished. 
This  was  the  wish  of  several  Protestant 
clergymen  who  were  examined  before  the 
Select  Committee,  Dr.  West  of  Dublin, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Elms  of  Limerick.  It  was 
the  opinion  also  of  Dr.  Higgin,  then  Dean 
of  Limerick,  and  he  had  himself  communi- 
cations from  the  present  Dean,  Dr.  Kir- 
wan,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
exemplary  dignitaries  of  the  Established 
Church.  And  if  he  recollected  rightly, 
there  was  one  clergyman  examined  before 
the  Select  Committee  who  stated  that  he 
ceased  to  collect  the  tax  at  all,  it  was  so 
truly  odious  to  the  people  and  to  his  own 
feelings.  But  it  is  said  that  all  this  in- 
justice— this  inequality  may  be  got  rid  of 
by  transferring  the  tax  from  the  occupiers 
to  the  landlords — and  by  valuing  all  ac- 
cording to  the  poor-law  valuation.  Now 
in  reply  to  this,  he  would  say  that  this 
would  not  get  rid  of  the  odious  nature  of 
the  tax — of  the  rancorous  religious  feeling 
which  it  engenders.  It  is  in  evidence  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  that  the  land- 
lords of  house  property  in  Dublin  and  in 
other  towns  are  principally  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  therefore  this  transference  would 
not,  like  the  tithe  rent-charge,  be  placing 
the  payment  on  Protestant  landlords.  Mr. 
Crean,  a  most  intelligent  witness  before 
the  Committee,  and  Dr.  Higgin,  Protes- 
tant Bishop  of  Limerick,  strongly  corrobo- 
rated this  view.  He  felt  satisfied  that  if 
the  grievous  nature  of  this  tax  was  in 
1833  submitted  to  the  present  Earl  of 
Derby,  then  Mr.  Stanley,  when  he  intro- 
duced to  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
his  Church  Temporalities  BiU,  that  noble 
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Lord  would  have  included  it  in  his  Bill, 
for  the  arguments  he  used  against  Church 
Cess  applied  with  treble  force  to  Minis- 
ters' Money;  in  fact,  the  arguments  he 
used  raised  a  strong  presumption  that  he 
did  intend  to  include  this  assessment  in 
the  provisions  of  the  73rd  section  of  the 
Chnrch  Temporalities  Act.  This  clause 
is  very  important  in  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion now  under  consideration.  It  runs 
thus : — 

"  And  be  it  eiuusted,  that  all  parishes  and  pUoes 
where,  by  Tirtue  of  any  law,  statute,  or  custom, 
proTision  may  heretofore  have  been  nude  by  ves- 
try or  assessment,  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
ourate,  lecturer,  clerk,  or  other  minister,  or  assis- 
tant, in  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  such 
provision  by  vestry  or  other  assessment  shall, 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  wholly 
cease  and  determine,  and  it  shall  and  may  be  law- 
ful for  said  Commissioners  under  said  Act,  by  and 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  said  annual  tax,  and  other 
funds  aforesaid,  by  this  Act  vested  in  them,  to 
provide  for  all  such  purposes." 

Now,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  words 
"  Protestant  minister "  are  used  in  the 
Act  of  Parliament  as  designating  the  per- 
aon  who  was  to  receive  Ministers'  Mo- 
ney, it  was  not  wonderful  that  the  un- 
learned should  imagine  that  this  clause 
comprehended  this  obnoxious  tax,  and  un- 
doubtedly if  the  word  "  minister  "  had  pre- 
ceded the  word  curate  in  the  clause,  the 
enactment  would  have  been  complete. 
Now,  though  he  had  been  hitherto  unsuc- 
cessful in  bringing  this  question  before 
Parliament,  he  felt  somewhat  confident 
of  success  now  for  three  distinct  reasons. 
He  was  confident,  in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause of  the  recommendation  of  the  Select 
Committee,  made  after  a  most  anxious 
inquiry,  and  made  in  conformity  to  the 
Tiews  he  had  always  entertained.  This 
recommendation  is  embraced  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  the  report : — 

"  In  this  state  of  things,  your  Committee  think 
it  inenmbent  upon  them  to  state  that  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  funds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners may  be  rendered  avaihible  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Mioisters*  Money,  and  recommend  that, 
with  that  view,  an  amendment  of  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act  may  be  made.  Your  Com- 
mittee are  aware  that  the  adoption  of  this  mea- 
sure will  involve  the  interposition  of  a  new  trust, 
and  the  postponement  or  relinquishment  of  some 
of  the  ulterior  objects  contemplated  by  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act ;  but  any  objection  founded  on 
the  displacement  of  the  original  objeets  of  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act  will  be  more  than 
countervailed  by  the  great  advantages  which, 
in  a  social,  moral,  and  religious  view,  will 
arise  from  the  removal  of  an  obstacle  to  those 
feelings  of  amity  and  good  will,  which  it  will  be 
essentiaUy  oondaoiTS  to  the  general  interest  of 


the  country  to  encourage  between  the  working 
Protestant  Clergy  and  the  great  body  of  the  com- 
munity, amongst  whom,  in  the  cities  and  towns  of 
Ireland,  their  duties  are  usefully  and  honourably 
performed." 

Now,  he  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  the 
report.  He  did  not  require  the  Commis- 
sioners to  "postpone"  or  '*  relinquish " 
the  ulterior  objects  contemplated  by  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act.  He  was  in  a 
position  to  show  that  the  amount  of  Minis- 
ters' Money  may  be  included  in  the  per- 
manent expenditure  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  without  requiring  them  to 
lessen  their  present  expenditure  for  Church 
purposes.  This  he  would  come  to  by-and- 
by.  He  was  confident,  in  the  second 
place,  of  success,  because  of  the  solemn 
pledges  given  in  the  face  of  Parliament  to 
him,  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) when  Prime  Minister  of  England^ 
and  to  Mr.  Reynolds  last  year  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  (Mr.  Walpole),  that  they 
would  bring  in  a  measure  to  abolish  this 
tax  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee.  Now  he  could  assure 
the  noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  the  result  in  Ireland  of  these 
pledges  was,  that  the  clergy  found  extreme 
difficulty  in  collecting  their  incomes,  and 
he  was  informed  that  in  Kilkenny  the  peo- 
ple absolutely  refused  to  pay  at  all.  This 
reminded  him  of  the  celebrated  expression 
used  on  one  important  occasion  by  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Derby.  He  announced  in  his 
speech  in  Parliament  "  the  extinction  of 
tithes,"  and  the  consequence  of  that  de- 
claration was,  no  tithes  could  be  afterwards 
collected,  and  the  massacre  at  Gurtroe 
was  the  consequence.  Now,  he  assured 
the  noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  their  declarations  had  produced 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  very  similar 
feeling,  and  it  was  dangerous  and  unwise 
to  disappoint  them.  Lastly,  and  above 
all,  he  felt  confident  of  success,  because  of 
the  Tery  great  increase  in  the  revenues  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  since  the 
year  1848,  when  the  Select  Committee 
made  the  report  they  did — and  which  re- 
moves all  difficulty  and  takes  away  all 
excuse  from  the  Government  or  the  House. 
This  brought  him  to  the  consideration  of' 
the  most  important  branch  of  the  subject, 
namely,  the  question  of  a  substitute.  The 
three  great  sources  of  permanent  revenue 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners are — the  see  estates,  suspended 
dignities  and  benefices,  and  the  tax  on 
bishoprics  and  benefices.    iNow.  thejin- 
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eoiMB  imv^  from  theta  three  sottrees  in 
1847  and  1852,  are  m  follows  :-- 

S«0£8Uto8  £32,638  £d0,869 

Suspended  Dignities 

and  Benefices   ...      11,531  15,749 

Tax    on    Benellees 

and  Bishoprics  ...       7,541  11,785 


Total £51,710 


£77,793 


bejag  fto  inereafte  of  26,0002.,  and  the  en- 
tire peraianeat  revenue  was  estimated  bj 
the  EoclesiaAtieal  Oommisstoners  to  be 
71,574.  The  actual  receipts  up  to  Au- 
gust. 1852.  were  90.677i.,  or  19,000/. 
awplos  ;  and  tfaia  was  likely  to  be  largely 
inereased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
penditure  had  decreased  from  67,677Z. 
m  1847,  to  54,2142.  in  1852.  And  this 
was  to  be  ezpeoted,  because  of  course  year 
after  year  the  expenditure  for  rebuilding 
and  for  repairs  must  of  necessity  dimiuish. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  what  beeame  of 
the  money  ?  The  answer  is  simple — ^rer 
28,0002,  last  year  was  invested  in  the 
fisnda,  and  10,0002.  paid  for  annual  in- 
stalment to  Government  for  the  loan  of 
100,0002.  steriing  at  the  commencement 
of  their  Act.  Ho  had  then  fiilly  demon- 
•trated  that  there  now  existed  ample  funds 
to  induce  the  House  to  assent  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Select  Committee. 
But  he  would  not  rest  there.  He  was  in 
a  position  to  show  that,  if  his  proposition 
waa  adopted,  the  revenues  of  the  Oommis- 
ebners  would  be  vastly  increased  from  a 
source  which  now  yielda  but  a  very  trifling 
comparative  amount.  Under  the  provisions 
of  ihe  Church  Temporalities  Act,  the  ten- 
aats  of  bishops'  leases  being  a  tenure  of 
twenty-one  years — are  enabled,  if  they 
agree  to  the  terms  now  imposed  under 
that  Act — to  convert  by  purchase  thdr  ten- 
ure into  perpetttitles,  and  the  amount  of 
this  purchase-money  goes  into  the  funds 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Now 
the  entire  value  of  these  perpetuities  waa 
valued  by  Mr.  Finlayson,  the  great  calcu- 
lator, at  1,200,0802 of  this  sum  nearly 

700,0002.  baa  not  yet  come  into  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners.  Now  it  is  evidently 
tlie  interest  of  the  Commissioners  to  induce 
the  tenants  of  see  estates  to  purchase  these 
perpetuities,  and  their  refusing  to  do  so 
IS  of  service  to  no  person.  Supposing,  for 
inatance,  that  the  tenants  under  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  declined  to  convert  their 
leases  into  perpetuities.  In  that  case  the 
Commissioners  would  derive  no  benefit  from 
the  Archbishop's  estates;  but  if  these  per- 
petuities were  purchased,  the  whole  amoout 
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of  the  purohaae-money  would  com^  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Commiasiooers  without  di'-. 
mioLshing  one  penny  the  Archbishop's  in«- 
come,  or  taking  anything  from  the  tenant 
without  giving  him  a  full  equivalent.  Now, 
it  appears,  that  under  the  advice  of  an  At» 
tomey  General  for  Ireland,  the  mode  of 
computing  the  valno  of  these  perpetuities  is 
altered  so  seriously  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  tenants  that  the  annual  receipts  from 
perpetuities  have  diminished  from  30,0002. 
and  40,0002.  down  to  3,8202.  sterling,  re- 
ceived in  1851  >  aod  3*8002.  received  in 
1852.  In  former  years  the  purchaae" 
money  was  ascertained  by  taking  what 
was  called  the  diocesan  value,  and  calcu- 
lating that  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  ^d 
from  this  amount  deducting  the  preeent 
value  of  the  tenant's  interest,  and  then 
allowing  4  per  cent  bonus.  At  present  it 
is  the  real  bond  JI4e  market  value  which  a 
solvent  tenant  would  pay  for  it  from  year 
to  year,  which  is  estimated  at  twenty  years* 
purchase.  This  market  value  is  considera- 
bly higher  than  the  diocesan  value.  Now. 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  fifteen  years' 
purchase  is  the  highest  rate  given  in  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Court,  for  property  sub- 
ject to  a  high  head  rent,  it  will  be  at  onee 
seen  how  impossible  it  is  to  expect  the 
tenants  will  make  these  purchases  without 
much  greater  encouragement.  He  would 
propose,  then,  without  altering  the  present 
mode  of  calculation,  to  allow  a  bonna  of 
10  per  cent  instead  of  4.  This  would 
bring  the  rate  of  purchase  down  to  seven- 
teen years,  which,  considering  the  heavy 
head  rent  reserved,  was  quite  enough  for 
the  perpetuity.  If  this  were  done,  he  was 
quite  confident  the  funds  of  the  Commis- 
sioners would  enormously  increase.  Again, 
at  the  commencement  of  their  Act,  the 
Commissioners  were  allowed  to  make  in- 
come of  the  annual  receipts  of  the  per- 
petuity purchase-money ;  and  it  was  only 
in  1844  that  Lord  Heytesbury  dureeted 
them  to  fund  these  receipts.  Now,  seeing 
what  a  large  and  almost  exhaustless  fund 
was  this  perpetuity  purchase-money,  ha 
proposed  until  the  permanent  revenue  ef 
the  Commissioners  furUier  increased,  to 
allow  the  Commissioners,  if  they  thought 
necessary,  to  appropriate  a  part  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  perpetuity  money  to  be  the 
suDstitute  for  Ministers'  Money,  Again, 
it  appears  that  the  tenants  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  are  not  bound  to 
pay  their  renewal  fines  every  year,  and 
they  need  not  rouaw  until  the  very  last 
year  of  their  timaacy,  and  than  tho  Coot* 
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misnoners  oannot  refuse  renewing  for  tbem 
00  receiWog  the  renewal  fine.  This  new 
construction  of  the  law  diminishes  very 
considerably  the  income  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. To  remedy  this,  an  Amendment 
of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  was  pro* 
posed  by  the  Commissioners.  This  Amend- 
ment, which  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Report,  he  proposed  to  embody  in  his 
Billf  and  thus  in  another  important  way 
increase  the  income  of  the  Commissioners. 
Again,  the  under-tenants  of  bishops'  lands 
holding  under  Mies  quotie$  leases  were  al- 
lowed to  purchase  the  perpetuity  of  their 
holdings.  But  there  was  such  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  value  of  their  interests 
that  no  purchases  could  be  effected.  To 
enable  this  to  be  effectually  done,  the  Corn* 
miesioners  also  drew  up  a  set  of  clauses, 
which  are  also  printed  in  the  Appendix. 
These  clauses,  if  they  became  law,  would 
again  very  considerably  increase  their  re- 
Tenue,  and,  therefore,  he  proposed  to  in- 
troduce them  in  his  Bill,  if  he  were  allowed 
to  bring  it  in.  Lastly,  he  proposed  that 
the  OoTemment  should  relinquisn  any  fur- 
ther claim  on  the  funds  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  outstanding  debt.  Of  the 
100,0002.  which  was  lent  to  them  at  the 
eommeoeement  of  the  Commission,  20,000/. 
principal  is  still  due,  though  the  principal 
and  interest  already  paid  come  to  120.000{. 
This  money  was  borrowed  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  Church  purposes  at  a  time  when 
no  revenue  existed,  the  Legislature  having 
abandoned  all  claims  for  the  arrears  due 
of  Church  cess.  Having  given  up  these 
arrears,  the  money  lent  to  replace  them 
might  reasonably  be  charged  on  the  Con- 
solidated Fund;  and  certainly  it  would  not 
now  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the  balance 
due  should  be  wiped  off*,  if  it  tended  to 
the  final  settlement  of  this  vexed  question. 
One  million  sterling  was  paid  the  clergy  in 
lieu  of  the  arrears  due  to  them  of  tithes. 
20,000{.  would  not,  therefore,  be  a  great 
sacrifice  for  a  great  nation  to  make  towards 
the  tranquillity  and  contentment  of  eyen 
a  small  portion  of  the  Catholic  people  of 
Ireland.  He  had  placed  before  tne  House 
the  proposition  which  he  made  for  the 
abolition  of  Ministers*  Money.  He  assur- 
ed the  House  that  he  was  actuated  by  no 
sectarian  or  party  feeling  in  making  this 
Motion.  He  did  so  with  the  sanction  and 
eonourrenoe  of  many  respected  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church.  Its  success  would 
give  great  satisfaction  in  Ireland.  He  en- 
treated the  House  to  grant  the  prayers  of 
the  petitsooers  for  relief  iu  the  matter,  and 


it  would  tend  much  to  secure  the  confidence 
and  gratitude  of  the  Irish  people. 

Mr.  lawless  seconded  the  Motion. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 
"  That  thig  House  will,  upon  Tburida^  oext, 
reiolye  itieif  into  a  ConunittM,  to  tsko  into  con* 
Bidoration  the  Lav  relating  to  the  Rate  or  Tax 
called  MuuBters*  Mouey,  in  Ireland,  with  the  view 
to  repeal  ao  much  thereof  as  relates  to  the  said 
Bate  or  Tax ;  and  fiirther  to  take  into  eoosidera- 
tion  the  Act  3  sod  4  Will.  4,  o.  37,  called  the 
*  Church  Temporalities  Act,*  for  the  purpose  of 
ameudiog  the  same,  so  as  to  provide  thereby  a 
substitute  out  of  the  Revepues  of  the  Ecolesi- 
astical  Commissioners  as  a  provision  £>r  the 
Protestant  Ministers  in  certain  eorporate  towns 
in  Ireland,  in  lieu  of  the  annual  sums  now  re* 
oeived  by  tbem  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Act 
17  and  18  Charles  2,  c.  7.'* 

Mr.  WALPOLB  said,  that  the  bon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  fpr  the  city  of 
Cork  (Mr.  Fagan)  had  brought  forward 
his  Motion  in  a  spirit  of  great  moderation 
and  good  temper,  and  that  he  had  done 
everything  which  he  could  to  avert  a  reli* 
gious  discussion.  It  would  be  his  endea* 
▼our  to  follow  the  excellent  example  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  set,  while  explaining 
the  views  which  he  (Mr.  Walpofe)  toot 
upon  this  subject,  and  the  course  which  the 
Government  intended  to  pursue.  He  be* 
iieved  that  there  were  inconveniences  at- 
tending this  impost,  and  objections  to  it 
which  ought  to  be  removed.  The  objections 
pointed  out  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  aa  to 
the  mode  of  valuation  were  very  eonaider- 
able,  and  he  believed  that  some  alleviation 
of  the  hardships  they  produced  was  ex- 
pedient and  necessary.  The  House  was 
probably  aware  that  a  house  rented  at  60/. 
a  year  was  valued  at  60r,  although  it 
might  be  worth  treble  that  money,  and 
thai  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  the  same 
assessment  remained  in  force,  although  the 
houses  had  fallen  into  decay.  But  there 
was  another  objection  stronger  than  these, 
and  that  was  that  the  clergymen  them- 
selves objected  to  receive  their  money  from 
their  poorer  Roman  Catholic  fellow-suV* 
jects.  Perhaps  the  House  would  permit 
him  to  draw  attention  to  the  Report  upon 
the  subject  drawn  up  by  that  able  and 
eloquent  statesman  whom  they  bad  lostf 
Richard  Lalor  Sheil.  After  stating  seve^ 
ral  objections,  the  Report  goes  on  to 
say— 

"But  the  paramount  objection  to  ministers' 
money  is  of  a  political  and  religious  kind.  The 
direct  payment  of  an  ecclesiastical  tax  from 
Roman  Catholic  occupiers  to  Protestant  incum- 
bents, as  a  remuneration  for  Berviees  in  which  the 
former  do  not  partitipate,  is  as  obnoxiove  as 
^uroh  eesfl,  and  since  its  abolition,  and  the  oom* 
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mntation  of  tithes,  is  the  only  remaining  impost 
which  is  immediately  levied  upon  the  Roman 
Catholic  occupier,  who  is  not  also  owner  of  the 
premises  in  respect  of  which  the  charge  is  made. 
This  tax  is  rendered  more  obnoxious  by  the  course 
pursued  in  reference  to  other  ecclesiastical  de- 
mands, and  is  regarded  as  the  remnant  of  a  sys- 
tem of  which  the  continuance  has  been  practically 
condemned.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  popular  odium  attaches  to  this  tax,  nor  is  it 
to  those  by  whom  it  is  paid  that  this  antipathy  is 
confined.  This  source  of  livelihood  is  an  object 
of  aversion  to  the  clergy,  by  whom  it  is  most 
painfully  collected  from  the  reluctant  and  the 
poor.  Several  clergymen  have  been  examined  in 
the  course  of  this  inquiry,  all  of  whom  concur  in 
the  expression  of  a  strong  desire  on  their  own  part, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  that  some  substi- 
tute for  ministers*  money  may  be  provided.  From 
a  feeling  of  compassion,  which  does  them  great 
honour,  and  from  an  anxiety  to  avoid  a  collision 
with  those  towards  whom  they  are  placed  in  the 
relation  of  pecuniary  creditors,  and  not  of  reli- 
gious pastors,  the  Protestant  incumbents  have 
made  large  sacrifices  of  their  incomes.  Evidence 
was  given  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roe,  formerly  a 
rector  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  had  for  nine  years 
relinquished  a  claim  from  which  bis  principal  sup- 
port was  derived.  It  is  obvious  that  some  mea- 
sure should  be  adopted  to  rescue  the  clergy,  by 
whom  important  duties  are  performed  in  the 
towns  already  mentioned,  from  the  deprivations 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  Ministers*  money  ope- 
rates as  a  tax  upon  the  lenity  of  those  who  have 
hardly  any  other  income  for  their  maintenance. 
Strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  a  mode 
of  payment  attended  with  so  much  hardship  to  the 
clergy  themselves  should  be  discontinued,  our 
attention  has  been  directed  to  various  expedients 
which  have  been  presented  in  lieu  of  this  tax. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  oonmitttation  of 
ministers*  money,  grounded  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  the  commutation  of  tithes,  should  be 
adopted;  but  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
proprietors  of  houses  is  so  great,  and  after  the 
remedy  by  distress  had  been  aboUshed,  the  diffi- 
culty that  must  attend  the  collection  of  the  com- 
muted tax,  and  the  litigation  in  which  the  clergy 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  involved  in  suing  for 
small  sums,  of  which  the  payment  would  be  re- 
sisted from  the  motives  which  are  now  in  opera- 
tion, induce  the  belief  that  this  project  ought  not 
to  be  entertained.  Neither  do  the  Committee  con- 
ceive that  the  mischief  for  which  it  is  essential  to 
find  a  cure  would  be  alleviated  by  any  process  of 
redemption  which  could  be  devised.  If  voluntary 
it  would  be  inoperative ;  and  if  compulson  was  to 
be  resorted  to,  an  aggravation  of  evil  would  en- 
sue.  A  charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund 
would  be  repudiated  by  the  people  of  England. 
Convinced  that  by  none  of  these  means  a  satis&c- 
fiMitory  abolition  of  this  tax  could  be  brought 
about,  your  Committee  directed  their  attention  to 
the  fiind  administered  through  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  by  the  application  of  which  the 
purposes  formerly  efiected  by  church  cess  have 
been  so  usefully  accomplished." 

He  would  not  object  to  a  Committee  of 
the  House  to  take  into  consideration  the 
subject,  although  he  should  have  felt  it 
bis  duty  to  object  to  an  abstract  Resolu- 
Mr.  Walpoh 


tion  which  had  for  its  object  the  abolition 
of  the  tax.  For  the  House  should  recol- 
lect it  was  not  an  impost  upon  persons, 
but  upon  property;  and  the  House  could 
not  admit  that  property  was  to  be  relieved 
from  the  burdens  of  an  impost,  merely 
because  there  was  an  inconvenience  at- 
tending its  collection.  If  the  House 
abolished  the  tax  simplicUer,  they  would 
leave  tte  clergymen  in  those  towns  in 
which  the  tax  at  present  was  levied  totally 
without  any  means  of  discharging  their 
duties.  Upon  this  point  the  evidence  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  0 'Sullivan  was  conclusive. 
He  said  that  the  Protestant  clergymen 
were  generally  opposed  to  Ministers'  Mo- 
ney, and  he  thought  that  they  would 
prefer  receiving  their  stipends  in  any  other 
mode.  Ho  would  quote  from  the  Report 
the  answers  to  Questions  1863  to  1869  : — 

"  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion  regarding  the  effect  of  ministers*  money 
in  Cork  ? — Certainly  ;  as  an  officiating  clergyman 
among  the  people,  it  necessarily  has  come  under 
my  notice.  You  consider  the  tax  to  be  very  ob- 
noxious ? — Particularly  so.  Have  you  had  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  as  well  as  to  members  of  your  own 
persuasion  on  the  subject  ? — To  a  great  many, 
hiy  and  clergy.  Are  the  Protestants,  generally 
speaking,  opposed  to  ministers'  money  ? — The 
Protestants  of  Cork,  principally;  I  tMnk  they 
prefer  any  other  mode  of  payment  for  the  cleigy. 
Does  the  collection  of  ministers*  money  lead  to 
discord  and  rancorous  feeling  as  between  the  clergy 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Cork  ? — I  would  hardly 
call  it  a  rancorous  feeling ;  there  is  a  feeling  q£ 
dissatis&ction,  and  a  feeling  that  it  is  an  injustice ; 
but  except  in  cases  hero  and  there,  where  collec- 
tors may  have  been  oppressive,  there  in  no  feeling 
of  rancour.  The  inhabitants  of  Cork,  I  presume, 
would  think  that  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church,  who  have  duties  to  perform,  should  not  be 
deprived  of  their  livelihood  ? — On  the  contrary,  I 
think  that  the  general  impression  among  the 
respectable  classes  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Cork, 
and  indeed  generally,  is,  that  any  arrangement 
which  would  take  from  the  present  incumbents 
their  iuU  amount  of  subsistence,  becoming  their 
rank  as  clergymen  and  gentlemen,  would  be  un- 
just. And  you  say  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  that  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  in  Cork  should  be  paid 
fully  for  the  duties  they  perform? — No  doubt; 
and  as  I  know  that  my  examination  must  be  a 
short  one,  I  hope  I  do  not  intrude  on  the  Com- 
mittee in  saying  that  from  experience  for  the  last 
several  years,  as  secretary  to  the  relief  committee 
of  Cork,  there  has  been  such  a  cordial  feeling  bo- 
tween  the  clergy  of  both  Churches,  they  have 
acted  so  well  and  so  zealously  together,  that  I  do 
believe  that  if  this  cause  of  irritation  were  re- 
moved in  cities  a  very  beneficial  change  would 
be  produced  upon  the  face  and  surface  of  so- 
ciety." 

When  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  was 
passed,  a  clause  was  brought  in  expressly 
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to  keep  alive  Ministers'  Money.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  the  fands  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commission  were  now  sufficient 
to  justify  the  appropriation  of  a  portion  of 
them,  to  get  rid  of  an  impost  which  was  a 
cause  of  disagreement  between  Roman  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants  in  Ireland.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  should  first  prove  that 
those  funds  were  sufficient;  because  by  the 
Church  Temporalities  Act  trusts  were  im- 
posed upon  those  funds  which  must  be 
discharged — 1st,  to  provide  what  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  celebration  of  service  in 
the  church;  2nd,  for  the  payment  of  sex- 
tons and  clerks ;  3rd,  for  the  repair  of  the 
churches;  4:th,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  churchyards;  5th,  for  building  new 
churches;  and,  6th,  for  augmenting  the 
smaller  livings.  It  was  clear  that  all  the 
preceding  trusts  down  to  the  last  must  be 
satisfied  before  funds  could  be  appropriated 
to  the  obje(!t  proposed.  But  he  was  told, 
in  point  of  fact,  that  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  were  not  suf- 
ficient for  any  such  purpose,  and  he  should 
object  that  those  funds  should  be  taken 
away  from  the  great  purposes  for  which 
they  were  placed  in  their  hands  until  those 
purposes  were  satisfied.  The  House  should 
not  altogether  forget  that  a  great  portion 
of  those  funds  came,  in  fact,  from  a  rate 
or  charge  now  placed  by  virtue  of  that  Act 
upon  the  benefices  of  all  clergynjen  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  that  charge  varying 
from  2^  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  per  an- 
num upon  the  value  of  the  benefices.  That 
portion  of  the  fund,  therefore,  was  derived 
from  the  clergy  themselves,  and  to  do 
away  with  this  impost,  and  to  place  it  in 
the  bands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, would  amount  to  first  depriving 
the  clergy  of  a  great  portion  of  their 
incomes,  and  taxing  them  afterwards. 
He  assured  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  he 
had  taken  great  pains  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion. He  had  had  much  conversation  with 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  with  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attoniey  General  for  Ireland,  upon  the 
subject.  The  result  of  all  those  commu- 
nications was,  that  ho  thought  the  matter 
could  be  settled,  and  the  last  conversation 
which  be  had  had  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
upon  the  subject,  when  in  England  the 
other  day,  was  in  fact  arranging  the 
greater  portion  of  the  measure  which  he 
thought  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  bring  forward  after  the  recess. 
There  were  details  in  the  measure,  however, 


which  required  information  before  he  could 
finally  give  his  assent  to  it.  That  was  the 
state  of  the  case  as  far  as  the  Government 
was  concerned.  Under  those  circumstances, 
thinking  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
with  reference  to  the  question,  but  that  it 
should  be  done  with  great  deliberation,  he 
should  certainly  not  attempt  to  negative 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman;  and  if 
he  would  accept  what  he  (Mr.  Walpole) 
now  proposed  — namely,  that  by  way  of 
an  Amendment  he  should  move  the  pre- 
vious question,  he  would  undertake  s^ter 
the  recess  to  bring  the  matter  forward. 

Mr.  MURPHY  said,  it  was  quite  ap- 
parent that  this  was  a  subject  which  was 
not  mixed  up  with  any  spirit  of  sectarian- 
ism, but  was  one  with  reference  to  which 
those  who  differed  in  religion  might  agree 
in  point  of  chanty,  and  which  it  was  as 
esseptial  for  Protestants  as  for  Catholics 
should  be  speedily  settled.  But  be  asked 
what  further  pledge  had  they  now  for  its 
settlement  than  they  had  had  from  a  series 
of  Governments  ?  It  was  now  some  eleven 
years  since  he  had  first  presented  this  ques- 
tion to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and 
he  was  then  met  by  the  Government  with 
words  as  conciliatory  in  spirit  as  those 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  had  just  made  use  of.  The  an- 
swer had  always  been  that  they  concurred 
in  the  propriety  of  abolishing  this  impost, 
and  that  they  believed  it  to  be  a  vexatious 
one,  engendering  heartburnings;  but,  while 
they  made  specious  promises  from  time  to 
time,  nothing  had  been  done.  In  his  opin- 
ion they  ought  to  have  a  more  definite  pro- 
mise, and  they  ought  to  be  informed  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  measure  proposed  to  be 
introduced.  Another  very  great  objection 
to  this  impost  was  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  levied.  Houses  which  formerly  let  at 
high  rents,  were  now  occupied  by  poor  fa- 
milies, at  2s,  or  3^.  a  week.  The  rating 
was  still  kept  up  to  the  maximum;  and  it 
often  happened  the  last  remnant  of  house- 
hold goods  was  torn  from  these  wretched 
people  to  satisfy  this  unjust  demand,  whilst 
many  rich  Protestants,  who  were  more  in 
arrear,  were  never  distrained  upon  at  all. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  objection  to 
the  proposition  were  founded  merely  on 
the  fact  that  this  was  a  charge  imposed 
upon  property,  and  not  upon  persons,  let 
him  look  at  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee upon  the  Edinburgh  Annuity  Tax, 
which  was  a  precisely  analogous  case,  and 
he  would  there  see  it  recommended  that 
the  funds  should  be  taken  from  the  Church,^ 
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and  remitted  from  the  property  of  Edin- 
burgh. If  that  were  a  wise  proposition 
with  regard  to  a  rich  city  like  Edin- 
burgh, surely  injustice  it  should  be  applied 
to  Ireland,  where  many  houses  which  had 
once  been  valuable  belonged  to  most  im- 
poverished owners,  upon  whom  this  tax 
pressed  with  peculiar  severity.  He  pressed 
it  upon  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Fagan),  that 
he  should  not  be  contented  with  this  sort 
of  yea-and-nay  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  that  he  should  rest  satis- 
fled  with  nothing  short  of  a  declaration 
that  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  had 
prepared  a  Bill,  or  were  about  to  draw  one; 
that  such  a  Bill  should  be  laid  upon  the 
table  after  the  recess;  and  that  it  should 
sweep  away  the  anomaly  of  an  impoverish- 
ed Roman  Catholic  population  paying  for  a 
ministration  which  they  did  not  receive. 
They  had  abolished  Tithes  and  Cess,  and, 
if  they  did  not  adopt  this  principle,  his  be- 
lief was  that  it  would  prove  to  be  but  the 
narrow  end  of  the  wedge,  which,  as  the 
refusal  in  the  East  Redford  case  had  oc- 
casioned the* Reform  Bill,  might  have  the  ef- 
fect of  materially  interferring  with  the  entire 
establishment  of  the  Church  in  Ireland. 

Mh.  NAPIER  said,  when  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  stated  last  Session,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  take  this  question  into  con- 
sideration, that  was  no  idle  promise  for 
the  purpose  of  postponing  it,  hut  with 
the  bond  fide  object  of  having  it  consid- 
ered. He  might  say  that  since  that  time 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  very  fully 
considered  the  question,  and  he  had  him- 
self given  great  attention  to  it;  indeed,  if 
his  time  had  not  been  so  much  occupied, 
he  should  have  been  prepared  with  a  Bill 
on  the  subject.  During  the  time  the  late 
Government  was  in  office,  though  he  had 
no  wish  to  thrust  himself  forward,  he  had 
been  always  willing  to  give  his  assistance 
to  any  measures  for  the  good  of  Ireland. 
With  regard  to  the  late  Government,  also, 
he  believed  that  their  honest  desire  was  to 
have  settled  this  question;  but  he  knew  that 
the  matter  which  stood  in  their  way  was, 
that  on  examining  the  funds  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners,  it  was  found  that 
this  could  not  be  placed  upon  those  funds 
without  postponing  or  displacing  trusts 
which  he  was  confident,  when  they  were 
considered,  the  House  would  not  con- 
sent to  see  postponed  or  displaced  for 
the  purposes  connected  with  this  particular 
measure.  It  was  then  to  be  considered^ 
Mr,  Murphy 


in  the  failure  on  any  substitution  of  the 
mode  of  raising  the  amount,  whether  the 
inconveniences  of  the  present  system  might 
not  be  met.  With  regard  to  the  rating  of 
houses  which  had  fallen  in  valuei  to  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  who  had 
just  sat  down  had  alluded,  he  freely  ad^^ 
mitted  that  it  was  most  desirable  to  ex- 
empt houses  of  small  value  entirely  from 
this  charge.  But  while  he  concurred  in 
that  view,  he  did  not  think  it  fair  or  equit- 
able to  seek  to  put  this  tax  upon  the  poor 
clergy,  many  of  whom  were  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances, for  there  were  many  beneficed 
clergymen  in  Ireland  whose  average  income 
did  not  amount  to  much  more  than  from 
1202.  to  170L  a  year.  It  was  important 
to  consider  that  in  its  origin  this  impost 
was  a  charge  on  property,  and  not  on  per* 
sons,  and  that  at  the  time  when  the  Act 
was  passed,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  were  mostlj 
Protestants.  Circumstances  had  changed, 
and  he  thought  it  was  desirable  the  hum* 
ble  population  should  be  to  a  certain  extent 
exempted.  As  to  the  amount  when  ex* 
emption  should  commence,  that  was  a 
matter  of  detail,  but  the  great  object  was 
to  make  the  whole  valuation  equitable.  In 
conclusion,  he  might  say,  he  would  pledge 
himself  to  bring  in  a  Bill  on  the  subject, 
to  endeavour  to  settle  the  question  on 
equitable  principles,  and  to  do  justice 
among  all  classes. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  ever  since  he  had 
been  a  Member  of  that  House,  Ministers* 
Money  had  been  a  subject  of  annual  dis- 
content and  discussion,  and  he  could  not 
understand  how  any  Government  should 
not  see  it  to  be  their  interest  to  have  the 
question  settled  as  speedily  as  possible, 
especially  when  the  Church  Establishment 
was  possessed  of  such  ample  funds,  and 
when  the  sum  in  dispute  amounted  only  to 
some  15,000^  a  year.  There  was  also 
the  Edinburgh  Annuity  Tax,  which  stood 
iu  the  same  category,  and  which  involved 
the  sum  of  17,000/.  a  year;  and  this,  too, 
was  a  grievance  which  the  Government 
should  endeavour  to  remove.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  had  stated  that  he 
would,  after  the  recess,  bring  in  a  Bill  on 
the  subject  of  Ministers'  Money;  but  he 
had  not  told  them  what  was  likely  to  be 
nature  of  the  measure.  Would  it  remove 
the  stigma  which  the  present  system  cast 
upon  the  Roman  Catholic  in  forcing  him, 
while  professing  one  religion,  to  pay  for 
another?    For  that  was  the   grierance 
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wbioh  odgbt  to  be  remedied.  And  how 
ooiild  they  remedy  it  more  adrantageonsly 
thAfi'— if  there  were  ftiDds  in  the  handa  of 
the  Ecelesiaatiea)  CommtMioners,  as  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Fagan)  said  there  were— 
by  Applying  those  funds  to  the  payment 
ef  Ministers'  Money^  eren  if  the  Ghuroh 
shoald  be  ealicd  upon  to  make  a  small 
saerifiee  thereby  ? — for  surely  the  interests 
of  religion  and  the  peace  of  Ireland  were 
ef  mueh  more  importance  than  15,0001. 
a  year.  He  trasted»  therefore,  that  the 
Oorernment  would  endeavour,  without  de- 
lay, to  settle  this  texed  question  of  Minis- 
ters' Money  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Annuity  Tax  in  Scotland,  for  he  be- 
lieTed  there  were  ample  funds  for  both 
within  the  respectire  Churches  of  those 
eountriesi 

Ymooimv  BERNARD  said,  that  hen. 
Members  fthould  recollect  that  this  was  a 
preliminary  Session  of  Parliament,  the 
arowed  object  of  which  was  to  settle  tn 
important  commercial  question,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  bring  forward  questions 
ef  this  kind  on  the  present  occasion,  but 
allow  the  Government  time  to  bring  for- 
ward the  measures  they  had  in  contempla- 
tion.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  had 
told  them  that  he  had  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  now  under  discussion, 
and  that  he  had  the  details  of  a  Bill  in  the 
course  of  preparation.  This  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  House  for  the  pre- 
sent. The  House  should  also  bear  in  mind 
what  had  already  been  stated,  that  when 
this  tax  was  originally  imposed,  it  was  im- 
posed on  the  property  of  Protestants,  and 
that  all  who  had  purchased  the  property 
since  had  purchased  it  subject  to  the  tax; 
and  it  should  likewise  be  kq)t  in  view  that 
supposing  the  mode  of  collecting  the  tax 
were  changed,  and  they  were  to  place  it 
on  the  basis  of  the  Poor  Rate,  two-thirds 
of  it  would  still  fall  upon  Protestants,  as 
the  great  bulk  of  the  property  in  the  cities 
subjected  to  the  tax  belonged  to  them. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume) 
—-following  the  hon.  Member  for  the  city 
of  Cork  (Mr.  Fagan) — had  proposed  to 
take  the  Ministers'  Money  out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland. 
Ifow,  in  the  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  for  Ireland,  which  was  is- 
sued only  the  other  day,  he  found  it  stated 
that,  although  some  improvement  had  re- 
cently taken  place  in  the  state  of  their  funds, 
the  Commissioners  could  not  promise  to 
-^"provide  for  tho  many  pressbg  wants  of  the 


Ghvreh  under  the  Iwad  of  rebuilding,  ealafgiog, 
painting,  enelosing  of  ehuroh/ards,  and  other  no- 
cessorj  works  connected  with  the  existiog  fiibrics, 
even  though  they  shonld  be  assiftted  largely  by 
private  sabscriptions,  tmtil  their  income  shall 
have  been  farther  augmented  under  the  operation 
of  the  Church  Tempmlhies  Acts,  inasmuch  as  it 
appeared  fr(»n  the  architect's  report,  furnished  at 
the  commencement  of  this  year,  that  a  sum  of 
268,0001.  was  required  for  those  purposes." 

He  could  bear  personal  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  county  in  which  he  resided 
there  were  a  number  of  churches  in  a  most 
dilapidated  state,  and  that  the  CommiS'  • 
sioners  told  the  inhabitants  that  they  had 
no  funds  to  repair  them.  He  knew  of 
other  cases  of  incumbents  who  had  re-* 
frained  from  applying  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  from  the  knowledge  that 
from  the  numerous  claims  upon  that  body 
their  application  would  be  ineffectnal.  The 
members  of  the  Church,  at  the  same  time, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  subscribing  to 
societies  for  supplying  additional  cnrates«>— 
thus  t^lainly  showing  that,  if  the  funds  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  were  as 
much  enlarged  as  some  hon.  Members 
imagined  them  to  be,  they  would  all  be  re* 
quired  to  support  the  Established  Church. 
Mr.  MAGUIRE  threw  himself  on  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  for  a  few  minutes, 
as  he  was  a  new  Member,  and  as  this  was 
the  first  occasion  he  had  attempted  to  ad" 
dress  them.  He  assured  them  that  he 
would  not  have  risen  on  this  occasion  had 
it  not  been  that  the  question  before  the 
House  was  one  which  was  considered  ex* 
ceedingly  important  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal localities  of  Ireland.  The  immediate 
object  for  which  he  rose  was  to  urge  upon 
the  hon.  Member  for.  Cork  (Mr.  Fagan)  to 
persevere  in  his  Motion ;  and  he  did  so  in 
no  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Government, 
for  he  had  no  hostility  towards  them  on 
this  question;  but  because  the  Government 
had  given  the  Members  representing  Ire-* 
land  no  assurance  that  this  subject  should 
be  taken  into  especial  consideration,  and 
because  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
had  given  the  Honse  no  idea  of  the  princi^ 
pie  on  which  he  intended  to  found  his  pro- 
mised Bill.  Had  the  Government  given 
them  any  assurance  that  they  would  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  exist* 
ing  mode  of  levying  Ministers'  Money,  he 
would  have  advised  his  hon.  Friend  at  once 
to  withdraw  his  Motion,  and  accept  the 
terms  of  Government.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  spoken  of  the  importance 
of  avoiding  religious  controversy ;  but  he 
should  remember  that  nothing  was  more. 
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calculated  to  CDgender  and  keep  ali?e  reli- 
gious rancour  than  such  a  grievance  as 
this  of  Ministers'  Money.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, the  House  would  bear  with  him  while 
he  stated  some  few  reasons  why  he  felt 
himself  bound  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  endea- 
Tonr  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  final  and 
satisfactoiy  adjustment.  He,  for  one,  did 
not  object  to  this  tax  because  it  pressed  on 
one  description  of  occupiers  or  persons 
more  than  another.  He  objected  to  it  en- 
tirely on  the  ground  of  principle.  For  the 
last  fifty  years  the  House  had,  with  one 
sad  exception,  legislated  in  the  spirit  of 
the  principle  that  no  men  should  suffer  re- 
striction— that  no  one  should  be  mulcted 
of  his  property,  or  deprived  of  his  liberty, 
because  of  the  religious  principles  he  main- 
tained. Now,  in  this  spirit  he  asked  the 
House  to  look  upon  the  present  Motion. 
Here  was  a  tax  levied  upon  the  occupiers 
of  houses  in  eight  of  the  principal  cities 
and  corporate  towns  in  Ireland  for  the  sup- 
port of  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church ;  and  it  was  a  fact  susceptible  of 
easy  proof  that  a  majority  of  those  occu- 
piers were  Roman  Catholics.  There  were, 
besides,  a  large  number  of  them  Protestant 
Dissenters,  including  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  Now,  from  these  persons  money 
was  extorted  by  the  power  and  obligation 
of  the  law  to  maintain  clergymen  in  whose 
faith  they  did  not  believe,  whose  ministry 
they  did  not  solicit,  and  with  whose  per- 
sons, in  many  cases,  they  were  unac- 
quainted. Was  this  fair,  or  was  it  not? 
Surely  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
both  sides  of  the  House  affected  to  re- 
spect. There  was  not  a  Gentleman  in  that 
House,  or  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  did 
not  reverence  the  many  virtues  and  active 
benevolence  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
their  .admirable  exertions  for  the  destitute 
poor  in  Ireland  at  a  time  when  their  bene- 
volence was  most  needed;  and  yet  many  of 
the  members  of  that  respectable  body  in 
Ireland  were  prosecuted  from  year  to  year, 
had  their  consciences  outraged,  and  their 
property  confiscated,  in  the  most  shameful 
and  degrading  manner,  and  all  for  the 
payment  of  this  odious  tax.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  represented  this  as  a 
tax  upon  property,  and  endeavoured  to 
show  what  he  (Mr.  Maguire)  did  not  be- 
lieve was  historically  correct — that  at  the 
time  of  the  first  imposition  of  the  tax  a 
majority  of  the  ratepayers  were  Protes- 
tants. He  begged  to  refer  the  right  hon, 
Mr,  Maguire 


Gentleman  to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Elmes,  V  where  he  would  find  it  stated  as 
the  opinion  of  that  rev.  gentleman,  whose 
authority,  he  believed,  would  weigh  with 
the  Government,  that  at  the  time  the  tax 
was  created,  in  the  1 7th  &  18th  Charleslh, 
most  of  the  inhabitants  and  most  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  houses  in  Limerick  were 
altogether  Roman  Catholics.  But  suppos- 
ing that  it  was  right  to  continue  the  tax 
from  generation  to  generation  upon  those 
houses  which  were  originally  made  subject 
to  it,  how  could  hon.  Members  justify  the 
imposition  of  the  tax  upon  property  which 
had  since  then  been  built  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics ?  He  knew  a  district  in  Cork,  for 
instance,  where  about  a  dozen  Roman 
Catholic  proprietors  had,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  built  upwards  of  a  hundred 
houses.  Now,  would  it  be  fair  to  make 
these  Catholics  to  pay  the  tax,  whether  as 
owners  or  occupiers?  He  admitted  that 
places  of  worship  should  be  kept  in  a  pro- 
per condition ;  but  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Bandon  (Viscount  Bernard) 
had  represented  a  state  of  things  which 
rather  existed  in  his  own  imagination  than 
was  susceptible  of  proof.  But  he  could 
give  the  noble  Lord  some  facts  with  re- 
spect to  Protestant  churches.  He  (Mr. 
Maguire)  knew  several  Protestant  churches 
in  the  county  of  Cork  without  congrega- 
tions. There  were  four  parishes  in  the 
diocese  of  Cloyne  in  which  the  congrega- 
tion consisted  of  only  three  persons,  and 
that  congregation  was  migratory,  lending 
their  assistance  sometimes  to  one  parish 
and  sometimes  to  another;  such  was  the 
state  of  human,  though  not  of  spiritual, 
destitution,  in  the  district.  The  propor- 
tion of  Catholics  to  Protestants  in  the  city 
of  Cork  was  about  six  to  one ;  in  the  city 
of  Limerick  it  was,  he  believed,  seven  to 
one;  in  Kilkenny  it  was  yet  larger ;  and 
in  the  city  of  Waterford  it  was  larger  still. 
What,  he  asked,  could  be  more  galling  and 
irritating  to  him  as  a  Catholic  than  to  be  call- 
ed upon  to  pay  ministers  whose  faith  he  did 
not  believe,  however  he  might  respect  them 
personally  ?  He  thought  he  might  justly 
regard  such  an  impost  as  a  badge  of  con- 
quest and  a  brand  of  civil  and  religious 
inferiority.  It  must  be  remembered,  also, 
that  there  were  conscientious  men  in  the 
various  localities  of  Ireland  who  were  pre- 
vented from  voting  at  municipal  elections 
because  they  would  not  pay  this  tax,  pre- 
ferring to  have  their  goods  distrained.  It 
was  not  impossible  that  a  measure  might 
emanate  from  the  other  side-of  the  House 
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for  amending  and  extending  the  franchise; 
yet,  by  maintaining  this  tax,  they  were 
continuing  a  system  which  prevented  men 
who  had  the  right  to  do  so  from  managing 
their  local  affairs  and  exercising  those 
powers  which  were  given  them  by  the  law. 
In  order  to  show  the  effect  of  continuing 
such  a  fretting  sore,  he  might  refer  to  a 
ease  which  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  O'Flynn, 
one  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Committee.  It  was  that  of  a  respectable 
man  who  had  formerly  been  an  extensi?e 
merchant  and  farmer,  but  who  had  been 
reduced  in  circumstances.  The  collector 
called  upon  him  for  II,  7s,,  three  years' 
arrears  of  Ministers'  Money.  The  wife 
said  they  were  unable  to  pay,  but  the  col- 
lector seized  all  their  furniture  and  sold  it 
immediately.  The  collector  admitted  that 
the  little  property  which  he  seized  had 
been  left  by  the  sheriff  as  an  act  of  cha- 
rity; yet  what  was  left  this  miserable  cou* 
pie  by  the  charity  of  the  sheriff's  officer 
was  torn  away  from  them  by  the  represen- 
tative of  the  ministers  of  religion !  He 
put  it  to  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the 
Established  Church  what  must  be  the  ef- 
fect of  such  odious  scenes  upon  a  lively 
and  susceptible  population  ?  What  must 
be  thought  of  those  who  were  found  levy- 
ing black  mail  in  the  name  of  religion  ? 
He  had  the  honour  of  knowing  the  Dean 
of  Waterford,  the  distinguished  Protestant 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  and  many  other  cler- 
gymen of  the  Established  Church,  who 
benefited  by  this  tax  against  their  own 
wish.  The  Rev.  Dr.  West,  of  Dublin, 
stated  also  that  the  clergy  of  Dublin  were 
anxious  to  avoid  having  to  fight  for  their 
incomes  ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Elmes  desig- 
nated the  tax  not  merely  as  obnoxious,  but 
as  exceedingly  obnoxious.  He  might  here 
say  a  word  or  two  about  the  mode  of  sei- 
zure and  of  sale.  One  of  the  collectors 
was  asked  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee whether  he  gave  notice  of  the  sales, 
and  he  replied,  '*  No;  I  give  no  notice 
when  or  where  the  things  are  to  be  sold; 
the  Ministers'  Money  Act  does  not  require 
such  notice."  Wherever  it  was  sold,  how- 
ever, and  no  matter  what  sum  was  realised, 
the  owner  of  the  property  had  no  means  of 
knowing  what  became  of  it.  A  few  days 
before  he  (Mr.  Maguire)  left  Cork,  two 
sacks  of  flour  were  seized  from  a  Quaker 
in  Patrick-street  by  a  flour-dealing  collec- 
tor. The  Quaker  was  unable  to  gain  any 
intelligence  of  the  whereabouts  of  his  pro- 
perty, but  some  persons  were  malicious 
enough  to  say  that  the  collector  was  seen 
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dispensing,  with  his  orthodox  hands,  the 
ravished  flour  of  the  Quaker.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee, that  in  cases  where  houses  had 
fallen  into  ruin,  and  had  been  unoccupied 
for  periods  of  eleven,  eight,  and  seven 
years,  when  they  were  rebuilt  by  the 
owners,  the  whole  arrears  of  Ministers' 
Money  were  extorted  from  the  occupiers. 
Let  them  put  this  tax  into  any  form  they 
liked,  it  would  still  be  odious  and  offensive. 
His  own  religious  opinions  were  as  strong 
as  those  of  any  man;  but  at  the  same  time, 
being  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  every  man  in  his  country 
should  live  in  amity  and  kindness  with  his 
neighbour,  he  must  declare  that  he  could 
conceive  nothing  more  degrading  to  reli- 
gion than  that  clergymen  and  ministers  of 
religion  should  be  placed  in  the  odious  and 
invidious  position  in  which  they  were  placed 
by  the  maintenance  of  this  tax.  A  short 
time  since  he  went,  as  a  member  of  a  de- 
putation, to  several  of  the  southern  towns 
of  Ireland,  with  a  view  of  interesting  per- 
sons in  the  National  Exhibition,  which  had 
been  so  signally  successful,  and  many  of 
those  from  whom  the  deputation  received 
the  greatest  assistance  were  Protestant 
clergymen.  Now,  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  it  was  necessary  that  good  feeling 
should  exist  between  men  of  all  religious 
persuasions  in  Ireland,  this  was  that  time. 
An  industrial  movement  was  now  going  on 
in  Ireland;  it  was  becoming  more  and  more 
developed  every  day;  and  he  believed  it 
might  be  the  means  of  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  local  prosperity  in  many  parts  of 
that  country.  Protestants,  Catholics,  and 
Quakers  united  in  promoting  and  patron- 
ising this  movement,  and  he  asked  those 
who  wished  to  establish  good  feeling  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  to 
advance  the  interests  of  their  country,  to 
assist  in  doing  away  with  every  cause  of 
rancour  and  dissension.  If,  however,  he 
were  told  that  he  was  to  be  taxed  and 
mulcted,  because  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
he  could  not  entertain  in  his  heart  those 
sentiments  which  Christian  men  ought  to 
cherish.  He  asked  the  House  in  the  name 
of  religion,  which  was  dishonoured  by  this 
tax,  and  in  the  name  of  justice,  which  was 
outraged  by  its  imposition  npon  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  and  Quakers,  not  merely  to 
sanction  some  temporary  change  of  the 
burden  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other,  but 
to  get  rid  of  it  altogether,  and  to  give  up 
the  building  of  a  few  Protestant  churches, 
rather  than  have  the  principles  of  the  Pro* 
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testant  religton  taraishad  and  disgraced  by 
ita  ministers  being  placed  in  so  odious  a 
position. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  he  had 
come  down  to  the  House  intending  to  give 
his  support  to  the  Motion;  and  what  he  had 
heard  during  the  discussion  confirmed  him 
in  the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  this 
subject  should  be  thoroughly  investigated. 
He  thought,  however,  after  the  assurances 
which  had  been  given  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  they  would 
bring  in  a  measure  on  the  subject  early 
after  the  recess,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  brought  forward  this  Motion  would 
rather  damage  than  advance  his  cause  by 
pressing  the  Motion  under  the  cirqum- 
stances. 

Oaptaik  JONES  said,  that  the  state- 
ment  of  the  noble  Member  for  Bandon 
(Viscount  Barnard),  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  additional  funds  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  robuilding  and  repair  of 
ohurehes  in  Ireland,  was  fully  borne  out 
by  thQ  Reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners. He  would  be  extremely  glad 
if  it  were  possible  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Ministers'  Money  in  some 
other  way,  but  he  must  protest  against  the 
charge  being  thrown  entirely  upon  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners.  It  was,  in- 
deed, clear  from  the  Reports  that  the  funds 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  were 
utterly  inadequate  fir  the  purpose. 

Mft.  FORTESCUE  said,  that  he  con- 
sidered  the  objects  for  which  this  obnox- 
ious, unfair,  and  mischievous  tax  was  levied, 
ought  to  be  provided  for  from  the  funds  of 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  He 
thought  the  revenues  of  those  sinecure 
livings  which  disgraced  that  Establishment 
might,  with  great  benefit,  be  applied  to 
this  purpose*  He  hoped  the  Government 
would  not  be  too  scrupulous  in  applying  the 
funds  of  the  Established  Church  to  those 
objects. 

Ma.  MONSELL  said,  he  would  suggest 
to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  city 
of  Cork  (Mr.  Fagan),  that  he  should  not 
pre89  his  Motion  after  the  promise  made 
by  the  Goveniment  to  introduce  a  Bill  on 
the  subject.  It  appeared  to  be  admitted 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  that  the  tax 
was  most  obnoxious,  and  its  recipients 
objeeted  to  it  just  as  much  as  those  who 
were  called  upon  to  pay  it.  If  his  hon. 
Friend  forbore  from  pressing  his  Motion 
now,  the  House  would  judge,  when  the 
Government  brought  forward  their  mea- 
«ar«,  whether  it  met  the  case  satisfaotorily 
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[  or  not;  and  he  thought  his  hon.  Friend 
;  would  be  in  a  better  position  if  he  showed 
I  an  inclination  fairly  to  consider  the  propo- 
\  sal  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  FAGAN  said,  he  felt  himself  bound 
by  a  sense  of  duty  to  divide  the  House.  If 
the  Government  had  held  out  any  hope 
that  this  obnoxious  tax  would  be  abolished, 
he  would  not  call  for  a  division,  bat  from 
the  sketch  placed  before  the  House  of  the 
nature  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General's  Bill,  he  was  quite  satis- 
fied there  was  no  intention  whatever  of 
abolishing  this  impost,  but  simply  of  trans- 
forring  it  from  the  occupiers  of  the  houses 
to  the  landlords.  He  therefore  felt  it  due 
to  his  constituents,  who  would  not  be  satis- 
fied with  such  an  arrangement,  to  press  his 
Motion. 

Whereupon  the  previous  Qwition  was 
put,  *'  That  that  Question  be  now  put." 

The  House  dwided  :^AyeB  94  j  Noea 
UO  :  Majority  46. 

Luio/the  Ayes. 


Baines,  rt.  hon.  M,  T. 
Ball,  J. 
Barnes,  T. 
Bell,  J. 
Bellew,  Capt. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C.  F. 
Bowyer,  G. 
Brady,  J. 
Blight,  J. 
BrothertOD,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Burke,  Sir  T,  J. 
Butler,  C.  S. 
Byng,  hon.  G.  H.  C. 
Challifl,  Aid. 
Cheetham,  J. 
Clay,  J. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Cobden,  R. 
Coffin,  W. 
Crossley,  F. 
Devereux,  J.  T. 
Duffy,  C.  G. 
Duncan,  G. 
Esmonde,  J. 
Fergus,  J. 
Fitigerald.  J.  D. 
Fitzgerald,  Sir  J.  F. 
Fortesoue,  C. 
Gardner,  R. 
Gibson,  rfc.  hon.  T.  M. 
Goderioh,  Visct. 
Goodman,  Sir  G. 
Gower,  hon.  F,  L. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Greene,  J. 
GrevUle,  Ool.  F. 
Uastie,  A. 
Ilastie,  A. 
Heard,  J.  I. 
Henchy,  D.  0. 
Biggins,  G.O.  0. 


Bindley,  C, 
Hume,  J. 
Keating,  R. 
Kennedy,  T. 
Kirk.  W. 
Laslett,  W. 
lawless,  hon.  C. 
Loveden,  P. 
Lucas,  P. 
M'Cano,  J. 
M'Grogor,J. 
M'Mahpp,  P. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Maguire,  J.  F. 
Meagher,  T. 
Masaey.  W.  N. 
Miall,  E. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Murrough,  J.  P. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  0. 
O'Brien,  P. 
O'BrWn,  Sir  T. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Otway.  A.  J. 
Pellatt,  A. 
Pinney,  W. 
PolIardUrquhaH,  W, 
Potter,  R. 
Power,  N. 
Price.  W.  P. 
Roche.  E.  B. 
Russell,  F.  W. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Sadleir,  J. 
Scully.  V. 
Shee,  W. 
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Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V.  Whitbread,  S. 

SuUiyan,  M.  WUkinton,  W.  A. 

Swift,  R.  WUliftmi,  W. 
Thomioii,  G. 

Thomeljr,  T.  tkllbrs. 

Towneley,  C.  Fagan,  W.  T. 

ViUiers,  hon.  C.  P.  Murphy,  F.  S. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Seven  o'clock. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  December  1,  1852. 

OOUNTT  ELECTIONS  POLLS  BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read  ;  Motion 
made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

Mb.  buck  said,  that,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  a  very  large  agricultural  district 
(Devonshire),  he  felt  that,  if  the  Bill  were 
passed  in  its  present  shape,  it  would  he 
impossihle  for  nis  constituency  to  exercise 
the  franchise  without  much  inconvenience. 
It  must  he  evident  to  every  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  county  constituencies 
that  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  would 
arise  from  the  provisions  of  the  Bill;  and 
he  now  interposed  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  R.  Qros- 
venor),  and  requesting  him  to  postpone  its 
further  consideration  until  after  the  recess, 
that  hon.  Members  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  with  their  con- 
stituents, and  ascertaining  what  were  their 
sentiments  upon  the  subject.  If,  however, 
the  noble  Lord  would  not  accede  to  that 
suggestion,  he  trusted  he  would  adopt  an- 
other course,  which  he  could  assure  him 
would  meet  the  concurrence  of  several 
Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Ministerial)  side  of 
the  House,  and  consent  to  submit  the  Bill 
to  the  consideration  of  a  Select  Committee. 
It  was  by  no  means  his  wish  to  defeat  the 
Bill;  all  he  desired  was  that  it  slftuld  be 
made  as  satisfactory  to  the  country  as  it 
was  possible  to  make  it. 

Mr.  miles  said,  that,  before  the  noble 
Lord  answered  the  appeal  of  his  (Mr. 
Miles's)  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Buck),  he  trusted 
he  would  take  into  his  consideration  a  point 
which  he  (Mr.  Miles)  thought  was  a  ne- 
cessary preliminary  to  the  discussion  of 
to-day.  It  was  desirable  that  the  noble 
Lord  should  state  distinctly  to  the  House 
what  were  his  intentions  in  proposing  this 
Bill.  In  the  last  Parliament  the  noble 
Lord  began  by  confining  his  measure  to 
the  simple  proposition  that  the  Poll  for 
Coontiea  okould  last  but  one  day.     Subse- 


quently, however,  he  added  one  or  two 
apparently  trivial  things  to  the  Bill,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  prevent  its  passing 
that  Session.  And  now  he  had  compli- 
cated a  simple  proposition  by  adding  two 
others  to  it — namely,  that  the  period  to 
elapse  between  the  nomination  and  the 
Poll  should  be  only  one  day,  and  between 
the  Poll  and  declaration  one  day  more. 
To  him  (Mr.  Miles)  these  propositions 
would  be  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to 
the  passing  of  the  measure.  He  thought 
it  right,  therefore,  that  the  House  should 
perfectly  understand  what  was  the  actual 
shape  which  the  noble  Lord  intended  the 
Bill  should  assume. 

Lord  ROBERT  GROSVENOR,  in  re- 
ply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Devonshire  (Mr.  Buck),  said,  that  if 
the  Bill  were  then  for  the  first  time  intro- 
duced, there  might  have  been  some  reason 
in  that  hon.  Gentleman's  request;  but  the 
House  would  recollect  that  not  only  was 
that  not  the  case,  but  the  Bill  was  brought 
in  last  Session  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  to  its  principle — that  since 
that  time  an  election  had  taken  place — 
and  that  he  had  in  the  late  Parliament 
given  notice  that  he  should  again  bring 
forward  the  measure.  It  could  not  be 
contended,  therefore,  that  the  constituen- 
cies had  not  had  the  most  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  it :  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  excuse  him  if  he  declined  to 
comply  with  his  request.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Somersetshire  (Mr.  Miles) 
had  desired  him  (Lord  R.  Grosvenor)  to 
state  what  he  really  meant  to  accomplish 
by  his  Bill.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the 
Amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
for  limiting  to  one  day  the  period  between 
the  nomination  and  the  Poll  having  been 
received  with  so  little  favour  by  the  House, 
it  was  his  intention,  as  he  had  stated  on  a 
previous  occasion,  to  withdraw  it;  so  that, 
as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  he 
proposed  now  simply  to  limit  the  duration 
of  the  poll  to  one  day  instead  of  two,  and 
to  provide  that  the  official  declaration 
should  be  made  the  day  following  the  close 
of  the  poll  instefkd  of  the  day  but  one 
after. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  he 
concurred  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill, 
that  the  country  had  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  make  itself  acquainted  with  the 
provisions  of  the  measure,  and  that  there 
was  therefore  no  legitimate  excuse  for  fur- 
ther postponemeiit.  He  did  not  believe 
2  D  2  ^  ^ 
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that  any  evil  result  would  follow  from  con- 
fining the  polling  to  one  day,  as  in  bo- 
roughs. In  the  borough  of  Shoreham, 
which  was  of  considerable  extent,  he  be- 
lieved there  existed  no  difficulty  in  taking 
the  poll  in  one  day. 

Mr.  PACKE  said,  he  must  complain  of 
the  haste  with  which  it  was  endeavoured 
to  pass  this  Bill  through  the  House,  and 
he  thought  more  time  should  be  allowed 
for  considering  its  provisions.  The  princi- 
pal ground  upon  which  he  was  opposed  to 
the  Bill  was,  that  it  would  certainly  ope- 
rate as  a  measure  of  disfranchisement  in 
the  case  of  a  large  portion  of  the  county 
electors,  and  these  of  the  most  important 
class.  The  state  of  the  weather  during 
the  last  fortnight  ought  to  have  convinced 
the  House  of  the  great  difficulty  which 
would  have  been  experienced  in  many 
counties  by  the  electors  attempting  to  come 
to  the  poll  at  all.  For  these,  among  other 
reasons,  he  should  oppose  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill,  and  move,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, that  it  should  be  committed  on  that 
day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  from 
the  word  ••  That  "  to  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion, in  order  to  add  the  words,  "  this 
House  will,  upon  this  day  six  months,  re- 
solve itself  into  the  said  Committee,"  in- 
stead thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  Thnt  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  DRUMMOND  said,  he  should 
support  the  Bill.  The  whole  of  the  ob- 
jections which  had  been  urged  on  that 
(the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House  might 
be  obviated  by  inserting  a  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  more  polling  places, 
and  for  taking  the  votes  at  the  houses  of 
the  electors  in  the  same  manner  as  was 
now  done  at  elections  of  guardians  of  the 
poor. 

Lord  ALEXANDER  LENNOX  said, 
that  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Brighton  (Sir  G.  Pechell)  had  quoted  the 
borough  which  he  (Lord  A.  Lennox)  had 
the  honour  to  represent,  as  an  instance 
that  no  inconvenience  could  arise  from 
having  only  two  polling  places,  and  con- 
fining the  polling  to  one  day,  that  district 
being  thirty  miles  long  and  ten  wide,  he 
begged  to  inform  him  that  the  inconve- 
nience was  so  great,  and  the  complaints  so 
genera],  that  it  was  his  intention  to  move 
a  clause  to  the  Bill  to  place  the  borough 
of  Shoreham  upon  the  same  footing  as 
counties. 


Mr.  6.  BUTT  said,  he  proposed  to 
move  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to 
insert  a  clause  for  shortening  the  time  be- 
tween the  proclamation  and  the  day  of 
election  in  counties,  and  between  the  time 
of  the  receipt  of  the  writ  and  the  election 
in  boroughs.  At  present  county  elections 
took  place  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Act  of  25  Geo.  IlL  (1785).  The  first 
duty  of  the  House  was  to  take  care  that 
they  limited  the  expenses  by  every  possible 
means,  and  also  abridged  the  duration  of 
those  seasons  of  strife,  excitement,  and 
dissipation,  which  were  the  most  crying  of 
the  evils  attendant  upon  elections  in  the 
present  day.  He  had  heard  it  suggested 
— and  the  suggestion  was  certainly  enti- 
tled to  great  weight — that  there  were  cir- 
cumstances and  times  in  which  it  might  be 
exceediugly  difficult  for  the  electors  to  get 
to  the  poll,  and  the  present  season  had 
been  instanced  by  one  hon.  Gentleman  as 
illustrative  of  this  difficulty;  but  he  sub- 
mitted that  for  such  extraordinaij  circum- 
stances it  was  impossible  for  Parliament  to 
legislate.  They  must  rather  decide  upon 
general  principles,  and  legislate  for  or- 
dinary circumstances,  than  attempt  to 
provide  for  the  many  exceptional  cases 
which  would  be  sure  to  anse  whatever  the 
law  might  be.  Considering,  then,  the  im- 
proved means  of  communication  in  the 
present  day — the  variety  of  changes  which 
had  been  effected  in  society,  and  the  faci- 
lities for  giving  votes — none  of  which  ex- 
isted in  1785,  the  time  of  passing  that 
Act,  he  proposed  to  limit  the  period  between 
the  receipt  by  the  sheriff  of  the  writ  and 
the  day  of  election  to  ten  days,  instead  of 
sixteen;  and  the  period  between  the  pro- 
clamation and  the  official  declaration  of 
the  poll  to  five  days,  instead  of  ten.  So 
far  as  to  county  elections.  With  regard 
to  borough  elections,  the  House  was  aware 
that  bx  the  Act  3  &  4  Vict  it  was  pro- 
vided tnat  these  should  take  place  within 
eight  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  precept 
by  the  returning  officer,  three  clear  days' 
notice  being  given  by  him  of  the  time  for 
holding  the  election.  Now,  as  he  proposed 
to  alter  the  law  relating  to  county  elections, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  also  pro- 
pose to  alter  the  law  as  to  borough  elec- 
tions, in  order  that  borough  and  county 
elections  might  not  conflict.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  to  alter  the  time  in  respect  to 
borough  elections,  so  that  the  election 
should  be  held  within  six  days,  instead  of 
eight,  after  the  receipt  of  the  precept  by 
the  returnuig  officer,  he  giving  two  clear 
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days*  notice  of  the  holding  such  election. 
He  helieved  that  the  Bill  would  he  greatly 
improved  hj  the  iutroduction  of  these 
clauses. 

Mr.  BECKETT  DENISON  did  not 
think  that  any  hon.  Gentleman  would  ob- 
ject to  the  substance  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  proposition,  as  the 
feeling  of  the  House  was,  that  all  these 
proceedings  should  be  shortened  as  much 
as  possible;  but  with  respect  to  the  period 
between  the  nomination  and  polling,  ho 
certainly  thought  that,  if  the  polling  should 
be  limited  to  one  day,  it  would  not  bo  un- 
fair to  allow  more  time  than  at  present  for 
preparation  between  the  nomination  and 
the  poll.  He  had  been  informed  by  elec- 
tion agents  that  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  taking  the  poll  in  one  day,  pro- 
vided the  number  of  polling  places  was  in- 
creased. He  thought,  too,  that  as  little 
trouble  as  possible  should  be  given  to  the 
voters,  and  that  the  election  should  be 
taken  to  the  electors  instead  of  the  elec- 
tors to  the  election.  He  would  not  at  pre- 
sent refer  further  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
poll  should  be  taken  by  voting  papers; 
but  as  it  was  the  disposition  of  the  House 
to  deal  very  stringently  with  treating  and 
the  expenditure  of  money  during  an  elec- 
tion, it  was  quite  clear  that  if  the  candidates 
were  not  allowed  by  Parliament  to  bring 
voters  up  to  the  poll,  they  would  not  be  got 
up.  There  was  only  one  point  more,  and 
that  was,  that  in  some  districts  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  the  poll-books  up  in  time 
to  make  the  declaration  of  the  poll  on  the 
day  following  the  election,  and  he  would 
therefore  suggest  that  the  declaration 
should  be  deferred  until  the  day  but  one 
after  the  election. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  had  supported 
the  Bill  on  its  second  reading,  and  intend- 
ed to  support  the  Motion  for  going  into 
Committee  upon  it  now;  and  if  the  noblo 
Lord  (Lord  R.  Grosvenor)  confined  it  to 
the  object  he  had  just  stated,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  much  time  would  be  saved,  and 
the  Bill  speedily  passed.  As  to  the  Mo- 
tion of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr. 
G.  Butt),  he  would  not  say  whether  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend's  Amendments 
were  desirable  or  not ;  but  the  House 
should  consider  whether  it  ought  to  enter- 
tain an  instruction  to  the  Committee  on  a 
question  of  this  kind,  which  instruction 
had  been  placed  upon  the  Votes  only  the 
night  before.  For  his  part,  he  had  not 
seen  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  notice 
until  that  morning,  and  ho  had  had  no 


opportunity  of  consulting  his  Colleagues 
upon  the  subject.  If  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  would  withdraw  his  instruction,  the 
House  might  go  into  Committee  on  the 
Bill  at  once,  and  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  its  details  without  further  delay. 

Lord  HARRY  VANE  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that,  if  the  Bill  passed,  additional 
polling  places  in  counties  would  be  indis- 
pensably necessary.  In  the  hope  that  the 
objectionable  parts  of  the  Bill  would  be 
rectified  in  Committee,  he  would  not  op- 
pose it  in  its  present  stage. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  having  been  agreed 
to  by  the  House,  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  carry  it  into  efiPect  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  With  respect  to  the 
polling  places,  no  doubt  if  the  polling  was 
confined  to  one  day,  it  would  not  only  be 
desirable  but  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  places,  for  he  thought 
that  a  person  going  to  vote  at  a  county 
election  ought  not  to  travel  further  than  a 
person  who  had  to  vote  for  a  city  or 
borough,  and  resided  within  seven  miles 
of  it;  but  that  could  be  accomplished  by 
the  law  as  it  at  present  stood.  It  was 
competent  for  Justices  of  the  Peace  to 
propose  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
polling  places  that  they  might  think  expe- 
dient, and  the  power  of  carrying  out  their 
recommendation  was  reserved  to  the  Queen 
in  Council.  There  was  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  magistrates  would  not  be 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  consult  the  con- 
venience of  the  electors,  by  recommending 
the  erection  of  additional  polling  places  in 
such  situations  as  they,  judging  from  their 
local  knowledge,  might  consider  most  ad- 
vantageous. The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  G.  Butt)  who  moved  the  in- 
structions had  raised  a  question  as  to  the 
time  between  the  issuing  of  the  writ  and 
the  time  of  the  election.  He  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  propose  that  in  a  sepa- 
rate Bill;  but  he  would  ask  whether, 
rather  than  abridging  the  time,  it  would 
not  be  better  to  extend  it.  Suppose  a 
Member  of  that  House  died,  and  the  writ 
were  issued  immediately,  the  constituents 
ought,  in  such  a  case,  to  have  time  to  con- 
sider which  candidate  would  be  the  best 
representative,  and  he  thought  three  days 
would  not  be  too  much  for  that  purpose. 
The  question  was  cue  of  importance,  and 
perhaps  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  bring  it  forward  in  a  separate  form. 

Mr.  MULLING S  said,  that  in  the 
course  of  twenty-five  .years'. experience  he_ 
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had  had  the  tnaDagement  of  many  county 
elections,  and  from  that  experience  he 
could  say  that  if  the  polIlDg  was  confined 
to  one  day,  and  the  polling  places,  conse- 
quently, were  increased  in  number,  the 
expense  would  be  also  greatly  increased, 
inasmuch  as  there  must  be  a  large  addi- 
tional Btaff  of  persons  engaged  to  conduct 
the  proceedings.  If,  too,  the  polling  were 
confined  to  one  day,  the  halt,  the  lame, 
the  maimed,  and  the  blind  would  all  be 
brought  up  the  first  day  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, whereas  now  they  were  reserved 
for  the  second  day,  and  not  brought  up 
unless  they  were  really  wanted.  There 
was  one  thing,  however,  in  the  Bill  that 
very  much  counterbalanced  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  increased  expense — that  the 
polling  being  confined  to  one  day  would 
tend  very  much  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  those  dreadful  scenes  that  had  in  many 
elections  been  the  result  of  the  first  day's 
polling. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  was  surprised  that 
difiiculties  should  be  interposed  in  the  way 
of  this  measure.  Let  hon.  Gentlemen 
look  at  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  1836,  and  they  would  find  what 
were  the  practices  resorted  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  up  the  halt,  the  lame, 
and  the  blind,  after  the  polling  had  com- 
menced. The  whole  pressure  of  an  elec- 
tion was  now  over  at  12  o'clock,  and  he 
thought  that  any  measure  would  be  a  great 
improvement  which  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  scenes  of  bribery  and  corruption  which 
had  heretofore  disgraced  our  elections. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  the  county 
papers  were  generally  only  circulated  once 
a  week  in  the  county,  and  the  notice  of 
nomination  and  of  the  election  was  often 
not  published  in  the  county  paper  for 
several  days  after  it  had  been  determined 
upon.  Thus,  three-fourths  of  the  county 
by  this  means  did  not  know  what  the  other 
fourth  was  doing.  lu  his  opinion,  there- 
fore, more  time  ought  to  be  extended,  in- 
atcad  of  having  it  diminished. 

Mr.  VERNON  smith  said,  he  be- 
lieved that,  by  having  more  polling  places, 
much  expense  would  be  saved  to  the 
voters,  and  that  an  end  would  be  put  to 
those  practices  which  generally  took  place 
on  the  first  night  of  the  election.  He, 
therefore,  hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
R.  Grosvenor)  would  not  risk  that  which 
was  good  in  his  measure  by  mixing  it  up 
with  the  question  of  voting. 

Mr.  G.  butt  said,  that  after  what 
bad  taken  place,  he  would  beg  to  withdraw 


his  instructions;  but  after  the  recoM  he 
would  introduce  a  measure  embodying  the 
provisions  to  which  he  had  adverted. 

Mr.  VINCENT  SCULLY  said,  he  con- 
sidered the  Bill  of  great  importance,  not 
only  in  regard  to  England  but  to  Ireland 
also.  He  was,  however,  afraid  that  the 
machinery  of  it  could  not  be  beneficially 
applied  to  Ireland.  By  the  system  which 
was  generally  adopted  at  the  elections  in 
the  sister  country  in  administering  the 
bribery  oath,  and  two  other  oaths,  for  the 
purposes  of  delay,  only  from  100  to  200 
votes  could  be  conveniently  polled  in  one 
day.  This  was  a  scandalous  practice,  and 
should  be  put  a  stop  to.  He  knew  a  case 
in  which  only  sixty  persons  were  enabled 
to  poll  in  the  one  day  in  consequence  of 
the  many  difficulties  which  the  existing  law 
permitted  the  opposing  parties  to  throw  in 
the  way.  He  was  of  opinion  that  a  bene- 
ficial change  would  be  effected  in  the  law 
if  those  oaths  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
before  a  magistrate,  and  not  at  the  polling 
booth. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
see  how  the  measure  would  work  for 
England  before  the  principles  of  it  were 
made  applicable  to  Ireland. 

Captain  SCOBELL  said,  he  knew  that 
many  of  the  disturbances  which  took  place 
at  contested  elections,  arose  principi^ly 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  polling  booth 
being  errected  on  the  premises  of  a  public- 
house.  He  would  in  Committee  move  a 
proviso  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  that 
practice. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  hehad  always 
entertained  the  same  opinion  upon  this 
subject.  He  thought  that  the  Reform  Bill 
was  intended  to  settle  all  questions  of  this 
kiud,  but  it  appeared  that  that  was  not  so. 
The  present  measure  was  essentially  a 
mean  one.  He  must  say  he  did  not  wish 
to  see  any  change  made  in  the  law  of 
elections.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  to 
represent  the  city  which  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  representing  for  so  many  years, 
and  he  had  the  vanity  to  think  that  his 
constituency  did  not  wish  to  see  any  change 
in  their  representation.  The  House  was 
told  that  this  measure  would  check  bribery. 
Now,  he  had  heard  a  great  deal  about 
bribery.  He  supposed  it  would  be  consi- 
dered an  act  of  bribery  if  a  man  held  out 
his  hand  to  discharge  a  mere  Christian  duty 
to  his  sufiering  fellow- creature.  He  had 
no  reliance  on  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  therefore  what  he  should  do,  would  be 
to  keep  clear  of  the  present  proceeding. 
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He  relied  on  another  place,  wbieb  was  not 
so  liable  to  be  actuated  by  violent  party 
motives  as  that  House;  and  he  hoped  that 
as  they  had  done  on  former  occasions, 
they  would  again  exercise  that  constitu- 
tional care  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
which  the  Upper  House  had  ever  displayed; 
and  that  they  would  throw  out  this  Bill, 
which  was  a  mean,  dirty,  shabby  contri- 
vance to  save  money  going  out  of  their 
pockets.  Hon.  Gentlemen  would  no  doubt 
go  to  the  hustings,  and  tell  their  beer  con- 
stituents that  they  wished  them  all  to  be 
happy,  and  that  their  pledges  should  not 
be  broken,  but  upheld.  All  this  time  it 
was  well  known  that  their  conduct  was 
influenced  by  selfish  motives.  He  would 
therefore  take  every  opportunity  to  check 
these  pretences,  which  he  thought  would 
reflect  little  credit  upon  the  honour  and 
character  of  that  House. 

Mr.  DEEDESsaid,  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  principle  of  confining  the  taking  of 
the  poll  to  one  day;  but  he  thought  it  should 
be  accompanied  with  other  provisions  of  an 
important  character  that  were  necessary  to 
remedy  many  evils  of  their  present  election 
law.  He  should  like  to  see  a  much  mure 
extensive  measure  introduced  than  the 
present  one. 

Mb.  GEORGE  said,  he  quite  concurred 
in  the  necessity  of  limiting  the  polling  in 
the  counties  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
to  one  day. 

Mr,  PACKE,  said,  he  would  not  press 
his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  toithdrawn. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to; 
Bill  considered  in  Committee,  and  reported; 
as  amended,  to  be  considered  on  Friday. 

THE  "MELBOURNE"  STEAMER. 
Mr.  DRUMMOND  moved  for  Copies  of 
Reports  received  at  the  Admiralty  from 
Commander  Wolridgo,  of  Her  Majesty's 
ship  Inflexible,  relative  to  the  Melbourne 
(late  Her  Majesty's  screw  steamer  Green- 
ock), now  belonging  to  the  Royal  Austra- 
lian Steamship  Company,  having  put  into 
Lisbon  in  a  defective  condition.  He  would 
beg  to  refer  to  the  sufferings  which  had 
been  endured  by  the  passengers  on  board 
the  Melbourne  in  consequence  of  tho  de- 
fective accommodation  which  had  been 
provided  for  them.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Admiralty  had  received  any 
information  respecting  the  amount  of  dam- 
age that  had  been  done  to  the  mail-bags 
that  were  on  board,  and  also  whether  they 


had  any  means  of  affording  protection  to 
the  passengers  on  board  the  ships  that  car- 
ried Her  Majesty's  mails  ?  Because,  if 
they  had  not,  the  public  ought  to  be 
warned  not  to  take  passages  in  vessels 
which  had  a  Government  contract,  for,  in 
such  cases,  they  would  obtain  no  redress 
for  any  grievance  they  might  have  to  com- 
plain of. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  that  there  could 
be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Admi- 
ralty to  granting  the  Returns  which  the 
hon.  Member  asked  for;  and  he  begged  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  this  Motion  to  say 
a  few  words,  which,  if  they  did  not  give 
the  exact  state  of  the  case  as  regarded  the 
Melbourne,  would,  at  all  events,  be  far 
nearer  it  than  that  which  had  appeared  in 
the  public  papers — he  meant  at  least  as 
regarded  the  Admiralty.  And  the  reason 
why  the  public  could  not  possibly  be  in 
possession  of  the  whole  state  of  the  case 
was  tliis — that  an  inquiry  had  been  ordered 
into  the  conduct  of  tho  captain  on  his  re- 
turn to  this  country,  which,  of  course,  had 
not  yet  taken  place,  though  it  was  known 
that  the  Company  had  sent  out  Captain 
Henderson  with  orders  to  supersede  Cap- 
tain Cox,  and  to  send  out  the  vessel  under 
the  charge  of  the  officer  next  in  command, 
or  to  act  otherwise  in  the  matter  as  he 
should  think  best  fitted  for  carrying  on  the 
voyage.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  asked 
if  the  Admiralty  had  received  any  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  injury  which  had  been 
done  to  the  mails.  The  facts  on  that  point 
would  be  found  fully  detailed  in  the  papers 
which  had  just  been  moved  for;  but  in  the 
meantime  he  might  state  that  the  accounts 
which  had  appeared  in  the  papers  of  the 
damage  to  the  mails  were  very  much  exag- 
gerated, and  that  the  statement  that  the 
mails  had  been  saturated  in  the  brine  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  was  altogether  erroneous. 
The  state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Ad- 
miralty and  the  Melbourne  was  this :  the 
Melbourne  was  one  of  the  four  iron  screw 
steamers  which  were  ordered  by  the  Admi- 
ralty in  1845.  This  vessel,  however,  was 
not  bnilt  till  1848,  and  was  not  'finally 
launched  till  April,  1849.  On  trial  it  was 
found  that  she  stood  too  deep  in  the  water; 
and,  to  remedy  this,  her  engines,  which 
were  500-horse  power,  were  taken  out, 
and  replaced  by  engines  of  250  horse 
power.  He  had  no  wish  to  express  a  pre- 
mature opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  cap- 
tain, but  this  at  least  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  though  \%  was  notorious 
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that  the  Admiralty  had  found  the  engines 
too  heavy,  and  had  replaced  them  by 
lighter  engines,  the  first  thing  the  captain 
did  was  to  take  on  hoard  160  tons  of  pig 
iron  at  Woolwich.  The  responsibility  of 
this  rested  of  course  with  the  Company 
and  the  captain,  and  not  with  the  Admi- 
ralty. The  Admiralty  could  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  ship  that  was  altered  subse- 
quent to  its  sailing.  In  the  contract  be- 
tween the  Company  and  the  Government 
it  was  expressly  provided  that  an  Admiralty 
surveyor  should  be  permitted  to  survey  the 
vessel  before  sailing,  and  that  proper  ac- 
commodation should  be  provided  on  board 
for  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  the  mails. 
With  respect  to  accommodation  for  the 
passengers,  that  was  left  to  be  arranged 
between  the  Company  and  the  passengers 
themselves.  If  the  accommodation  was 
good,  passengers  would  be  more  likely  to 
'  avail  themselves  of  it;  and  if  it  was  bad, 
the  interests  of  the  Company  would  suffer 
from  the  consequent  loss  of  remuneration. 
All  that  the  Admiralty  were  bound  to 
look  to  was  the  security  of  the  mails  and 
the  accommodation  of  the  naval  officer 
who  was  placed  on  board  to  watch  over 
them. 

Mr.  DIVETT  said,  that  from  the  time 
the  Australian  Royal  Steam  Company  had 
commenced  its  operations  till  now,  there 
had  been  a  continual  series  of  complaints 
against  their  management;  and  he  thought 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Admiralty,  who 
were  paying  the  Company  an  immense  sum 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  mails,  to  take 
every  precaution  to  secure  the  safe  and 
rapid  transit  of  the  passengers.  He  hoped 
that  the  hon.  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
would  take  care  that  there  should  be  a 
proper  investigation  in  this  case. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know  whether 
any  complaint  had  been  made  to  the  Ad- 
miralty respecting  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails,  to  the  effect  that  the  Company  had 
not  fulfilled  their  agreement  with  the  Ad- 
miralty— for  that  was  the  point  to  look 
to? 

Mr.  a.  DUNCOMBE,  in  reply,  begged 
to  state  that  no  such  complaint  had  been 
received  by  the  Admiralty;*  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  correct  information,  it  would  be 
injudicious  in  the  House  to  prejudge  the 
case.  He  had  to  request  the  hon.  Member 
to  add  to  his  Motion  the  words  '*  also  copies 
of  letters  from  Captain  Phillimore,  the  Go- 
veniment  agent  on  board  the  vessel." 

Motion  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Stafford 
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Report  of  the  Gentlemen  named  on  the 
General  Comj;nittee  of  Elections  brought 
up,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Gentlemen  named  on  the  General  Com- 
mittee of  Elections,  who  were  instructed  to  se- 
lect a  Committee  of  Five  Members  to  take  into 
Consideration  the  matter  of  the  Petition  of  In- 
habitant Householders  of  the  Borough  of  Durby, 
have  selected  a  Committee  of  Five  Members  ac- 
cordingly, namely,  Mr.  Goulbum.-  Lord  Harry 
Vane,  Viscount  Barrington,  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  Mr.  Deedes." 

Report  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  House  adjourned  at  Three  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  December  2,  1852. 

MxNiTTES.]      Took  the   OcUhs.^The  Lord  Fon- 
Bonby. 
PuBLio  Bill. — 1*  Bank  Notes. 

COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION. 
The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE: 
My  Lords,  in  reference  to  the  conversation 
which  took  place  the  other  evening,  I  wish 
to  state  shortly  to  your  Lordships  the  course 
I  now  propose  to  take,  in  regard  to  a  Re- 
solution which  I  had  intended  to  move, 
and  which,  I  thought  this  House  should 
adopt.  I  stated  the  other  evening  that 
nothing  was  so  much  in  my  mind  as  to 
obtain  from  your  Lordships'  House  an 
unanimous  Resolution,  or  one  as  nearly 
unanimous,  as  the  great  and  important 
subject  to  which  it  referred  would  possibly 
admit  of.  I  think  there  would  have  been 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  if  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
had  thought  it  right  to  adopt  the  Reso- 
lutions which  have  been  come  to  by  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  I  think  there 
would  have  been  great  advantage,  great 
force,  and  great  weight  in  the  two 
Houses  adopting  a  concurrent  vote  on 
this  question.  But  I  am  free  to  say 
that  I  think  there  will  still  be  great 
advantage  in  recording  the  opinion  of 
this  House  to  be  unchanged — such  as  it 
was  when  it  passed  the  measure  of  1846, 
and  such  as  it  has  been  proved  to  be  on 
different  occasions  since  that  time,  when 
the  commercial  policy  of  the  country  has 
been  discussed  in  this  House.  I  think, 
I  say,  there  will  be  a  great  advantage 
in  a  unanimous,  or  nearly  a  unanimous, 
vote  on  this  subject,  by  which  your  Lord- 
ships may  avoid  all  those  personal  and 
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recriminatory  attacks  to  which  unfortu- 
nately the  subject  might  lead,  but  which 
would  tend  to  no  public  advantage.  With 
this  view  it  was  my  hope,  indeed,  that 
your  Lordships  would  have  adopted  the 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  I  was  very  much  surprised 
when  the  noble  Earl  stated  that  he  had 
an  objection  to  those  Resolutions.'  I  am 
not  going  to  canvass  the  grounds  of 
that  objection,  such  as  they  might  be  indi- 
cated from  anything  which  fell  from  the 
noble  Earl  on  that  occasion,  or  such  as  1 
myself  might  suppose  them  to  be.  I  am 
not  going  to  argue  on  the  subject  at  all. 
It  has  been  my  desire  to  find  words  which 
should  accord  with  the  suggestion  thrown 
out  by  the  noble  Earl  as  well  as  I  could, 
in  order  to  attain  as  nearly  as  I  could  the 
main  object  I  had  in  view — namely,  the 
pronouncing  of  an  opinion  by  this  House, 
if  cot  unanimous,  yet  agreed  to  by  a  largo 
majority,  although  I  might  fail  in  ob- 
taining a  concurrent  vote  with  that  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  I  therefore 
thought  it  right  to  take  a  Motion  which 
was  made,  by  way  of  Amendment,  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  upon  that  to  frame  a  Resolution  for 
your  Lordships' consideration,  which  would 
be  in  substance  and  in  meaning  the  same 
as  the  Amendment  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  which  should  contain  some 
difference  in  language,  which  I  thought, 
upon  constitutional  grounds,  and  upon  other 
grounds,  it  might  be  advisable  to  make, 
without  introducing  any  matter  that  might 
be  deemed  objectionable  to  your  Lord- 
ships, especially  to  those  by  whom  that 
Resolution  must  have  been  approved.  I 
have  conferred,  however,  with  the  noble 
Earl  opposite;  and,  he  approving  rather  of 
the  words  which  he  himself  has  prepared 
as  the  draft  of  a  Resolution,  I  certainly 
shall  not  give  this  House  the  trouble  of 
dividing,  or  entering  into  any  violent  or 
warm  discussion,  on  the  subject,  provided  I 
the  noble  Earl,  on  reconsideration,  thinks 
that  the  form  of  words,  to  which  I 
see  no  strong  objection,  is  calculated  to 
convey  the  meaning  which  we  all  desire 
to  express,  in  the  least  objectionable  terms. 
I  shall  read  the  Resolution  which  I  have 
prepared,  and  which  I  had  intended  to 
offer  to  your  Lordships,  provided  it  had 
been  accepted.  But  this  I  think  it  right 
to  say  if  I  find  myself  driven  to  come 
to  a  contest  in  this  House,  and  to  a  hos- 
tile controyersy  and  division,  I  shall  cer- 


tainly think  it  my  duty  to  take  a  stand 
on  the  Resolutions  passed  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  shall  not  have  foregone 
the  advantage  which  I  think  I  shall  have 
had,  of  being  supported  by  the  high  autho- 
rity which  passed  those  Resolutions;  nor 
should  I  have  abandoned  them  except  for 
the  chance  of  obtaining  that  which  I  wish 
80  much — namely,  a  unanimous  vote  of 
this  House.  I  wish,  however,  that  this 
matter  should  not  be  hostilely  moved  or 
discussed  at  all.  I  shall  not  oppose  the 
adoption  of  the  form  of  words  which  the 
noble  Earl  thinks  the  most  advisable.  But 
it  is  only  proper  that  1  should  read  to  your 
Lordships  the  Resolution  which  I  myself 
have  prepared,  and  which  I  think  most  fit- 
ting under  the  circumstances.  It  is  in 
these  words : — 

*'  That  this  House  acknowledges  with  satisfac- 
tion that  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  occasioned 
by  repent  legislation,  has  mainly  contributed  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  country  and  increase 
the  comfort  of  the  industrious  classes ;  and  that 
unrestricted  competition  having  been  adopted, 
after  due  deliberation,  as  the  principle  of  our  com- 
mercial system,  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
wise  and  expedient  unreservedly  to  adhere  to  that 
policy." 

I  confess  I  see  nothing  that  any  noble  Lord 
on  either  side  of  the  House  ought  to  object 
to  in  such  a  Resolution  as  this.  I  only 
hope  that  the  opinion  of  this  House  may 
be  recorded  in  a  satisfactory  manner  on 
this  question.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
repetition  of  any  of  the  hostile  controver- 
sies we  have  had  on  the  subject.  All  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  do  was,  in  a  consti- 
tutional point  of  view,  to  see  that,  at  a 
time  when  Parliament  was  assembled  to 
pronounce  their  opinion  on  a  great  ques- 
tion, the  opinion  of  this  House  should  be 
taken,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  I  thought  it  right 
in  a  constitutional  point  of  view;  and  I  only 
wished  to  submit  such  a  Resolution  to  your 
Lordships  as  I  could  concur  in  without  any 
dereliction  of  principle,  and  as  noble  Lords 
with  whom  I  formerly  differed  in  opinion 
on  this  question  might  concur  in  without 
any  feeling  of  pain ;  and  I  shall  be  content 
that  the  opinion  of  this  House  shall  be  re- 
corded in  any  language  that  fully  recog- 
nises the  policy  on  which  the  country  has 
entered. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  My  Lords,  I 
must,  in  the  first  place,  express  the  satis- 
faction which  I  have  felt  at  the  calm  and 
temperate  manner  in  which  the  noble  Mar- 
quess has  treated  the  question  of  which  he 
had  given  me  notice^^  that.  he_intended  to 
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bring  it  under  your  Lordships'  considera- 
tion. The  subject  is  one  on  which,  in  the 
position  in  which  the  country  is  now  placed, 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  my  wish  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  of  the  noble  Marquess 
— that,  if  it  is  to  be  decided  by  a  Resolu- 
tion of  the  House,  it  shall  be  decided  by  a 
Resolution  couched  in  such  terms  as  will 
have  the  least  possible  chance  of  giving  rise 
to  a  conflict  of  opinions  among  your  Lord- 
ships.    I  might  not,  perhaps,  myself  have 
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I  evi  8  attending  frequent  changes  in  the  financial 
policy  of  the  country,  adheres  to  the  commercial 
system  recently  established,  and  would  yiew  with 
regret  any  renewed  attempt  to  disturb  its  otMia- 

j  tions  or  impede  ite  further  progress." 


taken  very  great  objection  to  the  terms  of 
the  noble  Marquess'  Motion,  because  I  be- 
lieve   that,    undoubtedly,    combined   with 
other  causes,  the  cheapness  of  provisions 
occasioned  by  recent  legislation  has  contri- 
buted to  increase   the  comforts  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  and  of  the  working  classes 
generally  :    yet,  I  think  it  more  desirable 
that  we   should   not  raise  discussion — in- 
vited by  these  words  of  the  noble  Marquess 
*— by  going  back  to  the  question  as  to  what 
degree  or  to  what  extent  that  cheapness  of 
provisions  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the 
increased  comfort  of  the  labouring  classes. 
Beyond  that,  however,  the  noble  Marquess 
assumed  that  there  is  a  great  increase  in 
the   prosperity  of  the   country  generally. 
My  object  is  to  couch  the  Resolution  in 
such  terms  as  would  recognise  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  adherence  of  your  Lordships' 
House  to  the  principle  now  sanctioned  by 
the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
which  I  am  bound  to  say  has  also  been 
sanctioned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the 
country;  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid 
entering  on  any  topic  with  regard  to  the 
past  that  could   by  possibility  raise  any 
controversy.     I  apprehend  tiie  noble  Mar- 
quess and  those  who  act  with  him  are  de- 
sirous most  firmly  to  secure  the  adherence 
of  this  House  to  that  policy  which  I  am 
bound  to  say  the  country  has,  by  a  large 
majority,  signified  its  determination  to  up- 
hold; and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  noble 
Marquess'  object  will  be  best  efi'ected  by 
deahng  with  the  future  only,  provided  the 
terms  of  the  Resolution  are  as  clear  and 
definite  with  regard  to  the  future  as  he  has 
done  me  the  honour  to  say  he  considers 
the  words  to  be  which  I  have  suggested 
The  terms  which  I  propose  should  be  sub- 
mitted  to  your  Lordships*  consideration, 
and  which  I  will  be  happy  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  noble  Marquess,  in  order  that 
he  may.  if  he  thinks  fit,  move  them  as  a 
Resolution  brought  forward  by  himself  arc 
these : — 

"That  this  House,  thankfiiUy  acknowltdging 
the  general  prosperity,  and  deeply  sensible  of  the 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


It  appears  to  me  that  this  Resolution  con- 
tains  as  unreserved  and  distinct  an  adop- 
tion  of  the  existing  commercial  policy  u 
noble  Lords  opposite  can  desire;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  likely  to  obtain  the  con- 
currence  of  those  who  doubted  the  expe- 
diency  of  the  recent  change  in  the  first  in- 
stance--who  doubted  the  policy  of  the  mea- 
sure  of  1846-who,  even  now,  if  the  con- 
troversy  were  to  begin  again,  might  desire 
to  see  a  different  policy  adopted,  but,  who, 
nevertheless,  being  sensible  of  the  evils 
which  must  result  from  constant  changes 
m  our  financial  system,  will  readily  ac- 
quiesce  in  the  continuance  of  a  system 
estabhshed  seven  years  ago.  The  intro- 
duction into  the  Resolution  of  unnecessary 
allegations  can  have  no  other  efiect  than 
to  keep  alive  a  feeling  of  irritation  and 
disquietude  in  the  country.  On  these 
grounds,  I  submit  my  Resolution  to  yo.ir 
Lordships,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
the  noble  Marquess  is  not  unwilUnir  to 
adopt  It  m  lieu  of  his  own.  It  is  for  him 
to  determine  whether  he  will  move  it  now 
or  give  notice  on  the  subject.  I  cordially 
I  join  with  the  noble  Marquess  in  wishing 
I  that  from  this  moment,  the  controversy  ^ 
to  the  relative  merits  of  protection  or  free 
trade  may  be  put  an  end  to.  and  that  no 
attempt  may  be  made  to  disturb  the  svs- 
tem  recently  adopted. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE  • 
I  accept  the  noble  Earl's  words  instead  of 
my  own  Resolution.  Personally  I  should 
prefer  moving  the  noble  Eari's  Resolution 
immediately;  but,  looking  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  right  to  deviate  from  the  usual  course. 
I  therefore  give  notice  that  I  will  move  the 
Resolution  on  Monday,  but  I  shall  not  think 
It  necessary  to  address  your  Lordships,  nor 
do  I  anticipate  that  any  discussion  will 
arise. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGFI :  I 
wish  the  noble  Marquess  would  reconsider 
his  determination,  and  move  the  Resolution 
at  once.  If  he  postpones  it  to  Monday, 
there  may  be  a  debate  ;  but  if  he  moves  it 
now.  there  will  be  none  at  all.  I  think 
both  Resolutions  equally  unnecessary,  and 
would  rather  avoid  a  useless  debate 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  noble  Marquess  Hs  decisively 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  will 
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xnove  the  Besolution  now,  or  give  notice  for ' 
Uonday.      As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  good  sense ' 
in  the  ohserTations  of  the  noble  Earl  who 
spoke  last. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE : 
I  am  far  from  dissenting  from  the  noble 
Earl'a  last  sentence ;  but  I  thiuk  it  is 
desirable  not  to  dept^rt  from  the  rule  ob- 
served under  ordinary  circumstances.  I 
think  that  on  so  serious  a  subject,  and  one 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  other 
House  for  several  nights,  it  would  hardly 
be  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  House 
to  move  the  Resolution  without  notice. 
Besides,  the  proceeding  might  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent,  and  noble  Lords,  found* 
ing  themselves  on  it,  might  move  Resolu- 
tions of  great  importance  without  previous 
notice. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  As  the  noble 
Marquess  has  referred  to  precedent,  I  beg 
to  express  a  hope  that  the  length  of  the 
discussion  in  the  other  House  may  not 
be  taken  as  a  precedent  by  your  Lord- 
ships. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow.' 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 

Thursday,  December  ^,  1852. 

MiiriTTis.]      Public  Bills.  —  1®  Parliamentary 
Electors ;  Commons  Inclosure. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  introduce  any  mea- 
sure for  the  Extension  of  the  Franchise, 
the  Protection  of  the  Voters,  and  the 
Equalisation  of  tbe  number  of  Electors  to 
the  number  of  Representatives  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, rising  with  the  hon.  Member's 
question  in  his  hand,  said :  Mr.  Speaker, 
whenever  "it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  introduce  any  mea- 
sure for  the  Extension  of  the  Franchise, 
the  Protection  of  the  Voters,  and  the 
Equalisation  of  the  number  of  Electors  to 
the  number  of  Representatives,"  they  will 
think  it  consistent  with  their  duty  to  give  a 
formal  notice  to  the  House  of  that  inten- 
tion; but  it  would  not  be  respectful  to  the 
House,  that  any  intimation  of  such  an  in- 
tention on  their  part  should  be  first  made 


to  the  country  in  answer  to  a  mere  inquiry 
coming  to  us  from  a  private  Member,  with- 
out any  more  formal  notice  than  I  have 
received  to-night. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  :  Is  it  the  in- 
tention  of  the  Government  to. submit  to 
Parliament  the  same  measure  which  they 
introduced  at  the  close  of  the  last  Session, 
for  allocating  tbe  four  seats  now  vacant  to 
new  constituencies,  and  which  measure  the 
Government  then  considered  to  be  one  of 
great  urgency  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  consider  that  question  also  to 
be  a  portion  of  the  great  subject  of  **  pro- 
gressive reform,"  and  I  prefer  giving  a 
more  formal  notice  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  than  that  which  is  to  be  elicit- 
ed under  the  circumstances  which  have 
just  taken  place. 

UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

Mb.  PHINN  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
HomeBepartment,  whether,  in  consequence 
of  the  Report  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Commissioners  in  reference  to  King's  Col- 
lege,,  Cambridge,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  prepared  to  recommend  to  the 
authorities  of  Eton  College  to  concert  mea- 
sures with  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of 
King's  College,  for  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  two  foundations  ? 

Mb.  WALPOLE,  in  reply,  said,  that  a 
tlopy  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
had  been  sent  to  the  University,  and  to  the 
Heads  of  the  several  Colleges  in  the  Uni- 
versity, with  the  request  that  they  would 
make  their  observations  upon  that  Report 
either  as  affecting  the  University  generally, 
or  the  Colleges  separately.  With  regard 
to  the  question  to  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man more  immediately  referred,  it  was 
perfectly  true  that  the  College  of  Eton,  as 
mentioned  in  the  Report,  was  intimately 
connected  with  King  s  College — he  had, 
therefore,  thought  it  proper  to  send  a  Copy 
of  the  Report  to  the  authorities  at  Eton, 
in  the  same  way  as  he  had  sent  it  to  King's 
College;  and  when  he  had  received  their 
observations  upon  it,  he  should  be  prepared 
to  state  what  course  he  might  deem  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  upon  the  subject. 

Sib  Db  LACY  EVANS  gave  notice, 
that  in  the  event  of  any  measure  being  in- 
troduced by  the  Government  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  four  seats  now  vacant  in  that 
House,  he  should  propose  that  those  seats 
be  given  to  the  metropolitan  districts  of 
Chelsea  and  Kensington.       GoOqIc 
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THE  MAGISTRACY  OF  DERBY. 

Mb.  HINDLEY  said,  in  tho  absence  of 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr. 
Bass),  he  would  repeat  the  question  which 
that  Gentleman  put  to  the  right  hon.  Home 
Secretary  on  Monday — namely,  whether, 
within  the  last  few  days,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had  placed  on  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  for  the  borough  of  Derby,  Dr.  Hilett, 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  all  ardent 
supporters  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Horsfall)  ? 

Mr.  WALPOLB,  in  reply,  said,  if  there 
were  any  feeling  of  a  want  of  confidence  in 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  or  any  com- 
plaint to  be  made  with  regard  to  their  ap- 
pointments to  the  magistracy,  let  it  be  ex- 
pressed openly  and  directly.  He  had  made 
inquiries  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  with  re- 
spect to  the  appointments  referred  to,  and 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  informed 
him,  that,  after  receiving  a  memorial  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Derby,  he  had  appointed 
to  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  there  three 
of  the  most  respectable  persons  in  that 
town,  in  lieu  of  three  persons  who  did  not 
qualify  last  year  when  they  were  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite (Lord  John  Russell). 

PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTORS  BILL. 

Sir  Db  LACY  EVANS  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  extend  the 
period  for  payment  of  rates  and  taxes  for 
the  Elective  Franchise.  By  the  Bill  of 
last  year  on  the  subject,  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  was  provided  that 
the  payment  of  the  rates  should  be  made 
as  enacted  by  the  Reform  Bill,  on  or  be- 
fore the  20th  of  July  in  each  year,  but 
that  the  rates  so  to  be  paid  should  be  not 
those  which  had  fallen  due  on  or  before 
the  5th  of  April  previously,  but  those 
which  had  fallen  due  on  or  before  the  pre- 
ceding 6th  of  October.  In  tho  House  of 
Lords,  however,  the  period  was  altered 
from  the  6th  of  October  to  the  oth  of 
January,  and  with  the  date  so  altered,  the 
Bill  was  eventually  passed.  The  Bill  he 
now  asked  leave  to  introduce  was  to  ex- 
tend the  period  backward  from  the  5th  of 
January  to  the  10th  of  October.  The 
principle  of  the  Bill  had  been  repeatedly 
affirmed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  WALPOLB  said,  that  if  the  object 
of  the  Bill  was  still  to  require  the  payment 
of  the  rate  on  or  before  the  20th  of  July, 
but  that  the  payment  then  made  must  be 
in  respect  of  rates  due  in  the  preceding 
month  of  October,  instead  of  the  month 


of  January,  as  required  by  the  Bill  passed 
last  year,  he  did  not  see  any  objection  to 
its  introduction,  though  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  of  opposing  it  on  a 
future  stage,  should  he  consider  it  neces- 
sary so  to  do. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  said,  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  Bill  would  be  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  country.  In  fact,  he  regarded 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber (Sir  De  L.  Evans)  as  altogether  a 
retrograde  movement.  The  objections  of 
the  public  were  directed  against  the  whole 
of  the  ratepaying  clauses  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  They  contended  that  Borough  elec- 
tors ought  to  be  put  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  County  electors — that  the  payment 
of  rates  was  no  condition  for  the  registra- 
tion of  the  latter,  and  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  so  for  the  former.  He  condemned  the 
Bill  as  a  retrogressive  measure,  because 
the  measure  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  city  of  London  (Lord 
John  Russell)  last  year  abolished  the  pay- 
ment of  Assessed  taxes  as  a  condition  of 
registration  ;  and  the  noble  Lord  was, 
therefore,  in  point  of  fact,  in  advance  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member.  The  hoD. 
and  gallant  Member  might  bring  in  his 
Bill  if  he  liked,  so  far  as  he  (Mr.  Dud- 
combe)  was  concerned;  but  he  must  enter 
his  protest  on  the  part  of  the  public  that 
it  was  only  trifling  with  and  frittering 
away  a  greater  and  much  more  important 
question. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans  and  Sir  John  Shelley. 

Bill  read  1°. 

BUDDHISM— CEYLON. 
Mr.  HUME  said,  he  rose  to  move  for 
Copies  of  the  Correspondence  respecting 
Buddhism  not  printed  by  the  Committee  on 
Ceylon  Affairs  in  the  Appendix  to  their 
Reports.  The  question  put  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  a  few  nights 
ago  upon  this  subject  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  his  (Mr.  Hume*s)  anxiety 
was  to  prevent  the  evils  that  might  follow 
from  the  violation  of  any  treaty  with  the 
natives  of  Ceylon.  He  wished  these  docu- 
ments to  be  laid  before  the  House,  so  that 
hon.  Members  might  have  time  to  consider 
how  dangerous  it  would  be  if  any  indi- 
vidual, however  zealous  he  might  be  for 
promotiog  Christianity,  were  to  interfere 
with  the  religious  ccremonii^s  of  the  na- 
tives of  Ceylon,      igitized  by  Google 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House  Copies 
of  all  the  Correspondence  respecting  Buddhism 
and  the  Buddhist  Priests,  laid  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ceylon  Affairs,  and  not  printed  by 
the  Committee  in  the  Appendix  to  their  Reports." 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
fully  concurred  in  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Memher  (Mr.  Hume).  He  had 
stated,  in  answer  to  the  question  from  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis),  and  he  had 
thought  it  right  so  to  state  from  what  he 
knew  had  been  stated  to  the  contrary  in 
Ceylon  and  in  this  country,  that  he  felt 
we  were  bound  by  treaties,  and  that  what- 
ever course  might  be  taken  out  of  just 
and  proper  consideration  to  the  feeliogs  of 
the  Christian  part  of  the  community,  we 
were  bound  to  recollect  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions, and  to  carry  them  out  in  a  fair 
spirit.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  expressed  his  anxiety  as  to  the  danger 
of  interfering  with  the  Buddhist  people  on 
the  subject  of  their  religious  ceremonies; 
and  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that,  if  there  was  to  be  any  interference, 
it  should  be  exercised  with  the  greatest 
care  and  caution.  But,  as  regarded  the 
immediate  object  of  the  hon.  Member, 
namely,  the  production  of  the  particular 
papers  for  which  he  had  moved,  he  begged 
to  state  that  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  those  papers.  The  hon.  Member 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Ceylon  Com* 
mittee,  and  he  no  doubt  recollected  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  Committee  drew 
up  their  Report  and  withheld  these  papers. 
He  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  had  not  himself 
been  a  member  of  that  Committee,  con- 
sequently the  hon.  Gentleman  must  be 
more  conversant  with  the  circumstances 
than  he  could  possibly  be;  but  he  would 
remind  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  was 
because  of  the  events  which  had  then  re- 
cently occurred,  and  the  state  of  excite- 
ment which  prevailed  upon  the  question, 
that  the  Committee  thought  it  prudent  not 
to  publish  these  papers  in  their  Report. 
The  state  of  things  which  had  induced  the 
Committee  to  exclude  the  papers  from 
their  Report  had  now,  however,  passed 
away,  and,  so  far  as  that  was  concerned, 
there  was  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  pro- 
ducing them.  Generally  speaking,  he  was 
always  anxiously  desirous  of  furnishing  in- 
formation to  the  House  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent in  his  power;  and  with  regard  to  these 
papers  be  should  entertain  no  objection  to 


produce  them;  but  he  appealed  to  the  hon. 
Member  to  do  him  the  honour  of  remem- 
bering the  announcement  he  made  a  few 
evenings  ago,  that  he  had  given  his  anxi- 
ous attention  to  the  subject  with  the  view 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  differences  and 
unseemly  excitement  that  prevailed  in 
Ceylon  with  regard  to  it,  and  that  he  was 
now  about  to  communicate  with  the  Colony 
in  the  sanguine  hope  that  a  plan  might  be 
suggested  which  would  do  no  injustice  to 
the  Buddhists  themselves,  whilst  it  would 
maintain  our  treaty  obligations,  and  satisfy 
tne  just  scruples  of  the  Christian  portion 
of  the  community  in  the  island.  He  put 
it  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  therefore,  know- 
ing, as  he  did,  what  were  the  contents  of 
these  papers,  whether  their  production  at 
this  moment  might  not  tend  to  revive  ex- 
citement both  in  this  country  and  in  the 
Colony,  and  thereby  do  much  to  mar  the 
attempt  he  was  making  to  effect  a  com- 
plete and  final  settlement  of  the  whole 
matter.  He  should  have  no  objection 
hereafter  to  produce  the  papers;  but  he 
trusted  after  what  he  had  stated,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  press  for  them  now. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  had  to  express  his 
perfect  satisfaction  at  the  frank  explana- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
having  distinctly  stated  that  the  solemn 
treaties  entered  into  with  the  Kings  of 
Eandy  would  be  respected  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had 
attained  the  only. object  he  had  in  view, 
and  would,  therefore,  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 
Mb.  HUME  said,  he  now  had  to  move 
for  Copies  of  the  Correspondence  between 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  Sir 
Henry  Ward,  Lord  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  since  February,  1852. 
He  thought  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Colonial  Secretary  could  have  no  objection 
to  the  production  of  these  documents,  par- 
ticularly as,  on  a  previous  occasion,  he  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  afford  every  infor- 
matipn  on  the  subject.  Within  the  last 
three  years  ho  fewer  than  sixty-eight  per- 
sons had  been  *'  relegated,"  as  it  was 
styled,  but  which  meant  **  banished"  by 
the  police  from  the  Ionian  Islands.  He 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  move  for  these 
papers  last  year,  but  they  were  never  pro- 
duced, until  after  Parliament  had  been  dis- 
solved.    Since  then  a  new  Parliament  had 
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been  assembled,  and  prorogued  by  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 
In  fact,  no  Government  whatever  existed 
in  those  dependencies,  save  the  will  of  one 
man.  When  these  papers  were  produced, 
be  would  be  prepared  to  show  that  acts  of 
most  brutal  absolutism  and  ferocious  ty- 
ranny had  been  perpetrated  by  Sir  Henry 
Ward,  which  were  more  atrocious,  and  re- 
flected more  discredit  upon  the  character  of 
the  British  Qovemment,  than  any  conduct 
pursued  by  the  Austrian  Government  to- 
wards the  Hungarians.  The  lonians  had 
a  free  constitution  when  they  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  this  country  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1815,  and  it  was  unjust 
to  deprive  them  of  it.  He  was  anxious  to 
have  these  papers  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House,  so  that  every  Member  might 
have  the  papers  in  his  own  hand,  and  not 
take  the  facts  contained  in  them  merely 
upon  his  statement.  It  would  be  his  duty 
upon  an  early  occasion  to  call  the  attention 
ot  the  House  to  those  papers. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  there  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
Copies  of  the  Correspondence  between  Sir  John 
Pakington,  baronet,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
and  Sir  Uenrj  Ward,  Lord  High  Commissioner  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  since  February,  1852,  when 
Sir  John  Pakington  assumed  office,  including  the 
Correspondence  with  the  banished  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Ionian  Islands  respect- 
ing th«  terms  proposed  to  them  for  their  liberation 
from  exile : 

"  And,  of  the  Protest  by  the  Members  of  the 
legislative  Assembly  respecting  the  Prorogation 
of  the  newly-elected  Assembly  at  its  first  meeting 
(in  continuation  of  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  567, 
of  Session  1852)." 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he 
heard  with  very  great  satisfaction  one 
statement  of  the  short  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose—and  which  he  hoped 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  forget — 
uamely,  that  on  obtaining  those  papers  he 
was  determined  to  bring  the  question  be- 
fore the  House.  He  was  perfectly  ready 
and  willing  to  produce  the  papers  moved 
for,  and  had  the  hon.  Gentleman  asked 
him  for  them  privately,  he  should  have 
been  just  fis  ready  and  as  willing  to  have 
placed  thcLii  at  his  disposal.  The  hon. 
tiontleman,  liowcvcr,  could  not  forego  the 
opportunity  which  the  Motion  gave  him  of 
ling  th(Me  attacks  on  Sir  Henry 
and  tliu  Government  of  the  Ionian 
whicK  lie  had  already  made  on 
itonii,  in  language  equally  harsh 
V  unjust  with  that  which  he 
to  employ  that  evening.  It 
«ticD,  however,  to  Sir  Henry 


Ward  to  state  that  upon  one  oceaaton, 
when  the  hon.  Member  made  an  attack 
upon  that  Gentleman  relative  to  his  eon- 
duct  in  the  administration  of  his  Govern- 
ment, he  had  only  found  thirteen  Gentle- 
men to  support  him.  He  (Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton) had  brought  down  to  the  House 
some  of  the  Correspondence  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  alluded.  With  re- 
gard to  the  banished  members  of  the  Le- 
gislative Assembly,  he  wished,  in  common 
justice  to  Sir  Henry  Ward,  to  read  one  or 
two  extracts  from  the  Correspondence,  in 
order  to  show  the  real  character  of  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Henry  Ward  towards  them, 
and  how  far  it  was  from  meriting  the 
character  of  absolutism  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  so  off-handed  a  manner, 
ascribed  to  it.  Signer  Domeneghini  was 
one  of  the  gentlemen  so  banished.  To 
an  interposition  in  his  favour,  on  the  part 
of  his  wife,  what  was  Sir  Henry  Ward's 
reply — that  of  the  ferocious  tyranny  im- 
puted to  him  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  ?  Let 
the  House  judge  : — 

**  1  shall  be  ready  and  happy  to  release  Signer 
F.  Domeneghini,  whenever  he  thinks  proper  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  which  I  have  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  propose,  by  giving  me  his  word  that 
he  will  abstain  from  seditious  attempts  for  tlM 
space  of  twelve  months." 

So  that  if  he  only  promises  to  be  a  good 
boy  for  the  .space  of  twelve  months,  he 
will  obtain  his  full  liberty.  In  the  next 
despatch  Sir  Henry  Ward  then  wrote  with 
regard  to  the  relegated  members  gener- 
ally : — 

"  I  took  advantage  of  the  farewell  visits  paid  to 
me  by  all  those  members  who  have  any  pretensioBt 
to  a  character  for  moderation  to  make  a  freah 
offer  to  the  gentlemen  now  in  oonftnement  under 
the  high  police  power  at  Cerigotto,  through  the 
medium  of  Count  Lunzi  and  Signor  Corrianiti,  two 
of  the  members  for  Zante.  I  was  sincerely  in 
hopes  that  the  Session  would  not  have  terminated 
without  a  law  being  passed  that  would  have  ena- 
bled me  to  put  an  end  to  all  questions  connected 
with  high  police.  But  as  this  expectation  has  not 
been  realised,  I  must  now  decide  what  course  to 
take  respecting  these  prisoners,  and  I  have  resolv- 
ed to  propose,  once  more,  to  release  them,  pro- 
vided they  will  give  me  their  word  to  abstaia 
from  taking  an  a^ive  part  in  politics  for  twelve 
months.*' 

Next,  there  was  the  case  of  Signor  Mont* 
ferrate;  and  here  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington) 
would  state  to  the  House  not  only  Sir 
Henry  Ward's  proposition  to  the  banished 
Member,  but  also  the  answer  which  thai 
Gentleman  thought  proper  to  return  : — 

**  Before  I  set  out  on  my  visit  to  the  southerm 
islands,  I  had  the  honour  to  inform  yop  that  1  had 
directed  my  secretary,  Mr.  Fraser,  to  acquaint 
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Signor  Montfemto,  who  w&g  relegated  to  the 
island  of  Mcrlera  under  the  high  poUoe  power  in 
October,  1851,  that  X  was  willing  to  allow  of  his 
return  to  Cepbalopia  upon  a  simple  promise  that 
he  would  abstain  from  taking  any  part  in  political 
mgitatlon  for  the  next  twelve  months.  In  making 
this  proposal,  I  neither  asked  nor  expected  from 
Signor  Montferrato  any  renunciation  of  former 
opinions,  but  made  the  condition  of  his  release 
analogous  to  what  would  be  termed  in  England, 
in  the  case  of  a  man  convicted  of  seditious  prac- 
tices, entering  into  his  personal  recognisanees  to 
keep  the  peace  for  one  year.  As  Signor  Montfor- 
nito,  in  his  reply,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  en- 
close, not  only  rejects  this  very  reasonable  propo- 
sal, but  tells  me  plainly  that '  as  soon  as  he  is  freed 
from  the  bondage  of  high  police,  he  shall  devote 
all  his  energies  to  the  prosecution  of  the  work  so 
Tiolently  interrupted  until  it  is  brought  to  its  legi- 
timate end — the  liberation  of  his  country,'  1  have 
no  alternative  but  to  leave  him  where  he  is,  until 
he  learns  to  entertain  more  rational  views." 

These  eztraots  woald,  he  thought,  convince 
the  Hou»e  that  the  object  of  these  sediti- 
ous enterprises  was  really  to  throw  off  the 
authority  of  Her  Majesty,  and  to  establish 
some  other  form  of  government.  Now,  as 
to  the  remonstrance  of  the  Parliament, 
which  had  not  long  ago  been  brought  un- 
der his  consideration,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  that  it  had  only  received  three  sig- 
natures; hut,  upon  looking  to  Sir  Henry 
Ward's  despatch,  he  found  a  full  explana- 
tion of  this  significant  fact.  Parliament 
there  was  constituted  of  several  parties,  as 
it  was  in  this  country,  who  had  all  joined 
for  party  purposes  to  resist  the  Govern- 
ment measures;  but  when  the  remon- 
strance came  to  be  signed,  there  were 
only  found  three  persons  who  would  join  in 
the  particular  form  of  words  in  which  it 
was  drawn  up.  The  ultra-liberal  party 
would  not  agree  to  any  form  of  remon- 
strance, as  they  believed,  by  subscribing  to 
a  document  of  that  kind,  they  would  be  ac- 
knowledging the  authority  of  the  Crown  of 
England,  which  they  were  by  no  means 
willing  to  do.  Now,  this  showed  how  ne- 
cessary it  was  to  exercise  caution  in  deal- 
ing with  these  gentlemen;  and  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  had  applied  to  him 
in  private,  instead  of  making  a  public  at- 
tack upon  the  Qovernor,  he  (Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton)  would  have  at  once  assented  to  the 
production  of  the  papers,  and  have  shown 
him  that  the  conduct  of  Sir  Henry  Ward, 
rastead  of  having  deserved  censure,  entitled 
him  to  great  praise  for  his  extreme  mode- 
ration. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  was 
glad  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Colonial  Secretary  had  taken  the  present 
opportunity  to  defend  the  conduct  of  the 


Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Islands.  For  his  (Lord  John  Russell's) 
part,  he  thought  that  the  Governors  of  dis- 
tant dependencies,  who  were  called  on  to 
act  in  cases  of  difficulty,  were  entitled  to 
have  their  case  fairly  stated  by  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  office  at  home,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  mis- 
representation. He  owned,  therefore,  that 
he  was  extremely  pleased  to  find  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  discharged  his 
duty  in  this  instance  with  such  alacrity 
and  with  such  ability.  It  ought  always  to 
be  recollected  that  those  persons  who  were 
opposing  the  Government  in  Zante  were 
not  opposing  it  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
more  liberty  under  that  Government,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  severing  the  connexion 
between  them  and  the  British  Crown,  and 
placing  themselves  under  some  other  form 
of  government.  It  ought  also  to  be  recol- 
lected with  respect  to  the  powers  of  high 
police.  Sir  Henry  Ward  bad  offered  to 
relinquish  them  upon  exceedingly  liberal 
terms.  These  persons  so  complaining  were 
only  endeavouring  to  incite  the  people  to 
insurrection  against  British  authority,  and 
Sir  Henry  Ward  had  erred  rather  upon  the 
side  of  too  great  liberality  than  from  any 
desire  to  exercise  any  undue  authority. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  he  was  very  glad  that 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  had 
spoken,  because  he  and  the  Government 
were  all  in  the  same  boat  upon  this  sub- 
ject :  one  wab  as  bad  as  the  other.  Sir 
Henry  Ward  had  offered  to  give  up  the 
powers  of  high  police  if  they  would  give 
up  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  publish 
only  what  he  pleased.  This  was  the  pro- 
position which  he  had  made  to  the  Ionian 
Parliament;  and  because  they  had  refused 
it,  he  had  prorogued  them.  They  were 
quite  right  not  to  give  up  the  palladium  of 
their  liberties.  Sheridan,  in  one  of  his 
eloquent  speeches,  said,  ''Give  me  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  I  care  not  what 
you  do — I  will  meet  the  strongest  opposi- 
tion." So  far  as  to  asking  ouestions. 
they  were  all  witnesses  how  he  had  been 
treated  already.  He  would  not  expose 
himself  to  any  insult,  and  all  his  questions 
should  be  put  publicly.  He  pledged  him- 
self within  ten  days  after  tnose  papers 
were  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  to 
bring  the  matter  under  its  consideration. 
As  to  thirteen  Members  only  voting  with 
him,  he  would  remind  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  in  1829  he  proposed  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  upon  that  occasion 
he  was  left  in  a  minority  of  tlurteen.    He 
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had,  however,  lived  to   see  that  Motion 
carried. 

Motion  agreed  4o. 

RAILWAY  AND  CANAL  BILLS. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  in  the  absence 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  he  had  to  move  for  a 
Select  Committee  to  consider  the  principle 
of  amalgamation  as  applied  to  Railway 
or  Railway  and  Canal  Bills  about  to  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  the  principle  of  Amalgamation  as  ap- 
plied to  Railway,  or  Railway  and  Canal  Bills, 
about  to  be  brougbt  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament.*' 

Mb.  ELLICE  would  suggest  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  state  the  ex- 
tent to  which  he  proposed  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  Committee. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  thought 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  extend  the 
terms  of  the  Motion.  There  were  other 
means  of  effecting  amalgamations  besides 
Amalgamation  Bills,  and  other  proceedings 
which  attained  the  same  purposes  as  Acts 
of  Parliament.  It  was  desirable  the  Com- 
mittee should  consider  the  whole  of  them. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  it  would 
probably  be  better,  in  the  absence  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  to  postpone  for  the  pre- 
sent the  appointment  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  EVELYN  DENISON  said,  he 
thought  it  very  desirable  that  they  should 
know  what  course  was  to  be  adopted  on 
this  subject.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  were 
inconvenient  to  move  the  Committee  now, 
on  the  other  hand  there  would  be  great 
inconvenience  in  the  postponement  of  the 
Motion  for  any  considerable  time.  He 
almost  thought  that  the  general  conve- 
nience of  the  House  would  be  best  pro- 
moted if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
move  for  the  Committee  that  evening,  and 
would  take  some  other  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining the  views  of  the  Government  as 
to  the  course  they  would  pursue. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  details  of  the  measure  which  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  to  have  proposed; 
and,  as  there  seemed  to  be  some  doubt 
whether  the  terms  of  the  Motion  were 
sufficiently  extensive,  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  not  to  press  it  at  that  time, 
though  he  saw  no  objection  to  the  sngges- 


tion  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone). 

General  ANSON  said,  that  it  was  his 
opinion  that  the  scope  of  the  Motion  should 
be  much  more  extensive  than  it  was  now 
proposed  to  be.  He  should  be  glad  to 
have  the  whole  subject  of  the  future  legis- 
lation with  regard  to  railways  submitted  to 
a  Committee.  There  were  nearly  two 
hundred  Bills  coming  before  the  House  for 
amalgamation  purposes,  or  running  powers^ 
and  he  viewed  it  as  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  the  House  should  undertake  the 
question,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
afraid  to  grapple  with  it,  but  should  laj 
down  some  principle  to  guide  those  great 
companies,  the  directors  of  which  were 
frequently  unjustly  attacked  and  accused 
of  a  monopolising  spirit,  when  their  only 
object  was  to  afford  a  fair  security  to  those 
who  had  invested  their  money  in  these  un- 
dertakings. It  would  be  quite  as  well,  in 
his  opinion,  to  defer  the  Committee  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Go- 
vernment might  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  make  the  Motion  even 
more  extensive  than  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone.)  He 
had  no  objection  to  the  Committee  con- 
sidering the  questions  of  amalgamation  and 
of  leases  and  agreements,  because,  in  point 
of  fact,  they  were  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  ELLICE  said,  he  had  had  some 
experience  of  this  matter  in  former  Com- 
mittees, and  he  knew  that,  unless  the  Go- 
vernment stated  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  the  policy  that  was  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee,  their  labours 
would  be  of  very  little  use  indeed,  so  far 
as  any  practical  result  was  concerned. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  entirely  concurred 
in  what  had  just  fallen  from  his  right  hou. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Coventry.  If  the 
Motion  for  the  Committee  were  agreed  to, 
he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  right  hon. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  be 
ready  to  state  the  views  of  the  Government 
before  the  names  of  the  Committee  were  de- 
termined on;  because  it  was  quite  certain,  if 
there  were  one  question  more  than  another 
on  which  the  House  most  absolutely  re- 
quired the  guidance  and  assistance  and 
restraint  and  control  of  the  Government, 
it  was  the  question  of  railway  legislation. 
The  Government  and  the  House  together 
had  made  but  a  very  indifferent  affair  of 
it  heretofore,  and  if  a  Committee  were  to 
attempt  to  go  into  the  question  without  a 
previous  declaration  of  the  polioj  to  be 
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adopted,  they  would  become  an  instrument 
of  mischief  rather  than  of  good. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  rather  not  move  the 
Resolution  at  present. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  presumed  that 
the  right  hon.  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  be  ready  to  state  what  his 
yiewswere  when  he  proposed  the  Committee. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  no  doubt  he 
would.  His  right  hon.  Friend  intended  to 
have  done  so  that  CTening  if  he  could  haye 
been  present. 

Motion,  by  leaye,  withdrawn. 

The  House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  December  3,  1852. 

Minutes.]      Took  the  Oaths.  —  Several  Lords. 
Sat  First  in  Parliament. — The  Lord  Worling- 
bam,  after  the  Death  of  his  Father. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  (IRELAND). 

The  Earl  of  CLANOARTY  said,  he 
had  a  question  to  put  to  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  on  a  subject 
of  very  great  importance  to  Ireland.  A 
petition  was  presented  a  few  evenings  ago 
from  a  Presbyteriau  body  in  the  north  of 
Ii-eland,  approving  of  the  present  system 
of  national  education  in  Ireland,  and  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  no  alteration  would 
be  made;  and  the  noble  Earl  who  pre- 
sented that  petition  (the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don) gave  expression  to  the  hope  that  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
would  state  what  his  views  were  on  the 
subject  of  the  petition.  The  noble  Earl 
was  reported  to  have  said  in  reply,  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  make  any  change  in  that  system  of 
education.  Now,  he  begged  to  state  that 
there  was  a  strong  opinion  on  the  part  of 
a  large  body  in  Ireland,  that  some  change 
in  the  system  was  extremely  necessary. 
He  believed  that  four-fifths  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church  were 
disinclined  to  co*operate  in  carrying  out  the 
existing  system.  They  had  strong  consci- 
entious scruples  against  doing  so;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  sysem  into  full 
harmony  with  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  country,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was 
most  important  that  inquiry  into  its  ope- 
ration should  be  entered  into  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  what  amendments  could  be 
advantageously  introduced  into  it  with  that 
object.  If  it  was  thought,  as  had  been 
more  than  once  stated,  that  no  alteration 
VOL.  CXXin.    [third  series.] 


would  be  desirable  without  full  inquiry,  he 
would  recommend  to  the  Government  that 
they  should  allow  the  case  to  be  inquired 
into,  in  order  that  such  changes  might  be 
made  as  were  advantageous,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  education  brought  more  into  har- 
mony with  the  form  of  Church  Establish- 
ment in  that  country.  Perhaps  the  noble 
Earl  would  state  what  were  his  views  upon 
this  point  ? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  it  was  with 
great  satisfaction  that  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  answering  once  again  a  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  put  by  the  noble  Lord, 
whose  absence  from  that  House  had  been 
a  matter  of  regret  to  all  who  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  him.  If  the  noble 
Earl  had  been  in  the  House  a  few  days 
ago,  he  would  have  heard  the  answer 
which  he  gave  to  a  noble  Earl  on  the  other 
side  upon  this  subject,  namely,  that  having 
looked  into  this  question,  together  with  his 
noble  Friend  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, with  an  anxious  desire  to  meet  the 
conscientious  objections  of  those  who  dif- 
fered from  the  existing  system  of  edu- 
cation, they  were  unable  to  see  their  way 
to  any  measure  that  would  attain  that  ob- 
ject, without  at  the  same  time  endangering 
the  stability  of  the  present  system — that 
this  they  would  regard  as  a  great  evil; 
and  consequently  that  the  Government 
were  not  prepared  to  bring  forward  any 
measure  for  an  alteration  of  the  existing 
system.  But,  if  his  noble  Friend  intended 
to  ask  him  if  ho  would  agree  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  working  of  the  system,  his  reply 
was,  that  if  inquiry  was  desired,  either  in 
that  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  by 
any  considerable  number  of  their  Lord- 
ships, or  Members  of  the  other  House,  and 
if  a  Motion  were  made  to  that  effect,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  grant  a  Committee; 
and  he  thought  that  some  advantage  would 
be  derived  from  the  fullest  information 
being  afforded  as  to  the  practical  working 
of  the  system  in  all  its  details. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  December  3,  1852. 

MiinrrsB.]      Pubug  Bills.  —  2°   Commons   In- 

cloBtire. 
Reported. — ^West  India  Colonies,  Ac,  Loam  Act 
Amendment. 

CASE  OF  LEOPOLD  DE  ROSE. 
LoRn  DUDLEY  STUART  begged  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
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Home  Department  what  had  heeii  the  re- 
sult of  the  inquiry  undertaken  by  the  Go- 
▼ernment  into  the  ca«e  of  Leopold  de  Rose, 
a  Polish  officer,  who  was  imprisoned  in 
Winchester  gaol  at  the  instance  of  Captain 
Cospatriek  Baillie  Hamilton,  E.N. 

Mh.  WALPOLE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
after  reading  the  evidence  adduced  at  the 
committal  of  Mr.  De  Rose,  he  believed  the 
magistrate  could  not  have  come  to  any 
other  decision  than  that  he  had  arrived  at. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  due  to  Mr.  De 
Rose  to  state  that,  judging  from  commu- 
Dicationa  subsequently  received,  and  from 
new  facts  which  had  transpired  relative  to 
the  case,  he  must  say  that  he  wished  those 
facts  had  been  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  magistrate,  the  result  of 
which,  he  believed,  would  have  been  that 
Mr.  De  Rose  would  have  been  acquitted  of 
the  charge  then  brought  against  him. 

THB  CLERGT  RESERVES  IN  CANADA. 

Sib  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  said. 
in  putting  to  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  the  question  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  he  must  first  ask 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  re- 
ceived an  Address  to  the  Crown  to  which 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  Canada  agreed 
on  the  17  th  of  September  last,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  fifty-four  to  twenty-two,  and  in 
which  they  assured  Her  Majesty  that  they 
deeply  regretted  to  learn  the  contents  of  a 
despatch,  in  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  stated  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  present  Government  to  fulfil 
a  promise  which  had  been  made  to  the 
Canadian  Legislature  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment That  promise  was,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  recommend  to 
Parliament  that  an  Act  should  be  passed 
to  enable  the  Canadian  Legislature  to  dis- 
pose of  the  proceeds  of  the  Clergy  Re- 
serves, subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
vested  interests  of  persons  should  be  se- 
cured during  their  lives.  He  wislied  to 
ask  what  were  the  present  intentions  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  whether 
they  intended  after  Christmas  to  recom- 
mend to  Parliament  the  measure  which  he 
had  just  described? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  begged  to 
say,  in  answer  to  the  first  question  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  which  had  not,  however, 
been  mentioQed  m  the  notiee-paper,  that 
he  had  received  from  Canada  the  Address 
to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  referred, 
and  which  was  founded  upon  certain  Reso- 
lutions which  had  beea  adopted  by  the 


House  of  Assembly.  He  had  no  objection 
to  proceed  to  answer  the  second  and  more 
important  question  of  which  the  hon.  Baro- 
net had  been  kind  enough  to  give  him 
ample  notice ;  and  he  begged  to  state  to 
the  House  that  he  felt  very  great  regret 
that  the  forms  of  the  House  precluded  him 
from  accompanying  his  answer  to  that 
question  with  the  explanation  which  it 
would  be  strongly  his  desire  to  give  on 
this  subject.  Bound,  however,  as  he  waa 
by  those  forms,  he  would  only  state  to  the 
hon.  Baronet  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  given  the  fullest  and  most  anx- 
ious consideration  to  this  difficult  and  im- 
portant subject,  and  to  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  question 
had  be<$n  forced  upon  their  attention ;  and 
his  answer  was,  that,  considering  that  this 
was  essentially  an  Upper  Canadian  ques- 
tion, and  that  the  Representatives  of  Up- 
per Canada  were  as  nearly  as  possible 
equally  divided  upon  the  subject;  consider- 
ing that  the  majority  who  had  carried  the 
Resdntions  to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  bad 
referred  consisted  in  a  large  proportion  of 
Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  lower  pro- 
vince, whose  religion  had  been  amply  and 
munificently  endowed;  considering  that  the 
Act  of  1840  was  proposed  and  accepted  by 
all  parties  as  a  final  settlement  of  this 
long-discussed  and  most  difficult  question; 
considering,  above  all,  that  that  Act  of 
]  840  was  part  of  the  arrangements  which 
attended  the  Act  of  Union,  and  waa  in- 
tended to  guard  against  those  dangers  to 
Protestant  endowments  which  were  dreaded 
at  the  time  of  the  Act  of  Union; — con- 
sidering all  these  circomstances,  it  waa  not 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  any  Bill  for  the  purpose 
of  repealing  the  provisions  of  that  Act, 

Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  said,, 
he  should  then  give  notice  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  Christmas  recess,  he 
should  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  enable  the  Legislature  of  Canada  to 
dispose  of  the  proceeds  ef  the  Clergy  Re- 
serves, subject  to  the  condition  which  he 
had  just  Boentioned. 

SUPPLY  — THE    BUDGET. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

The  CHAJ^CELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  though  the  House  has  been 
pleased  to  honour  the  remarks  which  I 
have  to  make  to-night  with  the  title  of 
**  Financial  Statement,"  and  though  I  am 
indisposed,  under  any  circumstaneea»  to 
quarrel  with  the  humour  of^the  House,^ 
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■till  I  trust  that  bon.  Membere  will  have 
the  kindneit  to  recollect  that  it  is  a  finan* 
oial  statement  which  has  to  be  made  under 
rerj  peculiar  circumstances ;  and,  Sir,  al- 
though we  have,  with  respect  to  our 
finances,  to  consider  to-night  some  yerj 
important  topics-— whether,  for  example,  it 
is  possible  to  make  such  changes  in  the 
mode  of  levying  our  rerenue  as  may  con- 
tribute more  to  the  satisfaction  and  welfare 
of  the  community ;  whether  such  altera- 
tions can  be  effected  in  our  method  of  taxa- 
tion as  may  remove  from  various  classes 
not  an  ill-founded  sense  of  injury  and  in- 
justice; and,  aboire  all,  whether  we  may 
not  take  this  opportunity  of  establishing 
our  financial  system  upon  principles  more 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  times, 
and  especially  to  the  industry  of  a  country 
pre-eminent  for  its  capacity  for  labour — 
still,  besides  these,  there  are  other  topics 
to  which  I  must  advert,  and  which  are  not 
strictly  of  a  financial  nature.  I  hope  the 
House  will  also  remember  that,  even  con- 
sidering the  remarks  I  have  to  offer  to 
their  consideration  merely  in  a  financial 
point  of  view,  at  the  present  moment  we 
are  only  arrived  at  the  completion  of  about 
tfro^thirds  of  the  financial  year-^a  circum- 
•tanoe  which  naturally  adds  to  the  difficulty 
I  have  to  contend  with.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  under  these  circumstances  hon. 
Members  will  not  think  it  any  evidence 
of  conceit  or  affectation  on  my  part  if  I  do 
not  on  this  occasion  rigidly  follow  that 
routine  form  of  exposition  which  a  Ohan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  usually  adopts  at 
the  termination  or  commencement  of  a 
financial  year,  when  his  duties  are  com- 
paratively limited*  and,  I  may  say,  com- 
paratively simple;  but,  if  I  deviate  from 
that  eourse,  I  trust  that  they  will  attribute 
my  proceedmg  to  no  other  motive  but  a 
desire  on  my  part,  in  dealing  with  these 
Tarious  important,  and,  in  some  eases, 
complicated  subjects,  to  explain  clearly  to 
the  House  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment  upon  subjects  of  such  great  im- 
portance, and,  so  far  as  I  have  to  touch 
npon  the  point,  their  opinion  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  country.  Sir,  the  task  I  have 
undertaken  is,  as  the  House  is  well  aware, 
not  a  light  one  under  any  circumstances, 
and  even  under  ordinary  circumstances  re- 
quires an  appeal  to  the  indulgence  of  the 
House.  I  am  sure  to-night  I  shall  receive 
its  generous  indulgence;  and  the  only  fa- 
vour I  presume  to  ask  of  hon.  Qentlemen 
Ott  either  ude  is,  that  they  will  not  preci- 
pitately deeide  en  any  proposition  which  I 


may  make,  but  will  consider  all  that  I  offer 
as  a  whole,  because  as  a  whole  it  ought  to 
be  considered;  and  I  trust  that,  in  justice  to 
myself,  they  will  not,  until  the  views  of  the 
Government  are  fairly  placed  before  them, 
be  carried  away  by  any  feeling  of  the  mo- 
ment, on  whichever  side  they  may  sit,  too 
precipitately  to  decide  on  the  motives  and 
principles  of  the  policy  which  I  may  now 
have  to  set  before  them. . 

Sir,  we  wished  after  the  event  of  the 
last  general  election,  understanding  as  we 
did  from  the  result  of  that  election  that 
the  principle  of  unrestricted  competition 
was  entirely  and  finally  adopted  as  the 
principle  of  our  commercial  code — we 
wished  to  consider  our  financial  system 
in  relation  to  our  commercial  system— to 
see  whether  they  could  not  be  brought 
more  in  harmony  together,  and  whether, 
in  bringing  them  more  in  harmony  toge- 
ther, we  might  not  remove  many  well- 
founded  causes  of  discontent  among  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  system  which  in  future  should 
not  only  be  more  beneficial,  but  which 
should  enlist  in  its  favour  the  sympathies 
of  all  classes.  Before,  however,  I  take 
that  general  view,  I  think  it  will  be 
convenient  that  I  should  consider  the 
claims  of  those  who  believe  that  by 
what  we  now  familiarly  describe  as 
"recent  legislation''  they  have  received 
peculiar  injury.  It  will,  I  think,  be  for 
the  convenience  of  the  House  that  we 
should  dispassionately  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  those  classes,  and  come  to  an  opin- 
ion whether  their  complaints  and  claims 
are  just  or  not — because,  if  we  can  arrive 
at  some  conclusions  on  these  points,  those 
classes  who  now  assert  that  they  have  been 
injured  by  recent  legislation,  if  their  claims 
are  impartially  heard,  and,  if  established, 
fairly  met,  will  then  merge  in  the  mass  of 
the  community,  and  we  shall  hereafter 
have  to  consider  no  other  claims  than 
claims  which  represent  the  unanimous 
voice  and  feeling  of  the  entire  nation. 
Therefore,  I  repeat,  it  will  not  be  an  in- 
convenient course  if  I  take  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  claims  urged 
by  those  great  interests  which  have  been 
peculiarly  affected  by  recent  changes  in 
our  commercial  law — the  shipping  interest 
for  example,  the  sugar-producing  interest, 
and  the  agricultural  interest — so  far  as  the 
latter,  irrespective  of  all  other  pleas,  urges 
on  the  consideration  of  the  House  the 
fact  that  it  is  subjected  to  peculiar  burdens 
and  taxation.  When  we  have  discussed 
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these  three  important  claims — when  we 
have  arrived,  as  I  hope  we  may  arrive,  at 
a  general,  if  not  an  unanimous,  opinion  on 
the  course  we  ought  to  take  with  regard  to 
them,  we  shall  then  have  terminated  all 
appeals  on  behalf  of  peculiar  burdens  and 
grievances;  we  shall  then  be  able  to  take 
an  unembarrassed  view  of  our  financial 
position,  undisturbed  by  sectional  appeals 
to  our  feelings  or  to  our  sense  of  justice, 
and  we  may  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  some 
permanent  conclusions,  which  may  form 
the  basis — and  the  beneficial  basis — of  the 
financial ,  system  which  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed and  developed  in  this  country  here- 
after. 

Sir,  I  will,  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  I 
have  thus  sketched,  proceed  to  consider 
the  claims  that  have  been  urged  on  Par- 
liament by  the  shipping  interest  in  respect 
of  the  burdens  which  it  endures  and  the 
grievances  which  it  experiences — ^burdens 
borne  under  our  previous  commercial 
system  without  any  overwhelming  sense 
of  their  weight — burdens  not  of  a  na- 
ture, in  fact,  to  require  our  interposi- 
tion so  long  as  they  were  mitigated  by 
the  privileges  which  we  have  now  termi- 
nated. I  have  listened  with  great  atten- 
tion to  all  the  representations  that  have 
been  made  to  me  with  respect  to  the  ship- 
ping interest ;  and  I  say  now  with  respect 
to  the  shipping  interest  what  I  would  say 
with  regard  to  any  interest  that  believes 
itself  subject  to  regulations  and  laws  en- 
tailing on  it  burdens  which  other  classes  of 
the  community  generally  do  not  endure — 
that  it  will  be  wise  for  Parliament  to  ap- 
proach the  discussion  of  these  matters  in  a 
generous  spirit.  I  do  not  want,  and  am 
not  desirous  myself  in  any  way  that  we 
should  attempt,  by  any  proposition  we  bring 
forward,  to  conciliate  sympathies  to  which 
we  ought  not  to  defer;  and  least  of  all  am 
I  anxious  that  the  House  of  Commons,  so 
far  as  I  can  direct  its  opinion,  should,  for 
the  sake  of  silencing  a  claim  which  they 
may  not  consider  just,  enter  into  any  ar- 
rangement which  ultimately  they  might 
think  was  not  a  sound  and  proper  one ; 
but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  nothing  is 
more  unwise,  that  nothing  is  more  preju- 
dicial to  the  country  generally,  than  that 
considerable  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects should  consider  that  they  are  liable 
to  regulations  which  injuriously  affect  their 
industry,  and  from  which  the  rest  of  the 
community  is  free,  and  that  they  suffer 
from  the  injurious  effect  of  those  regula- 
tions, in  consequence  of  changes  in  the 
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law  which  have  universally  contributed  to 
the  advantage  of  the  remainder  of  the 
community.  I  can  conceive  no  state  of 
society  more  to  be  deprecated  than  one  in 
which  there  are  minorities,  but  powerful 
minorities,  who  believe  that  they  are 
subjected  to  injustice,  in  consequence  of 
changes  in  the  law  contributing  to  other- 
wise universal  welfare.  Therefore,  it  is 
my  opinion  that,  if  there  be  on  the  part  of 
the  shipping  body,  or  on  the  part  of  any 
other  class  in  this  country,  well-founded 
claims  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
it  is  highly  expedient,  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  public  morality,  but  from  the 
most  utilitarian  considerations  that  could 
possibly  occur  to  the  most  unsentimental 
minds,  that  we  should  enter  into  these 
questions,  ascertain  their  merits,  and  de- 
cide accordingly.  Now,  Sir,  with  respect 
to  the  shipping  interest,  I  may  say  this  on 
behalf  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that, 
having  investigated  with  great  pains,  and 
listened  with  great  patience  to  their  case, 
the  Government  are  of  opinion  that  the 
shipping  interest,  principally  through  the 
consequences  of  recent  legislation — namely, 
through  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws — 
are  at  this  moment  subject  to  burdens  to 
which  they  ought  not  to  be  liable,  and  to 
restrictions  which  (to  use  the  words  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London)  "  impede  their  prosperity.*'  If 
this  be  so,  and  if  it  be  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  it  is  so,  I  think  it 
much  better  that  we  should  meet  that  case, 
difficult  as  it  may  be,  in  a  just  and  libe* 
ral  spirit,  and  see  if  we  cannot  remedy  the 
complaints  of  so  influential,  so  important, 
and  so  worthy  a  body  as  the  shipping  in- 
terest and  the  classes  connected  with  them. 
Now,  we  have  examined  shipowners  and 
persons  in  the  classes  connected  with  them 
(all  those,  indeed,  comprehended  by  the 
not  very  accurate  but  still  popular  title  of 
the  ''shipping  interest,''  which  title  I  use 
because  it  is  one  to  which  the  House  is 
accustomed) — we  have  examined  all  those 
persons,  and  they  complain  that  they  are 
subject  to  vexatious  taxation  under  the 
head  of  light-dues  and  passing  tolls.  They 
complain  of  the  present  system  by  which 
the  pilotage  of  the  country  is  regulated. 
They  also  greatly  complain  of  what  they 
describe  as  Admiralty  grievances — of  the 
circumstances  under  which  an  individual 
belonging  to  the  mercantile  marine  is  en- 
listed into  the  Royal  Navy  ;  of  the  system 
under  which  salvage  is  established  ;  and 
of  the  regulations  under  which  anchorage 
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takes  place.     They  have  great  complaints 
as  to  the  restrictions  on  the  manning  of 
their  vessels;  as  to  the  stamp  duties  levied 
on  marine  insurances,  hills  of  lading,  and 
charter-parties.      Now,  if  the  House  will 
permit  me,   I   will  touch   on  these  sub- 
jects, and  explain  what  would  be,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  the  manner  in 
which  these  complaints  ought  to  be  met ; 
and,  as  the  recommendations  we  are  about 
to   make   are   founded,    I   think,   on   an 
impartial  and  liberal  consideration  of  the 
whole  case,  we  believe  that,  if  those  recom- 
mendations are  adopted  by  Parliament,  we 
may  fairly  say  that  the  just  claims  of  the 
shipping  interest  will  be  satisfied,  and  that 
in  our  future  legislation,  so  far  as  that 
interest  is  concerned,  we  shall  not  bo  dis- 
turbed by  appeals  of  a  class  nature.    Now, 
Sir,  with  respect  to  the  light-dues,  we  have 
examined  the  subject,  and  it  is  our  opinion 
that  in  a  great  degree  the  complaints  of, 
the  shipping  interest  are  founded  in  fact. 
It  certainly  seems  quite  indefensible  that, 
irrespective  of  the  dues  which  they  pay  for 
the  advantage  of  lighthouses,  which  are 
certainly,  as  I  think,  amply  and  properly 
supplied  in  this  country,  they  should  be 
pacing  in  the  form  of  dues  a  large  sum  of 
money,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  interest  paid 
to  the  Trinity  House  for  the  purchase  of 
private  lights,  which  were  im providently 
granted    by   the    Crown    or    by    Parlia- 
ment many  years  ago.      As  far  as  that 
portion  of  the  light-dues  which  consists  of 
the  interest  paid  on  sums  advanced  by  the 
Trinity  House  for  the  purchase  of  those 
private  lights,  it  seems  to  us  indefensible 
that,  when   the  principle  of  unrestricted 
competition   is   established,   the  shipping 
interest  of  this  country  should  be  paying 
a  tax  not  for  the  lights  supplied  for  their 
benefit  (because  for  them  they  pay  suf- 
ficiently), but  in  order  that  improvident 
grants  of  former  Sovereigns  and  Parlia- 
ments should  be  counteracted  by  a  pecu- 
liar tax  raised  from  them,  and  in  respect  to 
which  they  get  no  return  whatever.     We 
think,  also,  that  all  that  which  is  levied 
from  the  shipping  interest  under  the  name 
of  "passing  tolls"  is  a  vexation,  a  griev- 
ance, and  a  burden,  to  which  the  shipping 
of   this  country,   under  present   circum- 
stances, ought  not  to  be  subjected.     We 
think  it,  too,  highly  inexpedient  that,  un- 
der the  name  of  light-dues,  the  shipping  of 
this  country  should  be  taxed  to  maintain 
the  charities  of  a  corporation;  and,  taking 
these  three  conclusions  to  guide  us,  we 
ahall  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  light- 


dues  as  at  present  existing.     We  would 
confine  the  tax  on   shipping  merely  to  a 
payment  for  that  benefit  which  the  ship- 
ping receives  from  the  lighthouses;    wo 
would  relieve  the  shipping  interest  ^  from 
what  is  paid  for  the  interest  upon  those 
loans  incurred  to  purchase  private  lights; 
from  the  contribution  to  the  charities  of  a 
corporation,  which,  however  laudable  they 
may  be,  ought  not  to  be  maintained,  under 
present  circumstances,  by  taxing  a  British 
ship;   and,  finally,  we  would  relieve  the 
shipping  interest  from   all  passing  tolls. 
Sir,  I  estimate  that  this  settlement  of  a 
long-agitated  question  will  probably  cost 
the  country  about  100,000^.  a  year;  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  claims  are  just; 
that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  them,  and 
that  they  ought  to  have  been  considered 
when  the   repeal  of  tho   navigation  laws 
was  agreed   to.      The   next  question   to 
which   I   would    refer  is  the  question  of 
pilotage.     The  system  by  which  pilotage 
is  regulated  in  this  country  is  extremely 
anomalous.    It  is  quite  unnecessary  on  the 
present  occasion  for  me  to  enter  into  the 
origin  of  these  anomalies.     The  subjects 
of  which  I  have  to  treat  to-night  are  so 
various,  and  some  of  them  so  complicated, 
that  perhaps  the  House  will  allow  mo  to 
say,  once  for  all,  that  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  enter  into  any  argument  on  any  of  them, 
excepting  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to 
do  so  in  order  to  make  my  meaning  clear. 
I  confine  myself  to-night  to  the  exposition 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government.     There 
will  be  occasions  when  in  detail  we  may 
enter  into  argument  on  all  these  various 
questions;  but  at  present  I  consider  it  my 
principal  and  almost  only  duty  clearly  to 
explain  to  the  House  the   policy  recom- 
mended by  Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
all  these  different  subjects.     I  will  not,  I 
repeat,  enter  into  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  anomalies  of  our  system  of  pilotage. 
The  House,  I  am  sure,  knows  well  that  a 
Thames  pilot  can  steer  a  ship  to  a  Cinque 
port,  but  he  may  not  steer  it  back.     An* 
other  pilot  connected  with  another  corpo- 
ration  performs   tho  duty   of    returning; 
and,  of  course,  the  shipping  interest  hav- 
ing to  employ  two  men  to  perform  a  duty 
which  one  man  could  discharge,  the  ex- 
pense is  proportionately  increased,  and  the 
burden  in  many  cases  is  found  to  be  exces- 
sive.    There  has  been  a  Committee  of  the 
House  upon  Pilotage,  but  it  is  a  great 
many  years  ago;  its  investigation,  how- 
ever, is  very  worthy  of  attention.    But  I 
think,  although  myself  always  disinclined 
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to  avoid  respotiBibilitj  by  proposing  Com- 
mittees, that  there  are  occasioos  on  which 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
can  effect  very  great  good;  and  I  think 
it  would  be  yerj  advantageous  that  upon 
the  whole  question  of  pilotage  and  ballast- 
ing the  feelings  of  a  modern  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  consulted,  animated  by 
those  views  with  respect  to  commercial 
affairs  especially,  which  probably  bad  not 
BO  great  an  influence  years  ago — that  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  investigate  this  subject,  and  report 
to  the  House.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  recommend  to  the  House 
that  there  should  be  a  Committee  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  of 
pilotage  and  ballasting,  and  I  have  myself 
no  doubt  that  the  result  of  that  Committee 
will  be  satisfactoi*y.  I  come  now  to  those 
gnevances  which  I  have  described  as 
•*  Admiralty."  The  House  is  aware  that 
when  a  merchant  ship  finds  herself  on  a 
foreign  station,  it  frequently  happens  that 
ono  of  the  crew,  without  any  ceremony, 
quits  the  captain  without  any  notice,  and 
often  without  any  cause,  and  immediately 
enlists  in  a  ship  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Navy  that  happens  to  be  upon  that  station. 
This  right  and  privilege  act  very  inju- 
riously upon  the  discipline  and  general 
conduct  of  the  merchant  shipping.  I  am 
myself  most  anxious  not  to  diminish  the 
just  privileges  of  the  Royal  Navy— that 
force  upon  which  this  country  mainly  de- 
pends; and  I  certainly  would  not  propose 
any  change  which  would  in  any  way  affect 
the  necessary  powers  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
But,  with  resp^ct  to  this  first  grievance, 
which,  1  believe,  from  the  representations 
that  are  made  to  us,  is  one  of  an  extremely 
vexatious  character,  we  propose — while  we 
are  prepared  to  maintain  all  the  necessary 
privileges  in  this  respect  of  the  Royal 
Navy — that  no  man  quitting  the  mercan- 
tile marine  under  such  circumstances  shall 
receive  his  wages,  which  then  are  due  to 
him,  until  the  rest  of  the  crew  of  the  same 
ship  are  paid  off.  At  present  he  can,  at  a 
moment's  notice,  notwithstanding  his  en- 
gagement with  his  master,  hoist  his  red 
shirt,  enlist  in  the  Royal  ship  that  may  be 
in  the  offing,  and  demand  his  wages;  and 
the  captain  of  the  merchant  ship  not  only 
loses  one  of  his  crew,  but  is  called  upon  im- 
mediately to  pay  wages  which  would  not 
have  been  due  until  the  vessel  arrived  in 
port.  We  propose,  that  if  he  avails  himself 
of  this  privilege  of  enlisting  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  he  shall  not  receive  his  wages  until 
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the  rest  of  the  crew  are  paid  off.  We 
propose,  further,  that  if  by  the  Royal  Navy 
availing  itself  of  this  privilege  any  injury 
is  done  to  the  captains  of  merehant  ships, 
the  country  must  be  prepared  to  compen- 
sate the  captain  of  the  merchant  ship  for 
the  injury  he  may  thus  receive.  The 
next  Admiralty  grievance  which  has  been 
brought  before  us  relates  to  the  question 
of  salvage.  For  the  reason  which  I  have 
already  expressed— -namely,  the  necessity 
of  my  avoiding  as  much  as  I  possibly  ean 
detail  to-night,  when  so  many  subjects  are 
under  our  consideration,  I  will  not  enter 
into  the  question  of  salvage,  as  it  affects 
the  mercantile  marine.  I  am  quite  sure  I 
could  state  cases  to  the  House  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  present  system  under 
which  salvage  is  conducted  which  would 
show  that  the  mercantile  marine  is  grier* 
ously  affected  by  it.  I  think  we  ought 
not,  however,  for  a  moment  to  indulge  in 
a  feeling  that  the  Royal  Navy  is  to  be 
charged  with  reprehensible  conduct  in 
this  matter.  I  have  no  doubt,  myself, 
from  all  I  can  observe  and  learn,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  especially  of  late  years,  has  been 
distinguished  by  a  general  sympathy  with 
all  classes  of  their  countrymen,  which  ean« 
not  be  too  highly  praised.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  in  the  Navy  as  well  as  in  all  depart* 
ments  of  life  much  more  humanising  ten* 
dencies  are  exerting  their  influence  than 
there  did  35,  or  40,  or  50  ^eara  f^^.  Bnt 
the  system  remains,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  civilisation  of  man,  and  in  its 
operation  I  fear  it  will  be  found  that  in* 
stances  will  occur  when  the  oppression  is 
considerable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
this  country-— notwithstanding  our  boasted 
panegyrics  of  the  mercanUle  marine,  not- 
withstanding the  readiness  of  orators  at 
all  times  to  descant  upon  the  mercantile 
marine  being  the  nursery  of  our  Navy- 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
mercantile  marine  has  been  treated  as  an 
inferior  service — has  not  certainly,  I  may 
say  without  exaggeration,  been  treated  in 
the  spirit  which  becomes  a  eommereial 
people.  But  I  have  no  donbt  myself  that 
in  this  affair  of  salvage,  if  yon  contrast 
the  conduct  of  the  Royal  Navy  at  present 
with  what  the  conduct  of  the  Royal  Navy 
was  many  years  ago,  yon  will  find  that 
their  conduct  has  been  extremely  improved, 
has  been  much  more  considerate,  has  been 
often  distinguished  by  great  generosity. 
But  the  fact  remains,  that  at  the  present 
moment  even  there  are  instanees  of  the 
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effiMst  of  the  tyBtem  of  salvage  iipoa  oar 
morcaotile  marine-— (netanees  which  I  hare 
hefbre  me  now,  but  with  which  I  will  not 
trouble  the  House— if  I  were  obly  speak- 
ing upon  the  qnestion  of  saltafl^  t  would 
—which  convince  Her  Majesty  s  Govern - 
ment  that  the  present  system  of  salrage 
ought  not  to  be  encouraged;  and,  there- 
fore, we  are  prepared  to  recommend  that 
it  shall  entirely  eease.  I  need  say  very 
little  on  the  subject  of  anchorage.  That 
is  a  regulation  that,  like  salvage,  depends, 
I  believe,  entirely,  upon  the  Admiralty; 
and  the  Admiralty  are  prepared  to  say 
that  all  vexations  of  that  kind  shall  also  be 
conelnded;  and,  from  henceforth,  if  onr 
propositions  are  favourablv  received,  no 
merchant's  vessel  will  be  disturbed  in  its 
anchorage  by  the  superior  claim  of  a  ship 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Sir,  there  is  a  subject  of  paramount 
importance  connected  with  the  shipping 
interest  to  which  I  must  now  refer;  and 
that  is  the  restrictions  which  at  present 
exist  upon  manning  the  merchant  navy. 
In  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment  they  are  restrictions  which,  in  prin- 
ciple, are  indefensible.  They  are  very 
doubtful  whether,  even  in  practice,  they 
are  beneficial.  They  think  that  the  time 
has  arrived,  or  cannot  be  long  postponed, 
when  those  restrictions  must  entirely  cease. 
But  we  must  consider  them  in  deference— 
I  do  not  say  to  the  prejudices  of  the  coun- 
try—but in  deference  to  the  feelings  of 
large  classes,  and  in  deference,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  the  circumstances  with  which 
we  have  to  deal.  We  cannot  consider  the 
question  of  manning  the  mercantile  marine 
in  an  isolated  manner;  we  must  view  it 
with  reference  to  another  subject  of  great 
importance — namely,  the  subject  of  man- 
ning the  Royal  Navy.  We  trust  that  we, 
in  due  time,  shall  have  to  submit  to  the 
House  measures  which  will  effect  a  very 
great  change  in  the  system  on  which  the 
Royal  Navy  is  manned.  The  House  mav 
be  persuaded  that  the  time  cannot  much 
longer  be  postponed  when  that  question 
must  be  met.  Nothing  can  bC  more  unsa- 
tisfactory— I  would  almost  say  more  irra- 
tional— than  the  system  upon  which  the 
Royal  Navy  is  manned->a  system  which 
dismisses  the  seasoned  seamen,  when  ho 
is  most  qualified  to  do  his  duty  to  his  coun- 
try. There  is  no  reason  whatever  that  we 
should  apply  to  the  Royal  Navy  other  prin- 
ciples than  those  that  we  apply  to  the 
sister  service.  Indeed,  there  is  every  rea- 
son why  we  should  render  the  Royal  Navy 


the  most  efficient  service  in  the  world. 
The  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment is  anxiously  directed  to  this  question. 
We  are  awaiting  now  the  report  of  a  Com- 
mittee sitting  at  the  Admiraltv  upon  this 
important  subject.  Irrespective  of  that 
report,  there  are  many  considerations  which 
would  make  us  feel  it  our  duty  to  bring  the 
question  before  Parliament.  I  trust  that 
when  the  question  is  brought  forward  it  will 
be  brought  forward  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  the  country  and  this  House  ;  and, 
if  the  plans  which  we  shall  feel  it  our 
duty  to  recommend  to  the  consideration 
of  Parliament  be  adopted,  I  think  we 
shall  then  be  justified  in  terminating  these 
restrictions  upon  the  manning  of  the 
mercantile  marine  which  at  present  exist. 
But  I  trust  that  the  shipping  interest, 
feeling,  as  I  hope  they  will,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  met  their  case,  that  they 
are  not  anxious  to  evade  any  ouestion,  but 
only  to  do  that  which  they  think  will  be 
of  advantage  to  the  country  generally,  will 
not  press  a  point  of  such  importance  at 
this  moment,  when  virtually,  it  is  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Government. 

I  have  now  touched  upon  all  the  points 
of  any  importance  which  are  comprised  in 
the  case  of  the  shipping  interest,  except 
those  which  relate  to  stamps  upon  insu- 
rance, bills  of  lading,  and  charter-parties; 
but  the  House  will  see  at  once  that  these 
are  points  which  affect  the  revenue  and 
general  taxation  of  the  country,  and  there- 
fore this  is  not  the  time  on  which  I  can 
refer  to  them.  At  present  I  will  only  make 
a  summary  of  the  measures  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  prepared  to  re- 
commend with  reference  to  the  claims  of 
the  shipping  interest  —  measures  which 
they  recommend  with  the  earnest  wish  that 
all  real  grievances  may  be  remedied,  that 
we  shall  cease  to  hear  of  the  claims  of  a 
particular  interest  as  subject  to  burdens 
and  vexations  from  which  the  community 
are  free;  and  that  from  henceforth,  if  the 
measures  which  I  have  indicated  are  car- 
ried out  in  their  proper  spirit,  we  shall 
know  of  the  shipping  interest  only  as  a 
portion  of  that  great  flourishing  commu- 
nity in  which  I,  &r  one,  hope  that  all  par- 
ticular interests  may  for  the  future  be 
merged.  We  propose,  then,  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  lights  under  three  heads. 
We  propose  to  reduce  the  taxation  which 
is  paid  by  the  shipping  interest  under  the 
claim  of  supporting  the  lighthouses  of  the 
country — namely,   the    interest   of   debt 
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which  haB  been  incurred,  the  contributions 
to  charities,  and  passing  tolls  to  harbours 
which  ships  never  enter.     We  propose  to 
terminate  these  three  great  sources  of  un- 
just taxation ;  and  we  believe  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  effect  this  object  by  the  annual 
sum  of  100,0002.     The  shipping  interest 
will.then  have  topay  only  for  the  lighthouses 
which   benefit  them — which  guide  their 
ships  and  save  their  lives;  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  no  more  complain  of  a  tax  levied 
upon  them  for  such  objects  and  upon  such 
principles  than  any  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity will  complain  of  the  peculiar  taxes 
to  which  they  may  be   subject,  but  for 
whicb  they  gain  in  return  peculiar  advan- 
tages.    We  propose,  in  the  second  place, 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  the  whole 
question  of  pilotage,  in  order  that  we  may 
arrive  at  a  result  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
impartial  and  satisfactory  as  well  as  final. 
We  propose  that  the  three  Admiralty  grie- 
yances  of  whicb  the  shipping  interest  com- 
plain—anchorage, salvage,  and  enlistment 
— shall  be  entirely  terminated,  or  at  least 
subject  to  regulations  which  will  deprive 
them  of  the  injustice  and  injury  which  are 
so  justly  complained  of.     We  propose  that 
the  subject  of  manning  shall  depend  upon 
the  adjudication  'of  Parliament  on  a  still 
more  important   subject— rand  I  am  sure 
the  shipping  interest  will  not  complain  of 
tbat  arrangement;  and  with  regard  to  the 
last  point — the  taxes   levied  upon   them 
under  the  head  of  stamps — that  is  one 
which  affects  the  general  revenue  of  the 
country,  and  which  we  will  consider  when 
we  consider  that  portion  of  the  general 
revenue  of  the  country. 

Sir,  I  have  now  placed  before  the  House 
the  general  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  mercantile  marine 
of  the  country,  and  the  claims  which  it  has 
so  long  urged  upon  successive  Govern- 
ments. I  propose  that  we  shall  now  con- 
sider the  claims  of  the  sugar-producing 
Colonies;  and  I  hope  the  House  will  ap- 
proach the  consideration  of  this  subject 
with  the  same  temper  and  impartiality 
with .  which  they  have  treated  the  prece- 
ding one.  .  We  must  forget  that  sugar  has 
been  the  battlefield  of  parties.  We  must 
form  an  opinion  upon  the  condition  of  those 
Colonies  from  the  stern  naked  facts  which 
may  be  placed  before  us,  and  not  with 
any  recollection  of  the  past.  We  may  de- 
plore the  legislation  that  is  past;  we  may 
be  of  opinion,  Gentlemen  on  both  sides, 
that  the  conduct  of  this  country  to- 
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wards  the   sugar-producing   Colonies  has 
been  inconsistent    and   incoherent ;    tbat 
great  unnecessary  damage  and  devasta- 
tion have  been  occasioned;  that,  as  an  in- 
terest, they  have  been  treated  in  a  wanton 
and  indefensible  manner;  but  what  we  have 
to  decide  to-night  is,  what  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  we  can  justly  do  for  them. 
An  hon.  Gentleman  told  us  the  other  night 
that  especially  on  subjects  of  economy  he 
was  not  fond  of  sentiment — and  upon  no 
subject,   I  believe;    but   a   budget,  cer- 
tainly, however  various  its  topics,  and  how* 
ever  peculiar  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  brought  forward,  is  not  an  occasion 
on    whicb    Gentlemen    should   be    senti- 
mental.   I  have  now    before  me  what  I 
believe  can  hardly  be  called  a  memorial — 
but  it  is  an  official  paper  of  the  West 
India  body  ;    and  I  can-  assure  them  that 
it   is   impossible  that  there  can  be    any 
individual  in  this  House  who  would  view 
their  just    complaints  with    more   ready 
sympathy  than  myself.     I   have  expressed 
on  other  occasions,  here    and  elsewhere, 
my  sincere    belief   that    the   conduct   of 
Parliament  to   the  West  India  body  gen- 
erally has    been  such  as   will   afford   no 
emblazoned  page   in  the  history    of  this 
country.    I  think  their  sufferings  have  been 
great,  and  in  a  great  degree  have  been 
unnecessary;     I    think  they    have    been 
unwisely  and   unjustly  treated;  and  it  is 
with  tbat   feeling    that    I    receive    their 
representations.     Now,    after    a    certain 
statement,  with  which  I  will  not  trouble 
the  House,  I  have  here  embodied  before 
me  the    claims    of    the    sugar-producing 
colonies    for    relief     from    this    country. 
They  ask,  firstly,  that  we  should  arrest  the 
descent  of  the  duties   on  foreign  sugar; 
secondly,  that  we  should  reduce  the  duties 
on  British  plantation  sugar;  thirdly,  that  we 
should  guarantee   additional   loans  to  be 
raised  by  the  respective  colonies  for  the 
purposes  of  immigration  and  improvement; 
fourthly,  that  we  should  permit  the  refine- 
ment of  sugar  in  bonded  refineries  for  home 
consumption  as   well  as  for  exportation; 
fifthly,  that  we  should  permit  the  use  of  mo- 
lasses in  breweries  ;    and  sixthly,  that  we 
should  equalise  the  duties  on  rum  and 
British  spirits.     Now,  in  the  first  place,  i 
have  to  consider  whether  I  can  recommend 
to  the  House  to  arrest  the  descent  of  the 
duties  on   foreign  sugar,   or  reduce  the 
duties  on  British  plantation  sugar.    I  have 
to  consider  that  question  in  a  Parliament 
which  has  been  elected  to  establish  and 
develop  the  principle  of  unrestricted  com- 
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petitiou.  I  should  find,  under  any  circum- 
stances, great  difficulty  in  making  such  a 
recommendation;  and  if  I  saw  the  market 
overwhelmed  hy  foreign  productions — if  I 
saw,  in  consequence  of  the  incoherent  and 
wanton  legislation  of  this  country,  contra- 
dicting their  original  agreements,  and  vio- 
lating their  original  compact  —  if  I  saw 
ruin  falling  upon  all  the  sugar-producing 
colonies  of  the  Crown — I  still  should  pro- 
bably hesitate  before,  after  the  verdict  of 
the  country,  I  could  recommend  a  recourse 
to  differential  duties  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  such  ruin,  and  to  mitigate  the  suffering 
the  consequence  of  such  legislation.  But 
when  I  examine  the  facts,  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  consider  that.  When  I  am  asked 
to  arrest  the  descent  of  the  duties  on  fo- 
reign sugar,  and  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
British  plantation  sugar,  I  naturally  in- 
quire what  is  the  state  of  the  market  with 
reference  to  the  production  of  these  two 
commodities;  what  is  produced  by  the 
British  plantations  which  require  their  du- 
ties to  be  reduced  ? — what  is  produced  by 
the  foreign  plantations,  the  descent  of  the 
duties  on  which  is  to  be  arrested  ?  Is 
there  such  evidence  before  the  House  and 
the  country  of  an  impossible  rivalry  be- 
tween the  British  and  the  foreign  sugar- 
producing  colonies  that  would  justify  a 
Government  under  any  circumstances  in 
coming  forward  to  Parliament  and  asking 
for  factitious  protection  and  support  to  the 
British  sugar-producing  colonies  ?  Sir, 
this  is  not  a  subject  of  sentiment,  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said  the  other  night;  it 
can  only  be  decided  by  a  reference  to  facts. 
I  shall  place  before  the  House  the  facts 
as  they  at  present  exist;  and  then  I  will 
leave  the  House — Gentlemen  on  both  sides 
— to  form  their  opinions.  By  the  repre- 
sentation which  I  have  just  read,  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  the  competition  be- 
tween our  colonial  sugar  and  foreign  sugar 
is  a  competition  that  cannot  be  endured. 
We  can  only  infer  from  the  remedies  which 
are  recommended  that  ruin  will  be  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  such  a  change  in 
the  duties  not  being  adopted.  But  I  will 
ask  the  House  for  a  moment  to  attend  to 
the  last  return  which  I  have  here  drawn 
up  to  the  5th  of  November,  of  the  quan- 
tities of  sugar,  refined  and  unrefined,  en- 
tered for  home  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1851 
and  1852.  In  that  period  of  1 851  there  were 
entered  for  home  consumption  2,251,000 
cwt.  of  West  India  sugar;  in  1852, 
3,094,000  cwt,    Mauritius,  which  sent  us 


in  the  first  ten  months  of  1851  804,000 
cwt.,  sent  us  in  the  first  ten  months  of 
1852,  976.000  cwt.  The  East  Indies, 
which  sent  us  1,037,000  cwt.  to  Novem- 
ber, 1851,  sent  us  1,300,000  cwt.  in  the 
same  period  of  1852.  Our  united  colonies, 
if  I  may  so  call  them,  sent  us  4,094,000 
cwt.  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1851,  and 
5,373,000  cwt.  in  the  first  ten  months  of 
1852.  It  would  appear,  then,  from  this 
statement,  that  there  is  no  necessity  what- 
ever for  reducing  the  duty  on  British 
colonial  sugar;  and  I  now  have  to  see 
whether  we  ought  to  arrest  the  descent  of 
the  duties  on  foreign  sugar.  I  find  that 
the  quantity  of  foreign  unrefined  sugar  en** 
tered  for  home  consumption  in  November, 
1851,  amounted  to  1,218,000  cwt.;  but 
in  November,  1852,  instead  of  being 
1,218,000  cwt.,  the  quantity  entered  for 
home  consumption  amounted  to  only 
570,000  cwt.  I  find,  also,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  foreign  refined  sugar  has  been  re- 
duced,  though  not  proportionately.  In 
November,  1851,  the  quantity  of  foreign 
refined  sugar  entered  for  home  consump- 
tion was  268,000  cwt.;  while  in  Novem- 
ber, 1852,  it  amounted  to  only  243,000 
cwt.  It  may  be  said  that  these  are  merely 
figures;  but  I  beg  to  observe  that,  in  this 
instance,  figures  constitute  tlie  case.  This  is 
a  question  of  figures,  and  the  result  of  the 
figures  I  have  quoted  is,  that  there  being, 
in  1851,  4,126,000  cwt.  of  British  sugar 
against  1 ,487,000  cwt.  of  foreign;  in  1852 
there  were  5,378,000  cwt.  of  British 
against  only  814,000  cwt.  of  foreign.  In 
other  words,  British  production  has  in- 
creased by  1,250,000  cwt.,  and  foreign 
production  has  decreased  by  about  600,000 
cwt.  I  may  be  called  traitor,  I  may  be 
called  renegade ;  but  I  want  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  Gentleman  in  this 
House,  wherever  he  may  sit,  who  would 
recommend  a  differential  duty  to  prop  up  a 
prostrate  industry  which  is  actually  com- 
manding the  metropolitan  market,  under 
the  circumstances  which  I  have  placed  be- 
fore Parliament?  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  any  argument  on  the  point.  No 
person  could  think  of  proposing  an  in- 
crease of  differential  duties  except  for  the 
attainment  of  a  definite  object.  If  that 
object  be  to  give  the  command  of  the 
home  market  to  our  colonies,  it  is  already 
attained.  As  far  as  the  quantity  consumed 
— which  must,  after  all,  be  the  test  of  the 
quantity  produced — is  concerned,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  no  alteration  of  duties  could  do 
more  than  our  own  sugar-producing  cok>- 
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niet  effect.  I  wOl  not  say  that  our  colonies 
have  effected  this  result  by  their  superior 
energy,  because  I  am  uDwilling  to  raise 
any  oontroTcrsy  on  that  subject;  but  the  fact 
itself  admits  of  no  dispute,  whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  prevail  as  to  the 
oanses  which  have  conduced  to  this  state 
of  things.  Well,  Sir,  I  am  asked  to  gua- 
rantee additional  loans  to  be  raised  by  the 
respeetive  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  de* 
fraying  the  expense  of  immigration  and 
improvement.  Now,  certainly  a  more  le- 
gitimate object  of  exertion  pn  the  part  of 
colonies  than  the  promotion  of  the  immigra- 
tion of  foreign  labourers  cannot  be  con* 
ceived(  and  it  is  one  which  ought  to  be  en^ 
eonraged  in  every  suitable  way.  I  am 
ready,  however,  to  show  to  my  Friends 
and  the  House  that  the  Government  have 
not  been  inattentive  to  this  subject.  Our 
attention,  as  well  as  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding Government,  has  been  called  to 
the  subject  of  Chinese  immigration  into 
the  British  sugar*producing  colonies;  and 
we  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. Having,  unfortunately,  a  great  deal 
to  say  upon  other  topics,  I  will  not  weary 
the  House  by  going  into  many  details  on 
this  subject,  although  they  are  all  of  the 
most  interesting  kind.  Here,  however,  lies 
before  me  a  memorandum  of  what—- as  far 
at  the  present  Government  is  concerned 
—has  been  done  on  the  subject  of  immi* 

f  ration  into  the  West  Indian  colonies. 
Here  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  read  an 
extract,  which  stated  that  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton  had  appointed  a  Government  agent  to 
superintend  measures  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Chinese  emigration;  that  this 
agent  was  now  established  at  Hongkong; 
that  by  his  exertions  three  shiploads  of 
Chinese  labourers  had  been  despatched  to 
Trinidad,  and  that  the  colony  of  British 
Guiana  had,  on  its  own  account,  made 
arrangements  for  importing  1,700  immi- 
grants.] Thus  it  appears  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  already  despatched  three  ships 
with  immigrants,  and  that  British  Guiana 
has  placed  its  private  machinery  in  motion, 
and  is  about  to  import  1,700  more;  in 
short,  it  is  clear  that  Chinese  immigration 
is  going  on.  When,  however,  I  am  asked 
to  come  forward  and  sanction  further  loans 
to  assist  this  immigration,  I  must  place 
before  the  House  some  facts  conected  with 
the  question.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
I  dwell  too  long  on  subjects  which  some 
may  conceive  to  be  not  of  vast  importance. 
There  are  great  questions  to  be  settled 
to-night;  and,  unless  we  meet  fairly  the 
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claims  of  parties  who  allege  that  they  are 
aggrieved,  we  shall  not  be  advancing 
in  the  great  enterprise  in  which  we 
have  embarked.  When,  therefore,  a  body 
like  the  West  India  Society  asks  the 
Government  of  this  country  to  sanction  a 
further  loan  for  the  immigration  of  labour 
into  these  colonies,  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  to  point  out  the  relations  in 
which  the  West  India  interest  stands  to 
former  loans  guaranteed  by  Parliament^ 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Legislatures  of  the 
Colonies.  Under  11  4  12  Vkt,  the  Go- 
vernment is  empowered  to  guarantee  loans 
to  the  West  India  colonies,  at  4  per  cent 
interest,  and  not  exceeding  000,0001.  in 
amount,  for  the  promotion  of  immigraUoo, 
the  construction  of  public  works,  and  othei^ 
objects  of  a  like  nature.  What  sums  have 
been  allotted  out  of  the  500,0002.  f  British 
Guiana  has  been  allotted  250,000/.,  Trini- 
dad 100,000/.,  and  St.  Lucia  3,0002.;  alto- 
gether 353,0002.  have  been  allotted  out  of 
500,0002.  There  is  at  present  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Treasury  a  recommen* 
dation  that  100,0002.  should  be  allotted  to 
Jamaica.  Supposing  that  done,  there  will 
still  remain  47,0002.  unapplied.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Of  the  sum  of  250,0002.  al- 
lotted to  British  Guiana,  only  150,0002. 
have  been  taken ;  and  of  the  sum  of 
100,0002.  allotted  to  Trinidad,  only  40,000/. 
have  been  taken.  How,  then,  I  ask  the 
House,  can  a  claim  be  justly  urged  on  the 
Government  to  propose  fresh  loans  for  the 
encouragement  of  immigration  to  our  sugar- 
producing  colonies  when  the  sum  already 
provided  for  that  object  has  not  yet  been 
exhausted  ?  I  am  sure  that  the  West  India 
body  will,  on  reflection,  feel  that  circum- 
stances, as  at  present  existing,  would  not 
justify  the  Government  in  coming  forward 
to  propose  a  fresh  loan  for  these  colonies. 
I  now  come  to  the  fourth  request  pot  forth 
in  the  memorial  of  the  West  India  body, 
namely,  that  we  will  permit  sugar  to  be 
refined  in  bond  for  home  consumption 
as  well  as  for  exportation.  I  have  given 
this  subject  my  earnest  oonsidoration.  It 
will  be  remembered  how,  in  old  days,  thia 
question  was  ably  debated  in  this  House 
by  Lord  George  Bontinck,  and  how  I  and 
my  Colleagues  supported  it.  No  doubt 
this  would  be  a  very  great  boon  to  our 
sugarproducing  colonies ;  but  there  are 
other  considerations  which  bear  upon  the 
question,  and  which  in  its  decision  most  be 
taken  into  aocoont.  I  will  put  the  ease 
before  the  House  as  briefly  as  I  can,  and 
I  cannot  do  so  more  clearly  than  by  asking 
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the  HovM  to  wapp^^e  that  ibe  Tear  1854 
luw  anived,  when  no  differential  duty  will 
Teinain»  but  when  all  lugar — whether  fo- 
reign or  colonial — will  be  subjeet  to  an 
oqoal  dutj  of  lOt.  It  is  represented  to 
HS  that  the  saeeharine  matter  of  foreign 
sugar,  unrefined,  is  oonsiderably  greater 
in  amount  than  that  of  British  oolonial 
sugar.  It  appears  that  every  hundred- 
weight of  foreign  sugar  contains  about  90 
per  cent  of  saeoharine  matter,  while  a 
hundredweight  of  colonial  contains  only 
from  70  to  75  per  cent;  compared  with  the 
coarse  sugar  of  the  East  Indies,  the  differ- 
ronee  in  fayour  of  the  foreign  is  still 
greater*  being  as  90  to  60,  or  somewhere 
thereabouts.  The  House  will  perceive 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  when  the 
duties  on  both  sugars  are  equal,  the  raw 
produce  of  which  the  manufacture  termi- 
nates in  bringing  forward  su^b  a  superior 
article,  has,  in  point  of  fact  and  in  prac- 
tice, a  differential  duty  in  its  favour.  If 
lOi.  were  levied  on  the  first,  the  produce 
of  which  is  represented— say,  by  90 — 
and  only  7f .  on  the  second,  the  produce  of 
which  is  represented  by  60i  it  might  ex- 

§ress  the  differential  duty  in  this  instance. 
*he  colonists  ask  to  refine  their  sugar  in 
bond  for  home  consumption—that  is,  that 
the  Government  should  take  the  duty  on 
the  refined  produce,  and  not  upon  the 
coarse  or  raw  sugar.  There  are,  certainly, 
considerations  connected  with  the  revenue 
a£  the  country  which  require  to  be  duly 
weighed  in  looking  at  this  demand;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  considerations  connected 
with  the  revenue  constitute  a  sufficient 
ground  for  resisting  the  claim  of  an  inter- 
est in  the  position  of  the  West  India  colo- 
nies. Here  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
conceding  to  them  a  great  boon  which  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  principle  of  un- 
restricted competition.  I  announce,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  concede  this  boon — we  think  it 
ought  to  be  conceded,  and  we  believe  it 
wiU  afford  great  reli^  and  also  give  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  colo- 
nial sugar.  Of  course,  the  boon  will  be 
oonced^  subject  to  conditions  neceesary 
for  the  protection  of  the  revenue.  I  wiU 
net  now  say  anything  about  the  use  of  mo- 
lasses in  breweries,  or  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  rum,  for  the  same  reason  which 
induced  me  not  to  enter  into  discussiov  re- 
specting stamps  on  charter-parties  and 
marine  insurances — points  connected  with 
the  shipping  interest.  They  are  not 
questions  of  peculiar  burdens,  but  enter  into 


the  consideration  of  the  means  by  which 
the  general  revenue  of  the  country  shall 
be  raised;  and  this  is  not  the  moment  to 
make  any  obseryations  on  that  point. 

There  is  one  other  subject,  however, 
on  which  I  must  touch  beu>re  I  can  pro- 
ceed with  the  general  exposition  of  the 
financial  scheme  which  I  mean  to  propose 
to  the  House— -and  that  refers  to  the  local 
taxation  of  the  country.  It  is  quite  un* 
necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  any  of  those 
arguments  with  which  both  sides  of 
the  House  are  so  familiar,  as  to  the  ohar« 
acter  of  the  local  taxation  of  the  country, 
or  any  longer  to  show  that  there  are 
objects  of  universal  interest  which  are, 
in  fact,  sustained  by  taxation  imposed,  not 
upon  the  general  property  of  the  country, 
but  upon  parts  of  that  property,  and 
upon  a  peculiar  division  of  it.  The 
whole  question  has  been  met  so  inge* 
nuously  by  one  who,  though  opposed  to 
the  policy  I  sometimes  recommended,  is  a 
master  of  the  subject — I  mean  Mr.  Come«> 
wall  Lewis — that  I  am  perfectly  willing, 
as  far  as  any  reasoning  on  the  subject  is 
concerned,  to  rest  it  on  the  evidence  given 
by  that  Gentleman  before  a  Oommittee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  of  local 
taxation,  and  subsequently  revised  and 
printed  by  him  in  a  pamphlet  when  in  of- 
fice, and,  of  course,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Government  to  which  he  belonged.  Mr. 
Lewis  says,  that,  so  far  as  the  principle  is 
concerned,  it  cannot  be  contested  that  the 
support  of  the  poor  should  be  a  subject  of 
general  taxation.  There  is  no  question, 
perhaps,  of  such  general  interest  as  the 
support  of  the  poor.  The  support  of  the 
poor  is  a  matter  of  general,  nay*  universal, 
obligation;  and,  so  far  as  the  principle  is 
concerned,  the  complaint  on  this  head  of  a 
portion  of  the  real  property  of  this 
country,  which  has,  suffered  most  by 
recent  legislation,  is  exceedingly  weU 
founded.  There  could  hardly  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  that;  therefore,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  discusMon 
on  the  subject.  Well,  Sir,  some  jenrs 
since  a  portion  of  the  real  property  of  this 
country— -the  agricultural  interest — during 
a  period  of  great  suffering,  became  ex- 
tremely sensible  of  the  injustice  of  the 
existing  system.  To  bo  called  upon  to 
pay  local  rates  for  a  subject  of  universal 
obligation,  which  ought  to  be  maintained 
by  universal  contribution,  drew  their  atten- 
tion naturally  to  the  incidence  of  that  taxa- 
tion. They  complained  of  the  injustice  to 
this  House,  and.  Sir,  I  thiok  that  in  the 
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discusBionB  and  divisions  which  took  place 
upon  the  question  in  this  House,  they  made 
out  a  good  case.     I   think,  therefore,  I 
may  assume  that  we  shalljhave  no  dispute 
upon  principle,  and  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider what  course  we  shall  take  with  re- 
spect to  taxation  which  is  mainly  levied 
for  purposes  of  general  ohligation,  hut  is 
not  l^ied  on  the  whole  community.     The 
local  taxation  of  the  country  is  a  suhject 
with  which  the  House  is  now  so  familiar 
that  I  shall  ho  ahle  to  treat  it  more  suc- 
cinctly than  I  prohahly  should  have  heen 
ahle  to  do  a  short  time  hack.     This  local 
taxation  resolves  itself  into  three  principal 
rates,     namely,   the    highway  rate,    the 
eounty  rate,  and  that  great  rate  called  the 
poor-rate ;   each    of   which  has   been   in 
its  turn  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in 
this  House.  The  highway  rate  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  House  chiefly  with  reference 
to  its  improved  administration.  The  county 
rate,   though    not    very    considerable    in 
amount,  has  excited  a  large  share  of  public 
interest  from  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  establish  the  representative  prin- 
ciple in  connexion  with  its  management. 
The   third  is,   however,   the  rate   which 
has  most  occupied  public  attention,  both 
as  regards  its  object  and  its  amount — I 
mean  the  poor-rate.     I  will  not  say  any- 
thing  on  the  subject  of  the  highway  rate. 
Six  Bills  have  been  brought  into  Parlia- 
ment with  the  view  of  establishing  a  bet- 
ter administration  of  the  highway  rates; 
and  it  was  my  intention  not  even  to  have 
adverted  to  the  subject  were  it  not  that 
my    hon.    Friend    the    Under    Secretary 
of    State — who    presided    with    singular 
ability  and  unwearied  industry  over  the 
Committee  on  Turnpike  Trusts,  and  who 
on   several  occasions  has,  as  the  House 
has  recognised,  proved  himself  to  be  a 
master  of  the  subject — has,  though  having 
quite  enough  to  do  in  his  own  department, 
been  kind  enough  to  assist  me  in  the  pre- 
paration of  a  seventh  Bill  on  the  subject 
of  highway  rates.     I  hope  that  this  Bill 
will,  after  six  experiments,  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  and  the  country,  and 
have  a  beneficial  effect,  both  administra- 
tively and  financially,  on  the  districts  affect- 
ed by  the  highway  rate.      I  now  come  to 
the  county  rate,  which  although  the  smal- 
lest of  the  three,  has,  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  to  which  I  have  already  ad- 
verted, excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
this  House.     With  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  rate,  I  would  here  say,  that, 
generally  speaking,  on  {the  first]  point — 
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namely,  the  principle  of  representation — 
there  is  not,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty *b 
Government,  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
introduction  of  the  representative  principle 
into  this,  any  more  than  into  any  other 
of  the  public  affairs  of  the  country,  pro* 
vided  it  can   be  done   without  disadvan- 
tage to  the  public  good.     Therefore,  with 
reference    to    the  administration  of   this 
rate,  we  have  no  objection  whatever  to 
the  adoption  of   the  representative  prin- 
ciple, if  it  should  be  the  opinion  of  the 
House  that  the  ratepayer  is  entitled  to  con- 
trol over  the  expenditure  of  the  rate.    But 
this  fund  is  a  small  one,  and  there  are  two 
items  in  the  rate  to  which  that  popular 
principle  cannot  be  well  applied — namely, 
those  portions  of  the  rate  which  are  di- 
rected  to  the  maintenance  of  gaols  and 
lunatic  asylums.     This  forms  the  great — 
indeed  the  only — difficulty  in  the  applica- 
tion of  that  principle  to  this  rate.     The 
gaols  and  lunatio  asylums  have  hitherto 
been  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
magistrates;  and  it  is  admitted  that  those 
gentlemen  have,  on  the  whole,  discharged 
their  duties    in    a    satisfactory  manner, 
though,  speaking  d  priori,  it  might  be  ob- 
jected that  the  control  of  establishments  of 
this  kind  ought  not  to  be  vested  even  in 
them.    It  cannot.  I  think,  be  doubted  that 
the  prisons  of  this  country,  as  a  portion  of 
its  executive  administration,  ought  to  be 
very  much,  if  not  entirely,  under  the  con- 
trol of   the   Executive   Govemment.      I 
think  the  time  is  approaching — and  it  may 
be  rapidly — when  we  shall  have  to  consider 
the  whole  question  of  punishments  as  one 
of  the  most  pressing  questions  of  the  day; 
and  an  occasion  will  perhaps  arise   when 
the  Government  may  feel  that  they  ought 
to  act  with  more  directness  and  decision 
with  respect  to  the  management  of  gaols 
than  the  House  would  now  be  prepared  to 
sanction.     However,  at  present,  taking  a 
more  limited  view  of  this  branch  of  local 
taxation,  let  us  see  what  burden    it  irn* 
poses  on  that  portion  of  the  property  of 
the  country  which  has  suffered  most  by 
recent  legislation  ;  and  if  we  be  of  opin- 
ion  that  that  burden  is  unjust,   let  us 
consider  what  remedy  we  can  apply  to 
the    case.      In  the  first   place,    let   me 
remind  the  House  that  the  incidence  of 
the  county  rate  on  the  property  of  the 
country  is    extremely   slight.      The  rate 
amounts  to  800,000^,  taking  into  account 
the   deduction  of  contributions  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  and  other  sources,  to 
the   extent  of   300,0002.      Taking   this 
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deduction  into  account  the  rate  amounts 
to  3d,  in  the  pound  on  tlie  property 
assessed.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  the  incidence  of  the  county 
rate  to  he  unjust,  what  can  we  do  that 
-will  produce  any  sensible  effect?  If  we 
should  throw  half  of  the  amount  of  the 
rate  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  it  would 
relieve  the  ratepayer  to  the  extent  of 
three-halfpence  in  the  pound;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  require  such  an 
amount  as  would  sensibly  embarrass  us 
in  dealing  with  the  general  taxation  of 
the  country.  There  are  many  taxes  that 
do  not  produce  more  than  400,0002.  a- 
year,  and  yet  are  found  to  act  most  in- 
juriously on  the  great  body  of  the  com- 
munity, and  injurious,  of  course,  as  a 
consequence,  to  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity. I  say  then,  frankly,  so  far  as  the 
county  rate  is  concerned,  that  I  am  not 
prepared  to  recommend  any  change  in  that 
portion  of  our  local  taxation.  [Sensation,] 
I  must  remind  hon.  Gentlemen  that  they 
were  so  kind  as  to  intimate  that  they  would 
not  decide  upon  my  proposal  until  it  was 
altogether  before  them,  and  that  they 
would  let  me  state  my  case.  Now,  Sir, 
I  eome  to  the  consideration  of  the  poor- 
rates.  In  dealing  with  these  rates  I  beg 
to  say  I  have  not  in  any  way  changed  my 
opinion  from  what  I  formerly  entertained 
and  expressed,  that  the  absolute  incidence 
of  all  local  taxation  is  perfectly  indefensi- 
ble in  point  of  principle  ;  but  looking  to 
that  which  is  most  expedient  for  the  coun- 
try generally,  and  most  expedient  for 
that  class  which  I  think  most  injuriously 
affected  by  the  present  arrangement — ta- 
king that  view  of  the  case,  I  will  now  for 
a  moment  examine  the  question  of  the 
poor-rates.  We  must.  Sir,  remember,  in 
the  first  place,  that  a  very  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  burden  of  the  poor- 
rate  since,  at  the  commoncement  of  1849, 
I  first  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House  the  incidence  of  our  local  taxa- 
tion, and  especially  and  mainly  of  the  poor- 
rate,  upon  realised  property,  and  parti- 
cularly upon  that  portion  of  realised  pro- 
perty which  was  then  greatly  suffering. 
Between  the  last  official  return  describing 
the  amount  levied  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  on  the  table  when  I  addressed 
the  House  on  that  subject  in  1849,  and 
the  last  official  return  which  is  now  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  there  ^i^  a  difference 
of  nearly  25  per  cent.  When  I  look  into 
the  expediency  of  the  course  I  am  to  take, 
that  is  a  most  important  consideration. 


There  is  no  proposition  I  ever  brought 
forward  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment charges  which,  if  it  had  been  car- 
ried, would  have  effected  so  great  a  re- 
lief as  this  gradual  diminution  of  the  poor- 
rates.  Now  take,  for  example,  those  es- 
tablishment charges.  The  establishment 
charges  for  the  salaries  of  officers  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  poor 
are  something  like  430,000{.  a  year. 
Well,  since  1848-49;  until  the  last  return 
upon  the  table,  you  have  had,  on  an  aver- 
age, an  annual  diminution  of  the  rates 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  establishment 
charges.  The  return  of  the  expenditure 
for  the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  poor 
which  was  on  the  table  when  I  addressed 
the  House  in  1849,  was  not  the  return  for 
1849,  but  for  1848;  and  it  was,  of  course, 
the  basis  of  my  general  argument,  and 
the  origin  of  the  feeling  in  the  country  on 
this  subject.  The  amount  was  6, 1 80,000?. 
Now,  the  amount  expended  for  the  relief 
and  maintenance  of  the  poor  in  the  year 
1851 — according  to  the  last  return  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  though  I  have  a  more 
recent  one,  which  I  shall  refer  to  subse- 
quently—instead of  being  6,180.000?., 
was  4,962,000?.  [Loud  cheers  from  the 
Opposition,]  I  am  afraid  that  is  really 
not  a  cheer  on  account  of  the  diminution 
of  pauperism.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a  cheer 
for  recent  legislation.  Now,  I  don't  want 
to  disturb  "recent  legislation,**  but  your 
cheer  is  a  very  illogical  one,  and  I  must 
show  you — what  I  should  not  otherwise 
have  done,  because  I  don't  want  to  raise 
any  controversy  on  the  subject — that  re- 
cent legislation  may  not  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  this  result.  Now,  you  (the  Op- 
position) think  "  recent  legislation  *'  is  the 
cause  of  the  poor-rates,  in  1851,  having 
been  under  5,000,000?.,  and  upon  that 
you  cheered,  but  then  it  so  happens  that 
in  1846,  before  "recent  legislation"  took 
place,  the  rates  were  rather  less.  [Mr. 
Brioht  :  With  the  same  price  of  corn  ?] 
I  think,  though  I  don't  want  to  do  it,  I 
could  produce  some  returns  of  the  prices 
of  corn  which  would  show  that  diminished 
poor-rates  may  coexist  with  high  prices 
of  corn — one  return,  for  instance,  which, 
when  I  quoted  it,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
said  ought  never  to  have  been  printed  ; 
but  there  are  greater  subjects  for  us  to  con- 
sider than  the  triumph  of  obsolete  opinions. 
r(?rca<  laughter  from  the  Opposition,] 
I  es,  I  look  upon  one-sided  free  trade  as 
an  obsolete  opinion,  just  as  you  look  upon 
protection  —  obsolete,   because    they  are 
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loii  in  the  great  principle  of  the  daj — 
that  of  unrestricted  competition.  Now,  I 
must  pot  these  facts  hefore  the  Houbo, 
because  thej  are  very  signiflcant,  and  till 
then  I  hope  hon.  Gentlemen  will  suspend 
their  accents  of  triumph.  I  have  shown 
jou  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  of 
poor-rates  from  1848  to  1851  of  nearly 
25  per  cent — a  very  important  point  for 
me  to  consider  as  regards  the  expediency 
of  dealing  with  those  rates;  but«  though 
there  has  been,  from  1848  to  1851,  a 
diminution  of  nearly  400,0001.  a  year  in 
the  noor-rates,  I  have  here  the  return  for 
1852;  and  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  that 
rate  of  diminution  has  not  only  ceased, 
but  that  very  little  diminution  has  taken 
place.  The  returns  of  the  Poor  Law 
board,  which  1  have  in  my  hand,  are 
very  contradictory  to  the  popular  opinions 
that  are  held;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  we  should  have  correct  ideas 
upon  this  subject,  not  only  with  reference 
to  the  condition  of  the  people,  but  also 
with  reference  to  that  important  question 
which  is  agitating  the  public  mind — name- 
ly, as  to  the  influence  of  emigration  upon 
the  consuming  power  of  the  country.  One 
would  suppose,  from  what  we  are  told,  and 
from  what  we  read  every  day,  that  an 
ablebodied  pauper  was  not  in  existence, 
and  that  a  time  has  arrived  in  which  the 
common  business  of  the  country  cannot 
be  carried  on,  owing  to  the  emigration 
which  is  taking  place.  Now,  the  fact 
is,  that  in  that  wonderful  period  of 
1851-2,  in  which  we  heard  all  these  sto- 
ries, and  when  1,  for  one,  was  prepared  to 
see  certainly  an  equal  diminution  of  pau- 
perism in  the  country,  there  has  been  no 
such  result.  The  amount  of  the  rates  for 
1851  was  4,962,0002.,  and  for  1852, 
4,894,000L}  and  1  find,  from  the  return  for 
the  half-year  ending  in  Michaelmas,  1852, 
that  the  amount  is  2.432,000^,  which* 
being  doubled,  would  give  4,864,0002.  for 
the  year;  but  you  must  remember  that  the 
half-year  ending  at  Michaelmas  is  the  mild 
half-year,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  think 
we  can  believe  that  any  sensible  reduction 
of  the  pauperism  of  the  country  ought  to 
be  relied  on.  I  will  not,  however,  urge  any 
argument  upon  it.  I  confess  myself,  not- 
withstanding this  return,  I  believe  that  the 
country  is  in  a  most  prosperous  state,  and 
I  will  not  relinquish  the  belief  that  pauper- 
ism will  yet  be  sensibly  diminished;  but  it 
is  my  duty  to  place  these  details  before  the 
Bouse,  Still,  the  great  fact  remains  that 
the  charge  for  pauperism  in  this  country 
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upon  realised  property,  and  espeeiallynpoa 
the  agricultural  interest*  has  been  reduced 
by  the  amount  of  25  per  cent  since  I  first 
drew  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
subject;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  notwith* 
standing  the  somewhat  disappointing  re- 
turn 1  have  just  placed  before  the  Uouse, 
that  there  are  circumstances  in  operation 
at  this  moment  which,  if  human  judgment 
can  lead  us  to  a  reasonable  conclusion, 
must  considerably  affect  the  amount  of 
pauperism  in  this  country.  1  have  no  doubt 
the  counteracting  causes  that,  for  a  mo* 
ment,  have  arrested  the  rapid  diminution 
of  the  rates  might  be  discovered,  but  I 
myself  still  believe  there  are  circumstaneea 
and  causes  in  operation  that  will  progres* 
sively,  and  even  materially,  diminish  the 
pauperism  of  the  country.  Well,  theDi 
Sir,  1  have  to  consider,  under  these  oir- 
cumstances,  whether  it  will  be  expedient 
to  deal  with  the  sum  that  is  raised  by  local 
taxation  for  the  maintenance  and  relief  of 
the  poor.  I  have  to  recollect  that,  since  I 
brought  this  subject  forward,  there  hae 
been  such  a  diminution  in  the  amount 
levied  that  four  times  the  amount  of  the 
establishment  charges  have  been  saved 
to  the  realised  property  of  the  country. 
I  have  to  recollect  that  we  are  preclude 
ed  from  dealing  with  the  establishment 
charges  entirely,  since  that  could  not  be 
effected  without  the  transference  of  the 
entire  patronage  of  many  thousand  offices 
to  the  central  Government — an  arrange* 
ment  which  in  this  country  could  not  be 
tolerated.  1  have  to  recollect,  also,  with 
regard  to  that  peculiar  portion  of  the  re« 
alised  property  of  the  oountrv  whose  claim 
I  urged,  that  since  the  period  of  1849  the 
relative  proportion  between  that  property 
and  the  other  realised  property  of  the 
country  has  undergone  a  change,  and  that 
from  both  these  causes  the  incidence  of 
this  taxation  is  less  severe.  Lastly,  1  do  be* 
lieve  that  all  the  influences  in  operation,  not* 
withstanding  the  return  I  have  quoted  to  the 
House,  tend  to  the  diminution,  and  the  oon<' 
siderable  diminution,  of  the  burden  in  ques- 
tion. Well,  Sir,  as  my  means  are  limited 
— looking,  as  1  have  anxiously  looked,  for 
means  by  which  I  might  assist  every  suf- 
fering class,  every  class  which  I  think  has 
a  fair  claim  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  in  a  manner  which  would  contri- 
buto  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  oommu* 
nity — believing  that  the  measures  which, 
on  the  part  of  my  Colleagues,  1  am  about 
to  propose  to-night  have  that  tendency, 
and  that  they  will  gready  aasist  those  who. 
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I  think,  hare  heen  suhjeeted  to  a  very  se- 
vere triali  and  who,  in  this  respect,  I  con- 
ceive, are  liahle  to  a  taxation  which,  on 
principle,  cannot  he  defended — I  am  not 
prepared  to  recommend  any  change  in  the 
present  system  of  raising  the  local  taxation 
of  the  country. 

I  hare  now,  Sir,  considered  three  in- 
stances of  peculiar  interests  that  have, 
in  my  opinion,  suffered  hy  recent  legisla- 
tion. I  have  placed  before  the  House  the 
general  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  those  interests.  I 
have  offered,  with  regard  to  the  shipping 
interest,  measures  which,  so  far  as,  I  could 
judge  o(  the  feelings  of  the  House,  were, 
1  think,  considered  moderate  but  satisfac* 
tory*  [**  Hear,  hear  I"]  I  mean  mode- 
rate so  far  in  their  conception  that  they 
have  not  been  framed  with  an  ad  captan- 
dum  purpose;  satisfactory,  because  I  be- 
lieve this  House  and  the  country  will  take 
them  as  a  final  settlement  to  that  contro- 
versy. I  have  endeavoured,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  to  view  the  claims  of  the 
sugar  colonies  in  a  just  and  fair  spirit*  I 
am  sure  that  those  who  are  connected  with 
that  interest  must  be  satisfied  that  it  would 
he  quite  impossible  to  propose  a  differen- 
tial duty;  that  that  claim  could  only  have 
been  urged  by  those  who  were  not  masters 
of  the  facts;  and  they  must  see,  from  the 
course  taken  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  encouraging  immigration  to  the 
Colonies,  and  permitting  them  to  carry  on 
the  manufacturing  processes  without  the 
restrictions  which  before  existed — a  boon 
which  has  been  described  to  me  by  an 
eminent  member  of  the  West  India  body 
aa  equal  itself  to  a  differential  duty  of 
Is,  6S.  per  cwt. — they  must  feel,  when 
the  Government  have  taken  upon  them- 
selves the  repponsibility — for  it  ia  a  grave 
responsibility — of  recommending  that  step, 
heeides  others  to  which  I  shall  have  to  ad- 
vert, having  the  same  object  in  view, 
that  there  has  been  an  anxious  desire 
on  our  part  to  place  them  in  as  good 
a  positioa  as  present  circumstances  and 
the  temper  of  the  public  mind  would 
permit.  I  believe.  Sir,  that  the  measures 
we  have  recommended  with  respect  to  the 
West  India  body  will  sensibly  improve  the 
ilonditioa  of  that  interest.  I  sliall  not 
touch  any  further  upon  the  subject  of  local 
taxatioa.  I  now  approach  the  more  im- 
portant topic  of  viewing  the  taxation  of 
this  country  under  the  new  circumstances 
in  which  all  parties  and  conditions  of  men 
have  now  agreed  they  are  to  he  placed. 


So  long  as  there  were  two  ffreat  parties  in 
this  country  who  questioned  the  principle 
upon  which  our  commercial  code  ought  to 
be  established,  it  was  impossible  to  ob- 
tain any  general  adhesion  to  the  principle 
upon  which  our  financial  policy  ought  to  be 
constructed.  So  long  as  a  man  thought 
that  his  industry  ought  to  be  protected,  he 
was  prepared  to  endure  a  heavy  burden  of 
taxation  artificially  distributed.  So  long 
as  a  roan  thought  that  his  industry  should 
be  free  from  all  restriction,  of  course  he 
demurred  against  the  system  which  im- 
posed restriction  upon  the  financial  ar- 
rangements of  the  country,  and  raised 
the  prices  of  the  articles  which  he  con- 
sumed. It  is  obvious,  generally  speak- 
ing, that  the  doctrine  of  unrestricted 
competition  is  not  consistent  with  re* 
stricted  industry — in  a  word,  if  you  de- 
cree that  the  community  are  to  receive 
low  prices  for  their  produce,  your  policy 
ought  to  be  one  which  will  put  an  end,  aa 
soon  as  possible,  to  high  •  taxes.  Well, 
Sir,  after  the  general  election,  and  after 
the  solemn  verdict  of  tho  country,  we  had 
to  consider  the  genei*al  system  of  our  tax- 
ation, and  to  apply  to  it  the  principle  of 
unrestricted  competition.  We  had  to  ask 
ourselves  what  were  the  measures  which  it 
was  best  to  recommend  to  Parliament — 
now  that  this  principle  was  formally  and  de* 
finitively  established,  what  were  the  mea« 
sures  most  consistent  with  that  principle, 
and  which  would  ensble  the  community  to 
encounter  that  competition  which  it  must 
now,  in  every  form  and  in  every  sense,  be 
prepared  to  meet?  Well,  Sir,  when  we 
took  that  subject  into  consideration,  giving 
it  the  utmost  thought  we  could  command, 
it  appeared  to  us  that  we  must  arrive  in* 
evitably  at  this  result — that  we  should  best 
enable  the  people  to  engage  in  that  com- 
petition to  which  they  are  now  for  ever 
destined  by  cheapening  as  much  aa  pos- 
sible that  which  sustains  their  lives.  We 
look,  therefore,  to  articles  that  are  of 
prime  necessity,  and  if  we  find  that  those 
articles  of  prime  necessity  are  subjected 
to  some  of  the  heaviest  taxes  in  our  tariff, 
then  we  say  that  these  are  arrangements 
inconsistent  with  the  new  system  establish- 
ed, and  the  new  principle  of  which  we 
have  approved.  It  is  the  boast  of  bon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  that  they  have  given 
cheap  bread  to  the  community — 'but  the 
principles  upon  which  you  have  given 
cheap  bread  to  the  community  are  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  make  you  cheapen 
the  sustenance  of  the  commuaity.  in  eveir 
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form ;  and  I  think  I  shall  he  able  to  show 
to  the  House,  that  if  they  adopt  that  prin> 
ciple  of  finance,  they  will,  in  a  legitimate 
manner,  without  going  out  of  their  way, 
and  without  any  artificial  means,  be  giving 
the  greatest  possible  impulse  to  every 
branch  of  the  industry  of  the  country,  and 
especially  to  those  very  branches  that  have 
most  suffered  by  recent  legislation.  The 
House,  therefore,  will  not  be  astonished 
that  Her  Majesty's 'Government  are  pre- 
pared to  recommend  Parliament  to  deal 
with  the  malt  tax.  Here  is  a  prime  ne- 
cessity of  life  subject  to  a  very  high  tax, 
and  a  very  high  tax  levied  under  circum- 
stances which  greatly  restrict  industry.  I 
am  not  called  upon  to  recommend  the 
change  I  am  about  to  propose  to  the 
House  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  on  any 
other  plea  than  that  which  they  have  al- 
ways declared  to  be  the  sovereign  plea — 
namely,  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  have  sometimes  told 
friends  of  mine,  when  they  have  proposed 
dealing  with  the  malt  tax  as  a  moans  of 
assisting  the  agricultural  interest,  that  it 
was  only  a  consumer's  tax;  but  I  am  sure 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  will  not  oppose 
the  plan  of  the  Government  on  that  plea 
— that  they  will  not  get  up  and  tell  me  I 
am  about  to  propose  a  change  in  the  law 
which  will  only  benefit  the  consumer.  It 
can  hardly  be  the  effect  of  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  it  will  hardly  be  the  effect 
of  the  triumph  of  unrestricted  competi- 
tion, that  I  am  to  be  told  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  on  the  first  occasion  when  I 
propose  a  remission  of  a  tax,  that  it  can 
only  benefit  the  consumer.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  give  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
credit  for  the  consistent  and  sincere  con- 
viction that  the  interest  of  the  consumer  is 
the  interest  which  we  ought  first  to  con- 
sider. I  have  never  disguised  my  own  opin- 
ions on  this  subject.  I  have  always  told  my 
friends  that  though  it  was  certainly  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  that  the  malt  tax 
should  be  dealt  with,  still  it  was  my  opin- 
ion that  there  was  no  tax  with  which  we 
could  deal  which,  if  properly  dealt  with, 
would  more  benefit  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. [Cheers,]  I  hope  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  will  not  grudge  me  a  few 
observations  on  this  view  of  the  question 
to  those  with  whom  I  have  so  long  been 
in  close  connexion.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  question  of  the  malt  tax  has  as- 
sumed a  totally  different  aspect  since  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws.  I  know  it  was 
said  by  one  who  was  justly  of  great 
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authority  in  this  House— one  of  very  great 
authority  with  me — that  the  moment  you 
repealed  the  corn  laws  the  repeal  of  the 
malt  tax  was  inevitable;  and.  Sir,  I  think 
there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  demon* 
strating  the  soundness  of  that  opinion. 
But  it  is  quite  clear,  when  Ministers  of 
State  take  every  opportunity  of  informing 
the  cultivator  of  the  soil  that  he  must  grow 
as  little  wheat  as  possible,  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  the  policy  of  a  law 
which  restricts  the  production  of  the  next 
generous  grain  is  proportionately  increased. 
There  is  no  doubt,  when  the  tendency  of 
your  recent  legislation  is  to  diminish  the 
production  of  wheat,  and,  in  fact,  to  limit 
its  production  to  those  soils  only  which  are 
eminently  and  naturally  qualified  for  it, 
that  the  tendency  of  your  legislation  should 
be,  if  not  to  encourage  those  productions 
which  would  be  natural  to  the  soil,  now  that 
wheat  is  to  be  relinquished,  at  least  not  te 
maintain  laws  which  would  discourage  the 
production  of  them.  Even  as  regards 
wheat,  it  is  impossible  that  any  legislative 
means  can  be  devised  which  would  more 
tend  to  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
the  wheat  land  than,  in  fact,  diverting 
those  soils  that  were  improperly  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  back  to  their 
original  purpose.  The  more  you  produce 
barley  upon  the  soils  qualified  to  produce 
barley,  the  more  you  are  improving  the 
market  for  the  production  of  those  soils 
eminently  qualified  to  give  us  wheat;  and 
the  indirect  influence  of  any  change  in  the 
malt  tax  upon  the  production  of  wheat  will 
be,  in  my  opinion,  very  considerable.  Well, 
Sir,  we  now  have  to  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  how  we  shall  deal  with  this  tax,  in 
what  manner  and  to  what  degree.  If  we 
deal  with  it  in  a  small  manner,  we  shall 
probably  accomplish  none  of  those  objects 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  consumer 
will  not  be  benefited — the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  will  not  be  benefited — you'll  neither 
have  cheap  beer,  nor  will  you  have  a  freeer 
cultivation  of  the  land  of  the  country. 
What  you  want  is,  that  you  shall  have  as 
much  as  possible  unrestricted  industry, 
and  its  consequences,  as  far  as  the  culti- 
vator of  the  soil  is  concerned;  and  that 
one  of  the  consequences  of  that  unrestricted 
industry  should  be  that  the  consumer  should 
be  enabled  to  procure  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  his  expenditure,  and  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  his  health  and  strength,  supplied 
to  him  at  a  reduced  price.  Those  are  the 
objects  we  wish  to  attain,  and  they  appear 
to  us  to  be  objects  which  cannot  be  attained 
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If  we  deal  in  a  small  roaniier  with  ibis  great 
Bubjeet.  The  existing  duty  upon  malt  is 
2g,  7 id,,  and  5  per  cent  on  the  bushel. 
The  consumption  is  increasing.  In  1849 
It  was  38,935,000  bushels;  in  1850  it  was 
40,744,000;  and  in  1851  it  went  a  little 
back,  and  was  40,377,000  bushels.  But, 
though  increasing,  there  is  no  article  of 
consumption  which  has  less  proportionately 
increased,  and  the  diminution  of  the  con- 
sumption of  which  can,  I  think,  be  more 
dearly  attributed  to  the  large  tax  levied 
on  it,  and  to  the  restrictions  which  that 
tax  occasions.  I  know  there  are  Gentle- 
men who  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  at 
times  that  the  reason  the  consumption  of 
malt  has  not  increased  to  a  greater  extent 
is,  that  the  taste  of  the  country  has  been 
diverted  to  other  sources  of  sustenance  and 
excitement;  but  I  think  I  could  show  to 
the  House,  by  a  reference  to  a  few  general 
statistics  upon  these  subjects,  that  that  is 
a  position  which  cannot  be  maintained. 
Well,  iSir,  under  these  circumstances  Her 
Majesty's  Government  think  it  their  duty 
to  recommend  to  the  House  that  the  malt 
tax  should  be  considerably  diminished — 
that  we  should  diminish  by  one-half  the 
amount  of  the  present  duty  on  malt.  The 
sum  which  we  have  to  deal  with  is  a  sum 
which  exceeds  5,000,000^.  as  regards  the 
revenue,  and  we  propose  that  we  shall  di- 
minish the  duty  exactly  by  one-half;  we 
propose  that  there  should  be  paid  an  uni- 
form duty  of  h.  3^d.  and  5  per  cent  per 
bushel  upon  barley,  and  also  upon  every 
bushel  of  here  and  bigg;  we  propose  to 
terminate  the  restrictions  and  the  difference 
in  the  duty  which  has  been  injuriously  and 
improperly  maintained  between  malt  raised 
from  barley  and  from  here  and  bigg;  and 
we  propose  also  to  do  away  with  the  draw- 
back in  Scotland  upon  spirits  produced 
from  malt.  That  drawback  has  already 
been  renounced  by  Ireland  as  unnecessary. 
It  was  recommended  by  the  Commissioners 
on  Excise  Inquiry  as  one  which  should  be 
terminated  whenever  any  considerable  re- 
duction took  place  in  the  duty  upon  malt; 
and  I  think  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
showing  to  the  House,  when  we  come  to 
ppints  of  detail,  that  this  is  a  change  which 
ought  no  longer  to  be  postponed.  Now, 
allow  me  to  read  to  the  House  the  recom- 
mendation which  was  made,  in  the  year 
1831,  I  think,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
malt  duty,  by  a  distinguished  Member  of 
this  House,  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  Excise*  and  to  whose 
VOL.  CXXIII.    [inmo  sbuies.] 


f  labours  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the 
most  valuable  documents  in  our  Parlia- 
mentary library.  Now,  these  words  are 
very  interesting  when  we  remember  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written.  Having  entered  into  a  general 
statement  that  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  suppressing  illicit  malting  would  be  by 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  malt,  he  went 
on  as  follows : — 

"  But,  if  the  importation  of  foreign  barley  be 
not  permitted,  the  tendency  of  a  reduced  duty  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  malt  would  be  coun- 
teracted by  the  price  of  British  barley  becoming 
higher  in  consequence  of  the  new  demand  for  it, 
which  would  arise  from  the  duty  having  been  low- 
ered ;  and  thus  the  consequence  of  a  reduction  of 
duty  would  be,  not  such  an  increased  consumption 
of  malt  as  would  keep  the  revenue  up  to  its  present 
amount,  but  a  higher  price  of  barley,  and  a  cer- 
tain loss  of  revenue.  As,  therefore,  there  is  no 
probability  of  a  reduced  duty  being  followed  by 
such  an  increased  consumption  of  malt  as  would 
prevent  a  loss  of  revenue,  so  long  as  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  barley  is  restricted,  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  it  will  be  preferable  to  endeavour  to 
check  illicit  malting  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
Excise  laws,  however  inadequate  they  may  be  to 
produce  a  complete  remedy,  rather  than  to  try  the 
experiment  of  stopping  it  by  a  reduction  of  duty. 
If  there  were  no  factitious  cause  for  elevating  the 
price  of  barley,  arising  from  the  direct  effect  of  a 
duty  on  foreign  barley,  or  from  the  indirect  effect 
of  duties  on  other  kinds  of  foreign  corn,  we 
should  not  feel  any  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
proper  way  of  dealing  with  the  malt  duty  would 
be  to  reduce  it  one  half." 

Those  were  the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Par- 
nell.  Practically,  he  said  that,  if  your 
com  laws  were  repealed,  he  recommended 
you  to  reduce  your  malt  duty  one  half ; 
that,  too,  is  the  opinion  of  a  Gentleman  as 
tender  of  the  revenue  as  any  Gentleman 
who  ever  spoke  in  this  House.  Tho^e 
circumstances,  which  Sir  Henry  Parnell 
possibly  did  not  contemplate,  have  oc- 
curred; you  have  repealed  your  corn  laws, 
and  I  ask  you  now  to  sanction  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  Sir  Henry  Pamell  at 
that  time.  "  For,"  says  he — 

"  Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  more  unwise 
than  to  reduce  duties  on  articles  which  are  fit 
subjects  of  taxation,  without  at  the  same  time 
taking  care  to  secure  the  most  abundant  supply 
that  is  possible  to  be  secured  of  the  materials 
which  are  necessary  for  their  production." 

Well,  you  have  done  that.  The  circum- 
stances which  he  anticipated  have  oc- 
curred, and  now  I  ask  you  to  adopt  the 
measure  which  he  recommended. 

Mr.  CAYLEY:  Is  that  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  that  you  have  quoted 
from  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUBR :  Yes  ;  the  report  of  the  Cpm- 
2  F  ^  c> 
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of  whicb  posaesaors  of  loalt  from  the  compotitioQ, 
do  far  cia  the  one-h&If  in  the  amount  of  the 
duty  ia  concerned  to  which  thej  will  be 
6ub\jected,  and  for  that  atock  in  hand  they 
will  reoeife  a  drawback  iu  proportion  to 
the  reduction  of  the  duty,  I  do  not  know 
that  thia  ia  the  convenient  moment  at 
which  I  ahould  attempt  to  place  before  the 
Houae  the  effect  of  th^ae  changea  upon 
the  revenue.  It  will  probably  be  more 
convenient  that  at  a  aubsequent  part  of  ray 
atatement  I  ahould  place  the  effect  of  thoae 
changea  before  the  Houae.  I  will,  then, 
once  more,  merely  recapitulate,  for  the 
aake  of  cleanieaa,  what  thia  change  ia. 
We  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  malt 
one-half;  we  propoae  that  there  ahall  be  no 
differenoe  between  the  duty  on  malt  raiaed 
from  barley  and  from  here  and  bigg.  This 
will  occaaion  aome  acceasion  to  the  re- 
venue, though  it  ia  not  for  that  object,  but 
in  order  to  aimplify  the  aubject  aa  much 
aa  poaaible.  that  I  recommend  it  to  the 
Houae.  We  propoae  to  put  an  end  to  the 
drawback  allowed  io  Scotland  on  apirits 
raiaed  from  malt;  and  we  propoae  that  the 
reductiua  shall  take  place  on  the  10th  of 
October  next,  on  which  day  the  whole 
atock  in  hand  throughout  the  country  will 
be  taken,  and  a  drawback  allowed  to  the 
holtiers  of  that  stock  proportionate  in 
amount  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty. 

Well,  Sir,  following  the  principle  which 
I  have  laid  down,  that  in  the  preaent  atate 
of  affaira  we  ahould  consider  our  taxation 
mainly  aa  it  regarda  the  great  body  of 
the  consumers,  beiieviiig  that  that  policy 
will  afford  the  moat  legitimate,  the  aurest, 
and  the  moat  efficient  meana  of  relieving 
the  industry  of  the  country,  I  proceed  now 
to  another  branch  of  the  question.  I  have 
ahown  you  that  bv  the  manner  in  which 
we  propoae  to  deal  with  the  malt  tax  we 
benefit  largely,  aa  we  believe,  the  con* 
sumer;  but  in  doing  ao  we  think  that  in* 
cidentally — and  that  waa  only  a  aecondary 
purpoae*-we  are  giving  moat  efficient  aid 
to  the  agricultural  intereat,  far  beyond 
what  dealing  with  local  taxation  would 
give.  Now,  Sir,  I  coooe  to  another  branch 
of  the  aubject.  I  come  to  deal  with  aa 
article  aa  popular  with  the  people  aa  malt, 
aa  much  a  neceaaary  of  lifoa  and  subjected 
to  a  much  heavier  tax.  I  am  about  to  re- 
commend to  the  Houae  to  deal  with  the  te« 
duties.  Sir,  I  know  the  prejudicea  thai 
I  exist  among  a  certain  clasa  of  peraona  on 


miaaionera  of  Exoiae  Inquiry, 
Sir  H.  Parnell  was  the  chairman.  The 
report  of  the  Commissionera  also  reconi- 
mended  terminating  the  drawback  on  api- 
rita  made  from  malt  in  Scotland.  That  is 
at  preaent  84.  per  gallon;  and,  of  course, 
if  there  were  a  reduction  of  the  duty  by 
ofie-half.  it  would  only  be  id.  per  gallon. 
But  here  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Spirit  Duties  in  Ireland  : — 

<*  That  it  U  tho  opinion  of  tbiB  Gommittee  that 
the  repeal  of  the  malt  drawhack  in  Ireland  will 
;iot  he  prejudicial  either  to  the  trade  in  8pirit9«  or 
to  the  revenue,  io  that  country." 

That  waa  in  1842.  In  oonaequence  of 
that,  the  drawback  in  Ireland  was  termi- 
nated without  a  murmur.  It  baa  given 
general  sattafaotion,  and  I  am  certain  that 
the  repeal  of  the  drawback  in  Scotland 
will  prove  equally  aucceaaful.  There  are 
many  pointa  m  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
aionera  of  Bxeiae  Inquiry  as  regards  malt 
which  are  well  worthy  of  the  oonaideration 
of  the  Hooae.  They  particularly  dilate 
on  the  length  df  credit  which  ia  given  in 
that  trade.  They  ahow  the  vicious  prin- 
ciple on  which  that  ayatem  haa  been  eatab- 
Hahed;  and  they  recommend  that  the  cre- 
dit should  be  limited  to  the  aame  duration 
which  appliea  to  all  other  exciseable  arti- 
cles. I  eonfeaa  I  am  not  prepared  to  give 
unqoalified  adhesion  to  that  recommenda* 
tion.  I  think  it  ia  of  the  greatest  impor* 
tance  that  in  all  these  changea  the  parti- 
oular  trades  involved  ahould  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  poaaible;  and,  though  I  think 
that  the  principlea  laid  down  in  that  report 
are  sound  principles,  and  that  ultimately 
we  ahould  look  as  roueh  as  possible  in  this 
eountry  to  diminish  the  ayatem  of  long 
credits,  whieh  ia  not  adapted  to  the.  prin- 
ciple on  which  our  commerce  is  conducted 
at  present,  bnt  which  was  the  result,  I 
think,  of  paper  currency  and  war  apecu- 
lation — atill,  at  the  aame  time,  I  think  it 
would  not  be  wiae  unqualifiedly  and  en- 
tirely to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
Comniaaionera  in  thia  respect.  We  pro- 
pose, then,  that  on  the  lOth  of  October 
next  the  malt  duty  shall  be  reduced  one- 
half.  We  have  fixed  on  that  period,  of 
courae,  after  due  examination  into  the 
^ueation  when  the  change  could  take  place 
with  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  trade, 
and,  as  we  believe,  with  the  most  general 
benefit  to  the  community,  and  the  lOth  of 
October  is  the  day  on  which  we  have  fixed. 

On  that  day  we  propose  to  take  the  atock  '  the  subject  of  the  tea  duties;  but  having 

on  hand  throughout  the  country,  and  of  had  occasion  to  look  very  much  into  thia 

course  we  shall  guard  thoae  who  are  then  question,  I  have  boon  amu»Qd  in  mark 
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ing  the  rise  of  opinion — the  gradual 
formation  of  opinion — on  this  article  of 
produce,  now  almost  one  of  paramount 
interest  in  this  country.  I  hardly  l^now 
anything  more  diverting  thun  to  open 
Pwys's  Diary,  where  we  see  it  stated. 
"  Took  a  cup  of  the  new  China  drink 
— rery  pleasaqt/*  and  to  rememher  that 
not  two  centuries  have  passed,  and  the 
exotic  novelty  which  pleaded  one  even- 
ing that  fantastic  gentleman  is  now  the 
principal  solace  of  every  cottage  in  the 
kingdom.  Well,  Sir,  the  great  ohjeotion 
which  has  heen  urged  at  different  times 
and  hy  persons  in  authority — for  I  think  it 
right  to  state  a  case  of  this  kind  as  fairly 
as  possible — is,  that  in  dealing  with  tea, 
we  deal  with  an  article  of  limited  produc- 
tion. True  it  is  that  since  Mr.  Pepys  bad 
his  cup  of  the  •*  new  China  drink  * — true 
it  is  that  since  certainly  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  when  only 
500,000  lb.  of  tea  were  imported  into  this 
coqntry  at  a  very  high  price,  we  have  end- 
ed in  importing  more  than  70,000,0001b. 
in  one  year,  and  every  year  at  a  cheaper 
rate.  These  would  seem  to  he  facts  in 
the  face  of  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  production  of  tea  can  be 
limited.  A  production  so  immensely  in- 
creased, and  always  imported  at  a  lowei* 
price,  appears  to  be  one,  the  supply  of 
which  cannot  certainly  be  likely  to  fail. 
But  in  the  year  1834,  I  think,  or  shortly 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  when 
the  trade  with  China  was  opened — when 
the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  about  to  be,  or  had  become,  matter  of 
discussion — it  was  always  urged  by  per- 
sons of  authority,  against  opening  the 
trade  with  China,  that  we  should  be  greatly 
disappointed  in  what  would  occur,  because, 
the  supply  of  tea  being  limited,  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  there  could  be  any 
reduction  in  the  price.  The  supply  of  tea 
was  then,  I  think,  about  30,000,0001b. 
per  annum.  Now,  we  have,  last  year, 
imported  the  unprecedented  amount  of 
71,466,0001b.,  our  consumption  being,  in 
round  numbers,  54,000,000  lb.  It  is  quite 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  importation  of 
tea  is  still  greater  than  our  consumption; 
and  it  is  also  quite  clear  that  the  duties 
which  exist,  which  are  nearly  240  per 
cent  per  lb.,  check  a  consumption  equal  to 
the  importation.  Well,  Sir,  when  we  look 
to  the  gradual  increase  in  the  importation 
of  tea;  when  we  look  to  the  broad  fact 
that  30,000,000  lb.  under  the  restricted 
tra4e  hav^  iQcreaM  to  71>466,0001b.  un- 


der the  ^er  trade,  though  subjected  to  a 
colossal  duty;  when  we  look  to  all  the  evi- 
dence before  us,  and  to  the  gradual  diml 
nution  always  of  price,  we  have  a  right,  I 
think,  priind  facte  to  conclude  that  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the  de- 
mand for  tea  in  this  country.  But,  Sir, 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  dealing  with 
this  important  subject,  have  not  deemed  It 
consistent  with  their  duty  merely  to  depend 
upon  their  own  conclusions,  formed  from 
books,  and  their  observation  of  what  occurs 
around  them.  They  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  consulting  those  who  aro  great  authori- 
ties on  the  subject,  who,  by  their  foreign 
residence,  their  particular  study  of  the 
matter  in  question,  and  their  natural  apti- 
tude to  form  conclusions  upon  such  sub- 
jects, should  be  entitled  to  guide  the  judg- 
ment of  any  Administration.  They  have 
applied  to  those  who,  locally,  were  the 
best  capable  of  forming  an  opinion — 
though,  of  course,  to  form  an  opinion  on 
a  subject  in  a  country  like  China  is  much 
more  difficult  than  in  other  countries — 
nevertheless,  we  have  now  some  know- 
ledge of  China;  nevertheless,  there  are  in- 
dividuals who  are  very  competent  to  guide 
even  a  Government  on  such  subjects;  and, 
after  bestowing  upon  this  question  the  most 
laborious  investigation,  and  having  omitted 
no  efforts  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  infor- 
mation ;  having  suggested  every  means  and 
every  test  by  which  that  information  could 
be  brought  to  bear— having  even  personally 
had  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  confer- 
ring with  some  peculiarly  qualified  to  offer 
an  opinion  on  the  subject — Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
which,  to  use  the  most  moderate  language 
I  can  command,  may  be  thus  expressed — 
that  there  can  be  no  prospect  of  any  want 
of  a  supply  of  tea  to  this  country.  It  is 
under  these  circumstances.  Sir,  that  we 
approach  this  question.  We  must  remem- 
ber some  facts  of  importance;  we  must  re- 
member that  since  the  year  1841  the  an- 
nual increase  in  the  consumption  of  tea  in 
this  country  has  been  1,727,000  lb.  There 
has  been  a  gradual  increase  from  1841  of 
the  consumption  of  tea,  even  at  a  duty  of 
240  per  cent,  and  that  increase  during  the 
last  few  years  has  been  much  larger.  The 
increase  in  the  consumption  during  the  last 
six  years,  without  any  reduction  of  duty, 
has  been  nearly  10,000,000lb.  In  1851 
the  consumption  in  round  numbers  was 
54,000.000  lb.,  while  in  1844  it  was 
44,000,0001b.  In  considering  this  sub- 
ject* it  was  imposaible  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
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what  has  occurred  in  respect  to  the  con- 
sumption of  sugar.  The  consumption  of 
sugar  in  the  year  1844»  the  year  imme- 
diately preceding  the  great  reduction  of 
the  duty,  was  4,129,000  cwt.;  in  1850,  it 
was  6,200,000  cwt.;  and  in  1851,  it  was 
nearly  6,600,000  cwt.,  showing  an  increase 
in  the  first  six  years  of  the  reduced  duty 
of  ahout  one-half,  and  in  seven  years,  of 
considerably  more  than  one-half,  the  duty 
haying  been  reduced  in  the  proportion  of 
25  to  10.  In  dealing  with  tea,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  perfectly  vain  to 
attempt  to  make  any  difference  either  be- 
tween black  and  green,  or  between  any 
qualities  whatever.  We  are  persuaded, 
that  in  making  any  such  attempt,  we 
should  only  involve  ourselves  in  great 
trouble;  that  we  should  not  attain  the  ob- 
ject we  all  desire;  and  that  in  this  ques- 
tion, as  in  malt,  or  in  any  question  of  a 
similar  kind,  the.  boldest  is  the  wisest 
course.  I  mentioned  before,  that  we  were 
not  of  opinion  that  the  reduction  of  duties 
on  articles  so  far  of  a  similar  character, 
that  they  both  tend  to  the  sustenance  of 
the  people  in  the  form  of  beverages,  at  all 
interfere  with  each  other.  I  do  not  know 
any  more  striking  case  than  the  case  of 
coffee.  I  think  that  in  1808  there  was 
little  more  imported  into  this  country  than 
1,000,000  lb.  of  coffee.  The  duty  was 
then  considerable.  It  was  changed — it 
was  much  lowered;  and,  in  1809 — and  re- 
member what  our  population  then  was  as 
compared  with  what  it  is  at  present — the 
importation  was  nearly  10,000,0001b.  But 
simultaneously  with  that  increased  con- 
sumption of  coffee  the  consumption  of  tea 
has  increased,  and  we  are  now  consuming 
37,000,0001b.  of  coffee,  while,  as  I  have 
just  shown,  last  year  we  consumed 
54,000,0001b.  of  tea,  and  probably  we 
shall  not  consume  much  less  than 
57,000,0001b.  in  the  financial  year  end- 
ing the  5th  of  January,  1853.  Under 
these  circumstances,  availing  ourselves  of 
the  experience  which  dealing  with  the 
sugar  duties  has  given,  following  a  prece- 
dent which  I  think  has  been  so  successful, 
we  think  the  proposition  that  we  ought  to 
make  to  the  House — a  proposition  which  1 
believe  in  every  way  is  a  safe  proposition 
— should  also  be  one  in  its  character  of  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  nature.  The 
present  duty  upon  tea,  with  the  5  per  cent 
added,  is  2s,  2\d,  a  pound.  Without  ma- 
king any  distinction  in  the  qualities  of  tea, 
we  propose  that  we  should  reduce  that 
duty  to  If.  a  pound;  and  we  propose  that, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


following  the  example  of  the  sugar  duties, 
that  reduction  shall  extend  over  the  term 
of  six  years — that  in  the  first  year  there 
should  be  a  reduction  of  4J<i.  per  lb. — 
[Laughter.]  1  think  hon.  Gentlemen, 
when  they  have  reflected  for  a  moment, 
will  find  they  are  too  precipitate  in  their 
laughter,  because  we  have  to  consider  two 
things,  we  have  not  only  to  consider  the 
revenue,  but  also  the  case  as  it  affects  the 
consumers,  who  seem  to  be  quite  forgotten 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  if  the  state  of  the 
revenue  allowed  us  at  once  to  reduce  the 
duty  to  Is,  a  pound,  you  would  probably  find 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  reduction  would 
not  go  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer ; 
because,  although  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  resources  of  China  for  the  production 
of  tea,  although  I  know  that  China  is  the 
most  populous  country  in  the  world,  with- 
out stating  how  many  hundred  millions  may 
be  there,  and  although  I  know  that  tea  is 
used  in  eyery  part  of  China,  and  that  the 
quantity  exported  is  comparatively  a  yery 
small  part  of  that  which  is  produced  and 
consumed  in  China,  and  although  I  know 
very  well  there  is  an  annual  surplus  left  of 
that  exporting  quantity  in  China,  still  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  if  there  is  a  sudden 
demand  in  this  market,  and  you  have  not 
taken  the  usual  and  prudential  care  and 
consideration  upon  which  all  trade  must 
be  conducted,  you  will  not  find  the  con- 
sumer will  benefit  to  the  extent  of  the 
remission  in  question,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  revenue  must  suffer  considerably. 
It  takes  three  or  four  years  to  make  a  tea 
tree,  and  that  is  a  point  to  be  considered 
in  dealing  with  these  duties.  If  you  want 
to  increase  production,  especially  of  such 
an  article  as  tea,  you  cannot  suddenly  go 
with  a  demand  for  which  they  are  not  pre- 
pared; but  if  you  take  the  scale  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  propose — a  very  mo- 
derate scale  I  admit,  but  I  believe  a  very 
safe  one — I  think,  with  very  slight  injury 
to  the  revenue,  you  will  ultimately  obtain 
that  cheap  and  superior  article  which  yon 
would  desire.  Well,  then,  what  we  pro- 
pose in  dealing  immediately  with  this  ar- 
ticle— and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
tea  is  not  like  an  article  of  domestic  pro- 
duce, but  is  subject  to  very  different  con- 
ditions— what  we  propose  is,  that  there 
should  be  an  immediate  reduction  of  A^d. 
per  pound  in  the  duty  on  tea,  reducing  it 
from  2$,  2\d,  per  pound  to  Is,  lOd,  I 
believe  I  have  taken  the  increased  con- 
sumption under  that  reduceii^duty  at  a 
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very  safe  figure.  Instead  of  54,000,000, 
upon  which  the  last  January  revenue  was 
raised,  I  only  put  60,000,000  lb.  for  the 
first  year  of  the  reduced  duty,  being  an 
increase  of  6,000,000  lb.,  but  virtually  not 
much  more  than  3,000,000  lb. ;  because, 
as  I  have  told  the  House,  the  consumption 
of  tea  has  so  much  increased  on  the  quan- 
tity on  which  the  revenue  was  last  taken 
in  January  1852,  that  probably  the  amount 
of  the  consumption  of  tea  for  this  year 
will  be  57,000,000  lb.  Therefore,  virtu- 
ally, I  only  calculate  upon  an  increase  of 
3,000,000  lb.  at  the  reduced  duty  for  the 
first  year.  I  think,  when  we  take  the 
average  of  a  great  many  years,  and  find 
that  we  have  from  year  to  year  attained  a 
similar  increase,  that  we  may  well  calcu- 
late upon  an  increase  of  2,000,000  lb.  a 
year.  That  is  not  an  excessive  calculation. 
I  think  the  reduction  we  propose  is  one 
that  we  can  make  with  perfect  safety  to  our 
finances,  as  I  will  show  to  the  House  when 
I  sum  up  the  changes  in  the  taxation  of 
the  country  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  determined  to  recommend.  I 
propose,  then,  in  regard  to  tea,  that  we 
should  immediately  reduce  the  duty  4|c?.  a 
lb.,  and  that  in  each  subsequent  year  it 
should  be  reduced  2d,  per  lb.  until  it  arrives 
at  If.  I  believe  that  if  you  adopt  that 
system  you  will  very  little  injure  the  re- 
venue, that  you  will  gradually  enable  the 
people  of  this  country  to  have  a  supply,  at 
a  very  reasonable  rate,  of  a  very  favourite 
beverage;  and  that  you  will  do  more  than 
that — that  you  will  give  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  commerce,  the  shipping,  and  the 
manufactures  of  this  country.  For  my 
own  part,  I  do  not  know  any  measure  more 
calculated  to  give  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
commerce  and  shipping  of  this  country 
than  a  measure  dealing  largely  and  exten- 
sively with  the  tea  duties;  and,  although  I 
might  have  been  glad  to  oifer  to  the  House 
a  project  with  regard  to  this  duty  which, 
at  the  first  blush,  might  seem  of  a  more 
favourable  character,  yet,  considering  the 
circumstances  under  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  make  their  exposition  of  the 
financial  policy  they  recommend — that  the 
financial  year  is  not  yet  concluded,  and 
other  circumstances — I  am  persuaded  we 
have  taken  a  prudent  as  well  as  a  bold 
course;  and  that,  if  the  House  accepts  our 
proposition,  they  will  have  consented  to 
ono  of  the  most  important  arrangements, 
and  sanctioned  one  of  the  most  effectual 
measures,  ever  brought  forward  to  stimu- 
late the  commerce  of  this  country. 


Sir,  there  is  one  duty  I  am  about  to  deal 
with,  and  which  is  connected  with  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  which,  perhaps, 
I  ought  to  have  adverted  to  before,  and 
that  is  the  hop  duty.  We  are  unwilling 
to  make  this  effort  to  give  cheap  beer  to 
the  people  without  dealing  with  one  of  the 
important  ingredients  of  that  beverage. 
The  House  is  aware  there  are  two  duties 
now  levied  upon  hops.  There  is  the  old 
duty  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  there 
is  the  war  duty  imposed  during  our  great 
European  struggle.  Those  duties  are  al- 
most equal  in  amount;  in  round  numbers, 
without  the  fractions,  they  amount  nearly 
to  about  Id.  per  lb.  each,  and  what  we 
propose  is,  that  the  old  war  duty — a  very 
unpopular  duty — a  duty  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  continued — should  be  remit- 
ted. At  present  we  do  not  propose  to  take 
off  all.  Something  must  be  left  for  future 
statements.  Still  I  think  in  reducing  the 
hop  duty  one-half,  and  the  malt  duty  one- 
half,  and  reducing  the  tea  duties  imme- 
diately considerably  in  the  pound,  and  in  es- 
tablishing machinery  which  will  bring  them 
down  to  If.  a  lb.,  it  cannot  be  said  we 
have  been  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  the 
community,  subjected  to  tho  principle  of 
unrestricted  competition. 

Now,  Sir,  there  is  one  point  of  some 
importance  which  I  think  I  ought  to  touch 
upon.  We  are  raising  the  revenue  of  this 
country,  and  recommending  all  these  mea- 
sures on  the  principle  that  the  revenue  of 
this  country  shall  mainly  depend  on  the 
consuming  power  of  the  people.  But  it 
has  been  said  of  late,  it  has  been  rumoured 
about  with  considerable  vehemence,  that 
the  consuming  power  of  the  people  is  rap- 
idly diminishing.  Some  modem  econom- 
ists— I  speak  of  those  statements  which 
meet  us  in  many  quarters  and  in  many 
places — say  that  the  consuming  power  of 
the  people  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  diminution; 
and  I  think  I  am  only  doing  my  duty  in 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  that 
subject,  for  it  is  one  that  very  much  agi- 
tates the  public  mind;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  instruct  the  public  mind  upon 
subjects  of  so  much  importance;  for,  if  that 
is  true,  certainly  the  principle  upon  which  I 
am  now  recommending  these  measures  is 
erroneous  and  mistaken.  Npw,  Sir,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  evidence 
reaches  me  which  in  any  way  leads  me  to 
believe  there  is  the  slightest  foundation  for 
the  opinion  which  is  said  to  prevail — that 
the  consuming  power  of  the  people  is 
diminishing.     I  apprehend  the  idea  which 
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has  driven  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  con- 
suming poller  of  the  people  is  diminishing, 
is  founded  upon  the  emigration  that  has 
taken  place  from  this  country;  and  that  is 
a  subject  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  the  other  night. 
There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  we  look  to  the 
returns  of  emigration,  we  shall  find  that 
there  has  been  a  greater  amount  of  emi- 
gration from  this  country  within  this 
year  than  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
births  that  have  been  registered  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  In  the  year  1849 
the  emigration  was,  in  round  numbers, 
300,000;  in  1850,  280.000;  in  1851, 
335.000;  and  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1852,  the  last  return  I  have,  that  is  to 
say,  in  three  quarters  of  a  year,  they  are 
in  amount  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  of 
the  year  1851— namely,  332,000.  There 
is  no  doubt  also  that  the  births  of  this 
country,  in  the  year  1851,  were  in  round 
numbers  little  more  than  600,000,  and  the 
deaths  amounted  to  400,000.  So  it  would 
seem  from  these  returns  that  our  births 
exceeded  our  deaths  by  200,000  in  the 
year  1851  ;  and  that  our  emigration  ex- 
ceeded the  superfluity  pf  our  births  by 
considerably  above  100,000;  but  if  these 
facts  aro  a  little  examined — if  they  are  a 
little  analysed,  it  will  be  found  ther6  is  no 
foundation  for  the  conclusions  that  have 
been  hastily  drawn  from  them.  In  the 
first  place,  the  return  of  our  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths  is  confined  to  England 
and  Wales ;  in  the  second  place,  the 
amount  of  emigration  frrm  England  and 
Wales  is  small — two-thirds  of  it  is  from 
Ireland,  a  country  which  does  not  figure 
in  the  returns  of  our  births  and  population. 
Then  we  have  to  consider  the  different 
causes  that  have  produced  emigration  from 
Ireland,  and  emigration  from  England. 
The  emigration  froni  Ireland  is  produced 
by  a  social  system  that  has  broken  to  pieces; 
it  is  produced,  I  may  say,  by  the  misery 
of  the  people.  Now,  the  emigration  from 
England  is  produced  by  causes  exactly  the 
contrary  to  those  I  have  stated  with  re- 
spect to  Ireland.  The  people  in  this  coun- 
try were  never  better  off^,  but  they  have 
foreign  inducements  that  act  upon  their 
spirit  of  energy  and  enterprise,  and  they 
are  determined  to  seek  even  better  fortunes 
than  they  experience  in  their  native  land. 
That  is  the  first  point— that  is  the  great 
difference  between  the  causes  that  have 
produced  the  emigration  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. The  emigration  from  England  is. 
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in  fact,  only  100,000  a  yeaf,  while  ther6 
is  an  addition  of  200,000  to  Us  population. 
There  is  nothing,  it  would  seem,  eices* 
sively  apprehensive  in  the  fact  that  our 
emigration,  stimulated  by  the  higher  aspi- 
rations of  man,  anci  not  occasioned  by  a 
sense  of  misery,  so  far  affects  our  popula- 
tion that  100,000  persons  quit  Us,  whild 
the  natural  increase  of  our  population  is 
200.000;  but.  even  if  there  were  200,000 
or  300,000  of  our  population  quitting 
England,  I  could  not  view  emigration, 
under  such  conditions  as  those  under  which 
the  emigration  from  Great  Britain  takeil 
place,  as  a  source  of  Weakness  to  the 
country,  or,  which  is  the  point  for  US  to 
consider,  in  speaking  of  the  finances  of 
the  country  —  as  a  source  of  ditninutioti 
in  its  consuming  power.  On  the  con- 
trary— though  one  naturally  shrinks  from 
paradoxes  upon  a  subject  ao  grave — kny 
own  opinion  is  that  it  has  &  teudency 
to  increase  the  consuming  power.  Every 
epaigrant  from  England  generally  become* 
an  English  colonist,  and  an  English  colo- 
nist becomes  an  English  customer,  and 
our  markets  are  stimulated,  our  people  al*e 
employed,  and  their  Wages  are  improved 
by  the  very  circumstance  which  some  i-e- 
gard  as  tending  to  our  decay  and  desola- 
tion. But,  even  if  I  look  to  the  case  of 
Ireland,  where  emigration  t&kes  place 
under  conditions  so  contrary  to  those  of 
England,  I  am  still  obliged  to  arrive  ki  a 
similar  conclusion.  Have  hon.  Gentlemen 
remembered  what  the  state  of  Ireland  was 
a  few  years  ago? — have  they  forgotten 
that  memorable  document,  the  Report  of 
the  Devon  Commission? — have  they  re- 
membered that  description,  which  circu- 
lated throughout  Europe,  of  there  being 
in  Ireland  2,400,000  paupers — that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  people  were  receiving 
no  wages  of  any  kind — that  they  wero 
living  in  hovels,  littered  on  straw,  feeding 
on  dry  roots,  and  often  on  seaweed  t  That 
was  the  description  given  by  Royal  Codl- 
missioners,  under  a  Royal  Cfommission,  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Well,  then,  you  have  got  rid»  in  a  certain 
degree,  of  that  population,  tt  is,  no 
doubt,  a  dark  passage — it  is,  no  doubt,  t 
gloomy  chapter,  in  the  history  of  any 
country,  that  such  events  should  occur; 
but  I  am  only  looking  at  it  in  a  financial 
point  of  view  to-night.  I  hm  bound,  in 
bringing  forward  measures,  such  as,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  I  am  now 
bringing  forward,  not  to  evade  a  matter 
of  such  vast  interest,  upon  the  truth  of 
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which  thi^  whole  of  this  dubjeCt  depends. 
It  is  li  questton  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance— the  consuming  power  of  the  peo- 
fle  of  this  country.  But  although  we 
ave  lost  th  Ireland  more  than  one 
million  and  a  half  of  the  population,  has 
the  revenue  of  Ireland  suffered  a  diminu- 
tion in  proportion  to  that  loss  ?  On  the 
contrary,  the  revenue  of  Ireland,  in  its 
worst  time,  never  very  sensibly  dimin- 
ished. Between  the  year  before  the 
famine  and  the  present  y^Ar,  there  has 
not  been  a  difference  of  anything  like 
half  a  million.  I  believe  in  the  former 
vear  the  revenue  fi*om  Ireland  was  very 
little  more  thati  4.000.000t.,  and— I  am 
sorry  I  am  trusting  my  memory  on  the 
point—it  is  now,  I  thtnk,  3.700.000^.  and 
upwards,  and  it  is  in  a  very  buoyant  state. 
I  take  the  case  of  Ireland  because  we  are 
there  apparently  labouring  under  very  dis- 
advaokigeous  circumstances*  All  this 
shows  that  the  consuming  power  of  a  people 
does  toot  depend  on  their  numbers,  but  on 
their  condition ;  ahd  I  am  persuaded  that 
if  the  exodus,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Irish 

ale  continues,  il  will  end  even  in  Ire- 
becoming  a  much  wealthier  country, 
and  that  the  consuming  power  of  the  people 
of   that    country  will   not  only  be  sus- 
tained, but  will  increase*     But,  as  regards 
Great  Britain,  I  believe  that  the  emigra« 
tion  that  has  taken  place,  instead  of  being 
a  source  of  disquietude  atid  alarm,  is,  irt 
fact,  the  means  by  which  the  wealth  of 
this  eotttitry  will  be  greatly  increased;  that  it 
will  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
people  that  remain;  that  it  will  develop  their 
resources,  and  give  opportunities  to  many 
that  they  never  before  possessed,  and  that 
the  general  result  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
)*evenue,  and  the  consuming  power  of  the 
people  will  not  only  Increase,  but  also  the 
population.     There  is  one  point  connected 
with  this  subject  of  very  oonsidorable  im- 
pertance.     There  is  an  apprehension  en* 
tertained  by  some  persons  that  there  has 
been  of  late  an  unnatural  rise  in  the  rate 
of  wages.    Great  authorities,  I  understand, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  rate  of  wages  is  in- 
creasing so  rapidlv  that  the  rate  of  profits 
will  not  only  be  diminished,  but  destroyed. 
Now,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  in  pursuance 
of  my  duty,  I  have  made  inquiry  into  this 
subject;  but  I  have  not  received  any  evi^ 
dence  of  that  ejEtraordinarr  rise  of  wages  of 
which  we  have  heard.     1  believe  that  there 
has  been  a  rise  in  wages  s    and  1  believe, 
moreover,  that  it  has  been  very  much  to 
the  ptiblic  benefit;  and  that,  if  it  continues^ 


the    public  will  be  still  mere  benefited. 
One  thing,  I  think,  is  clear-^that  the  con« 
sumiu!^  power  of  the  country  has  not  been 
diminished   by  the  augmentation   in    the 
rate  of  wages.     But,  Sir,  although  the 
rate  of  profit  depends  upon  the  rate  of 
Wages,  that  is  not  the  only  element  in  this 
great  question.    There  is  another  elettteni 
still  more  important  in  its  solution,  and 
that  is  the  rate  of  interest.    The  employer 
of  labout*  may  pay  more  to  his  workman---* 
I  hope  he  does ;  but  the  employer  of  oapi- 
tal  is  obtaining  that  capital  at  the  present 
day  on  much  mere  favourable  terms,  and  with 
a  facility  which  no  employer  of  labour  ever 
before  enjoyed.     Si^  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr*  0. 
Villiers)  said  the  other  night  that  the  die^ 
oovery  of  gold,  like  the  increase  of  any 
other  article,  gives  activity  to  eomuere«» 
but  does  not  give  it  more  at^tivity  than 
any  other  article  of  etehangeable  taluet 
and  he  called  upon  me  to  meet  him  upon 
that  point.     I  did  not  think  that  that  was 
exactly  the   fitting  occasion   to  go  into 
that  question  ;    but  I  deny  the  position  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  disoovet'y  of 
gold,  like  the  production  of  any   other 
article,   while   it  gives  aotivity  to  Com- 
merce, gives  to  it  no  more  activity  than 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  increase  of 
any    other  article*      I  maintain  thai  it 
has  not  only  given  aetirity  to  oommeree, 
but  that  it  has  influenced  the  commercial 
operatioBS  of  this  country  to  an  extent 
which  no  other  article  could  have  exer- 
cised.    I  say,  that  the  discovery  of  gold, 
considering  the  currency  which  we  possess, 
has  established  credit  in  this  Oouatry  in  a 
manner  which  no  political  economist  could 
ever  have  imagined*     I  say  that  it  has  in*- 
ereased  and  confirmed  credit  in  this  coun'> 
try,  and  that  that  increase  and  confirma- 
tion of  credit  has,  of  course,  proportionabhr 
increased  the  employment  of  the  people*   It 
would  seem  to  be  to  be  mere  blind  and  ob- 
stinate prejudice  to  shut  our  eyes  to  that  con- 
elusion.    But  there  is  another  question  to  be 
considered  In  regard  to  oar  prosperity  at 
this  moment,  and  that  is,  will  the  present 
low  rate  of  interest  last?     I  hope  it  will. 
My  opinion  is->-thougli  it  is,  perhaps,  im- 
prudent in  me  now  to  rolunteer  it-*my 
opinion  is,  that  whatever  ioiprudenoes  may 
ocour^^and  I  need  not  soy  tha«  1  deprecate 
ihem,  but,  notwithstanding  some  impru- 
dences*-^the  present  rate  of  interest  will 
mainly  continue.     It  would  seem  to  de- 
pend upon  conditions  and  ciroomstanoes 
which  hate  never  before  prwaiied  in  thi^ 
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country — nataral  circumstances  and  per- 
manent conditions — and  I  cannot  but  be- 
lieye  that,  if  we  only  act  with  tolerable  pru- 
dence, with  such  advantages  as  we  derive 
from  a  low  rate  of  interest,  arising  from 
natural  causes,  this  country  has  before  it 
an  opportunity  of  material  progress  such 
as  never  occurred  before  to  the  vision  of 
any  statesman. 

Sir,  the  Committee  will  remember  that 
by  the  remission  of  taxation  which  I  have 
proposed  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
through  the  measures  I  have  attempted 
to  place  before  them,  there  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxation  to  the  amount  of  between 
3.000,000/.  and  4,000,000^.  sterling.  I 
shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  place  the 
items  more  particularly  before  the  House. 
But,  by  the  remission  which  I  propose  in 
the  malt  tax,  there  will  be  a  reduction  of 
taxation  to  the  extent  of  2,500,0002. ;  by 
the  reduction  on  the  tea  duties  an  imme- 
diate remission  of  900,000Z. ;  and  by 
the  reduction  in  the  hop  duty,  the  re- 
venue from  which,  as  you  are  aware,  is 
fluctuating,  but  the  average  of  which,  I 
think,  may  be  taken  at  300,000/.,  I  have, 
in  fact,  proposed  a  reduction  of  taxation 
to  the  amount  of  something  between 
3,000.000/.  and  4,000.000/.  sterling.  But 
I  must  remind  the  Committee  that,  al- 
though this  is  only  December,  in  a  few 
months  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
revenue  of  the  country  will  terminate,  and 
that,  if  they  support  the  propositions  of  the 
Government,  they  must  not  only  encounter 
the  great  remissions  of  taxation,  and,  con- 
sequently, some  considerable  diminution  of 
revenue,  but  they  must  likewise  be  pre- 

Eared  to  deal  with  the  consequences  of  a 
iw  expiring  which  now  gives  us  more  than 
5,000,000/.  sterling  per  annum — I  mean 
the  property  and  income  tax.  It  will  be- 
come the  duty^of  the  House,  then,  to  de- 
cide what  they  will  do  with  the  property 
and  income  tax.  Now,  it  has  always  been 
to  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  must  be  to  any  Gen- 
tleman, exceedingly  disagreeable  to  read 
to  the  House  anything  I  may  have  said  on 
a  previous  occasion;  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  nothing  would  ever  induce  me  to 
quote  my  own  language  by  way  of  autho- 
rity; but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  on 
the  present  occasion  I  should  presume  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  some 
remarks  which  I  made  on  the  subject  of 
direct  taxation  when  I  laid  before  the 
House  in  the  earlier  Session  of  this  year 
the  financial  statement,  more  especially  as 
many  Gentlemen  are  now  in  the  House 
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who  were  not  then  Members.  I  then  called 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  difficulty 
with  which  the  revenue  of  the  country  was 
raised.  I  reviewed  the  objections  which 
were  made  to  indirect  taxes  in  the  shape 
of  Customs  duties  and  Excise  duties  — 
and  I  at  last  showed  that,  although  there 
had  long  prevailed  an  abstract  opinion  in 
favour  of  direct  taxation,  yet  all  attempts 
that  had  hitherto  been  made  to  apply  it  to 
the  raising  of  our  revenue  had  only  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  science  and  justice.  I  then 
said,  speaking  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Property  and  Income  Tax  then  sitting, 
and  whose  opinion  I  naturally  referr^ 
to  with  reserve,  as  they  had  not  then 
made  their  report  to  the  House — I  then 
said — 

"  There  is  another  point  on  which  I  can  speak 
with  more  frankness  in  reference  to  the  tax  upon 
property  and  income.  I  have  not  presumed,  and 
will  not  presume,  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  a  change  in  the  mode  bj 
which  the  assessment  of  permanent  and  temporary 
incomes  is  effected.  But  there  is  a  point,  I  be- 
lieve, on  Tvhich  the  Committee  is  so  unanimous 
that  their  opinion  need  not  be  a  secret ;  and  it  is 
also,  I  believe,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  of  the 
country — namely,  that  if  taxes  of  this  character — 
if  measures  of  direct  taxation  like  the  income  tax 
— are  to  form  not  temporary  but  permanent  fea- 
tures of  our  system  of  finance,  they  cannot  rest 
upon  a  system  of  exemptions.  Well,  but  if  they 
are  not  to  rest  upon  a  system  of  exemptions,  do 
you  augment  the  methods  to  which  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Excheauer  may  successfully  appeal  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  revenue  ?  No  doubt  direct  tax- 
ation is  in  its  theory  an  easy,  a  simple,  and  a 
captivating  process ;  but,  when  you  wish  to  apply 
that  direct  taxation  generally,  it  is  astonishing 
the  obstacles  you  encounter  and  the  prejudices 
you  create.  Sir,  to  my  mind — and  1  think  it  is 
a  principle  now  pretty  well  established — direct 
taxation  should  be  nearly  as  universal  in  its  applir 
cation  as  indirect  taxation.  The  man  who  lives 
in  a  palace,  and  a  cottager,  as  consumers,  are  pro- 
portionally assessed.  It  is  not  perhaps,  possible 
that  in  direct  taxation  you  can  effect  so  com- 
plete a  result — perhaps  it  is  not  necessary ;  but 
that,  if  your  revenue  is  to  depend  mainly,  or  in  a 
great  degree,  upon  direct  taxation — if  it  is  perma- 
nently to  depend  upon  direct  taxation,  you  must 
make  the  application  of  the  direct  tax  general,  is 
to  me  a  conclusion  which  it  is  impossible  to  es- 
cape. No  doubt,  by  establishing  a  temporary  mea- 
sure of  direct  taxation,  based  upon  a  large  system 
of  exemptions,  you  may  give  a  great  impulse  to 
industry ;  you  may  lighten  the  springs  of  industry 
very  effectually  for  a  time ;  but — not  to  dwell 
upon  the  gross  and  glaring  injustice  of  a  system 
of  finance  that  would  tax  directly  a  very  limited 
portion  of  the  population — but  looking  oidy  to  the 
economical  and  financial  consequences  of  such  a 
system,  who  cannot  but  feel  that,  ia  the  long  run, 
industry  itself  must  suffer  from  such  a  process  ? 
For,  after  all,  what  is  direct  taxation  founded  on 
a  system  of  exemptions?    It  is  confiscation.    It 
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11  making  war  upon  the  capital  which  ultimately 
must  employ  that  very  industry  which  you  wish 
to  relicTe." — [3  Eantard,  czxi.  16.] 

I  beg 'the  House  not  to  suppose  that  I  have 
read  this  as  any  authority  on  the  subject; 
but  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  sen* 
timents  which  I  uttered  in  the  financial 
statement  I  made  to  the  House  six  or  eight 
months  ago  should  be  kept  clearly  before 
them.     I  also  said — 

"We  deem  it  our  duty  to  impress  upon  the 
Committee  and  upon  the  country  the  dangerous 
oourse  in  which  they  have  embarked — to  impress 
upon  them  the  absolute  necessity,  now  or  in  an- 
other Parliament,  of  arriving  at  some  definite  un- 
derstanding on  what  principle  the  revenue  of  this 
country  ought  to  be  raised.  We  deem  it  our 
duly  to  denounce  as  most  pernicious  to  all  classes 
of  this  country  the  systematio  reduction  of  indi- 
rect taxation,  while  at  the  same  time  you  levy 
your  direct  taxes  from  a  very  limited  class." — 
^SJBantard,  cxxi.  36.] 

Now,  Sir,  I  cannot  say  that  subsequent 
experience  has  changed  or  modified  my 
opinions  ou  this  subject.  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that,  if  we  have  recourse  to  direct 
taxation,  that  direct  taxation  should  be  as 
general,  at  least  in  theory,  as  indirect  tax- 
ation. How  far  it  may  be  desirable  to  mo- 
dify it  in  practice,  on  the  ground  of  expe- 
diency, is  a  fair  subject  for  consideration; 
but  I  hold  that  the  practice  of  establish- 
ing direct  taxation  on  a  large  system  of 
exemption  is  most  pernicious,  and  ought  as 
much  as  possible  to  be  discountenanced. 
Well,  then.  Sir,  I  venture,  in  offering  to 
the  House  the  views  which  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  entertain  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
perty and  income  tax,  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  principle  that,  in  considering  this 
question,  we  ought  to  make  our  direct  tax- 
ation— in  theory  at  least — as  general  as 
our  indirect  taxation.  And,  Sir,  when  I 
consider  the  very  large  exemptions  which 
are  connected  with  this  tax,  there  is  one 
which  I  am  bound  at  once  to  notice,  and 
take  into  consideration — the  largest  of  all 
exemptions — and  that  is  the  exemption  of 
Ireland.  Now,  Sir  when  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  I  proposed,  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  this  tax  on 
property  and  income  should  be  continued 
for  one  year,  I  made  no  reference  what- 
ever to  Ireland.  The  arrangement  then 
made  was  avowedly  a  mere  temporary  ar- 
rangement, and  it  was  therefore  quite  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  the  discussion  then. 
But,  having  now  to  consider  the  question 
much  more  widely,  I  do  not  think  it  con- 
sistent with  my  duty  to  evade  expressing 
the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
on  the  subject.     Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his 


financial  statement  of  1842,  when  he  first  in- 
troduced the  property  and  income  tax,  pro- 
posed to  impose  on  Ireland,  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  property  and  income  tax,  two 
other  measures — the  one  was  an  increase  of 
the  duty  on  spirits,  which,  I  remember,  he 
estimated  would  produce  250,000/.  a  year, 
and  the  other  was  an  increase  of  the  duty  on 
stamps,  in  matters  affecting  property,  which 
he  estimated  would  produce  160,000/. — 
making  altogether  410,000^.  a  year.  That 
was  to  be  the  contribution  of  Ireland  to 
the  revenue  in  another  form,  and  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  exemption  from  the  pro- 
perty and  income  tax.  Now,  I  must  re- 
mind the  House — and  it  is  disagreeable  to 
have  to  discharge  that  duty — one  would 
naturally  like  to  be  always  taking  off 
taxes,  and  never  reminding  any  Gentle- 
man that  he  had  not  perhaps  paid  those 
which  had  been  expected  of  him  ;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
measure  for  increasing  the  duty  on  spirits, 
which  was  estimated  to  produce  250,000/. 
a  year,  has  since  been  rescinded,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  having  been  found  to  have 
stimulated  illicit  distillation ;  and  that 
whereas  in  1841,  before  the  passing  of  the 
Property  and  Income  Tax  Act,  the  aggre- 
gate receipt  from  the  stamp  duties  in  Ire- 
land was  470,000/.  per  annum;  in  the  year 
1852  they  produced  only  486,000lf.;  so 
that  Ireland  has  contributed,  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  pronerty  and  income  tax,  in- 
stead of  410,000Z.  per  annum,  as  wtfs  ex- 
pected, only  16.000^  Well,  Sir,  but  not- 
withstanding all  this,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
insensible  to  what  Ireland  has  gone  through 
during  that  interval.  When  Sir  Robert 
Peel  brought  forward  the  income  tax  in 
the  year  1842  it  was  impossible  for  him  or 
the  most  experienced  statesman  to  have 
foreseen  the  long  catalogue  of  calamities 
which  awaited  Ireland.  Almost  every 
cause  that  could  exhaust  and  every  pro- 
cess that  could  debilitate  a  country  and 
society  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  that 
unhappy  land.  I  freely  admit,  to  use — 
not  a  classical,  but  a  frequent  epithet — 
that  as  regards  its  financial  condition,  Ire- 
land since  that  period,  or  at  least  during 
many  years,  has  been  in  a  very  exceptional 
state.  But  the  state  of  Ireland  is  happily 
not  now  without  a  ray  of  hope.  As  far  as 
I  can  form  an  opinion — and  I  can  assure 
my  Irish  friends  that  I  have  taken  the 
utmost  pains  to  make  myself  acquainted 
with  its  condition— I  think  I  may  venture 
to  speak  of  Ireland  without  using  the  lan- 
guage of  despair,  or  the  accentaof  desola* 
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tion.    You  have  had  a  crushing  Poor  Law; 
but  what  is  jour  present  position  with  re- 
gard even  to  that  overwhelming  evil  ?     Is 
it  not  mitigated — is  it  not  more  endurable  ? 
Permit  me  to  place  before  the  tiouse  a  return 
of  the  present  incidence  of  Poor  Law  tax- 
ation in  Ireland.     I  don't  want  to  insult 
any  Gentleman  by  showing  him  that  his 
country  is  not  ruined — I  prefer  showing 
him  that  it  possesses  increased  means  of 
contributing  to  the  national  taxation,     t 
am  only  anxious,  in  fulfilment  of  my  duty, 
to  convey,  as  far  as  I  can,  a- correct  view 
of  the  state  of  Her  Majesty  *s  dominions  to 
Her   faithful   Commons.      Now,    I   have 
here  a   "comparative  summary,  in  pro- 
vinces, of   the   expenses   incurred  in  the 
Poor  Law  Unions  of  Ireland  during  the 
financial  year  ended  September  29,  1850, 
185l»   and   1852   respectively."      I   find 
from  that  document  that  the  Poor  Law  ex- 
penditure in  Ireland  in  1850  amounted  to 
the   vast    sum    of   1,320,000^.;    that   in 
1851  it  was  reduced  to  1,129«000;.;  that 
in  the  year  ending  the  29tb  of  September 
last  the  expenditure,  which  in  1850  was 
1,320,000^.,  had  been  reduced  to  885,0001. 
I  find  also  that  the  decrease  of  expendi- 
ture in   1851,   as  compared  with   1850, 
amounted  to  nearly  200,000/.,  or  at  the 
rate  of  14  per  cent;  that  the  decrease  of 
expenditure   in    1852,  as  compared  with 
1851,  was  in  amount  274,0002.,  or  at  the 
rate  of  24  per  cent;  that  the  decrease  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  year  1852,  as  com- 
pared with  l850,  was  in  amount  not  less 
than  465,000/.,  or  at  the  rate  of  35  per 
cent.     Now,  Sir^  I  am  sure,  when  one  has 
this  authentic  return  before  him,  he  is  jus- 
tified in  not  altogether  despairing  of  the 
condition  of  Ireland.     In  Connaugnt  alone 
I  find  that  the  diminution  of  expenditure 
in  1852,  as  compared  with  1850,  was  no 
less  than    116,0002.— or  at  the  rate  of 
48  per  cent.     Now,  Sir,  in  looking  to  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  I  must  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  another  document  be- 
fore me,  because  it  completes  the  picture 
of  the  incidence  of  Poor  Law  taxation,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much.     I  don't 
deny  that  our  friends  in  Ireland  have  suf- 
fered from  the  severe  incidence  of  taxation. 
I  admit  that  they  have  gone  through  a 
terrible  ordeal;   but   I  say   to  them,   as 
I  say  to  the  West  India  interest,  *'  What 
I  can  do  for  you  must  be  with  reference 
to  your  present  condition,  and   not  with 
reference  to  the  past."    Now  here  is  a 
doeument  which  reached  me  just  before 
I  came  down  to  the  House,    and  which  I 
The  ChaneeUor  of  the  Exchequer 


completes  the  picture  of  the  state  of  Ire* 
land  with  reference  to  the  Poor  Law  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much,  and  from 
which  Ireland  has  sufiered  so  severely. 
It  is  addressed  to  me  offioiallyi  and  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Tou  ZD*7  remember  that,  in  September  ImI, 
the  sum  of  30,000/.,  being  the  f^reater  portion  of 
the  balance  of  the  Irish  Rate-m-Aid  Fond,  was 
appropriated  by  the  Treasnry  to  the  liqtiidation  of 
the  debts  of  oeruln  unions  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
sttbjeot  to  the  condition  that  any  union  assisted  III 
this  manner  would  thenoefbrth  be  oonsiderad  as 
exelttded  from  the  list  of  distressed  unions,  and 
that,  previously  to  suoh  relief  beinf  roeommefldedi 
the  Poor  Law  Gommissionert  must  be  aatisAed 
that  proper  provision  would  be  made  by  rates 
for  the  Immediate  ftiture  requirements  of  the 
union.  A  report  has  been  this  day  reoeived  froln 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  deseribinf  the  pra» 
ceedisgs  taken  by  them  under  the  above  instme* 
tion,  from  which  it  appears  that  all  the  ttniona 
aflboted  by  this  arrangement,  except  the  > 

Union  *'  [I  forbear  mentionbg  the  name]  "  have 
given  the  assurance  and  struck  the  rates  as  re- 
quired, and  that  the  reluctance  of  the  gnardilusS 
of  the    '  Union  to  comply  with  the  pre* 

scribed  oonditioos  does  not  arise  from  inability^ 
but  from  a  desire  to  transfer  a  greater  share  of 
the  burden  of  their  rates  to  the  public.'* 

I  don't  wonder  at  the  laughter  of  hon< 
MemberS)  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  did 
not  read  the  name  of  the  union. 

"  This  deoUration  of  Solvency,  in  respect  to  all 
the  remaining  unions  of  Ireland  about  whose 
power  of  maintaining  their  poor  any  doubt  re* 
mained,  is  a  fiMt  of  great  importance,  and  yott 
may  think  proper  to  refer  to  it  in  your  financial 
statement.  The  object  of  establishing  a  compre* 
hensive  and  complete  Poor  Law  in  Ireland  has 
been  finally  accomplished,  and  the  whole  of  Ire* 
land  is  now  able  to  maintain  its  own  poor,  without 
external  pecuniary  assistance  from  any  quarter. 
There  is  still  a  balance  of  the  Rate-in-Aid  lefl  of 
upwards  of  12,000/.,  which  will  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  any  more  than  usually  distressed 
eases  of  partionlar  eieoteral  divisions." 

Such,  then,  is  a  picture  of  the  condition 
of  Ireland.  I  don*t  say  it  is  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory. Don*t  let  my  hon.  Friends 
from  Ireland  suppose  that  I  am  malig- 
nantly misrepresenting  them,  and  that  t 
am  not  doing  justice  to  their  calamities. 
All  I  ask  them  to  admit  is,  that  hating 
gone  through  great  difficulties  and  home 
them  like  men,  their  position  is  noiv  very 
much  improved.  That  is  all  I  ask.  But 
there  are  other  reasons  why  there  has  been 
some  discontent  evinced  that  Ireland  has 
not  been  subjected  to  the  income  tax. 
People  are  discontented  that  instead  of 
getting  410,000/.  from  Ireland,  as  was 
originally  expected,  when  the  property  and 
income  tax  was  imposed  on  tliis  country, 
they  have  only  got  l6i0pW.  _  People,  too. 
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bave  been  disinclined  to  remember — al- 
tbougb  I  confess  it  is  churlish — the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  forget  the 
sorrows  and  calamities  of  Ireland;  but 
there  other  complaints  of  a  very  different 
character,  with  regard  to  the  non-extension 
of  the  Income  tax  to  Ireland.  The  Go- 
vernor of  the  Bank  of  England  has  made 
an  official  complaint  to  me  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  Bank  of  England  is  pre- 
pared to  purchase  terminable  annuities, 
but  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  contend 
with  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
consequence  of  Irish  funded  property 
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not  paying  the  income  tax.  He  says,  "  I 
have  no  doubt  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer will  be  receiving  deputations  from 
injured  interests;  but  tnere  is  really  no 
body  more  unjustly  treated  by  recent  legis- 
lation than  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England  by  the  property  tax 
not  being  extended  to  Ireland.  '  There  is 
another  point  of  view  in  which  the  subject 
ought  to  be  considered.  The  amount  of 
public  funded  property  in  Ireland  is  in- 
creasing  yearly,  and  has  for  a  long  time 
increased,  in  consequence  of  its  not  being 
liable  to  the  tax  which  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  property  has  paid  in  England.  I 
mention  this  to  show  what  a  difficult  thing 
au  income  tax  is  based  upon  exemptions. 
Now,    Bir,   I  shall  venture  to  treat  this 

freat  exemption  in  the  following  manner, 
do  not  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
treat  with  any  harshness  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  Ireland,  They  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  late  famine  and  conse- 
quent legislation,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
suddenly  to  pounce  on  Ireland  and  to  say, 
*•  You  shall  pay  your  quota.**  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  everything  that  is  possible  to 
assist  that  '*  wise,  just,  and  beneficial" 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  treland; 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  expedient  that 
we  should  throw  any  obstacles  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  the  wBy  of  the  regene- 
ration of  that  country.  But  I  must  say 
this,  that,  remembering  what  has  been  done 
for  that  country,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty, 
when  t  lay  before  the  House  the  schedules 
of  the  new  property  and  income  tax,  to 
recommend  an  extension  of  the  tax  to 
funded  property  in  Ireland  and  to  salaries 
in  that  country. 

Sir,  an  hon.  Gentleman,  a  friend  of 
mine,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  asked 
me  the  other  night  whether  Her  Majesty  *s 
Gofernment  were  prepared  to  carry  into 
effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Com 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords  with 
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gard to  the  Consolidated  Annuities.  The 
amount  of  the  Consolidated  Annuities 
is  240,000?.  per  annum,  or  something 
like  that  sum.  Sir,  the  House  will 
recollect  how  the  Consolidated  Annuities 
came  into  existence.  There  was  a  loan 
made  to  Ireland  of  nearly  10.000,000?. 
Subsequently  that  loan  was  reduced  in 
amount  to  about  one-half.  I  was  always 
one  who  believed  that  that  loan  was  in  a 
great  degree  advanced  for  an  imperial  ca- 
lamity, and  that  it  ought,  consequently,  to 
be  considered  in  that  light ;  and  I  do  not 
object  to  the  arrangement  then  made  in 
any  sense  whatever.  But  the  House  will 
understand  that  the  balance  of  that  loan, 
after  being  reduced  by  that  amount,  was 
thrown  into  the  form  of  Consolidated  An- 
nuities, which  were  calculated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each 
case.  I  must  refrain  from  entering  into 
the  discussion  of  this  question  at  present, 
but  i  think  I  am  not  free  to  avoid  all  allu- 
sion to  the  subject.  I  have  shown  to  the 
House  to-night  that  in  1852,  as  compared 
with  1851,  there  has  been  a  diminution  in 
the  charge  of  poor-rate  in  Ireland  of  no 
less  than  274,000?.,  and  this  is  a  sum 
considerably  greater  than  the  whole  amount 
of  the  Consolidated  Annuities.  And  I  must 
beg  of  my  hon.  Friend  who  asked  me  the 
question  to  recollect  what  1  have  said  with 
reference  to  those  persons  who  in  England 
are  suffering  from  what  they  consider  the 
unjust  incidence  of  local  taxation.  I  have 
shown  that  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
pauperism  is  this  year  greater  than  the 
whole  establishment  charges,  and  I  tell 
him  also,  that  in  considering  this  question 
he  must  remember  that  the  state  of  Ire- 
land is  much  improved  since  the  recom- 
mendation made  oy  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Let  me  not  be  misin- 
terpreted. It  is  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  consider  the  subject 
of  the  Consolidated  Annuities ;  but  tney 
are  not  prepared  to  bind  themselves  in 
any  way  by  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Peers.  The 
Government  will  consider  the  question 
entirely  on  its  merits  ;  and  I  have  myself 
prepared^  and  will  submit  to  the  House, 
some  Resolutions  which  I  have  carefully 
considered,  and  which  t  believe  are  justified 
by  the  circumstances,  and  will  bo  beneficial 
in  their  operation  ;  but  I  beg  my  hon. 
Friend  not  to  go  away  under  the  false  im- 
pression that  the  Government  are  prepared 
to  carry  into  operation  the  recommendationa 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  . 
o-^ 
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With  regard  to  the  income  and  property 
tax,  I  have  laid  done  one  principle — that 
direct  taxation  should  be  as  general  as  in- 
direct taxation,  and  that  a  measure  of  di- 
rect taxation  founded  upon  a  large  scheme  of 
exemption  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  With 
respect  to  that  important  measure,  the  pro- 
perty and  income  tax,  I  have  to  state  another 
principle  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  prepared  to  assert,  and  that  is  to  ac- 
knowledge a  difference  between  permanent 
afad  precarious  incomes.  Sir,  I  will  not  en- 
ter into  any  arguments  upon  that  subject 
at  present.  Although  I  have  curtailed  my 
observations  as  they  have  occurred  upon 
the  various  topics  which  I  have  had  to  en- 
counter, and  although  there  is  much  that 
I  must  still  advert  to,  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  impossible  that  I  should  on  this  occasion 
enter  into  a  discussion  which  deserves,  and 
will  probably  receive,  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  prolonged  and  mature 
deliberation.  My  duty  now,  I  conceive  to 
be«  to  make  an  exposition  of  the  policy  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared  to 
recommend;  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  place 
that  before  the  House  in  as  clear  a  manner 
as  I  can. 

Sir,  viewing  the  property  and  income  tax 
with  reference  to  the  two  principles  I  have 
laid  down,  namely,  that  direct  taxation 
ought  to  be  in  its  nature  as  general  as  in- 
direct taxation,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
established  upon  a  system  of  exemptions  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  a  difference  should 
be  recognised  by  the  Legislature  between 
realised  and  precarious  incomes,  I  will  now 
offer  to  the  House  the  rate  of  duties  such 
as  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared 
to  recommend  to  the  adoption  of  Parlia- 
ment. Sir,  notwithstanding  the  large  re- 
mission of  taxation  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  recommended,  a  remis- 
sion of  taxation  immediately  amounting  to 
3,500,000/.,  and  eventually  relieving  the 
consumer  of  this  country  to  a  much  greater 
extent,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  recommend  any  increase  of  duty  in 
any  of  the  schedules  of  the  property  and  in- 
come tax.  I  will  first  consider  and  state  to  the 
Committee  the  exemptions  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  think  it  expedient  to  re- 
cognise and  sanction.  We  shall  recom- 
mend that  on  all  industrial  incomes  the 
exemptions  shall  be  limited  to  incomes  be- 
low 1 00^  a  year,  that  being  the  point  at 
which  we  deem  that  wages  enter  into  cal- 
culation. Upon  incomes  arising  from  pro- 
perty we  take  the  point  of  exemption  at  below 
o02.  a  year.  Sir,  I  have  now  to  detail  to 
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the  House  the  rate  of  difference  which  we 
recommend  should  be  established  between 
schedules  B,  D»  and  E,  and  the  two  sche- 
dules of  realised  property.  I  have  already 
told  the  Committee  that  we  do  not  propose 
to  increase  the  rate  payable  in  schedules 
A  and  C.  That  will  bo  taken,  as  hereto- 
fore, at  7d.  in  the  pound.  Wo  propose 
that  the  rate  on  the  other  schedules  shall 
be  estimated  at  three-fourths  of  that  rate, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  5\d.  (which  will 
be  exactly  three-fourths)  on  schedules  B, 
D,  and  £.  The  produce  of  schedule  A, 
at  7d.,  will  be,  as  before,  2,649,000Z. 
The  produce  of  schedule  B,  the  farmers' 
schedule,  will  be  estimated  in  this  manner: 
— We  take  the  estimate  of  the  profits  of 
farmers,  not  at  one- half  the  rent,  as  here- 
tofore, but  at  one-third.  We  have  investi- 
gated that  subject,  and  we  find  that,  how- 
ever active  trade  may  be,  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  late  years  has  been  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  profits,  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  test  of  the  farmer's  profits  has  been 
taken  too  high.  We  have  taken,  therefore, 
one-third  the  rent  as  the  measure  of  profit, 
instead  of  one-half;  and  consequently,  under 
schedule  B,  the  farmers  will  pay  156,0002.» 
which  in  amount  is  exactly  one-half  what 
they  pay  under  the  present  rate.  From 
schedule  C  I  calculate  there  will  be  re- 
ceived 746,000Z.  at  7d.,  as  at  present. 
Under  schedule  D,  at  the  mitigated  rate, 
the  estimate  is  that  1,162,000/.  will  be 
received,  and  that  under  schedule  £  also, 
under  the  mitigated  rate,  248,000/.  will 
be  received.  The  total  of  the  five  sche- 
dules will  be,  it  is  estimated,  4,961,000/. 
I  estimate  the  increase — if  the  exemption 
is  limited  to  incomes  under  50/.  upon  pro- 
perty, and  under  100/.  upon  industrial  in- 
comes— 1  estimate  the  increase  at  about 
431,000/.  But  I  think  it  rrght  to  say 
that  in  that  estimate  I  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  position  of  the  clergyman 
whose  income  is  under  100/.  a  year.  The 
position  in  which  he  is  placed,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  duty  is  now  raised,  is  ex- 
tremely severe,  and  I  may  say  unfair.  He 
is  rated  under  schedule  A  at  the  highest 
scale,  whereas  a  Dissenting  minister  who 
has  100/.  a  year,  being  rated  under  the 
scale  of  salaries  in  the  mitigated  schedule, 
would  have  an  advantage  of  the  mitigated 
rate,  and  with  an  income  under  100/.  per 
annum  would  have  the  benefit  of  a  total  ex- 
emption. The  position  of  a  clergyman  is,  in 
fact,  the  position  of  a  person  working  for 
a  salary,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
perty from  which  he  derives  the  sources  of 
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his  maintenance,  he  is  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  the  mitigated  schedule.  And 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  make  special 
provision  for  him,  because  he  must  still 
be  assessed  under  schedule  A.  I  have 
estimated  the  probable  diminution  from  giv- 
ing clergymen  the  benefit  of  total  exemp- 
tion under  100^.  per  annum  ^t  30,000Z., 
but  I  have  taken  that  into  account,  and  it 
will  not  affect  the  figures  which  1  have  put 
down,  of  5,361,000/.,  as  the  produce  of 
the  income  tax.  I  add  for  Ireland  the 
modest  sum  of  60,000/.  The  total  sum 
will  be  about  5,421,000/.  Generally 
speaking,  I  think  I  may  say  that  th^ 
result  will  be,  that  the  property  and 
income  tax  will  about  produce  the  aver- 
age that  is  produced  by  the  present  ex- 
isting Act.  Perhaps  it  may  be  advisable 
for  me  to  make  provision  for  some  slight 
diminution ;  but,  generally  speaking,  I 
think  the  average  will  be  about  that  of  the 
last  three  years  of  the  present  tax  ;  and, 
therefore,  if  the  House  should  adopt  our 
proposition,  I  think  the  result  would  not 
materially  affect  our  financial  income. 

Assuming,  Sir,  for  the  moment,  that 
the  property  and  income  tax  as  I  have 
now  laid  it  before  the  House  will  not  affect 
our  Budget  of  the  year,  it  is  now  necessary 
for  me  to  approach  the  Ways  and  Means 
by  which  the  diminution  of  the  revenue, 
occasioned  by  the  measures  that  I  have 
recommended  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  may  be  met.  It  is  necessary 
for  me,  however,  before  I  enter  upon  that, 
to  make  some  reference  to  a  subject  of 
great  interest,  which  will  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  public  expenditure.  Sir, 
it  will  be  my  duty  on  an  early  occasion 
to  place  before  the  House  a  supplementary 
estimate  for  the  expenditure  of  the  present 
year  with  reference  to  the  national  de- 
fences. It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary 
in  the  usual  financial  statement  for  the 
year  1853-4  to  make  an  estimate  which  I 
shall  have  to  place  before  the  House,  and 
to  take  into  consideration  the  whole  ex- 
penditure of  the  year;  and,  therefore,  that 
will  be  the  more  convenient  moment  to  ad- 
vert to  that  subject.  Sir,  I  know  the  great 
difficulty  and  delicacy  of  touching  on  a 
subject  of  this  kind,  but  in  my  mind  the 
difficulty  is  much  increased  and  the  deli- 
cacy becomes  much  greater  by  a  prudish 
affectation  of  reserve,  than  by  speaking  to 
the  House  with  the  same  franitness  with 
which  I  should  address  them  upon  a  less 
formal    occasion.      Sir,   we  are  about  to 


propose  an  increase — and  no  inconsiderable 
increase — in  the  estimates,  and  we  may 
be  met  with  the  question  of  peace  or  war. 
Kow  the  fact  is,  that  the  measures  which 
we  are  going  to  lay  before  Parliament,  and 
which  we  have  the  confident  hope  that  Par- 
liament will  adopt,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
peace  or  war.  We  should  have  brought 
them  forward  under  any  circumstances, 
and  I  believe  that  those  who  have  preceded 
us,  or  those  who  may  succeed  us,  would 
act  in  the  same  manner.  Sir,  when  we 
came  into  office  we  found  ,the  estimates  for 
the  year  already  on  the  table;  we  accepted 
them  on  the  understanding  that  there 
should  be  no  delay  interposed,  but  that  we 
should  be  enabled,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
appeal  to  the  verdict  of  the  country;  and, 
as  there  was  a  general  understanding  that 
they  were  the  estimates  of  our  predeces- 
sors, they  were  passed  without  being  can- 
vassed, and  thus  the  progress  of  public 
business  was  facilitated,  and  the  appeal 
to  the  people  hastened.  But,  Sir,  the 
subject  was  one  that  necessarily  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  nation,  and 
it  was  one  also  that  must  engage  the 
attention  of  any  Cabinet  that  is  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of 
the  country.  It  matters  not  what  may 
be  the  original  cause — it  matters  not  what 
dynasty  may  be  upon  the  throne  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel — it  does  not 
turn  upon  what  may  have  been  said  or  done 
elsewhere — that  the  attention  of  the  nation 
has  been  drawn  to  the  state  of  the  na- 
tional defences.  That  attention  was  drawn 
originally  by  the  highest  military  authority 
of  the  land.  The  effect  of  being  so  long 
in  peace  was  brought  to  the  consideration 
of  the  most  industrious  people  in  the 
world ;  it  was  drawn  to  their  considera- 
tion while  all  the  tendencies  of  the  age 
seemed  to  secure  tranquillity  and  happy 
repose.  I  say,  that  there  was  no  panic  or 
precipitation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  pre- 
judice against  what  the  people  of  this 
country  supposed  to  be  disturbing  the 
dreams  of  repose  and  prosperity  in  which 
they  indulged.  But  sooner  or  later  the 
idea  seized  the  public  mind.  It  was 
taken  more  and  more  into  considera- 
tion, and,  totally  irrespective  of  external 
circumstances,  the  nation  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  this  country  was  not 
in  that  state  of  defence  that  is  neces- 
sary and  desirable.  They  arrive<l  at  the 
conviction  that  it  was  of  primary  import- 
ance that  the  shores  of  this  country  should 
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bo  protected,  and  that  its  defences  should 
bo  complete.  If  I  were  asked,  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  GoTernment — ^in  no 
other  way  would  I  presume  to  give  an  opi- 
nion— what  I  thought  was  the  tendency  of 
the  present  age,  and  what  the  general 
course  which  present  circumstances  indi- 
cated, I  should  say,  without  reserve,  speak- 
ing from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  and  in 
all  sincerity,  that  I  believe  the  predo- 
minant feeling  of  the  present  day  was 
peace.  But  I  believe  the  measures  Her 
Majesty's  Government  intend  to  recom- 
mend to  Parliament  will  tend  to  the 
preservation  of  peace.  On  considering 
this  subject  after  the  general  election,  we 
felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  lose  no  time  in  re- 
commending the  necessary  measures.  If 
it  be  a  fact — and  I  assume  that  it  is  a 
fact — that  this  country  is  not  properly 
defended,  and  that  it  wants  to  be  pro- 
perly defended,  let  due  preparations,  we 
sav,  be  made  for  its  defence.  On  con- 
sidering the  question,  we  thought  the 
best  thing  was  to  do  it  completely.  We 
thought  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  put  the  Navy  of  this  country  in  the  posi- 
tion which  we  believe  all  Englishmen  wish 
to  see  it;  and  the  plans  we  have  matured, 
and  which,  if  the  House  will  support  our 
proposition,  will  be  carried  into  complete 
effect,  will  be  plans  which  will  settle  this 
question  of  our  national  defences  for  ever; 
that  is  to  say,  you  will  have  all  your 
arsenals  and  strong  points  in  the  kingdom 
defended,  and  you  will  have  a  real  Channel 
fleet,  which  can  assemble  from  its  different 
rendezvous  at  the  moment  necessary, 
and  which  is  the  proper  garrison  /tnd 
protection  of  the  country.  It  would 
have  been  viore  convenient  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  defer  the  question 
— as  they  would  have  done,  if  they  had 
not  felt  it  to  be  their  paramount  duty 
to  bring  it  at  once  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  They  were  busied  with 
measures  the  tendency  of  which,  they  be- 
lieve, will  be  in  due  time  to  reduce  the 
expenditure  and  the  establishments  of  the 
country.  But  they  felt  that  it  was  totally 
impossible  to  mix  up  a  question  of  this 
importance,  and,  from  its  nature,  of  this 
urgency,  with  questions  of  administrative 
reform.  They  felt  that,  if  the  country 
were  not  properly  defended,  and  if  the 
people  wished  it  to  be  properly  defended, 
the  question  was  one  which  ought  at  once 
to  be  completely  and  definitively  settled. 
Sir,  we  have  taken  those  steps  which  we 
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believe  will  insure  the  complete  defence  of 
this  country.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  ask  for  a  supplementary  estiipate,  so  far 
as  this  year  is  concerned.  I  hope  there 
will  not  be  any  difficulty  raised  on  the  part 
of  the  House.  The  state  of  the  finances 
of  the  country,  as  I  shall  show  in  a  few 
minuter,  will  perfectly  authorise  me  In 
asking  a  supplementary  grant  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  to  be  supplied  from  the  Ways 
and  Means ;  and  next  year  we  shall  ask 
your  approval  of  an  estimate  which  will 
increase  our  general  estimate  about 
600,000^. 

Well,  Sir,  having  told  the  Committer 
that  it  will  be  my  duty  to  ask  its  assent 
to  a  supplementary  estimate  for  the  expen- 
diture of  this  year,  which  has  occurred 
since  the  Appropriation  Act  passed,  I  think 
it  will  be  convenient  if  I  give  some  account 
of  the  state  of  the  finances,  so  that  the 
Committee  may  form  an  opinion  as  to  what 
our  surplus  will  probably  be  at  the  end  of 
the  present  financial  year,  from  which  the 
supply  must  bo  afforded  for  the  supple- 
mentary estimates  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  year  since  the  appropriation.  The 
Committee  will  recollect  that  in  the  earlj 
part  of  the  year,  when  I  offered  to  esti- 
mate what  would  be  the  surplus.  I  said  the 
surplus  would  be  about  460,000^;  but,  in 
making  that  statement,  I  mentioned  mj 
intention  of  asking  a  vote  of  200,000{.  ad- 
ditional for  the  Kafir  war.  The  Commit- 
tee will  perhaps  recollect,  that  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  I  came  down  and  an- 
nounced that  it  was  not  necessary  to  ask 
for  that  vote;  therefore  the  estimated  sur- 
plus, according  to  my  statement,  was  vir- 
tually a  surplus  of  660,000/.  Ther^  has 
been  a  reduction  made  in  the  interest  of 
the  floating  debt  amounting  to  about 
40,000/.,  aud  that,  in  fact,  would  make 
the  estimated  surplus  on  the  data  which  I 
had  before  me  early  in  the  year,  700,000^. 
I  shall  show  the  Committee  how  our 
finances  are  working  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  financial  year  on  the  5th  of 
April  last.  The  state  of  our  revenue  is 
extremely  favourable.  I  calculated^at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  that  there  would 
be  a  diminution  of  something  more  than 
100,000/.  upon  the  Customs.  I  took  into 
consideration  the  stimulus  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion given  last  year  to  consumption,  and 
also  the  further  reduction  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  sugar  duties.  I  thought,  there* 
fore,  that  we  ought  not  to  press  too  much 
on  the  Customs;  that  they  had  done  their 
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duty  very  well,  and  that  we  should  not  be 
alarmed  this  year  if  there  was  some  slight 
diminution.  The  two  causes  to  which  I 
have  referred — the  great  stipnulus  given 
last  year  to  consumption  by  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  the  further  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  sugar — would,  in  my  opinion,  occasion 
some  diminution,  which  I  estimated  at 
something  about  100,000?.  I  think  there 
will  be  that  diminution  of  about  100,000?. 
in  the  Customs.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  flnancial  year  to  the  present  time, 
the  decrease  has  fluctuated  from  one  month 
to  another;  it  has  not  been  always  such  as 
would  give  a  result  of  100,000?.;  at  this 
present  time  it  would  give  a  little  more; 
but,  I  think,  my  estimate  will  be  ejfactly  ful- 
filled. I  estimated  an  increase  of  about 
00,000?.  in  the  Excise.  There  is  at  pre- 
sent a  much  greater  increase  in  the  Ex- 
cise; but  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  estimate  will  be 
exceeded;  it  may,  perhaps,  but  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  take  account  of  that.  I  esti- 
mated that  the  Stamps  would  be  about  the 
•ame  as  last  year.  They  have  increased 
every  week  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Their  increase  has  never  for  a  mo- 
ment fluctuated;  and  the  total  increase  on 
Stamps  from  the  5th  of  April  to  the  27th 
of  November,  has  been  nearly  300,000?.  I 
estimated  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
Property  Tax.  I  said  it  was  necessary  to 
calculate  that  we  might  lose  150,000?.  on 
the  Property  Tax.  The  Property  Tax,  like 
the  Stamps,  has  been  increasing  every 
week  progressively;  and  at  present,  in- 
stead of  a  loss  of  150,000?.,  there  is  an 
increase  of  187,000?.  It  would  be  neither 
convenient  nor  possible  to  give  anything 
like  a  positive  statement  on  the  subject  at 
present;  but  I  thought  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  have  these  facts  brought  before  the 
Committee  in  an  authentic  manner.  I  will 
now  state  my  estimated  surplus  as  virtu- 
ally a  surplus  of  700.000?.  It  will  be 
safe  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  to 
add  500,000?.  to  that  from  the  Inland 
Revenue.  There  will  be  some  other  in- 
crease of  which  thev  will  have  to  take 
account;  but  certainly  I  think  that  our 
surplus  for  the  current  vear,  taking  the 
most  prudent  and  the  coldest  calculation, 
will,  on  the  5th  of  April,  instead  of  being 
460,000?.,  as  I  estimated  when  I  made 
my  financial  statement,  be  something  ap- 

f  reaching  to  1,000,000?.  more  than  that, 
think  the  sum  will  be  1,300,000?.  or 
1,400,000?.  I  think,  under  these  cir- 
cumstaiicesi  I  may  ask  for  a  vote  for 


the  increased    expenditure  incurred  this 
year. 

Sir,  I  mentioned  that  it  was  the  hope 
and  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Qovern- 
ment,  if  they  were  permitted  to  follow 
the  course  they  had  chalked  out  for  them- 
selves, ultimately,  but  not  precipitately, 
to  effect  no  inconsiderable  reduction  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  country.  This,  I  think, 
is  a  subject  which  has  hardly  yet  been 
fairly  dealt  with.  Hitherto  we  have  con- 
sidered that  retrenchment,  and  not  effi- 
ciency, was  the  parent  of  economy.  A 
Government  has  reduced  estimates  from 
the  necessity  of  the  moment,  and  there 
has  been  an  apparent  reduction  in  ex- 
penditure; but  it  has  been  always  followed 
by  a  collapse,  and  generally  the  unfortu- 
nate office  of  supplving  the  deficiency  of 
one  Administration  has  fallen  to  their  suc- 
cessors. Obe  Administration  outs  down; 
another  is  obliged  to  increase;  and,  so  long 
as  it  is  made  a  mere  question  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  I  am  certain  that  no 
permanent  and  substantial  reduction  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  can  be  obtained. 
I  think  it  is  the  dutv  of  an  Administration 
to  look  to  the  efficiency  of  the  establish- 
ments of  the  country,  and  not  to  the  rate 
at  which  they  may  be  maintained.  If  you 
only  make  your  establishments  efficient, 
you  will  find  almost  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence that  you  will  save  money;  and 
therefore  I  take  it  to  be  efficiency,  and  not 
retrenchment,  which  is  the  true  parent  of 
economy.  To  effect  reductions  in  the  es- 
tablishments of  this  country  is  about  the 
most  ungracious  task  in  which  an  Admin- 
istration can  embark.  There  is  nothing 
easier  in  Opposition  than  to  call  for  re- 
trenchment; there  is  nothing  more  difficult 
in  Administration  than  to  comply  with  that 
demand:  so  long  as  you  leave  your  existing 
establishments  founded  on  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit,  you 
will  arrive  at  the  same  result.  I  do  not 
mean  to  make  any  observation  which  shall 
seem  at  all  to  cast  censure  on  those  by 
whom  the  permanent  civil  service  of  this 
country  is  carried  on,  and  to  whom  those 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  affairs 
have  been  so  much  indebted — on  the  con- 
trary, the  other  night  I  had  occasion  to 
offer  my  tribute  to  their  invaluable  services. 
What  they  do,  they  do  in  the  best  manner; 
but  they  are  not  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishments of  the  country.  It  is  our  opin- 
ion that  the  system  of  administration  is 
not  as  advanced  as  other  great  operations 
are  in  this  country.    Whether;i^e  look  to 
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our  commerce*— whether  we  look  to  the 
other  occupations  of  man — these  have  un- 
dergone more  change  with  reference  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  age  than  the  estab- 
lishments by  which  the  administration  of 
the  country  is  conducted.  How  are  we  to 
deal  with  these  immense  difficulties  ?  If 
you  attempt  reform,  you  have  to  meet  the 
'  two  most  formidable  obstacles  in  the  world, 
prejudice  and  skill.  The  person  who  pre- 
sides over  a  great  department  does  not 
like  your  interfering,  and  he  has  more 
knowledge  than  you  have.  What  can  be 
more  difficult  than  to  effect  a  reform  under 
such  circumstances  ?  I  have  a  great  re- 
spect for  the  House  of  Commons,  to  which 
I  owe  everything,  and  there  is  no  one  who 
more  highly  esteems  the  labours  of  the 
Committees  of  the  House  than  I  do.  If  I 
wanted  a  Committee  on  the  state  of  India, 
for  example,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
find  anywhere  a  body  of  men  who  could 
conduct  such  an  investigation  in  a  manner 
so  satisfactory.  You  bring  a  large  body 
of  men  round  the  table — skilled  statesmen, 
eminently  qualified  for  investigating  poli- 
tical and  financial  subjects.  You  bring  to 
bear  on  public  questions  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  those  best  qualified  to  arrive 
at  just  conclusions,  and  of  men  of  the 
world.  But  if  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  means  of  a  Committee,  were  to  ex- 
amine into  a  great  public  department, 
you  would  not  arrive  at  a  similar  satis- 
factory conclusion  as  if  the  same  men  were 
investigating  the  affairs  of  India,  or  the 
operation  of  the  Factory  Act,  or  any  sub- 
ject of  general  interest  in  which  the  in- 
formation, intelligence,  and  temper  of  men 
of  the  world  may  be  brought  to  bear.  You 
have  too  many  men  ;  you  have  men  of 
different  political  opinions;  and  the  results 
have  been  always  that  the  inquiry  has  been 
fruitless.  You  have  had  Committees  of  In- 
quiry with  respect  to  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Ordnance.  What  have  you  done?  No- 
thing. But  I  say  this :  if  you  want  ad- 
ministrative reform,  why  not  apply  to  your 
great  offices  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  you  apply  to  your  revenue  depart- 
ments ?  Issue  Commissions,  and  make  the 
Government  responsible  for  the  informa- 
tion they  acquire,  and  make  them  act  upon 
it.  I  assure  the  House  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  sincere  in  their  attempts  to  effect 
administrative  reform.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion of  great  importance,  with  reference  to 
these  reforms,  wliich  has  long  been  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  that  is,  the  bringing  of  the 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


whole  revenue  of  the  country  under  the 
control  of  Parliament.  Well,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  recommend  such  a  course;  and 
when  these  financial  measures  are  passed, 
I  will  take  an  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
subject  of  administrative  reform  before  the 
House,  and  I  shall  then  explain  in  more 
detail  what  it  is  possible  for  me  now  only 
to  touch  upon — indeed,  it  is  barely  possi- 
ble for  me  thus  cursorily  to  advert  to  so 
important  a  subject — but  I  shall  then  ex- 
plain the  measures  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  are  prepared  to  propose.  If 
they  are  supported  in  these  measures,  I 
believe  that  the  effect  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial; and  I  believe  that  you  will  secure  a 
reduction  in  the  public  expenditure. 

There  is  a  point  on  which  I  wish  to  ask 
the  consent  of  the  Committee.  There  is 
an  establishment  called  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Fund  Commission.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  the  House  to  terminate  the 
operation  of  that  Commission.  The  na- 
ture of  this  establishment  is  as  follows :  — 
It  was  founded  on  principles  exactly  oppo- 
site to  those  which  at  present  prevail,  and 
was  organised  under  circumstances  exactly 
opposite  to  those  that  now  exist.  In  1817 
there  was  a  surplus  of  labour  and  a  defi- 
ciency of  capital;  200,000  soldiers  and 
sailors  had  been  dismissed  from  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  It  was  thought  necessary 
to  give  them  factitious  employment,  and  a 
certain  body  of  men  was  appointed,  who 
acted  gratuitously,  and  with  the  greatest 
zeal,  integrity  and  ability  throughout  the 
whole  time  as  Commissioners;  and  Exche- 
quer-bills were  issued  in  order  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  people.  This  system  went 
on  till  about  ten  years  ago,  when  the  issue 
of  Exchequer-bills  was  arrested,  and  a  cer- 
tain annual  sum  was  allotted  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund.  That  system  had  gone  on 
till,  as  I  said,  the  circumstances  are  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  those  in  which  that 
Commission  was  originally  appointed.  In- 
stead of  a  surplus  of  labour  there  is  a 
deficiency;  instead  of  a  want  of  capital, 
there  is  a  plethora.  In  consequence, 
the  Commissioners  have  a  large  balance  at 
their  command,  and  the  system  is  of  itself 
an  extremely  injudicious  system.  We  pro- 
pose— and  I  will  state  on  the  proper  oc- 
casion the  reasons  why  we  think  bo — 
that  this  Commission  should  terminate, 
and  that  the  repayments  of  the  advances 
shall  be  brought  into  the  revenue,  as  part 
of  the  Ways  and  Means — like  "Old 
Stores." 

Sir,  my  task  is  nearly  terminated;  and  if 
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I  haye  somewhat  abused  the  patience  of  the 
Committee,  I  can  only  say,  with  great  hu- 
mility, that  I  hardly  think  any  person  had 
eyer  in  the  same  time  to  compress  so  many 
topics  into  so  small  a  compass. 

It  now,  Sir,  becomes  me  to  explain  to 
the  House  the  Ways  and  Means  by  which 
I  propose  that  we  shall  accomplish  the 
policy  which  Her  Majesty's  Qoyemment 
contemplate.  I  will  now  offer  to  the  Com- 
mittee an  estimate  with  reference  to  the 
year  1853-54,  so  far  as  reduction  of  or 
Increase  in  expenditure  are  concerned  on 
the  one  hand,  and  so  far  as  Ways  and 
Means  are  concerned  on  the  other.  I  do 
not,  of  course,  pretend  to  offer  a  formal 
estimate  of  what  the  yarious  senrices  will 
require  in  1853'-n54.  It  would  be  per- 
fectly absurd  to  offer  such  an  estimate,  and 
the  House  will  not  be  so  unreasonable  as 
to  ask  it.  If  we  remain  in  office,  it  will 
be  my  duty,  at  the  proper  time,  to  go 
into  those  necessary  details.  But  1  wish 
to  take  the  year  1853-54,  and  to  show 
what,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  the  effect  on 
the  expenditure  occasioned  by  the  reduc- 
tions we  propose,  and  the  increased  esti- 
mates, and  what  we  must  supply  by  extra- 
ordinary Ways  and  Means.  I  take  the  re- 
duction of  the  malt  tax— making  allowance 
for  putting  an  end  to  the  Scotch  drawback, 
and  for  the  difference  of  duty  levied  on 
malt  from  barley,  and  from  here  and  bigg, 
to  amount  to  about  2,500,000^.  That  re- 
duction will  not  come  into  operation  until 
the  10th  of  October,  1853;  but  on  that 
day  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  drawback  on  the  stock  in 
nand  on  which  the  reduced  duty  will  be 
then  leyied.  I  take  for  that  drawback  the 
sum  of  1,000,000?.  The  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  tea  to  Is.  lOd,  a  pound,  calculated 
on  a  consumption  of  54,000,000  lb.,  but 
subject  to  an  increased  consumption  of 
6,000,000  lb.,  will  cause  a  loss  to  the  re- 
venue in  the  year  1853-54  of  400,000?. 
on  the  present  amount  of  revenue  of 
6,000,000Z.     The  extra  estimates— 

Mr.  HUME  :  What  will  be  the  loss  on 
hops? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER:  The  duty  on  hops  will  liot  bo 
affected  in  the  financial  year  1853-54;  it 
is  all  payable  now  for  that  year — and  the 
proposed  reduction  of  duty  will  not  come 
Into  operation  till  the  year  1854-55.  The 
extra  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  I  take 
at  600,000/. — and  perhaps  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say — as  hon.  Gentlemen  may  be 
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alarmed  at  the  idea  of  increased  estimates — 
that  I  have  received,  not  the  Army  Esti- 
mates for  the  year  1853-54,  but  a  private 
memorandum  as  to  their  results.  I  don't 
want  to  boast  of  the  fact,  but  by  that  do- 
cument there  is  a  diminution  on  those  Es- 
timates. But  I  put  the  extra  Estimates 
at  600,000/.  I  put  the  Light  Dues  at 
100,0002. ;  therefore  there  will  be  an  extra 
demand  upon  our  resources  to  the  amount 
of  2,100,000/.  [An  Hon.  Member  : 
3,000,000/.]  In  order  that  there  shall 
be  no  mistake  on  the  subject,  I  will  just 
read  the  items  again.  The  loss  upon 
Malt  for  the  year  1853-54  will  amount 
to  1,000,000/.  ;  the  loss  on  Tea  to 
400,000/.;  the  extra  Estimates  will  be 
600,000/.;  and  the  Light  Dues,  100,000/. 
—thus  making  2.100,000/.  Well,  now 
for  the  Ways  and  Means.  First,  as  to  the 
Surplus  Revenue  for  the  year  1853-54. 
I  have  shown  to  the  House  that  we  may 
take  our  surplus  for  this  year  at  1 ,325,000/. 
or  probably  at  1,350,000/.  I  hope  I  shall 
never  have  to  move  another  vote  for  the 
Kafir  war.  That  came  into  our  Budget 
last  year  to  the  amount  of  460,000/.  I 
think,  however,  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  take  credit  for  the  whole  of  that 
460,000/.  in  our  future  calculations,  al- 
though our  recent  accounts  from  that  quar- 
ter are  of  an  extremely  favourable  charac- 
ter, and  although,  so  far  as  the  financial 
question  is  concerned,  which  comes  more 
immediately  under  my  notice  as  connected 
with  the  Commissariat,  1  am  very  saTiguine 
on  the  subject.  Still  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
possible that  we  may  have  to  propose  a 
financial  vote  for  extras  on  account  of  the 
Kafir  war;  I  should,  therefore,  say  we 
ought  to  take  off  200,000/.  on  account  of 
that  charge.  I  take,  therefore,  the  sur- 
plus for  the  year  1853-54  at  1,600.000/.; 
I  take  the  repayments,  if  the  House  ac- 
cedes to  my  proposition  with  regard  to  the 
Public  Works  Fund  being  paid  to  the  public 
Treasury,  at  400,000/.;  that  together  will 
make  2,000,000/. 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  propose  to 
the  House  the  means  by  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try. That,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  the 
most  diflScult  thing  in  the  world.  But,  if 
I  had  the  best  case  possible,  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  any  extended  remarks  of 
a  general  nature,  having  already  wearied 
the  House  so  long,  and  being  myself,  I 
may   unaffectedly  say,   quite    exhausted. 
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If,  however,  the  measures  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's GoTernment  have  to  propose  are  to 
he  carried   out* — and  they  are  measures 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  conduce  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  this  country^  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  we  should  put  our  finances 
in  a  sound  position;  and  this  is  what  I  am 
most  anxious  to  do.     I  want  to  put  those 
finances  in  such  a  position  and  on  such 
principles  as  shall  be  most  advantageous  to 
the  community  at  large,  and  not  to  a  class. 
I  beg  to  observe  that  I  have  not  even  ad- 
vert^ to  any  particular  class.     I  beg  the 
Committee  to  recollect   the  general  fea- 
tures of  our  plan.    I  have  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  considered  the 
claims  of  all  those  classes  which,  it  is  now 
universally  admitted,  have  been  injured  by 
*<  recent  legislation."  ["No!  *']  Has  not  the 
shipping  interest  been  injured  by  "  recent 
legislation  ?"— ["No  !  "J — and  are  we  not 
goinff  to  afford  that  interest  relief?  ["No, 
no  !   ']     I  beg  to  remind  the  House  that  I 
have,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  con- 
sidered all  these  claims,  and,  I  hope,  in  a 
sound  and  a  kind,  but,  I  am  sure,  not  in 
a  partial  spirit.     I  have  endeavoured,  so 
far  as  I  possibly  could,  to  make  proposi- 
tions which  should  terminate  those  claims 
of  classes,  of  which,  I  confess,  for  one,  I  am 
wearied.  I  have  endeavoured  to  encourage 
in  the  House  a  spirit  of  legislation  which,  by 
creating  a  general  feeling  to  unite  in  what 
may  pertain  to  the  public  good,  and  by 
studying  the  interest  of  the  community  at 
large,  shall  show  to  all  classes,  whether 
manufacturing,   commercial,  shipping,  or 
agricultural,  that  in  supporting  a  legislation 
that  seeks  the  good  of  the  community  th^y 
are,  in  fact,  obtaining  that  stimulus   to 
their  own  peculiar  occupations  which  they 
all  naturally  desire.     Sir,  I  think  on  the 
part  of  my  friends  these  propositions  have 
been  met  in  a  kind  and  generous  spirit. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  on  their  part 
to  parade  the  unequal  incidence  of  local 
taxation,  which  no  man  can  deny  they  are 
subjected  to.    No  man  can  deny  that  there 
has  been  a  willingness  on  their  part  to 
adopt  such  an   inequality,   in   regard   to 
those  local  charges  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject, in  order  to  arrive  at  a  complete  and 
final  settlement  of  this  vexatious  question. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  however^  that  in 
such  measures  as  may  be  brought  forward, 
more  immediately  connected  with  their  own 
interest,  they  will  find  their  advantage  and 
that   relief  which   otherwise   they   micht 
churlishly  have  sought  to  obtain  by  mea- 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


sures  having  solely  reference  to  those  pe- 
culiar burdens  to  which  they  have  been  so 
long  subjected.  I  think  I  have  witnessed 
this  spirit,  and  that  the  tone  in  which  my 
friends,  representing  more  particularly  the 
agricultural  interest  have  met  these  propo- 
sitions, is  one  which  has,  shown  them  to  be 
superior  to  all  petty  considerations*  and 
that  they  are  anxious  to  merge  them  in  a 
strong  national  feeling. 

Well,   Sir,  I  now  feel  it  my  duty  to 
propose  some  addition  to  the  resources  of 
the  country.     I  will  not  propose  any  addi- 
tional duty  on  the  Customs.     If  we  are  to 
embark  on  a  new  system,  let  us  do  it 
fairly  and  completely.     I  have  had  pro- 
posed to  me,  and  I  dare  say  many  persons 
have  had  proposed  to  them,  schemes  show- 
ing how  the  revenue  may  be  raised  by  im- 
posing a  Customs   duty  upon  articles  on 
which  the  duty  was  perhaps  precipitately 
and  needlessly  repealed.     But  the  repeal 
of  those  duties  is  a  part  of  the  system 
which  you  have  finally  adopted,  and  I  will 
not  meddle  with  such  arrangements.     So 
far  as  any  measures  which  we  bring  before 
the  House  are  conoernedi   we  will  bring 
them  forward  in  complete  harmony  with 
that  great  principle  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition which  the  House  has  adopted;  nor 
will  wo  offer  any  plan  for  increasing  the 
revenue  which  we  do  not  think  founded  on 
the  best  principles  of  finance.     Neither, 
Sir,  are  we  going  to  propose  to  increase 
the  revenue  by  means  of  indirect  taxation. 
I  will  not  now  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
Customs  and  the  Excise  as  portions  of  a 
system  of  finance;  but  this  I  will  say,  that 
although  we  are  compelled  to  raise  a  great 
portion  of  our  revenue  by  means  of  indi- 
rect taxation,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if 
you   will  maintain  the  principle  of  unre- 
stricted competition,  that  all  indirect  taxes, 
should  be  moderate  in  amount.    Well,  Sir, 
I  am  not  going  to  propose  any  new  tax. 
That,  at  least,  is  a  point  in  advance;  that 
makes  less  the  difficulties  I  have  to  con- 
tend with.     I  am  not  going  to  propose  a 
new  tax.     I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  con 
sider   an  existing  tax.      I  am   going  to 
ask  you  to  apply   to  that  consideration 
the  principles  you  have  always  support- 
ed; and  I  am  going    to  test  you   whe- 
ther you  are  sincere  in  the  great  effort  to 
relieve  the  industry  of  this  country  from 
that  yoke  of  excessive  indirect  taxation 
from  which  it  has  suffered  so  long.     I  am 
going  to  ask  the  Committee  to  consider  the 
present  arrangement    of   tho   houae  tax. 
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Kow,  6ir,  I  trust  the  Hoose  will  Kiten  to 
fiio  with  kind  pattenoe.    I  know  the  da* 
fiiioiir  that  has  existed  in  this  country  ahout 
the  house  tax.  I  ato  not  imposing  a  house 
taJCi    It  exists.    All  I  ask  you  is  to  con- 
aider  the  principle  upon  which  that  tax  is 
Oonfttrueted*    I  don  t  know  any  portion  of 
the  country  that  has  ever  made  greater 
Onposition  to  the  house  tax  than  that  por« 
lion  of  it  which  ought  to  he  the  most  en* 
lightened  and   puhlie-spirited  portion   of 
the  p^ple  of  this  country^-^^that  is,  the 
inhabitanta  of  the  metfopolis.     I  remem'^ 
bef  that  the  mometit  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metk^poliB  had  gained  political  power  they 
agitated  against  what  they  called  the  ini* 
)|oitons  house  tax.    But  sound  principles 
of  flnatoce  were  not  too  pretalent  in  those 
day«.    1?he  inhabiunta  of  the  metropolis 
at  that   time  were  subjected  to  a  tery 
heaty  taxation,  and  I  don't  know  that 
their  ffenbral  complaint  against  the  weight 
of  their  taxation  was  unreasonable.   Being 
Ittddenty  infested    with   political  power^ 
they  rosd  against  the  immediate  object 
whish  excited  theif  attention.    Remem^ 
k«r,  the  inhabitants   of  the  metropolis 
were  subjected  then  to  an  enormous  sys- 
tem of  direct  and  indirect  taxation.    They 
W^re  stibioct  to  direct  taxstion  eonnect>> 
ed  with  their  houses  double  in  weight  to 
the  amount  of  the  house  tax->-namely, 
the  Window  tax ;   and,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  they  were  subject  to  that  which  they 
hUte  subsequently  told  tts  was  infinitely 
more  grietous,  infinitely  more  Toxatious, 
and  infinitely  more  injurious  than  all  taxes 
^^tiameiy,  the  com  laws.     Now,  Just  let 
in^  remind  the  House  of  the  real  state  of 
Affairs  as  regards  the  house  tax.     Since 
that  time^namely,  ih  1894— the  duty  on 
houses  was  repealed.     It  amounted,  as  a 
revenue,  to  1,198,000^     Since  that  time 
the  duty  on  windows  has  been  repesled, 
amounting  to  l,950.000t.,  making  together 
the  sum  <^  3,148,00Ul.;  since  that  time  the 
duty  on  glass  has  been  repealed,  amount- 
ing  to    800,000J.,  400,0001.  of   which, 
by  the  official  return  I  have,  was  paid  by 
houses  for  windows  of  crown  glass.     Since 
then  the  duty  on  bricks,  amounting  to 
465,0001.,  lind  the  duty  on  timber,   to 
the  amount   of  mere  than   1,500,000^., 
have  been  taken   of,*    and    certoinly  I 
may  say  that  one-fourth  of  the  duty  on 
timber  was  contributed  by  houses.     Be- 
sides all  this,  nearly  l£l,000,000t.  of  indi- 
rect taxation  have  been  repesled,   and, 
bisides  all  this,  too,  the  earn  laws  have 


been  repealed,  which  so  many  believed  to 
have  been  a  more  grie?ous  kind  of  taxation 
than  all  the  other  indirect  taxation  from 
which  they  had  been  relieved.  Well,  Sir^ 
I  need  not  say  anything,  at  least  to-night, 
with  respect  to  the  justice  of  the  house  tax^ 
The  greatest  writers  are  agreed  that  no 
tax  is  more  free  from  objection  than  the 
house  tax.  I  need  not  say  to-night  to  my 
predecessor,  who,  I  see,  is  exhausted  as 
well  as  myself-^I  need  not  say  anything 
to  him  to  prove  the  excellence  and  the  Jus« 
tice  of  a  house  tax,  for  he  has  introduced 
one  himself.  But  what  I  would  venture  to 
Say  is,  that  I  cannot  believe  that  when 
I  make  a  proposition  which  is  only  to  re* 
construct  on  Juster  principleS'^principles 
which  have  always  been  eulogised  in  this 
House— an  imperfsct  law,  as  it  at  present 
exists,  and  that  when  I  ask  to  be  perw 
mitted  to  do  that  in  order  to  carry  mea» 
sures  which  will  relieve  to  a  great  extent 
the  industry  of  the  oountryt  and  animate 
in  the  most  conspicuous  manner  all  the 
mat  bitanches  of  our  trade,  I  cannot 
think  that  I  shall  hear  in  the  year  1854 
lihose  objections  to  a  house  tax  which 
I  were  heard  in  1834.  I  believoi  indeed, 
that  the  persons  who  were  most  clamorous 
against  the  house  tax  in  1834  are  now 
men  of  more  enlightened  minds  — men 
who  have  made  too  much  progress  in 
this  great  age  of  improvement  in  which 
it  is  our  fortune  to  live,  to  come  forward 
and  say  that  they  prefer  the  old  system 
of  finance,  which  threw  the  chief  burden 
of  taxation  On  the  industry  of  the  conn- 
try,  rather  than  bear  their  quota  in  this 
great  effort  for  terminating  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  Vexed  question  of  taxation.  I 
will  recall  the  attention  of  the  HoilsO  to 
the  principles  on  which  the  present  house 
tax  is  established.  It  is  direct  taxation-^ 
and  it  is  remarkable  for  all  those  imperfM^' 
tions  which  we  say  direct  taxation  ought 
not  to  be  distinguished  by.  You  say  with 
regard  to  the  income  tax  that  a  system  of 
exemptions  is  intolerable,  and  you  have  en- 
cournged  me  this  evening,  in  my  limited 
efforts  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  by  which 
exemptions  shall  be  considerably  decreased < 
What,  then,  can  you  say  to  a  house  tax 
which  limits  its  operation  to  houses  of 
201  value?  I  want  to  know  who  can 
possibly  defend  a  law  of  this  kind?  If 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Hume),  who  advocates,  with  respect 
to  the  income  tax,  such  le;;itimate  conclu- 
sions, be  sincere,  he  cannot  be  in  favour 
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of  a  house  tax  limiting  its  operation,  and 
exempting  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
suhject  matter  of  it.  [Mr.  Hume  :  I  di- 
Tided  the  House  against  it.]  That 
18  the  very  thing  I  want.  Three  times 
have  I  tried  to  get  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
say  that,  hot  I  could  not.  I  wanted  to 
hear  that  from  his  own  lips,  hecause  I  was 
afraid  that  some  of  his  new  companions 
might  hate  fallen  into  the  error  of  suppos- 
ing that  my  hon.  Friend  was  not  in  favour 
of  those  principles  which  I  am  now  advo- 
cating. But  I  know  my  hon.  Friend  is  in 
favour  of  those  principles,  and  I  hope  that 
he  will  assist  me  in  the  temperate  and 
moderate  proposition  I  am  making.  I 
think  we  ought  to  extend  to  the  house  tax 
that  principle  we  are  attempting  to  extend 
to  the  income  tax.  Exemptions  are  a  sus- 
picious feature  in  all  financial  systems; 
and  nothing  can  he  more  ridiculous  than  to 
say  that  a  house  which  is  not  rated  at 
201.  a  year  should  he  exempted,  while  a 
house  at  202.  a  year  should  pay  the  tax. 
Therefore  I  think  we  ought  to  extend  the 
house  tax;  and,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
I  would  propose  any  of  those  measures  I 
hare  named  to-night — not  wishing  to  push 
the  principle  to  an  extreme,  hut  trying  to 
form  the  puhlic  mind  hy  degrees  to  a 
system  which,  I  am  convinced,  will  con- 
trihnte  to  their  welfare  and  prosperity, 
I  should  say  it  is  not  an  unreason- 
ahle  proposition  to  extend  the  house  tax  to 
houses  of  101.  a  year.  Well,  Sir,  at  pre- 
sent private  houses  pay  9d.  in  the  pound, 
and  shops  pay  6d.  in  the  pound.  The 
exemption  commences  at  helow  20^  It  is 
impossihle  that  a  house  tax  could  be  pro- 
posed with  scantier  limits.  I  felt  at  the 
time  the  tax  was  proposed,  that,  both  as  to 
the  basis  upon  which  it  was  formed,  and 
the  rate  at  which  it  was  assessed,  we  were 
sanctioning  (with  great  respect  to  my  right 
hon.  predecessor  I  say  it)  a  very  injudi- 
cious measure.  I  remember  in  the  middle 
of  the  Session  I  made  a  feeble  effort  to 
arrest  its  progress,  and  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) ;  but  it  was  useless  at  that  time 
to  oppose  the  measure,  though  I  felt  we 
were  sanctioning  one  which  we  should  all 
some  day  regret.  I  think  we  ought  to 
increase  the  basis  of  the  tax,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  moderate  proposition  if  I  sug- 
gest that  its  present  oasis  should  he  ex- 
tended to  houses  of  10^  a  year.  I  don't 
mean  that  we  should  for  ever  stop  at  102. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


I  do  not  lay  that  down  as  a  final  proposi- 
tion; but  it  is  an  advance  in  the  right 
direction,  and  it  is  all  I  can  venture  at 
this  moment  to  recommend.  Then,  again, 
I  think  we  ought  to  increase  the  rate. 
We  must  remember,  that  if  the  measures 
with  which  this  proposition  is  accompanied 
are  passed,  a  very  great  difference  will  be 
made  in  the  position  of  the  inhabitant 
householders;  that  those  who  are  in  trade 
will  have,  for  the  first  time,  recognised  a 
difference  between  realised  and  preca- 
rious incomes  in  the  contribution  to  the 
property  and  income  tax — a  recognition 
gratifying  to  their  feelings,  as  well  as 
advantageous  to  their  interests  ;  that  a 
very  great  reduction  will  be  effected  for 
them  in  the  price  of  two  of  the  principal 
articles  of  domestic  expenditure,  by  their 
having  cheap  beer  and  cheap  tea ;  that  the 
changes  we  propose,  if  agreed  to,  will  give 
great  impulse  to  their  industry  in  largely 
promoting  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  Since  the  public  first  objected  to 
the  house  duty,  they  have  got  rid  of  that  duty 
— they  have  got  rid  of  the  glass  duty,  of 
the  brick  duty,  and  much  of  the  timber 
duty;  they  have  been  relieved  from  that 
immense  mass  of  indirect  taxation  to  which 
I  have  referred;  from  the  operation  of  the 
corn  laws,  to  which  many  of  them  objected 
as  the  worst  taxation  of  all;  and  from  the 
window  tax.  And  now  I  want  to  recall  to 
the  recollection  of  the  Committee — as  im- 
portant to  the  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
question — the  circumstances  under  which 
the  tax  on  windows  was  taken  off  in  1851. 
That  repeal  was  not  asked  for  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  houses  as  a  relief  from  the 
burden  of  taxation,  or  because  it  was  a 
grievous  or  vexatious  tax  in  a  financial 
point  of  view  : — of  course  not — ^as  consci- 
entious, honest,  honourable  men,  they  could 
not  put  the  matter  in  that  light,  after  they 
had  been  relieved  from  the  house  tax,  from 
the  brick  tax,  timber  tax,  glass  tax — from 
the  general  mass  of  indirect  taxation  I  have 
spoken  of— and  when,  above  all,  they  weire 
revelling  in  their  relief  from  the  corn  lawg. 
Oh,  no !  nothing  of  the  sort;  they  all  said 
that  the  country  was  never  more  prosper- 
ous, themselves  never  more  happy,  never 
more  contented,  and  they  sought  the  re- 
peal of  the  window  tax  upon  no  financial 
grounds  at  all.  What  they  urged  upon 
the  House,  in  connexion  with  the  subject, 
was  simply  and  solely  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  they  objected  to 
the  window  tax,   because    they   said,   it 
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affected  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
people.  The  allegation  was  admitted  by 
the  Honse,  and  the  tax  was  put  an  end  to. 
Now,  if,  without  affecting  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  people,  we  could  supply  the 
Exchequer  by  a  reconstruction  of  that 
house  tax,  which  they  did  not  seem  on 
principle  to  object  to— -by  the  amount  of  the 
contribution  which  theinhabitants  of  houses 
formerly  paid  in  the  shape  of  a  window 
duty,  which  they  only  objected  to  only  on 
sanitary  grounds — this  cannot,  I  apprehend, 
be  looked  upon  as  an  immoderate  proposi- 
tion. But  I  do  not  propose,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  go  so  far  even;  I  do  not  propose 
a  scheme  that  shall  levy  so  great  a  tax  on 
the  inhabitants  of  taxable  houses  as  they 
paid  in  the  form  of  window  tax.  My  pro- 
posal is,  to  levy  the  tax  upon  an  enlarged 
area,  so  that  whatever  may  be  its  amouut, 
its  incidence  may  be  lighter.  I  shall  make 
a  moderate  proposition,  and  yet  one  that 
will  enable  us  to  place  the  finances  of  the 
country  on  a  sound  basis.  I  propose  to 
extend  the  tax,  as  I  before  said,  to  10/. 
houses,  and  that  private  houses  rated  in 
the  whole  at  15,854,126/.  shall  be  assessed 
at  Is.  6d.,  and  shops  rated  at  10,698,452/. 
shall  be  assessed  at  Is.  in  the  pound;  the 
whole  produce  being  1,723,000/.,  that  is, 
about  one  million  sterling  more  than  the 
present  produce  of  the  house  tax,  and 
225,000/.,  if  I  recollect  aright,  less  than 
the  amount  of  that  tax  upon  windows, 
which  was  objected  to  solely  on  account  of 
its  effect  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
people. 

Now,  Sir.  having  made  that  proposition, 
I  may  complete  my  estimate  for  the  year 
1853-4;  it  having  been  necessary  for  me 
to  enter  into  these  details  in  the  middle 
of  that  estimate.  I  have  shown  that  the 
extraordinary  demand  upon  us  in  1853 
will  be  2,100,000/.,  the  extra  Ways  and 
Means  2,500,000/.  We  shall,  in  this 
year,  have  only  half  the  increase  of  the  house 
tax,  if  the  House  assents  to  it — so  that 
upon  the  whole,  there  will  be  2,500,000/. 
of  extraordinary  Ways  and  Mefins  to  meet 
an  extraordinary  expenditure  of  2, 1 00,000/. 
As  to  the  year  1854-5,  the  estimates  show 
a  loss  on  the  malt  duty  of  1,700,000/.; 
there  will  be  a  loss  on  tea,  by  the  further 
reduction  of  the  duty  of  2d.'^\\ow\ng  for 
the  increased  consumption,  which  I  esti- 
mate at  4,000,000  lb.— there  will  be  a 
total  loss  on  tea  of  567,000/.;  on  hops,  of 
120,000/.,  by  light-dnes,  100,000/.,  and 
on  the  whole,  with   the   increased  esti- 


mates of  which  I  have  spoken,  a  total  sum 
of  3,087,000/.  to  meet.  Now  for  the 
Ways  and  Means.  There  will  be,  I  esti- 
mate, in  1854-5  a  surplus  of  1,800,000/., 
for  I  cannot  conceive  that  there  will  be 
any  claim  then  on  account  of  the  Kafir 
war — repayments  will  amount  to  400,000/. ; 
half  of  the  Three-and-a-Qoarter  per  Gents 
will  come  in,  for  which  benefit  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  most  successful  of  modern 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  who  had 
twice  the  honour  of  reducing  the  public  debt, 
310,000/. ;  and  we  shall  Airther  have  the 
whole  of  the  new  house  tax,  1,000,000/.; 
making,  in  all,  a  sum  of  3,510,000/.,  or 
something  less  than  500,000/.  more  than 
the  deficiency  to  be  supplied;  and  this,  I 
think,  represents  a  not  unfavourable  con- 
dition of  finance. 

I  have  now.  Sir,  endeavoured  to  place 
before  the  Committee  those  measures  of 
financial  and  administrative  reform  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared 
at  once  to  bring  forward.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  seemed  to  be  surprised 
that  no  provision  was  announced  with  re- 
gard to  the  stamps  on  marine  insurance 
and  charter-parties.  I  would  point  out  to 
my  hon.  Friend  that  this  is  one  of  those 
financial  matters  which  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  coming  within  the  scope  of  this 
preliminary  statement.  The  Government 
has  contented  itself,  on  this  occasion,  with 
propounding  those  measures  which  it  is 
prepared,  with  the  sanction  of  the  House, 
to  bring  into  immediate  operation.  We 
have  studiously  abstained  offering  any 
opinion  on  any  branch  of  the  system  of 
taxation  on  which  we  are  not  prepared  im- 
mediately to  act.  The  measures  which 
we  have  thus  announced  are  essentially 
practical  measures.  If  the  House  sanc- 
tions them,  they  will,  in  our  opinion,  lay 
down  sound  principles  of  finnuce  which 
will  lead  to  results  highly  beneficial  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  be  the  founda- 
tion of  further  measures,  which  we  believe 
will  prove  still  more  beneficial.  It  does 
not  become  us,  according  to  our  sense  of 
duty,  to  offer  anything  to  the  House  of 
other  than  a  practical  nature,  or  to  make 
any  proposition  which  we  are  not  prepared, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  House,  to  carry 
immediately  into  effect.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  *not  neglected  parefully  to 
examine  the  question  of  the  stamp  duties 
and  the  probate  duties;  and  we  think  it 
not  impossible  to  bring  forward,  on  the 
right  occasion,  a  duty  on  successions  that 
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but,  as  I  hare  already  ftaid,  if  thej  would 
not  think  this  day   week  too  precipitate, 
I  will  propose  the  Resolutions  on  that  dajr 
Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  he 
was  not  going  to  make  any  observations  on 
the  propositions  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man.    He  merely  wished  to  offer  a  remark 
or  two  upon  the  course  of  proceeding  to  be 
followed.     If  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  Oentleman  were  merely  to  reduce  the 
tea  duty,  or  to  increase  the  house  duty,  he 
should  think  it  perfectly  possible  that  Ro- 
solutions  carrying  out  those  measures  might 
be  proposed,  discussed,  and  decided  upon 
<m  Friday  next.    But  surely  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  did  not  propose,  with  so  brief 
an  tnterral,  to  pass  Resolutions  involving  a 
complicated  scheme,  which  it  had  taken 
him  five  hours  to  explain,  involving  ques- 
tions of  the  most  difficult  nature,  on  which 
the  most  different  opinions  might  be  enter* 
tained,  and  which,  as  he  said,  hung  very 
much  together.     A  Gentleman  might  be 
perfbctly  ready  to  agree  to  a  Resolution  for 
the  reduction  of  the  tea  duties — which  was 
a  matter  of  no  great  amount,  and  which 
might  be  dealt  with  out  of  the  existing 
surplus;  but  it  could  not  be  supposed  that 
the  House  would  be  ready  to  agree  with- 
out much  consideration  to  his  propositions 
with  respect  to  the  income  tax,  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  house  duty,  or  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  malt  tax.     And  he  thought  it 
was  quite  essential  that  before  they  com- 
mitted themselves  to  large  reductions  of 
taxation  — such  as  the  proposed  reduction 
of  the  malt  tax — they  should  be  quite  sure 
that  they  were  ready  to  vote  the  subse- 
quent proposition.     Let  them  be  sure  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  before  they  rushed 
into  rash  reductions.     He  was  not  a  little 
alarmed  when,  on  the  first  day  of  the  Ses- 
sion, he  heard  tho  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  declare  in  another  place 
that  the  final  measures  to  be  proposed  by 
the  Government  to  carry  out  their  princi- 
ples might  lead  tofinsncial  embarrassment. 
x7or  was  hts  alarm  diminished  by  what  he 
had  heard  that  night.     If  the  House  was 
ready  to  assent  to  the  increased  taxes  pro* 
posed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  then 
no  doubt  the  reduction  might  be  effected. 
But  be  was  sure  that  no  man  in  his  position 
would  think  himself  justified  in  making  so 
large  a  reduction  as  two-and-a-half  millions 
nntil  he  had  secured  those  measures  on 
which  be  relied  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  the  revenue  thus  created.     Nor  did  be 
tbhik  H  likely  that  he  eould  pass  his  nma- 


sures  with  regard  to  the  income  tax,  the 
house  tax,  and  the  malt  tax,  before  Clirist- 
mas.  The  doubling  of  the  house  tax  and 
the  reduction  of  the  malt  tax  were  oompa* 
ratively  simple  questions;  but,  with  regard 
to  the  income  tax»  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  must  be  aware  that  by  bis  propositions 
he  would  raise  four  or  five  questions  of 
vital  importance,  that  he  eould  have  no 
hope  of  settling  before  Christmaa,  He 
wished  to  know  what  course  the  Govern* 
ment  intended  to  pursue  on  these  quea* 
tions,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
income  tax  and  the  house  tax  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE« 
QUER,  who  was  indistinctly  heard,  said  he 
had  never  heard  a  more  ingenious  perversion 
of  a  speaker^s  words  than  that  just  made  of 
his  noble  Friend's  words  by  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  observations  of  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  alluded* 
had  not  the  slightest  refsrenee  to  anything 
that  he  had  said  or  proposed.  The  noble 
Earl  said  that  we  bad  embarked  on  a  sya*' 
tern  that  might  lead  to  financial  embar* 
rassment;  but  that  the  noble  Earl  had 
said  that  anything  which  be  (the  Gbanoel- 
lor  of  the  Exehequer)  might  bring  forward 
might  lead  to  flnancisJ  embarrassment*  was 
one  of  the  most  monstrous  statements  that 
he  had  ever  heard  made  in  that  House. 
He  firmly  believed  the  measures  whioh  ho 
had  propoeed  were  as  sonod  as  oould  be 
proposed,  and  that  they  were  ealoulated  to 
conduce  to  the  general  welfare.  He  ad- 
mitted that  his  statement  bad  oecnpied 
him  five  hours,  and  he  was  very  sorry  for 
it,  seeing  that,  besides  wearying  the  Gom- 
mittee,  he  had  given  himself  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  labour.  He  was  anxious 
that  the  opinion  of  the  House  should  be 
taken  upon  these  subjects  as  soon  as  po»« 
sible;  and  be  should,  therefore,  on  Friday 
next  propose  to  the  House  Resolutions  to 
carry  into  effect  his  recomroendationa  with 
respect  to  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duty  and 
the  increase  of  the  house  tax.  The  income 
and  property  tax  did  not  expire  until  the 
5th  of  April,  and  it  waa  not,  therefore, 
necessary  immediately  to  deal  with  that; 
nor  shoakl  he  think  of  asking  the  House  to 
consent  to  the  reduction  of  the  aalt  tax 
without  seeing  their  way  perfectly  clear 
with  respect*  to  the  means  of  meeting  the 
deficiency  which  would  be  thus  created. 
He  never  made  a  proposition  in  that  House 
of  which  he  did  not  think  that  tbe  general 
effeoi  was  te  maintain  pabHe  oiedit.     He 
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would,  as  he  bad  said,  propose  on  Friday 
next  Resolations  with  respect  to  the  re- 
daction  of  the  tea  duties  and  the  altera- 
tion of  the  house  duties;  and  if  the  House 
agreed  to  them  thej  would  then  see*  their 
way  clear.  He  thought  that  that  course 
would  be  perfectly  fair.  With  respect  to 
the  income  tax  it  was  certainly  proposed 
by  the  Government  plan  that  it  should 
be  continued  for  three  years,  nor  did  he 
know  that  it  was  necessary,  if  the  House 
agreed  to  that  proposition,  that  the  Go- 
yemment  should  state  what  their  inten- 
tions beyond  that  time  were.  We  all  knew 
that  the  financial  system  of  the  country 
must  depend  to  a  certain  degree  upon  direct 
taxation;  but  he  did  not  think  the  income 
tax  was  at  all  the  best  form  in  which  that 
direct  taxation  might  take  place.  He  found, 
however,  the  country  habituated  to  that 
tax,  which  had  thus  become  less  objection- 
able to  them;  and  he  knew  that  if  he  had 
proposed  a  new  direct  tax  to  an  equal 
amount,  they  would  not  have  home  it.  He 
^did  not,  indeed,  propose  the  income  tax  as 
a  permanent  feature  of  our  financial  sys- 
tem; for  he  thought  it  quite  possible,  if 
the  same  amount  of  direct  taxation  were 
necessary,  that  a  better  form  might  be 
adopted.  He  had,  however,  great  confi- 
dence in  the  consuming  power  of  this 
country,  and  he  thought  that  it  might  pro- 
gress in  such  a  manner  that  we  might  ul- 
timately be  able  to  raise  our  revenue  by 
indirect  taxation.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  time  might  not  come 
when  it  would  be  possible  to  raise  fifty 
millions  per  annum  by  indirect  taxation. 
The '  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had 
asked  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  propose  the  equalisation  of 
the  duty  on  rum.  That  was  not  a  question 
on  which  the  Government  were  prepared 
to  make  any  proposition.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  also  asked  whether  the  Go- 
remment  intended  to  repeal  the  duty  on 
foreign  malt,  which  he  described  as  pro- 
hibitory. There  was  no  prohibitory  duty 
on  foreign  malt.  There  was  an  absolute 
prohibition.  Now,  it  was  clear  that,  if 
the  prohibition  ceased,  we  must  have  a 
duty  on  foreign  to  counteract  that  on  do- 
mestic malt,  and  we  must  also  take  into 
consideration  the  duty  now  imposed  on 
foreign  barley. 

LoBD  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  wish- 
ed to  make  no  objection  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding   proposed    by   the  right  hon. 
OenUeman,  provided  the  House  were  in* 
The  OhanoeUor  of  the  Exchequer 


formed  precisely  of  what  was  to  be  the 
question  before  them.  As  he  understood 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  would  pro- 
pose Resolutions  on  Friday  n^t,  by  which 
the  tea  duty  was  to  be  reduced,  and  the 
house  tax  increased.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  on  Monday  lay  before 
the  House  the  form  of  the  Resolutions  by 
which  he  proposed  to  do  this,  he  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  would  have  no  objection  to  con- 
sidering the  propositions  on  Friday. 

Mb.  HUME  was  glad  that  this  conver- 
sation had  taken  place,  because  on  a  ques- 
tion of  such  a  complicated  character  it  was 
desirable  that  the  House  should  see  its  way 
perfectly  clear.  He  thought  it  would  be 
right  that  the  House  should  be  called  upon 
to  decide  whether  the  income  tax  was  to 
be  a  permanent  part  of  the  taxation  of  the 
country  or  not.  With  the  exception  of  the 
proposition  with  respect  to  the  light-dues* 
he  agreed  entirely  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer* 
every  one  of  which  had  been  urged  again 
and  again  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of 
the  House;  but  he  must  express  his  great 
regret  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  have  merely  proposed  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  hops.  It  ought  to  have  been  en< 
tirely  abolished;  for  after  the  proposed  re- 
duction of  \d.  per  pound,  the  expense  of 
collection  would  be  nearly  equal  to  the  re- 
venue raised,  while  the  same  amount  of 
vexation  consequent  upon  an  excise  tax 
would  be  left  as  at  present.  Then  with 
regard  to  the  malt  tax,  he  was  either  for 
removing  it  altogether,  or  not  touching  it 
at  all.  The  proposed  reduction  would  not 
destroy  the  brewers*  monopoly,  nor  re- 
move the  inconvenience  attending  an  excise 
duty;  there  would  be  a  loss  to  the  revenue 
without  the  consumer  being  benefited 
thereby.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord 
that  the  first  question  for  the  House  to 
consider  was,  whether  they  were  prepared 
to  agree  to  the  proposed  increase  of  taxa- 
tion. He  thought  that  if  their  concurrence 
in  that  was  to  be  the  condition  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  tea,  he  could  pro- 
pose an  easier  way  of  making  up  the  defi- 
ciency; and  that  was,  by  imposing  a  tax 
on  the  descent  of  real  property*  which  had 
not  yet  paid  a  single  shilling,  while  up  to 
this  period  89,000,0002.  had  been  levied 
on  personal  property.  He  thought  the 
time  had  come  when  all  particular  privi- 
leges should  be  done  away  with,  and  the 
whole  community  should  bo  treated  as  one 
interest.    It  was  impossible  that  the  plan 
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proposed  should  meet  with  the  approhation 
of  the  coantrj,  setting  up,  as  it  did,  the 
country  against  the  town.  If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  wished  to  place  our 
finances  on  a  simple  footing,  what  could 
bare  heen  more  easy  than  to  have  repealed 
the  house  tax,  and  to  have  added  one  per 
cent  to  the  property  tax,  which  would  have 
been  more  than  would  have  been  required. 
He  objected,  also,  to  the  proposed  exemp- 
tion of  the  land  of  Ireland  from  the  income 
tax.  He  had  always  called  for  justice  to 
Ireland;  but  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
would  give  equality  of  rights  to  that  coun- 
try without  also  calling  upon  her  to  bear 
her  fair  share  of  the  public  burdens,  and 
he  thought  that  no  system  of  taxation  that 
might  be  adopted  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  country  until  Ireland  was  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  England.  If  the  Irish 
claimed  equality  of  rights,  they  should 
also  be  proud  to  claim  equality  of  taxation. 
He  thought  that  the  first  question  to  be 
decided  was,  whether  they  should  double 
the  house  tax.  Then  with  respect  to  the 
income  tax,  the  House  should  decide  whe- 
ther it  was  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  for  if  it  was,  they 
must  immediately  have  a  Committee  to 
decide  upon  the  mode  in  which  it  should 
be  levied,  and  whether  they  would  be  jus.- 
tified  in  agreeing  to  the  exemptions  pro- 
posed by  the  Government.  He  should 
propose  that  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
descent  of  real  property  should  be  added 
to  the  house  tax.  He  could  not  help  re- 
gretting that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer should  have  fallen  short  of  the  princi- 
ples which  he  had  himself  enunciated. 

Sir  B.  hall  wished  to  state  the 
course  which  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
take  when  the  House  went  into  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means.  When  he  sat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  he  moved, 
when  the  continuance  of  the  income  tax 
was  proposed  last  year,  that  it  should  be 
extendea  to  Ireland  on  the  same  footing 
as  it  was  now  levied  in  England.  That 
Motion  did  not  receive  the  support  of  the 
then  Government,  but  it  was  generally 
supported  by  the  then  Opposition,  who 
now  occupied  the  Ministerial  benches. 
When,  therefore,  the  House  went  into 
Committee,  he  should  take  the  opportunity 
of  again  proposing  the  Resolution  which 
he  had  moved  last  year.  With  regard  to 
doubling  the  house  tax  instead  of  imposing 
other  taxes,  he  agreed  with  the  remark  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose, 
that  the  Ministerial  proposition  was  one 


setting  town  against  country;  and  against 
that  they  had  to  fight. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  as  to 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man with  regard  to  the  shipping  interest, 
he  thought  he  was  a  little  deficient  in  can- 
dour in  his  statements  on  that  subject. 
He  would  have  led  the  House  to  suppose 
that  since  the  navigation  laws  were  repeal- 
ed, nothing  had  been  done  in  the  matter  of 
light-dues,  or  in  any  other  matter  in  which 
the  shipping  interest  was  concerned.  Now 
he  (Mr.  Labouchere)  would  go  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  every  measure 
that  he  proposed  for  the  relief  of  the  ship- 
ping interest  with  the  utmost  cordiality; 
but  when  he  proposed  to  relieve  them  of 
100,000{.  of  light-dues,  he  could  not  help 
reminding  him  that  since  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws,  the  late  Government,  in 
concurrence  with  the  Trinity  House,  had 
relieved  them  of  light-dues  to  a  much 
greater  amount  than  that.  Owing  to  the 
measures  taken  by  the  late  Government  in 
concurrence  with  the  Trinity  House,  the 
light-dues  paid  by  the  coasting  trade  had 
been  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  what  they 
originally  were.  He  had  no  desire  to 
make  any  observations  on  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  for  he  felt 
that  the  attention  of  the  House  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  great  and  complicated 
questions  that  had  been  raised;  and  any 
observations  upon  them  would  come  with 
much  better  effect  after  the  propositions  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  received  the 
deliberate  consideration  which  they  de- 
served. There  was,  however,  one  point 
upon  which  he  felt  so  strongly  that  he 
must  say  a  single  word — the  point  alluded 
to  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goul- 
bum).  He  said  it  in  no  spirit  of  taunting, 
but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  had  not  considered  that 
part  of  his  Budget  by  which  he  proposed 
to  extend  the  income  tax  to  Irish  funded 
property  only,  exempting  the  land  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  professional  incomes  of  Ire- 
land—that was,  to  select  for  taxation  a 
particular  class  of  property,  and  that  the 
one  which  rested  on  the  pledged 'faith  of 
the  country.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  studied  this 
part  of  the  subject.  He  could  not  have 
read  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Gren- 
ville.  Lord  Henry  Petty,  and  of  every 
financier  who  ever  held  high  ofiice  in  this 
country,  or   he  would    have    seen   how 
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gvMily  iiieh  a  proposal  violated  tbe  prln- 
cipes  of  public  faith;  and  he  was  sure  that 
the  right  hon.  Oeotleman  would  be  the 
last  man  to  propose  that,  for  a  miserable 
and  paltry  sum  of  60,0001.  per  annum, 
this  country  should  allow  a  stain  to  rest 
for  a  moment  on  the  national  honour.  He 
(Mr.  Labouohere)  must  give  up  erery  opin- 
ion he  had  derived  from  the  great  men  to 
whom  he  had  referred,  if  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  proposed  plan  to  tax  pro- 
perty in  the  Irish  funds,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  kinds  of  property  in  that 
eountry,  was  utterly  at  variance  with  every 
principle  upon  which  the  good  faith  of  the 
eountry,  and  the  publie  security  in  it, 
rested. 

Mr.  CAYLBT  said,  that  he  believed 
the  sentiments  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exohequer  upon  this 
point  had  been  entirely  misunderstood. 
He  was  sure  that  no  one  who  read  his 
speech  would  oome  to  the  oonclusion  that 
he  wished  to  tax  the  Irish  funds  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  kind  of  property. 
He  understood  him  to  state  distinctly  that 
the  land  and  all  other  property  in  Ireland 
were  just  as  amenable  to  the  income  tax 
as  any  property  in  this  country,  but  that 
he  would  not  at  this  moment  impose  any 
increase  of  taxation  upon  that  part  of  the 
property  of  Ireland  which  had  lately  suf- 
fered so  grievous  a  calamity.  Nor  had  he 
heard  anything  in  the  lucid  statement  of 
bis  right  hon.  Friend  which  was  calculated 
to  raise  the  question  of  country  against 
town.  He  had  heard  many  Budgets,  but 
never  one  more  comprehensive  and  impar- 
tial. He  meant  to  deal  with  all  the  inte- 
rests that  had  been  suffering  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  in  what  was  called  the 
spirit  ef  *'  recent  legislation."  With  re- 
•peet  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  lor  Montrose,  he  must  observe 
that  he  and  others  who  acted  with  him 
were  favourable  to  direct  taxation  until  it 
came  to  be  applied  to  themselves.  Nobody 
was  more  favourable  to  tbe  total  repeal  of 
tbe  malt  tax  than  he  (Mr.  Oayley);  but  the 
power  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  limited.  He  believed  that  the  full 
beneit  of  tbe  repeal  ef  that  tax  would  not 
be  felt  until  the  whole  was  repealed;  but  he 
must  remind  his  bon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hume) 
that  he  bad  always  opposed  propositions 
for  the  total  repeal.  Indeed,  not  to  con« 
fine  the  observations  to  him,  be  might  re- 
mark, that  the  year  before  he  first  brought 
forward  tbe  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  malt 
tax  in  tbe  last  Parliaaent,  the  bon.  Men- 
Mr.  Labouchere 


bers  for  tbe  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden)  and 
for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright)  had  proposed 
it ;  and  yet  when  he  introduced  his  Motion 
one  of  these  hon.  Qentlemen  absented  him- 
self, and  the  other  opposed  it.  He  trusted 
that  the  propositions  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  made  would  receive  the  impar- 
tial consideration  of  the  House.  Although 
not  committing  himsMf  to  an  unreserved 
approbation  of  the  whole  of  them,  he  beg- 
ged, on  the  part  of  his  constituents,  to 
tender  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  his 
thanks  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
best  Budget  that  he  bad  evor  beard, 

Mr.  JAMES  WILSON  said,  he  wished 
to  put  a  question  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  regard  to  one  part  of  his 
statement.  The  only  proposition  that  he 
had  made  with  respect  to  tho  West  Indian 
interest  was,  that  sugar  should  be  permitted 
to  be  refined  in  bond.  Now,  when  that 
question  was  discussed  two  or  three  years 
ftgo,  two  methods  were  proposed  oq  which 
the  refining  was  to  be  carried  on.  One 
was,  that  the  refiners  should  be  permitted 
either  to  refine  in  bond,  or  to  refine  sugar 
on  which  the  duty  had  been  paid;  and  the 
other  was,  that  they  should  be  obliged  to 
refine  in  bond.  Now  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman did  not  state  which  of  these  two 
methods  he  intended  to  adopt;  and  as  it 
was  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  to 
those  concerned  In  sugar  refineries  to  know 
this  as  early  as  possible,  perhaps  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  now  state  the  course 
he  proposed  to  pursue.  With  regard  to 
the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  tbe  University  of 
Cambridge,  with  respect  to  the  extension 
of  the  inpomo  tax  to  Ireland,  he  must  ob- 
serve that  he  hoped  the  House  would  not 
depart  from  the  principles  on  which  they 
had  hitherto  acted  with  respect  to  this 
tax. 

Mr.  FITZROT  said,  that  be  understood 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  speech,  when  referring  to 
the  burdens  of  which  he  was  going  to  te» 
lieve  the  shipping  interest,  to  allude  toihe 
duties  on  marine  insurances,  at  the  same 
time  stating  that  it  would  be  perhaps  fliere 
convenient  to  the  House  that  he  should  men- 
tion, in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  speech, 
the  amount  of  revenue  which  be  was  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice.  He  thought,  however, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  omitted  to 
state  the  amount  of  the  sacrifice  under 
that  head;  and  he  should  be  obliged  to 
him  if  be  would  now  inform  the  House 
whether  tiie  duties  on  marine  insuraBca 
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ware  in^ladod  in  the  100.0001,  which  h« 
BTopotecl  to  take  off  the  shipping  interest. 
M  wished  alto  for  some  further  explans*> 
tioa  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  revenue 
whleh  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Eiohequer 
WM  prepared  to  abandon ;  for»  while  he 
Qnderstood  him  to  baj  that  the  reduction 
on  the  malt  tax  would  amount  to  two  miU 
lions  and  a  half  per  annum,  he  also  un- 
derstood him  to  saj  that  the  only  loss  on 
this  head  during  the  year  ending  the  10th 
of  October  next  would  be  one  a^jllion, 
whieh  he  should  hare  to  pay  in  drawbacks. 
He  did  not  understand  him  to  include  any 
part  of  the  Mmaining  million  and  r  half 
that  would  bo  saerifieed.  Did  none  qf  that, 
bowof er,  eomo  into  account  in  the  6Qancial 
year  ending  the  5th  of  April  next  ?,r 

The  CHANOELLOR  ov  thb  EXOHE* 
QUEB  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman  nad  en* 
tirely  misunderstood  the  observafiions  he 
had  made  upon  the  tax  on  marine  insuran- 
ces. What  he  had  stated  was,  "^that  the 
shipping  interest  had  made  representations 
to  the  Qo?eniment  of  the  burdens  which 
pressed  upon  them;  and,  haying  treated 
upon  some  of  these  burdens,  he  came  to 
that  of  the  tax  upon  marine  insurances  and 
charter-parties,  and  ho  said  that  this  was 
a  subject  which  bore  upon  the  general 
finances  of  the  country,  and  that  therefore 
he  should  not  now  advert  to  it.  In  those 
preliminary  observations  whieh  he  had 
made  he  had  not  entered  into  details,  and 
in  a  subsequent  portion  of  his  remarks  he 
aaid  that  the  Uovernmont  would  then  oon- 
flna  themselves  to  those  measures  only 
whieh  they  were  prepared  to  pass ; 
that  the  whole  question  of  stamp  duties 
and  probate  duties  had  undergime  consid* 
oration;  but,  as  the  Government  were  not 
then  prepared  to  reoommend  any  but  prae- 
tieal  measures,  he  should  not  advert  to 
them  more  particularly.  With  regard  to 
the  malt  duty,  he  had  stated  that  the 
Treaaury  would  be  oalled  upon  to  repay, 
by  way  of  drawback,  1.000,0002.  to  the 
maltsters,  and  that  therefore  there  would 
be  a  loss  to  the  revenue  to  that  amount  in 
the  eouree  of  the  first  year,  1853}  and 
then  he  calculated  that  the  loss  arising 
from  the  reduotien  of  roTenue  in  the  foK 
lowing  year  would  be  1,700,0002.,  whieh 
made  np  the  amount  mentioned  by  him  in 
kia  original  statement. 

Mr.  MACGRE60R  regretted  that  the 
right  boa.  Gentleman  had  proposed  so 
kog  a  period  as  five  years  for  effeeting  the 
tedttf  tioo  of  the  tea  duties  to  a  shilling 
dntj.    With  regard  to  tka  hwisa  duly,  he 
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thought  that  it  would  be  far  more  just  tp 
add  the  amount  of  it  to  ihe  income  tax  and 
to  make  it  all  one  impost,  than  to  propose 
it  in  a  separate  form.  When  these  ques»- 
tions  should  oome  before  them  for  discus- 
sion, he  believed  that  the  migority  of  opin- 
ions out  of  doors  would  be  found  to  agree 
with  his  own. 

GoLONBii  SIBTHOBP  owed  it  as  a  duty 
to  his  country  to  say  that  he  could  not 
approve  of  the  measures  brought  forward 
b^  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  (Colonel 
Sibthorp)  was  in  favour  of  protection  to  all 
British  interests}  but  there  was  one  in* 
terest  in  particular  which  had  been  d^ 
dared  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  be 
in  a  state  of  great  suffering,  but  of  whioh 
no  notice  waa  now  taken.  With  regard  to 
the  malt  tax,  if  only  half  of  it  were  remitt- 
ted,  they  would  have  all  the  same  difficult 
ties  and  vexatious  proceedings  that  were 
complained  of  at  present.  He  had  heard 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  poor- 
rates  were  diminished.  Why  were  they  so 
low  as  they  were  at  present?  Because 
the  farmers  had  stepped  forward  and  given 
protection  and  relief  to  the  labouring  chiss, 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  the  parish. 
He,  for  one,  had  always  objected  to  the 
income  tax,  because  it  was  properly  a  war 
tax,  and  ought  not  to^  be  imposed  in  time 
of  peace.  But  though  he  disapproved  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman*s  proposals,  vet, 
comparing  one  Government  with  another, 
be  must  say  that  the  late  Govornment  waa 
worth  nothing;  while  it  still  remained  to 
be  proved  whether  the  present  Govenif 
ment  was  wholly  worthless,  and  he  was 
therefore  willing  to  give  it  his  support  as 
far  as  he  oould. 

Mr.  clay  said,  the  right  hon.  Gentloo 
man  had  not  given  the  House  the  details 
of  thoae  measures  which  he  had  proposed 
affeoting  the  shipping  interest;  but,  with 
regard  to  the  spirit  of  those  measures,  he 
begged  to  offer  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
his  congratulations  and  thanks  for  the  re.- 
lief  projected.  He  (Mr.  Clay)  had  voted 
against  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws 
solely  upon  tho  principle  that,  along  with 
the  privileges  it  took  away,  it  did  not  take 
away  its  burdens  also.  As  the  represen- 
tative of  a  coBstituenoy  deeply  interested 
in  this  question,  he  was  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  removing  these  burdens. 

Sir  J.  DtJKE  expressed  bis  thanks  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  the  interest 
he  had  evinced  for  the  welfare  of  the  ship* 
ping  interest,  by  giving  them  that  atten- 
tion to  whioh  they  w«re  to  joatly  entitled. 
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He  wished  to  ascertain  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  make  any  alteration  in 
the  poor-law  settlement  and  removal,  which 
was  a  question  of  great  importance  affect- 
ing the  city  of  London,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants were  subject  to  a  very  heavy  tax  for 
the  support  of  casual  poor  ? 

Mr.  HUDSON  could  not  withhold  an 
expression  of  the  gratification  with  which 
he  had  heard  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  with  regard  to  the  shi^ 
ping  interest,  which  would  be  hailed  by  his 
constituents  with  much  pleasure.  He  re- 
joiced at  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  state- 
ment, that  the  shipping  interest  would  be 
put  now  upon  a  fair  .footing  to  compete 
with  foreign  countries,  and  he  hoped  no- 
thing would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the 
measures  contemplated.  The  timber  duties 
formed  another  grievance,  which  he  hoped 
ere  long  to  see  redressed. 

Mb.  ALCOCK  begged  to  tender  his 
thanks  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  his  proposal  to  repeal  one-half  of  the 
malt  tax.  He  thought  that  the  whole  of 
that  tax  ought  to  be  done  away  with;  but 
he  was  willing  to  accept  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  proposition  by  way  of  instal- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  tea  duties,  he, 
for  one,  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
proposed  reduction.  He  regretted  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not  made 
up  his  mind  to  carry  out  the  income  tax  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  so  that  every 
man  in  the  country  might  be  taxed,  be  his 
income  what  it  might. 

Mr.  FREWEN  felt  bound  heartily  to 
thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  for  the  very  able 
statement  he  had  put  before  them,  and  for 
a  plan  which  he  believed  would,  in  various 
ways,  be  beneficial  to  his  constituents.  He 
wished  particularly  to  call  attention  to  one 
subject  in  which  a  great  proportion  of  his 
constituents  were  interested — ^he  meant 
the  heavy  dues  at  present  levied  on  ship- 

Sing  in  the  shape  of  passing  tolls.  He 
id  not  know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  acquainted  with  the  system  of 
taxes  on  shipping  established  in  France, 
which  he  thought  well  worthy  of  being 
adopted  in  this  country.  Every  ship  which 
went  into  a  French  harbour  knew  what  it 
had  to  pay  for  harbour  dues,  whilst  it  had 
nothing  to  pay  for  lights.  This  was  a 
matter  in  which  improved  regulations  were 
loudly  called  for,  as  many  of  our  harbours 
were  in  a  disgraceful  state.  With  regard 
to  the  proposal  to  take  off  half  the  malt 


tax,  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  this 
would  lead  to  but  a  trifling  loss  of  revenue. 
On  the  subject  of  the  hop  duty,  he  would 
not  now  pledge  himself  as  to  moving  any 
Amendipent  on  the  Ministerial  proposition, 
feeling  bound  in  the  first  instance  to  con- 
sult his  constituents.  For  the  plan  in  ge- 
neral he  again  begged  to  thank  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government. 

Resolution  put,  and  agreed  to. 

A  second  Resolution,  *'  That  a  sum  not 
exceeding  2,000,0002.  be  granted  to  Her 
Majesty  for  defraying  a  like  amount  of 
supplies  voted  for  the  service  of  the  year 
1852  and  the  preceding  year,"  was  then 
put  from  the  chair,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  inquired  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  lay  on  the 
table  on  Monday  the  precise  terms  of  the 
Resolutions  on  which  his  measures  were  to 
be  founded. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  answering  in  the  affirmative. 

House  resumed. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Eleven  o'clock  tUl  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  December  6,  1852. 

MiHUTis.]      Took  the  Oathi.  —  Serend   Lords. 
PuBuo  Bill. — ^2'  Bank  Notes. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  DAY. 
Earl  GRANVILLE,  who  had  a  Motion 
on  the  notice-paper  relating  to  the  record- 
ing of  Votes  in  Committee,  said  he  felt  he 
ought  to  make  some  explanation  and  apo- 
logy to  the  House  for  not  immediately 
postponing  that  Motion  until  another  day, 
seeing  that  there  was  a  Motion  upon  the 
paper  immediately  following  his,  having 
reference  to  the  commercial  legislation  of 
the  country.  If  he  had  expected  that 
there  was  to  be  either  a  general  acquies- 
cence or  a  general  debate  upon  the  subject 
of  what  he  might  now  describe  as  the  glor- 
ious termination  of  an  experiment  which 
had  been  going  on  for  six  years  in  regard 
to  our  commercial  legislation,  he  should 
immediately  have  taken  the  course  of  post- 
poning his  Motion  to  another  day.  That 
did  not  appear,  however,  to  be  the  case. 
The  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Der- 
by) had  decided  on  taking  a  different 
course;  he  had  declined  either  to  agree  in 
the  words  of  the  Resolution  which  was 
moved  by  his  Colleagues  in  the  other 
House,  or  to  the  form  of  words  adopted 
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by  thoae  same  Colleagues,  and  a  great  ma- 
jority of  tbeir  supporters,  in  that  Bouse; 
and  he  had  proposed  words,  as  it  appeared 
to  him  (Barl  Granville),  totally  unmeaning 
as  a  declaration  from  a  House  which,  by 
its  repeated  votes  upon  the  com  laws,  the 
Bugnr  duties,  and  the  repeal  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  had  given  its  fullest  sanction  to 
the  existing  legislation  on  those  subjects. 
His  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Oianri- 
carde),  who  had  been  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  consistent,  supporters  of  free 
trade — having,  perhaps,  a  desire  to  have 
unanimity  in  that  House,  and  also  to  show 
a  spirit  of  conciliation  to  the  furthest  pos- 
sible extent;  and  influenced,  perhaps,  by 
a  feeling  that  those  words,  although  they 
had  little  meaning  in  themselves,  obtained 
some  value  from  a  former  declaration  of  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Barl  of  Derby)  bound  the 
House  firmly  and  unreservedly  to  the  com- 
mercial system  which  had  been  established 
•—had  consented  to  adopt  those  words,  and 
had  also  concurred  in  deprecating  any 
great  discussion  on  that  question.  The 
House  appeared  also  to  come  to  a  sort  of 
understanding,  although  a  hurried  one, 
that  there  should  not,  at  all  events,  be  any 
division  on  the  subject ;  and  there  was 
also  a  general  impression  that  no  very 
great  discussion  would  take  place.  This 
being  the  position  of  the  question,  and  as 
it  assumed  an  aspect  of  such  little  import- 
ance, he  was  unwilling  to  withdraw  from 
the  orders  a  question,  the  consideration 
and  settlement  of  which  would  prove  of 
great  utility  in  adding  to  the  value  and 
credit  of  their  Lordships*  Committees.  But 
the  slightest  intimation  from  either  side  of 
the  House  would  induce  him  to  deviate 
from  that  determination,  and  postpone  it 
to  a  future  day. 

The  Eabl  of  RADNOR  said,  he  under- 
stood his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Granville)  to 
say  that  he  would  either  withdraw  his  Mo« 
tion,  or  postpone  it  till  a  future  occasion, 
if  he  was  given  to  understand  that  some 
debate  would  arise  on  the  Resolution  in  the 
paper  respecting  the  commercial  legislation 
of  the  country.  His  noble  Friend  had 
also  alluded  to  an  understanding  which  he 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  their  Lord* 
ships'  House  on  a  former  occasion  with  re- 
gard to  that  Resolution.  He  (the  Earl  of 
Radnor)  begged  to  say  he  was  no  party 
to  that  understanding,  and  he  did  not  feel 
himself  bound  by  it.  It  was  now  some 
years  since  he  had  been  in  that  House, 
and  a  few  days  ago  he  should  have  said 
there  was  no  chance  of  his  putting  his  foot 


inside  its  walls  again;  but  when  he  saw 
the  terms  of  the  Resolution  that  was  pro- 
posed to  be  moved  by  his  noble  Friend,  so 
entirely  subversive  did  they  appear  to  him 
(the  Earl  of  Radnor),  of  the  principles 
which  had  been  sanctioned  by  their  Lord- 
ships' House,  and  exactly  contrary  to  the 
understanding  given  out  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  the  subject  of  free  trade  or 
unrestricted  competition,  that  he  had  come 
up  to  town  to  take  his  seat  in  their  Lord- 
ships' House  that  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  an  Amendment.  Sinco  he  had 
come  into  the  House,  he  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  another  noble  Lord  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  an 
Amendment,  in  order  that  the  matter  should 
be  discussed.  He  could  assure  his  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Granville)  that  whatever  power 
he  possessed  should  be  exercised  in  secur- 
ing an  ample  discussion  of  the  Resolu- 
tion. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl,  he  did  not 
think  he  should  be  justified  in  pressing  on 
his  Motion;  and  he  should,  therefore,  post- 
pone  it  until  to-morrow. 

COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION— FREE 
TRADE. 

The  MABQUES8  of  CLANRICARDB 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution : — 

"  That  this  House,  thankfiilly  acknowledging 
the  general  prosperity,  and  deeply  sensible  of  the 
evils  attending  frequent  changes  in  the  financial 
policy  of  the  country,  adheres  to  the  commercial 
system  recently  established,  and  would  view  with 
regret  any  renewed  attempt  to  disturb  its  opera- 
tion or  impede  its  further  progress." 

It  certainly  would  be  unpardonable  in 
him  to  trespass  at  any  great  length  on 
their  Lordships*  attention,  after  the  gene- 
ral understanding  which  bad  been  come  to 
among  noble  Lords  on  a  previous  occasion^ 
that  there  should  not  be  a  division  on 
the  question.  But  at  the  same  time,  as 
objections  had  been  taken  to  the  course 
which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  in  rather 
diflicult  circumstances  to  adopt,  he  hoped 
their  Lordships  would  allow  him  for  a 
short  time  to  endeavour  to  meet  these 
objections.  In  the  first  place,  it  had  been 
objected  that  it  was  perfectly  unnecessary 
that  any  Motion  whatever  should  be  made 
on  the  subject  in  that  House  ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  he  now  understood  that  the 
original  Motion  which  he  had  intended  to 
propose  to  their  Lordships  was  about  to 
be  moved  as  an  Amendment  by  his  noble 
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Friend  behind  him  (Lord  Benumonnt)— 
BAtnely,  that  their  Lordships  should  adopt 
the  tame  Resolution  which  had  been  come 
to  by  the  other  House  of  Parliament* 
Now  it  happened  that  the  original  Resolu- 
tion, of  whioh  he  (the  Marquess  of  Glan« 
rioarde)  gave  notice,  was  conceived  in 
those  very  terms ;  but  that  Resolution 
being  objected  to  by  the  noble  Earl  op- 
posite (the  Earl  of  Derby),  he  (the  Mar- 
qucsa  of  Clanriearde)  then  fVamed  another^ 
whioh  he  certainly  thought  would  have 
met  his  concurrence;  but  the  noble  Earl 
objected  to  that  also.  He  then^  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  what  he  thought  would 
be  a  unanimous  vote  on  this  subject  in 
that  House,  consented  to  take  the  words 
which  the  noble  Earl  had  himself  prepared, 
which  were  certainly  not  the  words  which 
he  (the  Marauess  of  Clanriearde)  should 
have  liked  to  have  moved  if  he  had  merely 
consulted  his  own  feelings,  but  which  he 
had  adopted  for  the  reason  he  had  given 
on  a  former  day.  He  now  found  himself 
in  that  unfortunate  position  which  he  be- 
lieved was  not  uncommon  to  men  who, 
when  they  endeavoured  to  gain  unaUitnity 
by  concession,  ended  in  finding  themselves 
more  or  less  opposed  by  all  parties ;  a 
lesson  which,  in  future,  should  not  be  lost 
upon  htm.  Now  he  was  of  opinion  that 
that  House  should  move  in  this  subject  on 
two  distinct  grounds:  first,  that  it  was 
due,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  plaeed,  that  the  question  should 
be  directly  brought  before  them ;  and  next, 
it  was  desirable,  fof  the  sake  of  the  ques- 
tion Itself,  that  that  House  should  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  decidedly  affirmative  of 
the  commercial  system  which  he  thought 
bad  been  so  happily  established.  And, 
although  those  two  grounds  were  distinct 
in  themselves,  he  thought  that  the  reasons 
by  which  they  might  be  supported  were 
more  or  lesa  identical.  Let  their  Lord* 
ships  consider  the  posiUon  in  whioh  they 
now  found  themselves^  Early  in  this  year 
the  present  Ministry  acceded  to  office. 
H«  had  no  doubt  that  their  Lordships 
were  now,  as  hitherto,  prepared  to  grant 
to  them  that  general  support,  without 
which  the  Ministere  of  the  Grown  ootild 
not  continue  to  perform  the  duties  they 
owed  to  their  Sovereign  and  to  the  nation 
at  large.  But  upon  one  question  appre^ 
bedsion  was  not  unnaturally  felt.  He  said, 
'*not  unnaturally  felt,'*  because  he  was 
quite  convinced  the  noble  Earl  would  not 
tell  their  Lordships,  as  had  been  said  in 
AiK^er  assembly  to  the  amaaement  and 
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the  amusement^  he  thought,  of  all  who  had 
heard  or  read  it,  that  the  ProtectioAisi 
party  in  this  countt^  had  not  Wished  sincd 
1846,  or  in  the  least  endeavoured,  to  hard 
a  return  to  a  system  of  protective  duties 
on  foreign  corn.  He  (the  Mai*qttess  o^ 
Olanricarde)  therefore  said  that  it  was  net 
unnatural  that  there  should  be  the  gfSateSI 
apprehension  felt,  when  that  barty,  with 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  at  their  head,  ac- 
ceded to  office  early  In  this  year,  Ubofi 
that  subject  which  the  country  had  wisned 
should  receive  a  Parliamefitary  settlement. 
It  Would  be  also  in  their  recollectioti  that 
noble  Lords  on  his  (the  Marquess  of  Clan>* 
ncarde's)  side  of  the  HoUse,  and  seferal 
other  noble  Lords,  had  pressed  the  noble 
tlarl  opposite  very  strongly  for  a  decided 
declaration  of  the  policy  the  Gfoverntnent 
meant  to  adopt  on  that  subject,  'the 
noble  Earl,  howeVer,  defetted  to  make  any 
declaration  on  the  question-^be  infused,  in 
fact,  to  do  so-^until  aU  appeal  had  been 
made  to  the  sense  of  the  cduntfy;  hut  he 
distinctly  intimated  thkt  after  Che  geuerat 
election  Parliament  should  be  called  to  as*> 
semble  in  order  that  the  question  should  be 
finally  settled^  It  was  in  conformity  with 
that  protnise  thdt  their  Lordships  were 
then  assembled.  Now  he  (the  Marquesi 
of  Clanriearde)  snid,  if  ParliSment  were 
called  together  in  order  that  the  sense  of 
Parliament  might  be  taken  on  any  partieu-* 
lar  question,  it  was  not  constitutional  fof  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  it  would  iiot  be 
wise  fof  that  House  of  Parliament,  to 
submit  that  that  Sense  shoUld  be  supposed 
to  be  taken  by  a  vote  taken  only  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  without  bringing  the 
same  question  fof  settlement  before  their 
Lordships'  House.  But  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  had  said  he  considered 
that  this  question  was  sufficietitly  noticed 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  in 
their  Lordships'  AddreSs  in  reply  to  thai 
Speech.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  terms  of  the  paragraph  in  the  Queen *e 
Speech  implied  that,  under  the  system  re< 
eently  established-bunder  what  had  beeti 
called  there  and  elsewhere  '*  recent  legis-> 
lation"— -the  prosperity  of  the  country  had 
been  increased,  and  its  condition  improved i 
but  it  should  be  femenibered  that  it  also 
distinctly  implied  that  Serious  injury  had 
been  inflicted  on  certain  important  inter'^ 
ests,  and  inferred  that  the  industry  of  the 
country  could  not  be  Carried  OH  undef  a 
system  of  unrestricted  competition  without 
some  eitraordinary  legislation  on  %h6  sub* 
jeet.    Now,  whilst  the  Address  in  reply  to 
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the  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  heing 
considered  bj  their  Lordships,  their  time 
and  attention  were  so  much  engrossed 
with  a  sense  of  the  many  and  important 
duties  which  they  had  to  discharge,  and 
which  had  since  been  honourably  executed, 
that  they  were  then  unwilling  unnecessarily 
to  go  into  the  discussion  of  this  great  ques- 
tion. He  therefore  thought  it  was  wise 
and  well  that  no  Amendment  was  moTcd 
either  in  that  or  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament on  iho  Address  to  the  Throne; 
and  that  when  the  subject  came  under  con- 
Bidei^ion  in  the  House  of  Commons  no 
attempt  was  made  either  to  negative  the 
Besolution,  or  to  get  rid  of  it  by  moving 
"  the  previous  question."  Now,  he  said, 
it  would  have  been  wise  and  right  for  the 
Government  themselves  to  have  come  for- 
ward and  proposed  a  Rosolution  on  the 
•ul^jeot;  and  he  was  still  bound  to  say, 
what  he  had  said  on  other  occasions,  that 
he  thought  under  all  the  circumstances  the 
Resolutions  which  it  would  have  boon  best 
for  their  Lordships'  House  to  come  to  were 
those  adopted  by  the  other  House  of  Par** 
liament.  He  felt  all  the  force,  authority, 
and  weight  which  a  concurrent  vote  of  all 
parties  m  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
oommanded;  and  if  their  Lordships'  House 
would  unanimously  agree  to  any  vote  which 
would  confirm  the  established  commercial 
policy,  he  believed  their  unanimity  would  in 
every  respect  have  an  equal  weight,  force, 
and  authority.  He  could  not  therefore 
say,  that  he  regretted  having  acceded  to 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government.  But  there  was 
another  reason  why  he  thought  that  their 
Lordships'  House  should  have  moved  in 
that  question,  and  why  a  vote  of  that 
House  would  have  carried  with  it  even 
greater  weight  than  the  vote  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  namely,  that  they 
had  in  that  House  the  First  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  He  (the  Marquess  of  Clanri- 
carde)  knew  that,  constitutionally  speak- 
ing, all  the  Ministers  were  responsible  for 
the  advice  which  they  might  give  to  the 
Grown;  but  no  man  could  deny  that  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown  was  the  im* 
mediate  medium  of  communication  between 
the  Cabinet  and  the  Sovereign,  and  that, 
In  the  estimation  of  the  country,  he  tras 
always  considered — wielding,  as  he  did, 
such  immense  patronage,  and  deciding,  as 
be  must  ultimately,  all  the  deliberations  of 
the  Cabinet-— a§  the  most  responsible  per- 
son in  the  Government.  Nor  could  it  be 
denied  that  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the 


Earl  of  Derby)  had  been  the  head  and 
chief  and  the  mainstay,  as  well  as  the 
ornament  of  the  great  party  who  had  been 
identified  with  the  principle  of  proteotion; 
and  therefore  it  was,  that  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Clnnricarde)  thouffbt  that  in  that  House 
this  question  should  have  been  fairly  and 
fully  brought  under  their  Lordships  con- 
sideration. Again,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
was  charged  with  the  conduct  of  all  di- 
nlomatic  negotiations  between  this  and 
foreign  Governments,  and  it  was  abao<» 
lutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  no 
misapprehension  with  respect  to  this  ques^* 
tion  m  the  diplomatic  communications 
which  might  pass  between  the  Govern^ 
ment  of  this  country  and  those  of  Foreign 
States — for  he  well  knew  the  importance 
of  an  agent  abroad  not  being  exposed  to 
hints  that  his  instructions  were  not  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  personal  feelings  of 
the  Minister.  He  knew  also  how  mnoh 
weight  was  there  attached  to  the  feelings 
of  people  in  office  in  this  country;  for« 
when  he  had  the  honour  to  represent  Her 
Majesty  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersbnrgh, 
he  was,  when  conversing  on  commercial 
questions,  over  and  over  again  met  on  the 
subject  of  the  com  laws  with  the  assertion 
thai  he  knew  very  well  in  his  heart  this 
country  would  never  agree  to  the  repeal  ot 
to  any  great  modification  of  the  com  laws. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  asserted  his  own 
opinion  on  that  subject,  for  he  then  un- 
doubtedly believed  that  the  com  laws 
would  not  last  long  as  they  then  were,  and 
that  many  years  would  not  elapse  before  a 
change  took  place.  He  knew,  therefore^ 
that  it  was  of  great  importance  that  diplo* 
matic  and  consular  agents  should  be  known 
to  be  acting  according  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Minister  at  home.  Now,  the  Resolo^ 
tion  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  was  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  and  one  which  waa 
not  more  remarkable  for  its  numbers  than 
for  the  elements  of  which  it  was  composed; 
and  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  under- 
stand why  the  noble  Earl  and  his  Friends 
chose  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
vote  of  their  Lordships'  House  and  the 
vote  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  their  Friends  and  CoUeaguee  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  He  did  not 
wish  to  attribute  motives;  but  one  of  two 
things  must  have  been  the  cause  of  that. 
Either  the  noble  Earl  and  his  Colleagues 
opposite  were  not  shicerely  agreed  in  opin* 
ion  with  thur  CoUeaguea  iii^4be  othir 
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House,  or  else  they  felt  themselves  weak 
in  that  House,  and  unablp  to  carry  the  vote 
and  the  measure  which  they  desired.  He 
(the  Marquess  of  ClaDricarde)  was  free  to 
say  that  he  did  not  wish  to  throw  the 
slightest  doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  that  was  another  reason  why  he 
was  content  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  Re- 
solution upon  their  Lordships'  paper.  The 
words  of  the  Resolution  suggested  by  the 
noblo  Earl,  and  which  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Glanricarde)  had  now  to  propose,  were 
brief;  but  brief  as  they  were,  they  were 
still  stronger  than  the  Address  in  reply  to 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne;  lor  this  at 
least  is  stated  directly,  and  in  flain  lan- 
guage— that  that  Hous^  adhered  to  the 
commercial  system  recently  established. 
Now,  that  was  an  important  statement  for 
the  House  and  the  country  to  obtain  from 
the  noble  Earl.  He  knew  also  the  Reso- 
lution was  not  extracted  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  slightest  degree  as  a  compro- 
mise; for  he  believed  in  his  heart  that  the 
noble  Earl  and  his  Friends  were  now  pre- 
pared to  act  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  free  trade,  and  not  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  which  had  been  well  termed 
elsewhere  the  "exploded,"  if  not  "  obso- 
lete," system  of  protection.  Even  if  he 
had  entertained  any  doubt  on  that  subject, 
it  would  have  been  dispelled  by  the  re- 
markable statement  contained  in  the  Bud- 
get brought  forward  on  Friday  evening  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  which 
he  thought  was  free  from  all  taint  or  vice 
of  what  might  be  called  protection;  and  he 
was  content  to  take  it  as  the  best  possible 
test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Government  of 
the  nohle  Earl  opposite.  It  was  impossi- 
ble for  any  man  who  had  been  party  to  that 
Budget  to  come  down  and  talk  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  in  the  strain  of  such 
a  notice  of  Motion,  for  example,  as  stood 
on  the  books  of  that  House  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion in  the  name  of  Sir  John  Pakington. 
But  if  their  Lordships  were  going  to  frame 
a  Resolution  which  should  be  really  worthy 
of  their  Lordships'  House  and  this  subject 
— if  he  (the  Marquess  of  Glanricarde)  was 
going  to  look  simply  to  the  subject  ab- 
stractedly, and  not  to  consider  the  position 
in  which  they  now  were,  or  in  which  the 
other  side  of  the  House  might  be  with  re- 
ference to  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
— it  was  not  to  the  Resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  the  other  House — it  was  not  to 
the  Resolution — which  he  thought  infinitely 
Tki  Marqaen  of  Clanricard€ 


preferable  to  that  adopted — proposed  hj 
Mr.  Villiers,  that  he  would  look;  he  should 
go  no  further  than  the  Journals  of  their 
Lordships'  House,  where  he  found  the  im- 
mortal protest  written  by  Lord  Grenville, 
in  1815,  on  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws,, 
and  which  was  in  entire  conformity  with  his 
own  sentiments.  Their  Lordships  would 
forgive  him  if  he  read  that  memorablo 
document.     It  was  in  these  tehns  : — 

"  Dissentient — 1.  Because  w^  are  adverse  in 
principle  to  all  new  restraints  oji  commerce.  We 
think  it  certain  that  public  pro/perity  is  best  pro- 
moted by  leaTing  uncontrolled  the  free  current  of 
national  industry ;  and  we  wish  rather,  by  weR-con- 
sidered  steps,  to  bring  back  our  commercial  legiaki- 
tion  to  the  straight  at)d  simple  line  of  wisdom,  than 
to  increase  the  deviation  by  subjecting  addkienal 
and  extenslTC  branches  of  the  public  interest  to  fresh 
systems  of  artificial  and  injurious  restriction.  2. 
Because  we  think  that  the  great  practical  rule  (^ 
leaving  all  comi&eroe  unfettered  applies  i|K»r» 
peculiarly,  and  on  still  stronger  grounds  of^stioe 
as  well  as  of  policy,  to  the  com  trade  than  to  any 
other.  Irresistible,  indeed,  must  be  that  necessity 
which  could,  in  our  judgment,  authorise  the  Logia- 
Uture  to  tamper  with  the  sustenance  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  impede  the  free  purchase  and  <a/e  of 
that  article  on  which  depends  the  existence  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  community.  8.  Because 
we  think  that  the  expectations  of  ultimate  benefit 
from  this  measure  are  founded  on  a  delusive 
theory.  We  canuot  persuade  ourselves  that  thi* 
Uw  will  ever  contribute  to  produce  plenty,  cheap- 
ness, or  steadiness  of  price.  So  long  as  it  ope- 
rates at  all,  its  effects  must  be  the  opposite  of 
these.  Monopoly  Is  the  parent  of  scarcity,  of 
deamess,  and  of  uncertainty.  To  cut  off  any  of 
the  sources  of  supply,  can  only  tend  to  lessen  ita 
abundance ;  to  close  agmilst  ourselves  the  cheap- 
est market  for  any  commodity,  must  enhance  th« 
price  at  which  we  purchase  it ;  and  to  confine  the 
consumer  of  com  to  the  produce  of  his  own  coun- 
try, is  to  refuse  to  ourselves  the  benefit  of  that 
provision  which  Providence  itself  has  made  for 
equalising  to  man  the  variations  of  season  and  cf 
climate.  4.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  future 
consequences  of  this  law  at  some  distant  and  un- 
certain period,  we  sec,  with  pain,  that  these  hopes 
must  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a  great  and 
present  evil.  To  compel  the  consumer  to  pur- 
chase corn  nearer  at  home  than  it  might  be  im- 
ported from  abroad,  is  the  immediate  practical 
effect  of  this  law.  In  this  way  alone  can  it  ope- 
rate. Its  present  protection,  its  promised  exten- 
sion of  agriculture  must  result  (if  at  all)  from 
the  profits  which  it  creates  by  keeping  up  the 
price  of  com  to  an  artificial  level.  These  rature 
benefits  are  the  consequences  expected,  but  as  we 
confidently  believe  erroneously  expected,  from 
giving  a  bounty  to  the  grower  of  com,  by  a  tax 
levied  on  its  consumer.  5.  Because  we  think 
that  the  adoption  of  any  permanent  law  for  such  a 
purpose,  required  the  fullest  and  most  laborious 
investigation.  Nor  would  it  have  been  sufilcieot 
for  our  satis&ction,  could  we  have  been  convinced 
of  the  general  policy  of  so  hazardous  an  experi- 
ment. A  still  further  inquii7  would  have  been 
necessary  to  persuade  us  that  the  present  moment 
was  fit  for  its  adoption.  In  such  an  Inquiry  we 
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must  have  had  the  means  of  latisfying  onnelTes 
what  its  immediate  operation  will  be  as  connected 
with  the  Tarious  and  pressing  circumstances  of 
public  difficulty  and  distress  with  which  the  coun- 
try is  now  surrounded  ;  with  the  slate  of  our 
circulation  and  currency ;  of  our  agriculture  and 
mann&otures ;  of  our  internal  and  external  com- 
merce; and,  abore  all,  with  the  condition  and 
'  reward  of  the  industrious  and  labouring  classes  of 
our  community.  On  all  these  particulars,  as  they 
respect  this  question,  we  think  that  Parliament  is 
almost  wholly  uninformed ;  on  all  we  see  reason 
for  the  utmost  anxiety  and  alarm  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  law.  Lastly.  Because,  if  we  could 
approye  of  the  principle  and  purpose  of  this  law, 
we  think  that  no  sufficient  foundation  has  been 
laid  for  its  details.  The  eyidence  before  us,  un- 
■atisfiMtory  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  seems  to  us 
rather  to  disprove  than  to  support  the  propriety 
of  the  high  price  adopted  as  the  standard  of  im- 
portation, and  the  fallacious  mode  by  which  that 
price  is  to  be  ascertained.  And  on  all  these 
grounda  we  are  anxious  to  record  our  dissent 
from  a  measure  so  precipitate  in  its  course,  and, 
as  we  fear,  so  injurious  in  its  consequences." — 
[I  Hanicard^  xxx.  263.] 

These  were  Boand  doctrines — they  were 
sound  doctrines  in  1815,  and  they  were 
sound  then,  and  they  would  be  sound  to 
all  future  years,  supported  as  they  were  by 
increased  knowledge  and  practical  expe- 
rience of  the  subject.  What  effect  on 
such  reasoning  as  this  can  those  transitory 
oiroumstances  have,  to  which  the  noble 
Earl  referred  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Session?  He  said  it  was  to  emigration 
and  the  influx  of  gold  that  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country  was  attributable. 
He  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  would 
say,  thoie  matters  producing  great  effects 
in  themselves,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sound  principles  on  which  their  commercial 
system  had  been  established,  and  to  which 
the  present  prosperity  of  the  country  was 
mainly  to  be  attributed.  He  could  not 
say,  and  no  man  could  be  impious  enough 
to  say,  that  free  trade  alone  would  secure 
them  against  unpropitious  seasons  and  ad- 
rerse  times;  but  experience  proved  thai  in 
seasons  of  adrersity,  to  free  trade  they 
must  resort  for  relief  and  sustenance;  and 
in  the  days  of  prosperity  free  trade  was 
the  best  foundation  they  could  have  to 
prolong  and  establish  that  prosperity.  Was 
It  in  times  of  an  overflow  of  gold,  or  of 
extraordinary  prosperity,  that  the  law  was 
first  altered  ?  No  :  it  was  forced  upon 
their  eonvictions  by  one  of  those  visitations 
of  Providence  that  occasionally  occurred, 
when  it  was  found  the  com  law  would  not 
stand  for  a  moment.  No  man  objected  in 
times  of  distress  to  what  were  called  the 
Orders  in  Council,  or  to  the  sweeping 
away  of  those  com  laws.     And  if  it  be 
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trae,  as  was  well  said  by  the  noble  Earl  on 
the  first  night  of  the  Session,  that  there 
had  been  a  gradual  recurrence  to  pros- 
perity in  the  condition  of  the  people  during 
the  last  three  years,  had  they  not  the 
fullest  practical  proof,  if  practical  proof  be 
wanting,  that  the  only  system  on  which 
the  country  could  rely,  either  in  prosperity 
or  adversity,  was  the  system  of  free  trade  ? 
He  had  no  doubt  that  that  system  would 
never  be  altered;  and  it  was  a  comfort  to 
him  that  the  first  vote  he  gave  when  he 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House, 
and  every  vote  he  had  given  since,  had 
been  in  support  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  The  question  was  then  differently 
situated  from  what  it  was  at  present,  but 
he  had  the  honour  of  seconding  the  Motion 
proposed  by  Lord  Spencer  in  1841,  when 
the  proposition  was  not  for  the  immediate 
and  total  abolition  of  the  duty  on  corn,  but 
for  the  adoption  of  a  moderate  fixed  duty. 
It  was  then  objected,  that  if  they  adopted 
the  proposition  it  would  lead  to  the  repeal 
of  the  com  law  :  He  never  doubted  it,  but 
he  could  not  doubt  also  that  it  would  have 
been  much  better  if  they  had  acceded  to 
that  proposal,  and  the  total  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  com  had  been  made  more  gradual 
than  in  1846.  He  hoped  the  feeling  of 
the  House  would  be  unanimous  that  this 
Resolution  at  least  should  be  adopted.  He 
was  anxious  they  should  at  least  have  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  House,  agreeing  in 
the  great  principle  that  the  commercial 
system  sow  established  should  be  adhered 
to;  for  even  such  a  vote  as  that  would  put 
an  end  to  the  controversy,  and  establish 
free  trade  (whatever  may  take  place  in 
other  countries)  as  the  system  of  this 
country  for  ever. 
Moved  to  resolve — 

"That  this  House,  thankfully  acknowledgmg 
the  general  prosperity,  and  deeply  sensible  of  the 
evils  attending  frequent  changes  in  the  financial 
policy  of  the  country,  adheres  to  the  commercial 
system  recently  established ;  and  would  view  with 
regret  any  renewed  attempt  to  disturb  its  ope- 
ration or  impede  its  further  progress." 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN :  My  Lords, 
I  should  have  been  unwilling  to  disturb 
that  unanimity  which  at  one  time  was 
likely  to  prevail  on  this  occasion;  but, 
at  sll  events,  1  should  have  felt  myself 
constrained  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
this  subject.  My  Lords,  it  may  or  may 
not  be  proper  or  expedient  for  this  House  to 
come  to  some  resolution  or  vote  affirming 
the  policy  of  free  trade  and  that  system  of 
commercial  legislation  which  has  been  r^- 
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eently  eatabliBhed.  For  my  own  part»  I 
could  be  well  pleased  to  have  left  the  mat- 
ter precisely  as  it  now  stands;  and  I 
would  not  myself  have  advised  or  proposed 
any  vote  of  this  description;  and  for  these 
reasons :  I  thmk,  in  tiie  first  place,  that 
this  House  has  ah-eady  pronounced  a  very 
decided  opinion  upon  this  subject.  Since 
the  year  1846  the  whole  course  of  our 
legislation  has  been  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  enactments  then  passed.  We 
have  done  nothing  to  indicate  the  slightest 
intention  towards  any  reaction.  Even  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  and  his  Friends,  when 
they  sat  on  this  side  of  the  House,  not- 
withstanding their  vehement  speeches  and 
the  addresses  they  so  frequently  made  to 
the  House  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  1  re- 
collect, abstained  from  making  any  Motion 
that  had  that  tendency.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  House  never  adopted  any  Motion  that 
could  give  any  indication  of  a  tendency  to 
reaction  towuds  the  old  system.  That 
being  the  case,  we  are  the  same  body  as 
we  were  at  that  time*-*we  are  not,  like  the 
House  of  Commons,  a  changing  body,  in 
whose  case  an  appeal  to  the  people  was 
required  to  know  what  the  opinions  of  that 
House  on  the  subject  might  be.  Owe 
opinion  may,  therefore,  be  clearly  taken 
now,  according  to  all  experience  and  pre« 
cedent,  to  be  precisely  as  it  was  pronounced 
in  the  year  1846;  therefore,  1  should,  for 
these  reasons,  see  no  necessity  to  call  upon 
the  House  to  come  to  any  fresh  decision 
upon  the  subject.  Another  reason  why 
1  think  any  vote  on  this  subject  unne* 
cessary  is,  that  it  is  net,  in  my  opinion,  a 
vote  to  which  your  Lordships  can  come 
vrith  any  practical  result,  or  which  can  be 
of  the  slightest  importance  on  this  subject. 
1  believe  the  question  of  the  com  laws  is 
settled  finally  and  irrevocably,  and  that 
whatever  your  vote  be  it  will  not  affect  it. 
If  it  be  in  a&mation,  you  will  only  afiirm 
that  which  has  been  already  firmly  estab- 
lished'; if,  unfortunately,  it  should  be  ad- 
verse to  that  system,  while  I  should  regret 
it  for  the  sake  of  your  Lordships*  charac- 
ter, it  would  only  exhibit  the  impotence  of 
this  House  when  opposed  to  the  voice  of 
reason  and  the  strong  desire  and  feeling  of 
the  county.  1  say  that  this  question  is 
settled.  When  I  look  to  what  has  recently 
taken  place — when  I  look  to  the  result  of 
the  last  elections-^when  1  look  at  the  un- 
equivocal demonstration  of  public  opinion 
— when  I  look  to  the  late  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  hear  the  declarations  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  themselv6s»  I  take 
Th^  Earl  of  Aherdein 


it  for  granted  that  the  question  is  not  only 
settled,  but  that  the  time  is  come  when  I 
may,  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  inti- 
mate of  the  friends  of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  this  House,  feel  myself  fully  justi- 
fied in  congratulating  the  friends  of  that 
geat  Minister  —  in  congratulating  the 
ouse  and  the  country — on  the  finaJ  and 
complete  success  of  that  system  for  which 
he  suffered  so  much,  and  for  which  he 
made  great  sacrifices.  I  trust  1  may  be- 
lieve that  the  contest  of  the  last  six  years 
is  now  finally  closed,  and  that  the  name  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  was  pursued  with 
so  much  persevering  an^  relentless  hos- 
tility, may  now  be  received  with  blessings, 
and  remembered  as  that  of  the  benefactor 
of  his  country.  1  cannot,  perhaps,  expect 
that  noble  Lords  opposite  will  join  with  me 
in  using  this  language;  nevertheless,  it  is 
the  language  that  has  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  feeling  which 
it  expresses  is  deeply  impressed  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  I  have  said  that  1 
do  not  see  the  necessity  of  calling  upon 
this  House  for  any  resolution  or  any  vote 
on  this  subject;  but  1  must  confess  that  1 
never  did  expect  to  see  such  a  Resolutien 
submitted  to  us  as  that  which  is  now  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Marquess.  When  the 
noble  Marquess  annomiced  his  intention 
of  moving  a  Resolution  on  the  subjeet,  1 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  about  to 
move  the  adoption  of  the  Resolution  which 
passed  the  House  6i  Commons  by  an  over- 
whelming majority.  The  noble  Marquess 
stated  that  that  was  his  intention,  and 
even  to-night  he  has  declared  that  he  pre- 
fers the  Commons'  Resolution  to  the  one 
he  himself  moved.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
comprehend  why  that  Resolution  shonld  be 
objected  to  by  the  noble  Lords  opposite. 
My  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment-certainly,  on  the  first  occasion 
when  the  noble  Marquess  introduced  the 
subject  in  this  House,  stated  that  the  Re- 
solutions agreed  to  by  the  Commons  did 
not  proceed  from  the  Government,  but  were 
the  result  of  a  compromise  in  some  other 
quarter.  But  what  difference  does  this 
make?  It  is  a  compromise  I  admit, 
but  if  you  accept  the  compromise,  surely 
you  are  as  much  bound  to  assent  as  cor- 
dially, if  you  act  in  good  faitii,  to  the 
compromise,  as  if  the  original  proposi- 
tion had  been  adopted.  I,  therefore,  can- 
not understand  the  motive  for  the  objection 
to  it,  or  what  difference  there  is  between 
its  originating  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Government  accepting  it— 
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particularly  when  tbey  consider  the  suc- 
cess of  that  Resolution  as  a  species  of 
triumph.     But  when  the  nohle  Earl  oh- 
jeoted  to  the  Resolution  of  the  Commons 
when  proposed  hj  the  nohle  Marquees,  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  not  onginated  with 
the  Goveromentt  the  nohle  Marquess  set 
himself  right  on  that  point,  hecause  he 
afterwards  proposed  a  Resolution  that  was 
placed  on  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons hj  a  distinguished  Member  of  Her 
Majesty's  Goyemment.     That  Resolution 
is,  I  confess,  not  at  all  to  my  taste,  and  I 
would  not  willingly  have  approved  of  it  if 
it  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  noble 
Marquess;  but  at  least  it  did  acknowledge 
some  benefits  to  have  arisen  from  this  sys- 
tem which  we  support;  and  the  advantages 
that  are  accruing  to  the  country  from  the 
system  of  free  trade  and  unrestricted  com- 
petition were  to  a  certain  extent  admitted. 
But  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Goyemment  did  not  give  that  Resolution 
either  his  approbation,  and  he  laid  upon 
the  table,  or  suggested  to  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, the  Resolution  which  we  are  now 
considering.      I  am  bound    to  take   for 
granted,  and  to  belieye,  that  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, in  moving  this  Resolution*  thinks, 
and  is  convinced,  that  l^e  is  acting  favour- 
ably to  the  interests  of  that  cause  which 
he  has  long  supported.     I  must  sa^,  how- 
ever, that  if  I  did  not  feel  that  this  ques- 
tion was  removed  altogether  beyond  your 
power  and  control,  and  that  the  country 
entertain  a  very  different  opinion,  I  should 
feel  some  degree  of  apprehension.     I  think 
that  this  Resolution  would  be  a  greater 
step  to  reaction  than  any  we  have  seen 
since  the  year  1846.      What  is  this  Reso- 
lution ?     This  Resolution  asserts  that "  the 
House,  thankfully  acknowledging  the  gene* 
ral  prosperity,  and  deeply  sensible  of  the 
evils  attending  frequent  changes  in  the 
financial  policy  of  the  country,  adheres  to 
the  commercial  system  recently  establish- 
ed, and  would  view  with  regret  any  re- 
newed attempt  to  disturb  its  operation,  or 
impede  its  ^rther  progress."     Let  your 
Lordships  just  observe  the  terms  of  this 
Resolution:    first,   you  acknowledge   the 
general  prosperity;   but  you  do  not  attri- 
bute this  prosperity  to  any  cause — ^you  at- 
tribute it  to  Providence.      Well,  I  am  the 
last  man  to  deny  that  all  the  good  we 
possess  is  due  to  the  bounty  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence;  but  in  this  case  I  must 
say  that  Providence  has  blessed  human 
agency,  and  we  have  a  right  to  attribute 
the  general  prosperity  in  a  great  measure 


to  that  system  which  has  been  recently  es- 
tablished in  this  country.  Then  you  go  on 
to  state  that  you  adhere  to  this  system, 
and  you  would  regret  to  see  it  impeded. 
Why  ?  Because  the  change  would  be  in- 
convenient— ^because  you  deeply  feel  the 
inconvenience  of  variations  and  changes 
in  our  commercial*  policy.  But  surely  a 
change  is  as  inconvenient  from  a  bad  sys- 
tem to  a  good  one,  as  from  a  good  one  to  a 
bad  one — 

The  Earl  of  DERBY:  The  word  is 
"evils,"  not  "inconvenience."  If  the 
noble  Earl  wishes  to  make  comments  upon 
the  Resolution,  let  him  at  all  events  take 
care  that  he  is  commenting  upon  that 
which  it  contains. 

The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN:    I  assure 
the  noble  Earl  that  I  will  not  make  any 
comment  but  what  I  conscientiously  feel  to 
be  applicable  to  the  Resolution.    My  varia- 
tion from  the  literal  terms  of  the  Resolu- 
tion was  quite  unintentional — I   did   not 
now  read  the  exact  words  of  the  Resolu- 
tion, thinking  the  substance  would  be  suffi- 
cient.    The  Resolution  is  precisely  in  sub- 
stance  what  I   have    stated,   the    words 
being,  "  deeply  sensibly  of  the  evils,"  in- 
stead of  the  "  inconvenience,"  as  I  stated. 
You  acknowledge  the  "  evils"  of  frequent 
change;   so  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
**  evil"  exists  as  much  when  the  change  is 
from  bad  to  good,  as  when  it  is  from  good 
to  bad.     I  s^  further,  that,  looking  to  this 
Resolution,  the  logical  and  fair  inference 
is,  that  you  would  change  if  you  could  do 
so  without  exposing  yourselves  to   evils. 
Supposing  it  is  only  the  evils  attending 
change  you  would  prevent,  then  I  say  the 
inference  is  that  you  would  change  were  it 
not  for  the  evils  that  would  attend  it.   That 
is  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  adhering  to 
the   system  which  you  profess  to   adopt. 
No,  my  Lords,  if  you  adhere  to  that  sys- 
tem, it  is  because  it  is  wise,  and  just,  and 
beneficial :    and  that  is  what  I  should  like 
you  to  vote.      I  therefore  think  the  Reso- 
lution placed  on  the  Commons*  Votes  with 
the  acceptance  of  the   Government  infi- 
nitely preferable  to   that  moved  by  the 
noble  Marquess;    and  it  was  framed  stu- 
diously to  meet  the  convenience  of  the 
party  which  acts  with  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site, and  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  them. 
Although,  I  say,  I  should  like  to  vote  that 
the  system  of  free  trade  is  wise,  just,  and 
beneficial,  I  do  not  call  on  your  Lordships 
to  join  in  that  vote,  nor  do  I  expect  you  to 
do  so;  but,  at  the  same  time,  1  must  pro- 
test against  being  any  party  to-the  suj^rt 
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of  a  Resolution  which  is  immeasurahly  he- 
low  the  amount  of  my  own  convictions  on 
the  suhject.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  at 
large  into  the  question;  hut  I  could  not 
help  expressing  the  strong  feeling  I  enter- 
tain of  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  Resolu- 
tion to  its  professed  object. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  that  he  had 
no  doubt  that  the  object  of  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  was  identical  with  that  of  his 
noble  Friend  near  him.  He  believed  it 
was  his  sincere  and  earnest  wish  that  the 
long-vexed  question  of  free  trade  or  pro- 
tection should  be  finally  settled,  and  that 
Parliament  should  give  a  pledge,  as  far  as 
it  was  able,  that  in  future  their  commer- 
cial and  financial  system  should  be  based 
upon  the  principle  of  unrestricted  competi- 
tion. That  he  believed  to  be  the  sincere 
wish  of  the  noble  Earl,  and  to  be  likewise 
the  object  which  his  noble  Friend  had  in 
view  in  proposing  this  Resolution.  He 
believed  that  the  desire  of  all  parties  was, 
that  in  the  present  Parliament  they  should 
not  lose  the  ground  which  had  been  gained 
in  past  years  ;  and  that,  although  the 
question  of  free  trade  had  been  re-opened 
by  the  Government  on  its  first  accession 
to  power,  they  would  now  counteract  any 
evil  effects  which  might  have  thence  arisen, 
and  place  themselves  in  the  same  position 
as  after  the  passing  of  the  great  Act  of 
1846.  He  believed  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  the  noble  Lords  thought  that 
if  this  question,  which  had  been  re-opened, 
was  to  be  again  settled,  and  finally  set- 
tled, as  the  system  of  policy  to  be  adopted, 
their  Lordships*  House  should  not  be  pass- 
ed over,  but  should  be  in  some  way  con- 
sulted, or  at  least  considered.  He  believed 
that  both  the  noble  Lords  saw  the  necessity 
of  passing  some  Resolution  in  that  House; 
and  if  that  was  their  opinion,  ho  agreed 
with  them  on  that  point.  He  thought 
that  except  such  a  Resolution  was  passed, 
embodying  the  opinions  their  Lordships 
wished  to  express  on  the  subject,  no  pledge 
would  have  been  given  by  Parliament  to 
the  country.  It  was  not  by  one  branch  of 
the  Legislature  that  it  should  be  passed, 
but  by  both;  and  he  considered  that  a 
Resolution  passed  by  their  Lordships* 
House  must  produce  a  considerable  effect 
in  the  country.  That  House  peculiarly 
represented  the  landed  interest,  and  such 
a  pledge  from  them  would  afford  the  firm- 
est assurance  with  regard  to  their  inten- 
tions. The  commercial  and  mercantile  in- 
terests had  given  pledge  after  pledge  and 
"^te  after  vote  on  the  question,  and  what 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen 


was  wanting  was  a  pledge  from  the  landed 
interest,  which  had  hitherto  been  consci- 
entiously opposed  to  the  measure,  that  in 
future  the  policy  established  in  1846  would 
not  be  disturbed.  So  far  he  agreed  with 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  intentions  of 
both  the  noble  Lords;  but  then  came  the 
question  how  it  was  to  be  done,  and  it 
appeared  to  him  that  there  was  only  one 
course  to  take,  and  that  was  the  straight- 
forward and  simple  course  of  adopting  the 
Resolution  passed  in  the  other  House  with 
the  assent  of  the  Government,  voted  for 
in  the  other  House  by  some  leading  Mem- 
bers of  what  once  was  called  the  Protec- 
tionist party,  and  carried  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  By  doing  so,  they  would 
concur  in  and  endorse  the  opinion  of  the 
other  HouE(e,  and  thus  give  a  double  se- 
curity to  the  country.  He  owned  he 
could  not  see  any  difficulty  in  the  adoption 
of  it;  and  if  there  was  any  difficulty,  the 
last  quarter  from  which  he  should  expect 
an  objection  to  come  was  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  There  might  be  a  difficulty 
to  get  some  ultra  parties  to  agree  to  it 
who  wished  to  adhere  to  what  were  now 
called  "obsolete"  opinions.  They  could 
not  expect  unanimity,  but  of  this  he  had 
felt  sure,  that  at  least  they  would  have  all 
the  Members  of  the  Government  with 
them;  also,  that  they  would  have  noble 
Lords  at  his  side  of  the  House  with  them, 
and  that  they  might  even  hope  for  the 
support  of  those  who  did  not  think  the 
Resolution  went  far  enough.  He  agreed 
perfectly  with  the  description  given  by  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  of  what  the  Resolution 
ought  to  be.  The  noble  Earl  said  it  ought 
to  be  framed  so  as  not  to  take  such  a 
retrospective  view  as  would  reflect  upon 
the  conduct  of  those  who  firmly,  conscien- 
tiously, and  ably,  had  opposed  the  mea- 
sures of  1846.  Certainly  he  agreed  that 
the  Resolution  should  be  such  as  in  no 
way  to  insult  or  reflect  upon  the  conduct 
of  those  who  had  acted  the  part  of  Oppo- 
sition in  that  year.  But  did  the  Resolution 
passed  by  the  other  House  do  that  ?  Was 
it  possible  that  that  Resolution  could  have 
done  it,  when  they  looked  to  the  names  of 
the  men  who  voted  for  it?  Would  the 
Government  themselves  support  a  Resolu- 
tion that  reflected  upon  the  conduct  of 
every  Member  of  the  Government  ?  Would 
such  leading  men  connected  with  the  agri- 
cultural interest  as  Mr.  Cayley,  and  others 
who  supported  it,  vote  for  that  Resolution 
if  it  were  a  reflection  on  the  conduct  of 
the  landed  interest  in  past  times  ?     He 
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roust  consider  tbat  the  Resolution  pass 
in  the  other  House  reflected  in  no  way 
those  who  formed  the  Opposition  in  past 
years.     The  noble  Earl  opposite  also  wish- 
ed th^t  the  Kesolution  should  be  framed 
so  as  not  to  imply  that  free  trade  was  tbe 
sole  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country; 
but  the  Resolution  passed  by  the  other 
House  did  not  imply  anything  of  the  sort; 
it  merely  stated  that  the  admission  of  com 
had  cheapened  food»  and  materially  tended 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country.     He  agreed 
that  it  should  not  be  said  to  be  exclusively 
the  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
because  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
importation  of  gold  had  a  considerable  in- 
fluence.    He  thought  it  must  be  apparent 
that,  considering  the  nature  of  the  law 
regulating  the  Bank  Charter,  the  importa- 
tion of  gold  had  an  influence;   but  the 
main  reason  for  the    prosperity  of   the 
country  no  doubt  had  been  the  cheapening 
of  food.     He  presumed   the   noble   Earl 
was  prepared  to  affirm  tbat  assertion,  for 
it   was    to  be   found    in   the   Resolution 
drawn    up    by   the    Cabinet    themselves, 
and  proposed   as  an  Amendment  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Resolution  passed  by  the  other 
House  appeared  to  him  (Lord  Beaumont) 
to  have  nothing  objectionable  in  it.     The 
noble  Earl,  however,  actually  declined  to 
agree  to  the  Resolution  which  had  been 
passed  by  such  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  the  other  House,  and  which  had  ob- 
tained the  support  of  his  own  Colleagues 
in   that  House.      What  other  conclusion 
could  be  drawn  from  such  an  objection  than 
that  the  noble  Earl  believed,  in  the  other 
House  a  Resolution  had  been  adopted  which 
materially  reflected  on  the  conduct  of  those 
who  had  been  opposed  tt>  tbe  free-trade 
policy.     This  was  a  dilemma  from  which 
the  noble  Earl  could  not  escape;  he  must 
either  believe  the  Resolution  to  be  such 
that  its  adoption  by  Governluent   was  a 
condemnation  of  themselves,  or  that  it  was 
altogether  unobjectionable.     The  conduct 
of  the  noble  Earl  was  inexplicable,  it  was 
contradictory,  it  condemned  here  what  it 
approved  of  elsewhere,  and  he  Lord  Beau- 
mont thought  the  whole  position  of  things 
so  extraordinary,  that  he  felt  justified  in 
coming  forward  at  the  eleventh  hour  and 
proposing  an  Amendment.     On  the  noble 
Earl's  objecting   to  the  same  Resolution 
that  had  been  passed  by  the  Commons, 
the  noble  Marquess  showed    his  compla- 
cency by  withdrawing  it.      He  next  pro- 
posed to  move  the  Amendment  suggested 


in  the  other  House  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  agreed  to  at  a  Cabinet 
Council.     Even  that  was  objected  to  by 
the  noble  Earl.     The  complacent  Marquess 
again  gave  way :  he  withdrew  the  second 
as  he  had  done  the  first  Resolution.     The 
noble  Earl  then  suggested  a  Resolution  him- 
self. What  did  the  noble  Marquess  do  then  ? 
He  complacently  agreed  to  accept  it.     He 
(Lord  Beaumont)  thought  that  the  good 
nature  of  the  noble  Marquess  would  have 
been  exhausted  by  this.     But  tbe  noble 
Earl   went    a   little    further.      He    said, 
•*  Now  that  you  have  abandoned  your  ori- 
ginal Resolution,  have  withdrawn  your  se- 
cond Resolution,  and  have   accepted  my 
words,  do  me  a  little  favour  and  propose 
them  yourself. "     That  scene  passed  rap- 
idly before  the  House  on  Thursday  night. 
In  a  few  minutes  not  only  did  the  noble 
Marquess   abandon   his  original  and  his 
second  intentions,  and  accept  the  words  of 
the  noble  Earl,  but  he  also  undertook  to 
propose  the  Resolution  of  Government — 
and  this  he  did  in  two  minutes  after  he 
had  had  heard  its  terms.     He  (Lord  Beau- 
mont) was  himself  so  surprised  and  aston- 
ished at  what  passed,  that  he  did  not  know 
where  he  was;  whether  his  noble  Friend 
(the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  had  turned 
Protectionist,   or   what  was  the  state  of 
things.      The  whole  appeared  to  him  such 
a  scene  of  confusion,  that  though  he  dis- 
approved  of  the    arrangement   that   was 
come  to,  and  was  rather  ashamed  of  the 
occurrence  of  so  undignified  a  scene  in  the> 
House  of  Lords,  he  was  so  taken  by  sur- 
prise that  he  could  not  get  up  to  give  no- 
tice of  any  Motion.     He  had  since  then 
reflected  upon  the  subject;  and  he  could 
not  conceive  that  any  advantage,  but  on 
tbe    contrary    that    great    disadvantage, 
would  be  derived  from  adopting  the  Reso- 
lution now  before  their  Lordships.      He 
was  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  some- 
thing being  done  in  that  House,  and  he 
was  at  the  same  time  convinced,  that  the 
only  proper,  effective,  and  simple  plan  was 
to  adopt  the  Resolution  which  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  other  House,  and  to  place 
it  on  their  Lordships'  Votes.     Had  it  not 
been  for  what  fell  from   the  noble  Earl 
opposite  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  House 
doing  anything  at  all,  he  might  have  been 
contented  to  have  rested  the  Amendment 
which  he  should  propose,  upon  the  grounds 
he  had  already  stated.     But  the  propriety 
of  that  House  coming  to  any  resolution 
having   been   doubted,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  state  the  reasons 
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which  struck  him  in  farour  of  such  a 
course.  The  noble  Earl  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  was  some  months  ago 
called  to  power;  not  in  consequence  of  any 
immediate  act  of  his  own — not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  successful  Motion,  or  in 
short,  of  any  proceeding  in  which  he  had 
taken  part.  The  noble  Earl  thus  entrust- 
ed with  the  Government  was  perfectly 
free  to  adopt  what  course  he  liked  with 
regard  to  the  question  of  protection  and 
free  trade.  It  was  true  he  long  ably  led 
an  Opposition,  the  chief  bond  amongst 
whom  was  the  principle  of  protection;  but 
called  as  he  was  thus  suddenly  to  power — 
not  in  consequence  of  any  Motion  he  had 
made  in  favour  of  protection,  not  having 
pledged  himself  to  a  positive  Motion,  but 
having  merely  expressed  his  opinions  in 
Opposition — he  was  perfectly  free  when  he 
acceded  to  office  to  adopt  what  course  he 
pleased  on  these  questions.  And  had  he 
forthwith  announced  that  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  what  had  happened  since 
1846,  he  thought  it  would  be  just,  wise, 
and  beneficial  to  continue  the  course  of 
policy  which  was  then  adopted,  he  (Lord 
Beaumont)  thought  that  he  would  have 
been  fully  justified  in  so  doing,  nor  would 
the  noble  Earl  ever  have  heard  from  him 
one  word  of  condemnation.  The  noble 
Earl,  however,  did  not  say  that  he  was 
prepared  either  to  adopt  or  to  abandon 
protection;  he  reversed  what  was  the  con- 
stitutional view  of  the  province  of  Govern- 
ment— ^for  instead  of  doing  as  all  other 
Goveraments  had  done,  and  laying  down 
a  certain  policy  and  leaving  the  country  to 
decide  upon  it,  he  declined,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  to  propound  any  positive 
policy  on  the  subject,  and  went  to  the 
country  in  order  that  it  might  tell  him 
what  he  was  to  do.  Now,  he  (Lord  Beau- 
mont) maintained  that  this  was  not  a  con- 
stitutional proceeding,  and  that  it  was  an 
unfortunate  and  dangerous  precedent.  He 
did  not  blame  any  noble  Lords  for  chan- 
ging their  opinions  on  this  subject,  or  for 
seeing  the  necessity  under  the  circum- 
stances— whatever  might  have  been  their 
predilections — of  abiding  by  the  policy 
which  had  been  adopted;  but  for  a  Go- 
vernment not  to  lay  down  a  line  of  policy 
at  all  for  six  or  eight  months,  and  then  to 
take  it  from  the  country,  was,  he  must 
maintain,  an  unconstitutional  and  dan- 
gerous proceeding.  But  still,  when  the 
noble  Earl  took  this  course  he  gave  certain 
pledges.  He  said  that  he  would  leave  the 
Lord  Beaumont 


question  open  to  the  country,  and  would 
carry  out  their  ^decision.  This,  he  (Lord 
Beaumont)  must  say,  the  noble  Earl  had 
done.  He  did  leave  the  question  open — 
to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  he  allowed 
some  Members  of  the  Government  to  speak 
in  favour  of  protection,  and  others  in  favour 
of  free  trade.  The  country  had  now  spoken 
out,  and  by  a  majority  had  declaimed  in 
favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  policy 
which  had  been  recently  adopted;  and  the 
noble  Earl  had  fulfilled  the  pledge  he  gave 
to  call  Parliament  together  in  the  autumn 
to  consider  and  determine  the  future  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  country.  Nor  could 
he  condemn  the  terms  in  which  the  Queen's 
Speech  on  the  opening  of  Parliament  was 
couched.  The  noble  Earl  rightly  thought 
that  it  was  not  proper  to  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Sovereign  any  very  strong  or 
positive  expressions  of  opinion  upon  the 
course  of  policy  to  be  adopted.  What  was 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  show 
the  intention  of  the  Government  and  the 
Parliament  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
country?  The  Government  said,  '•  Wait 
until  we  come  to  the  Budget,  and  you  will 
see  that  our  Budget  will  be  in  conformity 
with  free  trade."  Other  parties,  however, 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  case  as  it  stood 
— they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  decla- 
rations of  the  Government,  though  the 
noble  Earl  had  certainly  made  a  very  clear 
statement  during  the  debate  on  the  Address 
— about  which  he  (Lord  Beaumont)  never 
had  any  doubt  as  to  his  opinion.  It 
was,  however,  still  thought  by  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was 
necessary  that  such  a  Resolution  should  be 
passed  as  should  show  the  country,  and  also 
foreign  Powers,  what  we  were  about  to  do, 
and  should  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 
As  the  Government  did  nothing,  a  Resolu- 
tion was  brought  forward  by  these  parties, 
worded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  good 
ground  for  the  objection,  that  it  reflected 
too  much  upon  the  past  conduct  of  some 
parties.  The  Government  then  proposed  a 
Resolution  of  their  own  ;  subsequently 
another  Resolution  was  proposed,  which  the 
Government  accepted.  Talk  of  a  compro- 
mise on  this— -it  was  nothing  of  the  sort — 
the  Government  liked  the  second  Resolution 
so  much  that  they  withdrew  their  own  Re- 
solution and  adopted  it.  The  case  was 
infinitely  stronger  than  if  they  had  chosen 
between  that  Resolution  and  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton.  Then 
it  might  be  said  that  they  adopted  it  as  a 
compromise ;  but  what  they  actually  did 
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was  to  adopt  it  in  the  plaoo  of  the  Resola^ 
tion  framed  by  themselyes.  Indeed,  if  he 
was  not  mistaken,  the  Government  them- 
selyefi  moved  this  third  Reaolation.  The 
Government  had,  he  thought,  up  to  this 
point,  folfilled  all  their  pledges,  and  had 
done  as  much  as  they  could  to  bind  this 
Parliament.  What  remained,  however,  was 
to  get  that  pledge  of  the  House  of  Com-* 
mens  endorsed  by  that  House  of  Parliament^ 
so  that  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Legislature 
(including  that  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
the  Representatives  of  the  landed  interest) 
might  be  fully  expressed.  But  here,  at  the 
last  moment,  the  noble  Earl  paused ;  and 
by  refusing  to  accent  the  Resolution  already 
adopted  by  his  Cofleagues  in  the  Govern' 
ment,  he  was  undoing  what  had  already 
been  done;  he  was  re-opening  the  case 
and  throwing  doubts  on  the  sincerity  of 
many  parties,  and  casting  a  slur  on  those 
who  voted  for  this  Resolution  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament ;  and  he  was  running 
the  risk  of  enabling  foreign  Powers  to  say 
that  we  were  not  sincere— that  the  great 
landed  interest  as  represented  by  the  House 
of  Lords  had  refused  to  pledge  itself  to  free 
trade,  and  that  even  the  Government  saw 
the  case  so  strongly  that  it  had  introduced 
a  Resolution  which  had  been  described  as  a 
reactionary  Resolution  by  the  noble  Earl 
near  him  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen),  who,  of 
all  persons,  should  be  accustomed  to  the 
diplomatic  way  of  viewing  these  things. 
On  these  grounds  he  was  prepared  to  move 
the  Resolution  as  passed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  an  Amendment  on  the  Motion 
of  the  noble  Marquess ;  and  he  did  intreat 
the  House  and  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  to  adopt  that  Resolution, 
and  thus  to  place  the  House  of  Lords  in 
one  of  the  most  noble  and  exalted  positions 
which  could  be  occupied  by  any  public 
body,  namely,  that  while  many  of  them 
still  thought  Uiat  their  interests  would  be 
benefited  by  the  contrary  system,  they 
yet  come  forward  to  sacrifice  those  imagined 
interests,  and,  disregarding  their  former 
predilections  and  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
their  own  opinions,  to  declare  that  the 
great  measure  of  1846,  having  been  the 
means  of  doing  great  good  to  the  masses 
of  the  people,  having  miunly  contributed 
to  their  welfare,  having  fed  the  hungry 
and  relieved  the  destitute,  they,  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  representing  the  landed  in- 
terest, were  prepared  to  come  forward,  and 
in  the  most  clear,  straightforward,  and 
loyal  manner  to  endorse  and  support  the 
Resolution  adopted  in  the  other  House,  and 


thus  to  show  that  the  Legislature  and  the 
Government  were  of  one  mind  upon  this 
subject,  and  were  agreed  in  support  of  the 
free-trade  policy  involved  in  that  measure. 
The  Lord  eoncluded  by  moving  an  Amend- 
ment— 

" To  leave  out  fivm  *  That*  to  the  End  of  the 
Motion  for  the  Purpose  of  inserting — 

'*  *  It  ii  the  Opinion  of  this  House  that  the  im- 
proved Condition  of  the  Country,  and  especially 
of  the  Industrious  Classes,  is  mainly  the  Result 
of  recent  Legislation,  which  has  established  the 
Principle  of  unrestricted  Competition,  has  abol- 
ished Taxes  imposed  for  the  Purposes  of  Protec- 
tion, and  has  thereby  diminished  the  Cost  and 
increased  the  Abundance  of  the  principal  Articles 
of  the  Food  of  the  People  : 

" '  That  it  is  the  Opinion  of  this  House  that  this 
Policy,  firmly  maintained  and  prudently  extended, 
will,  without  inflietmg  Injury  on  any  important 
Interest,  best  enable  the  Industry  of  the  Country 
to  bear  its  Burthens,  and  will  thereby  most  surely 
promote  the  Welfiure  and  Contentment  of  the 
People : 

"  *  That  this  House  will  be  ready  to  take  into 
Consideration  any  Measwes  consistent  with  these 
Princtplea,  which,  in  pursoanee  of  Her  Majesty's 
gracious  Speech  and  Becommendation,  may  be 
laid  before  it.'  " 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  My  Lords,  I 
certainly  was  desirous  of  waiting  some- 
what longer  hefore  I  addressed  the  House, 
in  order  that  I  might  know  what  view 
your  Lordships  generally  take  of  the  posi- 
tion in  which  we  are  at  present  placed,  and 
of  the  Motion  and  the  Amendment  now 
hefore  you.  But  as  no  noble  Lord  appears 
to  be  inclined  to  rise  after  the  Question 
has  been  put,  I  feel  it  my  duty  not  to 
allow  this  question  to  pass  in  absolute  si- 
lence on  my  part,  although  I  shall  enter 
but  very  shortly  upon  the  general  topics 
which  are  considered  to  be  involved  in  the 
Resolution  and  the  Amendment.  I  am  de- 
sirous, in  the  first  place,  of  calling  your 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  nosition  in  which 
the  subject  is  now  placed  by  that  which 
took  place  in  this  House  in  the  course  of 
last  week.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
your  Lordships  that  on  Tuesday  last  the 
noble  Marquess  who  has  brought  forward 
this  Motion  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
move  a  Resolution  upon  the  subject  of  the 
free-trade  policy  of  the  country,  without  at 
the  time  giving  notice  of  the  precise  terms 
in  which  he  intended  to  bring  the  question 
forward.  In  the  course  of  a  short  conver- 
sation which  took  place  on  that  occasion,  I 
stated  to  the  noble  Marquess  the  grounds 
on  which  I  hoped  that  this  House  would  be 
spared  the  necessity  of  any  conflict  of  opin- 
ion upon  this  subject.  I  stated  that,  in 
my  opinion,  it  was  most  desirable  that  the 
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past  should  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  and 
that  your  Lordships  should  look  to  that 
which  is  really  important — the  future  policy 
of  the  Government  of  this  country,  and  the 
principles  upon  which  our  commercial  policy 
is  to  be  based.  And  I  then  state'd  to  the 
noble  Marquess — although  I  had  not  writ- 
ten anything  down — the  substance  of  an 
Amendment  which  I  wished  to  submit  to 
his  consideration,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
whether  it  would  not  meet  the  views  of 
himself  and  his  friends.  My  Lords,  it  was 
then  the  intention  of  the  noble  Marquess, 
if  he  brought  forward  any  question,  to 
have  given  notice  on  the  Tuesday  for  this 
day,  so  that  noble  Lords  in  the  country 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  come  up  to 
record  their  opinions,  and  that  those  re- 
maining in  London,  if  any  important  dis- 
cussion should  seem  likely  to  arise,  might 
not  leave  town,  but  might  remain  here.  I 
then  suggested  to  the  noble  Marquess  that 
he  should  take  the  course  of  postponing  his 
final  decision  on  the  subject  until  Thurs- 
day, and  that  in  that  case,  if  he  still  per- 
sisted in  his  intention  of  moving  a  Resolu- 
tion to  which  I  felt  that  considerable  ob- 
jection would  be  made  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  he  should  then  extend  the  period 
of  the  notice  so  as  to  give  the  same  time  for 
its  consideration  and  of  the  Amendment, 
and  for  the  attendance  of  the  House,  as  he 
had  originally  intended.  When  I  came 
down  to  the  House  on  Thursday,  the  noble 
Marquess  met  me  in  the  ante-room,  and 
proffered  to  show  me  the  precise  Resolution 
which  he  was  about  to  move.  I  had  by 
that  time  written  down  the  words  of  the 
Resolution  which  I  proposed  to  ask  your 
Lordships  to  adopt,  and  upon  which  words 
I  ventured  to  think  there  would  be  that 
which  the  noble  Marquess — sincerely,  I 
have  no  doubt — professes  to  desire,  and 
which  I  think  all  your  Lordships  would  ad- 
mit to  be  desirable — a  unanimous  concur- 
rence in  the  vien  to  be  taken  by  this 
House.  I  placed  these  words  in  the  noble 
Marquess's  hands.  He  did  not  immediately 
return  them  to  me.  He  stated,  and  stated 
very  properly,  that  before  he  could  adopt 
them  he  must  consult  with  his  friends. 
Who  those  friends  were  with  whom  he 
consulted  I  know  not ;  but  I  do  know  that 
a  very  considerable  period  elapsed,  during 
which  we  were  waiting  for  the  noble  Mar- 
quess :  and  when  he  returned  into  the 
House  he  stated  to  me  that  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  to  adopt  my  words,  although 
he  would  wish  to  place  upon  record  the 
words  which  he  himself  had  suggested; 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


that  he  was  quite  willing  to  accept  as  a 
substitute  the  words  I  had  proposed,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  division  of  opinion 
among  your  Lordships  upon  this  subject. 
In  consequence  of  that  the  scene  took  place 
which  the  noble  Baron  who  spoke  last  has 
somewhat  humorously  described,  but  which 
was  by  no  means  that  series  of  concessions 
on  the  part  of  the  noble  Marquess  to  de- 
mands on  my  part  which  he  has  represented. 
I  suggested  certain  words,  and  the  noble 
Marquess  stated,  that  although  he  prefer- 
red his  own  words,  yet  to  obtain  unanimity, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  division,  and 
to  render  unnecessary  the  attendance  of 
Peers  on  a  future  day,  he  was  willing  to 
accept  my  words ;  on  which  I  put  them 
across  the  table  to  him,  and  said,  "  Per- 
haps, if  that  be  the  case,  you  had  better 
move  them  yourself,  to  avoid  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  hostile  Amendment  being 
moved."  That  was  the  scene  which  took 
place;  and,  for  my  own  part,  so  far  from 
thinking  that  it  was  a  scene  discreditable  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  I  think  it  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  manner  in  which  political  oppo- 
nents in  this  House  are  in  the  habit — and 
always,  I  hope,  will  be  in  the  habit — of 
dealing  with  each  other — vdth  frankness 
and  courtesy;  and,  so  far  as  possible,  of 
endeavouring  to  conciliate  opposed  opinions^ 
rather  than  unnecessarily  to  embitter  dif- 
ferences, and  to  have  recourse  to  unneces- 
sary divisions.  The  noble  Baron  must  have 
been  aware  that,  in  consequence  of  that 
conversation,  no  division  was  expected,  and 
that,  but  for  what  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered technical  grounds,  the  Motion  might 
have  been  put  and  carried  that  very  even- 
ing. That  was  on  Thursday.  But  the 
noble  Baron  says,  that  he  was  taken  bo 
entirely  by  surprise  that  he  lost  the  power 
of  speech.  Now  I  must  say  that,  when 
the  noble  Baron  loses  the  power  of  speech, 
I  should  think  that  he  is  in  a  very  bad 
way  indeed,  for  I  have  never  seen  the  no- 
ble Baron  so  surprised  but  that  he  could 
be  tolerably  fluent  whenever  he  wished  to 
express  an  opinion  on  any  subject — tolerar 
bly  fluent,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
arguments  he  uses.  But  how  long  did  his 
surprise  last  ?  Why,  he  slept  over  it.  He 
came  down  to  your  Lordships*  House  on 
Friday.  Had  he  not  then  recovered  from 
his  surprise  ?  Had  he  not  then  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  course  which  he  should 
pursue?  Could  he  not  on  Friday  night, 
consistently  with  the  usage  and  practice  of 
this  House — if  he  intended  to  depart  from 
that  general  agreement  to  which  the  House 
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had  come,  and  if  he  were  not  still  in  that 
state  of  surprise  and  astonishment  which 
he  has  described — ^have  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move  an  Amendment?     But 
instead  of  that,  having   told  the  friends 
who  usually  act  in  conjunction  with  me, 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  them  to  attend 
the  House — that,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  agreement,  they  were  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  go  about  their  ordinary,  and  per- 
sonal, and  private  occupations — I  am  told 
for  the  first  time,  on  coming  down  to  the 
House  this  evening,  that  not  from  this  but 
from  that  side  of  the  House  an  Amendment 
is  about  to  be  moved,  and,  consequently, 
that  we  must  prepare  for  a  hostile  division. 
Now  I  put  it  to  your  Lordships  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  independently  of  the 
merits  of  the  question,  whether,  after  what 
passed  on  Thursday  night,  and  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  no  notice  of  an  Amendment 
had  been  given  on  Friday  night,  you  can, 
consistently  with  the  ordinary  practice  of 
the  House,  consent  to  support  the  Amend- 
ment moved  by  the  noble  Baron?     My 
Lords,  I  will  not  now  enter  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  any  Resolution  was  necessary 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.     I  did  not 
think  that  any  Resolution  was  called  for 
on  the  part  of  the  Government ;  and  so  far 
I  agree  with  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen).    But  it  being  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  being  also  the 
opinion  of  some  Members  of  this  House, 
that  it  was  desirable  that  a  public  record 
should  be  made  of  the  intentions  of  Par- 
liament with  regard  to  the  future,  which 
should,  as  far  as  anything  of  the  sort  can 
do,  bind  this  and  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament to  adhere  to  the  present  system  of 
commercial  legislation,  I  made  no  objec- 
tion then,  nor  do  I  make  any  now,  to  that 
which  I  conceive  was  desired — that  the 
House  should  place  on  record,  and  beyond 
doubt,  the  principles  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment intends  in  future  to  act.      The  no- 
ble Baron  (Lord  Beaumont),  differing  from 
some  others,  has  done  me  the  justice  to  say 
that  he  does  not  greatly  blame  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Government  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment;  and  that,  whatever  he  may 
think  of  the  course  adopted  by  us  of  refer- 
ring a  question  of  this  kind  to  the  country 
in  general,  that  he  is  ready  to  admit  that 
up  to  the  present  moment  we  have  fully 
redeemed  all  the  pledges  which  we  have 
given,  and  have  acted  upon  the  intentions 
which  we  have  expressed.   But,  my  Lords, 
the  noble  Baron  goes  further;  for  he  says — 
and  I  thank  him  for  the  admission — that 


even  the  terms  made  use  of  in  the  Royal 
Speech  were  not  such  as  Parhament  had  a 
right  to  complain  of,  and  that  they  were 
only  such  terms  as  a  due  regard  to  the 
Royal  Person  from  whom  the  sentiments 
proceeded  rendered  necessary  and  proper. 
My  Lords,  I  think  the  noble  Baron  also  did 
me  the  justice  to  say  that,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  debate  on  the  Address,  my  own 
declarations,  as  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
with  regard  to  the  future  policy  of  the 
country,  were  plain  and  unequivocal,  and 
not  to  be  mistaken ;  and  that,  even  if  in 
the  terms  used  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  in  which  we  spoke  of  "  that  un- 
restricted competition  to  which  Parliament 
has  decided  that  the  country  shall  be  sub- 
ject," there  could  be  any  ambiguity,  there 
could  be  none  in  that  in  which  I  declared 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  for  the 
future,  and  announced  that,  whatever  our 
own  views  might  have  been,  or  might  now 
be,  that  we  were  prepared  to  act  on  that 
system  of  policy  in  commercial  matters 
which  had  obtained  the  general  assent  of 
the  country.  But  the  noble  Baron  thinks 
that  we  should  have  gone  somewhat  further, 
and  have  given — beyond  the  explanation  of 
the  Minister  in  this  House,  or  of  the  Minis- 
ter in  the  other — some  public  assurance  of 
our  intentions  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued. But  did  we  give  no  such  assurance 
of  our  intentions?  Why,  in  the  course 
of  that  same  speech  I  announced  to  your 
Lordships  that,  if  your  Lordships  and  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  would  have  the 
patience  to  wait  for  ono  short  fortnight, 
we  would  lay  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons those  commercial  propositions  in  do- 
tail,  and  that  financial  policy,  in  the  shape 
of  the  Budget,  which  would  at  once  test 
the  sincerity  of  the  Government,  and  give 
an  opportunity  for  a  declaration  on  the 
opinion  of  the  country.  My  Lords,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  interposition  of  a  Motion 
of  an  abstract  character,  referring  to  the 
past  much  more  than  to  the  future,  that 
Budget  would  have  been  before  the  public 
one  week  sooner  than  the  period  at  which 
it  was  possible  to  bring  it  forward.  Now, 
when  the  noble  Baron  comes  to  look  at 
that  Budget,  he  says— and  I  think  the  no- 
ble Marquess  said  the  same — "  Whatever 
may  be  the  faults  of  that  Budget — what- 
ever parts  we  may  desire  to  comment  upon, 
I  must  say  that  there  is  in  the  Budget, 
ample  evidence  of  the  full  intention  of  the 
Government  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
free  trade ;  it  is  not  to  be  characterised  as 
a  protection   Budget ;    it  is   a  free-trade> 
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Budget^  and  carries  out  the  declarations 
which  you  hare  made."  Well,  then,  up 
to  the  moment  of  the  dehate  on  the 
Address,  it  is  admitted  that  we  had 
redeemed  our  pledges.  We  then  asked 
leare  to  give  a  practical  proof  of  our 
intentions  in  a  fortnight,  but  we  were 
prevented  from  giving  that  proof  by  the 
interposition  of  an  abstract  Motion;  but 
when  we  are  permitted  to  develop  that 
scheme,  by  the  confession  of  our  opponents 
that  scheme  is  a  complete  fulfilment,  so 
far  as  free  trade  is  concerned,  of  the 
pledges  we  had  given,  and  the  declarations 
we  had  made.  I  did  say,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  that  I 
thought  it  desirable  that  previous  to 
Christmas  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
giyen  to  Parliament,  not  only  to  hear  but 
to  decide  upon  the  commercial  policy  of 
the  country.  Undoubtedly  I  was  anxious, 
and  am  anxious  still,  that  such  an  oppor- 
tunity should  be  giren  ;  and  the  best 
practical  proof  that  we  can  give,  is,  that 
we  have  introduced  that  financial  policy, 
not  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  which  may 
be  liable  to  interpretations  one  way  or  the 
other,  but  In  the  way  of  legislative  mea- 
sures submitted  to  Parliament,  and  upon 
which,  before  the  other  House  separates, 
I  trust  that  we  shall  have  the  judgment 
of  Parliament;  so  that,  in  complete  fuU 
filment  of  the  pledge  which  we  gave  upon 
a  former  occasion,  the  current  business  of 
the  ordinary  Session  shall  not  be  interfered 
with  by  questions,  raising  doubts  as  to  the 
future  commercial  policy  of  the  country. 
So  far  for  the  course  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  pursued,  so  far  for  the  course 
which,  in  my  judgment,  would  have 
rendered  any  Motion  by  way  of  resolution 
unnecessary  and  uncalled  for ;  because  I 
think  that  the  best  proof  that  could  be 
given  of  the  intentions  of  a  Government — 
if  the  words  of  the  Ministers  were  not  to 
be  taken — were  the  legislative  and  com- 
mercial measures  which  they  proposed  for 
the  consideration  of  Parliament.  But  I 
waive  that  question;  I  accept  the  Reso- 
lution; and  now,  my  Lords,  I  ask — what 
is  your  object  ?  What  is  the  object  of  those 
among  you  who  are  the  most  determined 
fi^-traders,  who  have  been  the  most 
consistent  supporters  of  that  policy  from 
the  beginning  ?  For  I  am  sure  that  this 
immutable  principle  of  free  trade  has  had 
to  struggle  against  various  and  serious 
difficulties ;  and  I  say  that  there  is  hardly 
a  single  individual — I  except  the  noble 
Earl  who  has  to-night  made  his  first 
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appearance  this  Session — amongst  those  I 
have  the  honour  of  seeing  on  the  opposite 
benches,  and  who  are  now  the  ardent 
supporters  of  that  system,  whose  votes  have 
not  at  one  time  or  another  been  recorded 
in  opposition  to  that  immutable  principle. 
The  noble  Marquess  himself — I  do  not  wish 
to  taunt  him  with  it — but  the  noble 
Marquess  himself  is  not  quite  eorrect  in 
saying  that  he  never  gave  a  vote  in 
opposition  to  free  trade  ;  because,  though 
he  never  did  in  person,  he  did  by  proxy. 
He  did  a  considerable  number  of  years  ago 
give  a  vote  by  proxy  against  the  principle 
of  free-trade,  and  more  especially  against 
the  principle  of  free  trade  in  com,  [  The 
Marquess  of  Clakricardb.  When  ?  ] 
In  1839,  when  Earl  Fitzwilliam  brought 
forward  a  Motion  on  the  subject  of  free 
trade,  you  will  find  that  the  proxy  of 
"Lord  Somerhill,"  was  given  in  oppo- 
sition to  that  Motion.  The  noble  Baron 
next  him  (Lord  Beaumont)  is  a  still  more 
recent  convert ;  because  so  lately  as 
1846  he  both  spoke  and  voted  against  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws,  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  was  hiniself  subsequently  the 
chairman  of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  burdens  on  agriculture,  and  the  means 
of  mitigating  the  great  injury  inflicted  on 
the  agricultural  class,  by  the  repeal  of  the 
corn  laws ; — and  still  more  recently,  I  had 
the  honour  of  seeing  amongst  the  names 
of  those  who  joined  in  the  protest  which  I 
thought  it  to  be  my  duty  to  enter  on  the 
records  of  this  House  against  the  repeal  of 
the  com  laws,  the  name  of  Lord  Beaumont. 
I  do  not  wish  to  taunt  any  noble  Lord  with 
having  charged  his  opinions.  We  ^re  all 
liable  to  change  our  opinions,  and  God 
forbid  that  I  should  taunt  any  man  on  the 
subject !  What  I  was  about  to  say  was, 
that  if  the  noble  Lords  opposite  are  sincere 
and  eamest  in  their  wish  to  produce  the 
greatest  possible  effect  upon  the  conntry, 
by  the  affirmation  of  the  free-trade  princi- 
ple by  this  House,  then  the  course  which 
they  ought  to  take,  is  to  frame  the  affir- 
mation of  that  principle  in  such  a  manner 
as  shall  secure  the  largest  number  of 
Peers  to  vote  in  favour  of  that  Resolution, 
without  doing  violence  to  their  own  feel- 
ings; and  it  was  on  that  ground  (as  I  took, 
the  liberty  of  explaining  to  your  Lordships), 
that,  studiously  abstaining  from  dealing 
with  the  past,  and  from  offering  any 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  House  as  to  the 
abstract  policy  or  the  abstract  justice  of 
the  measures — with  regard  to  which  there 
might  be  differences  of  opinion— >I  framed 
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a  Resolution  which,  so  far  as  any  resolution 
can  pled^  the  House  for  the  future, 
pledged  it  to  the  adoption  and  carrying 
into  effect  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
Now,  a  few  words  as  to  the  nohle  Earl  on 
the  opposite  side  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen). 
My  Lords,  it  is  quite  natural  that  with  his 
feelings  the  noble  Earl  should  be  rery 
jealous  of  anything  which  should  appear 
to  cast  doubt  upon,  and  should  be  anxious, 
on  the  contrary,  for  anything  which  could 
pay  a  compliment  to,  the  memory  of  his  and 
my  departed  friend — for  I  shall  venture  so 
to  call  him,  although  he  differed  from  me 
in  opinion  during  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life — it  is  quite  natural  that  noble  Lords, 
who  were  one  in  feeling  with  and  approyed 
of  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  should 
support  a  Resolution  commendatory  of  the 
policy  which  that  statesman  adopted. 
But  this  is  the  very  point  with  respect  to 
which  the  difficulty  must  arise.  The  ap- 
probation of  that  policy  would  be  the  very 
point  on  which  those  noble  Lords  who  have 
not  changed  their  opinions,  would  feel 
themselves  placed  in  a  position  which  would 
prevent  them  from  recording  their  opinion 
m  favour  of  the  Resolution,  and  thus  obtain- 
ing the  unanimity  which  we  all  desire.  The 
noble  Earl  spoke  rather  warmly  on  this 
point;  but  he  has  misrepresented  or  mis- 
quoted me,  in  referring  to  words  I  used  on 
a  recent  occasion  with  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country.  Now,  my  Lords,  in 
the  Resolution  I  drew  up,  I  did  not  attri- 
bute— ^for  that  was  precisely  what  I  wished 
to  guard  against — I  did  not  attribute  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  to  any  one  parti- 
cular cause;  but  I  recognised  the  existing 
prosperity,  and  the  imprudence  of  risking 
a  disturbance  of  it.  In  recognising  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  admitting,  not  the  inconvenience, 
but  the  serious  evil,  of  frequent  changes  of 
policy,  I  was  quite  satisfied  that  this  House 
should  affirm — not  that  they  now  for  the 
first  time  adopted,  not  that  they  now  ac- 
cepted— but  that  they  recorded  their  con- 
tinued adherence  to  that  system  of  com- 
mercial policy  which  had  been  recently  in- 
troduced. Now,  my  Lords,  I  am  lost  in 
astonishment  when  I  hear  the  noble  Earl, 
whose  peculiar  mission,  and  whose  peculiar 
opportunities,  in  conjunction  with  others 
who  act  with  him,  I  thought  had  been  to 
smooth  over  the  differences  between  par- 
ties, to  act  as  impartial  mediators,  to  give  a 
friendly  opposition  to  the  Government  if 
they  were  compelled  to  offer  any  opposition 
at  aU,  and  to  do  what  they  could  to  pre- 


vent any  breach  in  the  great  Conservative 
party  of  the  country — I  confess  I  did  hear 
with  astonishment  from  him  comments 
upon  the  Resolution  which  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  accepted  at  my  hands,  which  I 
think  were  not  called  for  by  the  occasion, 
or  founded  upon  any  fair  and  rational  in- 
terpretation of  its  terms.  The  noble  Earl 
says  this  is  the  most  reactionary  Motion 
which  could  possibly  be  proposed.  A  re- 
actionary Motion  —  that  is,  a  Motion 
which  indicates  a  desire  to  recede  from  a 
particular  system  of  policy  by  pledging  the 
House  in  terms  to  auhere  to  it — which  in- 
dicates a  desire  to  abandon  and  depart  from 
it  in  terms  expressing  the  regret  with  which 
this  House  would  view  any  attempt  to  re- 
open the  question,  to  interfere  with  that 
policy,  or  even  to  interrupt  its  further 
progress.  I  must  say  that  though,  on  the 
part  of  a  decided  opponent,  I  might  expect 
to  have  such  a  construction  placed  upon 
such  words,  I  should  not  have  expected  to 
have  such  a  construction  placed  upon  them 
by  one  whose  professions,  both  personal 
and  political,  except  upon  one  point,  ar^ 
friendly  and  conciliatory.  One  word,  my 
Lords,  I  may  say  with  regard  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel.  I  will  not  now  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  wisdom,  expediency,  and 
justice  of  the  measure  of  1846.  I  difiered 
from  the  policy,  and  still  more  widely  from 
the  justice,  of  the  introduction  of  those 
measures  at  the  time  when  they  were  in- 
troduced, and  by  the  man  by  whom  they 
were  introduced— and  I  gave  the  fullest 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  my  opinions  by 
abandoning  the  colleagues  with  whom  I 
had  no  other  ground  of  difference ;  but 
from  that  time  to  this  I  defy — I  do  not  use 
the  word  offensively — the  warmest  friends 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  find  In  any 
speech  or  writing  of  mine  a  single  expres- 
sion derogatory  to  his  character,  or  affect- 
ing the  integrity  or  the  motives  of  that 
statesman.  The  only  serious  misunder- 
standing I  ever  had  with  my  noble  and  la- 
mented Friend  the  late  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck — a  misunderstanding  which  I  am 
happy  to  say  was  throughly  removed  before 
his  untimely  death — was,  upon  a  full  and 
frank  expression  of  my  opmion,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  unfitting  or  more  im- 
politic than  to  load  with  terms  of  vitupera- 
tion those  from  whom  we  are  compelled 
conscientiously  to  differ.  My  Lords,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  now  that  I  would  take, 
if  1846  were  to  come  over  again,  the  same 
course  into  which  I  was  then  thrown  by 
circumstances.    But  I  am  quite  prepare_^ 
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to  saj  this  :  that  whatever  may  have  heen 
the  justice  or  the  policy  of  the  measures 
introduced  in  1846 — which,  be  it  observed, 
were  not  introduced  upon  any  abstract 
principle,  or  any  theoi'y  of  what  was  re- 
quired by  justice  or  immutable  doctrine, 
but  which  arose  out  of  the  exigency  of  the 
time,  and  were  called  for  by  the  deficiency 
of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland — for  that  was 
the  basis  of  the  free-trade  legislation  of 
that  time,  and  not  soundness  of  argument 
or  correctness  of  principle.  1  repeat,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  the  justice  of 
those  measures  originally,  I  still  say,  and 
in  the  words  of  the  Resolution  am  willing 
to  affirm,  that  now,  when  the  decision  of 
the  country  has  been  finally  expressed,  it 
is  time  to  put  an  end  to  a  hopeless  and 
useless  political  struggle,  the  consequence 
of  which  can  only  be  to  maintain  a  pro- 
longed state  of  uncertainty,  to  embarrass 
our  legislation,  and  to  impede  th6  prosperity 
of  the  country.  To  the  Resolution  now 
before  the  House  those  may  assent  who 
have  been  entirely  and  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  past  policy  of  1846.  The  noble 
Marquess  has  commented  upon  language 
which  has  been  held  in  the  other  House — 
not  a  very  convenient  practice,  I  must  say 
— by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  in  declaring  that  M  no 
time  had  the  Protectionist  party  sought  to 
reverse  the  system  of  1846.  My  Lords, 
I  think  the  noble  Marquess  must  have  mis- 
understood that  which  fell  from  my  right 
hon.  Friend.  What  he  said  was — I  think 
I  can  answer  for  it  with  perfect  certainty, 
and  the  noble  Marquess  will  do  me  the  jus- 
tice to  recognise  it  as  the  principle  we  have 
acted  upon  in  this  House — that  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  from  1846  downwards,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  reverse  or  repeal 
the  policy  of  1846;  but  that  from  the  period 
of  the  general  election  of  1847,  which  was 
an  election  conducted  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  uniformly  held  out 
that  that  question  never  could  be  held  set- 
tled until  the  country  had  pronounced  on 
the  policy  pursued  at  a  general  election, 
and  that  that  general  election  must  be 
taken  as  decisive  on  the  issue  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  did  not  say — I  forget  who  the 
noble  Lord  was  who,  I  am  sure  uninten- 
tionally, misrepresented  me  on  this  point — 
I  did  not  say  that  I  would  bring  forward 
the  question  of  Protection  if  I  obtained  a 
majority  in  favour  of  my  views.  What  I 
did  say  was,  that  while  1  had  not  altered 
the  views  I  entertained  as  to  the  commercial 
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policy  of  1846,  unless  there  were  not  only  a 
bare  majority,  but  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, in  favour  of  the  reversal  of  free- 
trade,  and  a  return'  to  a  protective  sys- 
tem, so  strongly  did  I  feel  the  inconve- 
nience and  evils  of  continued  agitation, 
that  even  if  I  had  a  bare  majority  with 
me,  I  should  think  it  more  advisable  to 
continue  the  system  I  found  established, 
than  to  excite  an  obstinate  and  continued 
struggle  between  contending  parties.  The 
same  language  was  held  by  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  declared  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
had  come — that,  after  the  opinion  of  the 
country  had  been  taken  on  the  general 
question,  that  question  must  be  considered 
as  definitively  settled — that  from  that  pe- 
riod we  should  take  a  new  departure,  and, 
unless  the  country  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  a  return  to  the  protective  systeth,  we 
should  endeavour  to  shape  our  course 
frankly  and  cordially,  so  as  to  draw  from 
the  system  that  had  been  introduced  all 
the  results  it  might  admit  of,  and  in  the 
manner  most  advantageous  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country.  Such,  my  Lords, 
is  the  issue  I  put.  I  entreat  you  to  allow 
the  question  to  stand  upon  this,  the  sound, 
the  rational,  the  politic  footing;  that  you 
will  not  allow  the  subject  to  be  re-agitated 
— that  you  will  not  insist  upon  reviving 
past  dissensions  and  forgotten  bitterness — 
that  you  will  not  endeavour  to  compel  men 
to  retract  the  opinions  they  had  conscien- 
tiously formed,  and  which  they  still  enter- 
tain; but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will 
be  content  with  a  pledge  for  the  future — 
with  the  recognition  of  your  own  principle 
as  the  rule  of  action  henceforward,  as  you 
have  been  content  with  the  recognition  of 
the  principles  of  slave  emancipation.  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  and  the  Reform  Bill, 
all  of  which  have  been  accepted  and  acted 
upon  by  those  who  at  the  time  differed 
from  their  proposers  as  to  the  policy  and 
justice  of  those  measures.  What  would 
have  been  said  if,  shortly  after  the  Catho- 
lic Relief  Bill  and  the  Reform  Bill  had 
been  admitted  as  settlements  of  those  ques- 
tions respectively,  their  friends  had  come 
down  and  insisted  that  not  only  should  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  consent  to  act  on 
the  new  policy  they  had  adopted,  but 
should  expressly  recant  the  opinions  they 
had  entertained  in  favour  of  the  policy 
that  had  formerly  prevailed  ?  What  would 
the  friends  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  said  in 
1835,  if,  when  he  assumed  the  Govern- 
ment, and  when  the  new  Parliament  was 
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assembled,  he  had  been  called  upon  to  de- 
clare that  the  Reform  Bill  was  a  "wise, 
just,  and  necessary  measure,"  and  if,  when 
he  refused  to  stultify  the  conyictions  of  his 
own  friends,  he  had  then  been  accused  of 
proposing  a  reactionary  policy,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  such  a  course,  calling  upon 
men  to  declare  that  which  it  may  be 
against  their  consciences  and  settled  opin- 
ions to  declare,  and  thereby  to  abandon 
their  convictions  and  recant  their  declara- 
tions— as  would  inevitably  follow  from  the 
particular  course  you  wish  to  see  adopted 
on  the  present  occasion — 1  say  that  such 
a  course  is  neither  consistent  with  the 
usual  generosity  of  political  opponents  in 
this  House,  nor  is  it,  permit  me  to  say, 
conducive  to  the  final  and  decisive  estab- 
lishment upon  a  fixed  basis  of  that  princi- 
ple of  commercial  policy  which  must  here- 
after be  the  basis  of  our  commercial  legis- 
lation For  my  own  part,  I  need  not  say 
that  I  cordially  concur  in  the  Motion  made 
by  the  noble  Marquess  opposite.  I  concm* 
in  it  without  the  slightest  reservation,  and 
I  believe  it  can  be  concurred  in  by  the 
great  majority  of  this  House,  if  not  unan- 
imously. At  the  same  time  I  declare  that 
if  it  were  possible  that  words  could  be 
inserted  which  should  make  the  prospect 
for  the  future  more  clear  and  definite,  and 
more  utterly  take  away  the  possibility  of  a 
reactionary  policy,  to  such  words  I  should 
not  for  a  moment  object.  But,  my  Lords, 
1  am  convinced  that  no  sach  words  could 
be  introduced.  I  entreat  your  Lordships, 
therefore,  not  to  go  back  to  a  useless  and 
causeless  discussion  about  the  past;  but, 
above  all,  I  entreat  your  Lordships,  even 
those  who  may  not  view  with  entire  satis- 
faction the  Motion  of  the  noble  Marquess 
as  it  stands,  not  so  far  to  depart  from  the 
usual  practice  of  this  House  as  to  sanction 
the  discussion  of  an  Amendment  which 
can  be  introduced  only  as  a  surprise  on 
those  who  believed  they  had  a  right  not 
to  expect  tbat  any  such  step  would  be 
taken. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  wish- 
ed only  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject 
of  the  Motion  made  by  his  noble  Friend 
(the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  and  as 
to  the  position  in  which  this  question  stood. 
In  the  first  place,  he  would  state  that,  set- 
ting aside  the  merits  of  the  Amendment 
moved  by  his  other  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Beaumont)  beside  him,  he  should  certainly 
feel  himself  precluded  from  voting  in  fa- 
vour of  that  Amendment,  in  consequence 


of  what  had  taken  place  in  that  House  the 
other  night.  He  did  understand  at  that 
time  tbat  a  most  distinct  understanding 
was  come  to,  in  which  all  the  noble  Lords 
then  present  concurred,  that  the  very  rea- 
sonable request  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
should  be  acceded  to — tbat,  if  the  Motion 
appeared  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
invade  disputed  ground,  the  further  con- 
sideration of  it  should  be  deferred  to  such 
a  day  as  would  admit  qf  the  attendance  of 
noble  Lords.  Undoubtedly,  that  arrange- 
ment would  not  be  in  any  degree  binding 
on  noble  Lords  who  were  not  present  When 
it  was  made;  but,  for  bis  own  part,  though 
he  took  no  share  in  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  noble  Marquess  and  the  noble 
Earl,  he  was  then  present,  and  not  having 
offered  any  objection,  he  considered  him- 
self a  party  to  what  then  passed ;  and  he 
was  sure  his  noble  Friend  the  noble  Baron 
would  be  the  last  man  to  wish  that  any 
course  should  be  followed  which,  if  adopt- 
ed, would  not  only  defeat  the  efforts  that 
had  been  made  to  arrive  at  a  good  under- 
standing on  this  vexed  question,  but  pre- 
vent the  transaction  of  the  public  business 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  was  quite 
open  to  his  noble  Friend  upon  that  day,  or 
any  other  that  was  convenient,  to  come 
down  and  give  notice  that  he  was  not  satis- 
fied with  the  course  intended  to  be  pur- 
stked,  and  that  he  intended  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  it.  If,  therefore, 
his  noble  Friend  insisted  on  moving  the 
Amendment  now,  it  would  be,  he  trusted, 
with  the  intention  of  not  pressing  it  to  a 
division,  or  he  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
should  certainly  feel  that,  upon  the  ground 
be  had  stated  alone,  he  must  abstain  from 
voting.  This  was  a  matter  on  which  the 
House  was  bound,  not  by  its  technical 
forms  of  proceeding,  but  by  the  under- 
standings usually  arrived  at  between  its 
Members  in  respect  of  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. As  to  the  position  in  which  he 
found  himself  with  respect  to  the  Motion 
made  by  the  noble  Marquess,  he  confessed 
that,  without  entering  into  the  question 
whether  it  was  proper  or  necessary  at  all 
for  this  House  to  adopt  any  proceeding  on 
the  subject,  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
ascribed  all  the  importance  that  many 
persons  in  and  out  of  the  House  did  to 
the  particular  terms  in  which  the  Motion 
was  made.  The  position  in  which  they 
found  themselves  was  this:  his  noble 
Friend  the  noble  Marquess  near  him,  hav- 
ing been  a  most  consistent  and  most  able 
supporter  of  that  liberal  policv-^hich  die- 
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tated  the  change  in  the  corn  laws,  naturally 
and  justifiahlj  had  a  disposition  to  hind 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  with  respect  to  the  course 
that  was  to  he  adopted  for  the  future. 
The  nohle  Earl  opposite  appeared  to  have 
fissented  to  the  principle  of  the  Resolu- 
tion ;  hut  he  contended,  naturally  enough 
on  his  part,  that  he  should  he  hound  only 
hy  words  proposed  by  himself.  If  the 
noble  Earl  and  Her  Majesty's  Government 
asked  themselves  to  forge  the  fetters  they 
were  hereafter  to  be  hound  by,  all  that  the 
House  had  to  take  care  of  was,  that  the 
fetters  should  be  made  of  well-tempered 
steel — of  such  stuff  as  that  the  noble  Earl 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  not 
he  able  easily  to  escape  from — because,  in 
his  mmd,  he  confessed  that  there  must  be 
some  difference  in  an  agreement  between 
persons  who  had  uniformly  supported  par- 
ticular lines  of  policy,  and  an  agreement 
between  persons  who  had  uniformly  sup- 
ported one  line  of  policy,  and  others  who 
had  lon^  supported  an  opposite  line,  but 
now  had  suddenly  changed  their  opinions. 
He  therefore  said  that  some  suspicion  was 
justified  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Marquess 
— some  desire  that  this  House,  in  concur- 
rence with  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
should  express  an  opinion  in  terms  so 
strong  and  so  decided,  that  the  House  and 
the  (jovemment  should  not  afterwards 
easily  depart  from  them.  He  had  come 
down  the  other  day,  as  he  had  come  down 
to-night,  prepared  to  agree  to  any  form  of 
words  that  conveyed  a  distinct  impression 
upon  this  subject,  even  if  those  words 
should  fall  far  short,  as  he  certainly  thought 
the  words  suggested  by  the  noble  Earl  fell 
infinitely  short,  of  the  expression  of  opin- 
ion required — of  that  candid  and  complete 
admission  of  the  justice  of  the  past  policy, 
in  concurrence  with  the  determination  to 
pursue  it  for  the  future,  which  he  thought 
the  magnitude  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
precedent  afforded  by  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  demanded.  But  because  he 
thought  the  Resolution  shortcoming  in  it- 
self— because  he  condemned,  or  at  least 
regretted,  the  apparent  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  noble  Lords  opposite,  the  hesitat- 
mg  faltering  consent  they  had  given  to 
the  doctrines  on  which  they  were  about  to 
act — ^yet  if  it  were  so  repugnant  to  their 
feelings  to  adopt  doctrines  and  subscribe  to 
the  articles  of  that  Church  which  they  an- 
nounced they  were  about  assiduously,  fre- 
quently, and  earnestly  to  attend,  it  was 
not  for  them  (the  Opposition)  to  say  that> 
2%e  Marquess  of  Lansdotone 


to  the  extent  to  which  Ministers  and  thei' 
friends  were  willing  to  make  that  admia* 
sion,  and  act  upon  that  system  for  tke 
future,  they  would  not  have  every  fiaoi- 
lity  allowed  them  for  dxnng  so;  although, 
from  the  statements  they  had  made,  H 
appeared  that  they  wished  to  preclude 
all  inquiry  as  to  the  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice of  the  policy  which  they  thems^Tes 
recommended  to  he  maintained.  In  as- 
senting to  a  Motion  on  this  subject  which 
fell  short  of  what  he  thought  the  occasion 
demanded,  in  adhering  to  the  terms  which 
in  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  noble  Friends 
near  him,  and  in  that  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  noble  Earl  on  the  bench  above  him  (the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen),  did  not  sufiiciently  bind 
the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  it 
would,  however,  be  affectation  in  him  to 
say  that  he  felt  any  apprehension  as  to 
their  future  course.  He  felt  no  apprehen- 
sion— but  not  on  account  of  the  confidenoe 
he  felt  in  Her  Majesty's  Ministers — ^for 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  could  not  think  it 
disrespectful  in  him  to  say  that  he  could 
not  have  the  same  confidence  in  persons 
who  had  recently  adopted  new  opinions  as 
in  those  who  had  consistently  adhered  to 
them  for  years,  and  who  from  lon^  affec- 
tion, feeling,  and  conviction,  had  confi- 
dently persuaded  themselves  as  to  the  policy 
they  ought  to  pursue;  but  although  he  did 
not  feel  confidence,  still  no  apprehension 
existed  in  his  mind  in  relation  to  the  fu- 
ture. When  he  heard  it  distinctly  ad- 
mitted, as  it  had  been  that  night  and  on 
many  former  nights,  that  in  guiding  the 
great  vessel  of  the  State  in  its  course  to- 
wards a  liberal  policy,  it  was  not  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  that  had  held  the  rud- 
der, but  that  that  rudder  was  held  hy 
public  opinion,  ho  agreed  with  his  noble 
Friends  that  they  could  place  confidence  in 
the  action  and  power  of  that  public  opinion, 
and  that  whatever  words  their  Lordships 
voted — nay,  if  their  Lordships  voted  no 
words  at  all  —  whether  their  Lordships 
adopted  the  Motion  made  in  the  other  House 
of  rarliament,  for  throwing  aside  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  not  assigned  any  rea- 
sons, or  should  be  induced  to  abstain  from 
insisting  on  that  Resolution  which  the 
noble  Earl's  Colleagues  all  supported  in 
another  place,  and  which  was  adopted  by 
a  large  majority  in  the  other  House — 
whichever  of  these  things  should  happen, 
he  believed  that  the  policy  first  laid  down 
in  that  House,  as  the  noble  Marquess 
stated,  hy  Lord  Grenville — and  it  was  to 
the  lasting  honour  of  the  House  of  Lords 
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that  mazimB  bo  fBYourable  to  the  people  of 
ihiB  country  should  have  been  first  sug- 
gested and  inculcated  by  one  of  its  Mem- 
bers—the policy  enforced  under  the  an- 
Bpioes  of  a  great  statesman  and  supported 
by  a  majority  of  that  House,  and  a  great 
proportion  of  the  ability  of  the  country, 
carrying  out  principles  previously  laid 
down  into  practical  effect,  and  insuring  to 
this  country  prosperity  of  trade  and  cheap- 
ness of  food — two  of  the  greatest  deside- 
rata which  any  nation  could  obtain — ^he 
felt  that  this  policy  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  noble  llarl,  or  even  of  Parliament 
its^,  to  alter  or  disturb.  Be  the  changes 
in  the  Ministerial  policy  what  they  might, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  moment  any 
dispositions  were  manifested  on  the  part  of 
Government  to  overturn  the  measures  of 
1846,  or  even  any  hesitation  in  acting  on 
their  policy,  the  sense  of  the  country  would 
speak  out;  and  it  was  not  the  words  voted 
by  their  Lordships  which  would  determine 
the  issue,  but  the  sense  of  the  country 
operating  upon  Parliament,  controlling  the 
course  and  influencing  the  judgment  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  noble 
Earl  opposite  had  admitted  as  much  when 
he  told  them  that  he  had  not  acted  up- 
on his  own  opinions,  but  had  acted,  and 
meant  to  act,  on  the  opinions  of  the  conn- 
tiy.  If  the  opinion  of  the  country  had 
been  strong  enough  in  the  present  year  to 
influence  the  noble  Earl,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  his  accession  to  power  gave 
him,  would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  control 
him,  so  far  as  to  secure  his  adhesion  to  the 
policy  on  which  he  told  them  he  had  now 
entered,  willingly  as  respected  present 
measures,  but  reluctantly  as  regarded  past 
opinions.  In  the  Motion  as  Buggested  by 
the  noble  Earl,  there  were  certainly  some 
words  to  which  he  gave  his  most  cordial 
concurrence;  and  from  what  had  passed 
since  notice  of  this  Motion  was  given,  he 
was  apprehensive  that  he  gave  those  words 
a  more  cordial  concurrence  and  approba- 
tion than  the  noble  Earl  did  himself;  be- 
cause he  saw  with  great  satisfaction  intro- 
duced into  this  Resolution  a  strong  declar- 
ation, not  absolutely  called  for,  but  volun- 
teered, as  it  were,  on  the  part  of  the  noble 
Earl,  as  to  the  inoonvenienoe  of  financial 
changes  not  absolutely  required  by  the 
public  exigencies.  After  what  he  had 
heard  passing  within  the  last  few  days  in 
another  place,  and  after  what,  it  was  noto- 
rious, had  passed  there,  he  did  feel,  even 
more  strongly  than  the  noble  Earl  himself, 
the  importance  of  this  House  voting  an 


opinion  as  to  the  evils  of  financial  changes, 
and,  above  all,  of  the  evil  of  financial 
changes  when  the  country  was  in  a  most 
happy  and  prosperous  condition.  If  it 
were  indeed  so  happy  and  prosperous,  why 
these  portentous  financial  changes?  He 
was  not  going  to  attempt  to  discuss  in 
that  place  a  Budget  which,  from  &e  multi- 
tude of  branches  into  which  it  ramified,  re- 
quired on  the  part  of  the  principal  organ 
of  Government  in  the  other  House  five 
hours  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  which  he  really  believed, 
with  all  the  noble  Earl's  unequaJled  clear- 
ness of  exposition,  and  with  all  their  Lord- 
ships' quickness  of  apprehension,  it  would 
take  him  at  least  two  hours  and  a  half  to 
make  intelligible  to  their  Lordships;  but 
he  would  say  this,  that  although  the  extent 
of  the  changes  in  that  Budget,  and  the  in- 
dicated alterations  in  the  policy  it  had  laid 
down,  might  have  disappointed  noble  Lords 
in  that  House,  or  hon.  Members  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and,  above  all, 
those  who  were  believers  in  Protection — 
or,  to  use  a  word  recently  adopted,  com- 
pensation— ^it  was  a  Budget  involving  very 
great  financial  changes;  but  when  the 
noble  Earl  talked  of  the  expediency  of 
coming  to  a  rapid  decision  on  the  subject 
of  the  great  changes  proposed,  he  did 
trust  that  both  the  Government  and  the 
House  of  Commons  would  take  time  to 
deliberate  before  they  hastily  adopted 
changes  which  transferred  burdens  from 
one  quarter  to  another,  the  effects  of  which 
transference  it  was  impossible  rapidly  and 
certainly  to  discern.  He  hoped  for  the 
sake  of  all  parties — ^for  the  sake  of  public 
credit — that  at  least  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  not  hastily  abandon  one 
of  the  great  foundations  of  the  finance  of 
this  country,  without  having  first  assured 
himself  of  the  means  of  replacing  those 
foundations  which  he  would  have  removed. 
He  thought  this  a  grave  consideration  for  . 
the  country — a  grave  consideration  for  the 
Legislature.  He  knew  it  was  very  delight- 
ful to  all  financiers  and  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  to  exhibit  their  ingenuity,  by 
taking  money  from  the  pocket  of  one  class 
and  putting  it  into  the  pocket  of  another, 
and  thereby,  as  they  thought,  lessening 
the  burdens  of  all;  but  let  them  recollect 
that  those  operations  which  most  strikingly 
exhibited  the  skill  of  the  operator  were 
generally  those  which  were  most  painful 
to  the  patient,  and  that  bandages  removed 
from  a  diseased  part  might  only  produce 
symptoms  of  malady  in  those  portions  of 
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the  frame  to  which  they  were  transferred . 
He  said,  therefore,  that  these  changes 
were  most  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
eyerj  man  in  the  country  who  had  studied 
the  Buhject,  and  of  the  people,  who  had 
only  heen  put  in  possession  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Her  Majesty's  Qovernment  within 
the  last  three  days.  Before  he  sat  down 
he  must  take  notice  of  one  doctrine  laid 
down,  not  for  the  first  time  that  night,  hy 
the  nohle  Earl,  hut  one  which  he  had  re- 
peated on  former  occasions — namely,  that 
the  influx  of  gold  from  the  Australian 
colonies  affected  the  question  before  the 
House.  His  noble  Friend  (Lord  Beaumont) 
to  a  certain  degree  subscribed  to  that  doc- 
trine, but  it  was  one  from  which  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  must  record  his 
entire  dissent.  He  believed  that  whatever 
permanent  accession  of  such  a  nature  was 
made  to  the  country  in  general,  it  did  not 
alter  in  the  least  the  permanent  relations 
between  consumer  and  producer,  and  that 
there  was  no  more  produced  of  any  article 
in  consequence  of  a  great  accession  of 
gold,  than  there  would  be  produced  in  con- 
sequence of  a  great  accession  of  paper. 
If  the  Bank  of  England  issued  paper  to- 
morrow, as  it  might  do  if  permitted  by 
Parliament,  it  would  not  make  the  slight- 
est difference  in  the  relations  between  the 
amount  of  agricultural  produce,  or  of  any 
other  produce,  and  consumption.  He  was 
sure  the  noble  Earl  would  on  reflection  ad- 
mit that  fact,  for,  if  his  argument  was  car- 
ried out,  it  would  follow  that  if  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  supply  of  gold  were  to  take 
place.  Parliament  would  be  compelled  to 
alter  the  corn  laws  again.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess concluded  by  repeating  that  he  was 
ready  to  vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Marquess,  though  thinking  its  terms  in- 
sufficient, but  could  not  support  the  Amend- 
ment. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY,  in  explanation, 
said  that  the  noble  Marquess  had  misunder- 
stood him  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
recent  discoveries  of  gold  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  working  classes.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  and  his  friends  had  enter- 
tained great  apprehension  that,  as  the 
price  of  corn  fell — other  circumstances 
remaining  the  same*- the  result  would 
be  a  diminution  in  the  rate  of  wages; 
and  that  the  consequence  would  be  that 
the  position  of  the  working  classes  would 
be  worse  than  before.  They  had  not  de- 
nied, and  did  not  deny  now,  that  the 
cheapness  of  provisions,  if  wages  remained 
the  same,  would  increase  the  comforts  of 
The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 


the  labouring  classes.  But  the  question 
was,  whether  other  circumstances  had  not 
had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  consequently  counteracted  and  •  neu- 
tralised the  results  they  had  anticipated 
from  the  simple  reduction  of  the  price  of 
corn :  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  large  influx  of  gold,  and  the  emi- 
gration that  had  taken  place,  combined, 
must  have  materially  affected  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  prevented  the  fall  which  might 
otherwise  have  occurred;  for  the  result  of 
the  large  importation  of  gold  had  undoubt- 
edly been  to  render  the  interest  of  money 
cheap  and  capital  abundant,  thereby  ena- 
bling the  employers  of  labour  to  obtain  a 
larger  amount  of  capital  to  lay  out  in  the 
employment  of  labour,  upon  easier  terms 
than  they  would  have  done  if  these  gold 
discoveries  had  not  taken  place.  And 
simultaneously  with  that  operation,  ren- 
dering capital  abundant  and  money  cheap, 
there  had  occurred  also  a  very  large  emi- 
gration from  this  country  and  from  Ire- 
land, which  had  very  largely  diminished 
the  number  of  persons  competing  in  the  la- 
bour market,  and  thereby  gave  to  a  re- 
duced number  of  competitors  higher  wages 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  obtained. 
Therefore,  he  said  that  the  discoveries  of 
gold  were  one  cause— he  did  not  ^ay  the 
main  cause — and  that  the  emigration 
which  had  been  carried  on  to  a  greater 
extent  than  usual,  was  another  —  that 
the  influx  of  gold,  and  the  great  extent 
of  emigration,  had  acted  and  reacted  on 
each  other;  and  to  the  cheapness  of 
of  capital  and  to  the  emigration  (with  the 
consequent  scarcity  of  labour)  was  un- 
doubtedly to  be  ascribed,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, the  improved  rate  of  wages.  Add  to 
this  the  fall  of  prices — and  it  was  owing 
to  these  three  causes  combined,  and  not 
to  any  one  in  particular,  that  the  work- 
ing classes  were  now  in  a  state  of  pros- 
perity. 

The  Mabqubss  of  LANSDOWNE  ob- 
served,  that  the  noble  Earl  had  mentioned 
the  rate  of  wages  as  the  first  thing  to  be 
affected;  but  he  believed  it  would  be  found 
that  it  was  the  last  in  the  circumstances 
to  be  considered  in  the  question. 

The  Eabl  of  RADNOR  thought  the 
House  was  placed  in  a  position  of  con- 
siderable embarrassment  by  the  Motion 
that  had  been  made,  aud  the  Amendment 
that  had  followed  it.  He  saw  only  two 
modes  of  overcoming  the  difficulty.  The 
first  was  by  both  parties  agreeing  to  with- 
draw both  the  Motion  and->the  Amend- 
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ment;  and  the  second,  wLieh  would  per^ 
haps  be  the  more  agreeable  course,  was 
by  adjourning  the  debate.  Thinking  it 
advisabie  that  th^.  debate  should  be  ad- 
journed, he  now  moved,  "  That  the  further 
debate  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next/' 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRIGARPB 
said,  he  had  no  objection  to  offer  to  the 
suggestion  for  adjourning  the  debate. 
His  only  desire  in  moving  the  Resolution 
that  he  had  done  was  to  promote  una- 
nimity, but  unfortunately  he  had  caused 
the  greatest  possible  discord.  He  could 
not,  however,  agree  to  the  withdrawal  of 
both  the  Motion  and  the  Amendment,  be^ 
cause  it  would  go  forth  to  the  public  that 
the  questiou  had  been  raised  in  the  House 
and  no  Motion  had  been  adopted.  The 
Resolntion  that  he  had  proposed  he  did 
not  think  a  good  one;  but  he  had  hoped, 
as  he  had  said,  that  it  wovld  at  least  en- 
sure unanimity;  and  if  he  consented  to 
withdraw  it,  he  was  not  sure  whether  the 
noble  Barl  opposite  (the  Barl  of  Derby) 
would  approve  of  hh  doing  so.  On  the 
question  of  adjournment  he  wished  to  say, 
in  answer  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  with  regard  toi  his  con- 
duct in  1839,  that  it  was  a  clearly  under- 
stood thing  that  a  vote  given  by  proxy 
was  not  the  vote  ef  the  Peer  who  gave 
the  proxy,  but  the  vote  of  the  Peer  who 
held  the  proxy* 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  expressed  his 
objection  to  any  Motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debJEite,  and  said  that  he  would 
support  the  noble  Marquess  against  any 
Amendment. 

The  said  Motion  was  (by  leave  of  the 
House)  foUhdraum, 

The  Earl  of  HARROWfiY  said,  that 
the  misfortune  of  this  Resolution,  as  far 
as  it  occurred  to  him,  was,  that  it  render- 
ed it  difiieiiU  for  some  noble  Lords  to  vote 
for  it  beeanse  it  assigned  certain  reasons 
for  their  being  unwilling  to  change  the 
commercial  pofioy  recently  established; 
and  by  reciting  those  specific  reasons  it 
seemed  to  exclude  every  other.  It  would 
appear  from  it  as  if  tlie  majority  of  that 
House  (shotthl  tlie  Resolution  be  passed) 
had  no  other  reasons  for  not  disturbing  the 
system  of  unrestricted  competition  than 
their  unwillingness  to  subject  the  country 
to  the  evils  attending  frequent  changes  in 
the  financial  policy  of  the  country.  He 
would,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  simplest 
and  best  eourse  of  arriving  at  an  unani- 
mous eondueion  would  be  by  omitting  the 
preamble  of  the  Resolution,  and  avoiding 

VOL.  ClXXIII.    [rniRd  asriea.] 


the  allegation  of  any  reasons,  and  deeUtring 
'*  that  this  House,  thankfully  acknewledg*- 
ing  the  general  prosperi^,  adheres  to  the 
commercial  system  rec^tly  established, 
and  would  view  with  regret  any  renewed 
attempt  to  disiurb  its  operation  or  impede 
its  further  progress.'^  That  would  be  a 
more  statesmanlike  proposition;  and  would 
recognise  the  wisdom  of  the  advice  once 
given  to  a  Judge,  '*  Never  give  your  rea^ 
sonst  give  your  judgments-^your  judg- 
ments may  be  rights  but  your  reasons  will 
most  probably  be  wrong.'*  They  had  al- 
ready seen  how  un philosophical  and  absurd 
it  was  to  attempt  to  assign  reasons  on 
which  there  should  be  agreement  in  opin^ 
ion>  in  the  controversy  between  the  noble 
Marqtiess  and  the  noble  Barl  on  the  effect 
of  the  influx  of  gold  and  of  emigration  on 
the  ph>sperity  of  the  Country.  That  was 
a  very  good  subject  of  debate  for  a  Politi- 
cal Economy  Club,  or  for  articles  in  the 
newspapers;  but  that  Bouse  would  never 
come  to  any  practical  conclusion  on  a 
question  of  commercial  policy  if  they  were 
to  attempt  to  settle  the  relative  effect  of 
each  different  ingredient  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Therefore  he  said  that 
this  Resolution »  shorn  of  its  preamble, 
would  be  a  positive  declaration,  and  cer- 
tainly as  binding  on  the  House  and  the 
Government  as  coilild  be  desired;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  preamble  were  re- 
tained^  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
should  be  ascrfbable  to  other  causes;  or  it 
changes  were  in  future  effected  in  our 
financial  policy  leading  to  an  inference 
that  such  changes  need  not  necessarily  be 
an  evil,  they  would  perhaps  leave  it  an 
open  question  foi'  oohsideration,*  whether 
they  ought  to  adhere  to  the  policy  coma- 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  free  trade. 
He  doubted  exceedingly  whethei^  any  noble 
Lord  would  come  ibrward  and  assert  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  to  be 
attributed  simply  to  any  one  catlse,  let  it 
be  free  trade  or  any  other.  By  simplify^ 
ing  and  sfaortenittg  the  Resolution  in  the 
manner  he  suggested,  they  would  save 
themselves  the  embarrassment  of  the  re- 
discussion  of  this  question  {  and  they  would 
avoid  bringing  ridicule  upon  their  delibera- 
tions, because  at  present  it  would  really  be 
said  that  in  debating  about  mere  words  they 
were  contending  for  no  real  principle  at  alK 
V»oo0iiT  STRAN6F0RD,  after  listen^ 
ing  to  so  much  and  understandtng  so  little, 
only  rose  to  express  his  deep  regret  that 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
(Yiseount  Pidmerston)  was  not  «  U^m^tt&t 
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of  their  Lordabipa'  House.  There  would, 
then,  be  some  chance  of  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  :  My 
Lords,  if  it  had  been  the  wish  of  the  House 
to  continue  this  debate,  I  should  have  en- 
deavoured to  express  my  concurrence  in 
the  views  which  my  noble  Friend  the  noble 
Earl  who  spoke  second  in  the  discussion 
to-night  stated  as  to  the  absolute  inutility, 
as  regards  this  House,  of  any  Resolution 
such  as  the  one  which  the  noble  Marquess 
has  proposed.  But  under  present  circum- 
stances, and  with  these  opinions,  I  rise 
now  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon 
your  Lordships  how  desirable  it  is  that  we 
should  accept  the  proposition  which  the 
noble  Earl  on  the  cross  bench  (the  Earl 
of  Harrowby)  has  suggested,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  the  discussion,  by  ex- 
punging the  words  in  the  Motion  which 
noble  Lords  on  this  side  of  the  House  so 
strongly  disapprove  of,  and  to  which  the 
noble  Marquess  can  attach  no  importance 
— stating,  as  he  does,  that  he  disapproves 
of  the  whole  Resolution,  although  he  un- 
dertook to  father  it.  I  say,  looking  at  the 
fact  that  the  preamble  can  have  no  parti- 
cular value  in  the  eyes  of  the  noble  Lord 
on  the  other  side  who  proposed  it,  and  has 
certainly  been  met  with  disfavour  from  all 
those  on  this  side  of  the  House,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  we  shall  be  acting  fairly, 
and  wisely,  and  prudently,  as  regards  our 
own  credit  and  the  object  which  we  all 
profess  to  have  at  heart,  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  the  practical  part  of  the  Re- 
solution, omitting  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
amble, rather  than  by  retaining  it  to 
give  rise  perhaps  to  future  debate  and 
future  misunderstanding  of  what  were 
our  real  intentions.  My  Lords,  if  I  un- 
derstand from  the  assent  of  the  noble 
Earl  that  this  meets  with  his  approval — 
[The  Earl  of  Derbt  :  I  have  no  objection 
to  it] — and  that  the  noble  Marquess  is 
willing  to  adopt  the  proposal  of  my  noble 
Friend  on  the  cross  bench,  I  certainly  shall 
not  think  it  right  to  trespass  on  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  for  many  minutes.  But, 
my  Lords,  there  were  some  few  observa- 
tions of  the  noble  Eari,  with  reference  to 
the  course  of  conduct  of  the  late  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  and  with  reference  to  that  of  his 
Friends,  on  which  I  feel  bound  to  make  a 
few  remarks.  My  Lords,  I  will  not  dis- 
cuss with  the  noble  Earl  what  he  may  con- 
sider to  be  the  peculiar  mission  of  my  noble 
Friend  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen), or  of  the  former  Friends  and  Col- 


leagues of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  this  House. 
I  will  not  discuss  with  him  whether  it  is 
our  bounden  duty,  for  some  reasons  which 
he  did  not  assign,  to  act  as  mediators  be- 
tween noble  Lords  on  this  side  and  noble 
Lords  on  that — as  pacificators  who  are  to 
turn  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  presume,  on  occasions  when  they 
are  in  any  difficulty — I  know  not,  my 
Lords,  what  notion  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site may  have  of  our  duties;  but  with  re- 
ference to  the  question  immediately  before 
the  House,  this  I  can  say,  that  I  conceive 
there  is  a  legacy  devolving  on  us  from  that 
great  and  illustrious  man,  namely,  the  pro- 
tection of  that  commercial  policy  which  be 
founded  in  this  country,  and  with  the  suc- 
cess of  which  we  are  all  identified;  and 
from  the  execution  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  us  by  that  legacy,  I  assure  the  noble 
Earl  we  are  not  likely  to  be  diverted  by 
any  observations  that  he  may  make.  My 
Lords,  the  noble  Earl  said,  that  he  gave 
credit  to  my  noble  Friend  the  noble  Earl  for 
— I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  phrase — but 
for  evincing  some  degree  of  jealousy  of  any- 
thing which  disparages  the  reputation  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  [The  Earl  of  Dbbbt  made 
an  observation  which  was  inaudible.]  He 
said  that  he  could  pardon  some  degree  of 
zeal  on  the  part  of  my  noble  Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen),  because  he  must  na- 
turally feel  anxious  to  express  an  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  policy  of  the  late  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel.  My  noble  Friend  expressly 
said,  that  it  would  have  been  his  individual 
desire  to  declare  that  that  policy  was 
"  wise,  just,  and  beneficial;"  and  so  say 
I;  but  1  agree  with  my  noble  Friend  that 
it  would  not  be  wise  or  desirable  to  do  that 
which  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
deprecated,  in  his  somewhat  impassioned 
peroration,  to  make  any  attempt  to  impose 
on  noble  Lords  opposite  a  formal  recanta- 
tion of  the  principles  they  believed  they 
had  been  right  in  advocating.  My  noble 
Friend  said— expressly  said— that  for  that 
reason  he  did  not  wish  to  propose  suck 
words;  but  the  noble  Earl  will  forgive  me 
for  saying  that  he  has  never  answered,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  observations  from 
this  side  of  the  House,  not  with  reference 
to  the  words  **  wise,  just,  and  beneficial/' 
which  have  not  been  proposed,  but  he  has 
never  answered  this  objection:  that  while  he, 
or  rather  his  Colleagues  in  the  other  House, 
accepted  certain  Resolutions,  spoke  on 
them,  and  voted  for  them,  he  now  objects 
to  call  on  noble  Lords  in  this  House,  and 
on  his  own  Colleagues  in /this  House,  to 
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adopt  the  very  same  Resolutions.  My 
Lords,  that  is  the  objection  that  we  have 
raised;  and  the  noble  Earl  has  studiously 
avoided  giving  an  explanation,  leaving  us 
to  choose  between  two  alternatives — either 
that  he  is  willing  to  cast  a  decided  slar 
upon  his  own  Colleagues  and  Friends  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  refusing  to  call 
on  your  Lordships  to  agree  to  certain  Re- 
solutions which  he  considers  objection^ 
able  and  repulsive  to  your  feelings,  al- 
though they  have  been  accepted  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  or  else  we  must  be 
driven  to  the  other  more  painful  conclu- 
sion, namely,  that  the  noble  Earl  cannot 
really  be  sincere  in  his  declarations  with 
reference  to  his  practical  acceptance  of 
free  trade.  But  the  noble  Earl  said, 
"  What  would  have  been  the  course  of 
noble  Lords  in  this  House,  or  of  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  in  the  other  Bouse  of 
Parliament,  if,  on  the  accession  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  office  m  1835,  a  Motion 
had  been  made  to  declare  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act  a  *  wise,  just,  and  benefi- 
cial measure?'"  My  Lords,  the  cases 
are  in  no  respect  parallel.  If  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  from  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  up  to  his 
accession  to  office  in  1835,  had  con- 
stantly brought  forward  in  his  place  in 
Parliament  Motions  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Reform  Act — nay,  if,  instead  of  Motions 
of  that  kind,  he  had  been  making  speeches 
in  this  House  Session  by  SessioUi  and 
month  by  month — if  he  had  been  recerring 
deputations  in  hisiioiise  at  Whitehall  Gar- 
dens, and  had  been  telling  his  friends  that 
at  the  proper  time  the  Reform  Act  would 
,be  repealed,  and  that  at  that  time  he 
would  give  the  word  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at 
them !  " — if  he,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  attending  dinners  at  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern,  and  had  said — as  had  been  said  in 
that  place  only  last  year — that  he  would  cry, 
"Halt  in  the  downward  course  of  legisla- 
tion !  " — if  that  had  been  his  course,  then 
I  say  that  noble  Lords  and  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  would  not  only  have  been  wise, 
but  just  and  right,  in  imposing  such  a  test 
on  his  taking  office  in  1835.  But,  my 
Lords,  consider  the  contrast  rather  than 
the  parallel.  Sir  Robert  Peel  never  pur- 
sued that  course :  he  did  directly  the  re- 
verse. My  Lords,  I  entered  Parliament 
for  the  first  time  in  the  first  reformed  Par- 
Itamenti  and  one  of  the  first  speeches  that 
I  ever  heard  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  delivered  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  if  I  recollect  rightly^  on  the  Motion 


of  the  first  Address  to  the  Crown  from 
the  first  reformed  Parliament,  in  which  he 
distinctly  declared,  at  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity that  he  ever  had  after  taking  his 
seat  in  the  new  Parliament,  that  he 
accepted  the  Reform  Act  as  ^n  irrevo- 
cable decision  of  a  great  constitutional 
question.  Therefore  I  say  that  there  is 
no  use  in  the  noble  Earl  attempting  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  his  position  and 
that  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Feel  and  his 
friends.  So  far  from  their  being  parallel, 
they  are  diametrically  opposed;  and  the 
noble  Earl  has  no  right  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  and  say  now,  "You  are  not  en- 
titled to  demand  a  declaration  from  my 
Government  which  the  Members  of  the 
Whig  party  in  1835  did  not  expect  from 
Sir  Robert  Peel."  My  Lords,  the  noble 
Earl  appeared  to  me  to  venture  upon 
somewhat  delicate  and  dangerous  ground 
when  he  turned  to  the  noble  Lord  the 
mover  of  the  Amendment,  and  to  others 
on  these  benches,  and  pointed  out  the 
various  lengths  of  time  that  have  elapsed 
since  they  abandoned  the  principles  of  pro- 
tection,« and  adopted  those  of  free  trade; 
and  although  he  ended  by  saying  that  God 
forbid  he  should  taunt  anybody  with  a 
change  of  opinion,  yet,  certainly,  by  an- 
other allusion  to  the  course  taken  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  his  friends  in  1846 — 
he  appeared  to  intimate  that  there  had 
been  some  dereliction  of  duty  and  some 
infraction  of  political  principle  in  the 
course  which  they  then  pursued.  My 
Lords,  the  noble  Earl  said  that  at  the 
time  he!  objected,  and  that  he  still  felt 
the  objection,  to  the  manner  in  which,  and 
the  men  by  whom,  the  measure  of  1846 
wss  carried.  My  Lords,  we  do  not  deny  to 
the  noble  Earl,  any  more  than  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  or  to  any  British  Government, 
that  time  may  operate  a  change  of  his  opin- 
ion ;  but  what  we  now  complain  of  on  the 
part  of  the  noble  Earl  is,  that  he  has 
not  changed  his  opinion.  If  the  noble 
Earl  had  come  forward  and  declared  that 
his  opinion  had  changed  even  at  the  ele- 
venth—  or,  I  should  rather  say,  at  the 
thirteenth  hour — if  he  had  come  forward 
and  told  us  that  he  had  changed  his  opin- 
ion, these  Resolutions  would  be  unneces- 
sary—we should  not  feel  it  td  be  our  duty 
to  bind  the  Government  any  more  than  I 
believe  it  to  be  necessary  to  bind  this 
House — which  House,  my  Lords,  let  it  be 
remembered,  has  never  swerved  in  any 
vote  with  regard  to  free  trade  during  the 
last  ten   years.     [The  Earl/tif  Derb*; 
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Ten  years  ?]    I  repeat,  for  •*  ten  jeari ;" 
and  if  the  noble  Earl  wishes  to  have  proof, 
I  say  that  from  the  year  1842  down  to  the 
present  tioxe,  there  has  been  no  instance 
m   which  this  House  has   attempted  to 
reverse  the  principle  of  free  trade.     The 
whole  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  tariff  of  1842 
was  carried  in  this  House  either  without  a 
division  or  by  considerable  majorities;  and 
the  repeal  of  the  com  law,  in  1846,  was 
carried  through  this  House,  notwithstand- 
ing the  strongest  opposition  and  the  most 
eloquent  speech  of  the  noble  Earl   oppo- 
site— it  was  carried  under  the  guidance 
and  counsel  of  that  great,  sagacious,  and 
illustrious  man  whose  warning  voice  will 
never  be  heard   again    on   similar  occa- 
sions  of   difficulty  and  danger.     Again, 
in  the  same  year  the   alteration  in  the 
sugar  duties  was  carried,  not  only  by  a 
majority,  but  the  noble  Earl  declined,  if 
I  recollect  rightly,  to  divide  the  House  on 
the  question;    and   two  years  later  the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws  was  carried 
by  a  majority  in  spite  of  a  strong  opposi- 
tion from  noble  Lords  opposite.     And  from 
that  time  up  to  the  present,  although,  as  1 
just    now   said,   not    only   annually,   but 
month  by  month,  speeches^  were  made  in 
this  House,  and  violent  attacks  made  on 
the  course  that  had   been   pursued — al- 
though we  were  told  that  ruin  was  over- 
taking the  country — although  we  were  told 
that  our  course  had  been  most  disastrous 
— although  we  were  told,  not,  as  now,  that 
the  labourers  were  flourishing,    but  that 
they,  above  all  other  classes — and  this  too 
within   twelve  months  from   the  present 
time — that  they,  above  all  other  classes, 
were  suffering — I  say,  although  we  heard 
all  these  things  day  by  day,  and  week  by 
week,  nevertheless,  whatever  its  individual 
Members  may  have  said   or   done,   this 
House  never  swerved  from  its  free-trade 
course;  and  it  is  upon  that  account  that  1 
maintain  with  my  noble  Friend  the  noble 
Earl  that  any  Resolution  as  regai'ds  this 
House  is  unnecessary.     I  say,  if  we  look 
merely  to  the  position  of  this  House,  we 
ought  to  pass  no  Resolution  at  aU,  because 
it  would  only  be  expressing  an  adherence 
to  those  principles  from  which  this  House 
has  never  deviated;  and  the  only  object  of 
passing  any  Resolution  at  ail  is  that  it 
may  bind  that  Government  whose  course, 
it  IS  now  announced  by  the  noble  Earl,  is 
intended  to  be  altered,  but  whose  opinions, 
he  has   stated,   remain  still  unchanged. 
My  Lords,  if  this  debate  were  likely  to  be 
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to  address  some  further  observations  to 
your  Lordships  with  reference   to   other 
statements  which  fell  from  the  noble  Earl 
opposite;  but  if,  as  1  said  before,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  House  should  be  that  we  should 
be  content  with  the  proposal  of  the  noble 
Earl  on   the  cross   benches,  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  prolong  any  further  a  useless 
discussion.     And  I  the  more  readily  sit 
down  without  any  further  reply  to  the 
noble  Earl,  because  I  feel  that  to  whatever 
Resolution  this  House  may  come,  the  great 
cause  of  free  trade,  and  of  an  enlightened 
commercial  policy,   is  perfectly  safe.     I« 
my  Lords,  would  not-*except  for  the  hon- 
our and  reputation  of  this  House — I  would 
not  care  if  this  were  a  far  more  unmean- 
ing and  spiritless,  a  far  more  wretched 
and  disparaging  Resolution  than  that  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Marquess.     I  say,  my 
Lords,  1  have  not  a  moment's  fear  in 
regard  to  the  progress  of  free  trade;   I 
would  not  care,  so  far  as  that  cause  ia 
concerned,  what  Resolution  may  be  passed 
by  your  Lordships;    because,  irrespective 
of  anything  that  may  pass  in  this  House, 
I  believe  the  principles  of  free  trade  are 
based  on  the  immutable  grounds  of  jus- 
tice, and  with  or  without  Resolutions  will 
be  maintained  as  hitherto  by  this  House, 
whatever  Government,  present  or  future, 
may  occupy  those  benches. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  that  with  the 
counsels  of  the  noble  Earl  on  the  cross 
bench  (the  Earl  of  Harrowby)  it  might  be 
said  that  the  genras  of  Tiverton  existed  in 
that  House,  for  the  noble  Earl  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  propose  an  Amendment 
which,  as  far  as  he  could  understand,  was 
approved  of  by  every  one  of  their  Lord- 
ships. Therefore,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  (Lord  Beaumont)  would  agree  to  with- 
draw his  Amendment  if  the  noble  Mar- 
quess would  consent  to  withdraw  the  origi- 
nal Resolution. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRIOARDE 
expressed  his  aatisfaction  at  finding  that 
their  Lordships  were  likely  to  come  to  an 
unanimous  vote,  and  would  consent  to 
withdraw  his  Resolution.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess was  understood  to  explain  that  his 
proxy  in  1 846  was  used  against  his  indi- 
vidual sentiments. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  would  accept  un- 
reservedly the  Amendment  which  his  noble 
Friend  on  the  cross  bench  (the  Earl  of 
Harrowby)  had  proposed  with  such  skill, 
and,  he  was  happy  to  say,  with  such  emi- 
nent success.    It  was  a  curious  coincidence. 


protraclfed,  I  certainly  should  have  wished  I  that  all  parties  in  both  ^o^ises  of  f^arlia 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  *  d 
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ment  sbonld  have  been  brought  into  harmony 
by  a  Resolution  interposed  in  this  manner. 

Then  the  Amendment  was  also  (by 
leave  of  the  House)  withdrawn. 

Then  it  was  mcved  in  the  original  Mo- 
tion to  leave  out 

— **  thankfully  acknowledging  the  general  Pros- 
perity, and  deeply  sensible  of  the  Evils  attending 
frequent  Changes  in  the  Financial  Policy  of  the 
Country." 

The  same  was  agreed  to. 

Then  the  said  original  Motion,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to,  Nemine  Dmen- 
tiente^  as  follows : — 

**  Betohed^Hh^t  this  Hause  adheres  to  the 
Commercial  System  recently  established,  and 
would  view  with  Regret  any  renewed  Attempt  to 
disturb  its  Operation  or  impede  its  fiirther  Pro- 
gress." 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS— THE  FRENCH 
EMPIRE. 

Lord  STANLEY  op  ALDBRLE Y  said, 
that  he  wished  to  put  a  question  to  the 
noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs.  He  wished  to  ask  him 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
any  objection  to  lay  before  Parliament  a 
copy  of  the  protocol  signed  by  England 
and  the  four  great  European  Powers,  re- 
specting the  canton  of  Neufohatel;  and 
also  of  the  convention  between  England, 
Russia,  France,  Bavaria,  and  Greece,  for 
Uie  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the 
Uirone  of  Greece;  and  to  inquire  whether 
the  report  was  correct  that  there  had  been 
some  recent  change  in  the  political  rela* 
tions  of  the  territory  of  Montenegro  ? 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY:  My 
LordS)  with  respect  to  the  first  question 
put  to  me  by  the  noble  Baron,  I  have  only 
to  give  him  the  same  reply  which  I  gave 
him  last  Session; — for  the  negotiations 
have  not  been  proceeded  with  since  the 
noble  Baron  put  the  same  question  to  me 
in  the  course  of  last  Session.  The  proto- 
col which  has  been  agreed  to,  which  I  am 
not  at  present  prepared  to  lay  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  because  the  negotia- 
tions are  not  yet  commenced — that  protocol 
oonfers  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government 
Uie  power  of  chooeing  its  own  time  to 
begin  further  negotiations.  The  present 
does  not  appear  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  be  the  proper  time  to  enter  upon 
further  negotiations;  and  I  may  add  that 
the  other  parties  who  signed  that  protocol 
are  of  the  same  opinion.  With  respect  to 
the  question  of  the  Greek  succession,  which 
has  just  been  signed  by  the  Four  Powers, 
it  will  be  in  your  Lordships'  recollection 
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that  when  the  independence  of  Greece  was 
confirmed,  it  was  considered  an  object  of 
great  importance  that  a  dynasty  should  be 
secured  to  that  people,  and  that  the  suc- 
cession of  that  dynasty  in  a  regular  line 
should  be  guaranteed  to  the  Greek  people 
by  the  three  Powers  of  Russia,  France, 
and  England.  After  the  war  was  con- 
cluded, and  the  Greek  independence  was 
secured,  the  Greeks  themselves  prayed  to 
have  a  constitutional  form  of  government, 
and  by  one  of  the  articles  of  that  consti- 
tution it  was  declared  that  no  future  King 
of  Greece  should  be  of  any  other  than  the 
Greek  faith.  It  is  kpown  to  your  Lord- 
ships that  the  present  King,  who  was  at 
the  time  of  his  election,  but  a  child,  was 
brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  in  consequence  of  that,  that  part  of 
the  treaty  has  never  been  enforced.  It 
appeared  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  a  guarantee  should  be  given  by  the 
three  Powers  that  the  future  King  of 
Greece  should  be  of  the  Greek  faith,  as 
well  as  that  the  dynasty  itself  should  be 
guaranteed  by  the  three  Powers  according 
to  the  treaty  of  1832.  It  was  necessary, 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  to  revise 
the  treaty  entered  into  by  the  three  Powers 
in  1832.  Her  Majesty  s  Government  in- 
vited Russia  and  France  to  join  with  the 
Government  of  Bavaria  in  revising  the 
treaty  with  that  object;  and  they  agreed 
to  the  invitation,  and  signed  a  new  treaty, 
having  Uiat  object  in  view.  I  believe  I 
am  in  order  in  saying  that  it  is  not  the 
custom  to  lay  a  treaty  upon  your  Lord- 
ships' table  until  an  exchange  of  ratifi- 
cations has  taken  place.  There  is  another 
question  which  the  noble  Baron  intimated 
his  desire  to  ask — ^whether  any  change 
had  recently  taken  plaoe  in  the  political 
relationa  of  that  wild  country  bordering  on 
Albania,  called  Montenegro.  I  believe 
that,  since  Her  Majesty's  Government 
o«me  into  office,  no  change  whatever  haa 
taken  place  with  respect  to  its  political 
relations^  The  chief  of  that  country  bears 
a  double  title.  He  is  head  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  that  country,  and  he  is  also  the 
temporal  sovereign.  But  with  respect  to 
his  ecclesiastical  position,  he  is  under  the 
jurisdiction' of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who 
is  considered  to  be  tne  protector  of  the 
whole  Greek  Church.  The  chief  of  Monte- 
negro has  been,  as  I  believe  his  ancestors 
were  before  him,  to  St.  Petersburgh,  to 
receive  from  the  sanction  and  recognition 
of  the  Emperor  his  episcopal  jurisdiction 
and  titles.     With  respect  to  thai  indepey- 
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dence  of  that  country,  whatever  the  opin- 
ions of  different  persons  may  be  as  to  the 
advantages  of  such  a  position,  the  fact  is, 
that  Montenegro  has  been  an  independent 
country  for  something  like  a  period  of  250 
years,  and  though  various  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  Porte  to  bring  it  into 
subjection,  these  attempts  have  failed  one 
after  another,  and  the  country  is  in  the  same 
position  now  that  it  was  some  200  years  ago. 
My  Lords,  having  answered  these  ques- 
tions of  my  noble  Friend  opposite,  it  is 
now  my  duty  to  announce  to  your  Lord- 
ships an  event  which  we  have  all  long 
since  expected,  but  which  has  not  dimin- 
ished in  importance  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  has  been  long  expected  or  foreseen, 
-~I  allude  to  a  notification  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
at  Paris,  announcing  that  the  French  peo- 
ple have  determined  to  change  their  po- 
litical constitution  from  a  republic  to  an 
empire,  and  that  they  have  raised  the 
person  of  the  Prince  President  of  the 
Republic  to  the  Imperial  dignity  of  the 
Empire.  That  communication  was  made 
to  me  on  Thursday;  and  having  been 
communicated  by  me  to  the  other  members 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's servants  thought  it  right  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  without  delay,  and  cordially, 
to  recognise  the  new  constitution  which 
had  been  selected  by  the  French  people 
for  their  Government.  My  Lords,  it  has 
been,  as  your  Lordships  know,  the  usual 
policy  of  this  country,  for  the  last  twenty- 
two  years— ever  since  the  Revolution  of 
1830  in  France — to  adhere  to  the  consti- 
tutional doctrine,  that  a  people  have  a 
right  to  choose  their  own  Sovereign  with- 
out the  interference  of  any  foreign  Power; 
— and  that  when  a  Sovereign  has  been 
freely  chosen  by  the  people  of  a  country, 
that  Sovereign,  by  whatever  name  he 
may  be  called,  is  at  once  recognised  as 
de  facto  the  ruler  of  that  country,  by  the 
Sovereign  of  this.  And,  my  Lords,  I 
must  say,  that  if  there  was  ever  formerly 
any  doubt  as  to  the  distinct  will  of  another 
nation  being  expressed  in  respect  to  their 
choice  of  a  Sovereign — if  ever  there  was  a 
doubt  as  to  the  intention  and  the  wish  of 
the  French  people  at  any  former  time — on 
this  occasion,  at  least,  it  is  perfectly  im- 
possible to  doubt  what  their  determinations 
are.  Three  times,  in  the  most  solemn 
possible  manner — three  times  have  they 
expressed  a  wish  for  the  same  person  in  the 
most  public  manner  of  which,  perhaps,  his- 
The  Earl  of  Malmeshury 


tory  can  furoish  an  example.  When,  at  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  a  Republic  succeeded  to 
the  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French  was  residing  in  this 
country.  He  went  over  with  none  of  that 
canvassing  which  usually  takes  place  in  re- 
lation to  elections  of  far  minor  importance 
— he  went  over,  I  may  say,  with  nothing 
but  his  name — a  name  which,  in  the  great 
power  it  exercises,  in  the  magic  with  which 
it  acts  upon  the  people  of  France,  expe- 
rience alone  has  been  able  to  make  Europe 
understand.  We  can  readily  comprehend 
how  the  fate  of  Napoleon,  so  chequered  as 
his  was — such  a  mixture  of  immense  gloty 
with  immense  misfortune — was  exactly  the 
mode  calculated  to  rouse  the  sympathies 
and  to  interest  the  feelings  of  human  na- 
ture ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  it  should 
make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  people 
over  whom  he  so  long  and  so  gloriously 
reigned.  But,  my  Lords,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  any  person  in  any  European 
state  out  of  France  to  suppose  that  the 
prestige  of  that  name  remains  so  long,  so 
steadily,  and  so  strongly,  that  thirty-seven 
years  after  his  abdication,  his  nephew 
should  have  appeared  in  three  different 
characters  before  the  French  people  within 
the  space  of  four  years— offering  himself 
without  any  of  the  accessories  of  Courts 
or  Governments  to  assist  him — first,  as 
simple  President  of  the  French  Republic 
with  a  Chamber  ;  secondly,  as  absolute 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  without 
any  constitutional  form  of  government ; 
and  thirdly,  as  Emperor  of  the  same  peo- 
ple:— first,  elected  by  six  millions — next, 
elected  by  seven  millions — and  lastly, 
elected  by  nearly  eight  millions — a  number 
that  would  form  almost  the  entire  male 
adult  population  of  France.  The  present 
is  not  the  time  to  speculate  upon  the  rea- 
sons for  this  extraordinary  expression  of 
sentiment  and  conviction  on  the  part  of 
the  French  people.  But  I  think  that  if 
we  have  long  lost  sight  of  the  power  of 
that  name  in  France,  it  has  been  because 
we  have  not  sufficiently  observed  that  up 
to  this  moment,  in  the  chances  and  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  government 
of  that  country,  only  one  part  of  her  popu- 
lation  has  been  consulted.  It  was  in  Paris 
alone  that  those  changes  have  taken  place. 
It  was  in  Paris  alone  that  the  fates  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  Charles  X.  were  deter- 
mined. It  was  by  the  voice  of  the  Parisians 
alone  that  the  Republic  was  established  in 
the  year  1848;  and  although  both  forms  of 
government    successively  met   with,  the 
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silent  approbation  of  the  country,  yet  on 
no  one  occasion  until  the  President  of 
the  Republic  was  elected  in  1848  were 
the  whole  mass  of  the  French  people  con- 
sulted 'with  regard  to  what  form  of  govern- 
ment they  preferred,  or  what  manner  of 
roan  they  sought.  In  the  mass  of  the 
French  people,  one  recollection — one  only 
— and  one  strong  partiality  prevails;  and 
I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
this  should  be.  In  1815,  at  the  time  of 
the  Restoration,  the  French  army — an 
enormous  French  army — was  disbanded. 
It  was  poured  back  again  upon  the  hearths 
of  the  population.  The  prisoners  of  war 
returned  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands;  and  I 
believe  I  am  not  exaggerating  the  number 
when  I  say  that,  perhaps,  400,000,  or  from 
that  to  half  a  million  of  men,  with  one 
fixed  idea  in  their  minds,  and  with  one — I 
may  call  it — worship  fixed  in  their  hearts, 
then  returned  to  their  homes;  and  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years  afterwards  they 
talked  and  they  thought  but  of  one  man ; 
and  they  thought  and  they  spoke  of  him 
as  the  great  idol  of  their  imagination ;  and 
though  they  could  hardly  have  exaggerated 
his  military  merits  and  his  military  glory, 
they  still  added  to  those  all  that  the  warm- 
est enthusiasm  could  give.  Upon  the 
rising  generation  all  this  could  not  be  lost; 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  seeds  which 
these  men  have  sown  in  the  provinces  of 
France  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  fruit  of 
which  we  have  witnessed  the  ripening  on 
this  occasion.  Seeing  then  this  immense 
demonstration  of  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  French  people,  it  was  imposssible  for 
Her  Majesty's  Goyernment,  even  if  it  had 
not  been  our  usual  policy  to  sanction  such 
demonstrations,  not  to  have  advised  Her 
Majesty  immediately  and  cordially  to  ac- 
cept and  recognise  the  Empire.  There 
might  have  been  one,  and  one  only,  rea- 
son that  might  have  tempted  us  to  hesitate 
before  we  advised  Her  Majesty  to  proceed; 
but  I  rejoice  to  say  that  the  good  sense  of 
the  present  Emperor,  foreseeing  the  diffi- 
culty, met  it  in  advance,  and  removed  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  those  difficul- 
ties that  might  otherwise  have  intervened. 
I  allude  to  a  somewhat  ambiguous  expres- 
sion which  was  found  in  the  report  of  the 
Senatus  conmlium,  which  referred  to  the 
late  President  of  the  Republic,  and  which 
was  connected  with  the  title  it  was  an- 
nounced he  meant  to  take — ^namely,  that 
of  Napoleon  III.  That  expression  might 
have  induced  Her  Majesty  Government,  and 
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'  would  naturally  have  induced  Any  one,  to 
suppose  that  the  interpretation  to  be  given 
to  it  would  have  been  that  of  common  par- 
lance, as  it  is  understood  and  accepted 
when  it  is  used  to  designate  sovereigns — 
the  numeral  adopted  was  intended  to  con- 
vey the  inference  that  he  was  descended 
by  direct  and  legitimate  succession  from 
the  former  Emperor,  and  that  by  right  of 
that  descent  he  now  filled  the  throne  of 
France.  My  Lords,  the  advisers  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French,  foreseeing 
this  difficulty,  frankly  took  the  initiative  in 
assuring  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
it  related  simply  to  the  historical  incident 
that  in  France,  and  according  to  French 
law,  two  sovereigns  of  the  name  of  Napo- 
leon have  preceded  the  present  Emperor. 
Neither  of  these  Sovereigns,  as  your  Lord- 
ships know,  was  recognised  by  this  country. 
The  French  know  that  as  well  as  your 
Lordships — and  they,  therefore,  adopt  the 
title  with  no  intention .  of  claiming  any 
hereditary  right  from  the  first  Emperor. 
This  the  French  Government  have  dis- 
tinctly intimated  to  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment; and  subsequently  in  a  speech 
by  the  Emperor  himself  ho  has  declared — 
and  his  Government  have  also  declared  it 
to  ours — that  he  is  Sovereign  only  by  the 
voice  of  the  people,  not  by  hereditary 
right  to  the  throne — that  he  distinctly  re- 
cognises  all  the  Governments  that  have 
existed  since  1814  in  France — and  that  he 

I  recognises  the  acts  of  those  Governments, 
and  acknowledges  the  solidarity  of  those 

'  Governments  as  succeeding  others.  With 
this  frank  and  satisfactory  explanation,  it 
was  only  left  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, as  I  said  before,  cordially  and  with 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  decided  will 
of  the  French  nation,  and  to  send  to  Her 
Majesty *s  Ambassador  at  Paris  new  cre- 
dentials to  the  new  Court.  In  the  notifi- 
cation which  the  Emperor  has  made  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  he  says  that 
the  same  policy  which  influenced  the  Pre* 
sident  will  influence  the  Emperor.  And 
with  respect  to  that  policy,  as  it  regarded 
England,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly  of  the  cordial  and  frank  manner  in 
which  every  question  has  been  entertained 
by  the  Government  of  France — at  least 
since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  holding  the 
seals  of  office.  I  am  sure  my  noble  Friend 
opposite  will  say  the  same  thing  at  the 
time  he  filled  my  place.  I  have  found  no- 
thing but  fairness  and  fair  play,  and  in  all 
their  transactions  nothing  but  assurances 
of  good  will,  and  wishes  to-tnaintaiiL  an 
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unbroken  friendship  with  this  Dountry.  I 
believe  the  Emperor  himself,  and  the  great 
ma88  of  his  people,  deeply  feel  the  neces- 
sity, fw  the  interests  of  both  countries,  that 
we  should  be  on  a  footing  of  profound 
peace ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tiiat  they 
see  the  great  folly  and  crime  which  it 
irould  be  on  either  side  to  provoke  war. 
They  must  know  that  a  war,  as  far  as  it 
would  lead  to  the  subjugation  of  either 
country  by  the  other,  is  an  absurdity — 
that  neither  country,  so  great,  so  power- 
ful, and  so  independent,  copld  in  any  man- 
ner subjugate  the  other;  and  that,  there- 
fore, war  must  be  as  useless  as  cruel,  and 
as  inglorious  as  useless. 

Viscount  CANNING:  My  Lords,  I 
shall  not  follow  the  noble  Earl  in  offering 
any  comments  upon  the  notification  he 
has  made  to  us — a  matter  on  which  it  ap- 
pears to  me  none  of  your  Lordships  can 
touch  too  lightly;  and  I  feel  convbced 
that  the  sense  of  the  House  would  con- 
demn any  noble  Lord  who,  in  following 
the  noble  Earl,  shpuld  express  any  opin- 
ion, or  offer  any  observations  of  his  own, 
upon  this  subject,  fiut  since  the  no- 
ble Earl  has  tendered  your  Lordships  a 
statement  of  the  transactions  which  have 
arisen  out  of  recent  occurrences  in  France, 
in  which  he,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
has  been  engaged,  and  since  he  has  in- 
formed your  Lordships  of  the  result  to 
which  these  transactions  have  led,  I  take 
tho  liberty  oi  asking  the  noble  Earl  to 
complete  his  statem^it  on  a  point  on 
which  I  think  your  Lordships  ought  to 
have  a  further  and  more  explicit  declara- 
tion— I  mean  as  to  the  shape  which  these 
explanations  took  which  influenced  the 
Government  to  give  Her  Majesty  the  ad- 
vice they  have  done.  The  question  I  wish 
to  ask  my  noble  Friend,  then,  is  this, 
what  was  the  form  and  shape  of  those  as- 
surances which  the  noble  Earl  received; 
and  will  the  form  of  them  enable  the  noble 
Earl  either  now,  or  at  some  future,  but 
not  distant,  time  to  lay  them  before  Par- 
liament ? 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY:  My 
Lords,  the  observations  of  the  noble  Vis- 
count resolve  themselves  into  two  points. 
He  seems  to  disapprove  of  something  I 
have  stated  as  beiqg  in  bad  taste.  As  to 
the  other,  I  must  say  I  do  not  understand 
the  noble  Viscount's  question. 

Viscount  CANNING:  My  Lords,  all  I 
meant  to  imply  in  the  first  part  of  my  obser* 
vations  was  this,  that  in  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, when  foreign  matters  are  brought 
Earl  of  Malmeshur^ 


under  discussion,  it  is  deemed  advisable — 
and,  above  all,  it  is  deemed  advisable  on  the 
part  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown — to  abstain 
from  any  comment  on  the  conduct  of  neigh- 
bouring Powers  in  their  own  affaird,  whe- 
ther it  be  the  conduct  of  the  people  or  of 
their  rulers.  As  to  the  question  which  I 
ventured  to  put,  if  it  is  not  clear  to  the 
noble  Earl,  I  shall  endeavour  shortly  to 
explain  it.  The  noble  Earl  is  aware  that 
when  communications  pass  between  two 
friendly  States,  they  assume  different  forms 
— sometimes  they  are  in  the  form  of  a  des- 
patch from  the  Minister  or  Ambassador  of 
our  country  residing  at  the  foreign  Court 
making  the  communication — sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  note  from  the  Minister  or 
Ambassador  of  that  country  residing  at 
our  Court.  Now  what  I  want  to  know  is 
in  which  of  these  forms,  or  if  in  neither 
in  what  other  form,  ^ese  assurances  have 
been  received  ? 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY:  I 
agree  with  the  noble  Viscount  that  it  is 
advisable  to  abstain  from  all  comments  on 
the  conduct  of  foreign  States  if  these  com- 
ments be  disagreeable,  or  of  an  unfriendly 
nature ;  and  certainly  I  should  be  the  last 
man  to  make  such  comments.  It  may  be 
that  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  ad- 
dress your  Lordships  sufficiently  often  to 
be  able  adequately  to  express  my  meaning, 
but  I  trust  I  have  not  said  a  single  word 
to  excite  the  slightest  disagreeable  feel- 
ing, and  therefore  I  don*t  understand  why 
the  noble  Viscount  should  find  fault  with 
me  for  having  made  a  comment — ^for  com- 
ment I  have  made  none.  I  rose  with  the 
most  earnest  wish  to  say  of  France  and 
the  French  all  that  France  and  the  French 
would  wish  to  say  of  themselves.  As  to 
the  question  put  by  the  noble  Viscount,  I 
have  to  state  that  the  mode  in  which  the 
communications  were  made  was  perfectly 
official,  and  therefore  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  But  they 
could  not  have  been  more  satisfactory  to 
me  than  those  which  were  made  to  me 
verbally  by  the  French  Ambassador  in 
London,  and  which  have  since  been  re- 
peated by  the  French  Emperor  in  hit 
speech  to  the  Chamber ;  these  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient  security  to  me  even  if 
there  had  been  no  official  declaration. 

The  Marquess  of  BREADALBANE 
trusted  that  the  change  in  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  no  change  in  the  rela- 
tions between  France  and  this  country. 

House  adjourned  till  To-m^ow. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  J)eeember  6,  1852. 

Mnrunft.]  Nxw  MufURs  Sworm. — For  Abing- 
don, liOrd  Norreys ;  for  Oldham,  William  John- 
son Fox,  esq.  ;  for  Durham,  Lord  Adolphiu 
Frederick  Charles  William  Vane. 

N»w  Wbit.— For  Merthyr  Tydvil,  v.  Sir  Josiah 
John  Guest,  bt.,  deceased. 

Public  Bum.— 1°  General  Board  of  Health ; 
Land  Tax  Commissioners  Names. 

8°  West  India  Colonies,  dec.  Loans  Act  Amend- 
ment. 

WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  IN6LIS  said,  he 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Works. 
Six  years  ago  a  Committee  of  that  House 
unanimously  recommended  that  Westmin- 
ster Bridge  should  be  pulled  down,  and  that 
a  new  bridge  should  be  built  upon  the  site. 
He  desired  to  inquire — first,  what  was  the 
present  state  of  the  bridge?  Secondly, 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  introduce  any  Bill 
this  Session  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a 
new  bridge  to  be  constructed?  Thirdly, 
whether  the  new  bridge  will  be  built  upon 
the  same  site,  or  further  up  the  river? 
And  fourthly,  whether  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  (^en  to  competition, 
limited  or  otherwise,  the  design  of  the  new 
bridge  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that  he 
had  applied  to  Mr.  Walker,  the  engineer 
of  the  bridge,  who  said  that  proper  persons 
were  appointed  to  watch  it  dai]y.  It  was 
almost  entirely  supported  by  timber,  and 
he  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  more 
immediate  cause  of  alarm  than  there  was 
in  March  last.  With  respect  to  the  other 
questions,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  introduce  a  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  new  bridge  upon  the 
site  of  the  present,  and  Government  had 
not  as  yet  decided  whether  the  design 
should  be  opened  to  competition,  or  that 
one  should  be  selected  from  those  already 
sent  in.  It  was  the  iutention  to  enlarge 
the  space  of  the  roadway  of  the  bridge  by 
means  of  lateral  additions  to  the  present 
bridge,  which  would  be  open  to  the  public 
while  the  rest  of  the  new  bridge  was  being 
constructed. 

ELECTION  PETITIONS— WEST  GLOUCES- 
TERSHIRE ELECTION. 
Mr.  THORNELY  said,  that  on  Thurs- 
day  last  the  boo.  Member  for  Montrose 


(Mr.  Hume)  presented  a  petition  from  Mr. 
Grantley  Berkoley,  a  candidate  at  the  late 
election  for  West  Glouoestershire.  Thai 
petition  bad  been  read  before  the  Com-i 
mittee  on  Publio  Petitions,  and  they  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  was  an  efec- 
tion  petition.  He  therefore  moved  that 
the  Order  of  the  2Bd  of  Pecember,  that 
the  petition  do  lie  on  the  table,  be  dis- 
charged, for  the  purpose  of  the  petition 
being  withdrawn. 

MR;  HUME  said,  he  wished  to  know, 
before  the  Order  was  discharged,  whether 
a  person  eomplaining  of  an  election  waa  ta 
be  obliged  to  prosecute  a  petition  before  i^ 
Committee  of  that  House  ?  He  could  not 
understand  how  the  character  of  that  House 
was  to  be  maintained  if  any  person  wha 
was  able  to  prove  that  offences  of  the  most 
heinous  nature  against  the  law  had  beei^ 
eommitted  at  an  election,  had  not  some 
mode  of  giving  such  proof  without  being 
ruined  by  an  opposed  election  petition. 
He  bad  inquired  how  far  the  person  ii^ 
question  was  able  to  prove  the  allegationa 
in  this  petition,  and  was  informed  that  that 
person  was  perfectly  prepared  to  prove 
them,  but  that  he  would  not  enter  the 
lists  to  demand  justice,  opposed  as  he 
would  be  by  two  individuals  of  great  pro* 
perty.  The  petitioner  stated  that  the  bri-< 
bery,  treating,  violence,  and  iptimidatioa 
at  the  election  in  question  were  monstrous^ 
and  that  every  rule  and  order  respecting 
elections  were  there  outraged. 

Mb.  FITZSTEPHEN  FRENCH  beg- 
ged to  inquire  whether  this  petition  waa 
not  something  of  the  same  nature  witl^ 
that  which  had  been  presented  rei4>ectiBg 
the  election  for  Cork,  and  which,  on  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Youghal  (Mr.  J.  Butt),  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  the  Vot^s  ? 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  since  the 
petition  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Roscommon  (Mr.  F.  French)  had  been 
printed,  he  had  read  it,  a^d  had  no  doubt 
that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  an  electioui 
petition,  and,  having  been  presented  after 
the  time  for  receiving  election  petitions, 
that  petition  ought  not  to  have  been  re* 
ceived. 

Mr.  GRENYILLE  BERKELEY  said, 
he  could  state,  upon  good  authority,  that 
the  most  unqualiiied  contradiction  could  be 
given  to  the  assertions  contained  in  the 
petitioq  presented  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose. 

Order  diicharg^. 

Petition  uoithdrawn. 
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RAILWAYS  IN  INDU. 

Sir  HERBERT  MADDOCK  said,  he 
begged  to  ask  the  right  hon.  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  whether  it  was  in- 
tended to  encourage,  by  a  guarantee  such 
as  had  been  afforded  to  other  railway  un- 
dertakings in  India,  or  by  any  other 
means,  the  early  commencement  of  a  line 
of  railroad  between  Allahabad  and  Delhi, 
and  whether  the  Government  would  lay  on 
the  table  of  the  House  a  statement  of  all 
railwajs  now  in  progress  in  India,  showing 
the  length  of  each  line,  the  amount  of 
Capital  required  for  its  completion,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  capital  embarked  in  it  ? 

Mr.  HERRIES  begged  leave  to  assure 
the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  Government 
were  extremely  desirous  of  promoting  the 
extension  of  the  railway  system  in  India. 
This  subject  had  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  they  had  it 
under  their  consideration  what  was  the 
best  mode  of  extending  the  original  ex- 
perimental railroads  already  established. 

CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLE. 

Mr.  HUME  begged  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer whether  any  and  what  measures 
have  been  adopted  to  bring  from  Egypt 
the  obelisk,  known  by  the  name  of  Cleo- 
patra's Needle,  which  was  presented  by 
the  late  Mehemet  Ali  to,  and  accepted  by, 
George  the  Fourth  for  the  British  nation  ? 
He  had  heard  that  it  had  been  presented 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  the  conditions  to  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  agreed 
with  the  proprietors  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
were  to  this  effect  :  That  the  obelisk 
should  be  transported  to  England  at  their 
expense,  and  in  case  the  Crystal  Palace 
did  not  become  so  popular  as  it  was  ex- 
pected, that  then  the  Government  should 
have  a  right,  upon  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses, to  take  possession  of  it. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  as  a  public  monu- 
ment had  been  taken  away  from  the  public, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  have  some  public 
document  containing  the  terms  and  the 
manner  of  its  cession. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  had  no  objection  to  place  the  docu- 
ment upon  the  table  of  the  House.  The 
terms  of  it  were,  that  the  country  should 
have  the  obelisk  whenever  they  paid  the 
expenses  of  bringing  it  over. 
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INCOME  TAX— CLERICAL  EXEMPTION. 

Mr.  RICH  said,  he  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  the 
statement  which  he  made  to  the  House  the 
other  night,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  30,000Z.  would  be  the  loss  which  the 
country  would  suffer  from  the  reduction  in 
the  taxation  of  the  clergy  from  Id,  to  b\d. 
in  the  pound.  Now,  as  30,0002.  on  that 
datum  represented  an  income  of  4,000,0002. 
per  annum,  the  inference  was  that  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
intended  to  include  in  his  exemption  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy,  rich  as  well  as 
poor — bishops,  deans,  pluralists — non-resi- 
dent incumbents,  <S&c.  Was  such  the  in- 
tention of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
quite  misconceived  the  effect  of  the  new 
Schedule  proposed,  and  he  was  quite  wil- 
ling to  believe  that  this  misconceptioa 
arose  from  his  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's) imperfect  explanation  of  it. 
What  he  had  said,  at  all  events  intended  to 
say,  was,  that  it  being  impossible  to  assess 
clergymen  under  any  other  schedule  thaa 
Schedule  A,  by  reason  of  the  tenure  of 
the  property  on  which  they  paid  the  duty, 
and  it  being  at  the  same  time  very  hard 
indeed  upon  a  clergyman  to  make  him  pay 
upon  lOOZ.  the  full  amount  assessed  upon 
the  class  of  property  in  respect  of  which 
he  ostensibly  derived  his  income,  whereas 
a  Dissenting  minister,  with  also  1002.  per 
annum,  would  be  only  assessed  as  for 
lOOZ.  salary,  he  proposed  that  some  spe- 
cial clause  should  be  introduced  for  placing 
the  clergyman  in  a  not  less  favourable 
position  in  this  respect  than  the  Dissenting 
minister. 

THE  FRENCH  EMPIRE. 
The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  have  to  state  to  the  House 
that  Her  Majesty  has  received  a  notifica- 
tion that  there  is  a  change  in  the  form  of 
Government  in  France;  that  the  Empire 
has  been  re-established  in  France,  and 
that  the  Emperor  has  been  proclaimed 
under  the  title  of  Napoleon  IIL  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  acting  upon  that 
policy  so  long  pursued  by  this  country — 
namely,  of  recognising  every  de  facto 
Government  —  have  advised  Her  Majesty 
promptly  and  cheerfully  to  recognise  the 
new  form  of  Government  in  France.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  been  conveyed  to 
Her  Majesty — first  in  a  friendly  and  sami- 
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official  manner,  and  nltimatelj  in  a  formal 
and  official  manner — that  in  accepting  the 
title  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  does  not  in  any  way  wish 
to  assert  his  hereditary  claim  to  the  Em- 
pire. And  he  declares  that  his  only  claim 
to  he  considered  Emperor  is,  that  he  has 
heen  elected  to  that  high  dignity  by  the 
people  of  France.  He  has  idao  declared, 
in  a  manner  perfectly  voluntary  upon  his 
part,  that  he  entirely  accepts  all  the  Go- 
vernments and  all  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ments whicluhavo  occurred  since  the  year 
1814.  I  thought  it  due  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  they  should  at  once  be 
placed  in  possession  of  these  facts,  and 
that  they  should  not  owe  their  knowledge 
of  them  to  another  source. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  wish- 
ed to  inquire  whether  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  have  any  objection  to  place 
the  despatch  upon  the  table  of  the  House  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  think  there  will  be  no  objection 
to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  noble 
Lord;  1  have  not,  however,  considered  the 
question,  and  1  trust  thai  the  noble  Lord 
will  not  press  me  for  a  more  definite 
answer. 

COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION— THE 

INCOME  TAX. 
Mr.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  sub- 
ject which  appears  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance — of  constitutional  importance, 
I  may  fairly  say — in  connexion  with  the 
financial  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
On  Friday  last  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
I  understood,  announced  that  on  Friday 
next  he  should  propose  to  the  House  to 
augment  the  House  tax,  the  inference 
being  that  the  arrangement  was  to  take 
place  from  the  5th  of  April  next.  I  con- 
clude, of  course,  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  no  intention  of  miJLing  a  change 
in  the  House  tax  during  the  residue  of  the 
current  year.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
likewise  stated  that  the  subject  of  the 
Income  tax  might  stand  over  until  after 
the  recess.  I  think  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  understood  to  say  that  the 
question  of  the  Tea  duties  was  to  accom- 
pany, on  Friday,  the  question  of  the  House 
tax.  I  apprehend  I  am  correct  in  stating 
that,  with  regard  to  any  reduction  of  the 
Tea  duties,  or  any  other  such  matter,  no 
preliminary  Committee  is  considered  ne- 
cessary, but  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 


right  hon.  Gentleman  to  introduce  a  Bill 
for  the  purpose,  without  any  previous  pro- 
ceedings. If  so,  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  will  be  no  preliminary  Resolution  on 
the  Tea  duties  on,  Friday  next,  and  that 
the  business  of  that  day,  as  at  present  un- 
derstood, will  have  reference  solely  to  the 
increase  of  the  House  tax.  Now,  the 
opinion  which  I  venture  respectfully  to 
state  to  the  House  is,  that  such  is  by  no 
means  a  regular,  an  advantageous,  or,  I 
would  almost  venture  to  say,  a  constitu- 
tional order  of  proceeding.  And,  without 
pressing  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  any 
declaration  of  opinion  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, I  am  desirous  to  state  to  the  House, 
and  to  him  especially,  the  grounds  on 
which  I  venture  to  found  that  statement. 
They  are  partly  of  a  general  and  partly  of 
a  special  nature.  We  are  going  to  make 
provision  for  the  financial  year  that  com- 
mences on  the  5th  of  April,  1853.  Now, 
when  we  are  considering  the  provision  for 
that  year,  the  first  thing  which  necessarily 
strikes  the  mind  of  every  man  is,  that  on 
the  5th  of  April  the  Income  tax,  from 
which  we  derive  more  than  one-tenth  of 
our  gross  revenue,  will  have  ceased,  legally, 
to  exist;  and  I  put  it  strongly  to  the 
House  and  to  the  Government,  that  the 
first  duty  of  this  House  in  reference  to  the 
provision  for  that  year  must  necessarily  *be 
to  consider  what  course  we  are  to  pursue 
with  regard  to  the  Income  tax.  Are  we 
to  have  the  Income  tax  after  that  5th  of 
April,  or  are  we  not  ?  It  is  on  that,  and 
not  on  the  increase  of  the  House  tax,  that 
the  provision  for  that  year  depends;  and 
my  mature  conviction  is,  that  we  shall  find 
it  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  judg- 
ment on  the  House  tax  until  we  know 
what  is  going  to  be  done  with  the  Income 
tax.  Suppose  the  judgment  of  the  House 
to  be  that  the  Income  tax  shall  lapse,  or 
be  greatly  reduced;  such  a  thing — and  we 
don  t  know  that  such  a  thing  may  not  take 
place — such  a  thing,  it  is  clear,  would 
have,  of  necessity,  a  most  material  bearing 
on  the  judgment  we  mnst  form,  and  on  the 
votes  we  must  give  when  the  House  tax  ia 
under  consideration.  The  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  .the  House  tax  at  all,  of  increas- 
ing the  area  of  the  House  tax,  or  increas- 
ing the  rate  of  the  House  tax,  are  all 
^  questions  posterior  in  order  to  the  grand 
question  of  the  Income  tax,  its  continuance 
on  its  present  basis,  or  the  question  of  its 
extension.  That  is  the  general  ground  on 
which,  even  were  there  no  other  question 
as  to  the  Income  tax  than  that  of  it&cou- 
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tinoance,  I  Bhonid  say  that  the  duty  of  the 
House,  in  the  discharge 'of  its  great  func- 
tions, the  providing  the  Ways  and  Means 
for  the  puhlic  service,  is  to  proceed  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  continuance  of 
the  Income  tax,  hefore  it  deals  with  any 
minor  question  wbateyer — whether  regard- 
ing augmentation  of  the  revenue^  as  in  the 
case  of  the  House  tax,  or  diminution  of  the 
revenue,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tea  duty. 
But,  in  the  present  instance,  I  would  re- 
mind the  House  that  there  are  special  con- 
siderations which  give  tenfold  force  to  the 
principles  which  I  am  endeavouring  to 
states  We  are  not  now  to  be  invited  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the 
Income  tax;  no  mere  continuance  Bill  will 
be  brought  before  us  as  in  1845  and  in 
1848,  and  again  in  1851  and  in  1852;  it 
is  a  reconstruction  of  the  Income  tax  on 
which  the  House  is  to  be  invited  to  decide, 
and  is  that  reconstruction  of  the  Income 
tax  a  mere  matter  of  mechanical  arrange- 
ment and  detail  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
right  that  those  who  feel  as  I  do  with 
reference  to  that  proposed  reconstruction, 
should  now,  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, intimate  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  they  entertain  objections  to  that 
reconstruction  of  a  character  wholly  in- 
superable, and  that,  if  the  question  is  re- 
opened, it  must  be  discussed,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  House  taken  in  the  most 
fbrmal  and  solemn  manner.  Now,  if  there 
are  those  in  this  House  who  differ  funda- 
mentally wHh  each  other  as  to  the  princi*- 
pie  on  which  this  tax  is  to  be  continued — 
one  party  holding  one  opinion  and  the 
other  the  rery  opposite — it  is  obvious  that 
it  will  be  absurd  to  argue  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Income  tax,  in  any  form, 
is  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposes  to 
make  three  great  changes : — First,  to  in- 
clude Ireland,  and  on  that  change  I  will 
not  dwell  at  the  present  moment,  because 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  proposal 
which  has  been  made,  cannot-- 1  will  not 
say  it  was  never  intended  to — stand  as  it 
is  at  present.  The  second  change  is  as  to 
the  remoyal  of  exemptions,  it  being  pro- 

red  that  real  property  down  to  SOL  shall 
made  to  pay  the  tax,  and  other  pro- 
perty down  to  lOOL,  instead  of  down  to 
150i.,  as  heretofore.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  a 
question  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
in  my  mind  of  the  greatest  delicacy.  But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  followed  a 
precedent  in  a  former  Income  tax  for  a  pro- 
ceeding of  this  kind;  and  it  is  therefore  not 
Mr,  Gladstone 


on  aoeount  of  that  proceeding,  dangerous 
and  inexpedient  as  I  confess  I  think  it  to  be, 
that  I  have  received  the  impressions  which 
I  at  present  entertain  with  regard  to  his 
proposition  as  a  whole.  It  is,  I  frankly 
own,  in  reference  to  that  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  which  may  perhapa 
at  first  sight  and  in  the  first  instance  be  a 
popular  proposal  either  in  or  out  of  this 
House — the  proposal  to  vary  the  rate  of  in- 
come tax,  raising  7d,  on  schedule  A  and 
C,  and  reducing  his  rate  to  three^fourths 
of  that  amount  on  schedules  B,  D,  and  E. 
It  is  with  reference  to  that  proposal  that 
I  am  bound  to  tell  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  a  question  of  principle,  a 
question  of  radical  uid  fundamental  differ- 
ence, is  opened  among  those  who  entertain 
opinions  opposite  to  himself,  of  a  nature 
so  formidable  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  not  to  offer  to  any  proposition  of  the 
kind,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  the  most 
strenuous  opposition.  Now,  Sir,  I  shall 
not  at  present  enter  into  the  details  of  my 
objections,  because  I  only  wish  at  this  time 
to  impress  upoti  the  House  the  dangerous 
and  precarious  position  in  which  we  shall 
be  placed,  if,  while  the  Income  tax  remaina 
an  uncertain  proposal,  we  were  finally  to 
deal  with  the  House  tax  on  Friday  next. 
My  ground  of  objection  to  his  Income  tax 
proposal,  however,  is  that  which  was  well 
stated  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr. 
Goulburn)  on  Friday  night.  It  is,  that  it 
involves  a  breach  of  the  public  faith  to  the 
national  creditor.  I  hope  this  House  will 
not  depart  from  the  doctrine  which  was 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Pitt  upon  this  subject  in 
1798.  On  the  3rd  of  December  of  that 
year,  Mr.  Pitt,  negativing  the  objection 
which  might  be  urged  that  he  had  no  right 
to  levy  the  Income  tax  on  the  holder  of  the 
public  funds,  used  these  words;  and  I  have 
no  scruple  in  quoting  them,  because  they 
have  been,  as  it  were,  a  charter,  and  the 
rule  and  standard  of  Parliamentary  prac- 
tice aiid  doctrine  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Pitt 
said-— 

"  I  slmll  have  no  heflitation  in  submitting  to  the 
Committee,  that  when  a  general  assessment  upon 
inoome  is  to  take  plaoe,  no  distinction  ought  to 
be  made  as  to  the  sources  from  which  that  income 

may  arise Whenever  an  idea  has  been 

started  of  imposing  upon  the  stockholders  sepa- 
rately and  distinctly  any  sort  of  tax,  I  have  repro- 
bated the  attempt,  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
good  fiUtb  of  public  engagement.  But  the  matter 
is  materially  reversed  when  a  tax  is  to  be  levied 
on  the  income  of  every  description  of  persons  in 
the  realm ;  when  it  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of 
the  Btookfaolder  to  nj,  *  J  could  avoid^his  tax  bv 
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iwraoWog  uy  propertj  from  ihd  Amds  to  Umded 
■eouritj  or  to  trade/  I  should  say  to  the  stock- 
holder  as  one  of  the  public,  '  If  you  expect  from 
the  State  the  protection  which  is  common  to  us 
ftll,  you  ought  also  to  make  the  saorifloe  which  we 
«re  called  upon  to  make.  It  is  not  peculiar  to 
you  ;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  quality  of  your  in- 
come ;  but  it  is  made  general,  and  requii^  from 
aXV^^ffansard,  Pari,  But,  xxxiv.  14, 15.] 

Those  last  words  will  make  ob? iovs  to  the 
right  hon.  Geatleman  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
jection which  I  take.  The  arrangement 
which  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  was  a  personal 
taxy  under  which  he  leried  from  each  indi* 
Tidual  for  the  senrioe  of  the  jear  an  equal 
proportion,  exempting  only  the  necessitous, 
of  the  profits  which  they  might  make, 
whether  from  their  labour  or  their  capital, 
within  the  year.  It  was  a  personal  tax  on 
individuals  in  respect  of  their  income,  but 
it  took  no  cognisance  of  the  quality  of 
their  income,  and  that  was  one  fundamental 
and  essential  characteristic  by  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  Mr.  Fatt,  his  plan  was  ex-* 
empted  from  the  charge  or  suspicion  of  a 
violation  of  public  faith.  But  the  plan  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  on  the 
contrary,  goes  directly  to  the  quality  of  the 
income — it  looks  to  the  source  from  which 
the  income  is  derived — to  the  nature  and 
permanence  of  that  income-^^and  it  pro* 
ceeds  upon  a  principle  fundamentally  and 
diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
And  now,  how  does  this  bear  upon  tlie 
words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament?  The 
words  of  the  Act  of  ISOl  are  as  foU 
lows : — 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  such  oontri' 
butors,  duly  paying  in  the  ^hole  sum  so  sub^ 
•oribod  at  or  before  the  respective  timet  in  this 
Act  limited  in  that  behalf,  and  their  respective 
executors,  administrators,  successors,  and  as- 
signees, shall  have,  receive,  and  enjoy  the  said 
annuities  by  this  Act  granted  in  respect  of  the 
sum  so  subscribed,  out  of  the  moneys  granted  and 
appropriated  in  this  Session  of  Parliament  for 
payment  thereof,  and  shall  have  good  And  sure  in- 
terests and  estates  therein,  according  to  the  seve- 
ral provisions  in  this  Act  contained,  and  that  the 
said  annuities  shall  be  free  from  all  tales,  charges, 
and  impositions  whatsoever." 

Now,  there  is  but  one  answer  to  those 
words,  and  it  is,  that  they  prove  too  much. 
It  may  possibly  be  said,  that  you  already 
tax  the  funds.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Pitt 
would  be  :  '*  We  do  not  tax  the  funds;  we 
lay  no  tax  upon  that  property  which  alters 
or  varies  its  relation  to  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  property  in  the  country."  But  do 
we  stand  upon  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt 
alone  ?  It  is  not  upon  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  greitt  and  weighty  as  that  might  be 


in  a  matter  of  finance,  that  wc  alone  restk 
We  have  also  the  adoption  of  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Pitt  by  all  the  statesmen  of  two 
generations,  by  every  political  jtorty  in  the 
State*  and  by  almost  every  Parliament  that 
has  sat  since  1798.  The  question  was 
solemnly  discussed  then.  It  was  solemnly 
discussed  again  in  1803,  in  1806,  in  1831, 
on  the  proposal  to  lay  a  duty  on  the  trans- 
ference of  stock,  in  1842,  and  again  in 
1848.  The  judgment  of  Parliament  has 
been  perfectly  uniform  on  every  one  of 
these  occasions;  and  what  wero  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  that  opinion  was 
so  adopted  ?  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  introduced 
the  measure,  had  in  opposition  to  him  an 
energetic  and  able  party  ready  enough  to  find 
fault  with  him,  and  to  reconstruct  his  mea* 
suras  and  alter  theur  basis;  but  that  very 
party,  when  they  acquired  office,  and  be* 
come  responsible  for  the  government  of 
the  country,  like  him,  took  the  same 
course,  and  steadily  refused  to  look  at  the 
souroe  or  the  quality  of  die  income,  thus 
preserving  to  the  tax  the  character  of  a 
purely  personal  tax.  But,  besides,  states- 
men, and  political  parties,  and  Parlia* 
ments,  there  is  another  yet  higher  au- 
thority by  which  Mr.  Pitt's  doctrine  upon 
this  subject  was  received;  and  that  is  the 
authority  of  the  lenders  of  that  money 
themselves.  Those  words  that  wero  in- 
serted in  the  Loan  Act  wero  words  on  the 
faith  of  which  the  money  has  been  lent. 
Do  not  tell  me,  then,  that  Mr.  Pitt's  mea- 
sure has  already  broken  your  faith  with 
the  public  creditor,  and  that  you  may  go 
on  to  something  further.  It  has  done  no 
such  thing.  The  Loan  Act  from  which  I 
have  quoted  was  for  raising  28.000,000{. ; 
and  the  men  who  lent  that  sum  did  so  sub- 
ject to  the  Income  tax.  They  knew  per* 
fectly  well  the  meaning  of  those  words. 
They  knew  that  they  were  not  intended  to 
proclude  them  being  subject,  in  common 
with  every  other  person  in  the  land>  to  a 
tax  for  the  general  service  of  the  State; 
but  that  they  were  intended  to  prevent 
their  being  subject  to  taxes  which  looked 
to  the  quality  of  the  income,  and  the 
source  from  which  it  was  derived.  On  the 
faith  of  those  words,  and  that  Parliament 
tary  and  legislative  construction  of  them, 
half  of  your  national  debt  has  been  bor- 
rowed; and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty* 
five  years,  and  of  two  generations  of  states- 
men, including  some  of  the  groatest  Fi- 
nance Ministers  in  the  hutory  of  the  worlds 
it  is  proposed  fundamentally  to  alter  the 
basis  of  this  Act  of  ParliamoAt.  A  great 
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deal  more  maj  be  said  apon  this  subject, 
but  I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with  it 
now.  What  I  have  said  has  been,  in 
frankness  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
to  the  Honse,  to  point  out  how  nmcb  diffi- 
culty and  uncertainty  must  necessarily 
overhang  the  whole  subject  of  the  Income 
tax,  if  we  are  not  content  to  take  the  prin- 
ciple which  was  adopted  nearly  sixty  years 
ego,  and  has  since  then  been  maintained 
without  variation*  but  insist  upou  making 
it  a  measure  wholly  new  in  its  fundamental 
principle — small,  I  grant,  in  its  present 
dimensions,  but  most  capable  of  extension 
and  multiplication;  for  the  day  may  come 
when  those  who  now,  perhaps,  think  little 
of  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, because  it  is  a  small  and  trumpery 
question  of  whether  Uiey  shall  pay  5^,  or 
7d,  in  the  pound,  may  €nd  these  sums 
doubled,  or  trebled,  or  quadrupled,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  public  necessities,  and 
when  it  may  be  too  late  to  assert  a  prin- 
ciple which'  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  as- 
sailed  and  threatened  with  violation.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  adopted 
finally  and  deliberately  the  plan  he  has 
proposed  in  regard  to  Schedule  D,  and  for 
which  a  great  deal  might  be  said  on  both 
aides  but  for  the  special  contract  under 
which  we  lie  to  the  public  creditor,  I  wish 
to  show  him  that  it  involves  the  whole 
question  of  the  Income  tax  in  much  diffi- 
culty and  embarrassment.  I  hope  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  be  inclined  to 
consider  the  question  between  the  present 
time  and  Friday  next.  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  interfere  with  the  judgment  of 
the  Government  as  to  the  order  of  submit- 
ting their  propositions;  but,  feeling  this 
matter  strongly,  and  being  certain  that  it 
will  gradually  assume  a  more  alarming 
form,  I  could  not  feel  justified  in  refrdning 
from  making  these  observations  and  sug- 
gestions to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  of 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  wisest  and 
most  constitutional  course  for  him  to  act 
on  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which  he 
ehould  submit  his  finance  propositions  to 
the  House. 

Mb.  HUME  begged  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  whether  in  the  order  of  pro- 
ceedings with  regard  to  our  future  finance, 
it  would  not  be  better  first  to  determine 
whether  the  Income  tax  was  to  be  perma- 
nent or  temporary.  In  1842  it  was  im- 
posed as  a  temporary  measure  for  three 
Years,  and  was  demanded  by  Sir  Robert 

^1  in  order  to  give  him  a  margin  in  car» 
Mt.  Gladstone 


ryittg  out  his  plan  of  financial  reform,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  years  it  was  continued 
because  that  plan  was  not  finished.  He 
(Mr.  Hume)  could  not  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone),  that  we 
were  to  be  bound  by  the  opinion  of  eminent 
men  of  former  times ;  for  the  progress  of 
later  times  might  probably  enable  us  to 
improve,  on  those  opinions.  At  all  events, 
an  inquiry  had  taken  place  into  the  In- 
come tax,  and  the  evidence  taken  bore  out 
the  opinion  which  he  (Mr.  Hume)  enter- 
tained, that  a  Property  tax  should  be  pud 
by  every  individual  according  to  his  means. 
He  thought  the  right  hOn.  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  decided  wisely  and 
justly  with  reference  to  the  principle  of  his 
Income  tax.  He  (Mr.  Bnme)  thought  that 
the  Income  tax,  as  it  #as  now  constituted, 
and  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxfocd  wish- 
ed to  continue,  wail  not  consistent  with 
equity  or  justice.  He  was  anxious  to 
press  on  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  diai  he  feared  that  titers 
would  be  a  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision 
on  Friday  with  regard  to  the  House  tax 
and  the  Income  tax.  Where  so  large  a 
question  as  a  tenth  of  the  revenue,  or 
5,dOO,0(X)2.,  depended  on  that  Ux,  the 
course  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
be  to  ascertain  what  the  House  would  do 
with  regard  to  the  Income  tax  first  of  all ; 
he  ought  to  confine  himself  entirely  to  that, 
leaving  all  details  for  the  future. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  collected  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone),  that  he 
rose  to  make  some  objections  to  the  course 
proposed  by  the  Government.  One  was  a 
technical  objection  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
we  propose  to  bring  our  measures  before 
the  House,  and  the  others  were  objeeUons 
to  the  policy  of  one  of  the  principal  mea- 
sures we  propose.  With  regard  to  the 
first  objection — namely,  to  the  course  re- 
commended by  the  Government,  that  we 
should  go  into  a  Committee,  and  in  Coin- 
mittee  should  propose  Resolutions,  all  I 
can  say,  with  great  deference  to  the  opin- 
ion of  so  distinguished  a  Member  of  the 
House,  is,  that  I  am  still  of  opinion  that 
the  course  which  I  have  proposed  is  the 
correct  one.  If  I  am  in  error,  I  shall  be, 
I  am  8ure>  set  right  by  that  authority  to 
which  we  must  all  bow;  but  I  assume,  from 
all  I  have  read  and  inquired,  that  the 
proper  course  for  me  is  t^sask  ihtMouie 
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to  go  into  Committee,  and  in  Committee 
to  propose  Resolutions. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  What  Committee? 
As  to  the  Tea  duties  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  As  regards  the  Tea  duties  and 
the  House  dutj  both,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  House  should  go  into  Committee. 
If  I  am  in  error,  I  can  be  corrected,  but  at 
present  I  apprehend  that  I  am  not  in  error. 
With  regard  to  the  second  point,  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  rather  person- 
idly  adverted — namely,  as  to  what  he 
called  the  extension  of  the  Income  tax  to 
funded  property  in  Ireland,  I  believe  I  am 
not  in  error  if  I  say  that  the  Income  tax  is 
at  present  extended  to  funded  property  in 
Ireland,  and  that,  if  there  be  any  funded 
property  in  Ireland  which  does  not  pay  it, 
it  is  by  special  exemption.  Under  sche* 
dule  A  the  tax,  as  regards  land,  is  limited 
to  England,  and  therefore  does  not  apply 
to  Ireland;  but  as  regards  schedule  C, 
it  is  extended  to  all  funded  property,  whe- 
ther in  Ireland  or  wherever  it  may  be. 
Therefore  the  whole  of  the  argument  vrith 
which  we  have  been  favoured  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  appears  to  be  a  fallacious 
one,  and  I  shall  be  perfectly  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  question 
at  the  proper  time.  The  third  point  is 
that  on  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
questions  the  policy  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Schedules  of  the  Property  and  Income 
tax.  It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  expedient 
to  have  a  general  discussion  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  measure  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. It  will  not  be  expected,  therefore,  I 
should  prolong  a  discussion  on  an  impor- 
tant and  weighty  topic,  which  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  will  be  shortly  prepared 
to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  Of  course  the  Government  have 
well  weighed  the  important  topid  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  alluded,  and 
our  conviction  is  that  there  is  no  breach 
whatever  of  the  agreement  with  the  public 
creditor;  our  conviction  is  that  the  course 
which  we  have  laid  down  as  to  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Schedules  is  in  principle 
just.  We  believe  that  no  Income  tax 
would  be  just  that  was  not  constructed 
on  those  principles;  and,  with  the  greatest 
deference  to  all  the  high  authories  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  referred,  I  he- 
live  it  to  be  rather  the  duty  of  the  Ministry 
to  act  in  accordance  with  what  they  think 
to  be  just  and  proper,  than  in  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  other  Ministers.     I  shall  be 


quite  prepared  on  the  proper  occasion  to 
assert  and  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the 
course  which  we  recommend,  and  it  will  be 
for  the  House  to  determine  upon  it.  With 
regard  to  the  general  conduct  of  those  Re- 
solutions, I  shall  place  them  on  the  table 
probably  to-night;  at  all  events,  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  there  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  hon.  Gentlemen  the  policy  I  re- 
commended in  the  financial  statement  I 
made  the  other  night,  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  Resolutions.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  at  this  time  of  year  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  come  to  a  decision  on  all 
these  Resolutions;  but  so  far  as  Her  Majes^ 
ty's  Government  is  concerned  the  Resolu- 
tions must  be  taken  as  a  whole,  to  stand  or 
fall  by  the  decision  of  this  House.  And  if 
it  is  the  distinct  wish  of  the  House,  we 
can  have  the  issue  next  Friday  night.  I  ' 
thought  in  taking  this  course  I  did  that 
whioh  waa  not,  perhaps,  the  most  favour- 
able to  Government,  but  the  most  agree- 
able to  our  opponents.  I  have  no  otheff 
wish  than  to  obtain  the  general  rerdict  of 
the  House  upon  the  whole  of  the  financial 
scheme  brought  forward;  and«  in  asking 
the  House  for  a  decision  upon  the  question 
of  the  House  duty  and  the  Tea  duties,  I 
thought  it  was  taking  that  course  which 
would  prove  the  most  practical  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  At  present  I  cannot 
say  that  we  have  any  reason  to  regret 
that  course,  nor  are  we  at  all  disposed  to 
change  the  line  which  we  have  marked 
out. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  :  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  did  not  suggest  any  course  whatever  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  Fiiday  night. 
Many  of  his  propositions,  of  course  the 
greater  part  of  them,  wer^  new  to  me, 
and  I  only  said  it  was  of  importaace  that 
the  House  should  know  what  course  the 
Government  intended  to  adopt.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  he  should  pro- 
pose on  Friday  to  take,  as  I  understood, 
the  Resolutions  in  respect  to  the  House 
duty  and  the  Tea  duties.  [The  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer:  First.}  Yes, 
first  on  Friday  night ;  and  I  certainly 
stated  that  I  had  no  objection  to  that 
course  being  taken.  I  think,  however, 
that  there  is  great  force  in  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  said,  as 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  both  the  Income 
tax  and  the  House  tax,  before  we  are 
asked  to  concur  in  any  Resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  relief  of  taxes.  On  both  these 
questions  there  may  be  great  differeocesjof 
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opinion,  and  the  proposition  to  renew  the 
Income  tax  in  a  different  form  to  that 
hitherto  adopted  may  give  rise  to  new  pro- 

S^sitiouft  from  independent  Members  of  the 
ouse  which  may  materially  alter  the  char- 
acter and  diminish  the  receipts  from  that 
tax.  I  am  certainly  not  going  into  that 
question  which  the  right,  hon.  GenUeman 
started  with  reference  to  any  breach  of 
faith  in  the  proposal  to  alter  the  propor- 
tions to  be  paid  on  schednle  D;  but  I  must 
say  that  I  cannot  conceive  any  graver  ques- 
tion that  can  be  brought  before  this  House, 
and  I  shall  certainly  be  prepared  to  take 
my  part  in  that  question  whenever  it  comes 
forwatdy  with  a  due  sense  of  the  very  great 
danger  there  is  of  making  any  alteration 
in  the  principle  of  the  Income  tax  as  it  has 
been  eflitablished  by  successive  Parliaments. 
Again,  if  you  admit  that  there  are  certain 
kinds  of  income  which  ought  to  be  sepa- 
ratdy  charged,  other  cases  may  perhaps 
be  made  out  which  the  House  might  think 
had  equally  strong  claims  to  be  considered. 
Another  thing  struck  me  very  forcibly  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  Income  tax,  which 
is,  that  it  appears  to  be  very  much  in  con- 
tradiction of  the  principle  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  himself  laid  down  in  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament,  and  again  on 
Friday  night,  that  if  you  are  to  have  a 
•ys'tem  of  direct  taxation,  it  ought  not  to 
be  grounded  upon  a  system  of  exemptions. 
That  is  a  principle  which  appears  very 
plausible  and  just,  but  which,  I  think,  is 
inapplicable  when  you  endeavour  to  reduce 
it  into  a  law.  But  what  is  evident  is  this, 
that  t^e  right  hon.  Gentleman's  proposal  is 
founded,  not  on  one,  but  on  various  exemp- 
tions, whereas  in  the  present  tax,  although 
you  may  complain  of  an  exemption>  it  is  at 
all  events  the  one  broad  and  general  ex- 
emption of  all  incomes  of  not  more  than 
150^.  a  year.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposes  the  exemption  of  persons  receiv- 
ing less  than  5QL  a  year  from  the  fnnds> 
and  the  exemption  of  persons  engaged  in 
trade  whose  mcomes  are  below  lOM.  a 
year,  and  that  with  respect  to  the  tenant- 
farmers  there  shall  be  an  exemption  of 
their  incomes  under  150^.  a  year.  I  know 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  avoided  this  last 
statement  by  saying,  the  prescHt  propor- 
tion of  rent  to  income  is  not  just,  that  in- 
stead of  one-half  it  should  be  only  taken 
at  one- third.  Thus  it  is  obvious  that  while 
persons  in  trade,  mercantile  me&,  clerks, 
and  other  persons  in  that  condition  of  life 
hitherto  exempt,  having  1102.  or  1201.  a 
year,  are  brought  under  the  charge,  no 
Lord  John  Buuell 


farmers  in  the  country  shall  be  subject  to 
it  whose  rent  does  not  exceed  300/.  a  year. 
Now,  this  may  be  a  just  exemption,  al- 
though the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does  not 
state  any  reason  whatever  for  making  the 
difference*  This  is,  however,  an  exemp- 
tion, and  it  appears  to  me  that  this  new 
tax,  instead  of  being  free  from  exemp- 
tions, stands  upon  a  greater  number  of  ex- 
emptions than  the  existing  tax.  This  and 
other  matters  may,  however,  t>e  more  con- 
veniently discussed  when  the  Income  tax 
is  brought  under  our  consideration.  I  leave 
it  to  the  right  hon«  Gentleman  to  decide 
whether  he  will  bring  on  the  House  tax 
before  the  Income  tax,  or  the  Income  tax 
before  the  House  tax;  but  I  do  say,  after 
what  t  heard  on  Friday  night,  I  conceive 
that  the  safety  of  the  financial  system  of 
this  cotlntry  is  in  great  peril.  I  think 
that  both  thtise  taxes — the  Income  tax, 
which  will  expire  in  April  next,  and  the 
House  tax,  which  as  it  stands  does  not 
supply  the  means  for  the  reductions  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — should 
be  considered  by  Committees  of  this  House 
before  we  agree  to  any  reduction  or  abro- 
gation of  duties  whatever. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  near  him  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  so 
fully  and  ably  expressed  his  feelings  on 
this  subject,  that  he  would  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  say  a  word>  but  for  the  fear 
that  some  misunderstanding  might  exist 
with  regard  to  the  clause  of  the  Inoome- 
tax  Act  which  subjected  funded  property 
in  Ireland  received  by  persons  in  Great 
Britain  to  this  tax.  That  was  not  an  ex- 
clusive burden.  If  any  gentleman  in  Ire- 
land deriving  his  property  from  land,  re- 
sided in  this  country  and  received  his  rents 
here,  he  paid  the  full  amount  of  the  tax. 
If  any  Irish  gentleman  having  funded  pro- 
perty resided  in  England,  he  paid  7<l.  in 
the  pound  upon  the  property  he  so  receiv- 
ed; but  there  was  this  distinction,  that  if 
the  income  derived  from  Ireland  was  re- 
ceived in  Ireland,  it  was  exempted  from 
the  tax.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to 
make  a  distinction,  and  upon  that  question, 
when  it  came  on  for  discussion,  he  {Mr. 
Goulbum)  would  have  something  to  say 
hereafter;  but  he  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  entirely  failed  to  vindiKiate 
what  he  (Mr.  Goulbum)  regarded  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  contra<^t  entered  into  with  the 
public  creditor.  He  would  not  attempt  oil 
this  occasion  to  follow  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume),  into  his  defence 
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of  the  measure  proppsed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  form  in  which 
the  queation  would  be  brought  before  the 
House  for.  discussion,  he  presumed  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  propose  on  Friday  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means,  and  would 
give  precedence  to  one  of  the  taxes — either 
the  Income  tax  or  the  House  tax.  [The 
Changellor  of  the  Exchequer  :  I  shall 
propose  to  go  into  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.]  He  (Mr.  Goulburn)  doubted 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
not  find  it  necessary  to  go  into  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  if  he  proposed  to  im- 
pose upon  the  public  for  the  service  of  the 
year  a  tax  double  the  amount  of  that  to 
which  the  country  was,  at  present  subject, 
and  to  extend  the  tax  to  a  class  of  persons 
who  had  previously  been  altogether  exempt 
from  it.  In  the  case  of  the  Tea  Duties, 
as  that  was  a  matter  of  trade,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  have  to  go  into 
Committee  of  the  whole  House;  but  with 
respect  to  the  House  tax,  he  thought  it 
most  important  that  the  House  should  ad- 
here to  the  principle  which  required  that 
a  tax  for  the  service  of  the  year  should 
be  moved  in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  that  it 
was  possible  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  might  have  been  led  into  an 
error  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  the 
course  which  he  (Sir  C.  Wood)  took  the 
year  before  last,  in  reference  to  commuting 
the  tax  upon  houses  levied  according  to  the 
number  of  windows  into  a  tax  levied  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  houses.  Between  that  day 
and  Friday,  however,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  have  time  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  most  correct  mode  of  proceeding. 
What  he  (Sir  C.  Wood)  had  proposed  was 
to  reduce  a  tax,  which  could  be  done  with- 
out a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means;  but 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now  proposed  to 
double  a  tax,  and,  giving  an  opinion  with- 
out reference  to  authorities,  he  (Sir  0. 
Wood)  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goul- 
burn) that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  go  into 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  order  to 
propose  the  increased  tax.  He  (Sir  C. 
Wood)  had  abstained  on  a  former  occasion 
from  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  propo- 
sals of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  he  would  pursue  the  same  course  to- 
night, because  both  then  and  now  his  only 
object  had  been  to  speak  as  to  the  course 
VOL.  CXXIII.    [third  series.] 


of  proceeding  to  be  adopted  by  the  House. 
He  thought,  however,  he  could  not  too 
strongly  enforce  the  arguments  of  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell),  that,  considering 
the  capacity  of  the  proposals  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  about  to  make, 
and  the  discussions  to  which  it  was  obvious 
those  proposals  would  give  rise,  it  was  es- 
sential for  the  safety  of  the  public  credit 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  Should  be 
sure  of  the  renewal  of  the  taxes  which  he 
proposed  to  continue  before  he  ventured  to 
put  the  revenue  in  jeopardy  by  the  repeal 
of  taxation.  It  was  equally  obvious — for 
he  thought  it  was  only  fair  towards  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — that  the  proper  course  would 
be  for  the  House  to  comply  with  the  invi- 
tation that  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  given 
them,  to  consider  on  Friday  next,  not  sim- 
ply one  of  his  propositions,  but  to  treat 
those  propositions,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least,  as  a  whole,  so  that  the  entire  Budget 
might  be  brought  under  discussion,  al- 
though it  might  be  impossible,  according 
to  the  forms  of  the  House,  to  come  to  a 
decision  upon  more  than  one  point.  He* 
thought  the  most  convenient  course  would 
be  to  go  into  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  when  a  Resolution  might  be  pro- 
posed for  the  maintenance  of  the  Income 
tax,  or  the  increase  of  the  House  tax,  and 
upon  that  Resolution  they  might  discuss 
the  whole  of  the  propositions.  That  seem- 
ed to  him  the  fairest  course  they  could 
adopt  towards  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  as  he  would  then  have  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  answering  any  ob- 
jections that  might  be  made  to  his  propo- 
sitions. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  was  far  from 
wishing  to  prolong  the  discussion,  but  he 
was  desirous  of  stating  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  np  intention  whatever  of 
putting  the  financial  condition  of  the  coun- 
try in  any  degree  of  jeopardy  by  not  ob- 
taining from  the  House,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  deliberate  judgment  upon  the  more  im- 
portant points  of  his  right  hon.  Friend's 
propositions.  The  House  would  not  be 
called  upon  on  Friday  to  determine  whe- 
ther they  would  agree  to  the  whole  of  the 
Resolutions  which  would  be  placed  upon 
the  table,  for  time  could  scarcely  admit  of 
their  being  discussed  in  one  evening;  but 
such  Resolutions  would  be  brought  before 
the  House  as  would  raise  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  financial  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  did  not  see  how  that  question 
could  be  better  raised  than  by>the  Resplu- 
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tiona  to  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  referred, 
and  which  dealt  with  the  extension  of  the 
House  tax,  and  the  remission  of  the  Tea 
duties.  No  douht,  the  questions  arising 
upon  the  Income  and  Property  Tax  must 
he  determined  hefore  the  House  could 
come  to  anj  conclusion  as  to  any  oon- 
siderahle  remission  of  taxation ;  for  if 
5,000,000^  a  year  was  taken  away  from 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  country,  no 
remission  of  taxation  could  take  place,  nor 
would  they,  indeed,  be  able  to  go  on  with- 
out some  additional  taxation  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  He  freely  admitted  that  the 
question  whether  they  were  to  retain  the 
Income  tax,  either  as  it  now  stood,  or 
with  the  variation  suggested  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, was  one  that  must  be  discussed 
before  any  great  remission  of  taxation  was 
decided  upon.  He  thought,  however,  that 
the  fair  issue  and  the  main  issue  between 
them  as  to  the  financial  policy  of  the  coun- 
try could  not  be  better  determined  than  by 
asking  the  House  to  sanction  an  addition 
to  the  taxation  of  the  country  to  the  amount 
of  about  1,000,000^.  before  they  proposed 
the  remission  of  any  portion  of  those  duties 
which  they  thought  might  be  repealed  with 
advantage  to  the  people. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  to  be  unnecessary,  with  regard  to  the 
remission  of  the  di;ty  on  tea,  to  go  at  once 
mto  the  question  of  doubling  the  House  tax; 
and  ho  would  put  it  to  the  Government 
whether  it  was  fair  towards  those  whom  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent,  who  were  pe- 
culiarly interested  in  that  tax,  to  press  it 
forward  so  hastily  without  allowing  house- 
holders time  to  ascertain  how  they  would 
be  affected  by  such  a  proposition.  Before 
proposing  any  remission  of  duty,  he  thought 
the  question  of  the  Income  tax  ought  to 
be  fully  considered. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that 
there  appeared  to  be  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  some  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  seemed  to 
suppose  thaj  the  proposition  for  increasing 
the  House  tax  would  materially  raise  the 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  next  year,  while 
the  remission  of  the  Tea  duties  would  only 
diminish  the  revenue  by  some  400,000f. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  proposed  increase  of 
the  House  tax  would  not  yield  more  than 
about  500,000^.  additional  to  the  revenue, 
while  the  reduction  of  the  Tea  duties 
would  probably  lead  to  a  loss  exceeding  the 
increase  on  the  House  duty.  He  thought 
the  proposal  now  made  by  the  Government 
was  one  which  fully  met  the  views  of  hon. 
Mr,  Walpole 


Gentlemen  opposite,  for  they  had  fairly 
stated  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  Budget 
must  be  more  or  less  considered  on  Friday. 
It  was  ntterly  impossible  that  all  the  de- 
tails to  which  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  John  Enssell)  had  adverted  respeoto 
ing  the  Income  tax  could  be  discussed  be* 
fore  the  House  adjourned  for  the  Ohristmaa 
recess ;  but  he  (Lord  J.  Manners)  thought 
the  House  shonld  have  a  fair  and  satisfac- 
tory opportunity  of  discussing  the  main 
principles  upon  which  the  Budget  was 
founded,  and  that  there  was  no  proposition 
which  would  test  more  fairly  and  com- 
pletely the  views  of  hon.  Gentiemen  oppo* 
site  than  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
bring  forward  on  Friday. 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  the 
objection  taken  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  understood  by  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  just  resumed  his  seat.  The  noble 
Lord  said  the  additional  tax  would  not  pro* 
duce  above  500,0001.  for  the  next  year.  If 
so,  and  there  was  any  danger  of  the  In- 
come tax  being  lost,  it  was  the  more  ne- 
cessary to  secure  that  on  which  depended  a 
tenth  part  of  ihe  income  of  the  country 
before  passing  a  Resolution  raising  about 
500,0002.,  but  which  had  coupled  with  it  a 
Resolution  for  a  reduction  of  duties  which 
amounted  to  about  the  same  sum.  The 
danger  was  this :  that  after  passing  the 
Resolutions,  if  the  Income  tax  should  fail, 
there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  5,500,0002. 
It  was  very  objectionable  to  proceed  to  cnt 
down  taxes  as  if  they  had  a  large  snrplns, 
without  knowing  whether  the  Income  tax 
would  be  carried  or  not.  The  objection 
was  raised  by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  not  so 
much  to  the  particular  Schedules  as  to 
show  that  if  the  principle  of  the  Income 
tax  was  to  be  debated,  there  might  be  so 
much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  endanger 
the  carrying  out  of  tne  system. 

Mr.  EVELYN  DENISON  said,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  principle  of 
direct  taxation  was  threatened  with  new- 
dangers,  and  surrounded  with  new  diffical- 
ties.  There  was  a  great  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  many  hon.  Gentlemen  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  reduction  of  duties  on  an j 
article  until  the  main  question  of  the  re- 
newal or  non-renewal  of  the  Property  and 
Income  Tax  had  been  settled  by  the  House. 
The  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  stated  that  he  thought  his  pr(^M>- 
sal  would  afford  the  most  convenient  means 
of  discussing  that  subject;  but,  so  strongly 
did  he  (Mr.  Denison)  feel  the  obligation 
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of  maintainiDg  the  national  credit,  that 
though  he  might  be  disposed  to  think  fa- 
vourably of  a  reduction  of  the  Tea  duties,  or 
of  the  duties  on  other  articles,  he  would  de- 
cline to  pledge  himself  to  that  reduction  hj 
vote  so  long  as  the  renewal  of  the  Property 
and  Income  tax  was  doubtful  or  unsettled. 
Sir  henry  WILLOUGHBY  said, 
the  di£Sculty  which  he  experienced  was 
this.  A  Resolution  was  to  be  proposed 
with  regard  to  the  House  tax,  and  decided 
one  way  or  the  other.  Now,  if  on  future 
discussions  any  great  alterations  should 
take  place  in  the  Income  tax,  in  what 


sition  would  the  House  be  placed?  He 
concluded,  therefore,  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  Income  tax  first, 
and  to  know  what  would  be  the  result  of 
that  discussion.  If  that  tax  should  be  ex- 
tended to  Ireland,  it  must  be  extended  to 
every  class  of  property  there  as  it  was  in 
this  country.  In  that  case  there  would  be 
some  increase  in  the  amount  of  receipts, 
and  the  House  would  then  be  able  to  ap- 
proach the  second  question.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  no  predilection  for  a  double 
House  tax.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
he  should  not  vote  for  it  if  he  considered  it 
absolutely  necessary;  but  it  appeared  to 
him  that  that  question  should  be  considered 
at  the  end  of  the  financial  proceedings,  and 
not  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  JOHN  MACGREGOR  said,  that 
the  House,  before  meddling  with  any  other 
question  of  taxation,  ought  first  to  consider 
the  Income  tax;  otherwise  the  whole  credit 
of  the  country  would  be  thrown  into  a  state 
of  suspense  and  dissatisfaction.  He  took 
a  similar  view  both  as  regarded  the  order 
of  discussing  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  Resolutions,  and  as  to  the 
extension  of  the  Income  tax  to  Ireland, 
for  he  saw  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  levied  upon  every  description  of  pro- 
perty in  that  country  as  well  as  upon  fund- 
ed property. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  understood  the  ob- 
ject of  going  into  Committee  of  Supply,  to 
be  to  propose  Votes  amounting  to  435,0007. 
—namely,  113,00OZ.  for  the  Navy,  92,0007. 
for  the  Ordnance,  150,0007.  for  the  National 
Gallery,  and  80,0007.  for  the  expense  of  the 
funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
first  two  Votes  related  to  the  defences  of 


the  country,  and  the  House  had  been  told 
that  the  Government  desired  to  place  those 
defences  in  a  proper  and  secure  state ;  but 
it  had  not  been  intimated  in  what  way  that 
was  to  be  done,  except  that  the  House  was 
informed  the  force  was  to  be  increased. 
No  one  was  more  anxious  than  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  to  see  the  defences  of  the  country 
in  the  most  efficient  state;  but  he  thought, 
before  the  House  proceeded  to  vote  an 
additional  number  of  men,  the  Government 
should  give  some  intimation  of  what  they 
meant  to  do  with  the  men,  and  why  they 
were  not  disposed  to  resort  to  that  admin- 
istrative reform  of  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer spoke  the  other  night.  There  had 
been  a  Committee  sitting  for  three  years 
on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance  Expen- 
diture; but  the  abuses,  waste,  and  extra- 
vagant expenditure  which  the  Committee 
pointed  out  still  continued.  Ships  were 
still  built  one  month,  and  altered  the  next; 
and  such  a  system  was  maintained  that 
you  would  not  find  half  the  malversation 
or  mistakes  in  any  of  the  establishments 
of  the  great  steampacket  companies,  that 
you  would  in  any  one  of  our  dockyards. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  money 
voted  for  the  Navy  and  Army  was  un- 
necessary expenditure.  The  outlay  now  to 
be  voted  was  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
additional  House  tax.  That  was  a  part  of 
the  Government  plan,  bv  which,  as  a 
whole,  they  said  they  would  stand  or  fall ; 
Members  could  not  agree  to  this  Vote 
without  making  up  their  minds  to  that 
proposal.  The  Government  ought  to  lay 
before  the  House  something  satisfactory 
as  to  what  their  purpose  was.  Some  time 
ago  it  was  thought  that  2,000,0007,  must 
be  laid  out  to  put  Canada  in  a  proper  state 
of  defence,  and  the  money  was  voted,  and 
forts  built ;  but  they  were  not  manned. 
In  1844,  there  was  an  alarm  here  about  inva- 
sion, and  forts  were  ordered ;  let  any  man  say 
whether  they  were  not  useless  now,  and  whe- 
ther nearly  2,000,000/.  were  not  uselessly 
spent  on  these  defences.  The  Committee 
considered  100  admirals  enough,  but  we 
had  150,  and  superannuated  admirals  were 
being  created  every  day.  There  was  al- 
ways a  mania  for  an  increase  of  expendi- 
ture; every  Administration  seized  any  oc- 
casion for  it;  but  even  when  the  occasion 
was  over,  the  expenditure  still  continued. 
He  did  not  believe  the  Navy  was  more  effi- 
cient now  than  when  the  right  hon. Baronet 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty;  and  it  would  b&-^emembpred 
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that  a  sum  of  1,000,000?.  was  struck  oBFthe 
Estimates  at  that  period.  Were  we  bound 
to  keep  up  vessels  of  war  on  distant  sta- 
tions when  we  were  told  we  were  in  immi- 
nent danger  from  a  neighbouring  country  ? 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  had  no  belief  but  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  111.  would  find  that  the 
strength  of  his  Government  was  peace,  and 
that  the  stability  of  France  would  lie  in 
promoting  free  trade,  and  he  hoped  the 
Emperor  would  adopt  that  course.  As  to 
the  vote  for  the  National  Gallery,  the 
House  had  no  papers  as  yet  before  it.  A 
certain  clique  had  got  up  a  plan  to  carry 
the  pictures  out  of  the  town  to  a  spot  where 
they  would  be  of  little  use  to  the  public 
generally;  but  there  was  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  project,  and  the  House 
had  a  right  to  more  information  and  time 
for  consideration.  With  regard  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  funeral,  everything 
that  would  show  honour  and  respect  for 
that  individual,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would  be 
perfectly  ready  to  concur  in;  but  the  House 
ought  to  know  whether  the  money  was 
properly  expended,  and  they  ought  to  have 
had  an  estimate  of  the  expense. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  there  was  no  vote  before 
the  House  for  building  a  National  Gallery; 
the  only  vote  before  the  House  was  the 
purchase  of  land  under  rather  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, part  of  which  land  might  cer- 
tainly be  devoted  subsequently  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  National  Gallery,  but  really  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  now 
before  the  House.  When  it  came  on,  he 
should  lay  before  the  House  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  Government  to  ask  the 
House  to  vote  a  sum  equal  to  that  which 
was  to  be  contributed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  for  purposes  of 
great  national  interest  and  importance. 
There  was  no  specific  Vote  for  a  National 
Gallery,  and  the  only  object  of  this  Vote 
was  the  purchase  of  land  which  otherwise 
could  never  probably  be  obtained  by  the 
public.  With  regard  to  the  funeral  of  the 
great  personage  whom  we  had  lost,  he 
would  beg  to  remind  the  House  that  they 
were  told  in  a  taunting  manner  that  pro- 
bably 250,000Z.  would  be  expended.  The 
sum  was  very  far  short  of  that;  and  it  was 
of  importance  to  vote  the  necessary  sup- 
ply at  once;  it  would  save  the  public 
treasury  no  inconsiderable  amount  if  the 
accounts  were  closed  at  once.  Of  course, 
a  detailed  account  would  be  laid  on  the 
table,  showing  how  every  shilling  was  ex- 
pended. He  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
Mr,  Hume 


would  not  oppose  the  going  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  on  the  general  grounds 
he  stated  at  first.  He  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  had  said  that  he  should  be 
prepared,  on  a  fitting  occasion,  to  offer  to 
the  House  some  views  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  on  the  subject  of  administra- 
tive reform,  and  that  they  were  prepared 
to  bring  the  whole  income  of  the  country 
under  the  control  of  Parliament ;  but  he 
particularly  said  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  that 
kind — to  embark  in  subjects  of  such  im- 
portance— till  after  the  financial  measures 
had  passed.  The  measure  to  be  proceeded 
with  now  was  totally  irrespective  of  ad- 
ministrative reform  ;  and  if  it  should  be 
the  opinion  of  the  House,  as  he  was  con- 
fident it  was  of  the  nation,  that  the  coun- 
try should  be  placed  in  a  complete  state  of 
defence,  he  hoped  the  House  would  lose  no 
time  in  passing  the  Votes  requisite  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  they  would  allow  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty now  to  make  his  statement. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply;  Mr. 
Wilson  Patten  in  the  Chair. 

SUPPLY— NAVX"  ESTIMATES. 

(1.)  6,500  Additional  Men. 

Mb.  STAFFORD  said,  that  in  dis- 
charging the  duty  which  devolved  upon 
him  on  the  present  occasion,  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume) — 
inasmuch  as  his  observations  had  been  an- 
swered by  his  (Mr.  Stafford's)  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — 
would  not  expect  him  to  encumber  the 
question  before  the  Committee  by  any  re- 
ference to  those  questions  to  which  he  had 
alluded.  No  time  could  be  more  inoppor- 
tune for  such  discussions  than  that  at 
which  a  Supplemental  Estimate  was 
brought  forward.  In  bringing  forward 
this  Supplemental  Estimate,  he  wished  to 
state  that  he  had  no  intention  of  casting 
any  imputations  on  the  late  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty, or  on  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  preceded  the  present  Government  in 
office.  The  present  Government  had  taken 
the  Estimates  prepared  by  their  predeces- 
sors. They  had  taken  them  in  no  party 
spirit,  but  in  the  belief  that  unless  circum- 
stances changed  they  would  be  amply  suf- 
ficient for  the  public  servise.  It  was  usual 
in  asking  the  House  of  Commons  to  grant 
a  sum  of  money,  to  lay  before  it  the  fullest 
information  with  regard  to  it.  At  present 
he  felt  that  if  he  entered  into  details  he 
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might  make  a  statement  which  would  more 
properly  belong  to  the  introduction  of  the 
general  Estimates  at  the  commencement 
of  the  financial  year.  He  must,  there- 
fore, decline  making  any  such  statement 
at  present.  If  he  commenced  his  remarks 
wiUi  the  expression  of  an  earnest  desire 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  the  most 
perfect  peace,  throughout  the  world,  he 
was  sure  that  every  one  on  either  side  of 
the  House  would  agree  with  him  in  that 
expression.  The  present  Estimate  was  so 
completely  independent  of  any  particular 
Power — of  any  particular  nation — that  he 
would  not  refer  to  any  one  country  more 
than  another.  The  two  Supplementary 
Estimates  whieh  he  had  now  to  submit  to 
the  Committee  were,  first,  113,000?.,  for 
5,000  additional  seamen  and  1,500  ma- 
rines; and,  secondly,  100,000L  for  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  steam  machinery  for 
nayal  purposes.  When  they  looked  back 
over  a  number  of  years  and  regarded  the 
enormous  sum*  which  had  been  voted  for 
steam  machinery,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  they  had  not  been  able,  owing  to 
unavoidable  circumstances,  to  observe  a 
stricter  economy  in  the  expenditure  of 
it.  If  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  be- 
lieved that  all  the  money  which  had  been 
voted  for  steam  machinery  had  been  ex- 
pended for  that  purpose,  he  was  mistaken; 
but  even  allowing  for  reductions  on  that 
head,  still  he  was  ready  to  admit  that  the 
sums  spent  were  of  enormous  amount. 
But  let  them  remember  the  circumstances 
under  which  those  grants  were  made  from 
year  to  year.  They  had  in  the  first  place 
to  create  a  paddle-wheel  steam  fleet,  and 
they  had  at  present  to  create  a  screw 
steam  fleet;  and  that  necessity  had  arisen 
not  only  in  our  national  establishments, 
but  also  in  every  private  shipbuilding  es- 
tablishment throughont  the  country.  It 
would  be  found  that  the  experiments  con- 
nected with  the  new  machinery,  and  the 
necessity  of  abandoning  machinery  after  it 
had  been  one-half,  or  three-fourths,  or  even 
still  more  nearly  completed,  had  entailed 
not  only  on  our  national  marine,  but  also 
on  the  great  private  firms  which  consti- 
tuted our  mercantile  marine,  an  enormous 
expenditure,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid,  because  it  was  only  by  such  an  ex- 
penditure that  the  authorities  of  the  Ad- 
miralty were  enabled  to  arrive  at  their  pre- 
sent conclusions,  if  conclusions  they  could 
be  called.  He  believed  it  would  not  be 
the  wish  of  the  Committee,  as  he  was  sure 
it  would  not  be  the  desire  of  the  country, 


that  after  they  had  established  a  paddle 
steam  fleet,  and  found  that  the  paddle  was 
becoming  universally  superseded  by  the 
screw,  they  should  leave  our  naval  defences 
so  far  behindhand  as  to  continue  the  pad- 
dle-wheel and  go  to  no  further  expense  in 
building  screw  vessels.  They  should  re- 
member, as  he  had  before  stated,  that  the 
expense  which  had  been  incurred  was  not 
to  be  attributed,  as  he  believed,  to  waste- 
ful extravagance  in  any  great  degree,  and 
that  still  less  was  it  to  be  attributed  to  the 
love  of  change  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  as  some  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
argued  in  that  House.  He  said  it  was  to 
be  attributed  to  the  frequent  new  inven- 
tions which  had  been  forced  upon  their 
consideration,  and  which  had  imposed  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  entering  upon  new 
works  at  a  considerable  cost,  if  they  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  naval  power  of  this 
country  reduced  to  a  condition  in  which  it 
ought  not  to  be  placed.  It  had  been  his 
good  fortune  to  have  gone  last  summer  to 
the  Mediterranean,  where  the  present 
Board  of  Admiralty  had  wisely,  as  he 
thought,  sent  a  screw  squadron  for  evolu- 
tion under  Admiral  Dundas.  The  fact  of 
their  having  committed  the  command  of 
that  squadron  to  so  distinguished  an  officer, 
had,  he  believed,  given  universal  satisfac* 
tion  to  the  Navy  and  to  the  public  gene- 
rally. After  having  seen  the  evolutions  of 
that  squadron,  as  compared  with  those  of 
sailing  vessels,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  at  which  Admiral 
Dundas  had  arrived,  thoroughly  and  tmre- 
servedly,  that  the  screw  auxiliary  was  in 
some  cases  absolutely  necessary.  Unless 
some  unforeseen  new  mechanical  power 
should  be  discovered— and  what  new  dis- 
covery might  be  made  they  could  not  un- 
dertake to  predict — but  unless  such  a  dis- 
covery were  made,  screws  would  no  doubt 
become  the  future  great  motive  power  in 
our  Navy  as  well  as  in  our  mercantile  ma- 
rine. Screws  were  accompanied  with  this 
very  great  advantage,  that  the  machinery 
could  be  kept  under  water;  that  they  did 
not  offer  paddles,  which  might  become,  as 
it  were,  a  target  for  the  fire  of  the  enemy; 
and  that  they  did  not,  like  the  paddle-boxes, 
take  up  so  considerable  a  space  on  deck 
that  it  was  impossible  to  place  the  guns  in 
the  most  efficient  manner.  He  said  that 
they  should,  therefore,  henceforward  re- 
solve upon  recognising  the  combined  power 
of  the  screw  and  the  sail  in  our  naval  and 
mercantile  marine.  In  order  that  the 
Committee  might  have  some  notion  of  the 
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comparatire  expense  of  these  screw  steam- 
sbips  and  of  the  sailing  vessels,  he  would 
read  to  them  a  paper  which  had  been 
drawn  up  on  the  subject.  The  compari- 
son was  between  a  90-gun  screw  steamer 
and  a  90-gun  sailing  vessel.  He  would 
state  to  them,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
cost  of  a  90-gun  sailing  ship,  and  of  a 
screw  ship  furnished  with  an  engine  of 
dOO-horse  power.  He  found  that  the  first 
cost  of  a  sailing  ship,  furnished  with  90 
guns,  was  about  108,300^.,  while  the  first 
cost  of  a  90-gun  screw  ship,  of  SOO-horse 
power,  was  151,800^.  Then  again,  the 
annual  expense  of  a  sailing  ship  would  be 
about  44,o352.,  while  the  annual  expense 
of  a  screw  ship,  with  the  cost  of  coal  to 
nearly  the  amount  of  l,500i. — an  estimate 
which  ho  thought  a  low  one,  would  be 
51,678^,  showing  an  increase  of  40  per 
cent  on  the  first  cost  of  the  screw  ships, 
and  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent  on 
the  annual  expense  of  the  screw  ship  as 
compared  with  the  sailing  vessel.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  stated  that  they  should  introduce  re« 
trenchments  into  their  dockyard  establish- 
ments. Now,  he  trusted  that  when  the 
Navy  Estimates  now  in  the  course  of  pre- 
paration were  brought  forward,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  present  Government  had 
not  been  remiss  in  that  particular.  They 
had  felt  that  the  attention  of  the  public 
had  been  strongly  directed  to  these  esta- 
blishments, and  not  without  reason,  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  sums  that  were  annually 
voted  for  their  maintenance,  and  they 
could  not  therefore  remain  insensible  to 
the  necessity  that  existed  for  making  a 
reduction  in  their  expenditure  ;  but,  as  he 
said  before,  this  was  not  the  proper  time 
to  discuss  those  matters.  All,  however, 
that  he  wished  to  effect  at  present  was 
not  to  leave  the  Committee  unaware  of 
the  future — the  expensive  future — to  which 
they  should  look  forward,  unless  they  wish- 
ed to  see  the  British  Navy  behind  all  the 
other  navies  of  the  world  in  those  aids 
which  science  had  applied  to  the  develop- 
ment of  man's  dominion  over  the  ocean. 
He  should  next  pass  to  consider  that  with- 
out which  the  screw  and  the  paddle-wheel 
would  be  wholly  useless — ^he  meant  the 
number  of  new  men  whom  they  proposed 
to  raise.  He  proposed  a  Vote  for  5,000 
additional  seamen,  and  1,500  additional 
marines,  for  the  service  of  Her  Majesty *s 
Navy  during  the  period  of  four  calendar 
months.  But  in  order  to  diminish  the 
expense  as  much  as  possible,  they  had 
Mr.  Stafford 
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assumed  that  there  should  only  be  2,500 
for  the  first  two  months.  Hon.  Gentlemeti 
would  see,  therefore,  that  the  Estimate  had 
been  formed  on  a  basis  of  employing  only 
half  the  number  of  men  for  the  first  two 
months.  There  was  a  distinction  between 
Supplemental  Estimates  and  Annual  Esti- 
mates ;  for  while  in  the  Annual  Estimated 
the  muster  of  men  was  already  secure,  the 
Supplemental  Estimates  would  drive  the 
Admiralty  into  the  market  all  of  a  sudden 
for  the  number  of  seamen,  and  it  would  be 
idle  to  suppose  that  they  could  get  5,000 
seamen  all  at  once.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  happy  to  say  that  the  rumour  which 
had  gone  abroad  with  regard  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  men  to  join  the  Royal 
Navy  was  highly  exaggerated,  and  that 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  found  far  more 
facility  in  obtaining  those  men  than  public 
rumour  would  lead  people  to  believe.  But 
let  them  not  disguise  from  themselves  that, 
at  the  present  moment,  the  British  sailor 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  precious  article  in 
the  market.  The  Royal  Navy  had  for 
competitors,  not  only  our  large  mercantile 
marines — it  had  not  only  to  encounter  the 
present  stimulus  of  the  gold  regions,  but  it 
found  that  there  was  not  a  single  nation  in 
the  world  which  did  not  gladly  accept  on 
board  her  docks  the  British  sailor  ;  and  he 
therefore  said,  it  was  most  important  that 
they  should  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  promote  his  comfort,  and  to  render  the 
service  of  Her  Majesty  a  tempting  service 
to  him.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  said  in  the 
course  of  his  financial  statement  on  Friday 
evening,  that  he  regretted  very  much  that 
at  the  time  when  the  British  seaman  was 
most  efficient  he  should  be  turned  adrift, 
and  that  the  recruiting  for  the  Royal  Navy 
should  afterwards  begin  as  it  were  de  novo. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  further  stated, 
that  that  matter  would  be  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  a  Committee  composed  of 
persons  most  competent  to  investigate  it. 
He  (Mr.  Stafford)  felt  persuaded  that  that 
Committee  would  arrive  at  some  satisfac- 
tory conclusion.  He  wished,  however,  to 
inform  the  Committee  that  any  of  the  pro- 
posed 5,000  men  who  might  join  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  would  be  subjected  to  no  con- 
ditions and  to  no  restrictions  except  those 
which  were  already  in  force  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  There  was  nothing,  as  had  been 
pointed  out  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Brighton  (Sir  G.  Pechell),  more 
diBtasteful  to  a  sailor  joining  one  ship,  than 
that  he  should  be  transferred  to  another. 
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The  new  sailors  would  be  perfectly  free  to 
telect  their  own  ships  for  the  period  usual 
amoD<^  their  class,  and  there  would  be  no 
restraint  upon  any  of  those  men  except 
those  already  imposed  upon  their  brothers 
in  the  senrioe.  In  order  to  ensure  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  seaman, 
they  should  consult  his  condition,  his  feel* 
ings,  his  fancies,  and  even  his  prejudices. 
If  it  should  go  abroad  that  there  was  to  be 
the  slightest  change  in  the  arrangements 
afiecting  the  new  force,  he  (Mr.  Stafford) 
beHefed  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
raise  100  men  in  six  months  to  join  the 
ser?ice.  The  question  of  raising  those 
men  would  naturally  lead  the  Committee 
to  inquire  what  proposition  Her  Majesty's 
Govemment  had  to  make  for  our  home  de* 
fence,  as  far  as  it  could  in  their  opinion  be 
stated  with  safety  at  the  present  moment. 
If  he  should  then  state  the  outline  merely 
of  the  plan  they  had  adopted,  he  trusted 
that  the  Committee  would  beliere  that  he 
did  not  enter  into  more  particulars  merely 
because  he  felt  that  it  would  be  unde- 
sirable in  the  present  case  to  go  further 
into  detail.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  stated 
that  his  wish  was  to  place  the  Channel 
defences  in  such  a  position  as  to  set 
that  question  at  rest.  They  belieyed 
^at,  although  it  would  be  impossible 
absolutely  to  confine  any  one  ship  to  any 
particular  port,  for  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  fleet  should  exercise  itself  occa- 
sionally in  the  Channel;  but  they  also  be* 
lieved  that  the  yessels  should  in  general  be 
stationed  at  particular  points,  and  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  arrangement  which  they 
were  prepared  to  adopt  on  that  subject. 
They  thought  there  ought  to  be  stationed 
at  the  Nore  three  ftigates  and  fire  steamers; 
at  Plymouth  four  saol  of  the  line  and  ^re 
large  steamers;  and,  lastly,  at  Portsmouth 
flre  sail  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  six 
large  steamers;  for  they  had  in  that  latter 
case  to  consider  the  exposed  nature  of  the 
coast,  and  not  forgetting  Osborne  and  the 
hopes  and  loyal  sympathies  which  often 
centered  there,  he  thought  this  would  not 
be  looked  upon  as  too  large  a  force  for  the 
defence  of  our  own  shores.  That  was  the 
^lan  which  they  proposed  to  carry  into 
effect  if  Parliament  should  grant  them  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  purpose.  They 
thought  that  they  ought  to  have  10,000 
seamen  besides  the  marines  for  our  home 
defences.  He  might  take  that  opportunity 
of  obsenring  that  they  had,  at  the  present 
moment,  only  six  or  seren  men,  more  or 


less,  than  the  number  voted  by  Parliament; 
80  that  they  had  so  far  kept  themselves 
strictly  within  the  limits  laid  down  for 
them  by  the  Committee.  They  felt,  how- 
ever, that  the  time  had  arrived  when,  with 
the  most  pacific  intentions,  it  was  abso* 
lutely  necessary  that  we  should  put  our 
Channel  defences  in  a  new  position,  and 
man  the  Channel  with  a  larger  force.  He 
should  repeat — with  a  prayer  and  an  ear- 
nest hope  of  peace;  and  the  conduct  of 
England,  since  the  establishment  of  peace, 
was,  he  believed,  a  sufficient  guarantee  to 
Europe  that  the  expression  of  that  wish  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Government  was  no 
idle  word.  They  wished  •  for  no  addition 
to  our  territory — they  wished  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  internal  policy  of  any  other 
country;  but  they  wished  that  the  poorest 
of  their  subjects  in  the  most  distant  quar- 
ters of  the  world  should  feel  that  the 
British  flag  was  a  succour  and  a  source  of 
safety  him.  They  believed  it  was  most 
desirable  that  England  should  keep  faith 
with  other  nations,  and  should  rigidly  ad- 
here to  existing  treaties.  They  felt,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time  that  we  ought  to 
transmit,  unimpaired,  to  our  descendants, 
our  great  colonial  empire,  and  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  fleet  to  protect  in  distant  seas 
those  merchant  vessels  whose  owners  were 
perpetually  soliciting  the  Admiralty  for 
the  presence  and  the  countenance  of  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  vessels,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  respect  for  themselves  and  se- 
curity for  their  commercial  operations. 
But,  above  all,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
sought  the  aid  of  that  House — and  would 
not,  he  was  sure,  seek  in  vain — in  their 
endeavours  to  keep  our  native  islands  in- 
violate, and  to  render  a  contest  short  and 
decisive  if  a  hostile  force  should  ever  at- 
tempt to  set  foot  upon  our  shores.  He 
trusted  that  if  he  should  then  decline  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  information  with 
respect  to  that  Vote,  no  Gentleman  would 
attribute  such  a  course  to  a  desire  to  treat 
him  individually  with  discourtesy,  but 
would  feel  that  it  was  owing  to  the  deter- 
mination at  which  the  Government  had  ar- 
rived)  after  the  most  serious  consideration, 
that  it  would  be  better  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances not  to  enter  into  any  particu- 
lars with  respect  to  that  case.  He  asked 
the  present  Vote  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, not  as  a  Vote  of  Confidence  in  any 
particular  Ministry,  but  as  a  Vote  of  Con- 
fidence in  that  Executive  which,  whatever 
party  might  be  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, must  necessarily  be  charged  with 
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the  defence  of  the  country — must  necessa- 
rilj  he  in  possession  of  secret  and  impor- 
tant intelligence,  and  must  necessarily  be 
the  fitting  and  only  judge  how  far  that  in- 
telligence  ought  to  be  communicated  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  had  always  de- 
clared his  objections  to  the  building  of 
more  ships  than  we  could  employ;  and 
now  it  was  discovered,  after  laying  out 
millions  of  money  upon  war  steamers  with 
paddle-wheels,  that  they  would  not  answer 
the  purpose,  and  therefore  a  new  fleet  of 
screw  steamers  was  necessary.  That  ought 
to  show  us  the  folly  of  which  we  had  been 
guilty  for  so  many  years  of  keeping  up  such 
enormous  establishments.  We  had  been 
throwing  away  2,000,000?.  yearly  upon 
our  dockyards,  and  he  really  thought  that 
it  might  be  a  question  whether  we  ought 
not  to  build  our  ships  by  contract.  He 
himself  should  be  disposed  to  object  to  any 
additional  Votes  for  the  Navy  until  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  up- 
stairs had  been  adopted — until  our  ships 
had  been  brought  home  from  foreign  sta- 
tions, where  they  were  only  doing  mischief, 
and  until  all  useless  officers  had  been 
placed  on  a  retired  list.  We  continued  to 
keep  up  the  number  of  150  admirals,  al- 
though wo  did  not  employ  twenty  of  them. 
He  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  of 
much  use,  but  he  protested  against  the 
Vote  altogether. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  the 
question  before  the  Committee  related  to 
the  raising  of  5,000  additional  seamen  and 
1,500  marines.  That  question  had  no 
connexion  with  those  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  had  re- 
ferred, such  as  the  expenditure  in  the 
dockyards  and  the  age  of  admirals.  He 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  conceived  that  those 
topics  might  be  fitly  discussed  when  the 
Naval  Estimates  came  under  consideration, 
and  then  it  would  be  for  the  members  of 
the  late  and  of  the  present  Government  to 
state  their  views  upon  these  subjects. 
But  the  present  proposal  was  to  raise 
5,000  additional  sailors,  and  1,500  more 
marines,  and  he  must  say  that  such  a  pro- 
posal had  his  warm  assent.  He  believed 
that  it  was  right  and  necessary  to  provide 
a  sufficient  defence  for  this  island,  which 
was  the  citadel  of  a  vast  Empire,  and  he 
was  very  glad  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, having  been  persuaded  that  such  a 
force  was  necessary,  had  not  shrunk  from 
proposing  it.  He  believed  that  so  far  from 
its  being  an  unpopular  Vote,  tho  nation 


would  gladly  learn  that  it  had  been  car- 
ried, and  he,  for  one,  gave  it  his  cordial 
ftfisent 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  thought 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  jus- 
tified in  proposing  this  increase  to  the 
Navy.     He  deeply  regretted  that,  daring 
the  discussions  last  Session  on  the  defences 
of  the  country,  the  Navy  was  placed  al- 
most entirely  out  of  view.     The  Navy,  in 
his  opinion,  ought  at  all  times  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  very  bulwark  of  our  defences. 
But  he  agreed  to  this  proposed  increase  of 
6,500  men   to  the  two  branches  of  the 
Navy,  not  because  he  thought  it  necessary^ 
but  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  whose  alarms  on  the 
subject  of  our  national  defences,  ought,  he 
thought,  to  be  calmed  by  such  a  step  as 
this.     But  when  the  public  out  of  doors 
were  informed  of  the  present  state  of  our 
national  defences,  lie  hoped  they  would  be 
satisfied  that  we  were  in  a  state  of  secu- 
rity against  any  attack,  come  from  what 
quarter  it  might.     We  had,  as  defences  of 
the  country,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery 
of   the  line,  with  its   auxiliaries — which 
forces  included   187,000  men.     To  that 
were  to  be  added,  for  sailors  and  marines 
afloat,   39,500   men — making  a  total  of 
226,500  men.     We  had,  besides,  in  the 
Colonies  46,500  men,  and  in  India  30,500, 
which  gave  us  a  force  at  home  and  abroad 
of   303,500   men.     Our    defences  were, 
therefore,  on  a  footing  of  unquestionable 
security.     We  had  now  138,000  men  en- 
gaged in  the  national  defence  more  than 
we  had  in  1835.     Such  an  increase  was 
incredible.     He  was  willing  to  admit  that 
the  Admiralty  was  the  most  efficient  branch 
of  the  public  service,  and  the  present  Board 
displayed  more  energy  and  had  done  more 
real  good  than  any  of  its  late  predecessors. 
He  trusted  that  the  hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  would  do  nothing  to  forfeit  the 
good  opinion  thus  expressed  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  discharged  his   duties. 
He  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  that 
hon.  Gentleman  to  the  system  of  corporal 
punishment  at    present   pursued    in    the 
Navy.     That  system  was  the  great  obsta- 
cle to  the  proper  manning  of  our  fleet. 
It  gave  a  power  to  one  man  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment, without  the  control  of  any  other 
party — a  power  which,  he  thought,  ought 
never  to  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  any 
man.     He  (Mr.  Williams)  trusted  also  that 
savings  banks  would  be  established  in  the 
Navy,  as  had  been  the  case  (with  the  most 
beneficial  results)  in  the  Army.  If  they  were 
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establisbed  in  the  Na?j,  the  sailor  might 
be  made,  to  a  great  extent,  a  provident 
person. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  he  be- 
lieTed  there  v^ere  very  few  persons,  either 
in  or  out  of  the  House,  who  were  not  dis- 
posed to  concur  with  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  for  the  Admiralty  as  to  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  Navy;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  stated  that  the  money  voted  for  that 
purpose  last  Session  was  not  sufficient. 
He  had  not  told  the  House  what  had  be- 
come of  the  30,000L  which  had  been 
voted  as  a  reserve  fund.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman stated  that  the  intention  of  the 
Government  was  simply  to  raise  5,000 
additional  seamen,  half  of  whom  were  to 
be  brought  into  service  within  the  next 
two  months,  and  that  they  would  not 
be  liable  to  be  moved  from  ship  to  ship, 
according  to  the  present  practice.  But 
there  were  other  points  on  which  he  had 
not  given  any  explanation.  The  sailors 
were  at  present  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  late  regulations  with  regard  to 
their  provisions,  especially  in  having  the 
quantity  of  their  grog  limited,  which  was 
a  very  delicate  question  as  far  as  regarded 
seamen.  Until  that  grievance  was  re- 
dressed, they  would  find  great  dissatisfac- 
tion prevail.  Men  who  had  lately  been 
paid  off  were  found  not  to  return  to  their 
ships.  They  also  felt  exceedingly  annoyed 
at  the  system  of  being  sent  about  from 
ship  to  ship.  It  greatly  intei-fered  with 
the  comfort  of  their  families,  and  caused 
them  much  expense  in  wear  and  tear. 
Again,  with  regard  to  promotiou,  now  that 
they  were  raising  these  additional  men,  it 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  well  to  make 
them  understand  that  when  they  became 
petty  officers  they  would  be  considered 
deserving  of  pensions.  These  petty  offi- 
cers were  the  men  on  whom  they  could 
always  rely,  and  he  thought  their  case 
had  not  been  sufficiently  considered.  Much 
dissatisfaction  had  also  been  created  by 
the  order  of  the  Admiralty  in  respect  to 
the  prices  which  were  charged  to  the  sea- 
men for  their  provisions,  especially  their 
sugar  and  tea.  He  hoped,  now  that  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  about  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the  latter 
article,  and  as  the  duty  on  sugar  had 
already  been  reduced,  a  proportionate  re- 
duction would  be  made  in  the  charge  for 
those  articles  to  the  sailors.  This  was  a 
peculiar  time,  at  which  it  was  very  impor- 
tant that  our  sailors  should  be  made  to 


understand  that  their  condition  would  be 
improved.  With  regard  to  punishment  in 
the  Navy,  to  which  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
W.  Williams)  had  alluded,  he  would  just 
observe,  that  no  captain  in  the  Navy  could 
order  any  punishment  to  be  inflicted  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  commission  of 
the  offence;  there  was,  therefore,  ample 
time  afforded  for  due  consideration  as  to 
the  degree  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted. 
Monthly  or  quarterly  retnms  were  also 
required  to  be  made  from  all  ships  as  to 
the  number  of  punishments  which  had 
taken  place.  It  was,  therefore,  not  very 
safe  for  any  captain  to  return  home  and 
demand  his  promotion  unless  his  list  of 
punishments  was  such  as  the  Admiralty 
might  not  consider  either  intolerable  or 
harsh.  For  his  part,  he  had  always  voted 
against  corporal  punishment,  and  in  favour 
of  substituting  imprisonment  or  some  other 
kind  of  correction.  But  he  believed  that 
every  caution  was  now  taken  that  nothing 
of  a  cruel  or  tyrannical  character  should 
take  place  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ships. 
He  believed  no  officer  or  commander  of  a 
ship  would  stand  well  at  the  Admiralty  if 
it  were  found  that  he  had  unduly  punished 
his  men. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  said,  that  30,000Z. 
had  certainly  been  voted  on  a  late  occa- 
sion; but  at  the  same  time  an  understand- 
ing was  given  that  it  should  be  maintained 
for  the  purposes  of  a  Naval  Reserve.  It 
had  not,  therefore,  been  used  at  all,  nor 
was  it  the  intention  of  the  present  Board 
of  Admiralty  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  If 
he  had  understood  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  (Sir  G.  Pechell)  rightly,  he 
thought  that  sailors  ought  to  be  tempted 
into  the  service  by  promises  of  pensions 
when  they  became  petty  officers;  but 
surely  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gendeman 
would  not  make  any  difference  between 
these  and  the  other  men  in  the  service. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  said  that  certain  alter- 
ations might  with  effect  be  made  in  man- 
ning the  Navy;  but  it  would  be  a  miscon- 
ception to  conclude  from  the  words  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  men  here- 
after would  be  liable  to  more  restrictions 
than  they  had  been  liable  to  before.  The 
same  system  which  had  hitherto  existed, 
would,  so  far  as  their  liberties  were  con- 
cerned, still  remain.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  had  not  exaggerated  in  his 
statement  as  regarded  corporal  punish- 
ment. The  present  Board  thought  that 
officer  the   most    meritorious  who  coul^ 
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inanage  his  crew  with  the  least  recourse 
to  such  extremities,  and  by  recognising 
them  as  fellow  men.  Still,  as  to  corporal 
punishments,  he  belieTed  that  if  you  put 
it  to  the  Navy,  they  would  themselves  say 
it  could  not  he  altogether  avoided.  The 
6,000  men  now  asked  for  were  to  have 
their  choice  of  their  ship,  and  when  they 
had  chosen  it  were  not  to  be  removed 
from  it. 

Captain  SCOBELL  begged  to  congra- 
tulate the  Committee  and  the  country 
that  at  last  they  were  about  to  take  the 
right  means  for  our  national  defence.  He 
bad  always  held  that  they  had  reason  to 
complain,  when  they  were  discussing  the 
question  of  defences  last  year,  that  the  mi- 
litia force  was  put  in  advance  of  recruiting 
the  Navy,  and  using  those  natural  means 
for  the  safety  of  the  country  which  Provi- 
dence had  given  us.  What  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Pal- 
merston)  then  said  about  nothing  being 
able  to  resist  the  enemy  approaching  our 
coast  and  landing  on  our  shores,  had  fallen 
to  the  ^ound,  since  it  was  proposed  to 
have  a  full  command  of  the  Channel  by 
the  formation  of  a  fleet  ready  at  any 
moment  to  encounter  the  enemy.  He 
thought,  also,  that  there  would  be  plenty 
of  means  of  saving  the  money  expended 
on  this  extra  force,  if  they  only  instituted 
a  rigid  examination  into  the  way  in  which 
naval  money  was  now  spent,  for  at  present, 
in  almost  every  item,  the  expenditure  was 
susceptible  of  very  great  improvement. 
To  those  who  knew  the  way  in  which  the 
public  money  was  spent  in  the  dockyards, 
there  was  a  fruitful  source  of  economy  to 
be  found  in  that.  The  Admiralty  began 
some  time  back  by  having  a  paddle  fleet ; 
now  he  was  glad  to  find  they  had  become 
converts  to  a  screw  fleet.  He  certainly 
thought  they  were  right,  but  warned  them 
not  to  run  on  before  the  science  of  the  day. 
They  would  not  live  two  years  before  they 
saw  further  improvements,  and  therefore 
when  they  talked  of  assembling  fleets  at 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  the  Nore, 
they  should  not  run  into  hasty  expense. 
The  great  point  was  this — ^to  take  care 
that  England  had  the  command  of  those 
waters  which  made  her  invulnerable.  No 
nation  had  the  right  to  say  to  England, 
"  Why  do  you  increase  your  Navy  ?  '  It 
was  our  natural  defence.  They  had  their 
armies  as  theirs.  We  had  the  ocean  as 
our  fleld  of  defence,  and  not  from  any 
jealousy,  but  simply  for  the  purposes  of 
defence.    We  must  avail  ourselves  of  the 


I  ocean,  and  increase  our  Navy  as  might  be 
I  required.  The  great  mistake  hitherto  had 
}  been — he  was  glad  the  present  Admfralty 
had  avoided  it,  and  gave  them  every  credit 
for  so  doing — that  they  had  sent  nearly  all 
our  vessels  abroad,  and  that  those  even  al- 
lowed to  stay  at  home  were  refitting  or  not 
half  manned,  so  that  at  home  there  was 
scarcely  a  vessel  fit  to  go  out  and  meet  an 
enemy.  He  found  now  that  they  were  not 
only  going  to  have  5,000  additional  men 
for  the  Channel  fleet,  but,  as  he  under* 
stood,  10,000  altogether.  The  hon.  Se- 
cretary  to  the  Admiralty  had  said  that  it 
was  intended  to  retain  the  5,000  there  al- 
ready, and  that  5,000  extra  were  hence- 
forth to  be  employed,  not  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  war,  but  as  an  acting  security.  At 
present  he  would  make  no  observations  on 
the  mode  of  manning  the  Navy — ^he  had 
given  a  notice  on  that  question ;  but  he 
might  say  that  he  hoped  those  officers  who 
were  examining  into  the  subject  of  the  na- 
val improvement  in  respect  to  manning  the 
fleet  would  do  so  in  a  generous  spirit,  and 
would  recollect  that  England  must  depend 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
on  having  the  command  of  the  sea.  They 
must  recollect  that  unless  they  made  the 
service  popular,  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible to  get  a  sufficient  number  of  good  and 
efficient  seamen,  and  that,  if  a  war  sud- 
denly broke  out,  they  would  act  at  a  dis- 
advantage, or  be  obliged  immediately  to 
apply  to  improvement.  He  was  glad  the 
Motion  before  the  Committee  seemed  to  be 
cordially  accepted  on  all  sides,  for  the  Navy 
was  our  true  legitimate  and  certain  defence, 
and  no  other  could  be  equal  to  it. 

Mr.  CORRY  said,  he  should  not  have 
addressed  the  Committee  upon  the  present 
occasion  had  it  not  been  for  an  observation 
which  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  who  had  just  addressed  the  Com- 
mittee. The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
had  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Admiralty 
would  not  go  too  fast  in  constructing 
screw  vessels,  but  would  wait  and  see  what 
improvements  might  be  introduced  in  that 
motive  power.  Now,  it  would  no  doubt  be 
desirable  that  experiments  should  be  care- 
fully made  before  any  considerable  expense 
was  incurred  in  the  construction  of  our 
ships,  if  time  were  afforded  for  such  expe- 
riments; but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  most  important  point  of  all  was  that 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  safety  of 
the  country.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  felt 
that  they  could  not  postpone  the  construe- 
tion  of  screw  steamers  while  other  nationa 
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were  building  ressels  of  that  class.  He 
would  read  an  extract  from  a  preliminary 
note  to  the  French  Navy  Estimates  for  the 
present  year,  which  would  show  the  im- 
portance attached  in  France  to  that  point. 
It  was  there  stated  that — 

*<  The  alteration  of  shipi  of  the  line  into  tteam 
Teasels  had  become  a  political  and  naval  necessitj 
of  the  first  order.  It  was  impossible  to  postpone 
those  changes  anj  longer  without  reducing  France 
from  the  rank  she  onght^o  hold  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
naval  estimates  for  the  year  1863  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  that  useful  work." 

If  this  country  were  to  suspend  her  works 
in  that  direction,  France  would  in  the 
course  of  a  year  have  fifteen  or  sixteen 
screw  steam  ships,  while  we  should  have 
but  three  or  four.  With  regard  to  the 
supplemental  vote  of  5,000  men,  then  un- 
der the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  he 
could  not  help  expressing  his  gratification 
at  finding  the  Government  come  forward 
with  such  a  proposal.  He  had  shown  last 
year  that  France,  with  an  enormous  mili- 
tary force,  had  more  vessels  on  her  home 
station  than  England  had  on  her  home 
station.  He  trusted  that  the  proposed 
5,000  men  would  be  kept  in  the  Channel, 
and  would  be  added  to  the  force  hitherto 
stationed  there,  and  not  frittered  away  on 
foreign  stations. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  he  wished  to  know 
how  it  happened  that  of  160  sail  of  the 
line  which  we  possessed,  only  twelve  or 
thirteen  were  kept  at  home  for  the  defence 
of  our  shores.  He  was  desirous  as  any 
man  could  be  that  we  should  have  a  pow- 
erful fleet,  but  he  protested  against  its 
bebg  broken  up  into  fragments,  and  scat- 
tered throughout  every  sea,  instead  of 
being  maintained  in  great  measure  for  the 
defence  of  our  own  snores. 

Sm  FRANCIS  BARING  begged  to 
express  his  approval  of  the  proposed  in- 
crease. No  one  knew  more  than  himself 
how  difficult  it  was  to  state  the  grounds  for 
any  increase.  It  was  for  the  Government 
to  state,  on  their  responsibility,  what  they 
thought  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
country,  and  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
would  oppose  what  they  so  thought  neces- 
sary. It  was  the  habit  of  many  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen in  that  House  to  keep  up  a  sort  of 
rattling  fire  upon  every  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty; but  when  the  proper  time  arrived, 
if  hon.  Gentlemen  pleased  to  attack  the 
course  he  and  his  Colleagues  had  pursued 
when  in  office  upon  the  Naval  Estimates, 
be  should  be  ready  to  say  what  he  thought 
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might  be  said  upon  the  subject;  but  he 
hoped  the  Committee  would  not  always 
believe  the  statements  that  were  made  by 
hon.  and  gallant  Officers.  It  was  aston- 
ishing what  inaccurate  statements  and 
charges  were  made,  and  he  really  thought 
hon.  and  gallant  Officers  ought  to  inquire 
a  little  before  they  made  them. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  the  Committee  had 
just  seen  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  Gentlemen  who  had  been  in  office 
attempted  to  put  down  any  one  who  dared 
to  complain  of  the  acts  of  any  branch  of 
the  Executive  Government.  It  was  idle 
to  talk  of  the  responsibility  of  a  Minister 
in  matters  of  Naval  or  Military  expendi- 
ture, for  everybody  knew  that  such  respon- 
sibility was  only  theoretic  and  imaginary. 
Responsibility  no  doubt  did  attach  morally 
to  a  Minister  in  such  matters;  but  where 
was  the  Minister  who  was  ready  to  answer 
for  that  responsibility?  There  were,  at 
the  present  moment,  no  fewer  than  39,000 
seamen  and  marines  in  the  service  of  Great 
Britain,  and  now  it  was  sought  to  augment 
that  prodigious  number  by  the  addition  of 
6,500  more;  but  before  any  such  augmen- 
tation was  agreed  to,  the  Committee  ought 
to  be  informed  of  the  present  position  and 
actual  employment  of  this  enormous  force 
at  present  in  pay.  WheVe  were  they,  and 
what  were  they  doing  ?  For  his  own  part, 
he  was  disposed  to  regard  with  disfavour 
and  suspicion  this  proposition  for  an  in- 
crease of  our  naval  force,  for  he  could  not 
forget  that  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  authority  was 
considered  paramount  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House  (as  long  as  it  coincided 
with  their  own  policy)  had  always  maintain- 
ed that  16,000  marines  and  seamen  were 
all  that  were  required  for  the  maritime  do- 
fence  of  the  country.  No  doubt  the  times 
were  changed,  for  Ministers  had  been 
going  on  from  one  act  of  extavagance  to 
another  of  late  years;  but  still  there  was 
reason  in  all  things,  or  there  ought  to  bo, 
and  he  was  sure  the  present  naval  force 
was  quite  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  na- 
tional defence. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  was  sorry 
for  the  dispute  between  the  two  Boards  of 
Admiralty,  but  thought  for  his  own  part 
that  for  the  last  seventeen  years  there  had 
been  a  good  deal  to  complain  of. 

Captain  SCOBELL  said,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  speak  in  that  House  on 
naval  subjects,  if  each  representative  of 
the  different  Boards  of  Admiralty  were  al- 
ways to  get  up  and  make  an  attack  on  the 
speakers.     The  very  measure  before  the^ 
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Committee  was  a  reflection  on  former  ones, 
because  it  proposed  to  do  what  they  had 
neglected  doing. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(2.)  100,000^.,  Steam  Machinery. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  there 
was  certainly  a  very  prevailing  opinion 
that  the  amount  already  voted  for  steam 
ships  would  be  perfectly  sufficient  if  the 
Admiralty  knew  their  own  mind.  Unfor- 
tunately they  did  not.  A  ship  just  ready 
for  launching  was  pulled  about  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.  There  was  the  St, 
Vincent,  which  had  lately  been  docked  at 
Portsmouth,  all  dismantled,  and  the  whole 
expense  upon  her  thrown  away.  There 
was  also  the  caso  of  the  Windsor  Castle, 
and  it  was  beyond  calculation  what  the 
cost  of  all  these  alterations  would  come 
to.  Ho  had  asked  the  hon.  Gentleman 
on  a  previous  occasion  for  the  number  of 
vessels  which  had  had,  or  were  going  to 
have,  the  operation  for  the  screw  per- 
formed upon  them;  but  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  replied  that  that  was  information 
which  it  was  very  impolitic  to  give.  But 
he  said  still  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  in 
any  way  to  prejudice  the  interests  of  the 
community,  that  it  was  impossible  to  main- 
tain any  secrecy  of  that  kind,  and  that, 
after  all,  the  hop.  Gentleman  must  give 
him  the  information  he  required.  In  the 
same  way,  when  he  wished  to  know  the 
expense  of  converting  the  Ajax  and  the 
Blenheim  into  screw  steamers,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  refused  that  information;  but 
that  also  he  would  be  obliged  shortly  to 
give.  He  thought,  moreover,  that  the 
system  of  saluting  admirals  who  changed 
their  flags  was  carried  on  to  a  truly  ridi- 
culous extent.  There  was  nothing  but 
firing  along  the  entire  coast,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  people,  who  naturally 
enough  thought  that  the  militia  were  on 
the  point  of  being  called  out,  and  that  the 
French  were  coming.  Then  if  a  picnic 
took  place  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  off  went 
a  steamer  with  an  evident  sacrifice  of  use- 
ful fuel.  He  thought  if  the  House  of 
Commons  would  order  returns  of  the  num- 
ber of  times  steamers  were  ordered  to 
light  up  their  fires  on  such  occasions,  it 
would  check  the  wasteful  expenditure  to 
which  he  had  alluded.  Theu  there  was 
the  practice  of  pulling  ships  to  pieces. 
When  a  ship  put  into  port,  she  was  paid 
off  just  as  her  men  had  become  instructed 
in  the  art  of  gunnery,  and  the  ship  was 
pulled  to  pieces  whether  she  wanted  re- 
pairs or  not.     He  thought  all  these  mat- 


ters caused  a  wasteful  expenditure,  of  which 
the  people  justly  complained,  and  he  must 
say  he  was  most  reluctant  to  agree  to  this 
vote,  being  of  opinion  that  they  had  both 
ships  and  men  enough. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  begged  to  explain, 
that  the  number  of  men  at  present  em- 
ployed, with  the  additional  5,000  demand- 
ed, would  man  the  fleet  and  leave  a  re- 
serve. 

'  Mr.  JOHN  MACGREGOR  said,  he  must 
complain  that  «  large  unnecessary  expen- 
diture had  been  annually  incurred  for  want 
of  due  attention  and  economy  in  the  naval 
yards.  It  mattered  not  who  was  at  the 
head  of  Admiralty  affairs,  no  efficient  re- 
form could  be  introduced  without  a  com- 
plete reconstruction  of  the  system.  He 
thought  an  account  should  be  laid  before 
Parliament  showing  the  cost  of  every  ship 
in  the  Navy,  not  only  for  her  first  construc- 
tion, but  for  all  repairs  and  alterations  she 
might  undergo.  He  believed  the  Windsor 
Castle  and  others  which  were  being  adapt- 
ed for  the  screw,  would  be  found  totally 
inefficient  as  ships  of  war.  They  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  their  complement  of 
men,  or  a  sufficient  supply  of  coals  and 
ammunition.  In  the  dockyards  the  men 
did  not  perform  more  than  a  third  of  a 
day's  labour  for  a  day's  pay,  and  until 
that  system  was  reformed,  we  could  not 
expect  either  economy  or  efficiency.  In 
consenting  to  the  Vote,  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  to  call  attention  to  any 
vessel  now  being  altered  from  a  sailing  to 
a  steam  ship,  should  the  failures  he  antici- 
pated occur. 

Captain  BUNCOMBE  said,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  sum  sought  for  under  the 
present  Vote  would  doubtless  pass  into 
the  pockets  of  the  hon.  Member's  (Mr. 
M*Gregor's)  constituents,  from  whom  the 
requisite  steam  machiuery  would  bo  ob- 
tained. 

Mr.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  hoped  there 
would  be  no  division  on  the  Vote.  The 
unanimous  acquiescence  of  the  Committee 
in  it,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  militia,  would  prove  to 
the  world  that  the  people  of  England, 
however  anxious  for  economy,  were  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifice  that  the  Government 
might  think  necessary  for  perfectly  se- 
curing the  state  of  our  national  defences. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(3.)  73,971/.  Charge  of  Wages. 

Captain  SCOBELL  said,  that  he  would 
take  occasion  to  obsei*ve,  that  much  good 
would  probably  result  to  thp^ervice^if  the 
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Admirftlty,  instead  of  building  all  their 
own  vessels,  were  occasionally  to  employ 
prirate  builders.  Some  of  the  Admiralty 
built  ships  were  undoubtedly  splendid  ves- 
sels, but  they  had  not  yet  reached  perfec- 
tion. It  was  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  this  country  had  no  vessels  during  the 
war  at  all  so  good  as  those  which  were 
taken  from  the  French. 

Vote  agreed  to;  as  were  also 

(4.)  1,2002.,  Medicines. 

(5.)  37,9292.,  Charge  of  Victuals. 

SUPPLY— ORDNANCE  ESTIMATES. 

(6.)  70,8252.  Additional  Men,  Artil- 
lery. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  in  explain- 
ing the  additional  means  of  defence  it  was 
proposed  to  carry  out  in  his  department, 
he  would  remind  the  Committee  that  of 
those  means,  none  were  more  important 
than  the  artillery  force.  To  that  force  it 
was  now  proposed  to  make  but  a  very  mo- 
dest addition.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
intended  to  add  2,000  to  the  number  of 
the  men,  and  to  make  an  addition  of  1,000 
horses — not  30,000,  as  had  been  stated  by 
an  hon.  and  gallant  Member  opposite. 
They  were  all  aware  that  a  portion  of  the 
artillery  force  was  called  the  Horse  Artil- 
lery. At  present  it  was  usual  to  take  the 
horses  of  the  men  of  this  arm  uf  the  force, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  guns  and 
carriages;  and  the  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  the  men  had  not  that  constant  drill 
which  was  necessary  to  keep  them  in  the 
most  perfect  efficiency.  It  was  to  remedy 
this  defect  that  the  additional  1,000  horses 
were  required.  The  charge  for  this  extra 
force  would'  be  70,8252.  for  the  three 
months  to  the  end  of  the  present  financial 
year,  including  pay,  bounties,  clothing, 
and  what  was  called  levy  money.  There 
would  be  another  item  of  5,1332.  for  forage 
for  the  horses,  and  another  of  2,7002.  for 
ammunition,  and  there  was  a  third  of 
14,0002.  for  new  iron  Ordnance — ^that  was, 
for  guns  of  a  larger  calibre  than  those  now 
generally  in  use — about  one-fourth  of  which 
would  be  applied  to  the  Navy.  The  total 
vote  was  92,6582. 

Mb.  MUNTZ  said,  that  it  was  of  no 
use  having  more  artillerymen  and  more 
horses  unless  a  better  practice-ground  was 
provided  for  them.  He  had  been  that  day 
at  the  practice-ground  at  Woolwich,  and 
found  it  to  be  of  small  dimensions  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  Thames,  and  on  inquiry 
he  was  told  that  the  men  were  often  com- 
pelled to  suspend  their  practice,  and  stand 


stUl  for  an  hour  or  two  together,  in  order 
to  allow  the  vessels  in  the  river  to  pass  up 
and  down  without  being  fired  into.  He 
understood  that  to  purchase  a  practice- 
ground  of  sufficient  extent,  running  parallel 
to  the  river,  and  which  might  be  used  at 
times,  would  cost  only  60,0002. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  he  was  compel- 
led to  admit  that  the  present  practice- 
ground  at  Woolwich  was  almost  useless; 
but  negotiations  which  had  been  opened 
before  he  came  into  office  were  now  going 
on  for  the  purchase  of  a  practice-ground 
at  Shoeburyness,  which  he  had  reason  to 
hope  would  have  the  effect  of  removing  the 
difficulty.  It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to 
get  a  practice-ground  for  artillery,  seeing 
that  the  shot  was  sometimes  thrown  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles;  but  ho  hoped  by  the 
success  of  the  negotiations  he  alluded  to, 
soon  to  be  in  a  position  to  submit  a  propo- 
sition for  the  purchase  of  a  site  in  every 
way  adapted  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  HUME  thought  it  told  little  for 
the  attention  paid  to  the  artillery  that  they 
had  not  sufficient  practice-ground.  He 
objected  to  the  proposed  increase,  which 
would  add  about  400,0002.  to  the  Estimates 
on  the  year,  seeing  that  the  vote  was  only 
for  three  months.  He  would  be  glad  to 
know,  also,  why  it  would  be  necessary  to 
pay  so  large  a  sum  as  102.  bounty-money 
per  man,  and  why  it  became  necessary  to 
cast  larger  guns  when  there  were  so  many 
already  in  store  ? 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that,  inclu- 
ding  the  dockyard  battalions,  we  had  now 
20,000  more  men  trained  to  arms  than  wo 
had  fifteen  years  ago,  and  yet  it  was  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  artillery. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  the  sum  of 
102.  was  not  intended  to  be  wholly  applied 
to  bounty.  Two  several  sums  amounting 
to  32.  and  12.  19«.,  would  be  applied  to  the 
expenses  of  the  removal  of  the  recruit  to 
head  quarters,  but  the  bounty  would  be 
only  51.  15*.  ^d. 

Sir  FREDERICK  SMITH  begged  to 
say,  in  reference  to  some  observations  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume) 
as  to  the  number  of  men  now  required  for 
the  artillery,  that  there  was  a  great  in- 
equality between  the  number  of  guns  and 
artillerymen  in  such  garrisons  as  Ports- 
mouth and  Gibraltar.  As  regarded  the 
horses  required,  it  required  long  practice 
to  make  them  so  steady  under  ^re  as  to 
stand  to  the  guns.  As  regarded  the 
strength  of  the  force  of  artillery,  it  should 
be   remembered   that  recent^attles  had 
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been,  and  future  battles  would  be>  chiefly 
decided  by  that  arm,  and  that  our  strength 
in  that  respect  must  be  made  proportionate 
to  such  requirements. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  if  there  was  such  a 
disproportion  between  the  number  of  artil* 
lerymen  and  the  number  of  guns,  what  had 
become  of  the  artillerymen  of  the  dockyard 
battalions  ? 

Sm  FEEDEBICK  SMITH  said,  that 
the  dockyard  battalions  were  available  only 
in  naval  depdts,  and  that  artillerymen  were 
wanted  in  other  garrisons  as  well  as  in  the 
Martello  Towers. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  his  surprise  at  anything 
bebg  said  of  those  monuments  of  folly. 

Captain  SCOBELL  said,  that  there 
were  now  10,000  artillery  in  this  country ; 
and  as  we  had  got  the  militia  to  take  care 
of  us  in  1852,  and  the  hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  had  stated  that  by  his  proposed 
plan  the  coasts  would  be  safe  in  1853,  he 
thought  this  addition  to  the  artillery  might 
have  been  left  to  1854. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  the  whole 
number  of  artillerymen  was  12,408,  of 
whom  there  were  but  5,000  at  home. 

Mb.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  by  a 
return  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  number  of  men  voted  to 
the  Ordnance  last  year  was  15,000,  and  it 
was  now  proposed  to  add  2,000  more, 
making  17,000. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  that  he  had 
spoken  only  of  artillery,  while  the  number 
spoken  of  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  included 
the  Sappers  and  Miners. 

Vote  agreed  to  :  as  were  also 

(7.)  5,133^.,  Forage  for  1,000  Horses. 

(8.)  2,700/.,  Charge  of  additional  La-« 
hour  in  making  up  Ammunition. 

(9.)  14,000/.,  Purchase  heavy  iron  Ord- 
nance and  for  Projectiles. 

SiB  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  he  ob- 
jected to  the  Vote,  as  there  were  already 
so  many  guns  in  store. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  if  this  vote  was  for 
new  ordnance  or  experiments  in  new  guns, 
he  would  not  oppose  it,  but  he  should  like 
to  know. 

Sib  FREDERICK  SMITH  said,  that 
foreign  Powers,  especially  France,  had  of 
late  armed  their  ships  with  10-inch  guns, 
which  exploded  shells  containing  4  lbs.  of 

gowder,  while  in  this  country  hitherto  we 
ad  only  used  8-inch  guns,  which  threw 
■hells  containing  only  2  lbs.  of  powder. 
Captain  Chads  had  stated  that  a  10-inch 
guu  with  such  shells  would  at  once  destroy 


a  ship,  while  8-inch  guns  would  not.  In 
this  country  we  had  been  introducing 
56-pounders  in  the  land  service,  which  had 
a  range  of  3,500  yards,  instead  of  the  old 
32-pounders  which  had  only  a  range  of 
2,500  yards.  It  was  very  desirable  that 
we  should  have  guns  of  the  largest  bore. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  if  the  vote  was  in- 
tended for  experiments  of  that  kind,  he  not 
only  had  no  objection  to  it,  but  thought  it 
was  only  the  duty  of  the  Ordnance  to  at- 
tend to  such  matters.  He  remembered 
that  the  late  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  had  sent 
all  over  Europe  to  find  whether  there  were 
any  weapons  in  use  superior  to  our  own: 
and  in  doing  so  that  gallant  officer  acted 
most  properly. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY— 
INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITIES. 

(10.)  150,000^  Purchase  of  Land  for 
Institutions  connected  with  Science  and 
Art. 

The  CHANCELLOR  o»  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER:  Mr.  Patten,  with  regard  to  the 
next  Vote,  I  wish  to  correct  an  impres* 
sion  which  has  been  erroneously  adopted 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume)  respecting  its  object.  It  is  a  Vote 
for  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  not  less 
than  150, 0002.,  and  it  would  certainly  ap- 
pear at  the  first  blush  to  be  merely  for 
building  a  National  Gallery,  which  is  not 
the  case.  I  will  explain  briefly  to  the 
Committee  the  circumstances  which  induee 
the  Government  to  propose  this  Vote, 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  study  more  the  industrial 
education  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  when  we  must  bring  the  influences  of 
science  and  art  to  bear  upon  production 
more  than  they  have  prevailed  up  to  the 
present  period.  A  great  revolution  has 
for  some  time  past  been  taking  place  in 
those  circumstances  which  have  given  su- 
periority to  our  manufactures.  Hitherto 
this  country  has  exercised  a  Yerj  great 
supremacy  by  its  command  over  the  raw 
material;  but  daily  the  raw  material  has 
become  more  equalised  in  price  from  the 
improved  system  of  locomotion,  and  it  will 
be  impossible  to  sustain  the  supremacy  of 
our  manufactures  by  merely  a  superior 
command  over  the  raw  material.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  intellectual  ele^ 
ment  becomes  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  competition.  This  was  felt 
very  much  during  the  period  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  and  I  believe  I  maT  w  if  waa 
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the  result  wbioh  was  ftiriTed  at  bj  tbose 
who  upon  that  occasion  exercised  the  o£Bce 
of  jurors,  and  examined  with  impartiality 
the  productions  of  all  countries  in  compe* 
tition  with  our  own — ^they  arrived  at  the 
result,  which  it  was  unnecessary  then  os- 
tentatiously to  announce,  that  if  we  wished 
to  maintain  our  superiority  in  the  arts  of 
production,  we  must  consider  that  the  in- 
tellectual element  in  production  must  be 
more  studied  and  cultivated  than  hereto- 
fore. They  found  that  in  many  countries 
there  was  a  superiority  in  design;  that 
from  scientific  agencies  there  was  a  power 
of  competition  with  us,  which  countervail- 
ed that  superior  command  of  the  raw 
material  which  had  hitherto  supported  our 
industry;  and  that,  in  short,  the  time  had 
arrived  when  we  must  seriously  consider  of 
increasing  the  means  by  which  we  were  to 
maintain  our  superiority.  Now,  Sir,  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  this  great  want 
has  long  been  recognised.  There  is  not  a 
town  of  any  eminence  on  the  Continent  in 
which  there  is  not  a  school  where  the  in- 
fluences of  science  and  art  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  human  production,  and  there  is 
not  a  capital  in  Europe  in  which  there  is 
not  an  Industrial  University.  There  has 
been  no  deficiency  either  of  the  means  or 
of  feeling  on  this  subject  in  this  country 
for  many  years  past;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  though  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  bear  the  influences  of  art  and 
science  upon  the  manufacturing  skill  of 
this  country,  that  there  are  in  this  metro- 
polis alone  not  less  than  100  institutions 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  art  and 
science.  There  is  an  annual  sum  raised 
on  their  behalf  by  voluntary  contributions 
amounting  to  160,000?.,  and  the  nation 
contributes  nearly  100,000/.  more  in  sup- 
port of  such  considerable  institutions  as  the 
British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  and 
others — making  together  about  250,0001. 
expended  annually  for  the  very  purposes 
which,  unfortunately,  have  never  been  at- 
tained; and  the  question  has  naturally 
arisen,  why,  while  there  was  such  evidence 
of  an  anxious  wish  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  cultivate  the  arts 
and  sciences,  shown  by  their  willingness 
to  expend  so  large  a  sum  of  money,  and 
while  the  State  contributed  in  the  same 
spirit,  has  any  systematic  attempt  to  bring 
the  influence  of  science  and  art  upon  manu- 
facturing industry  never  to  any  extent 
been  brought  to  a  satisfactory  issue  ? 
The  result  of  our  evidence  at  the  Great 
Exhibition,  of  our  observation  of  what 


has  taken  place  in  other  countries,  and 
of  the  convictions  which  arose,  not  only 
in  those  of  philosophic  mind,  but  also  of 
men  with  practical  views,  was,  that  the 
time  had  come  when  it  was  necessary  that 
a  great  effort  should  be  made  by  which  an 
industrial  education  should  be  secured  in 
this  country,  and  the  influences  of  science 
and  art  upon  productions  be  more  syst^ 
matically  brought  to  bear.  The  subject  at 
that  time  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, at  the  head  of  whom  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  observe  is  the  illustrious 
Prince,  of  whom  I  may  say  that  while  he 
is  probably  more  qualified  than  any  man 
in  this  country  to  elevate,  to  refine,  and 
to  form  the  tastes  of  the  people;  so  there 
is  no  one  who  has  addressed  more  indefat- 
igable hours,  or  more  unceasing  thoughts, 
to  this  high  purpose.  Well,  Sir,  the 
Royal  Commissioners  found  themselves  in 
the  possession  of  a  considerable  surplus 
after  the  termination  of  that  remarkable 
Exhibition,  which  will  always  form  one  of 
the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  That  available  surplus  was 
not  less  than  150,000?.  Besides  that, 
they  had,  as  contributions  from  exhibitors 
and  from  foreign  States,  the  foundation 
of  an  extraordinary  museum  of  industry, 
which  probably  in  value  itself  amounts  to 
not  less  than  9,000?.  The  Royal  Com- 
missioners,  therefore,  who  were  more  con- 
scious than  any  body  of  men  in  this  coun- 
try of  our  great  deficiency,  and  of  the  ab- 
solute necessity  which  now  exists  for  mak- 
ing such  efforts,  took  into  consideration 
whether,  with  those  funds  in  their  posses- 
sion, an  opportunity  had  not  arrived  when 
they  might  possibly  give  some  great  im- 
pulse to  the  national  feeling,  and  perhaps 
lay  the  foundation  of  that  complete  indus- 
trial education  which  is  essentially  ne- 
cessary for  the  interests  of  this  country. 
Well,  now.  Sir,  they  had  to  consider  what 
was  the  reason  that  in  this  country,  where 
we  should  have  supposed  that  there  existed 
every  cause  which  should  have  developed 
education  of  such  a  description,  hitherto 
we  had  been  so  unsuccessful  in  any  general 
and  satisfactory  measure;  and  they  found, 
after  a  full  consideration  of  the  question, 
that  it  was  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  two 
causes — the  want  of  system,  and  the  want 
of  space.  I  think  it  may  truly  be  said, 
that  to  the  latter  cause  the  first  may  be 
attributed.  Wo  have  a  number  of  institu- 
tions scattered  over  this  great  metropolis^ 
in  none  of  which  can  the  object  of  the^ 
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be  Bu£Sfiiently  or  satisfactorily  developed, 
owing  to  the  scantj  space  at  their  com- 
mand. At  the  same  time,  while  thej  can- 
not satisfactorily  fulfil  the  ohjects  for  which 
they  have  been  instituted,  the  same  want 
of  space*  tho  same  necessity  of  being  scat- 
tered in  different  places,  by  preventing 
juxtaposition,  prevents  any  united  effort  by 
which  their  concentrated  energies  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  great  ends  in 
view.  If  you  examine  some  of  the  prin^ 
cipal  institutions,  both  those  founded  by 
individuals  and  those  supported  hy  the  na- 
tioUy  you  find  always  one  complaint.  If 
you  go  to  the  Royal  Society,  for  example, 
you  find  that  there  has  been  for  many 
years  a  constant  appeal  for  more  accom- 
modation, and  additional  means  of  develop- 
ing the  objects  which  they  were  instituted 
to  fulfil.  If  you  go  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
it  is  a  fact  that  during  the  four  summer 
months — the  time  most  favourable  to  the 
student,  the  very  months  most  suited  to 
painting  and  drawing — the  schools  are 
obliged  to  be  closed,  because  they  must 
then  prepare  for  our  annual  exhibition  of 
national  art.  I  need  not  remind  you  of  the 
state  of  the  British  Museum  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  had  the  honour  to-day  of  attend- 
ing my  noble  Friend  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  receiving  a  deputation  on  the 
subject,  which  laid  before  us  facts  which 
are  probably  notorious  to  many  Gentlemen 
in  this  House,  although,  perhaps,  they  are 
Aot  so  much  interested  in  them  as  I,  who 
have  recently  listened  to  the  narrative. 
The  fact  is,  that  at  this  moment  there 
is  not  accommodation  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, which  is  a  mass  of  collections  on  all 
subjects,  for  any  one  single  branch  of  litera- 
ture, of  science,  or  of  art.  The  library  in 
the  British  Museum  is  now  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  16,000  volumes  a  year,  and  in 
less  than  thirty  years  a  collection  which 
now  nearly  amounts  to  500,000  volumes 
will  he  doubled.  The  accommodation  is 
exceedingly  deficient,  but,  if  we  once 
cease  in  the  increase  of  our  national 
library,  links  will  be  wanting  in  the  chain 
which  can  never  be  supplied.  We  have 
collections  of  art  and  of  science  at  this 
moment  stowed  in  cellars.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  Schools  of  Design 
that  were  founded  in  this  country  in  dif- 
ferent places  and  under  different  roofs. 
If  you  look  to  our  National  Gallery,  our 
collection  of  pictures  is  not  nearly  as  rich 
as  it  might  have  been,  because  there  is  no 
proper  receptacle  for  the  contributions  that 
would  be  voluntarily  made.  At  this  mo- 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


ment  the  pictures  of  our  national  galleries 
are  absolutely  stowed  in  different  buildings; 
and,  instead  of  their  being  under  the  same 
roof,  and  forming  a  complete  school  of  art 
— a  collection  which,  presenting  the  styles 
of  different  ages  and  of  different  schools, 
might  form  the  taste  of  the  present  age — 
you  must  walk  from  one  street  to  another 
before  you  can  be  aware  of  the  treasures 
which  we  actually  possess.  Well,  Sir,  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  feeliog  that  the  time 
had  come  when  some  effort  should  be  made 
to  concentrate  all  our  scattered  energies 
for  the  great  object  of  the  industrial  ad- 
vancement of  the  nation,  were  conscious 
that  before  they  could  establish  that  na- 
tional arrangement  in  which  we  have  been 
all  along  so  deficient,  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  overcome  one 
great  difficulty — that  they  should  obtain 
sufficient  space  for  their  object — ^and  they 
have  with  this  view  purchased,  in  a  spot 
which  I  myself  think  eminently  adapted 
for  their  object,  a  considerable  portion  of 
land.  They  have  made  considerable  pur- 
chases very  near  that  spot  where  the 
Crystal  Pidace  originally  rose,  and  in  a 
place  where  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
may  be  able  even  materially  to  increase 
the  amount  of  land.  They  have  expended 
for  this  purpose  money  which  remained  as 
the  surplus  of  the  contributions  to  the  Ex- 
hibition, and  they  applied  to  Her  Majesty's 
Goveiiiment  to  ascertain  whether  we  would 
recommend  to  Parliament  that  the  State 
should  contribute  an  equal  sum  to  that 
which  they  themselves  expended  for  this 
object.  The  Committee  will  recollect  that 
this  was  the  last  and  the  only  opportunity 
of  obtaining  that,  a  want  of  which  had 
hitherto  rendered  all  our  attempts  to  bring 
art  and  science  to  bear  upon  public  educa- 
tion unavailing — I  mean  adequate  space. 
If  we  lose  the  opportunity  of  purchasing 
this  land,  no  other  similar  opportunity  will 
again  occur.  In  this  rapidly  increasing 
city  there  is  no  other  spot  where  so  large 
a  space  of  land  could  be  obtained.  Weil, 
if  the  House  of  Commons  will  consent  to 
the  proposition  which  the  Government  is 
about  to  make,  and  will  agree  to  contribute 
an  equal  sum  to  that  contributed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Great  Exhibition — 
the  joint  contributions  making  300,0002. 
—we  shall  then  be  in  possession  of  a 
space  of  land  which  will  allow  us  at  last 
to  bring  to  bear  that  united  influence 
of  science  and  art,  in  all  their  forms 
and  combinations,  which  we  believe  will 
afford  to  the  people  of  this  country  a|Com- 
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plete  indtiBirial  education,  which  will  raise 
our  productions  in  the  scale  of  invention, 
and  which  will,  more  perhaps  than  other 
causes,  tend  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  the  humhler  classes.     Unquestionably, 
if  the  Committee  assent  to  this  proposition, 
it  will  be  expedient  that  we  should  use 
part  of  this  spot  for  the  erection  of  a  Na- 
tional  Gallery   on  a  great  and  complete 
scale;  but  that  is  not  by  any  means  the 
only  object  which  the  Commissioners  have 
set  before  them,  if  Parliament  will  assist 
them.     They  wish  that   there  should  be 
what  1  may  style  a  great  commercial  mu- 
seum, in  which  may  be  found  specimens 
of  all    the  raw  produce    of   the  world. 
They  wish  that   that  should  be  followed 
by  a  repertory  in  which  every  machine  that 
the  ingenuity  of  man  has  devised,  or  can 
devise — the  machinery  which  is  to  act  upon 
that  raw  produce — may  be  studied  by  the 
people,  and  that  they  may  find  in  that  study 
a  stimulus  to  their  invention.     Next,  when 
this  machinery  has  acted  upon  the  raw  pro- 
duce, we  wish  to  show  the  results  in  some 
museum,  in  which   every  possible  manu- 
facture of  man  may  be  witnessed.     The 
National  Gallery,  and  the  galleries  of  art 
and  sculpture  in  every  form,  will  afford 
a  fourth  division,  where  in  the  study  of 
the  appropriate  and    the    beautiful,  the 
sources  of  ornament  and  decoration  may 
be  furnished.    If  the  Committee  will  as- 
sent to  this  proposition,  we  hope  we  may 
do  even  more  than  that  which  I  have  so 
slightly  and  so  feebly  sketched.   '  Besides 
these  four  great  divisions  of  raw  material, 
of  the  machinery  which  man  invents,  of 
the  manufacture  which  he  creates,  and  of 
the  art  which  inspires  him,  we  hope  we 
shall  overcome  a  difficulty  which  has  al- 
ways been  experienced  in  this  country,  and 
of  which  all  our  learned  societies  complain 
— -I  allude  to  the  inability  of  those  socie- 
ties to  confer  together,  and  their  want  of 
juxtaposition.      When  we  find  a  society 
like  the  Royal  Society,  so  long  a  light  of 
science  in  this  country  from  the  days  of 
Newton,  complaining  that  it  has  no  means 
of  fairly  developing  the  uses  of  which  it  is 
susceptible — when  we  find  that  complaint 
not  confined  to  the  Royal  Society,  but  pro- 
ceeding from  all  the  learned  and  scientific 
societies  in  the  Kingdom — wo  feel  that  the 
opportunity  may  now  be  afforded  to  those 
societies  of  assembling  together  in  the 
same  spot,  and  we  may  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  you  will  find  the  learning, 
the  science,  and  the  art  of  the  country 
collected  together  in  one  place,  and  illumi- 
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nating  with  their  accumulated  radiance  not 
only  the  metropolis  but  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  are  not  attempting 
to  do  this  by  any  compulsory  means.  All  we 
recommend  is,  that  space  shall  be  afforded 
and  secured,  because  upon  space  system 
entirely  depends.  When  space  is  afforded, 
we  shall  allow  the  natural  feeling  of  the 
country  and  the  bent  of  these  societies 
fairly  to  develop  themselves.  By  no  forced 
means  whatever,  but  by  what  we  contem- 
plate as  a  natural  process  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  irresistible  circumstances,  we 
shall  find  in  one  spot  all  that  can  form,  all 
that  can  enlighten,  and  all  that  can  elevate 
the  intellect  of  man,  and  from  this  focus 
we  shall  give  to  this  country  a  stimulus 
which,  acting  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
people,  shall  elevate  their  ideas,  enlighten 
their  minds,  and  give  to  their  inventions  a 
much  higher  and  purer  aim  than  they  have 
yet  achieved.  I  do  not  know  that  I  need 
say  more.  Perhaps,  indeed,  I  have  said 
too  much.  I  shall  only  be  glad  if  I  have 
not  said  it  in  vain.  But  I  wish  to  make 
the  Committee  clearly  understand  what  is 
the  Vote  to  which  1  ask  them  to  agree.  It 
is  not  merely  a  gross  sum  of  money  which 
we  are  asking  the  Committee  to  vote  for 
some  particular  object,  but  we  ask  you  to 
unite  with  those  who  are  prepared  to  act 
with  you,  and  to  display  equal  liberality. 
I  have  no  doubt  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
have  read  those  Reports  which,  by  com- 
mand of  Her  Majesty,  have  been  laid  upon 
the  table  of  this  House.  To  me  I  confess 
there  is  something  touching  in  the  shil- 
lings of  the  million  being  the  foundation 
in  this  country  of  a  great  movement  which 
I  cannot  myself  doubt  will  raise  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  and  the  education  of 
the  people.  I  think  it  is  a  legitimate  ap- 
peal which  I  am  making  to  the  Committee, 
and  I  trust  they  will  agree  to  the  vote  I  am 
now  about  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Wilson  Patten. 

The  CHAIRMAN  then  read  the  Reso- 
lution, which  was  handed  to  him  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  which 
was  to  the  following  effect : — 

'*  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  150,0002.  shall  be 
granted  towards  defiraTing  in  1852-3  the  purchase 
of  land  at  Kensington  Gore  for  a  new  National 
Gallerj  and  institutions  connected  with  science, 
in  aid  of  the  sum  already  contriboted  thereto  by 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851." 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  he  believed  that 
the  people  of  this  country  had  been  ima- 
gining that  they  were  superior  to  those  of 
all  other  countries  in  manufacturing  art; 
2  L  ^  O 
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but  M  they  bad  lately  had  the  advantage 
of  collecting  the  productions  of  art  and  the 
manufactures  of  other  nations,  he  doubted 
not  they  had  seen  that,  unless  they  took  care, 
they  would  soon  be  left  behind  in  the  race. 
He  fully  admitted,  therefore,  that  it  was 
most  important  that  something  should  be 
done  for  promoting  the  industrial  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  he  thought  so  far 
they  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  Commis- 
sioners for  their  generous  gift,  and  also  for 
the  plan  they  had  sketched  out;  but  that 
plan  would  require  a  great  deal  of  consid- 
eration before  it  could  be  entirely  adopted. 
One  of  the  main  proposals,  as  he  under- 
stood, was, -that  all  the  scientific  institu- 
tions, which  now  spent  about  160,000?.  a 
year  for  the  maintenance  of  their  diflferent 
societies,  should  be  brought  together  on 
this  one  spot.  Now,  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  though  it  referred  to  the 
matter,  did  not  show  that  these  societies 
.were  in  favour  of  this  plan.  He  believed, 
indeed,  that  the  societies  themselves  strong- 
ly objected  to  being  removed  to  Kensing- 
ton. They  met  together  for  discussion  on 
various  scientific  subjects,  and  it  wotdd  be 
very  inconvenient  to  them  if  they  were  to 
be  carried  such  a  distance  from  town.  If 
the  House  undertook  this  plan  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  would  be  supported  by  the 
money  of  the  scientific  societies,  he  thought 
they  would  find  themselves  greatly  mis- 
taken. As  to  the  commercial  museums 
and  repertories  of  manufactures  and  art, 
he  thought  they  would  have  to  be  built 
with  public  money,  for  it  would  be  neces- 
sary not  only  to  buy  the  ground,  but  after- 
wards to  build  the  museums.  The  Com- 
mittee was  therefore  asked  to  enter  upon 
a  very  large  undertaking,  and  he  was  anx- 
ious that  they  should  not  be  misled  upon 
this  subject,  but  that  they  should  be  fully 
aware  of  the  expense  of  the  scheme.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  ground,  no  plans  or 
maps  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  to  show 
whether  it  was  intersected  by  any  other 
property,  because,  if  that  were  the  case, 
and  if  there  were  any  rights  of  way,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  expend  large  sums 
in  addition  to  the  purchase^money,  in  buy- 
ing those  rights.  He  had  asked  the  other 
day  that  a  plan  might  be  laid  before  the 
House,  in  order  that  they  might  possess  infor- 
mation on  this  subject.  Then,  if  the  House 
of  Commons  granted  the  money  that  was 
required,  in  whom  was  the  property  to  be 
vested  ?  In  the  case  of  all  purchases  made 
by  Parliament,  one  of  two  courses  had  been 
followed  :  cither  the  ground  had  been  pur- 
Lord  Seymour 


chased  as  a  place  of  public  recreation  in 
the  name  of  the  Crown,  and  managed  by 
a  responsible  Minister ;  or,  if  bought  for 
purposes  of  public  improvement,  it  had 
been  purchased  by  Commissioners  who, 
when  they  had  carried  out  the  improve- 
ments, sold  the  ground  that  was  not  want- 
ed, and  then  laid  the  accounts  before  Par- 
liament. The  House  was  now  asked,  how- 
ever, to  pay  150,000L  for  certain  property, 
and  he  wished  to  know  in  whom  it  was  to 
be  vested,  and  who  were  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  buildings  ?  Were  the  Royal 
Commissioners  to  have  the  sole  manage- 
ment, or  was  it  to  be  confided  to  a  respon- 
sible Minister  of  the  Crown  ?  He  had  no 
objection  to  the  general  scheme  if  it  oould 
be  properly  carried  out,  but  he  thought 
some  information  ought  to  be  afiForded  to 
the  Committee  upon  the  points  he  had 
mentioned. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  at 
one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  he  might 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
this  subject,  though  the  information  he 
could  give  would  be  very  imperfect.  The 
further  carrying  out  of  this  plan  must  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  Government, 
upon  whose  aid  the  Commissioners  had  re- 
lied in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  perfection 
which  he  hoped  it  might  attain.  The  Com- 
missioners had  been  anxious,  when  thej 
found  the  large  sums  in  their  hands,  that 
some  institution  should  be  established  which 
might  commemorate  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851.  It  was  thought  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  allow  the  benefits  of  that  Exhibition 
to  be  merely  transitorv,  and  that  some  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  perpetuate  the 
advantages  which  were  derived  from  it. 
Nothing  appeared  more  likely  to  effect  that 
object  than  an  institution  for  extending  the 
advantages  of  science  and  art  in  the  indus- 
try of  wie  country.  He  thought  no  one 
could  have  inspected  the  Great  Exhibition 
without  being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  an 
observation  in  one  of  the  Reports  of  the 
Commissioners,  that  in  future  there  would 
be  great  and  severe  competition  in  the  in- 
dustry of  the  world,  which  would  assume 
a  more  intellectual  character.  Now  that 
House  had  been  exceedingly  willing  to 
vote  very  large  sums  for  scientific  institu- 
tions, and  more  especially  for  the  British 
Museum.  He  thought  any  one  who  had 
considered  the  large  sums — he  believed,  on 
an  average,  about  40,000?.  a  year — which 
had  been  voted  for  the  British  Museum, 
must  be  satisfied  that  many  years  could  not 
elapse  without  some  decision  being  come  t^ 
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as  to  the  great  yariety  of  objects  which  it 
was  endeavoured  to  attain  in  that  institu- 
tion.    They   ought   certainly   to  haye  a 
great  national  library  in  this  country,  and 
a  great  number  of  books  were  collected  at 
the  Museum;  but  he  could  not  think  that 
the  space  now  allotted  in  that  building  to 
the  numerous  articles  of  science  and  natu- 
ral history  was  likely  long  to  suffice.  Now» 
if  they  had  other  buildings  upon  a  sufficient 
space  of  ground,  room  might  be  found  in 
them  for  some  of  those  objects  to  which  he 
referred,  and  the  Museum  might  be  left 
more  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  a  library. 
These  were  the  general  objects  which  the 
Commissioners  had  in  view.     He  belieyed 
that  if  this  ground  were  now  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  the  House  should  afterwards 
decide  that  they  would  not  sanction  any 
further  outlay,  the  same  spirit  which  led  to 
the  subscription  of  such  very  Urge  sums 
for  promoting  the  Great  Exhibition,  would, 
he  had  little  reason  to  doubt,  prompt  the 
public  to  find  means  which  would  provide 
for  the  erection  of  the'  requisite  buildings. 
He  thought  the  mechanical  inyentions  and 
the  specimens  of  manufactures  that  would 
be  collected,  and  the  ohymical  lectures  that 
would  be  given,  would  be  matters  of  so 
much  interest  to  those  connected  with  ma- 
nufactures in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
that  they  would  think  it  of  the  greatest 
importance,  that  in  the  metropolis  an  es- 
tablishment should  be  maintained  where  so 
much  yalttable  information  might  be  oh- 
tained.     He  knew  that  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geoloffy,  which  was  erected  a  few 
years  ago»  had  been  the  means  of  affordmg 
most  valuable  information  to  many  persons. 
He  thought  it  was  to  be  lamented,  that 
hitherto  they  had  not  had  some  great  cen- 
tre of  the  kind  suggested  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  he  could  not  doubt  that,  though 
the  plan  was   at  present  imperfect*  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  and  the  disposition  of 
that  House — ^if  the  sum  now  asked  for  was 
TOted — would  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institution.     His    noble    Friend 
(Lord  Seymour)   had  said  he  understood 
that  some  of  the  scientific  societies  would 
not  be  willing  to  go  as  far  as  Kensmgton 
to  their  evening  meetings.     That  was  yery 
possible  with  regard  to  many  of  these  asso- 
ciations, but  the  Commissioners  left  the 
matter  quite  optional  with  the  societies 
themselves.     Any  one  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  Treasury  knew  that  frequent  ap- 
plications were  made  by  many  of  these 
scientific  societies  for  the  use  of  public 
buildings  in  which  to  hold  their  meetings; 


and  it  had  been  stated,  on  behalf  of  some 
of  them,  that  they  found  house-rents  so 
yery  expensive  that  they  would  be  obliged 
to  dissolve  the  societies  if  their  applications 
were  refused.  It  must  be  evident  that, 
in  such  cases,  the  societies  would  be  yery 
glad  to  have  rooms  allotted  to  them  in  the 
proposed  buildings,  where  their  tneetings 
might  take  place.  He  could  not  but  be- 
lieve that  this  was  the  commencement  of  a 
great  improvement.  He  was  very  glad  to 
find  that  the  Government  had  taken  up  the 
question,  and  he  believed  that,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  illustrious  Prince  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  Commission,  they  would 
be  able  to  render  very  great  services  to  the 
country,  and  materially  to  promote  the 
progress  of  science  and  art. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  had  heard  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
he  agreed  that  it  was  most  desirable  that 
the  Government  should  come  forward  to 
aid  the  energy  and  public  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  House  must,  however,  consider 
what  were  to  be  the  results  of  what  they 
were  now  asked  to  do.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Seymour)  had  inquired  who  were  to 
have  the  management  of  the  scheme,  and 
on  whom  the  responsibility  would  rest  ? 
He  (Mr.  Hume  was  perfectly  satisfied,  that 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  illustrious 
Prince  who  had  been  alluded  to  as  presid- 
ing over  the  Commission,  matters  would  go 
on  well  enough;  but  the  House  must  look 
at  the  future,  and  he  asked  them  to  con- 
sider what  was  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  Crown  alone  possessed  any 
power  over  it — that  House  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it — and  before  they  invested 
public  property  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
Commission  they  ought  to  look,  not  only 
to  the  management  of  the  property,  but 
also  to  the  use  which  might  eventually 
be  made  of  it.  He  thought  they  ought 
also  to  consider  whether,  on  the  site  which 
was  recommended  such  an  institution  would 
afford  all  the  advantages  which  it  ought 
to  afibrd.  He  had  heard  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  remove  the  National  Gallery  to 
Kensington,  where,  in  his  opinion,  it  would 
not  be  visited  by  one  out  of  the  ten  persons 
who  now  went  there.  He  doubted  whether 
the  pictures  would  not  suffer  more  injury 
from  the  removal  than  they  possibly  could 
receive  from  the  impurity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere to  which  they  were  now  subjected. 

Mr.  H.  DRUMMOND  ;  Sir.  I  entirely 
agree  in  what  has  been  said  relative  to 
the  public  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
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^riving  erery  person  in  this  country  an  op- 
portunity of  advancing  himself  in  litera- 
ture and  science.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  British  Museum  is  an  immense 
advantage  to  our  people,  but  I  have  great 
doubts  whether  we  are  not  now  about  to 
embark  in  a  very  crude  speculation — a 
foolish  attempt  to  force  the  population  into 
a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  which  nature  has 
not  given  them.  It  sounds  very  liberal 
and  noble  to  desire  the  education  and  pro- 
gress of  the  national  mind  in  those  pur- 
suits in  which  other  nations  excel;  but  I 
believe  that,  to  endeavour  to  force  this 
taste  upon  them,  is  just  as  absurd  nation- 
ally as  it  would  be  individually,  to  at- 
tempt to  make  the  same  man  a  sculptor, 
a  painter,  a  musician,  a  poet,  an  orator,  a 
statesman,  and  a  warrior.  They  all  knew 
that  was  impossible,  for  there  should  be  a 
division  of  labour  in  everything.  It  would 
be  as  difficult  to  make  our  people  like  the 
highest  order  of  painting  as  to  make  the 
Italians  like  beef-steaks  and  porter.  The 
late  Exhibition  has  given  us  a  very  useful 
lesson.  You  never  did  exceed  in  the  high- 
est department  even  of  manufactures.  At 
no  time  have  we  done  so.  The  other  day 
I  saw  some  specimens  of  working  in  iron, 
but  even  in  this  at  no  period  were  there  in 
England  such  eminent  workers  in  iron  as 
abroad.  I  could  give  instances  of  the  trutii 
of  what  I  am  saying  from  the  productions 
of  many  countries  in  Europe.  Gentle- 
men who  have  travelled  abroad  know  the 
beautiful  ornaments  of  cathedrals  called 
altar  screens.  In  the  northern  countries 
these  are  made  of  stone,  whilst  in  Spain, 
and  in  the  Low  Countries,  they  are  always 
made  of  iron,  and  the  makers  of  them  are 
as  well  known  as  the  eminent  painters.  In 
Spain  the  people  will  tell  you  who  was  the 
maker  of  such  and  such  altar  screens,  jast 
as  in  Venice  they  will  tell  you  who  was  the 
painter  of  such  and  such  a  picture.  They 
had  never  attained  such  a  pitch  of  work- 
manship in  iron  in  this  country.  Our  cloth 
manufacture  is  at  this  moment  inferior  to 
that  of  other  countries,  and  we  are  not 
able  to  keep  up  a  supply  even  of  patterns 
of  ordinary  articles  of  dress,  but  are  ob- 
liged to  go  to  France  for  them.  Are  you 
aware  that  not  one  of  our  great  painters 
ever  knew  how  to  draw  ?  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds never  did.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
it  is  notorious,  did  not  know  how  to  draw. 
I  believe  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  find  any  man  in  this  country  who  could 
execute  what  is  a  common  cvery-day  work 
-^ith  French  and  Italians — namely,  an  out- 
Mr»  H.  Drumnumd 


line  dramng  of  a  great  painting;  yet  you 
are  now  going  to  try  to  force  a  taate  on 
our  people.     If  you  want  to  learn  the  suc- 
cess of  our  artists,  you  have  only  to  walk 
into  our  lobbies  and  look  at  our  frescoes — 
you  can  there  regale  yourselves  with  spe- 
cimens of  English  art.     Ton  are  going  to 
pay  a  very  large  sum  of  money  for  land  ; 
has  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  stated  what  he  is  going 
to  do  with  the  land  when  he  gets  it  ?     If 
I  you  are  going  to  build  upon  it,  let  me  ask 
where  you  will  be  able  to  find  an  architect  ? 
'  The  new  Houses  of  Parliament  were  to 
j  have  been  built  for  700,000/. ;  we  have 
I  expended  2,500,000?.  upon  them,  and  this 
'  room,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  room 
par  excellence — that  room  where  the  busi- 
ness of  the  nation  is  transacted — is  not 
'  sufficient  to  hold  us.     First,  it  was  impos^ 
!  sible  for  us  to  hear  one  another;  then  we 
I  were  alternately  baked  by  heat  and  frozen 
by  cold;  we  had  either  too  much  light  or 
too  little,  and  yet  with  all  this  experience 
of  our  architectural  skill,  we  are  about  to 
embark  in  a  wild  scheme.     I  admit  that 
in  painting  landscape  scenery  we  excel  all 
Europe,  but  in  the  fine  arts  generally  we 
realise  the  old  lines — 

"  That  which  with  them  is  always  ffoif. 
With  us  is  only  goat." 

Mr.  EWART  said,  he  should  support 
the  proposal,  which  was  the  purchase  of  a 
piece  of  land,  and  if  the  Committee  did 
not  afterwards  wish  to  use  it,  he  had  no 
doubt  the  land  would  fetch  the  price  which 
they  were  now  about  to  give  for  it.  He 
was,  however,  at  issue  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  West  Surrey  (Mr.  Drummond)  upon 
the  question  as  to  the  taste  of  the  English 
people  for  the  fine  arts.  He  contended 
that  it  was  almost  disgraceful  to  humanity 
that  any  nation,  even  blacks,  should  be 
devoid  of  taste  for  those  great  works,  or 
with  proper  education  unable  to  arrive  at 
some  degree  of  perfection  in  them,  l^e 
plan  of  the  Royal  Commissioners* was  un- 
doubtedly creditable  in  its  conception,  and 
would  be  energetically  and  successfully 
carried  out. 

Mr.  craven  BERKELEY  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  use  his  powerful  in- 
fluence to  prevent  the  spoliation  of  the 
splendid  works  of  art  now  going  on  in  the 
National  Gallery. 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  give  his  vote  until  he  knew  to 
whom  the  land  would  be  conveyed,  who 
would  have  the  control  of  the  land,  and  for 
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what  purposes  tbe  land  would  be  employed 
when  they  had  purchased  it.  They  were 
told  the  new  National  Gallery  was  to  be 
erected  on  it,  but  he  submitted  there  would 
be  some  question  of  the  expediency  of  re- 
moving the  National  Gallery  so  far  from 
the  metropolis. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  proposition  before  the 
Committee  was  not  to  build  any  new  Na- 
tional Gallery,  or  to  raise  any  other  edifice 
whatever.  The  proposition  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  whether  they  should  contribute 
an  equal  sum  with  that  already  voted  by 
the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  purchase 
of  some  land,  which  was  the  only  plot  of 
land  which,  he  believed,  ever  could  be  pur- 
chased in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
metropolis.  Hereafter,  if  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  that  House  that  it  was  a  con- 
venient site,  among  other  things,  for  the 
National  Gallery,  which  must  be  removed 
somewhere  or  other,  for  at  present  there 
was  not  a  single  place  where  works  of  art 
could  be  deposited  in  safety,  it  would  be 
for  the  House  fairly  to  consider  that  ques- 
tion, and  it  would  be  entirely  under  their 
control.  All  he  wished  the  Committee  now 
to  do  was  to  agree  to  vote  this  sum  of 
150,000?.,  which  he  desired  to  see  under 
the  control  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
according  to  the  language  used  in  the  Com- 
missioners' Report.  He  had  never  pro- 
posed that  the  Committee  should  vote  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  applied  out  of  the  con- 
trol of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  responsi- 
ble to  that  House.  They  had  hoard  some 
observations  of  hon.  Members  on  the  lo- 
cality. It  was  the  locality  to  which  not 
only  the  population  of  this  metropolis  but 
the  whole  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom resorted  not  two  years  ago,  and  he 
could  not  but  believe  that  if  the  inducement 
were  equal,  the  locality  would  be  found 
convenient.  The  hon.  Member  for  West 
Surrey  (Mr.  Drummond)  seemed  to  ima- 
gine this  was  an  attempt  to  force  a  feeling 
for  fine  pictures  among  the  general  com- 
munity; when  the  fact  was,  the  reference 
to  the  National  pictures  was  a  very  subordi- 
nate portion  of  the  Commissioners'  Report. 
The  scheme  they  recommended  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  to  give  an  industrial 
education  to  the  people,  and  to  bring  the 
influence  of  science,  especially,  and  of  art, 
upon  their  manufacturing  production.  No 
attempt  would  be  made  to  infuse  a  di- 
lettante spirit  into  the  working  classes, 
but  an  opportunity  would  be  given  them  of 
fitting  themselves  for  competing  with  their 


rivals  throughout  the  world.  It  was  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  plan  more  practical, 
more  important,  or  more  urgent  as  regard- 
ed the  interests  of  the  country.  This  land 
was,  in  fact,  virtually  purchased,  because 
the  Commissioners  had  entered  upon  a  con- 
tract for  its  purchase  with  the  confident  ex- 
pectation that  Parliament  and  the  country 
would  assist  them.  When  the  purchase  was 
fully  completed,  all  further  plans  must  re- 
ceive the  consideration  of  that  House,  and 
he  was  sure  that  House  would  not  consent 
to  raising  any  buildings,  or  any  expenditure, 
without  a  very  rigid  scrutiny  into  all  the 
arrangements,  and  taking  care  that  the 
whole  talent  of  the  country  should  be 
brought  into  public  competition.  He  hoped 
the  Committee  would  agree  to  this  Vote. 
By  doing  so  they  would  not  agree  to  any 
expenditure  beyond  the  purchase  of  valu- 
able property,  which  hereafter  might  be  dealt 
with  with  as  Parliament  should  think  fit. 

Mr. VERNON  SMITH  said,  bethought 
that  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  not  replied  to  the  objection  of 
his  (Mr.V.  Smith's)  noble  I'riend  (Lord 
Seymour.  He  thought  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman should  give  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion that  had  been  put  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Totnes  (Lord  Seymour), 
whether  it  was  proposed  to  raise  buildings 
at  the  public  expense  upon  the  ground 
that  had  been  purchased,  and  whether  the 
ground  was  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioners  or  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown. 

Mb.  EWART  said,  he  thought  the  ex- 
act state  of  the  case  did  not  seem  to  be 
quite  understood  by  some  hon.  Members. 
From  the  results  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
there  remained  175,000?.;  with  the  fund 
the  Commissioners  bought  seventy  acres  of 
land,  and  they  offered  it  to  the  nation  on 
condition  that  seventy  acres  more  were 
added  to  it. 

Lord  SEYMOUR  said,  they  had  not 
yet  heard  what  was  the  quantity  of  ground 
to  be  purchased,  or  what  portion  was  to  be 
made  over  to  the  public. 

Mr.  clay  said,  he  wished  to  know  if  a 
conditional  contract  had  been  entered  into 
for  all  the  land,  because  it  was  reported 
that  the  owner  of  a  small  portion  of  the 
land,  four  acres  only,  asked  70,000?.  for 
it,  and  said  nothing  should  induce  him  to 
take  a  farthing  less. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  offer  had  been  treated 
with  the  contempt  it  deserved.  There  was 
no  conditional  agreement  whatever.     Se- 
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venty  acres  bad  been  purcbased  by  the 
surplus  of  tbe  Exhibition,  and  the  Com- 
missioners offered  to  give  the  whole  of  their 
purchase  to  the  public,  provided  the  nation 
would  assist  them  in  the  object  they  had  in 
view.  There  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
making  arrangements  satisfactory  to  the 
House  for  its  control  and  mangement,  but 
he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  whole  of  the  land  purchased  would 
be  given  to  the  public. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  assurance  that  the  land  should  be  under 
the  control  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  but 
hoped  the  Vote  would  be  postponed  until 
the  plan  of  the  property  was  before  the 
Committee. 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  would  be  very  convenient  if 
the  Committee  would  now  dispose  of  the 
Vote.  The  country  would  understand  they 
were  paying  150,000?.  and  receiving  pro- 
perly worth  300.000J. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE  CHAMBERS  said, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  whether- they 
were  contributing  to  the  purchase  of  se- 
venty or  one  hundred  and  forty  acres. 
He  mtended  to  vote  against  the  proposi- 
tion, because  he  knew  not  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  money.  He  was  exceedingly 
desirous  that  the  Committee  should  know 
the  purpose  to  which  the  land  would  be 
devoted,  whether  it  was  proposed  to  erect 
a  building  on  it,  or  whether  it  was  proposed 
to  use  the  land  for  nothing.  He  appre- 
hended this  was  only  the  commencement  of 
claims  for  larger  sums  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  upon  this  piece  of  land.  He 
would  not  concur  in  any  vote  where  in- 
formation was  not  given  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  money. 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  said,  he  believed 
the  Committee  would  unanimously  agree 
to  the  Vote,  if  a  plan  of  the  ground  were 
laid  upon  the  table.  He  hoped  a  plan 
would  be  laid  on  the  table  before  the  mo- 
ney was  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  LOCKE  said,  he  could  not  sit  still 
when  he  heard  it  stated  that  the  Committee 
was  almost  unanimous  upon  the  Vote  about 
to  be  ^iven.  He  had  a  strong  opinion, 
which  induced  him  to  enter  his  protest 
against  this  Vote.  But  this  was  not  on 
account  of  the  various  arguments  that  had 
been  used  that  night.  He  did  not  agree 
in  the  low  estimate  that  had  been  formed 
of  the  character  of  Englishmen  by  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  nor  that  the  per- 
fection of  mechanical  skill  was  due  to  the 
Govermental  schools.   He  had  a  great  faith 


in  the  individual  energy  of  the  country,  and 
if  they  established  central  schools,  they 
would  lessen  the  individual  exertion  which 
had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  mechanical 
industry  of  the  country.  He  had  no  objec- 
tion to  grants  of  money  for  buildings  for 
the  exhibition  of  our  excellent  works  of  art; 
but  if  it  were  intended  to  introduce  centrid 
schools  by  which  degrees  were  to  be  esta- 
blished, so  that  individuals  out  of  the  pale  of 
these  schools  might  be  marked  (he  idlnded 
to  the  centralising  system  in  France,  where 
the  Ecole  Polytechnique  had  been  esta- 
blished, out  of  which  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  any  individual,  however  great 
his  merit),  he  felt  bound  to  raise  his  voice 
the  moment  the  question  was  introduced. 
It  might  be  said,  that  this  was  only  the 
first  vote ;  but  this  first  Vote  might  intro- 
duce other  Votes  which  would  produce  the 
consequences  he  dreaded.  He  would  not 
be  a  party  even  to  the  first  step  in  this 
direction. 

Mr.  cowan  hoped  the  right  hon.  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  post- 
pone the  Vote,  as  the  Committee  evidently 
was  not  in  a  position  to  consent  to  it. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
ought  to  make  some  answer  to  the  state- 
ment that  had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Locke).  If  anything  like  the 
system  that  prevailed  in  France  were  to  be 
the  result  of  this  Vote,  he  thought  there 
was  great  danger  in  agreeing  to  it  without 
further  information. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Locke)  had  made  a  startling  assertion,  for 
which  there  was  not  the  slightest  founda- 
tion, to  raise  an  argument  against  this  Vote. 
He  could  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  he 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had 
heard,  for  the  first  time,  the  statement 
respecting  this  scheme,  and  he  could  say 
with  perfect  confidence  that  it  was  an  as- 
sertion for  which  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est imaginable  foundation. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

SUPPLY—FUNERAL  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
WELLINGTON. 
(11.)  80,000?.  for  defraying  the  charge 
of  the  Funeral  of  the  late  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  thought  that  be- 
fore this  money  was  voted  there  ought  to 
be  an  account  rendered,  if  not  a  Committee 
I  to  inquire  respecting  alleged  mismanage- 
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ment  in  regard  to  some  of  the  items,  if 
report  was  true. 

Mr.  0.  A.  HAMILTON  said,  that  it 
had  been  abreadj  explained  bj  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  it  was  desirable  to  dose  the 
accounts  as  early  as  possible.  He  could 
assure  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume)  that  immediately  after  the  Funeral 
took  place,  means  were  taken  to  collect  the 
various  accounts,  and  he  held  in  his  hand 
an  abstract  of  those  accounts  so  far  as  he 
had  been  able  to  obtain  them.  The  prin- 
cipal items  were  as  follows :  The  accounts 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  includ- 
ing all  that  was  done  in  the  Cathedral, 
amounted  to  25,0007. ;  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's and  Earl  Marshal's  were  not  fully  ren- 
dered yet,  but  were  estimated  at  33,0001. ; 
the  expenses  connected  with  the  removal  of 
the  troops  were  8,5002. ;  and  there  were  ex- 
penses connected  with  their  lodging,  which 
might  make  the  amount  something  more. 
The  accounts  received  at  present  exceeded 
70, 0002., bat  he  believed  the  whole  expenses 
would  not  be  80,0002.  All  care  should  be 
taken  to  exercise  the  most  rigid  and  stem 
economy  in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts, 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  been  got  in  and 
examined  a  statement  should  be  laid  before 
the  House. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  that 
he  thought  this  a  very  unsatisfactory  mode 
of  .proceeding.  A  gentleman  in  private 
life  would  not  act  thus;  and  hon.  Members 
must  expect  to  be  told  by  their  constituents 
that  they  were  not  doing  their  duty. 
['•  Oh,  oh !  "]  Ko  doubt  it  was  a  very 
invidious  thing  to  make  any  objection, 
however  slight,  to  this  Vote,  and  in  some 
degree  he  rejoiced  at  that,  because  it 
showed  the  universal  desire  to  do  honour 
to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  hero 
whom  we  had  lost;  and,  for  himself,  he 
was  second  to  none  in  veneration  of  a  man 
whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  man 
this  country  had  ever  produced.  It  would, 
however,  have  been  more  respectful  to  the 
people,  more  decent,  and  more  constitu- 
tional, to  put  off  asking  for  the  money  till 
the  Government  had  their  estimate  ready. 
With  respect  to  the  sum,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  it  was  excessive;  but 
80,0002.  appeared  a  large  sum;  he  would 
not  say  it  was  not  justifiable,  and  he 
should  be  disposed  to  act  liberally  on  such 
an  occasion.  When  it  was  stated  that  the 
funeral  of  Nelson  cost  14,0002.,  he  could 
not  avoid  calling  attention  to  the  wide  dif- 
ference between  the  sums.     He  did  not 


know  whether  in  the  expenses  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  were  included  the  charges  on 
account  of  those  foreign  officers  who  had 
attended;  and  information  was  also  wanted 
as  to  whether  the  80,0002.  included  all 
the  charges  which  might  be  made.  It 
was  with  great  pain  that  he  reverted  to  a 
circumstance  connected  with  the  funeral, 
which  he  thought  it  his  duty,  as  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
mentioning.  He  believed  that  the  ar- 
rangements at  the  funeral  were  such  as  to 
command  general  approbation,  and  that  to 
all  it  was  a  source  of  honourable  delight 
to  see  a  great  man's  life,  which  had  car- 
ried with  it  the  admiration  of  the  country 
and  of  the  world,  closed  by  a  magnificent 
and  spontaneous  effusion  of  popular  feel- 
ing which  did  credit  to  all  concerned.  The 
arrangements  of  the  day  were  most  excel- 
lent; but  there  was  an  arrangement  which 
was  of  another  character;  and  it  was  a 
deplorable  fact,  that  an  accident  occurred 
a  few  days  before,  when  the  people  of  the 
metropolis  and  of  the  whole  country  were 
paying  their  testimony  of  respect  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington  by  going  to  see 
him  lie  in  state  at  Chelsea  Hospital. 
[  Cries  o/  **  Oh  ! "]  He  heard  expressions 
of  surprise.  Was  it  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  one  should  allude  to  an  occurrence 
which  cost  the  lives  of  at  least  three  of 
his  fellow  creatures  ?  It  was  but  just  to 
say  that  those  lives  might  have  been  pre- 
served had  greater  precautions  been  taken 
and  better  arrangements .  made  by  those 
who  had  the  responsibility  on  that  occa- 
sion ?  He  did  not  wish  to  say  more  than 
that  he  regretted  the  success  of  evervthing 
connected  with  the  solemnity  should  have 
been  marred  by  that  most  deplorable  event 
to  which  he  had  alluded. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  was 
responsible  for  a  certain  share  of  the  Vote 
to  which  the  noble  Lord  objected;  and  as 
he  was  one  of  those  who  gave  his  right 
hon,  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  understand  that  it  was  impossible 
to  place  before  the  House  of  Commons 
any  reliable  estimate  before  the  funeral 
took  place,  he  thought  it  right  to  say  a 
few  words  in ^ answer  to  the  noble  Lord's 
observations.  He  could  assure  the  noble 
Lord  and  the  Committee  that  from  the 
moment  when  he  heard  that  the  fuueral 
was  to  take  place,  he  was  most  anxious 
that  estimates  should  be  prepared ;  but  he 
found  on  inquiry  that,  owing  to  the  limited 
time  given  for  making  such  great  prepara- 
tions, tho  novel  nature  of  Ae  servioe  re- 
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quired,  and  the  changes  which  were  takmg 
place  from  day  to  day,  it  was  impossible  to 
arrive  at  any  estimate  on  which  reliance 
could  be  placed;  and  he  thought  it  far 
better  to  give  no  estimate  at  all  than  one 
which  might  afterwards  lead  to  disappoint- 
ment. As  far  as  his  department  was  con- 
cerned, the  heads  of  all  the  expenditure 
had,  he  believed,  been  collected,  and  hon. 
Members  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts. 
Every  person  in  his  department  had  toiled 
most  assiduously  and  honestly,  not  only, 
he  believed,  with  the  view  of  carrying  out 
the  arrangements  effectively,  but  also  with 
a  desire  that  everything  should  be  done  as 
economically  as  was  consistent  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  he  wished  to  remind 
the  Committee  of  a  very  good  rule  which 
had  been  hitherto  observed,  that  when  a 
Minister  undertook  expenditure,  he  always 
laid  an  estimate  on  the  table,  and  assumed 
the  responsibility;  but  when  an  estimate 
could  not  be  supplied,  no  money  was  paid 
till  an  account  was  produced.  Why  not 
wait  in  the  present  instance  till  all  the 
accounts  were  collected  ? 

Mb.  S.  carter  rose  to  address  the 
Committee,  but  was  received  with  loud 
cries  of  **  Oh,  oh  !  "  from  the  Ministerial 
benches. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  he  commended  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tavistock  (Mr.  S.  Car- 
ter) as  having,  on  a  former  occasion, 
done  his  duty.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  considered 
that  the  Committee  were  acting  in  the 
most  disorderly  manner.  If  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  keep  their  followers  in 
better  order,  and  the  Chairman  could  not 
obtain  that  order  which  was  necessary  to 
let  the  hon.  Gentleman  speak,  business 
*  could  not  be  proceeded  with.  He  (Mr. 
Hume)  should,  therefore,  propose  that  the 
Chairman  should  report  progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Mr.  HUDSON  said,  he  regretted  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  should  have 
been  the  party  who  moved  that  progress  be 
reported.  It  was  his  wish  that  this  Vote 
should  have  been  passed  unanimously  and 
without  observation,  expressing  the  convic- 
tion that,  whatever  the  sum  bestowed  on 
the  solemnity,  it  would  not  be  grudged 
after  the  satisfaction  which  had  been 
afforded  to  every  Englishman  who  beheld 
the  scene.  The  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose would  have  acted  more  in  accordance 
with  the  universal  feeling  of  the  country 
had  he  agreed  to  pass  the  Vote,  and  con- 


curred in  the  opinion  that  Parliament  and 
the  country  had  not  paid  too  much  for 
witnessing  an  exhibition  of  feeling  of 
which  any  Englishman  might  be  proud. 

Mr.  S.  CARTER  again  rose  to  address 
the  House.  He  said  he  was  entitled  to 
a  hearing,  and  he  was  determined  to  exer- 
cise his  privilege.  [Loud  cries  of  "  Di- 
vide, divide!*']  They  could  not  put  him 
down  by  uproar — he  was  of  a  different 
kind  of  metal.  The  question  before  them 
was,  whether  they  should  vote  away 
80,0002.  of  the  public  money  ?  The  sum 
was  greatly  too  much.  And  he  complain- 
ed of  it  as  a  breach  of  public  faith.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House  did 
not  intend  to  give  their  sanction  to  the 
expenditure  of  an  unlimited  sum;  but  only 
that  a  sum  should  be  expended  bearing 
some  relation  to  precedents  of  cases  before 
the  House.  Now,  he  was  making  a  seri- 
ous charge,  and  he  had  a  right  to  state 
his  grounds  for  doing  so.  Really  it  was 
only  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  Govern- 
ment that  they  were  not  voting  more.  The 
Government  had  had  all  they  had  asked 
for  granted  them  almost  without  a  word, 
and  he  was  really  much  obliged  to  them 
for  not  askmg  10,000  men  and  160.0001. 
This  Vote  was  five  times  that  required  for 
the  funeral  of  the  great  Lord  Nelson.  He 
called  that  unjust,  and  a  fraud  upon  the 
confidence  of  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
House.  What  was  the  good  of  precedents 
if  they  were  to  multiply  them  by  ^^9^  ? 
It  had  been  said  that  this  was  a  Vote 
that  could  never  occur  again.  That  was 
as  good  as  saying  that  they  would  never 
have  a  great  man  in  future.  Well,  per- 
haps, that  was  true,  and  the  people  would 
be  too  wise  to  spend  their  money  on  the 
splendour  of  war.  If,  however,  they 
should  be  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a 
great  man  again,  or  another  great  funeral, 
they  would  have  Government  multiplying 
this  precedent  by  five,  and  asking  for 
400,0002. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  had  one 
remark  to  make  relative  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down.  He  had 
heard  little  or  nothing  of  what  fell  from 
him,  but  he  did  hear  the  word  "  metal  *' 
escape  from  him.  Now,  from  the  speci- 
men they  had  had  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
he  thought  they  were  likely  to  find  a  great 
deal  of  "  dross  *'  in  him.  Sure  he  was 
that,  whatever  circulation  might  take 
place  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  metal,  it 
would  never  be  circulated  through  the 
United  Kingdom.     From  all  that  he  (Col. 
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Sibthorp)  had  witneBsed,  heard,  and  read, 
he  did  not  believe  there  was  a  poor  man 
or  a  poor  woman  in  the  country  who  would 
not  willingly  giye  their  mite  to  testify 
their  veneration  for  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  greatest  men  who  ever  lived. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  he 
wished  to  repeat  the  question  he  had  pre- 
viously put  as  to  whether  the  estimate  of 
80,0002.  included  the  expenses  of  the 
foreign  officers  of  distinction  ? 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  he  be- 
lieved  that  the  sum  in  question  would  more 
than  cover  every  possible  expense  of  the 
funeral. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

TENANT  COMPENSATION  (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  read  a  Second  Time 
upon  Monday  next." 

Mb.  EEOGH  said,  he  begged  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  what  was  the  course  he  intend- 
ed to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  several 
Bills  he  had  introduced?  He  hoped  an 
opportunity  would  be  given  for  discussing 
them.  With  respect  to  two  of  the  Bills, 
he  considered  them  to  be  of  the  most  ob- 
jectionable nature.  He  begged  to  say, 
that  one  Bill  for  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  taken  the  most 
credit  to  himself,  was  one  which  not  fifty 
Members  of  that  House  could  think  of 
sanctioning — no,  not  a  single  line  of  it. 
[Laughter.]  This  might  appear  to  be  a 
strong  observation,  but  he  cnallenged  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  dis- 
prove it.  In  fact,  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  were  rank  nonsense.  Instead  of  post- 
poning the  Bills,  he  called  upon  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  bring  them 
forward.  He  knew  that  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  anxious  to 
postpone  them,  and  that  he  had  been  ne- 
gotiating to  postpone  them,  but  they  were 
anxious  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and  therefore 
they  asked  for  an  early  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss them. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  really  entertained  the 
objection  he  now  stated  to  the  Bills  before 
the  House,  he  ought  to  have  given  notice 
of  his  intention  to  move  that  they  should 
be  read  that  day  six  months.  He  under- 
stood that  to  three  of  the  Bills  there  could 


be  no  possible  objection;  and  with  regard 
to  the  fourth  Bill,  it  having  already  passed 
the  House  three  successive  Sessions,  he 
could  not  have  imagined  that  it  would  have 
been  opposed  now.  When  he  introduced 
the  Bills  he  said  he  would  leave  them  over 
till  after  the  recess,  and  would  be  glad 
to  receive  from  any  quarter  any  honest 
amendments.  As  far  as  he  was  concern- 
ed, he  was  prepared  to  discuss  them  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  must  call  upon  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  with- 
draw the  expression  *'  any  honest  amend- 
ments." It  was  a  mode  of  expression 
which  ought  not  to  be  addressed  towards 
any  hon.  Member  of  that  House. 

YisoouNT  MONCE  said,  that  he  thought 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  landlords  to  give 
the  tenants  such  an  interest  in  the  land  as 
would  induce  them  to  invest  their  capital 
in  it.     [  Cries  of  "  Question  ! "] 

An  Hon.  MEMBER  submitted  that 
thei'e  was  no  question  before  the  House. 

Mb.  speaker  said,  that  the  question 
before  the  House  was,  that  the  Bill  be 
postponed  till  Monday. 

Viscount  MONGE  said,  he  did  not 
mean  to  offer  any  captious  objection  to 
the  Bill;  but  when  he  heard  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland  describe  the  grievances 
that  arise  from  the  right  of  distress  for 
rent,  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  conclu- 
sion he  had  come  to.  He  (Viscount  Monck) 
was  prepared  to  hear  him  say  that  having 
given  great  facilities  to  the  landlord  to  re- 
cover his  rent  and  possession  of  his  land» 
he  would  abolish  that  incident  to  the  feudid 
tenures,  the  right  of  distress  for  rent.  He 
was  very  anxious  that  an  early  day  should 
be  fixed  for  the  discussion  of  those  Bills; 
and  as  Thursday  was  unoccupied  by  any 
other  business,  perhaps  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  not  object  to 
fixing  that  day. 

Mr.  JOHN  SADLEIR  said,  he  thought 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  could 
have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Members  for  Ireland 
to  give  an  honest  opposition  to  these  Bills. 
He  (Mr.  Sadleir)  did  not  approve  of  their 
being,  sent  to  Ireland  without  previous 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons;  for 
that  was  alone  the  means  of  enabling  the 
people  of  that  country  to  understand  them. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  Thursday  next 
would  be  fixed  for  the  Bills  being  brought 
forward. 

Sir  JOHN  YOUNG  said^  was  in- 
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olined  to  approve  generally  of  the  Bills, 
with  the  exception  of  the  proposition  to 
continne  the  law  of  difitress,  which,  after 
ihe  statement  of  the  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman,  he  thought  should  he  ahol- 
ished  altogether.  But  he  must  say  that 
he  could  not  award  equal  praise  to  the 
measure  regarding  compensations  for  im- 
provements. He  represented  a  county  in 
which  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford's  Bill  was 
made  the  point  of  contest,  and  he  had 
opposed  that  Bill;  hut  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  prepared  to  say  that  the  landlords  of 
ihe  county  were  prepared  for  greater  conces- 
sions than  were  proposed  hy  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  He  thought  the 
measure  should  he  discussed  at  the  earliest 
poBsihle  period,  heoause  the  question  con- 
nected with  land  was  one  of  intense  inter- 
est in  Ireland;  and  if  there  was  one  class 
in  Ireland  more  than  another  whose  inter- 
est it  was  to  have  a  speedy  arrangement  of 
ihe  question,  that  class  was  the  landlord 
class.  He  trusted  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  not  remit  the 
Bills  to  a  Select  Committee,  for  if  he  did 
they  would  he  lost. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUERr  said,  he  thought  there  was  no 
chance,  if  the  Bills  were  fixed  for  Thurs- 
day, that  they  could  he  got  through  on 
that  day,  and  then  the  discussion  on  the 
Budget  was  appointed  for  Friday,  which  he 
^d  not  think  was  likely  to  be  terminated 
on  that  day.  On  Thursday,  too,  there  was 
a  subject  of  considerable  importance,  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury 
(Mr.  J.  Wilson),  was  appointed  for  discus- 
aion,  which  had  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
financial  statement  of  Friday  last.  With 
respect  to  the  Bills  themselves,  he  was  con- 
fident that  the  more  they  were  known,  the 
more  they  would  be  appreciated.  He  did 
not  think  if  they  were  brought  forward  on 
Thursday  they  could  be  fully  discussed; 
therefore  he  would  recommend  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  not  to  move  any 
further  with  the  Bills  until  after  the 
recess. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  had  not 
heard  why  to-morrow  should  not  be  taken 
for  the  discussion.  It  was  important  that 
measures  relating  to  Ireland  should  be  ap- 
proached by  the  House  in  a  temperate  and 
friendly  spirit.  Under  all  the  circumstan- 
ces, he  thought  these  Bills  should  not  be 
postponed  till  after  the  recess. 

Mr.  G.  H.  MOORE  said,  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  meet  the  discussion  of  these 
Bills  in  a  calm  and  temperate  spirit,  and 
Sir  J.  Toung 


he  hoped  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman would  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  wished  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Athlone 
(Mr.  Keogh),  who  had  pronounced  these 
Bills  to  be  all  nonsense. 

Mb.  KEOGH  said,  he  had  pronounced 
thus  unfavourably  of  only  one  of  the  mea- 
sures, and  with  reference  to  which  Bill 
he  adhered  to  every  word  that  he  had 
said. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  was  not  at 
all  surprised  at  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman adhering  to  a  criticism  of  which  he 
thought  he  ought  to  be  proud.  It  was  the 
privilege  of  genius  to  exhibit  itself  in  decla- 
mation, and  leave  the  work  of  patient  legb- 
lation  to  inferior  minds.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  spoken  most  severely 
of  the  measure,  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Carlow  (Mr.  Sadleir)  said  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  the  place  for  the  discussion 
of  this  question;  but  if  he  (Mr.  Whiteside) 
was  to  believe  the  hon.  Member,  a  public 
discussion  and  decision  had  taken  place 
elsewhere.  Hon.  Members  were  prepared 
to  come  to  a  discussion  after  deciding  the 
question  in  another  place.  They  under- 
took to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  Ireland;  but  he  (Mr.  Whiteside)  was 
sure  that  it  was  of  a  portion  only,  for  those 
hon.  Members  who  sat  around  himself  and 
his  friends  were  the  representatives  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  Irish  people,  and  were 
in  no  way  inferior  to  those  opposite.  In 
submittmg  this  Bill  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House,  he  felt  conscious  that  it  pos- 
sessed many  defects;  but  however  defective 
it  might  be,  either  in  matter  or  style,  or 
however  defective  it  might  be  for  the 
amendment  of  those  evils  which  existed, 
he  felt  sure  that  the  justice  and  wisdom  of 
the  House  would  discuss  it  in  calmness, 
and  improve  all  the  defects  it  contained. 

Mb.  J.  BALL  said,  he  left  to  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  the  boast  of  discussing 
these  Bills, in  calmness,  but  he  thought  the 
proof,  so  far  as  they  had  gone,  was  not 
shown.  He  hoped,  however,  that  mea- 
sures of  so  much  importance  would  have 
all  the  calmness  and  moderation  which  the 
subject  deserved.  He  desired  to  press 
most  earnestly  upon  the  mind  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land the  great  importance  of  these  Bills. 
The  subject  was  one  upon  which  honest 
men  might  differ  in  opinion;  but  he  thought 
a  fair  and  temperate  discussion  would  bring 
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tiiem  to  be  of  one  mind.  The  people  of 
Ireland  were  waiting  for  the  decision  of 
that  Honse.  The  Commission  appointed 
seven  years  ago  reported  that  the  mea- 
sures were  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
tenants'  improvements.  They  had  waited 
all  that  time  for  something  to  he  done, 
and  a  deep-rooted  dissatisfaction  existed  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  The  decision 
of  the  House,  he  hoped,  would  he  speedily 
taken  and  prove  satisfactory  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  sister  island. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  could  not  secure  the  Bills 
coming  on  to-morrow,  that  not  being  a  Go- 
vernment day ;  all  they  could  do  was  to 
put  them  on  the  paper  for  that  day,  and 
take  the  change  of  being  able  to  bring 
them  on. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Bill  to  be  read  2**  To-morrow. 

NEWSPAPER  STAMP  DUTIES. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that,  in  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  Stamp 
Duties  upon  Newspapers,  he  would  not 
detain  the  House  at  any  length.  By  the 
6  &  7  Will  4,  chap.  76,  which  was  the 
Act  imposing  a  duty  on  newspapers,  a 
definition  was  given  of  what  should  be 
considered  a  newspaper  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act,  and  it  was  as  follows  : — 

"Any  paper  containing  public  news,  intelli- 
gence, or  occurrences  printed  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  be  dispersed  and  made  pub- 
lic ;  also  any  paper  printed  in  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  weekly  or  oftener,  or  at  intervals 
not  exceeding  twenty-aix  days,  containing  only  or 
principally  advertisements ;  and  also  any  paper 
containing  any  public  news,  intelligence,  or  oc- 
oorrences,  or  any  remarks  or  observations  thereon, 
printed  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
sale,  and  published  periodically,  or  in  parts,  or 
numbers,  at  intervals  not  exceeding  twenty-six 
days  between  the  publication  of  any  two  such 
papers,  parts,  or  numbers,  where  any  of  the  said 
papers,  parts,  or  numbers  respectively  shall  not 
exceed  two  sheets  of  the  dimensions  hereinafter 
specified  (exclusive  of  any  cover  or  blank  leaf,  or 
any  other  leaf  upon  which  any  advertisement  or 
other  notice  shall  be  jwinted),  or  shall  be  pub- 
lished for  sale  for  a  less  sum  than  6<f.,  exclusive 
of  the  duty  by  this  Aot  imposed  thereon." 

Now,  a  paper  called  the  Household  Nor- 
rative  of  Current  Events  had  been  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans, 
and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Stamp  Office 
that  that  paper,  although  published  at  in- 
tervals of  more  than  twenty-six  days,  was 
liable  to  stamp  duty,  and,  accordingly,  an 
information  was  filed  against  the  publish- 
ers to  recover  the  penalties  incurred,  the 


object  being  to  decide  whether  the  publi- 
cation was  liable  to  stamp  duty  or  not. 
An  argument  took  place  in  the  Exche- 
quer, and  the  result  was,  that  three  of  the 
four  Judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  paper 
was  not  liable  to  duty,  but  the  fourth, 
Mr.  Baron  Parke,  was  of  opinion  that  it 
was  liable.  The  difference  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Judges  turned  entirely  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  definitions  he  (the  At- 
torney General  had  read,  were  separate 
and  distinct  definitions,  or  whether  the 
third  definition  was  a  qualification  of  the 
former.  The  three  Judges  thought  it  was 
a  qualification  of  the  former;  but  Mr. 
Baron  Parke  considered  it  a  separate  defi< 
nition.  The  argument  took  place  before 
the  present  Government  came  into  office, 
and  when  he  (the  Attorney  General)  be- 
came Attorney  General  he  found  the  law 
officers  of  the  former  Government  were  of 
opinion  that  the  decision  of  the  Exchequer 
was  not  satisTactory,  and  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  take  the  opinion  of  a  higher 
Court  of  appeal.  He  certainly  should  have 
agreed  in  the  course  taken  by  his  prede- 
cessors, and,  finding  their  opinion  so  ex- 
pressed, an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer Chamber  was  determined  on.  The 
House  would  recollect  that  great  anxiety 
was  manifested  as  to  those  proceedings  in 
the  Exchequer,  and  the  course  that  would 
be  adopted  by  the  Government;  and  ques- 
tions had  been  put  to  him  with  very  great 
courtesy  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  and  he  had  explained  to  them  as  well 
as  he  could  the  state  of  the  question. 
However,  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  thought  it  was 
right  to  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  majority  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
and  was  extremely  desirous,  for  the  sake 
of  literature,  and  to  prevent  the  litigation 
likely  to  occur,  that  a  measure  should  be 
introduced  that  should  support  that  opin- 
ion. It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  he  asked  leave  now  to  introduce  a 
Bill  to  repeal  that  portion  of  the  schedule 
to  which  he  had  called  attention,  and  upon 
which  the  doubt  rested,  and  give  a  sub- 
stantive definition  of  a  newspaper,  which 
would  exclude  from  the  operation  of  the 
stamp  duty  the  publication  in  question  and 
other  publications  of  a  like  nature,  con- 
taining news,  but  not  published  at  inter- 
vals of  less  than  twenty-six  days.  He 
hoped  hon.  Gentlemen  would  not  think  it 
necessary  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  introduction  of  this  Bill  for 
entering  into  any  discussion  j^  that  very 
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wide  question,  **  taxes  on  knowledge,'*  as 
they  termed  it,  which  could  only  have  the 
effect  of  impeding  a  measure  the  ohject  of 
which  was  to  put  a  stop  to  litigation ;  but 
that  they  would  consent  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  allow  the  Bill  to  pass  into  a 
law. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  enter  into  the  general 
question,  but  he  wished  to  advert  to  a 
point  of  form.  The  hon.  and  learned  At- 
tory  General  said  that  he  was  going  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  to  declare  what  a  newspaper 
was  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  from  the 
operation  of  the  present  Newspaper  Stamp 
Act  certain  monthly  publications.  He  (Mr. 
Gibson)  thought,  however,  that  the  defini* 
tion  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  given  would  extend  the  operation  of 
the  Stamp  Act  to  publications  which  were 
not  now  liable  to  duty;  and  if  that  were  so, 
he  presumed  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  upon  the  News- 
paper Stamp  Laws  before  the  Bill  was  in- 
troduced. He  thought  that  the  proposed 
Bill  would  extend  the  operation  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  because,  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General's  remarks,  it  ap- 
peared that  no  papers  were  for  the  future 
to  be  considered  newspapers  which  were 
published  at  a  longer  interval  than  once  in 
twenty-six  days,  but  that  all  papers  pub- 
lished at  less  intervals  than  twenty-six  days 
were  to  be  considered  newspapers.  At 
present  all  papers  of  more  than  two  sheets, 
and  at  a  higher  price  than  6(2.,  might  be 
published  more  frequently  than  once  in 
twenty-six  days,  without  being  liable  to 
Stamp  Duty.  These,  however,  would  be 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Stamp 
Act  by  the  new  definition  given  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General,  and 
therefore  he  thought  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Bill  should  be  preceded  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  Great  injus- 
tice had  been  done  to  small  newspaper 
proprietors  throughout  the  country  whose 
monthly  papers  had  been  suppressed  by 
letters  from  the  Inland  Revenue  Office. 
When,  however,  they  proceeded  against 
Mr.  Dickens,  a  gentleman  of  great  influ- 
ence and  popularity,  they  were  frightened 
out  of  their  proceedings,  and  brought  in  a 
Bill  to  declare  that  these  publications  never 
had  been  newspapers.  What  compensa- 
tion did  they  intend  to  offer  to  those  per- 
sons whose  papers  had  been  suppcessed  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  newspapers? 
He  was  convinced  that  when  the  new  Bill 
came  to  be  discussed  it  would  appear  that 
The  Attorney  Oeneral 


the  new  definition  of  a  newspaper  was  just 
as  unsound  as  the  old  one ;  and,  if  under 
it  they  prosecuted  persons  for  publishing 
unstamped  papers,  they  would  again  be 
obliged  to  introduce  a  new  declaratory 
Bill.  In  a  future  stage  of  the  Bill  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  point  out  how 
completely  inadequate  this  Bill  would  be  to 
define  what  was  a  newspaper.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  begged  to  ask  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Speaker  upon  the  point  of  form  to  which 
he  had  alluded  ? 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  no  doubt,  if 
the  effect  of  the  Bill  was  to  impose  an  ad- 
ditional Stamp  Duty,  it  should  be  intro- 
duced by  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House; 
it  was,  however,  impossible  for  him  to  say 
whether  this  would  be  its  effect  until  it  was 
introduced,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  it. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  would  suggest 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  to  keep 
himself  on  the  safe  side,  and  to  move 
the  BiU  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  in  his  opinion,  the  Bill  would  not 
bring  within  the  definition  of  newspapers 
publications  not  now  liable  to  the  Stamp 
Duties.  He  would,  therefore,  take  his 
chance,  and  beg  leave  to  introduce  the 
Bill  then. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General  and  Mr.  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral. 

RAILWAY  AMALGAMATION—RAILWAY 
AND  CANAL  BILLS. 
Mr.  HENLEY,  in  rising  to  move  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  on 
the  subject  of  Railway  Amalgamation,  as 
applied  to  Railway  and  Canal  Bills  about 
to  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  said  he  hoped  the  House  would 
allow  him  to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  at 
that  late  hour  he  would  promise  that  they 
should  be  but  few.  The  House  was  aware 
that  at  the  present  moment  public  notice 
had  been  given  of  a  considerable  number 
of  Railway  Bills  that  were  to  be  brought 
before  them  in  the  course  of  the  Session 
— he  believed  to  the  number  of  150  or 
160 — and  amongst  that  number  there  were 
some  twenty  of  what  were  called  Amalga- 
mation Bills;  and  of  that  twenty,  some  of 
them  were  of  a  nature  so  large,  that  the 
House  had,  perhaps,  never  had  to  deal 
with   Bills  of  such  magnitude.     It  was 
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hardly  necessary  for  him  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  vast  magnitude 
and  importance  of  this  subject,  because  it 
must  be  fully  apparent  to  every  one  who 
considered  the  matter,  that  if  all  these 
amalgamations,  or  any  of  them,  went  on, 
they  would  be  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
state  of  things  which,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  might  bring  the  House  to  consider 
whether  or  not  the  whole  locomotion  of 
the  Kingdom  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  one  management.  For 
instance,  some  of  the  Bills  related  to 
groups  of  the  same  country,  aud  if  these 
groups  were  allowed  to  be  united,  what 
was  there  to  prevent  these  groups  after- 
wards joining  again,  and  so  proceediug 
on  from  step  to  step  until  you  came  to 
have  all  the  railways  converted  into  one 
great  concern  ?  Now,  in  considering  this 
matter,  the  first  practical  question  they 
had  to  turn  their  attention  to  was,  what 
was  to  become  of  these  Bills  when  they 
should  be  sent  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
the  House  into  those  various  Select  Com- 
mittees whose  duty  it  would  be  to  examine 
into  their  merits  ?  He  thought  all  parties 
would  agree  with  him  that  it  would  be 
hardly  safe  to  refer  each  Bill  to  five  Gen- 
tlemen, without,  in  the  first  place,  if  it  was 
possible,  establishing  some  general  views 
which  they  should  be  required  to  take  of 
the  whole  subject.  It  should  first  be  as- 
certained whether  it  was  possible  that  any 
general  rules  or  practical  regulations  could 
be  laid  down,  either  in  the  shape  of  Stand- 
ing Orders  or  otherwise,  by  which  the 
attention  of  these  several  Committees 
might  be  drawn  to  the  particular  portion 
of  each  Bill,  and  upon  which  they  should 
be  required,  or  not,  according  as  it  might 
be  determined,  to  ezpresss  au  opinion  or 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  each 
particular  point  as  it  might  arise  in  detail. 
Of  course,  if  the  House  agreed  to  appoint 
such  a  Committee  as  he  recommended,  the 
first  matter  for  them  to  consider  and  de- 
termine npon  was  the  preliminary  question 
of  whether  these  large  amalgamations 
should  be  sanctioned  or  not.  Of  course,  it 
would  naturally  occur  to  hon.  Members 
what  power  the  railways  had  of  effecting 
these  amalgamations  by  arrangements  con- 
cluded without  reference  to  that  House, 
and  it  would  be  a  question  for  them  to 
consider  whether  such  an  arrangement, 
over  which  they  had  no  control,  might  not 
press  much  more  severely  upon  the  public 
than  if  they  were  made  under  the  sanction 
and  upon  the  conditions  laid  down  by  Par- 


liament. Suppose  it  should  be  considered 
prudent  not  to  negative  amalgamation,  but 
to  place  them  under  sound  regulations,  the 
course  of  inquiry  would  naturally  branch 
into  three  or  four  distinct  heads.  The 
first  consideration  would  have  relation  to 
the  parties  who  sought  the  amalgamation, 
and  what  conditions  should  be  imposed 
upon  them  to  protect  their  several  inte- 
rests, because  many  of  those  companies 
who  proposed  to  amalgamate  stood  upon  a 
by  no  means  simple  foundation,  and  before 
the  amalgamation  was  allowed  to  take 
place  they  ought  to  be  required  to  con- 
solidate their  laws,  so  that  when  all  the 
parties  came  to  be  married,  they  should 
have  a  better  chance  of  knowing  what 
their  respective  interests  would  be,  and 
how  they  would  be  affected  by  amalga- 
mation. Another  class  of  parties  whose 
interests  would  have  to  be  considered  were 
the  lessors  of  some  of  our  great  trunk 
lines  of  railway — a  by  no  means  insignifi- 
cant or  unimportant  body.  There  were 
reversionary  interests  in  these  lessors  which 
may  or  may  not  be  injured  by  amalga- 
mation. But  Parliament  should  take  care 
that  their  interests  were  properly  looked 
after.  A  third  class  at  present  under  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  House  had  no 
locus  standi  before  the  Select  Committees; 
he  alluded  to  those  parties  who  had  an 
indirect  interest  in  the  questions  of  amal- 
gamation, such  as  canals  and  competing 
lines  running  parallel  with  the  railways 
proposed  to  be  amalgamated  and  created 
into  a  monopoly.  Care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  those  parties  were  properly  represent- 
ed in  the  inquiry,  and  had  their  interests 
fairly  dealt  with.  Passing  then  from  them, 
we  come  to  those  parties  who  were  said  to 
be  more  immediately  concerned  in  this 
matter.  He  came  to  the  larger  and  more 
important  question  of  how  the  public  in- 
terest was  to  be  guarded  against  any  in- 
juries that  were  likely  to  result  from  these 
amalgamations.  Now  of  course  in  this 
branch  of  the  matter  the  first  point  that 
struck  one  was  what  measures  should  be 
taken,  or  what  were  the  proper  regulaUons 
to  be  laid  down  to  secure  ample  and  legiti- 
mate accommodation  for  the  public  from 
those  railways  that  proposed  to  amalga- 
mate. It  should  be  provided  distinctly 
that  none  of  such  railways,  or  any  portion 
of  them,  should  be  shut  up  against  the 
public,  or  kept  only  for  private  use.  What 
information  it  would  be  necessary  for  each  ' 
Committee  to  be  furnished  with,  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  what  retuma 
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the  House  sbould  require  such  Company 
to  produce,  would  be  one  of  the  most  im* 
portant  points  upon  which  this  preliminary 
Committee  would  hare  to  report.  The 
next  question  was  with  regard  to  tolls 
and  fares.  He  should  state  that  at  the 
present  moment,  speaking  generally,  every 
railway  in  the  kingdom  was  running  within 
the  maximum  fares  and  tolls  allowed  by 
law,  and  that  being  so,  of  course  where 
the  parties  came  to  ask  for  great  privileges, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
consider  what  additional  terms  ought  to  be 
secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  That 
question  should  be  carefully  looked  into 
by  the  general  Committee,  and  something 
should  be  done  to  ascertain  what  provision 
should  be  made  against  the  tolls  and  fares 
being  unfairly  raised.  And  then  the  Com- 
mittee would  have  to  decide  what  course 
should  be  taken  with  reference  to  the  ge- 
neral financial  position  of  each  party  to 
the  Bill.  Another  point  was  as  to  the 
general  power  of  regulating  railways,  and 
this  must  also  come  under  the  Committee's 
consideration,  who,  however,  could  not 
judge  of  it  without  looking  closely,  not 
only  into  the  powers  already  existing  by 
law,  but  also  into  the  way  in  which  they 
had  been  exercised.  As  regarded  the  de- 
sirability of  any  Government  control*  there 
was,  he  thought,  no  question  that  any 
such  must  be  limited  to  this  extent — ^that 
you  should  not  in  any  way  relieve  the  rail- 
way bodies  of  the  responsibility  of  their 
acts;  that  you  should  not  carry  it  to  such 
a  point  as  to  run  any  risk  of  an  interference 
which,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  could 
be  thought  to  relieve  the  railway  bodies  of 
their  responsibilities  in  carrying  on  their  af- 
fairs. At  present  no  public  body  possessed 
sufficient  authority  to  protect  the  public 
^against  any  possible  inconvenience  that 
might  arise  from  the  creation  in  these 
concerns  of  a  greater  system  of  mono- 
poly— he  did  not  use  the  term  invidiously 
— or  through  a  closer  system  of  manage- 
ment becoming  the  law  of  the  land.  He 
was  bound  to  admit  that,  on  the  whole, 
railway  management  had  shown  no  dispo- 
sition to  exceed  their  powers,  or  unjustly 
to  use  them  against  the  public;  on  the 
contrary,  they  carried  them  on  in  a  man- 
ner which  had  secured  the  general  advan- 
tage and  benefit  of  the  public;  but  still, 
without  interfering  with  the  responsibility 
which  attached  to  each,  he  repeated  that 
something  was  necessary  to  be  done,  to 
enable  the  Government  to  exercise  a  fur- 
ther control  over  the  amalgamated  rail- 
Mr.  Henley 


ways,  in  the  event  of  the  public  interest 
rendering  it  necessary.  He  had  now  stated 
the  general  views  of  the  Government  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  this  Commit- 
tee; but  there  was  another  point  which  he 
had  been  requested  to  refer  to.  He  had 
been  asked  to  add  the  words,  **  And  to 
consider  the  principles  which  ought  to 
guide  the  House  in  Railway  Bills  and 
Amalgamations  generally,"  to  the  Reso- 
lution; and  certainly,  so  far  as  he  himself 
was  concerned,  he  could  see  no  objection 
to  the  introduction  of  such  words.  Before 
he  sat  down,  he  must  take  the  liberty  of 
referring  to  one  subject  in  connexion  with 
railways  upon  which  the  public  mind  ap* 
peared  to  have  been  very  much  misinform* 
ed.  It  referred  to  the  subject  of  accidents 
that  occurred  upon  railways.  There  had 
been  a  general  misapprehension  abroad  of 
late  as  to  the  number  of  accidents  which 
had  taken  place  this  year.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  they  had  greatly  increased;  but 
certainly  that  was  not  the  case.  The  dif- 
ferent railway  companies,  according  to  law, 
were  required  to  make  a  return  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  all  accidents  where  any 
serious  injury  occurred  to  any  person.  No 
doubt  the  Returns  did  not  comprise  every 
accident  that  happened,  because  the  term 
**  serious  injury"  was  a  somewhat  inde- 
finite phrase,  and  there  might  be  injuries 
which  one  man  might  call  serious,  while 
another  would  not.  It  was  very  possible, 
too,  that  railway  parties  viewed  a  seriout 
injury  through  a  difierent  medium  to  other 
people;  but  he  had  no  reason  whatever  to 
think  that  the  railway  authorities  bad  look* 
ed  at  the  cases  this  year  in  any  different 
light  than  that  which  had  guided  them  in 
former  years,  and  therefore  as  far  as  a 
comparison  went,  the  returns  this  year 
were  probably  sufficiently  accurate.  He 
found  then  that  the  number  of  accidents 
during  the  last  three  years  arising  from 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  parties 
injured,  such  as  the  engine  running  off  the 
line,  were  in  186U,  117;  in  1851,  122; 
and  in  1852,  up  to  the  30th' of  November, 
104;  so  that  railway  accidents  had  cer- 
tainly not  increased,  but  had  rather  dimin- 
ished. There  was  at  the  same  time  a 
very  great  increase  in  that  particular  spe- 
cies of  traffic,  out  of  which  there  was 
strong  reason  to  think  some  of  these  ac- 
cidents arose,  namely,  excursion  trains. 
In  1850  there  were  334  excursion  trains 
run,  while  in  1852,  dating  only  up  to  the 
30th  September,  the  number  rose  to  671. 
He  had  thought  it  right  to  m|kke  this  latter 
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statement  to  the  House,  because,  as  he  had 
before  observed,  considerable  misapprehen- 
sion and  Tei7  erroneous  impressions  exist- 
ed in  the  public  mind  on  the  subject.  With- 
out a  further  statement  at  that  late  hour, 
he  should  conclude  by  moving  for  a  Select 
Committee,  for  the  purposes  he  had  endea- 
Toured  to  explain  to  the  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

**  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  principle  of  Amalgamation  as  applied  to 
Railway,  or  Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  about  to  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament, 
and  to  consider  the  principles  which  ought  to 
guide  the  House  in  Railway  Legislation." 

Mr.  LOCKE  begged  to  express  his  gra- 
tification at  the  observations  of  the  ri^^ht 
hon.  Gentleman,  with  reference  to  the  de- 
crease of  railway  accidents,  which  he  was 
sure  the  public  would  learn  with  great 
satisfaction.  He  was  also  gratified  at  his 
statement,  that  the  Committee  was  not  to 
enter  on  the  question  of  interference  with 
the  management  of  railway  boards,  for  he 
was  convinced  that  if  the  Government  in 
any  way  lessened  the  responsibilities  of  the 
directors,  there  would  not  be  a  likelihood 
of  a  still  greater  decrease  of  accidents.  If 
he  understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
correctly,  the  Committee  was  to  inquire 
into  the  powers  of  railway  companies,  and 
also  to  inquire  how  far  the  powers  allowed 
had  been  fulfilled.  He  would  put  this 
case: — A  company  came  to  Parliament, 
and  asked  for  powers  to  complete  a  rail- 
way; these  powers  it  allowed  to  expire, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time 
left  the  landowners  and  the  country  totally 
without  the  line  they  had  expected.  Such 
companies  there  were  in  Parliament  this 
year,  asking  for  other  powers,  whilst  they 
had  not  executed  those  already  granted 
them.  That  was  a  case  requiring  con- 
sideration. But  he  could  instance  a  still 
stronger  one.  A  railway  company  obtain- 
ed from  that  House  power  to  execute  a 
railway  of  given  length;  after  three  or  four 
"years  their  funds  became  deficient;  they 
determined  to  stop  all  further  proceedings; 
they  appointed  a  committee ;  that  com- 
mittee recommended  them  to  go  half  way, 
and  no  further;  the  shareholders  agreed. 
What,  he  asked,  would  be  the  disposition 
of  Parliament  with  reference  to  such  a 
company — a  company  which,  having  ob- 
tained powers  on  the  supposition  that  it 
was  to  go  the  whole  distance,  fancied  sub- 
sequently that  it  had  a  right  to  make 
merely  a  portion  of  the  line  ?  He  wanted 
to  know  whether  a  case  of  that  kind  would 


come  under  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
Committee  ?  If  so,  he  should  be  satisfied; 
if  not,  he  must  himself  press  it  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HUDSON  said,  he  hoped  that  Par- 
liament would  not  force  upon  companies 
the  execution  of  schemes  which  must  in- 
volve considerable  loss.  He  trusted  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  would  confine  his 
Committee  to  the  principles  which  he  had 
J  laid  down.  They  were  extensive  enough; 
indeed,  he  thought,  far  too  extensive.  Do 
not  let  them  go  into  the  question  of  aban- 
doned railways,  and  call  upon  companies 
to  complete  worthless  schemes.  He  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  the  hon.  Member 
opposite  (Mr.  Locke)  proposing  what  he 

Mr.  LAING  said,  he  was  himself  much 
interested  in  railways,  and  he  begged  to 
thank  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  this 
measure,  as  well  as  for  the  terms  in 
which  he  had  spoken  of  that  much- 
calumniated  and  rather  unpopular  class, 
the  railway  interest  generally.  These 
questions  were  of  that  importance  that 
made  it  desirable  they  should  be  inves- 
tigated and  settled  as  soon  as  possible, 
on  some  sound  and  intelligible  footing. 
No  persons  were  more  anxious  than 
railway  directors  for  this,  and  he  did  hope 
that  an  effort  would  now  be  made  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  railway  legislation, 
and  settle  it  on  a  sounder  and  better  basis 
for  the  future.  In  1844  a  Select  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  the  subject 
was  investigated  by  them  with  great  care. 
The  principles  embodied  in  their  report 
had  never  been  impugned;  but  those 
principles  were  swept  away  in  the  vortex 
of  speculation  which  afterwards  took  place, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  we  had  now 
in  round  numbers  7,000  miles  of  railway, 
which  had  cost  us  36,000?.  per  mile,  equal 
to  a  sum  of  250,000,000?.  sterling.  Look 
at  the  cost  of  railways  in  other  countries — 
in  France,  for  example — where,  the  price 
of  iron  and  materials  being  higher,  you 
might  expect  the  cost  of  a  railway  to  be 
greater  even  than  in  England ;  but  it  was, 
in  fact,  many  thousands  of  pounds  a  mile 
less.  He  believed  there  was  no  more 
certain  proposition  than  that  the  cost 
of  anything,  whether  railway  travelling, 
corn,  or  cotton,  would  in  the  long  run  be 
regulated  by  the  prime  cost  of  the  article. 
If  they,  therefore,  multiplied  lines  of  rail- 
way where  one  would  suffice,  they  incurred  p 
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BO  muoh  the  more  expense,  and  in  the  long 
run  the  puhlic  would  have  to  pay  eo  much 
the  more  for  the  accommodation  afforded. 
A  great  source  of  the  complaints  now  so 
rife  amongst  the  puhlic  arose  from  the 
state  into  which  the  property  of  the  com- 
panies had  been  brought  by  legislation  and 
other  circumstances ;  for  after  so  many 
years'  increasing  traffic,  it  would  be  found, 
on  looking  at  the  share  list,  that  the 
great  of  bulk  of  it  was  at  a  discount,  or 
paying  very  inadequate  returns  for  the 
oapitfJ  invested.  With  regard  to  the  ac- 
ciaents  on  railways,  their  number  had  been 
much  overrated.  Looking  at  the  number 
and  speed  of  the  trains  and  the  number  of 
passengers  they  conveyed,  the  wonder  was 
not  that  so  many  but  that  so  few  accidents 
should  have  taken  place,  and  that  the 
number  should  be  small  when  compared 
either  with  what  took  place  under  the 
former  system  of  travelling,  or  on  the 
foreign  railroads.  The  true  interests  of 
the  public  and  the  oompanies  were,  he 
believed,  identical ;  and  if  amalgamations 
were  to  be  carried  into  effect,  it  must  not 
be  on  the  ground  of  advantage  resulting  to 
the  railway  interest,  but  to  the  public.  The 
extravagant  cost  of  the  railways  of  this 
country  sufficiently  showed  the  vice  of  the 
system  under  which  they  had  been  con- 
structed. We  had,  as  he  had  previously 
stated,  7,000  miles  of  railway,  which  had 
cost  at  an  average  36,0002.  a  mile,  or 
250,000,0002.  in  the  whole  ;  whereas  the 
French  lines  had  been  constructed  at  an 
average  of  25,0002.  a  mile,  and  from 
15,0002.  to  20,0002.  for  the  branch  lines. 
If  we  had  the  thing  to  do  over  again,  every 
one  acknowledged  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly practicable  to  construct  the  railways 
in  this  country,  at  the  same  cost  per  mile 
as  in  France ;  and,  even  allowing  25,0002. 
per  mile,  the  actual  cost  being  36,0002., 
It  followed  that  there  had  been  a  useless 
outlay  to  the  amount  of  something  like 
70,000,0002.  of  capital  all  wasted  as 
completely  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  into 
the  sea.  He  doubted  not  that  if  our  rail- 
ways had  to  be  made  over  again,  the 
saving  of  cost  might  amount  to  fully  this 
sum. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  was  very 
glad  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Bankes)  proposed  to  appoint  this  Com- 
mittee. It  was  quite  obvious  that  the 
subject  of  railway  amalgamation  among 
the  great  companies  deserved  every  atten- 
tion. Even  if  it  had  not  now  been  pro- 
posed to  amalgamate  those  concerns,  yet 
Mr.  Laing 


the  state  into  which  railway  companies  with- 
out legislative  powers  of  regulation  had 
come,  would  by  this  time  have  deserved  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  and  the  amalgama- 
tion which  it  was  now  proposed  to  effect 
gave  a  favourable  opportunity  of  re-open- 
ing the  whole  question.  He  agreed  en- 
tirely with  what  fell  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  so  far  as  it  went;  but  he  could  not 
help  hoping  that  the  matter  would  be  car- 
ried a  little  further,  and  some  solution 
attempted  to  the  great  difficulties  which 
had  heretofore  attended  the  question  of 
railway  legislation.  One  great  effort  to 
solve  those  difficulties  had  been  made  by 
the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
1844  and  1845,  which  failed  in  the  face  of 
difficulties  that  had  undoubtedly  prevented 
its  being  followed  up  hitherto.  At  the 
same  time  he  thought  the  experience  of 
seven  or  eight  years  had  produced  great 
regret  in  the  public  that  it  had  not  been 
followed  up.  They  had  seen  enormous 
evils  resulting  from  the  incapacity — he  was 
sorry  to  use  this  term,  and  on  no  other 
subject  would  he  consent  to  use  it — or  the 
cowardice  of  Parliament  in  dealing  with 
the  subject.  Parliament  had  never  grap- 
pled with  its  difficulties,  and  the  conse- 
quences had  been  the  loss  of  70,000,0002. 
of  capital,  as  stated  by  his  hon.  Friend 
who  spoke  last,  the  execution  of  the  works 
in  a  less  perfect  style,  and  a  great  increase 
of  public  dissatisfaction.  Not  only  this, 
but  railway  speculation  in  times  of  com- 
mercial prosperity  assumed  so  extravagant 
and  feverish  a  character  that  all  parties 
ran  mad  with  it,  and  it  become  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  commercial  derangement. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  thought  no  good 
was  to  be  effected  by  the  intermeddling  of 
Government  departments.  The  only  me- 
thod to  which  he  looked  with  hope,  as 
likely  to  yield  advantageous  results,  and 
lead  to  a  better  system,  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  community  of  interests  between 
the  railway  companies  and  the  public.  He 
hoped  Her  Majesty's  Government  would 
lay  down  a  plan,  not  merely  in  reference 
to  details,  but  embracing  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  railways;  and  he  trusted  some 
measure  would  be  established — something 
like  system— to  guide  Parliament  on  all 
future  occasions. 

Mr.  cowan  said,  he  was  convinced 
that  many  amalgamations,  if  properly 
carried  out,  would  prove  of  great  public 
advantage.  He  would  suggest  that  some 
better  means  should  be  taken  for  procuring 
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the  aid  of  the  railwajn,  in  providing  for  the 
mail  service  of  the  country;  and  he  wished 
to  know  how  Bills  about  to  be  applied  for 
in  the  present  Session  would  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  Committee  ? 

Oenebal  ANSON  said,  he  was  glad  that 
the  purview  of  the  Committee  was  to  be  so 
extended  as  to  include  every  description 
of  case  which  implied  amalgamation,  such 
as  leases  and  arraugements  ;  for  he  was 
now  satisfied  that  the  inquiry  would  be  as 
extensive  as  he  could  wish  it.  He  was 
convinced  that  tho  system  under  which  we 
were  at  present  proceeding,  was  extremely 
injurious  to  all  those  who  had  invested 
capital  in  these  concerns. 

Mn.  MANGLES  trusted  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  rest  satisfied 
with  the  Beport  of  the  Committee,  but 
that  he  would  adopt  some  final  legislation 
on  the  subject, 

Mb.  EVELYN  DENISON  said,  he 
considered  that  competition  afforded  no  real 
security  as  regarded  the  conduct  of  railway 
companies,  and  that,  if  these  measures 
of  amalgamation  were  sanctioned,  compe- 
tition would  become  a  mere  dead  letter. 
He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
propose  this  Committee  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  that  it  would  meet  before  the  recess, 
so  as  to  arrange  their  course  of  proceeding, 
and  to  give  such  intimations  as  they  could 
to  guide  the  different  railway  companies 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  it  would  be  for  the 
Committee  carefully  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion thrown  out  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  (Mr.  Cowan),  which  he  regard- 
ed as  a  most  important  one.  As  soon  as 
the  question  of  railway  amalgamation 
should  be  disposed  of,  he  should  endeavour 
to  lay  down  some  definite  rules  of  railway 
management  which  should  prove  satisfac- 
tory. He  would  only  observe,  with  refer- 
ence to  some  observations  that  had  been 
made,  that  though  under  the  system  of 
this  country  hitherto  railways  had  cost 
more  money,  and  we  had  perhaps  had 
more  made  than  was  necessary,  we  had 
yet  attained  to  a  higher  speed  than  was 
generally  accessible  on  the  Continent. 
With  reference  to  the  Committee,  he 
should  wish  it  to  consist  as  little  as 
possible  of  Members  connected  with  the 
railway  interest, 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  Two  o'clock. 

VOL.   CXXIII.      [iraRD  SBEIES.] 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  December  7,  1852. 

MiNUTiB.]     Took  the  Oa<A«.  — The  Lord  Clan- 

brasflill. 
Public  Bill.  —  1*  West  India  Golonieif,  Ac., 

Loans  Act  Amendment. 
BeporUd»  —  Oaths  in    Chancery,  dEc.  ;   Bank 

Notes. 

NEW  ULSTER  AND  THE  NEW  ZEALAND 
COMPANY. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  presented 
a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  New  Ulster,  in  New  Zealand, 
urging  on  their  Lordships*  House  the  im- 
policy and  injustice  of  ourthening  the  re- 
venues of  the  Colony  for  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  New  Zealand  Company.  He 
was  not  going  to  trouble  their  Lordships 
by  reading  the  petition,  because  it  was  pro- 
bable that  in  some  form  or  other  the  sub- 
ject to  which  it  related  would  again  have 
to  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament;  for  he  anticipated 
that,  before  long,  the  legislation  of  last 
Session,  with  reference  to  the  colony  of 
New  Zealand,  would  elicit  such  remon- 
strances from  the  settlers  on  tbe  subject 
of  the  claims  of  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany as  would  render  it  incumbent  on 
their  Lordships  to  raise  the  question  in 
some  shape  or  other.  In  New  Ulster  the 
New  Zealand  Company  never  purchased 
land  at  all,  and  their  whole  operations  were 
calculated  to  inflict  injury  rather  than  ad- 
vantage on  the  colonists. 

The  Earl  of  DESART  said,  he  rather 
wished  to  remove  an  impression  which  ex- 
isted in  that  House,  that  the  present  Go- 
vernment had  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
legislation  of  which  this  petition  complain- 
ed. The  real  fact  was,  that  the  only 
legislation  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  present  Government  relative  to  New 
Zealand  was  that  contained  in  the  impor- 
tant Act  of  last  Session  giving  a  new  con- 
stitution to  that  rising  colony.  When  that 
was  under  consideration,  the  Government 
did  not  think  it  a  fit  time  to  enter  on  a 
consideration  of  the  conflicting  interests  of 
associations  and  colonists,  but  took  all 
those  interests  precisely  as  they  found 
them.  They  would,  they  thought,  incur  a 
serious  responsibility  if  they  failed  to  confer 
institutions  on  the  colony  which  experience 
showed  were  likely  to  prove  beneficial. 

The  Duke  of  NEWCASTLE  said,  he 
certainly  could  not  allow  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site to  pass  altogether  unnoticed;  becMise 
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he  must  remind  the  nohle  Earl  that  not 
only  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliapient,  but  on  the 
hustings  also,  the  right  hon.  Geutlepsftn 
the  Seeretary  of  State  for  tho  Colpnics 
(Sir  J.  Pakington)  took  the  greatest  pos- 
sible credit  for  the  legislation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  constitution  of  New  Zealand; 
and  he  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  thpught, 
if  the  Government  deemed  it  just  at  tnat 
time  to  take  credit  for  the  constitution 
they  gave  to  New  Zealand,  they  were  not 
now  entitled  to  wash  their  hands  of  that 
measure,  which  imposed  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  debts  to  which  they  were 
not  liable.  The  Government  ought  to  do 
one  of  two  things — they  ought  ieither  to 
disown  the  measure,  or  to  take  on  them- 
selves the  whole  responsibility  of  it.  And 
when  the  noble  Earl  said  the  Government 
found  certain  conflictipg  int^rests^  and  that 
they  did  not  think  it  was  right  to  consider 
the  Colon V  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Com- 
pany on  the  other,  with  reference  to  the 
claims  which  they  admitted  and  the  claims 
which  they  denied,  he  would  romind  the 
noble  Earl  that  this  was  exactly  what 
they  had  dooe,  and  what  he  had  urged 
them  not  to  do.  This  question  between 
the  Colony  and  the  New  Zealand  Copapany 
was  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and  the  ar- 
gument which  he  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle) 
used  when  the  measure  for  granting  a  con- 
stitution to  New  Zealand  was  under  dis- 
cussion, was  this  :  "Do  not  attempt  to 
legislate  upon  this  question  between  the 
Colony  and  this  Company  now;  wait  for 
further  information;  do  not  prejudge  the 
question,  and  impose  a  tax  upon  the  people 
for  the  liquidation  of  a  debt  which  they 
say  they  are  not  liable  to  pay  until  you 
have  heard  their  remonstrances,  and  until 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  investigating 
the  grave  charges  which  the  colonists 
have  made  against  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany." That  was  precisely  the  argu- 
ment he  used;  and  but  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  he  believed  that  part  of 
the  measure  would  never  have  passed  into 
a  law.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
noble  Earl  or  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
(Sir  J.  Pakington)  were,  solely  or  originally, 
responsible  for  the  legislation  in  question; 
he  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  same  view 
which  they  had  taken  of  it  was  taken  by 
the  noble  Earl  recently  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Office  (Earl  Grey);  but  it  would 
be  a  novel  doctrine  if  a  Government  should 
introduce  a  measure  of  legislation  in  that 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle 


House,  and  8ueoe«d  in  aavrjing  it  ihroagh 
Parliament,  and  then,  when  they  foond 
that  an  obnoxious  propotition  had  baen 
passed,  and  one  about  whieh  grave  remon* 
Btrances  were  presented,  that  they  should 
Qome  forward  and  lay  they  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  that  part  of  the  meamini, 
He  protested  against  siieb  a  doetrine. 

Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  w  tha 
table. 

THE  UNIVERSITT  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

Lord  LYNDHUBST  ;  My  Lords.  I  beg 
to  call  your  Lordships'  attQutiou  to  thQ 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  and  the  respective  studies  and 
disolplme  there;  and  which  report  has  been 
laid  on  the  table  of  your  Lordships'  House. 
Your  Lordships  are  no  doubt  aware  of  the 
charges  which  have  been  repeatedly  pre- 
ferred of  late  years  against  the  two  Uni- 
versities, accusing  them  of  negligence,  sn- 
pineness,  and  indiffenmee  to  improvemeiit 
•i^«and  not  only  indiffereneo  to  improvement 
with,  regard  to  the  discipline  of  those 
learned  bodies,  but  an  absolute  disposition 
to  oppose  all  improvemmt.  With  respeot 
to  these  charges  against  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  I  wish  to  direct  your  Lordships* 
notioe  tp  a  few  passages  which  are  con** 
tained  in  the  Oommiasbners'  Report.  The 
Cpmmiasioners  8ay«-«*- 

"  Befbro  we  oonolude  this  Report,  it  is  with  im« 
feigned  plessora  that  we  attempt  another  taik  | 
that  we  endeavour  in  a  few  words  to  indicate  the 
points  wherein  the  University  has  in  modem  times 
shown  ia  the  spirit  of  her  administration  her  wil- 
lingness to  enlarge  the  cycle  of  her  studies,  and  to 
modify  her  institutions  so  &r  as  the  rigid  severity 
of  her  laws  permitted.  We  have  abundant  proofs 
supplied  by  our  evidence  that  the  University  has 
been  liberal  in  the  general  administration  of  her 
ftmds,  not  husbanding  them  parsimoniously,  bat 
bestowi^f  th^m  to  tbs  vary  limits  of  her  power 
upon  otgeots  of  great  academical  importance, 
Nor  should  we  &il  to  notice  the  yote  of  a  com- 
mittee to  revise  the  statutes  of  the  University, 
with  a  view  to  petitioning  Tour  Majesty  for  Tour 
Eoyal  sanotion  to  an  amended  code  of  University 
laws.  This  oommitt^e  was  voted  by  the  Senate 
some  time  before  the  issue  of  a  ^yal  Conunission 
had  been  by  any  one  anticipated.  That  the  Uni- 
versity was  ready  to  enlarge  its  oyole  of  studies, 
is  proved  by  its  instituting  new  triposes  of  the 
moral  and  natural  sciences,  sod  thus  alfording  to 
most  of  the  professors  an  extended  field  of  useiuU 
ness.  A  like  spirit  has  been  shown  by  the  col- 
leges, whici}  in  several  instances  have,  at  a  great 
eott,  and  no  small  saeriflce  of  personal  interests, 
enlarged  their  buildings,  and  in  all  oases  shown 
themselves  careful  guardians  of  their  corpQrate 
property,  by  foregoing  a  part  of  the  income  of  the 
exiitiog  body,  with  a  view  to  the  prospective  bene- 
fit of  the  society.  Many  of  the  colleges  also  have 
sought  wholesome  modifications  of  their  statutes. 
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givto  np  Tftluelesi  or  intartoai  priyilegep,  And 

Sin9  to  tl)e  fuU  extent  of  tibeir  powers  in  obtaining 
e  Fejnoval  of  restriction*  which  prejudicially 
limited  the  free  election  to  their  fellowshipB  and 
Bcholarships.  AU  these  were  spontaneous  actf, 
«nd  in  the  right  direction.  We  regard  them  as 
the  marks  of  a  wiso  and  honoorahlfi  spirit,  and  they 
have  been  in  good  part  suggestive  to  ourselves 
of  the  reforms  we  have  ventured  to  recommend." 

In  another  part  of  their  Report  the  Com- 
misBionerB  observe  as  foUowe  z^-* 

"  One  happy  oironmstimoe  in  the  position  of  the 
University  is  deserving  of  special  comment.  A 
great  majority  of  the  college  fellowships  have  long 
been  open  to  free  competition  ;  this  has  given  to 
the  University  a  high  moral  elevation,  and  con- 
tributed in  a  high  degree  to  make  her  the  honoured 
instrument  of  public  good.  The  same  condition 
marks  the  distribution  of  many  valued  University 
prizes.  It  is,  we  think,  this  fiAst  which  has  called 
forth  a  high  sentiment  of  honour,  and  an  unbend- 
ing sense  of  public  duty  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ing powers  and  examiners,  whether  of  the  colleges 
or  of  the  University.  That  the  rewards  of  com- 
petition be  given  to  the  most  worthy  is  a  principle 
now  80  deeplpr  penetrating  the  moral  life  of  Cam- 
bridge, that  its  violation  seems  almost  beyond  the 
region  of  thought. 

"  What  abovo  all  other  things  gives  us  hope  for 
the  future  good  of  Cambridge^  is  the  manly,  firee, 
and  truth-loving  character  of  her  sons,  springing 
in  part,  at  least,  from  her  collegiate  system,  the 
charaoter  of  her  studies,  and  the  uprightness  of 
her  administration,  producing  in  return  confidence 
and  goodwill  on  Uie  part  of  those  committed  to 
her  care.  In  all  her  members  she  believes  that 
she  possesses  a  body  of  men,  who,  strong  in  their 
historical  remembranoes.  cling  to  what  is  truly 
good,  would  seek  for  no  needless  change,  and 
would  admit  of  no  change  which  had  not  the  fair 
promise  of  scientific,  moral,  and  religious  benefit." 

My  Lords,  as  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  University  of  Oamhridge— 
having  heen  a  member  of  the  Synod  of 
that  body  for  nearly  sixty  years — Shaving 
represented  the  University  of  Cambridge 
in  suoeessive  Parliaments— and  holding, 
at  present,  a  high  office  in  that  learned 
sooiety — I  thought  it  my  dnty  to  read 
these  passages  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  as  affording  the  best  an- 
swer to  the  oharges,  so  often  reiterated,  to 
whioh  I  have  referred,  and  which,  I  am 
sure,  oan  have  risen  only  from  entire  igno- 
rance of  what  is  passing  within  the  walls 
of  the  University,  and  of  the  exertions 
made  by  that  learned  body  to  improve  and 
extend,  as  far  as  their  limited  authority  ad- 
mits, the  benefits  of  that  noble  institution. 
I  hone  your  Lordships  will  excuse  me  for 
this  mtrusion. 

SELECT   COMMITTEES. 
Barl  GRANVILLE  mofsed— 
**  That,  in  the  event  of  a  division  taking  place 
In  any  Soleet  Committoe,  the  Qvsstion  proposed. 


the  Name  of  the  Lord  proposing  the  Question, 
and  the  respective  Votes  thereupon  of  each  Lord 
present,  be  entered  on  the  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
or  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Com* 
mittee  (as  the  onse  nmy  be),  and  reported  to  the 
House  on  the  report  of  sueh  Committee." 

The  noble  Earl  referred  to  the  alterations 
adopted  by  the  other  House  in  reference 
to  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  Select 
Committees;  and  said  that  a  Committee 
of  their  Lordships'  House  was  appointed 
last  y^ar  to  consider  how  far  those  altera* 
tions  would  be  applicable  to  the  Commit- 
tees of  the  Lords.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  he  communicated  with  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
told  him  that  from  what  he  had  heard  he 
understood  the  alterations  worked  admira- 
bly; and,  having  received  the  evidence  of 
some  Members  of  the  other  House,  the 
Committee  reported  on  the  subject.  He 
moved  their  Lordships  to  agree  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee,  with 
some  alterations.  On  that  occasion  he  was 
defeated,  it  being  argued  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  decide  so  hastily,  as  the  evi- 
dence had  not  been  laid  before  their  Lord- 
ships. The  evidence  was  now  in  their 
hands,  and  would  be  found  strongly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Motion  he  jproposed.  He  was 
aware  that  one  objection  to  the  Motion 
was,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  their 
Lordships  to  assimilate  the  proceedings  of 
Committees  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  whole  House,  and  that 
no  divisions  were  ever  recorded  in  their 
Lordships'  journals.  But  he  did  not  see 
the  great  virtue  of  the  existing  regula- 
tion with  respect  to  the  whole  House;  for 
he  thought  that  House,  like  every  other 
body,  would  gain  by  publicity.  He  called 
their  Lordships*  attention,  however,  to  the 
fact  that  not  only  what  was  said  in  that 
House  was  recorded  in  the  public  newspa- 
pers, but  it  was  the  practice  of  two  noble 
PeerSy  having  a  sort  of  semi-official  posi- 
tion, to  make  out  a  list  of  divisions,  which 
appeared  first  of  all  in  the  newspapers, 
and  afterwards  in  Hansard,  It  might  be 
said  by  some  that  there  was  no  occasion 
to  publish  the  divisions  in  their  Lordships' 
House,  as  their  Lordships  represented  no 
constituencies.  Nobody,  at  any  rate, 
would  deny  that  their  Lordships  were 
amenable  to  public  opinion.  However,  the 
same  argument  did  not  apply  to  Commit- 
tees, as  they  were  composed  oi  Peers  dele- 
gated by  their  Lordships;  and  it  was  de- 
sirable that  their  Lordships  should  know 
how  the  majority  and  minority  were  com- 
posed. He  recollected  that  Jn  one  of  the 
2  M  2  ^  ^ 
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most  numerously  attended  Committees  of 
that  House  a  Report  was  prepared  by  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  as  representing 
the  opinions  of  the  then  existing  Govern- 
ment.  Now,  whether  that  Report  was 
wrong  or  right,  as  it  was  in  conformity 
with  the  existing  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject, some  record  of  it  ought  to  have  been 
retained;  and  it  surely  would  have  been 
of  interest  to  their  Lordships  and  the  pub- 
lic to  know  what  it  contained,  and  what 
the  opinion  of  the  minority  was  on  the 
subject  to  which  it  refen-ed.  It  was  also 
of  importance  to  know  in  what  way  par- 
ticular paragraphs  and  recommendations  in 
a  report  were  carried — whether  by  a  large 
or  small  majority,  and  in  what  way  the 
Members  voted;  for  it  might  happen  that 
their  Lordships  would  not  give  the  same 
weight  to  the  views  of  persons  forming  the 
majority  which  they  did  to  those  of  the 
minority.  When  examined  before  the 
Committee  to  which  he  had  already  re- 
ferred, Sir  James  Graham  stated  that  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  prac* 
tice  of  Committees  of  the  other  House  had 
been  productive  of  unmixed  good,  and  had 
proved  most  salutary  in  its  results — one  of 
the  great  advantages  being  that  a  minority 
had  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  ma- 
king known  their  views.  He  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  there  was  no  depart- 
ment of  the  business  of  their  Lordships' 
House  that  was  more  likely  to  do  credit  to 
their  Lordships  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
than  the  labours  of  their  Select  Commit- 
tees. From  the  knowledge,  the  experience, 
and  the  ability  of  those  who  usually  served 
on  those  Committees,  they  were  peculiarly 
fitted  to  go  into  the  investigations  for  which 
they  were  instituted;  and  as  they  ex- 
amined witnesses  on  oath — which  was  not 
the  case  in  the  Committees  of  the  other 
House — ^he  believed  that  the  publication  of 
their  proceedings  would  go  far  to  keep  up 
and  increase  the  estimation  which  their 
Lordships  held  in  public  opinion.  He  be- 
lieved the  opinion  of  the  public  was  very 
much  influenced  in  the  case  of  public 
bodies,  as  in  individuals,  by  what  took 
place  in  small  as  well  as  in  great  affairs  ; 
and,  if  their  Lordships  opposed  the  Reso- 
lution which  he  now  proposed,  it  might  lead 
to  an  opinion — which  was  the  very  reverse 
of  the  fact — that  their  Lordships  were  op- 
posed to  the  safest  and  most  necessary 
reforms. 

Lord  REDE SD ALE  objected  to   the 
proposed  Resolution,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  entirely  alter  the  character  of  the 
Earl  Oranville 
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Committees  of  that  House.  When  their 
Lordships  delegated  a  certain  number  of 
its  Members  as  a  Committee  to  consider  a 
particular  question,  the  Report  which  they 
made  was  the  Report  of  the  Committee, 
and  was  so  regarded  by  the  House.  Bat 
the  effect  of  the  alteration  would  be,  that 
everybody's  opinion  would  be  given  as  well 
as  that  of  the  majority.  He  would  cer* 
taiely  say  "No!  to  the  Resolution, 
though  he  would  not  divide  the  House  on 
the  subject. 

On  Question,  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  December  7,  1852. 

MxNUTSB.j  New  Mxmbbb  Swobn. — For  Peter- 
borougn,  George  Hammond  Wballey,  esq. 

PtmuG  Bills. — 1°  County  Rates  and  Expendi- 
ture. 

2*  Land  Improvement  (Ireland) ;  Leasing 
Powers  (Ireland) ;  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ire- 
land) ;  Tenant  Right  (Ireland). 

3^  Commons  Inclosure. 

POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION. 

Mr.  WALTER  hegged  to  ask  whether 
the  attention  of  the  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  had  been  drawn  to  a  case, 
reported  in  last  Saturday's  papers  of  a 
circumstance  that  had  occurred  in  refer- 
ence to  a  poor  young  woman  who,  in  the 
last  stage  of  pregnancy,  and  utterly  desti- 
tute, had  been,  as  was  alleged,  refused 
admittance  into  Lambeth  workhouse  ?  He 
wished  also  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man whether  the  Poor  Law  Board  had  not 
the  power  to  compel  the  Guardians  to  do 
their  duty  in  such  cases  as  that  reported* 
without  the  intervention  of  the  police; 
and,  further,  whether,  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  noticed  the  case,  he  had 
taken  any  steps  in  the  matter  ? 

SiB  JOHN  TROLLOPE  said,  he  had 
seen  the  report  referred  to,  and  had  di- 
rected inquiries  to  be  made  into  the  whole 
case.  Mr.  Hall,  the  Metropolitan  Poor 
Law  Inspector,  had  that  day,  by  his  in- 
structions, proceeded  to  Lambeth  work- 
house to  investigate  the  matter,  and  to 
report  the  result  of  his  inquiries  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board;  but  when  he  (Sir  J. 
Trollope)  left  his  office,  half  an  hour 
since,  Mr.  Hall  had  not  yet  returned.  So 
soon  as  he  had  possession  of  the  facta 
himself,  he  should  be  ready  to  state  them 
to  the  House.     As  _to  any  power  jn  the 
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Board  of  Gaardians  to  call  in  the  authority 
of  the  police  to  aid  them  in  their  duty,  he 
knew  of  no  such  power,  which  he  con- 
«eiyed  would  he  wholly  opposed  to  the 
entire  spirit  of  the  Poor  Law  Act. 

PARLIAMENTARY  PAPERS. 
Mr.  TUFNELL  said,  he  rose  to  move 
for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  distrihuting  a  selection  from 
the  Reports  and  Returns  printed  hy  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  amongst  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions  of  the 
United   Kingdom.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
said,   that   his    proposition   was   confioed 
to  a  selection  of  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
ports and  Papers — for  to  send  down  all 
those  documents  to  any  institution  would 
he  to  OTcrwhelm  it— as  the  Members  of 
the  House  were — ^with  a  mass  of  papers 
a  oonsiderable  portion  of  which  would  be 
utterly  useless.    Indeed,  he  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  principle  of  selection  ex- 
tended to  the  documents  printed  for  the 
use  of  Parliament  itself;  for,  though  no- 
thing could  exceed  the  value  and  interest 
of  much  that  was  printed  in  the  "  blue 
hooks"  and  papers,   there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  a  great  deal  was  printed  need- 
lessly.    From  1731  to  1800  there  were 
printed  110  volumes,  and  from  1801  down 
to  the  present  time  there  were  printed 
1 ,794  volumes,  not  a  few  of  which  might 
have  been  very  well  dispensed  with.     In 
1800  the  annual  number  of  volumes  print- 
ed by  the  House  was  20,  now  it  was  60. 
He  proposed  that  the  Committee  should 
lay  down  some  rule  as  to  what  institutions 
should  be  entitled  to  these  papers.     An 
institution,  for  instance,  ought  to  have  a 
certain  number  of  members  to  entitle  them 
to  the  privilege.  The  mechanics'  institutes 
had  taken  deep  root  in  the  country;  they 
formed  the  great  means  by  which  the  mid- 
dle classes  of  society  were  enabled  to  ob- 
tain intellectual  improvement;  they  were 
therefore  deserving  of  peculiar  fafour,  and 
many  of  the  highest  persons  in  the  land, 
and  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the 
age,  did  not  disdain  to  lecture  at  some  of 
them.     To  a  conference  held  last  year  by 
the  Society  of  Arts,  the  various  mechanics' 
institutes  sent  delegates.     The  object  of 
the  conference  was  that  such  of  those  in- 
stitutions as  wished  to  affiliate  themselves 
should  enjoy  the  advantages  which  such 
affiliation  would  confer.     He   understood 
that  since  that  time  230  institutions,  num- 
bering between  60,000  and  70,000  mem- 
bers, had  so  affiliated  themselves.    The 


next  thing  which  the  Committee  should 
consider  was,  whether  postage  should  be 
paid  upon  such  papers  as  were  sent  to 
them.  He  thought  that  they  should  exact 
some  trifling  postage.  The  Committee 
might  be  made  permanent,  and  should 
from  time  to  time  select  the  papers  that 
should  be  distributed  in  the  manner  he 
proposed.  He  also  thought,  that,  upbn 
the  dissolution  of  a  society,  these  books 
should  be  distributed  to  other  institutions, 
or  disposed  of  as  the  House  might  think 
proper.  He  was  desirous  that  full  in- 
formation should  be  given  to  the  people 
upon  the  subject  of  finance,  and  colonisa- 
tion. A  selection  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
ports and  Papers  such  as  he  proposed, 
would,  he  was  satisfied,  be  hailed  as  of  the 
highest  value  and  interest  by  the  institu- 
tions in  whose  behalf  he  spoke,  and  would 
tend  in  a  marked  manner  to  difi^use  among 
the  people  sound  political  information  upon 
all  the  great  subjects  of  national  concern. 
They  would  show,  too,  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  besides  their  atten- 
dance and  debates  in  that  House,  were  ar- 
duously engaged  throughout  the  Session  in 
the  development  of  information  essential 
for  the  public  service.  As  he  understood 
that  the  Government  did  not  intend  to  op- 
pose the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  he 
would  not  detain  the  House  further,  hut 
trusted  that  means  would  be  devised  for 
carrying  out  a  measure  which  he  was  con- 
vinced would  tend  to  rivet  more  firmly  the 
links  that  connected  that  House  with  the 
most  intelligent  classes  of  the  community. 

Mr.  EWART  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  distributinff,  gratia, 
under  certain  regulations,  a  selection  from  the 
Reports  and  Returns  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  amongst  the  Literary  and 
Soientifle  Institutions,  and  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom." 

Mr.  head  lam  concurred  most  cor» 
dially  in  the  object  of  the  Motion,  hut 
would  make  one  suggestion  which  he 
thought  might  add  to  its  utility.  At  the 
present  moment  there  was  not  only  a  diffi* 
culty  in  obtaining  the  Parliamentary  pa- 
pers on  the  part  of  those  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  them,  but  those  who  were 
able  and  willing  to  pay  for  them,  and  did 
not  know  exactly  how  to  proceed,  and  the 
places  where  they  were  sold,  frequently 
could  not  obtain  them,  because  the 
booksellers,  getting  no  profit  on  them, 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 
The  public  were  not  generally  Jkwiyre  of 
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the  low  price  at  which  the  documents  in 
question  could  he  had;  and  if  they  were — 
tnose  in  the  country  especially — unless 
they  had  some  friend  in  London  who  would 
take  the  trouhle  to  procure  and  forward 
them,  they  could  not  get  them.  What  he 
would  suggest,  then,  was,  that  the  terms 
of  the  Motion  should  he  so  altered  as  that 
the  inquiry  should  emhrace  the  question, 
whether  hy  any  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
selling  Parliamentary  papers  they  might 
not  he  circulated  with  greater  facility  than 
at  present. 

Amendment  proposed — 

"  At  the  end  of  the  Question,  to  add  tho  words 
'and  to  inquire  whether  any  alterations  should  bo 
made  in  the  mode  in  which  such  documents  are 
told  to  make  them  more  aeoessible  to  the  oom- 
nranitj/" 

Mr.  HUME  said,  the  qudstion  involyed 
had  been  decided  two  or  three  times  al- 
ready; and  he  must  remind  the  House  of 
the  boon  which  had  been  already  conferred 
on  the  public  hy  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee  of  which 
he  had  been  a  Member — to  reduce  the 
price  of  Parliamentary  papers  to  the  mere 
cost  of  the  paper  and  the  printing.  The 
price  fixed  by  the  Committee  was  \d,  per 
sheet,  because  they  supposed  that  no  one 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  information 
therein  contained  would  object  to  so  small 
an  expenditure.  The  Committee  found 
that  the  House  had  two  millions  and  a  half 
of  valuable  papers  locked  up,  which  were 
of  no  use  to  them,  and  were  only  costing 
the  country  a  great  expense  for  warehouse 
room;  and  therefore  it  was  the  House 
had  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  to  sell  them  at  the  mere  price 
of  paper  and  print.  He  fully  agreed  in 
the  desirableness  of  giving  every  publicity 
to  all  the  information  that  came  before  the 
House,  and  which  could  not  be  collected 
by  any  other  means;  and  it  was  upon  that 
principle  that  he  had  always  been  favour- 
able to  removal  of  the  tax  on  newspapers. 
He  was  pleased  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  brought  the  subject  forward;  luid  he 
could  not  help  pressing  on  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  if  he  was  sincere 
in  the  speech  he  had  made  last  night, 
there  was  a  tax  which  he  might  take  off, 
and  which  would  have  the  effect  of  adding 
greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people. 
Let  the  local  newspapers,  so  long  as  they 
were  confined  to  their  own  locality,  be  free 
from  stamps,  and  only  let  them  be  stamp- 
ed when  they  were  sent  through  the  post. 
He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  would 
Mr.  Headhm 


not  only  support  this  Motiotti  but  take  into 
his  consideration  such  a  means  of  spread* 
ing  knowledge  as  would  be  the  result  cS 
such  a  plan,  with  regard  to  looal  newa^ 
papers,  as  he  suggested. 

Mr.  MONCKTON  MILNBS  said,  ho 
rose  to  confirm  the  observation  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  fleadlam),  for 
it  was  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  generally 
known  that  Parliamentary  papers  were  to 
be  bought  freely,  and  at  a  very  low  prioe 
*— indeed,  it  was  generally  sapposed  that 
they  could  not  be  obtained  at  all  without 
the  intervention  of  a  Member  of  that 
House.  He  had  himself  had  many  appli- 
cations to  him  by  persons  to  assist  them 
in  procuring  them,  who  were  unaware  that 
they  could  get  them  so  easily.  He  wished 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  bis 
dislike  to  the  change  which  had  been  made 
in  the  form  of  the  reports  of  the  House* 
The  good  old  large  orthodox  folio  had 
been  abolished,  and  a  little^  thick,  dumpy 
volume  substituted,  which  Wds  far  less 
convenient,  for  by  turning  over  a  folio 
page  yott  could  see  at  a  glance  whether 
there  was  anything  in  it  which  you  wanted 
to  read,  while  in  a  small  volume  you  took 
twice  the  time  in  finding  it  out.  He  quite 
agreed  in  the  proposal  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  and  he  only  hoped  that  if  tho 
papers  of  the  House  were  to  be  more 
largely  circulated,  that  Committees  would 
be  more  careful  as  to  the  extent  of  quee* 
tions  that  were  put,  so  as  to  avoid  collect- 
ing together,  as  was  now  the  case,  a  quan* 
tity  of  unreadable  stuff. 

Mr.  forte  SCUE,  as  one  who  took  a 
strong  interest  in  mechanics'  institutes, 
heggeA  to  thank  his  right  hon.  Friend  for 
this  attempt  to  extend  a  new  class  of 
reading  to  them.  It  was  said,  that  judg- 
ing from  the  decline  in  the  oirculatton  of 
Ghamhm's^i  Journal,  the  Pmnp  Magauineg 
and  similar  publications,  the  principal  ready- 
ing the  working  classes  now  cared  for 
was  political;  and  if  that  were  so,  care 
should  be  taken  that  that  kind  of  reading 
should  be  of  the  best  quality.  He  cordis 
ally  approved  of  the  Motion,  as  he  thought 
the  perusal  of  these  papers  would  show 
the  working  classes  that  more  was  done  in 
the  House  than  mere  talking  and  debating, 
and  the  information  contained  in  them 
would  tend  to  correct  many  orude  and  mis^ 
chievous  ideas. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  BXCHB* 
QUER  said,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Parliamentary  literature  of  this  country 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feature 
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6f  the  Intell^otQal  d^telopmeiit  of  tho  ag4 
in  which  we  lited*     He  helieyed  we  could 
not  teore  ped^eotlj  AsoeHaln  lid  value  than 
by  eoupAiiiig  the  sotireeii  aeoeisible  to  ad 
hiatoria&  in  this  eotmtrjr  iome  titue  baok 
with  the  fesoutoes  at  the  cOffimand  of  any 
one  now  who  undertook  to  write  the  his-* 
tery  of  the  ootmtry  iu  whioh  we  lited«    If 
we  only  looked  at  the  hieatid  which  even 
80  great  an  historian  as  Mr.  Httme  had  at 
his  command,  we  should  find  him  often 
seatohing  through  several  aneiefit  Acts  of 
Parliament  to  discover  the  price  of  a  single 
aHicle,  whereas  the  statistical  details  which 
were  now  at  the  command  of  the  historian 
of  the  day,  threw  a  oomplete  light  upon 
every  question  connected  with  the  food 
and  the  meaus  of  subsistence  of  the  people. 
If  we  looked  to  manners.  If  we  looked  to 
the  means  of  Government  &ot  only  in  this 
oountry  but  its  dependenoieSi  aud  kdeed, 
to  all  those  subjects  which  ought  to  aflbifd 
the  materials  whence  the  true  history  of  a 
oountry  was  drawn,  we  should  fiud  that  in 
the  Parliamentary  literature,  which  had 
grown  into  importance  within  the  last  half- 
century^   resources  were   placed   in  the 
hands  of  public  writers,  such  as  never 
had  been  before  possessed  in  any  time  or 
country.      Neither   could    he    altogether 
agree  with  the  criticism  of  tiie  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Pontefraot  (Mr.  M.  Mikes),  on  the 
unimportance  of  any  portion  of  these  docu- 
ments.     It  would  be   extremelv  undesi- 
rable that  any  restrictions  should  be  laid 
upon   the    investigations   of    our   states- 
men; and  he  would  say  himself  that  he 
did  not  find  that  there  was  that  Weari- 
some  or  worthless  result  of  the  labours  of 
Committees  to  whioh  the  hon.  Memher 
had  referred  j  on  the  contrary ,  he  did  not 
think  it  possible  to  over-estimate  the  im^ 
portance  and  value  of  the  labours  of  I^ar- 
iiameatary  Committees.     He  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  (gentleman  who  oad  intro- 
duced the  Motion  that  there  were  few  in- 
stitutions in  this  country  which  ought  to  be 
more  encouraged,  and  which  tended  more 
to  the  public  welfare,  than  mechanics'  in- 
stitutions*    Thereforoi  so  far  as  the  Mo- 
tion befdre  the  House  was  concerned,  he 
should  offer  no  opposition  whatever  to  it, 
and  he  should  be  very  glad  if  the  Commit- 
tee should  arrive  at  a  practical  conclusion, 
whioh  oould  be  recommended  to  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  House.    This  was  all  he  could 
say  at  present,  because  he  felt  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee,  if  adopt* 
ed,  must  depend  very  much  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  arranged  the  details  of 


the  question*     He  did  not  think  that  the 
conditions  on  which  these  institutions  were 
to  obtain  the  publications  of  the  House 
should  be  of  too  easy  a  character,  but  that 
they  should  be  sensible  of  the  privileges 
they  enjoyed^      Among   themselves,   he 
conceived  that  the  privilege  of  receiving 
all  these  publications  as  a  matter  of  course 
rendered  many  of  them  insensible  to  the 
value  of  tho  documents,  and  perhaps  many 
volumes  were  never  opened  at  all  which 
would  be  studied  minutely  if  there  were 
more  difficulty  and  some  cost  in  obtaining 
them.     I'his  would  be  one  of  the  principal 
objects  to  which  the  Committee  must  give 
their  attention.     He  did  not  pretend  to  lay 
down  any  rules  in  any  way  to  guide  the 
Committee)  he  only  said  that  the  House 
Would  expect  them  to  show  that  practical 
good  Would  be  obtained  by  the  dissemina- 
tion, at  some  cost  and  trouble,  of  these 
papers,  and  that  they  would  give  their  par- 
ticular attention  to  these  points  of  detail. 
They  were  all   agreed  on   the   principal 
points)  they  agreed  on  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  publication  of  the  labours  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament;  they  agreed  that  it 
was  very  important  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people  should  become  acquainted  with 
the  most  valuable  and  recent  information 
which  these  publications  contained ;   but 
how  that  information  could  be  most  satis- 
factorily dissemihated  throughout  the  coun- 
try was  a  question  to  which  the  Committee 
must  give  their  most  earnest  attention ; 
for  he  Was  sure  that  the  House  Would  not 
sanction  any  proposition  of  this  kind  un- 
less it  conceived  that  great  practical  good 
would  result.     He  himself  had  expressed 
his  belief  that  it  would.     It  would  be  for 
the  Committee  to  overoome  those  difficul- 
ties   which   had   been    suggested,   which 
would  be  obvious  to  all,  and  he  should  be 
exceedingly  glad  if  by  assenting   to  the 
Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  conse- 
quences should  follow  which  should  by  one 
other  means— by  conveying  to  them  this 
Valuable  Speciesof  information-— elevate  the 
character  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BROTHBRTON  said,  that  by 
sending  the  volumes  of  Parliamentary  re- 
ports to  mechanics'  institutes  the  public 
would  have  greater  access  to  them,  and 
he  was  convinced  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  fully  able  to  appreciate  tho 
information  conveyed  in  them.  If  the 
people  were  seeking  political  power  it  was 
important  that  they  should  have  the  best 
political  education ;  and  as  this  country 
was  now  governed  by  public  oninipn,  it 
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was  most  important  that  public  opinion 
should  be  elevated.  He  had  had  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  in  the  public  libraries 
and  institutions  of  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford  how  those  publications  were  appre- 
ciated, and  he  had  received  many  commu- 
nications pressing  on  him  the  advantage 
of  having  those  books  circulated,  and  he 
believed  that  their  circulation  would  be 
productive  of  great  public  good, 

Mu.  HILDYARD  said,  that  in  the  town 
he  represented  there  was  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing the  funds  necessary  for  keeping  up 
mechanics*  institutions,  and  he  believed  it 
was  so  elsewhere  ;  and  as  the  best  mode 
of  securing  such  funds  was  by  increasing 
the  honorary  members,  he  begged  to  sug- 
gest that  in  the  selection  of  Parliamentary 
papers  which  were  sent  to  mechanics'  in- 
stitutions, regard  should  be  had  not  merely 
to  such  as  would  be  interesting  to  me- 
chanics alone,  but  to  the  class  above  them; 
and  when  it  was  known  that  mechanics' 
institutions  were  the  depositories  of  Par- 
liamentary papers,  the  number  of  hono- 
rary members  would  be  increased. 

Question,  "  That  those  words  be  there 
added,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointed — 

"  To  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  distribnting, 
gratis,  under  certain  regulations,  a  selection  from 
the  Reports  and  Returns  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  amongst  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institutions,  and  Mechanics'  Institutes, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  to  in- 
quire whether  any  alteration  should  be  made  in 
the  mode  in  which  such  documents  are  sold  to 
make  them  more  accessible  to  the  oonmiunity.*' 

PARTNERSHIPS  OF  LIMITED  LIABILITY— 

THX  NORTH  AMXRICAN  8CBXW  STSAM-BHIP  COICPANT. 

Mr.  W.  brown  roso  to  move  for  co- 
pies of  all  applications  made  by  the  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  and  North  American  Screw 
Steam-ship  Company  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  a  charter,  and  of  all  correspon- 
dence between  the  said  company  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject  thereof;  and 
of  all  letters,  memorials,  and  other  com- 
munications received  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  from  other  persons,  companies,  and 
associations  relating  to  such  application. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  (who  was  very  imper- 
fectly heard)  observed,  that  his  Motion 
arose  out  of  a  feeling  that  injustice  might 
be  done  in  consequence  of  an  application 
which  .  had  b(;en  made  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  by  the  London,  Liverpool,  and  North 


American  Screw  Steam-ship  Compaiiy  to 
grant  them  a  charter,  limiting  the  indivi- 
dual liability  of  the  shareholders.  Those 
on  whose  behalf  he  spoke,  considering  that 
this  would  be  a  very  dangerous  precedent^ 
sought  no  such  privileges  for  themselves. 
They  considered  that  it  would  be  a  direct 
interference  with  private  enterprise,  and  a 
direct  violation  of  the  principle  that  unre- 
stricted competition  should  be  the  policy 
of  nations.  They  deemed  it  to  be  most 
important  that  the  Government  should  not 
grant  to  one  class  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects privileges  which  were  not  enjoyed  by 
all,  when  no  necessity  was  made  out  for 
such  a  course.  It  could  not  be  denied  that 
an  immense  amount  of  the  shipping  of  the 
United  Emgdom  was  already  engaged  in 
the  trade  which  was  now  sought  to  l^  mo- 
nopolised. Already  screw  steam-ships 
were  trading,  and  many  others  were  being 
built  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  on. 
Cunard's  line  iJone  had  several  vessels  of 
this  description  on  the  stocks,  and  none  of 
these  sought  any  exclusive  benefits  or  pri- 
vileges. His  views  upon  tins  suliject  were 
fully  set  forth  in  a  memorial  from  the  ship- 
owners of  Liverpool  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  with  the  permission  of  the  House  he 
would  read : — 

*'  The  Memorial  of  the  undersigned  Shipowners 
of  the  Port  of  Liverpool, 

"  Sheweth —  That  your  Memorialists  have  ob- 
served that  an  application  by  the  London,  Ldver- 
pool,  and  North  American  Screw  Steam-ship 
Company,  for  a  Charter,  with  limited  Liability, 
is  still  under  the  consideration  of  your  Honour- 
able Board. 

**  That  your  Memorialists  haye  an  immense 
stake  in  the  Shipping  of  this  country,  and  they 
haye  embarked  their  capital  therein,  willing  to 
incur  all  the  responsibilities  and  risks  of  Shipow- 
ners, to  the  fullest  amount  of  individual  liability, 
and  content  to  compete,  fidrly  and  freely,  one 
with  another,  like  any  other  unprivileged  class  of 
British  Traders. 

"  That  to  encourage  by  a  Charter,  with  Limited 
Liability,  a  body  of  Speculators  to  compete  with 
your  Memorialists,  at  a  very  small  risk  to  them- 
selyes,  and  to  deprive  your  Memorialists  of  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  that  trade  which  has  been 
oreatedbytheir  industry  and  perseyeranoe  through 
all  difBculties  and  disadyantages,  would  not  only 
be  most  uigust  and  ii^urious  to  your  Memorialists, 
but  a  great  discouragemeot  to  all  future  priyate 
enterprise. 

**  That  the  granting  of  such  a  Charter  is  not 
called  for  by  any  pubuo  necessity  at  the  present 
time  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  your 
Memorialists  and.othM^i  engaged  in  Shipping  are 
not  discouraged  (as  they  will  h^  if  such  a  Charter 
as  the  one  sought  for  ia  granted),  an  almost  un- 
limited amount  of  Capital  will,  in  a  few  years,  be 
invested  in  Screw  and  other  Steam-ships,  to  trade 
between  this  Country  and  North  America. 

'*  That  it  is  only  by  enoooragmg^  free  and  nn- 
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because  they  had  no  limited  liability.     It 
was  different  with  French  bills,  for  they 
had  no  knowledge  in  foreign  countries  of 
who  the  partners  were,  or  to  what  extent 
limited  liability  would  operate  against  ns, 
and  consequently  they  were  in  worse  credit 
than  we,  and  we  should  preserve  our  Wan- 
tage ground  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
and  not  impair  it.     There  was  nothing,  he 
said,  of  which  the  House  should  be  so 
jealous  as  the  introduction   of  a  system 
which,  under  the  name  of  joint-stock  com- 
panies, would  interfere  with  the  commercial 
credit  of  this  great  country.     He  hoped, 
therefore,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  grant  the  papers  which  he 
had  moved  for,  in  order  that  those  gentle- 
men who  considered  that  it  would  be  unwise 
in  Government  to  grant  the  privileges  that 
were  now  asked  for  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  on  what  ground  they  were 
sought,  and   of  answering  the  argument 
that  might  have  been  put  forward  on  their 
behalf,  which  he  had  no  doubt  could  be  done 
in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory  to  the  Oo- 
vemment.  He  hoped  the  Government  would 
not  in  this  case  depart  from  the  Resolution 
which  the  House  had  agreed  to  only  a  few 
nights  ago,  by  a  majority  of  nearly  five  hun- 
dred, that  unrestricted  competition  should 
be  the  policy  of  this  country,  which  for- 
bade special  privileges  to  any  company.   It 
was  an  important  fact,  that  many  of  the 
States  of  America,  which,  prior  to  I837» 
granted  charters  of  limited  liability  to  their 
banks,  had  found  them  productive  of  such 
serious  consequences  that  they  had  refused 
to  renew  them  on  the  same  terms.    In  the 
State  of  New  York  they  required  caution 
money ;  in  some  other  States  they  made 
the  stockholders  liable  for  more  than  the 
amount  of  their  stock .    When  these  shrewd 
people   were  retracing  their  steps    from 
known  evils,  he  trusted  this  country  would 
not  allow  that  most  important  element — 
credit — which  had  contributed  so  much  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  to  be  im- 
paired by  granting  charters  of  limited  lia- 
bility.    At  the  same  time  he  did  not  deny 
that,  with  places  very  remote,  where  the 
undertaking  was  speculative,   and  where 
private  capital  was  inadequate  to  the  under- 
taking, but  where  it  was  of  importance  to 
the  nation  to  have  a  quick  and  safe  postal 
communication,  to  encourage  a  new  trade 
charters  might  be  granted  as  the  excep- 
tion, but  not  as  the  rule.     But  none  of 
these  requirements  were  necessary  in  the 
North  American  trade.     There  was  abun- 


privileged  competition  between  Shipowners,  not 
fitTOuring  one  class  or  body  more  than  another, 
that  this  Country  can  continue  to  experience  the 
benefit  of  a  still  further  extension  of  Naatioal 
aoience,  and  of  sucoossive  Mechanical  improve- 
mants  oonneeted  with  Steam-ships  and  Ship- 
building generally,  such  as  of  late  years  have 
oontributed  so  much  to  the  public  convenience 
and  advantage." 

The  hon.  Member  then  proceeded  to  state 
his  surprise  that  a  banker,  one  of  the  hon. 
Members  for  the  City  of  London,  had  ac- 
companied that  deputation  who  were  seek- 
ing to  obtain  for  their  company  limited  lia- 
bility. He  presumed  it  was  merely  to  in- 
troduce his  constituents  to  the  right  hon. 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  for 
DO  man  knew  better  than  he  (Mr.  Master- 
man)  if  a  Joint  Stock  Company  wished  to 
open  an  account  with  a  London  banker,  if 
he  found  connected  with  it  men  of  great 
wealth  and  respectability,  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  whole  amount  of  their 
fortunes,  there  was  no  difficulty;  but,  let 
the  veiT  same  men  be  united  in  a  Joint 
Stock  Company  with  limited  liability,  and 
seek  to  do  business  with  them,  prudence 
would  make  him  view  the  account  very 
differently.  He  thought  it  would  not  be 
disputed  that  Joint  Stock  Companies  ne- 
cessarily carried  on  their  business  more 
expensively  and  with  less  economy  than 
private  individuals;  and  where  they  were 
chartered  with  limited  liability,  in  any 
trade,  they  discouraged  private  compe- 
tition. And  what  was  the  effect  ?  If 
they  were  successful,  the  public  must  pay 
more  for  their  services;  if  they  were  not 
able  to  pay  their  debts,  their  creditors  must 
suffer,  as  they  had  no  claim  op  the  private 
fortunes  of  the  partners.  As  credit  was 
one  of  the  elements  of  the  power  and 
greatness  of  this  country,  anything  that 
impaired  it  in  the  least  was  a  positive  in- 
jury to  the  State.  Here,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  England,  railroads, 
and  a  few  marine  companies,  where  the 
funds  required  were  too  large  for  individual 
means,  or  where  the  nature  of  the  under- 
taking was  of  great  benefit  to  the  State, 
but  of  doubtful  or  speculative  advantage  to 
the  stockholders,  had  charters  of  limited 
liability  been  granted.  Here  were  cases 
made  out,  but  there  was  none  for  Canada. 
Look  at  France,  where  limited  liability  was 
common.  The  credit  of  France,  compared 
with  that  of  England  in  foreign  nations, 
could  not  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  day. 
He  knew,  from  his  own  experience,  that, 
in  the  worst  of  times,  bills  on  England, 
with  respectable  drawers,  were  saleable, 


dance  of  money  seeking  employment  eveiy- 
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wbere  iliftt  there  was  the  least  ptospeot  of 
turtiing  it  to  aoeoiint  even  for  a  moderate 
returtii  He  admitted  that  the  Board  of 
TfAde  had  a  difficulty  to  contend  with, 
where  snoh  oontradiotorj  riews  were  im- 
pressed on  the  right  hon.  President;  but 
forty  years'  ezperienee  in  business  had  con- 
vinced him  of  the  danger  that  would  arise 
from  granting  charters  of  limited  liability. 
For  these  reasonsi  he  hoped  the  returns 
would  not  be  refused,  because  limited  lia- 
bility would  impair  the  general  credit  of 
the  nation ;  beonuse  it  would  injure  most 
important  interests,  without  any  corre- 
sponding benefit  to  the  State;  because  there 
Were  ample  funds  to  meet  the  requirements 
in  question)  and  because  we  had  already  a 
most  efficient  postal  oommunioation  by  the 
CttHftrd  linS)  which  had  ho  special  priri- 
legeft  of  limited  liability.  All  this  showed 
that  the  Joint-stock  company  in  question 
had  no  Ipeoiid  case  that  ought  to  induce 
the  Gorernment  to  meet  their  views.  Hav- 
ing itiited  his  opinions,  he  would  trouble 
the  House  no  fUrther  than  to  thank  them 
for  the  indulgenee  they  had  Recorded  to 
him.  To  the  hon.  Member  for  Kidder- 
ffiihuter,  he  (Mr<  Brown)  said,  all  he  want- 
ed Was  a  fair  field  and  no  fatonr,  and 
that  we  should  maintain  the  vote  of  unre- 
stricted competition.  To  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cork,  he  would  say,  that  wherever 
cargo  was  to  be  got  it  enabled  ships  to 
carry  passengers  cheaper  than  where  there  i 
Wal»  no  cargo;  but  as  his  object  was  to 
get  an  expression  of  the  opinions  of  the 
HoUfte,  rather  than  divide  on  the  Motioti  for 
papers,  he  would  withdraw  it;  at  the  same 
time,  although  there  might  be  a  difficulty 
ih  granting  papers  in  negotiation  With  fo- 
reign Governments,  he  saw  none  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  assured  the  right 
hoUi  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
that  his  asking  for  those  documents  was 
not  for  want  of  confidence  in  or  respect  to 
him,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  right  hod. 
Gentleman  would  decide  as  he  conscien- 
tiously believed  to  be  right. 

Mb.  GLAY  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  madCf  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  tber^  be  laid  before  this  House,  Copies 
of  all  applications  made  by  the  Londofa,  Liver- 
p6dl|  and  North  American  Screw  Steamship  Com- 
pany to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  a  Charter ;  and 
of  all  Correspondenoe  between  the  said  Company 
and  &oard  of  Trade  on  the  subject  thereof;  and 
of  all  Letters,  Memorials,  and  other  Commuhica- 
tions  reoeiFed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  other 
Persons,  Companies,  and  Assooiations  relating  to 
Bttoh  i^pplioation.'' 

Mr.  HBNLBT  said,  that  the  hon.  Oen- 
Mr.  W.  Brown 


tleman  had  been  kind  enough  to  remark 
that  he  (Mr.  Henley)  was  placed  in  a  diffi- 
cult position  in  the  office  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  hold ;  and  he  thought  the 
House  would  admit  that  the  hon.  Member 
had  done  everything  In  his  power— every- 
thing, indeed,  that  a  man  could  possibly  do 
— to  make  the  duties  of  that  situation,  not 
only  more  difficult,  but  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  fulfil.  What  would  have  been 
the  fair  course  to  be  pursued  by  any  hon. 
Member  entertaining  the  views  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  no  doubt  conscientiouslj 
held  on  this  question  ?  It  might  have  been 
open  to  him  to  have  waited  to  see  what 
judgment  the  Board  of  Trade  should  come 
to  on  the  matter;  for  he  begged  the  House 
to  understand  the  question  was  still  sub 
judice.  But  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Brown) 
— Who  claimed  for  himdelf  such  powers  of 
unrestricted  Competition — was  not  content 
to  leave  the  question  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  appointed  tribunal,  but  at  once  endea- 
voured to  bring  the  question  under  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  House-^for  that  was  what 
he  was  attempting  to  do  by  his  present 
Motion.  Surely,  a  fairer  way  Would  hare 
been  to  at  once  move  the  House  to  rescind 
the  power  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  grant 
charters  altogether.  That  would  have  been 
a  plain  and  intelligible  course — ^a  Course 
which  everybody  could  have  understood; 
and  though  there  would  probably  have  been 
some  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question, 
they  could  all  have  fairly  debated  it  on  its 
general  meritSi  But  he  must  contend-^ 
and  he  hoped  the  Houde  would  support 
him  in  this  view — that  it  was  a  most  un- 
fair manner  of  proceeding  to  raise  a  gene- 
ral question  of  this  vast  importance^  the 
question  of  limited  liability^-M)n  a  particu- 
lar case,  and  that  case  still  sub  judidH, 
But  tras  this  all?  In  his  short  speech  the 
hon.  Member  had  made  an  admission  whieh 
at  oUce  out  the  ground  from  under  his  feet. 
He  admitted,  he  said,  that  there  might  be 
cases  of  an  exceptional  character,  in  which 
it  might  be  proper  to  grant  charters.  But 
the  hon.  Member  must  excuse  him  for  say- 
ing that  he  and  the  other  gentlemen  who 
had  memorialised  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
this  subject,  hardly  condescended  to  notice, 
the  exceptional  cnaracter  of  the  preaent 
application  until  he  (Mr.  Henley)  called 
their  attention  to  it-^he  meant  the  Com- 
pany's proposal  to  open  a  steam  commu- 
nication with  Canada.  But  he  would  not 
enter  into  the  merits  of  the  general  ques^ 
tion  on  this  occasion — ^because  it  was  not 
on  that  ground  that  he  objected  to  granting 
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the  papers — although  the  hoti.  GetHleinati 
had  made  uae  of  some  argumonts  which  did 
not  bear  out  his  general  yiews — he  said, 
for  instance,  that»  if  limited  liability  was 
established,  persons  would  not  be  compel- 
lable to  pay  their  debts)  yet,  while  holding 
these  views,  he  said  that  charters  might  be 
granted  in  oases  which  were  exceptional, 
notwithstanding  this  result.  The  ground 
on  whioh  he  asked  the  House  to  resist  the 
Motion  was  this  s  The  matter  was  at  pre- 
sent sub  judiee.  If  the  House  ohose  to 
take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  let 
them  do  so;  but  while  it  was  sub  judice, 
he  maintained  that  the  papers  ought  not 
to  be  granted.  When  he  had  once  come 
to  a  determination  on  the  question,  he 
should  be  ready  to  produce  any  papers 
that  Parliament  might  call  for;  but  until 
that  was  the  ease,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  support  him  in  resisting  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAMES  CLAT  said,  that  although 
at  first  sight  it  might  seem  of  small  con- 
sequence whether  a  charter  was  or  was 
not  granted  to  this  company,  it  involved, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  yery  great  principle — 
namely,  whether  any  persons  under  any 
eircumstanees  were  to  have  special  privi- 
leges as  against  their  competitors  in  trade* 
If  this  charter  Were  granted,  what  would 
become  of  the  principle  that  unrestricted 
eompetition  was  to  be  the  governing  prin« 
ciple  of  our  commercial  legislation?  If 
this  charter  were  granted,  the  applicants 
would  have  the  advantage  of  limited  liabi- 
lity, whatever  that  might  be,  and  by  the 
amount  of  that  advantage  their  c6mpetltors 
would  be  restricted  in  their  competition.  But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Brown)  ought  not  to 
have  taken  the  course  he  had  adopted  nn- 
til  he  (Mr.  Henley)  had  decided  the  ques-* 
tion.  With  great  deference  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  begged  to  say  that 
it  wotild  then  have  been  too  late  to  agitate 
the  subject.  He  agreed,  however,  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  best 
course  which  those  who  thought  as  he  (Mr. 
Clay)  did  on  this  subject,  could  adopt,  was 
without  delay  to  bring  before  the  House 
the  question  whether,  nuder  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  the  commercial  prin- 
ciples which  the  House  had  recently  sane* 
tioned,  the  power  of  granting  charters 
ought  to  be  left  with  the  Board  of  Trade. 
He  believed  that  the  principle  on  which 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  hitherto  acted  in 
occasionally  granting  charters  of  limited 
liability  to  companies^  was  to  grant  them 
only  in  cases  in  wUeh  the  capital  wlw  of 


such  magnitude,  or  the  risk  so  great,  as 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  private  capital 
or  private  enterprise.      Now,  the  present 
case  fell  within  neither  of  these  conditions 
— the  capital  was  not  large,  and  the  risk 
not  unusual.      It  was  represented   that 
hitherto  we  had  had  no  steam  communica- 
tion with  Canada ;   and  that  was  true,  but 
the  reason  was,  that  hitherto  it  had  not 
been  found  profitable.    But  circumstances 
had  ohanged.     The  development  of  the 
screw,  by  diminishing  the  cost,  had  in- 
ereased  the  profit  of  such  voyages^  and 
private  enterprise  was  now  ready  to  enter 
upon  the  trade  in  question.     They  would 
only  be  too  ready,  indeed,  to  enter  upon  it 
if  they  could  get  the  bonus  which,  as  he 
understood,  the  present  company  had  se« 
cured  for  themselves^-not,  indeed,  from 
the  Board  of  Trade,  but  from  the  local  Le- 
gislature.     But,   supposing  that  private 
enterprise  was  not  likely  to  enter  upon  this 
trade,  and  that  it  might,  therefore,   be 
right  to  grant  a  eharter  to  this  company 
for  the  purpose,  that  would,  at  the  best, 
only  furnish   an    argument  for  granting 
a  special  privilege  for  a  special  purpose, 
but  not  for  granting  a  charter  to  a  company 
which  sought  the  wider  privilege  of  com- 
peting for  a  share  of  the  trade  with  the 
United  States  — in   other  words,   which 
sought  to  enter  into  direct  competition 
with  the  magnificent  service  by  which  that 
trade  was  at  present  conducted,  and  which 
would  be  injuriously  affected  by  such  privi- 
lege being  granted  to  their  opponents.    It 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  this  company 
had  less  than  the  usual  claim  for  a  char*- 
ter^  because  they  had  already  secured  a 
grant  in  their  favour  of  24,000i.*^namely, 
19,0002.  f^om  the  local  Legislature,  besides 
being  exempt  from  dues,  and  5,0002.  from 
the  railway  that  ran  to  their  port.    But  he 
took  his  stand  on  the  general  principle 
that  now-a-davs  no  body  of  men  could  be 
permitted  exclusive  privileges  against  their 
competitors  in  trade.     At  the  time  when 
the  power  of  granting  charters  of  limited 
liability  was  conferred  on  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  principle  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition was  not  so  generally  acknowledged 
as  at  present ;  but  now  he  was  stronglv  of 
opinion  that  the  power  of  granting  char- 
ters ought  to  revert  to  Parliament — not 
that  he  distrusted  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
the  matter,  still  less  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  was  at  present  at  the  head  of 
it,    whose  attention  to  all  matters  that 
were   brought    before    him,    and    whose 
eourtesy  to  all  who  had  occasion  to  see 
Um^  erery  one  gratefully  acknowledged-^ 
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but  the  cases  in  which  charters  ought  to 
be  granted  were  so  few — he  greatly  doubt- 
ed, indeed,  if  there  should  be  any — but 
the  cases  at  any  rate  were  so  few,  that  the 
consideration  of  them  would  not  sensibly 
affect  the  labours  of  Parliament,  while  the 
importance  of  the  principle  which  they  in- 
yolved  was  so  great  that  Parliament  alone 
should  decide  as  to  the  exceptions.  If  the 
system  of  granting  charters  of  limited  lia- 
bility was  to  be  allowed  to  continue,  the 
logical  and  inevitable  result  would  be,  that 
we  must  adopt  the  French  system  of  part- 
nerships en  commandiU;  and  he,  for  one, 
was  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  could  be 
adopted  without  serious  disturbance  to  our 
commercial  system,  and  without  serious 
limitation  of  that  credit  which,  along  with, 
or  rather  the  rather  the  result  of,  our  capi- 
tal and  energy,  had  made  our  commercial 
enterprise  the  envy  of  the  world. 

Mb.  LOWE  said,  he  could  imagine  no 
course  more  inconvenient   than,  when  a 
matter  had,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  been 
referred  for  adjudication  to  a  specific  and 
responsible  department  of  Government,  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  while  the  matter 
was  still  undecided,  to  employ  itself  in 
debating  the  question  on  its  merits.     And 
therefore  on  the  claim  of  the  company  he 
should  not  say  a  single  word,  not  doubting 
for  a  moment  that  it  would  be  equitably 
and  properly  dealt  with  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  on  whom,  by  virtue  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  that  responsible  duty  devolved. 
Had  he  (Mr.  Lowe)  had  the  least  notion 
before  he  came  down  to  the  House  that 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.   Gentleman  (Mr. 
Brown)  had  involved  a  question  of  so  seri- 
ous a  character,  he  would  have  taken  pains 
to  prepare  himself  for  its  discussion  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  its  importance.     But, 
little  right  as  he  had  to  trespass  on  the 
attention  of  the  House,  he  could  hot  keep 
his  seat  and  hear  an  hon.  Gentleman  rise 
in  his  place  and  call  upon  the  House  to 
take  measures  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  eliminating  from  the  field  of  common 
exertion  a  formidable  and  new  competitor, 
and  yet  say  that  they  ought  to  do  so  on 
the  principle  of  unrestricted  competition; 
for  if  there  was  any  meaning  in  the  peti- 
tion to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  re- 
ferred, it  was  this — that  those  who  were 
already  concerned   in  the  shipping  trade 
with  North  America  were  anxious  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  not,  by  granting  a 
charter  to  the  Screw  Company,  raise  up  a 
new  and  formidable  competitor  to  share  I 


with  them  the  profits  of  the  enterprise, 
and  to  diminish  the  freight  and  passage  to 
the  consumer.     He  must  say  he  thought 
it  rather  too  much,  when  Gentlemen  came 
to  the  House  and  asked  them  to  interfere 
with  the  important  duties  of  a  department 
of  Government,  in  order  to  prevent  a  com- 
petitor being  introduced  into  the  field  of 
enterprise — it  was  too  much,  he  said,  to 
colour  such  a  Motion  with  the  name  of 
**  unrestricted  competition."     It  was  pre- 
cisely the  reverse.     The  law,  as  it  stood 
at  present — the  law  of  unlimited  liability 
— was    a    restraint    on    competition.     If 
there   was  no  law  of  unlimited  liability 
there  would  be  much  more  competition  in 
the  different  trades  than  there  now  was, 
and  many  articles  would  be  cheapened  to 
the  consumer.     But  it  had  been  the  law 
of  England  for  sixty  years  that  if  any 
person    entered  into  competition  in  any 
branch  of  trade,  he  must  do  so  under  the 
very  highest  penalty,  namely,  that  if  he 
were  unsuccessful  he  must  lose  his  last 
shilling  and  his  last  acre.     Was  this  a  law 
to  encourage  the  competition  of  capital, 
which  told  the  capitalist  that  whatever  he 
did  with  his  capital,  he  must  do  under  the 
very  highest  penalty — under  the  penalty  of 
prcBmunire — a  total  loss  of  his  goods — 
and  all  this  to  deter  him  from  embarking 
his  capital  in  trade !     That  was  the  pre- 
sent restrictive  state  of  the  law.     The 
House  of   Commons  had  been    recently 
asked  to  bring  their  financial  policy  into 
unison  with  their  commercial  policy,  and 
adopt  the  principle  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition; now  he  (Mr.  Lowe)  thought  thej 
would   do    wisely    if   they  followed     up 
the  same  principle  with  respect  to  legal 
policy,  and  swept  away  all  those  institu- 
tions and  laws  which  tended — ^as  this  law 
manifestly    did — to    restrain,    embarrass, 
and  hinder  the  competition  of  capital  in 
different  trades  and  employments.     What 
was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  empowered 
by  Act  of  Parliament  to  do?     What  he 
was  empowered  to  do  was,  jpro  tanto,  as 
often  as  he  should  see  that  a  case  was 
made  out,  to  break  down  the  present  fet- 
tering law  and  give  the  capitalist  power  to 
compete  with  other  capitalists,  without  the 
penalty  which  the  law  of  unlimited  liability 
attached  to  such  a  course.  The  provisional 
power  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade  was, 
in  reality,  a  power  to  remedy  the  injustice 
of    the    law  of   unlimited  responsibility. 
And  this  power  was  now  attacked.     It 
was   said   it  was   opposed   to  free  trade. 
What  had  been  its  results,  he  would  ask  t 
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Had  thej  been  unfruitfal  ?  What  was  it 
that  had  covered  oar  land  with  raibroads, 
and  our  seas  with  steamships  and  mercan- 
tile fleets,  except  the  power  of  suspending 
and  annihilating  the  law  of  unlimited 
liability?  But  it  was  said  that  such  a 
state  of  things  was  injurious  to  credit. 
That  was  the  concern  of  those  who  gave 
credit.  If  anj  one  should  think,  upon  con- 
sideration, that  the  credit  which  unlimited 
liabilitj  gave,  was  better  worth  having 
than  the  credit  which  limited  liability  of- 
fered, he  was  at  liberty  to  make  his  elec- 
tion. But,  on  the  other  hand*  if  he  pre- 
ferred the  credit  which  limited  liability  and 
publicity  offered,  he  had  a  right  to  do  so. 
It  was  for  the  public  to  decide  how  much 
credit  they  would  give  in  either  case.  It 
was  no  part  of  our  laws  to  settle  people's 
private  affairs,  or  to  interfere  to  prevent 
the  public  from  protecting  themselves. 
But  what  was  done  with  advantage  in 
France  and  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, might,  he  thought,  be  done  with 
advantage  in  this  country  also.  He  (Mr. 
Lowe)  trusted  that  the  day  was  not  far 
distant  when  Parliament  would  relieve  the 
Board  of  Trade  from  the  invidious  and 
annoying  duty  which  had  been  cast  upon 
it,  not  by  taking  away  the  power,  which 
had  been  so  beneficial,  of  permitting  large 
associations  with  limited  liability,  but  by 
leaving  it  to  every  set  of  persons  who 
wished  to  associate  their  capital  for  a  com- 
mon enterprise  to  do  so  without  having 
occasion  to  go  to  the  Government  at  all, 
or  spend  one  shilling  in  fees  or  stamps 
merely  (as  in  America)  by  making  known 
to  the  public  the  amount  of  capital  they 
put  into  the  concern,  so  that  the  public 
might  be  aware  with  what  they  dealt.  He 
must  crave  pardon  for  having  trespassed 
thus  upon  the  House,  but  he  could  not  sit 
silent  when  he  heard  an  attempt  made  to 
fetter  the  freedom  of  competition  under  the 
name  of  unrestricted  competition  itself. 

Mb.  ROCHE  said,  that  he  would  vote 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  if  he  per- 
sisted in  refusing  the  correspondence,  hav- 
ing confidence  in  his  exercise  of  the  powers 
entrusted  to  him.  He  would,  observe,  how- 
ever, that  the  company  had  put  forward  in 
their  prospectus  that  it  was  intended  to  open 
communication  between  Ireland,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States;  and  he  thought  the 
way  in  which  the  question  affected  Ireland 
had  been  entirely  left  out  of  consideration. 
It  was  a  point,  however,  of  very  great  im- 
portance. The  emigration  from  Liverpool 
alone  had,  in  the  present  year,  been  over 


200,000  persons,  and  no  one  could  imagine 
the  sufferings^of  those  individuals  from  the 
insufficient  accommodation  afforded  at  very 
high  rates.  He  hoped  the  Government 
would  not  forget  this  circumstance,  and  on 
them  he  was  quite  content  to  leave  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  between  the  con- 
tending parties. 

Mb.  BROTHERTON  remembered, 
years  ago,  a  chartered  company  which  is- 
sued 30,0002.  of  bills,  and  got  them  dis- 
counted by  a  number  of  shopkeepers.  The 
bills  were  dishonoured,  and  he  recollected 
meeting  the  representative  of  this  char- 
tered company,  who  coolly  said,  *'  We  are 
not  personally  liable;  we  are  sorry  for  you, 
genUemen,  but  we  cannot  pay  the  bills  at 
present,  and  we  are  not  personally  liable.*' 
If  the  company  had  not  been  chartered, 
they  would  have  been  under  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  paying  their  debts.  Be- 
fore charters  were  granted  he  thought 
great  care  should  be  taken;  for  in  the 
course  of  his  experience  he  knew  many 
companies — shipping  companies — which 
never  would  have  paid  their  debts  if  they 
had  not  been  personally  liable.  He  con- 
sidered the  principle  with  regard  to  these 
cases  to  be  that  what  could  be  accomplish- 
ed by  private  enterprise  should  not  be  sub- 
ject of  a  charter.  Conceiving  the  great 
object  was  to  have  a  discussion,  he  should 
recommend  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  with- 
draw the  Motion  under  the  circumstances 
which  had  been  stated  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

Viscount  GODBRICH  did  not  appre- 
hend that  there  was  any  ground  for  im- 
puting a  desire  to  eliminate  from  the  field 
of  commerce  a  new  and  powerful  compe- 
titor. All  that  was  sought  was,  that  there 
should  be  in  this  case  the  same  freedom  of 
trade  as  in  others.  It  was  not  usnal  to 
grant  a  charter  to  one  company  which 
would  come  in  competition  with  other  com- 
panies not  having  charters;  and  in  this  in- 
stance it  would  be  the  more  unfair,  because 
the  established  companies  had  sunk  three 
millions  of  money  in  the  undertaking.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Roche)  was  anxious  to  get  cheaper  freights 
for  Irish  emigrants;  he,  however,  did  not 
see  how  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  obtain 
that  object  if  he  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  company  which  by  these  special 
privileges  would  speedily  drive  all  other 
persons  out  of  the  trade,  and  thereby  raise 
freights  to  monopoly  prices.  The  objection 
to  the  Screw  Company  was,  that,  if  they 
obtained  these  privileges,  they  would  inevit^ 
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ably  efltabliBh  a  monopolj  by  exttngniBhlng 
all  competition.  He  ventured  to  believe 
tbat  tbe  establisbing  steam  communioation 
witb  Canada  was  only  an  excuse  for  an  at- 
tempt  to  engross  the  whole  trade  with 
North  America.  If  it  was  not  an  excuse, 
the  bonus  of  24,0001.  from  the  Canadian 
Government,  besides  special  exemption 
from  tolls,  would  surely  be  sufficient  to  in- 
duce them  to  do  the  little  thev  were  re- 
quired, namely,  to  send  one  ship  a  month 
at  first,  and  afterwards  oHe  ship  fort- 
nightly. 

Mr.  JAMES  MACQREGOR  had  cer- 
tainly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  a  memorial,  setting  forth 
the  claims  of  this  new  company  for  a  char- 
ter; and  in  doing  so  had  not  desired  to  estab- 
lish what  had  been  termed  a  monopoly.  The 
Iron  Screw-ship  Company  would  not  dis- 
place any  other  company  in  the  same  trade, 
for  he  understood  that  no  British  ships 
were  employed  in  the  Canada  trade  from 
the  port  of  London.  His  object  in  bring- 
ing the  memorial  to  the  notice  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  because  he  thought  that  to 
build  British  ships  of  British  iron  to  trade 
to  British  ports,  was  doing  a  public  ser- 
vice; and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
such  a  purpose  must  prove  generally  bene- 
ficial. If  Dr.  Johnson  was  right  in  saying 
that  a  ship  was  a  prison  with  the  addi- 
tional disadvantage  of  the  risk  of  being 
drowned,  he  thought  that  a  man  who  as- 
sisted emigrants  to  make  a  shorter  voyage 
did  a  service  to  his  country. 

Mr.  HUME  concurred  with  the  noble 
Lord  (Viscount  Goderich)  that  by  granting 
this  charter  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Henley)  would  be  violating  the  great  and 
important  principle  of  unrestricted  compe- 
tition. No  charter  could  be  given  without 
granting  exclusive  privileges,  and  no  ex- 
clusive privileges  could  be  granted  without 
interfering  with  individual  adventurers. 
When  a  great  work  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  congregation  of  an  immense 
capital,  which  could  not  be  obtained  with- 
out a  charter,  a  charter  might  be  granted; 
but  that  was  the  only  exception  which  he 
admitted.  But  it  was  not  usual  to  ask  for 
documents  pendente  lite;  and  as  the  Mo- 
tion, by  its  wording,  might  seem  to  oast 
BOme  suspicion  on  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  after  the  explanation 
which  had  been  given,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Brown)  would  withdraw  it. 

Sir  FRANCIS  BARING  understood 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Henley) 
objected  to  this  Motion  because  the  ques- 


tion to  which  it  referred  was  now  pending, 
and  he  seemed  to  consider  that  sufficient 
ground  for  not  laying  the  papers  on  the 
table  of  the  House.  If  any  public  incon^ 
venience  would  arise,  it  was  undesirable  for 
any  Member  to  press  for  the  prodnotion  of 
papers;  but  with  regard  to  foreign  afiairs» 
when  a  discussion  with  a  foreign  country 
was  in  progress,  it  was  not  proper  to  pro- 
duce the  papers  until  the  diiBCussion  was 
ended.  But  it  was  usual  when  questiona 
of  great  importance  were  pending  before 
other  departments,  to  produce  papers  and 
correspondence  on  both  sides  before  those 
questions  were  definitively  settled.  It  ap« 
peared  to  him  that  calling  for  these  papers 
by  no  means  cast  the  slightest  imputation 
upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he 
would  act  unfairly  in  discharging  his  duty, 
and  it  had  always  been  the  practice  to 
grant  such  information  unless  the  publio 
oonvenience  could  be  alleged  against  the 
concession. 

Mr.  HENLET  said,  letters  and  papers 
on  the  subject  were  coming  in  day  by  day, 
and  therefore,  before  he  saw  the  whole 
case  before  him,  he  thought  it  would  be 
inconvenient  to  lay  the  papers  on  the  table 
of  the  House.  As  the  whole  case  was  not 
before  him,  he  could  not  form  a  judgment 
upon  it,  and  on  those  grounds  he  oonsider* 
ed  it  inexpedient  to  accede  to  the  Motion. 
That  was  what  he  had  intended  to  express 
by  his  previous  statement.  He  still  thought 
it  was  inconvenient  to  agree  to  the  Mo* 
tion,  because  only  half  the  case  would  be 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  turner  had  been  surprised  to 
hear  an  hon.  Member  advocate  the  grant 
of  a  charter  on  the  ground  of  unrestricted 
competition.  The  company  came  for  pri- 
vileges not  enjoyed  by  shipowners  in  gene- 
ral, their  object  being  to  induce  a  number 
of  persons  of  small  capital  to  embark  in 
the  undertaking.  Unless  there  was  a  want 
of  capital  in  the  trade — unless  a  charter 
was  necessary  on  grounds  of  publie  utility, 
it  was  surely  unjust  to  allow  a  company  to 
overbear  private  individuals.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Kidderminster  (Mr.  Lowe)  said, 
the  law  of  unlimited  liability  prevented 
many  from  embarking  in  trade.  He  had 
no  question  such  was  the  ease,  and  very 
properly.  English  people  were  ouite  prone 
enough  to  speculation,  as  successive  panics, 
which  occurred  periodically,  proved;  and  if 
the  parties  were  not  liable  to  the  extent  of 
their  whole  property,  those  panics  would 
be  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence. 
They  all  recollected  the  American  panic 
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of  1837  and  1839,  and  the  East  Indian 
panio  of  1847,  wbich  were  traceable  en< 
tirelj  to  ezcetaive  speeulation.  He  was  in 
America  in  1837,  and  in  one  of  the  largest 
streets  in  New  York  there  were  not  two 
solvent  firms.  The  law  of  unlimited  lia«> 
bility  was  in  effect,  that  no  person  should 
be  induced  to  enter  into  any  engagement 
without  seeing  his  way  dear  to  perform 
that  engagement.  He  hoped  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  would  be  very 
cautious  in  granting  a  charter  for  any  ob- 
jeot  which  private  means  and  priyate  en« 
terprise  could  accomplish.  In  this  in- 
stance private  means  were  quite  sufficient, 
and  if  the  principle  was  adopted  in  this 
case,  every  large  proprietor  of  ships  in 
the  United  Kingdom  would  have  as  good 
grounds  for  demanding  the  same  privi- 
lege. The  effect  of  the  incorporation  of 
this  company  would  be  simply  to  raise 
their  shares  to  a  premium  in  the  market; 
and,  under  all  the  circumstances,  be  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  exer- 
cise great  caution  in  granting  the  charter. 
Mb.  R.  M.  fox  begged  leave  to  set  the 
House  right  with  regard  to  this  company, 
of  which  he  would  state  in  the  outset  that 
he  was  one  of  the  directors.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  was  anxious  to  obtain 
steam  communication  with  this  country; 
but  private  enterprise  had  been  appealed 
to  in  vain,  and  at  last  this  company  was 
started.  The  opposition  to  the  charter  did 
not  proceed  "  from  private  enterprise,''  but 
from  parties  who  received  from  Govern- 
ment 140,0002.  a  year  for  carrying  the 
mails;  and  it  also  came  from  the  Collins 
line,  who  were  strongly  aided  by  the  public 
money  of  another  country.  He  would  also 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact, 
that  the  incorporation  of  the  company 
would  enable  them  to  offer  very  great  ad- 
vantages  to  the  Irish  emigrant,  who  would 
avoid  the  miseries  of  going  to  Liverpool, 
and  might  embark  either  at  one  of  the 
western  ports,  or  at  some  port  of  call,  such 
as  Cork  or  Belfast.  The  fact  that  men  of 
the  highest  station  in  Canada  and  New- 
foundland (which  island  was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  this  matter)  were  connected  with 
the  company,  ought  to  have  saved  them 
from  the  imputation  of  an  anxiety  to  raise 
the  value  of  their  shares  in  the  market. 
It  was  a  handjide  undertaking,  which  was 
intended  to  be  carried  out  without  asking 
for  a  single  shilling  from  the  Government. 
A  contract  had  been  entered  into  with  the 
Government  of  Canada,  and  if  the  charter 


was  granted,  there  would  be  steam  com- 
munication between  the  two  countries  1  if 
not,  he  believed  that  Canada  would  go 
without  it  for  a  very  long  time. 

Ma.  y.  SCULLY  said,  it  might  be  a 
reason  for  not  granting  a  charter  in  this 
case  if  there  were  no  peculiar  faeilities 
granted  to  other  companies;  but  they  knew 
very  well  that  there  were  two  large  apd 
powerful  companies  who  were  largely  as- 
sisted by  this  country  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  consequence  they  had  a  mo- 
nopoly now.  He  wished  strongly  to  im- 
press upon  the  House  the  importance  of 
steam  communication  between  Ireland  and 
Canada,  which  appeared  to  have  been  left 
entirely  out  of  consideration. 

Mb.  HUDSON  said,  the  Act  of  Farlia. 
ment  left  it  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  whether 
a  charter  should  be  granted  or  not,  and  bia 
constituents  were  quite  satisfied  with  the 
sound  judgment  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  In  many  of  the  nrinci^i 
pies  laid  down  he  perfectly  concurred  1  but 
there  were  cases  where  it  was  most  de« 
sirable  that  limited  responsibility  should  be 
given,  but  the  Board  of  Trade  might  foster 
projects  which  did  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  private  enterprise.  He  thought 
that  private  enterprise  was  much  more 
likely  to  be  successful,  than  enterprises  un» 
dertaken  by  companies  managed  by  boards 
of  directors.  He  hoped  the  hon.  Gentle^ 
man  would  not  persevere  in  the  Motion  be 
had  made. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  HASTIB  was  of 
opinion  that,  if  the  President  of  tho  Board 
of  Trade  would  leave  the  matter  to  the  en* 
terprise  of  private  parties,  steam  eomrou* 
nication  would  be  established  not  only  be* 
tween  England  and  Canada,  but  between 
England  and  China,  Sorew^ships  were 
building  for  the  latter  trade.  Emigrants, 
he  believed,  would  be  as  well  accommo* 
dated  by  a  company  without  a  subsidy  or  a 
charter,  as  by  one  with  a  subsidy  or  a 
charter.  He  recommended  his  hon.  Friend 
to  withdraw  the  Motion. 

Mn.  W.  BROWN  said,  what  they  want* 
ed  was,  **  a  dear  stage  and  no  favour"  for 
any  company  whatever.  He  should  be  ex« 
tremely  sorry  to  ask  for  papers,  the  pro* 
duction  of  which  would  embarrass  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  If  there  was  any  nego* 
tiation  going  on  with  any  foreign  State, 
there  might  be  a  difficulty,  but  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  the  present  case;  but  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  pf  a  different 
opinion,  he  would  withdraw  the  Motion, 
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and  he  trusted  and  was  confident  that  he 
would  do  justice  to  all  parties. 

Mb.  JOHN  MACGREGOR  expressed 
his  conviction  that  steam  navigation  to  Ca- 
nada would  be  as  effectually  carried  out  by 
private  enterprise  from  Glasgow  and  Liver- 
pool as  by  means  of  any  charter  what- 
ever. 

Motion,  by  leave,  mthdrawn, 

COUNTY  RATES  AND  EXPENDITURE 
BILL. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  establish  county 
financial  boards  for  the  assessing  of  county 
rates,  and  for  the  administration  of  county 
expenditure  in  England  and  Wales.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  into 
the  details  of  this  Bill,  when  he  informed 
the  House  that  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
had  been  sanctioned  twice  during  the  last 
Session,  the  second  reading  having  been 
passed  without  a  division;  and,  there  hav- 
ing been  two  Committees  of  that  House 
who  had  paid  great  attention  and  given 
much  time  and  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion, he  thought  the  House  would  conceive 
that  the  mere  asking  for  leave  to  bring  in 
the  Bill  would  probably  not  be  opposed. 
It  had  been  remarked  to  him  by  a  friend 
that  he  was  surprised  that  one  who  had 
sat  in  that  House  so  long  as  he  had,  should 
undertake  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  especially  one 
of  so  great  importance,  and  containing  so 
many  clauses.  And  certainly  his  expe- 
rience of  the  difficulty  of  a  private  Member 
carrying  a  Bill  in  that  House,  somewhat 
justified  this  remark ;  but  he  was  encou- 
raged to  proceed  by  the  observations  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  other 
evening,  when  he  said  he  was  favourable 
(as  he  understood)  to  the  introduction  of 
the  representative  principle  into  local  ad- 
ministration. That  was  the  principle  of 
this  Bill.  He  proposed  to  give  the  rate- 
payers a  control  over  county  expenditure. 
He  did  not  propose  to  constitute  financial 
boards  from  which  the  magistrates  should 
be  excluded :  quite  the  reverse.  He  took 
the  security  in  this  Bill  that  one-half  of 
the  board  should  consist  of  magistrates;  he 
took  care  that  the  judicial  power,  of  the 
magistrates,  and  their  powers  as  to  the 
regulation  of  gaols,  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with  by  these  financial  boards.  He 
wished  as  far  as  possible  to  assimilate  these 
county  financial  boards  to  town  councils, 
and  to  give  them  no  more  power  than  was 
necessary  for  the  control  of  expenditure 


and  financial  matters.  '  He  would,  there- 
fore, now  not  trespass  on  the  attention  of 
the  House,  but  would  simply  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  certainly  twice  if  not 
three  times  brought  in  Bills  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  these  Bills  were  not  the  same. 
One  of  these  Bills  was  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  which  made  great  alterations 
in  it,  and  then,  if  he  recollected  aright, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  brought  in  an- 
other Bill  last  year,  which  did  not  contain 
all  the  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee. He  should  not  oppose  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill;  but  as  the  clauses  were 
not  explained,  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
fullest  power  of  expressly  disapproving  of 
the  second  reading  if  it  did  not  contain,  as 
it  ought,  a  provision  that  the  magistrates 
should  have  the  fullest  power  over,  and 
management  of,  gaols,  lunatic  asylums, 
and  bridges. 

Leave  given. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson  and  Mr.  Barrow. 

Bill  read  l^" 

SUPPLY— NATIONAL  DEFENCES. 

On  bringing  up  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply, 

Sift  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Stafford)  proposed  to 
raise  2,000  men  this  year,  and  then  the 
remainder  were  to  be  raised  in  April  next, 
if  they  could  get  them.  He  suggested 
that  if  they  could  not  raise  sufficient  men 
they  should  supply  the  remainder  by 
boys. 

Mb.  STAFFORD  said,  this  matter  had 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  it  was  their  wish  to  get  as  many 
boys  as  they  could. 

On  the  Vote  of  14,000?.  for  Iron  Ord- 
nance and  other  Projectiles, 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  there 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
number  of  guns  and  iron  ordnance  now  ly- 
ing at  Portsmouth,  Woolwich,  and  Devon- 
port,  and  our  various  colonies.  Now,  in 
the  Report  of  the  Ordnance  Committee  of 
1849,  he  found  that  at  that  time  there 
were  at  Woolwich  no  less  than  11»679 
serviceable  guns — ^great  big  guns,  from  a 
13-inch  mortar  to  a  9-pounder.  At  Ports- 
mouth there  were  1,456  guns  serviceable; 
at  Devonport,  927  serviceable;  at  Chathamt 
333  serviceable;  at  Plymouth  about  the 
same  number,  and  549  obsolete  guns;  and 
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479  obsolete  guns  at  Devonport.  Now, 
wljen  he  looked  at  Gibraltar,  which  was 
reckoned  to  be  our  strongest  fortress,  he 
foand  there  were  only  600  guns  there,  and 
^ihe  cost  of  sending  out  a  great  many  more 

funs  to  complete  the  armament,  was  only 
,0152.  They  were  now  called  upon  to 
TOte  14,0002.  Was  this  for  a  second 
Gibraltar  ?  What  could  be  their  intention 
in  asking  for  so  large  a  sum,  when  in  all 
parts  of  England  there  were  no  less  than 
14,961  seryiceable  guns ;  and,  taking  the 
repairable  and  unseryioeable,  no  less  than 
23,963? 

Resolutions  agreed  to. 
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TENANTS'  COMPENSATION  (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
Order  for  Secpnd  Reading  read. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mb.    Serjeant   SHEE   said,   that,   in 
bringing  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  the  course  which  he  proposed  to 
take  with  regard  to  this  Bill  ana  to  an- 
other Bill  on  the  same  subject,  which  stood 
in  his  name  on  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  he 
was  anxious  that  the  House  should  under- 
stand  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
had  undertaken  a  task  of  very  great  im- 
portance,  and    in   discharging  which   he 
should  need  all  its  indulgence.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  in  the  very  able  exposition  which 
he  gave  the  House  a  few  evenings  ago  of 
the  new  code  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  by 
which  he  hoped  to  resuscitate  the  fortunes 
of  his  country,   respectfully  noticed  the 
labours  of  an  hon.  Friend  of  his   (Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford)  who  was  long  a  Mem- 
ber of  that  House,  and  to  whose  exertions 
towards  bettering  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural classes  in  Ireland  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  handsomely  attributed,  as  the 
primary  cause,  much  of  the  credit  he  an- 
ticipated from  his  own  proposed  measures 
towards  the  same  object.      He  had  no 
wish  to  depreciate  the  efforts  of  the  right 
hoiu  Gentleman,  or  of  those  who,  agreeing 
generally  with  him  on  this  question,  had 
gone  before  him  on  the  same  path.     It 
were  ungenerous,  with  these  evidences  of 
his  learning  and  industry  before  him,  not 
to  thank  him  for  the  many  hours  of  anx- 
iety, snatched,  as  he  had  told  them,  from 
the  rare  lebure  of  a  life  of  no  ordinary 
toil,  to  be  devoted  to  the  intricacies  of 
this  question;   but  when  he  reminded  the 
House  that  in  the  years  1835  and  1836, 
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and  affain  in  1843,  1845.  1848,  1850, 
and  lo52,  Bills   were  brought  in  by  the 
late  Member  for  Rochdale,  recognising  the 
principle  of  a  tenant's  property  in  his  own 
improvements,  and  of  prospective  and  re- 
trospective compensation  for  them — a  prin- 
ciple which  was  now   tardily,  and   little 
more  than  nominally,  but  still  irrevocably, 
admitted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — he 
thought  that  hon.  Members  would  agree 
with  him  in  thinking  that,  when  any  effec- 
tual measure  regulating  the   relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  should  be 
passed,  no  matter  whose  name  might  be 
on  the  back  of  it,  the  chief  merit  would 
be  due  to  Mr.  Crawford.     It  would  be  im- 
possible for  any  man  who  was  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  not  to  have 
been  struck  with  the  unwearied  zeal,  the 
entire  self-devotion,  the  singleness,  and  sin- 
gularity of  purpose,  by  which  the  exertions 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  for  so 
many  years  were  marked.     He  was  a  man 
of  large  landed  estate,  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  duties,  the  rights,  and  the 
practical  management  of    real  property. 
On  his  first  entry  into  Parliament  he  en- 
gaged  in   an   endeavour  which,  if  those 
who  differed  from    him  were   to  be  be- 
lieved, must  seriously  compromise  his  pe- 
cuniae interests  as  a  landlord.     He  put 
forward  a  plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  his  countrymen,  the  first  clause 
of  which  contained  a  recognition,  as  be- 
longing to  others,  of  property  to  a  large 
amount  in  the  shape  of  farm-houses,  farm- 
offices,  and  permanent    improvements  of 
every  kind  on  his  own  estate.     He  con- 
tended that  the  law  and  custom  of  landed 
property  in  Ireland  had  produced  a  state 
of  things  so  unlike  the  state  of  things  in 
England  and  in   Scotland,  that  he,  and 
other  proprietors  circumstanced  as  he  was, 
had  no  colour  of  honest  claim  to  deal  with 
such  property  as  their  own.     He  declared 
that,  naving  practised  what  he  preached, 
from  the  time  he  succeeded  to  his  estates, 
he  had  thereby  greatly  advanced,  not  only 
the  prosperity  of  those  whom  it  had  pleased 
Providence  to  make  dependent  upon  him, 
but  his  own  pecuniary  interest.     He  de- 
monstrated thiat  the  national  disgrace  of 
perpetual  famine  in  Ireland,  and  of  no  re- 
medy, as  we  were  told  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman*  bemg  suggested  for  it  by  all 
the  Committees  which   received   evidence 
on  the  subject  from  1819  to  1845,  except 
the  getting  rid  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  not 
overpeopl^  country,   would  certainly  be 
removed  by  the  abundant  employment  and 
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increased  prodaction  which  must  result 
from  secaring  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
an  interest  of  property  in  the  creations  of 
their  industry.  He  (Mr.  Serjeant  Shee)  had 
read  and  studied  Mr.  Crawford's  Bills,  and 
the  other  Bills  that  had  heen  from  time  to 
time  hrought  into  that  and  the  other  House 
of  Parliament;  and  from  his  own  experience 
and  ohservation,  which  had  not  heen  in- 
considerable in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  from  the  reports  of  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  and  the  writings  of 
economists,  ho  had  come  to  a  conclusion 
on  the  subject — he  came  at  last  to  the 
conclusion — ^that  unless  the  Legislature  of 
this  country  was  prepared  to  break  up  the 
settlement  of  landed  estates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  family  provision,  which  was  thought 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  aristo- 
cratic element,  and  distributed  the  land  on 
the  death  of  the  proprietor,  they  would 
never  arrive  at  a  sound  and  proper  state  of 
things.  On  further  inquiry,  he  found  that 
Mr.  Crawford's  Bill  contained  no  provisions 
that  had  not  heen  sanctioned  by  the  accu- 
mulated wisdom  of  ages,  or  that  were  not 
comprised  in  the  laws  of  all  those  States 
which  had  retained  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  Empire.  Tn  every  line  of  the  Bill 
there  was  a  tenacious  anxiety  to  guard 
against  the  slightest  encroachment  ^n  the 
real  and  just  rights  of  property;  and  he 
observed  in  all  that  Mr.  Crawford  said  and 
did  a  steady  adherence  to  the  principle 
that  nobody  could  call  that  his  own  which 
he  had  not  either  purchased,  or  inherited, 
or  produced  by  the  exercise  of  bis  skill 
and  industry,  or  by  the  employment  of  his 
capital;  and  he  could  not  help  admiring 
his  (Mr.  Crawford's)  worthy  resolution  not 
to  surrender  one  jot  of  his  honest  convic- 
tions for  the  whiff  of  that  which  had  led  even 
honest  men  astray — the  gale  of  popularity 
— than  which  nothing  was  more  worthless 
when  it  was  undeserved.  It  might  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House  that  during 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament  a  great 
many  petitions  had  been  presented  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  known  as  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford's  Bill,  whilst  not  one,  from  any 
quarter,  was  presented  against  it.  How 
concurrent  was  the  feeling  in  Ireland  with 
that  Bill,  and  with  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Crawford  on  the  subject,  must  be  well 
known  to  the  House,  from  the  fact  that 
support  of  the  Bill  in  question  was  made  a 
test  of  public  usefulness  at  tho  last  elec- 
tion in  Ireland,  by  large  majorities  in 
almost  every  borough,  as  well  as  by  large 
bodies  in  every  county  there.  He  (Mr. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee 


Serjeant  Shee)  who  had  had  the  honour 
of  being  returned  to  that  House  by  the 
county  he  now  represented,  was  very  loon 
afterwards  called  upon  by  a  large  and 
influential  meeting  assembled  at  Dublin,^ 
at  which  Mr.  Crawford  took  the  chair^ 
and  at  which  some  fifty  Members  of  that 
House  were  present,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Bill  during,  what  was  hoped  to  be, 
Mr,  Sharman  Crawford's  temporary  ab- 
sence from  Parliament.  He  was  as  little 
disposed  as  any  man  could  be  to  take,  but 
a  week  after  taking  the  oaths  at  the  table, 
what  might  seem  the  unseemly  part  of  as- 
suming BO  prominent  a  position;  but  when 
he  was  asked  by  his  constituency — when 
his  consistency  was  in  question,  and  when, 
if  he  held  back,  it  could  be  urged  that  he, 
who  was  not  altogether  unknown,  at  least 
in  the  neighbourtiood  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  unprepared  to  advocate  in 
that  House  those  opinions  the  expression 
of  which  elsewhere  had  gained  him  the 
highest  honour  to  which  an  English  or 
Irish  gentleman  could  aspire — what  then 
could  he  say,  if  his  course  had  been  "  with- 
in the  eye  of  honour"  and  of  honesty  before* 
but  that  he  was  prepared  to  do  what  was 
requested  of  him  ?  He  had  ever  been  of 
opinion  that  it  was  unpardonable  for  a  man 
who  was  ambitious  of  Parliamentary  sta* 
tion,  to  broach  before  excited  multitudes* 
on  great  social  questions,  opinions  which 
he  did  not  in  his  conscience  believe  him- 
self able  to  justify  in  that  House.  Agita- 
tion out  of  doors,  the  ultimate  object  of 
which  was  not  success  for  a  worthy  cause* 
after  argument  and  discussion  here,  was 
in  his  mind  uQt  only  mischievous,  but  cri- 
minal. But  such  was  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject of  this  agitation;  and  he  having  been 
called  upon  so  to  do,  brought  this  measure 
before  the  House  with  a  true  and  loyal 
conviction  that  its  principles  were  just 
and  wise,  conservative  of  all  real  rights 
of  property,  and  conducive  as  well  to  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland  as  to  the  peace* 
strength,  and  prosperity  of  the  Empire. 
As  long  as  he  could  recollect — as  most 
Members  could  recollect — ^the  misery  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  had  occupied  in  every 
Session  a  large  portion  of  the  attention  of 
the  House;  ana  no  man  who  knew  any- 
thing of  England  or  Scotland  could  doubt 
that  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  earnestly 
longed  for  an  assurance  of  the  happiness 
of  their  Irish  fellow-subjects.  But  how 
came  it  after  all  that  their  benevolence 
failed  so  lamentably  of  its  results — that 
thoy  could  not  travel  a  stage  in  later  Irish 
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history  without  seeing  some  unsightly 
mark,  some  bulwark  raised  in  haste  against 
the  tide  of  sooial  disorganisation  in  that 
country — ^that  the?  oould  not  look  into  our 
Irish  legislation  for  the  last  fifty  years 
without  perpetually  meeting  with  an  Insur- 
reetion  Act,  or  a  Suspension  of  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  Act,  or  a  report  of  a  Oom- 
mittee  on  Outrage — that  almost  every 
Speech  from  the  Throne  spoke  of  turbu- 
lence and  insubordination  in  Ireland,  the 
resolution  of  the  Government  to  enforce 
existing  laws,  and  the  demand  for  more 
stringent  enactments,  in  constant  juxta- 
position with  the  announcement  of  Bills  to 
he  considered,  or  congratulations  on  Bills 
that  had  been  passed  for  enlarging  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties,  or  improving 
the  condition  of  that  country  ?  Why  is 
the  gaunt  spectre  of  Irish  misery  to  be 
for  ever  attendant  upon  Her  Majesty  when 
She  meets  Her  Parliament?  The  in- 
dustry of  Ireland,  owing  to  the  superior 
wealth  and  commercial  enterprise  of  Eng- 
land, was  confined  in  the  main  to  agricul- 
ture. The  farmers  and  peasants  of  France, 
Belgium,  Norway,  Prussia,  Lombardy, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
were  prosperous  and  contented  —  not  so 
those  in  Ireland.  The  traveller  passing 
rapidly  from  the  south  or  west  of  Ireland 
to  Scotland  or  England,  would  find  his 
heart  cheered  and  gladdened  by  the  com- 
parative prosperity.  Waking  as  from  a 
trance  in  the  Lowlands,  or  Perthshire,  or 
in  the  heart  of  England,  he  would  be 
amazed  at  the  vast  difference  in  the  con- 
tent and  happiness  of  these  classes.  Every- 
where, except  in  Ireland,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment be  democratic,  or  monarchical,  or 
constitutional,  the  just  earth  supplies  to 
labour  enough  for  the  enjoyment  of  supe- 
rior station  and  the  comfort  of  humble  life, 
except  in  Ireland — in  three  Provinces  of 
which,  almost  within  sight  of  the  shores 
and  with  ready  access  to  the  markets  of 
the  wealthiest  people  of  the  earth,  all  is 
difficulty  and  struggle,  a  frightful  contrast 
between  the  luxury  of  the  few,  and  the 
hunger  and  nakedness  of  the  many  — 
property  without  security,  industry  without 
encouragement,  commerce  without  credit, 
cultivation  worse  than  neglected,  a  restless 
longing  for  new  things  at  home  or  new  for- 
tunes beyond  the  seas;  besides  all  which, 
agrarian  injustice,  agrarian  discontent,  and 
all  the  horrors  of  agrarian  crime.  It  was 
vain  then  to  conceal  from  themselves 
that  an  ulcer  corrodes  the  vitals  of  Irish 
society,  which  mocks  our  legislation,  which 


our  remedies  have,  and  which  the  mere 
consolidation  of  statutes,  however  cnn< 
ningly  contrived,  the  increase  of  leasing 
powers,  or  the  giving  to  tenants  of  illu- 
soiy  guarantees  for  property  in  their 
own  improvements,  will  fail  to  reach. 
What  Ihen  was  the  remedy?  Some- 
times they  were  told  that  the  cause  of  all 
this  was  an  ineradicable  taint  in  the  blood — 
a  sort  of  moral  scrofula — which  disabled 
all  the  Celtic  race  from  persevering  toil  ot* 
profitable  labour;  but  then  there  was  the 
difficulty  of  the  French  and  of  the  Scotch, 
and  the  objection  that  Celtic  blood  entered 
largely  into  the  compound  of  that  wonderful 
amalgam,  called  the  Englishman.  Some- 
times they  were  told  that  the  religion  of 
Ireland  was  the  cause.  But  the  Catholic 
religion  was  the  religion — and  in  their 
palmiest  days — of  Spain  and  of  Portugal, 
when  they  were  mistresses  of  the  Indies; 
the  Catholic  was  even  now  the  religion  of 
France  and  of  Belgium,  and  of  the  Rhenish 
provinces  of  Prussia — of  Lombardy  and  of 
all  those  countries  which  they  were  told 
the  other  day  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sur- 
rey, so  much  excelled  the  English  in  all 
that  related  to  the  arts  which  adorn  and 
illustrate  life,  and  to  whom  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture  furnish  the  means  of  comfort 
in  every  gradation  of  society.  There  must, 
therefore,  he  thought,  be  some  other  cause 
for  the  misery  of  Ireland  than  her  religion. 
Perhaps  he  had  not  correctly  understood 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who,  he  imagin- 
ed, had  been  fiirting  with  Mrs.  Fry;  but 
he  could  only  make  out  from  him  that  the 
cause  of  the  unhappiness  and  misery  of 
Ireland  was  something  which  happened  in 
the  time  of  Sir  John  Davis — which  was  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.;  and 
that  then  some  inconvenience  arose  from 
the  system  of  middlemen.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  amiable  Colleague,  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  remedy  for  whatever  the 
something  might  be,  was  increased  em- 
ployment, increased  encouragement  to  in- 
dustry, and  (he  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said)  the  removal  of  every  de- 
scription of  religious  distinction.  But 
other  people  took  a  different  view  of  the 
causes  of  the  wretchedness  of  the  sister 
country.  All  the  foreign  writers  who  had 
thought  and  reasoned  on  the  subject,  and 
all  the  English  economists  on  whose  judg- 
ment any  reliance  was  to  be  placed,  as- 
cribed the  distress  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  the  extent  of  their  misery  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  people  of  foreign  countries, 
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to  the  existence^  in  those  foreign  countries 
and  in  England,  of  what  was  wanting  in 
Ireland,  the  motive  to  industrial  exertion 
which  an  interest  of  property  in  the  soil,  or 
inseparable  from  the  soil  they  cultivate, 
gives.  They  told  us,  with  Arthur  Young, 
that  the  magic  of  property  was  capable  of 
converting  a  barren  waste,  almost  a  rock, 
into  a  garden;  that  land  was  only  improved 
by  those  who  had  an  interest  in  improving 
it;  that  by  such  only  was  the  largest  amount 
of  produce  ever  extracted  from  the  soil, 
the  largest  quantity  of  labour  employed 
upon  it,  or  the  largest  amount  of  custom 
given  to  the  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and 
artisans  of  our  country  towns;  that  such 
people  and  their  children  were  the  best 
educated,  the  best  clothed,  the  most  obser- 
vant of  restraint  in  matters  that  concerned 
their  permanent  welfare,  the  most  attached 
to  home  and  country.  But  without  this, 
they  saw  a  country  peopled  by  a  brave  race, 
temperate,  attached  to  their  homes,  moral, 
and  religious,  reduced  to  such  a  condition 
that  our  neglect,  and  its  consequence, 
the  perennial  misery  of  Ireland,  were  a  re- 
proach to  Englishmen  all  over  the  world. 
All  this  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  Political  Economy ^ 
had  condensed,  when  he  told  us,  after  com- 
paring the  state  of  the  cottier  and  the 
farmer  of  Ireland  with  that  of  the  culti- 
vator of  the  land  in  every  phase  of  his  re- 
lation to  the  soil  in  other  countries — with 
the  slave  in  the  West  Indies,  the  serf 
in  Russia,  the  ryot  in  the  East,  the 
metayer  of  Tuscany  and  of  Portugal, 
and  the  free  labourer  in  England;  that 
**the  Irish  farmer  and  cottier  is  alone 
among  mankind  in  this  condition.  If 
he  be  industrious  and  prudent,  nobody 
but  his  landlord  gains;  if  he  be  lazy  and 
intemperate,  it  is  at  his  landlord's  ex- 
pense.'* If  that  were  true,  the  whole  mys- 
tery of  Ireland's  misery  was  solved.  Was 
it  true — not  now  merely  after  the  occur- 
rence of  a  calamity  which  would  have 
prostrated  the  energies  of  any  nation  upon 
earth;  but  had  it  been  true  during  the 
length  of  years  that  Ireland  had  been  a 
shame  to  England  ?  Gould  they,  upon  this 
authority,  account  for  the  difference  in  the 
condition  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  in 
Ireland,  and  in  those  other  countries  he 
had  mentioned  ?  He,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him  and  Mr.  Crawford,  thought  they 
could.  But  he  passed  over  that  inquiry 
for  the  present,  because  the  farmers  who 
live  in  comfort  abroad  are  in  great  part 
small  proprietors,  holding  the  l&nd  they 
till  at  fixed  rents,  as  their  own  for 
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ever;    and  the  measure  he  wished  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  Bill  of   the    right    hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  propose  to  do  for  the 
Irish   fanner  and  peasant  —  and   this  it 
would  be  well  for  English  gentlemen  of 
property  to  recollect — what  was  done  by 
the  first  French  Revolution  at  such  a  fear- 
ful cost  of  blood  and  suffering;  they  did 
not  propose  to  do  for  the  Irish  peasant  and 
farmer  what  was  done  for  Austria  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph  and  Maria  Theresa;  they 
did  not  propose  to  do  for  them  what  was 
done  by  Stein  and  Hardenberg  for  Prussia; 
they  did  not  propose  to  do  for  them  what 
the  Swiss  peasants  had  done  by  their  wise 
economy,  and  prudence  for  their  own  can- 
tons ;  they  did  not  propose  to  convert  them, 
as  their  brethren  in  the  same  rank  of  life 
abroad  were  converted,  in  consequence  of 
evils  similar  to  those  which  had  been  de- 
plored in  that  House  for  fifty  years,  into 
peasant  proprietors.     He,  and  those  who 
thought  with  him,  believed  the  existence 
of  the  tenant-right  accounte.d  for  the  dif- 
ference which  existed  between  Ulster  and 
the  other  three  Provinces;  and  thie  object 
of  the  BiU  brought  in  by  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford,  which  had  made  a  tardy  convert 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  was  to  lega- 
lise in   Ulster  that  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  prosperity  of  Ulster,  and  to 
extend  it,  less  its  abuses,  to  the  rest  of 
Ireland.     It  was  common  with  those  who 
opposed  this   measure  in   Ireland  to  at- 
tempt to  bugbear  its  advocates  by  say* 
ing  it   would   excite  the  hostility  of  the 
English  landed  interest  in   that  House. 
He  was  not  afraid   of  any  such  result. 
His    life  had  been  spent    among    Eng- 
lishmen;    and  he    said,    that   if   a  fair 
and  just  tribunal  was  wanted  for  a  humble 
man,  or  for  a  class  of  such  men,  they  could 
not  find  a  better  than  a  jury  of  English 
gentlemen.      He  was  satisfied  that  if  ha 
had  a  good  case  to  present  to  them  he 
would  get  a  verdict  in  his  favour;   and  he 
believed  he  could  satisfy  the  House  that 
the  disease  which  afflicted  Ireland  was  the 
direct  result  of  exceptional  laws  and  cus- 
toms in  Ireland,  which  could  have  no  ex- 
istence in  this  country,  and  that  they  were 
as  much  interested  in  the  remedy  as  in 
the  case  of  any  social  evil  which  affected 
their  own  condition.      He  would   satisfy 
them,  also,  that  the  cause  of  Irish  misery 
and  distress  was  one  they  could  remove* 
if  they  would,  without  in  any  way  violat- 
ing the  rights  of  property,  on  which,  he 
admitted,  all  society  must  depend,  by  the 
simple  application  of  well-known   princi- 
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plea  of  jurisprudence,  which  had  succeeded 
in  every  place  where  they  had  been  tried, 
and  would  succeed  in  Ireland.  And  here 
he  could  not  help  ohsenring  that  the  right 
hoD.  Gentleman  in  his  elaborate  speech 
had  carefully  avoided,  or  had  forgotten, 
the  very  point  on  which  the  question  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  S.  Crawford  turned, 
and  which  was  contained  in  the  maxim 
Quicquid  solo  plantatur  solo  cedit.  That 
maxim  was  taken  from  the  Civil  Law,  and 
had  been  adopted  with  various  qualifica- 
tions and  restrictions  in  the  codes  of  all 
modem  countries.  According  to  the  Roman 
Civil  Law,  the  man  who  let  a  farm  on  any 
but  a  plantation  or  improving  contract,  let  it 
with  all  the  appliances  and  conveniences 
necessary  to  enable  the  tenant  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  cultivation.  The  landlord 
was  bound,  in  the  first  instance,  to  deliver 
up  the  possession  of  the  farm  in  a  fit  con- 
dition to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
taken,  and  to  keep  it,  as  respects  perman- 
ent improvements,  in  good  condition  during 
the  term;  and  the  tenant  was  entitled  to 
he  reimbursed  the  expense  of  any  neces- 
sary repairs  or  charges  to  which  he  had 
not  bound  himself  by  a  lease,  or  by  the 
custom  of  the  country.  He  was  also  enti- 
tled to  remove  from  the  land  the  improve- 
ments or  fixtures  he  had  made;  or,  in 
case  they  were  incapable  of  removal,  and 
they  had  increased  the  revenue  of  the 
farm,  he  was  entitled  to  be  reimbursed 
the  entire  value  of  them  on  being  dis- 
possessed. By  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  the 
letting  of  farms  a  warrandice  was  implied 
on  the  landlord's  part  to  make  the  subject 
effectual  to  the  tenant — the  dwelling-house 
fit  for  the' occupation  of  his  famUy,  the 
stables  and  byres  for  the  reception  of  cat- 
tle, the  barns  for  grain ;  and  if  through 
decay  or  lapse  of  time,  without  undue  neg- 
ligence, they  fall  into  disrepair,  they  must 
be  rebuilt  by  the  landlord.  The  tenant 
was  also  entitled  to  be  remunerated  if  of 
his  own  accord  he  undertook  to  effect  such 
improvements  as  were  absolutely  necessary. 
In  England  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  had 
been  established ;  but  with  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  its  adaptation  to  the 
exigencies  of  agricultural  enterprise,  and 
the  promotion  of  justice  between  man  and 
man.  Agricultural  fixtures  are,  or  were 
until  lately,  irremoveablc;  but  the  invaria- 
ble practice  was  that  all  buildings  and  per- 
manent improvements  should  be  made  and 
kept  in  repair  at  the  landlord's  cost ;  and 
that  for  any  further  outlay  incurred  by  the 
tenant,  and  necessary  for  good  husbandry. 


which  had  not  been  exhausted,  or  was  in- 
exhaustible, he  was  paid  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country. 

It  would  be  needless  to  detain  the  House 
by  reminding  it  how  beneficially  this  sys- 
tem worked  in  encouraging  the  application 
of  capital  to  land,  and  in  preserving  the 
land  itself  in  good  heart  and  condition. 
The  confinement  of  real  property  to  few 
hands  lost  all,  or  nearly  all,  its  evil  by 
such  arrangements.  A  man  may  take  a 
farm  for  any. time  long  enough  to  allow 
two  or  three  rotations  of  crops  without  im- 
prudence. Husbandry  became  a  trade 
carried  on  with  all  the  advantages  which 
free  and  easily  disengaged  capital  gave  to 
the  adoption  of  the  suggestions  of  science, 
and  of  those  modes  of  manuring  and  re- 
freshing land  which  look  to  the  result  of 
several  seasons  for  their  reward. 

But  in  Ireland,  from  the  time  of  the 
Restoration — as  respects  three  of  its  pro- 
vinces— a  literal  translation  of  the  rule  of 
the  civil  law  had  been  in  force,  without 
those  qualifications  of  usage  and  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  which  in  other 
countries  made  it  tolerable.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  traced  the  unhappy  condi- 
tion of  the  agricultural  classes  of  Ireland 
to  the  days  of  Sir  John  Davis — the  reigns 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  ignor- 
ing, the  long  interval  between  them  and 
Mr.  Pitt.  The  wars  and  confusion  of 
those  times  were  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
much  misery,  but  the  real  origin  of  the 
evils  which  they  now  deplored  would  be 
found  in  the  wicked  policy  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  and  of  the  laws  which  were 
passed  to  perpetuate  the  wrongs  it  legal- 
ised. The  superficial  contents  of  Ireland 
were  calculated  at  about  12,000,000  of 
Irish  acres.  Of  these,  between  the  years 
1640  and  1695,  9,000,000  changed 
hands  by  confiscation.  The  Irish  Parlia- 
ments, in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  of  Anne,  and  of  the  first 
two  Princes  of  tho  House  of  Brunswick, 
was  composed,  in  the  main,  of  those  new 
proprietors  under  tlie  Act  of  Settlement, 
and  of  their  immediate  descendants,  and 
the  laws  passed  by  them  indicated  in  every 
line  the  feelings  of  men  who  lived  in  dread 
of  the  old  Irish  and  Catholic  interests  ris- 
ing up  once  more.  They  were,  in  fact, 
governed  in  their  actions  by  the  dictates  of 
a  merciless  fear.  They  thought  it  neces- 
sary, however,  to  find  some  pretext  for  dis- 
qualifying tho  great  body  of  the  Irish  people 
in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen  for  the  enjoy- 
inent  of  equal  rights,  and  this  they  found 
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at  a  time  when  the  English  were  frenzied 
hj  their  dread  of  Popish  plots  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Ireland.  They  f6und  that  pretext 
in  the  religion  of  the  people.  They  passed 
laws  professedly  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
popery,  hut  reidly  to  keep  down  the  native 
inhabitants,  and  to  render  it  impossible  for 
them  ever  to  rise  and  assert  the  rights  of 
which  they  had  been  despoiled*  There 
was  one  law  by  which  it  was  enacted  that 
no  Papist  in  Leinster,  Munster,  or  Con- 
naught  should  be  capable  of  holding  land 
for  any  term  exceeding  thirty-one  years, 
and  on  which  three-fourths  of  the  yeariy 
▼alue  was  not  reserred  for  rent.  The 
House  need  not  fear  from  him  any  disser- 
tation on  the  Penal  Laws:  "  sufficient  for 
the  day  was  the  evil  thereof;"  but  he  might 
be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  practical  degradation  to  which  the 
Irish  people  were  reduced  by  the  opera- 
tion of  these  laws,  some  of  which  were 
in  force  in  the  lifetime  of  Members  of  that 
House.  It  was  in  order  to  relax  the  seye- 
rity  of  some  of  these  laws  that  the  21st  of 
Geo.  III.  was  passed,  which  recited  that, 
whereas  by  the  8  Anne,  c.  3,  it  was  enacted 
*'  that  Papists  are  not  qualified  to  keep  any 
horse,  or  mare,  or  gelding  above  5L  value, 
which  has  been  found  prejudicial  so  far 
forth  as  the  same  relates  to  stud-mares,  be 
it  enacted  that  no  stud-mare,  kept  for 
breeding  only,  nor  stallion  kept  for  such 
and  for  no  other  use,  shall  be  deemed  or 
taken  to  be  within  the  intention  of  the  Act 
entitled  an  Act  for  the  better  securing 
the  Government  by  disarming  Papists;  but 
that  every  Papist  and  reputed  Papist  may 
keep  such  stud-mares  and  stallions,  not- 
withstanding the  said  Act  or  any  law  to 
the  contrary,  and  the  breed  or  produce 
thereof,  under  the  age  of  five  years  and 
otherwise.'*  This  Act,  of  which  the  provi- 
sions were  thus  mitigated,  remained  in 
force  until  the  21  &  22  Geo.  III.,  c.  24,  s. 
12.  The  notion  of  building  dwelling- 
houses  or  farm  offices,  after  the  fashion  of 
England,  for  people  for  whom  such  laws 
were  made,  or  encouraging  them  by  pro- 
fitable tenures  to  do  such  things  for  them- 
setves,  was  quite  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  a  policy,  originating  in  fear  and  hate 
of  a  plundered  race,  became  the  normal 
principle  which  regulated  the  arrangements 
between  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
soil;  and  it  was  clear  from  the  statute  books 
that  up  to  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  it  was  the  settled  and  sternly 
meditated  resolve  of  the  anti-Irish  Parlia- 
ment, which  sat  in  Dublin  during  the  great- 
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est  part  of  the  last  century,  that  die  great 
body  of  their  countrymen  should  be  denied 
all  interest  in  the  land  they  cultivated, 
should  be  confined  to  the  coarsest  subsia- 
tence,  the  worst  clothing,  and  the  moat 
wretched  habitations  possible.  Swift,  in 
1729,  remarks^ 

"Upon  the  detenfiliiatloa  of  all  leased  tn^e 
before  1690,  a  gentleman  thinks  he  baa  but  in- 
differently improved  his  estate  if  he  has  only 
doubled  his  rent-roU.  Leases  are  granted  but  for 
a  small  term  of  years.  Tenants  are  tied  down  to 
hard  conditions,  and  discouraged  from  cultivating 
the  land  they  occupy  to  the  best  advantage,  by 
the  certainty  they  have  of  their  rent  being  raised 
on  the  expiration  of  their  leases  proportionably  to 
the  improvements  they  shall  inake.  Thus  it  i& 
that  honest  industry  is  depressed,  and  the  farmer 
becomes  a  slave  to  his  landlord." 

"The  Catholics,"  says  Lord  Taafe,  in  IW, 
**  keep  their  farms  in  a  bad  plight,  as  they  are  ex- 
cluded by  law  from  durable  and  profitable  ten- 
ures." 

"  If  a  Papist,"  says  Lord  Macartney,  in  1778, 
*•  becomes  a  former,  he  shall  not  cultivate  or  im- 
prove his  possession,  being  discouraged  by  the 
short  limitation  of  his  tenure ;  and  yet  wo  com- 
plain of  the  dulness  and  launees  of  a  people  whose 
spirit  is  restrained  from  exertion,  and  whose  in- 
dustry has  no  reward  to  excite  it." 

Some  sixty  years  ago  the  laws  were  al- 
tered. But  the  system  had  become  in- 
veterate; the  disqualifying  Acts  were  mo- 
dified and  sent  to  Ireland,  and  forced 
through  the  Irish  Parliament  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  English  Government  against 
the  wishes  of  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
proprietors,  and  they  adhered  to  the  old 
system ;  they  continued  to  let  their  lands 
at  high  rents;  to  allow  no  tenures  to  the 
wretched  people  who  cultivated  the  soil; 
they  did  everything  to  retain  the  old  sys- 
tem which  had  pi*evailed  under  the  penal 
laws.  Their  mortgages,  their  family  set- 
tlements, their  jointures,  and  provisions 
for  younger  children,  were  all  arranged  on 
the  assumption  of  their  continuance.  The 
people,  awed  by  the  power  of  England, 
bent  their  necks  to  this  oppression.  They 
resigned  themselves  to  live  on  potatoes  and 
milk,  or  potatoes  and  water,  sharing  their 
resting-place  with  the  brute,  and  leaving 
to  the  few  proprietors  by  whom  the  land 
was  engrossed,  in  nearly  all  that  it  pro- 
duced, the  means  of  competing  at  the  seat 
of  empire,  for  the  favours  of  the  Crown, 
with  the  proudest  of  our  English  nobles, 
and  of  vieing  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe 
with  the  magnates  of  the  land.  Though  the 
laws  were  subsequently  altered,  yet  things 
had  changed  very  little.  He  fbund  in  a 
work  purporting  to  be  a  statistical  survey 
of  the  county  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
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tepresdnt,  And  written  in  the  year  1802 
by  Mr.  Tighe,  (the  father  of  the  present 
Lieutenant,  the  following  description  of 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
which  was  true  to  this  day  of  orery  part 
of  the  south,  west,  and  east  of  that  conn- 
try:- 

*'  The  bad  state  and  deficiency  of  the  agrionl- 
tural  bnildingfl,  and  the  unimproyed  oondition  of 
many  fiumers,  may  arlfle  fr^m  Yarious  oatued. 
Firstly,  nothing  is  ever  bnilt  or  repaired  by  the 
landlords.  These  expenses,  as  well  as  those  of 
every  other  improvement,  are  left  to  the  tenant, 
who  generally  comes  into  a  dilapidated  building, 
without  capital  to  stock  it,  still  less  to  build,  fence, 
or  drain.  Secondly,  there  is  generally  a  want  of 
confidence  between  the  landlord  and  the  occupier. 
Thirdly,  there  is  generally  in  the  tenant  a  dis- 
position to  make  that  answer  which  has  answered 
in  some  degree  before ;  and  if  it  fkils,  then  to 
look  for  a  temporary  shift,  which  he  thinks  will 
4o  weU  enough." 

That  was  written  in  1802 ;  and  see  what 
the  Devon  Commissioners  said  in  1845: — 

*'  The  general,  or  almost  universal,  topic  of 
complaint  brought  before  us  in  every  part  of 
Ireland  was  the  want  of  tenure,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression most  commonly  employed  by  the  wit- 
nesses. The  uncertainty  of  tenure  is  con- 
stantly referred  to  as  a  pressing  grievance  by 
all  clMsee  of  tenants.  It  is  said  to  paralyse 
all  exertion,  and  to  place  a  fatal  impediment  in 
the  way  of  improvement.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  case  in  many  instances ;  and  although 
it  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  ikir  remuneration 
to  which  a  tenant  is  entitled  for  his  outlay  of  his 
capital  or  of  his  labour  should  be  secured  to  liim 
by  voluntary  agreement,  rather  than  by  compul- 
sion of  law,  yet,  upon  a  review  of  all  the  evidence 
ibmished  to  us  on  this  subject,  we  believe  that 
some  legislative  measures  will  be  found  neces- 
saty  in  order  to  give  efficacy  to  such  agree- 
ments, as  well  as  to  povide  for  cases  which 
cannot  be  settled  by  private  arrangement.  We 
are  convinced  that  in  the  present  state  of 
things  no  single  measure  can  be  better  oal- 
cnlated  to  allay  disoontent  in  Ireland,  and  to 
promote  substantial  improvement  throughout  the 
country.  It  fireauently  happens  that  large  estates 
in  Ireland  arc  held  by  the  proprietors  in  strict 
limitation;  and  their  pecunla^  circumstances 
disable  many  of  even'the  best-disposed  landlords 
6pom  improving  their  property,  or  encouraging 
improvements  amongst  their  tenantry,  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  conduce  at  once  to  their  own  in- 
terest and  the  public  advantage.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  according  to  the  general  practice 
of  Ireland,  the  landlord  neither  builds  dwelling- 
houses  nor  farm  offices,  nor  puts  gatee  and  fences 
in  good  order  before  he  lots  the  land  to  a  tenant. 
In  most  cases,  whatever  is  done  in  the  way  of 
building  or  fencing  Is  done  by  the  tenant ;  and,  in 
the  cvdinary  language  of  the  country,  dwelling- 
houses,  farm  buildings,  and  even  the  making  of 
fenoes,  are  described  by  the  general  word,  *  im- 
provements.' The  oases  in  which  the  landlord 
does  these  things  are  the  exoeptlons." 

In  a  work  pobliihed  at  a  still  later  period 


he  also  fonnd  it  stated  by  Messrs.  Fer- 
guson and  Vane  that  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions all  improvements  were  done  by 
tenants.  In  the  report  of  the  Devon  Com- 
mission there  were  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
two  landlords  mentioned,  who  had  adopted 
the  English  practice  of  improving  their 
own  estates;  but,  generally  speaking,  the 
state  of  things  had  been  such  as  he  had 
described  it,  up  to  the  present  time.  It 
was  a  state  of  things  which  originated  in 
the  unfortunate  alarms  of  men  who  had 
possessed  themselves,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  power  of  England,  of  the  properties 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and 
who  felt  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  se- 
curity of  their  own  titles,  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple down.  It  was  a  system  which  had 
influenced  up  to  this  very  day  the  arrange- 
ments between  the  lan&lord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland,  although  the  letter  of  the  laws  in 
which  it  originated  had  long  since  been 
repealed.  This  was  the  difficulty  with 
which  they  had  to  deal.  The  present  state 
of  things  in  Ireland  had  grown  np  at  a 
time  when  the  body  of  the  people  were 
spoken  of  in  the  common  parlance  of  the 
gentry  of  that  country  as  a  common  enemy. 
A  system  had  grown  up  at  that  time,  and 
all  arrangements  of  property  had  been 
made  on  the  footing  of  its  continuance^- 
that  is,  on  the  footing  that  the  landlords 
were  to  have  the  whole  of  the  produce  of 
the  soil,  except  just  so  much  as  would  en- 
able the  body  of  the  people  to  reproduce  a 
revenue;  and  at  the  present  day  many 
landlords  who  were  disposed  to  do  what 
they  could  for  the  improvement  of  their 
estates,  were  so  disabled  from  doing  any 
good  by  the  family  settlements  and  judg- 
ments on  them,  that  they  were  powerless 
in  the  matter.  The  people  were  crushed 
to  the  very  earth,  and  were  reduced  to  live 
upon  potatoes  and  milk,  or  upon  potatoes 
and  water;  their  condition,  in  fact,  was 
such  that  it  was  dreadful  that  Englishmen 
should  have  known  of  it  so  long,  and  yet 
have  taken  no  effective  measures  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy.  The  Devon  Commission- 
ers had  divided  the  houses  in  Ireland  into 
four  classes,  the  fourth  class  consisting  of 
those  which  contained  but  one  room,  and 
in  almost  every  county  of  Ireland  the 
houses  of  that  class  formed  40  or  50  per 
cent  of  all  houses.  Every  cottier  was  for 
the  most  part  a  tenant  at  will,  having  pro- 
bably a  notice  to  quit  in  his  pocket — for  in 
many  parts  it  was  the  custom  of  the  land- 
lord to  print  upon  the  back  of  the  receipt 
for  rent  a  notice  to  quit,  s6^  that,  in  fact, 
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they  were  not  tenants  from  year  to  year, 
but  tenants-at-will,  and  might  be  evicted 
at  any  time  in  the  name  of  the  landlord  by 
the  landlords*  creditors — for  he  was  wil- 
ling to  do  the  landlords  the  justice  to  say, 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  were  as 
innocent  of  the  evictions  as  babes  unborn. 
It  was  the  landlords'  creditors  who  com- 
pelled them  to  evict  their  tenants,  and  to 
do  things  which  they  would  be  unwilling 
to  do  of  themselves.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  would  ask,  what  motive  had  the 
tenant  at  will  to  improve,  or  to  invest  his 
little  capital  in  the  soil  ?  What  security 
had  he,  if  he  did  so,  that  the  landlord,  or 
the  landlord's  son,  or  the  landlord's  cred- 
itor would  not  instantly  double  or  treble 
his  rent,  on  account  of  his  improvements  ? 
If  ho  improved  at  all,  he  must  do  so  in  a 
niggardly  and  grudging  way,  in  uncertainty 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  him  to 
invest  his  savings  in  the  savings .  bank,  or 
to  hide  it  in  the  thatch  of  the  cabin,  ra- 
ther than  to  risk  his  all  on  a  debenture 
so  unsafe  as  the  landlord's  prudence, 
solvency,  justice,  or  generosity.  In  fact, 
tenants  never  or  scarcely  ever  did  make 
improvements;  and  for  want  of  improve- 
ments on  the  farm  there  was  no  em- 
ployment for  labourers,  and  everything 
went  to  ruin.  In  Ireland  they  saw  none 
of  the  cheerful  homesteads  which  were 
scattered  here  and  there  and  everywhere 
over  England.  The  village  trades  of  car- 
penter, and  wheelwright,  and  mason,  which 
flourished  in  England,  drooped  and  died  in 
Ireland.  In  every  county  in  the  south, 
and  east,  and  west  of  Ireland,  even  in  the 
comparatively  prosperous  county  which  he 
represented,  the  condition  of  the  farm- 
houses, and  villages,  and  county  towns 
would  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  every 
Scotch  and  English  proprietor  :  the  cottier 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  seemed  not  to  be 
under  the  same  Government,  and  scarcely 
in  the  same  world,  as  the  English.  Many 
instances  there  no  doubt  were  in  most  of 
the  counties  of  Leinster,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent also  in  Munster  and  Connaught,  of 
tenants  who,  relying  on  the  character  of 
the  families  under  which  they  live,  have 
invested  considerable  sums  in  permanent 
improvements  of  their  farms; — instances, 
also,  thank  God,  of  just  and  honourable 
men  among  the  Irish  proprietors,  who 
would  submit  and  have  submitted  to  every 
sacrifice  of  state  or  comfort,  rather  than 
disappoint  the  confidence  placed  in  them. 
Unfortunately,  however,  as  is  observed  in 
the  Report  of  the  Devon  CommiBsion, 
Mr,  Serjeant  Shee 


"  one  instance  of  wrong  done  by  a  land- 
lord to  an  improving  tenant,  will  paralyse 
for  years  the  industry  of  an  extensive  dis- 
trict.'* Things  of  the  kind  (said  one  of 
the  witnesses,  the  Rev.  Mr.  0 'Sullivan) 
that  have  occurred  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  will  be  given  in  reply,  when  upbraid- 
ing them  for  not  improving  their  farms. 
It  may  be  said,  "Why  don't  the  Irish 
landlords  do  as  the  English  landlords  do  ? 
The  statute  law  of  landlord  and  tenant 
is  substantially  the  same  in  both  countries 
— why  should  the  practice  differ?  "  The 
answer  is,  They  can't;  they  are  disabled 
by  their  judgments  and  family  settle- 
ments. 

The  penal  laws,  as  was  well  explained 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Irish  Poor  Laws 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Toughal  (Mr.  Butt),  were  little  less  pre- 
judicial to  the  Protestant  proprietors  than 
the  Caiholic  tenants.  An  English  .pro- 
prietor who  wants  to  borrow  money  must 
part  with  his  title-deeds,  or  convey  the 
legal  estate  in  his  property  to  his  mort- 
gagee. He  can  seldom  borrow  more  than 
two-thirds  of  its  value.  But  in  Ireland, 
when  the  denial  of  all  interest  in  land 
to  the  body  of  the  people  had  driven  the 
Catholics  of  superior  station  to  commercial 
pursuits,  and  they  had  amassed  money 
which  it  was  convenient  for  the  ancestors 
of  the  now  encumbered  estates  to  borrow 
rather  than  relax  the  Popery  code  by  per- 
mitting Papists  to  be  mortgagees — they 
altered  the  law  of  judgments,  making  them 
assignable— and  thus  enabled  land^  pro- 
prietors to  obtain  advances  to  the  full 
value,  and  beyond  the  full  value,  of  their 
properties.  Besides,  the  English  proprie- 
tor inherits  a  furnished  estate*  the  Irish 
proprietor  an  unfurnished  one.  It  has 
cost  a  number  of  generations  a  vast  sum 
of  money  in  each  ca%e  to  furnish  the  settled 
estates  of  England  with  the  conveniences 
required  for  the  comfort  and  well-doinff  of 
the  tenantry  upon  them.  The  En^ish 
landlord  lets  to  his  tenant  not  naked  land, 
but  land  enriched  by  the  capital  which  has 
been  hoarded  in  buildings,  in  fences,  in 
drains,  and  in  all  the  elements  of  fertility* 
for  years  before  he  was  born.  The  Irish 
landlord,  almost  always  tied  up  by  strict 
settlement,  who  attempted  to  imitate  his 
example,  would  soon  fall.  There  is  no 
such  hoard  upon  the  estate  of  the  proprie- 
tor in  Ireland.  Every  shilling  of  its  pra> 
duce  has  been  spent  by  him,  and  those 
whom  he  has  succeeded,  as  it  came,  or  be- 
fore.   In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  is  litd^ 
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more  tbau  the  receiver  of  the  rents  of  his 
own  estate.  His  very  agent  or  bailiff  is 
often  a  receiver  of  his  rents  for  other  peo- 
ple. Thej  belong  to  monied  men  and 
London  bankers,  whose  debts  are  duly 
registered  in  Dublin,  or  to  the  most  inex- 
orable of  all  creditors — widows  and  chil- 
dren. Remitted  they  must  be,  however 
they  are  obtained,  and  acts  of  hardship 
and  cruelty  aro  often  perpetrated  in  des- 
perate attempts  to  improve  the  rentals  of 
exhausted  properties,  and  in  the  name  and 
with  the  authority  of  landlords,  which  none 
regret  more  than  themselves.  The  result 
upon  the  whole,  is,  that  in  the  greater  part 
of  Ireland  nobody  improves  properly — ^few 
improve  at  all.  The  condition  of  the  far- 
mers.and  their  farm-houses,  the  labourers 
and  their  cottages,  the  tradesmen  and  their 
dwellings  in  the  villages,  would  bring  a 
blush,  were  he  responsible  for  it,  upon  the 
cheek  of  an  English  or  Scotch  proprietor. 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
things  in  several  counties  of  England  and 
the  north  of  Scotland.  All  that  is  within 
the  park  walls,  the  mansions,  the  gardens, 
and  the  pleasure-grounds,  are  nearly  on  a 
par  in  both  islands;  but  once  out  of  the 
lodge  gate,  and  beyond  the  ornamental 
cottages  which  yon  must  pass  to  get  to  it, 
the  contrast  is  great  indeed.  A  man  pass- 
ing rapidly  for  the  first  time,  as  I  often  do 
from  the  county  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent  into  East  Kent,  would  hardly 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  two  coun- 
tries were  living  under  the  same  Govern- 
ment, subjects  of  the  same  Crown,  inhabi- 
tants in  the  same  age,  of  the  same  world. 
In  England,  the  village  trades  of  carpen- 
ters, masons,  smiths,  wheelwrights,  brick- 
layers, slaters,  plasterers,  tailors,  boot  and 
shoemakers,  are  all  sustained  by  the  wealth 
which  the  occupation  of  ready  furnished 
and  highly  improved  farms  leaves  at  the 
disposai  of  the  cultivator.  In  Ireland  that 
wealth  does  not  exist.  The  employment 
of  an  enormous  amount  of  labour,  and  the 
creation  of  an  enormous  amount  of  pro- 
perty, has  been  prevented  by  the  absence 
of  all  encouragement  to  industry,  and  much 
property  which  has  been  created  by  the 
tenants  and  is  now  visible  on  the  land,  is 
there  without  any  security  but  such  as  it 
may  derive  from  what,  by  a  strange  confu- 
sion of  terms,  has  been  called  "  the  wild  jus- 
tice of  revenge,  '*  that  is,  from  crimes,  at  the 
thought  of  which  the  blood  runs  cold.  The 
original  cause  of  this  deplorable  state 
of  things  in  the  southern  provinces  had 
exereised  little  influonce  on  tho  agrarian 


economy  of  the  northern  Provinces.  The 
Presbyterians  of  Ulster  had  not  been  tied 
down  by  uncertainty  of  tenure  as  tho 
tenants  in  the  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
Their  staple  manufacture  had  been  foster- 
ed and  encouraged  by  the  laws,  and  a 
usage,  founded  on  the  soundest  principles 
of  jurisprudence,  was  established  there» 
which  has  hitherto  saved,  and  will  con- 
tinue,  if  it  obtains  the  guarantee  of  Par- 
liament, to  save  the  people  of  Ulster  from 
the  calamities  which  afflict  the  rest  of  Ire- 
land. But,  before  I  proceed  to  advert  to 
the  condition  of  Ulster,  and  to  the  tenant- 
right  custom  there  established,  I  hope  the 
House  will  permit  me,  in  support  of  what 
I  have  said  and  am  about  to  say,  to  read  a 
passage  adverted  to,  but  not  read  by,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  from  the  writings  of 
the  greatest  of  our  political  philosopher8» 
the  prince  of  Conservative  statesmen, 
written  more  than  eighty  years  ago,  but  in 
which  the  then  and  now  existing  state  of 
things,  its  causes,  its  remedy,  and  the  ori« 
ginal  of  its  corrective  in  Ulster,  are  more 
accurately  and  graphically  described  than 
in  any  of  the  modern  treatises  and  reports 
which  have  come  under  my  notice.  On 
questions  relating  to  Ireland,  the  works  of 
Mr.  Burke  are  a  reservoir  of  statesman- 
ship and  of  wisdom;  but  on  no  question 
are  the  lessons  which  he  has  left  us  so 
clear  and  so  full  as  this  : — 

"  The  laws  have  disabled  three-fourths  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  from  aoquiring  any  estate 
of  inherttance  for  life  or  years,  or  any  chai^ge 
whatsoever  on  which  two-thirds  of  the  improved 
yearly  value  is  not  reserved  for  thirty  years.  This 
confinement  of  landed  property  to  one  set  of 
hands,  and  preventing  its  free  circulation  through 
the  community,  is  a  most  leading  article  of  ill 
policy ;  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  capital  dis- 
couragements to  all  that  industry  which  may  be 
employed  on  the  lasting  Improvement  of  the 
soil,  or  in  any  way  conversant  about  land.  A 
tenure  of  thirty  years  is  evidently  no  tenure  upon 
which  to  build,  to  plant,  to  raise  inolosures,  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  make  any 
new  experiment  which  might  improve  agriculture, 
or  to  do  anything  more  than  what  may  answer 
the  immediate  and  momentary  calls  of  rent  to 
the  landlord,  and  leave  subsistence  to  the  tenant 
and  his  fiimily.  The  desire  of  acquisition  is 
always  a  passion  of  long  views.  Confine  a  man 
to  momentary  possession,  and  you  at  once  cut  off 
that  laudable  avarice  which  every  wise  State  has 
cherished  as  one  of  the  first  principles  of  its  great- 
ness. Allow  a  man  but  a  temporary  possession ; 
lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  he  never  can  have 
any  other,  and  you  immediately  and  in&llibly  turn 
him  to  temporary  enjoyments  ;  and  these  enjoy- 
ments are  never  the  pleasures  of  labour  and  free 
industry,  and  whose  quality  is  to  famish  the  pre- 
sent hours,  and  squander  all  upon  prospect  and 
futurity ;  they  an,  on  the  contrary,  those  of  a 
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thotightlMS,  loitering,  and  dissipftted  life.  The 
people  must  be  inevitablj  disposed  to  such  perni- 
oioQS  habits,  merely  from  the  short  duration  of 
their  tenure  which  the  law  has  allowed.  But  it  is 
riot  enough  that  industry  is  checked  by  the  con- 
'finement  of  its  views ;  it  is  further  discouraged 
by  the  limitation  of  its  own  direct  object,  profit. 
This  is  a  regulation  extremely  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention, AS  it  is  not  a  consequential,  but  a  direct 
discouragement  to  amelioration,  as  directly  as  if 
the  law  had  said  in  express  terms,  *  Thou  shalt 
hot  improYO.* .  But  we  have  an  additional  argu- 
ment to  demonstrate  the  ill  policy  of  denying 
the  occupiers  of  land  any  solid  property  in  it. 
Ireland  is  a  country  wholly  unplanted.  The  fitrms 
have  neither  dwelling-houses  nor  good  offices ;  nor 
are  the  lands  almost  anywhere  provided  with 
fence*  and  communications  ;  in  a  word,  in  a  very 
nnimproved  state.  The  landowner  there  never 
takes  upon  him,  as  it  is  usual  in  this  ^gdom,  to 
supply  all  these  conveniences,  and  to  set  down 
his  tenant  In  what  may  be  called  a  completely 
Aimished  &rm.  If  the  tenant  will  not  do  it,  it 
it  never  done.  This  oiroumstance  shows  how 
miserably  and  peculiarly  impolitic  it  has  been  in 
Ireland  to  tie  down  the  body  of  the  tenantry  to 
•hort  and  unprofitable  tenures.  A  finished  and 
fUmished  house  will  be  taken  lor  any  term,  how- 
ever short ;  if  the  repair  lies  on  the  owner,  the 
shorter  the  better.  But  no  one  will  take  one, 
not  only  unfurnished,  but  half-built,  but  upon  a 
term  which,  on  calculation,  will  answer  with  profit 
all  his  charges.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  the 
jS^mans  established  their  emphytetuie,  or  fee 
fiirm.  For  though  they  extended  the  ordinary 
term  of  their  location  only  to  nine  years  ;  yet 
they  encouraged  a  more  permanent  letting  to 
&rm,  with  the  condition  of  improvement  as  Well 
M  of  annual  payment  on  the  part  of  the  tenant, 
where  the  land  had  lain  rough  and  neglected  ;  and 
therefore  invented  this  species  of  engrafted  hold- 
ing in  the  later  times  when  property  came  to  be 
Worse  distributed  by  fiilling  into  a  few  hands." — 
[IVaets  on  the  Popery  Laws.] 

If  they  aurveyed  this  passage  carefblly 
they  would  find  the  cause  of  the  misery  of 
the  south  I  west,  and  east  of  Ireland,  and 
of  the  prosperity  of  Ulster;  and  he  (Mr.  Ser- 
Jeatil  Shoe)  thought  that  they  would  also 
find  unanswerable  arguments  against  the 
scanty  measure  of  relief  that  was  proposed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland.  And  it  should  not 
be  forffotton  that,  of  all  men  that  ever 
lived,  Mr.  Burke  was  the  one  who  was 
least  inclined  to  humoursome  change,  the 
most  opposed  to  social  experiments,  and 
the  least  anxious  to  disturb  those  arrange- 
ments of  property  which  maintain  in  a 
mixed  constitution  the  influence  of  the 
privileged  classes.  Antiquarians  and  paro- 
phleteen  have  perplexed  themselyes  in 
their  endeavours  to  account  for  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Ulster  tenant-right ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  imaccountably 
oyerlooked.  What  was  that  "engrafted 
holding  *' — ^that  *'  letting  with  condition  of 
Jfr.  Serjeant  8hee 


improvement  of  lands  lying  rougb  and  neg- 
lected, invented  in  the  later  times,  when 
property  become  worse  distributed  by  fall- 
ing into  few  hands,''  which  is  thus  fetched 
by  the  wise  man  from  the  storehouse  of  his 
learning  for  our  guidance  and  instruction  ? 
Sir,  it  was  in  all  its  essential  features  the 
contract  between  landlord  and  tenant  un- 
der the  usage  of  Ulster — ^it  was  what  Mr. 
Crawford  proposed  by  his  Bills — what  I 
propose  by  the  Bill  which  stands  on  the 
Order-book  after  those  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  to  protect  and  le^ise  in 
Ulster,  and  extend,  less  its  abuses,  to 
the  rest  of  Ireland.  The  jurisprudence  of 
Scotland  is  founded  on  the  jurisprudence 
of  Rome.  The  Roman  law  of  civil  plan- 
tation must  have  been  as  familiar  to  the 
Scotch  advisers  of  the  Scotch  Prince  bj 
whom  the  Ulster  plantation  was  establish- 
ed, as  the  law  of  copyhold  is  to  the  English 
lawyers  of  the  present  day.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  district  to  be  planted  were 
precisely  those  to  which  the  Roman  law 
of  plantation  would  apply.  The  escheated 
lands  had  been  wasted  by  the  detastation 
of  civil  war;  they  were  parcelled  out  by 
the  Crown  among  a  small  number  of  un- 
dertakers at  quit  rents  of  mere  acknow- 
ledgment, on  the  express  condition  that 
they  should  found  a  "  civil  plantation  " 
upon  them.  The  plan,  as  described  by 
the  articles  of  plantation,  was  to  allure 
Scotch  and  English  settlers  to  plant  and 
build  houses  upon,  and  improve  the  lands 
at  their  own  expense  (wood  only  being 
found  by  the  Crown)  by  low  rents — ^mnoh 
lower  than  might  have  been  obtained  from 
the  natives.  The  tenants,  by  the  express 
articles  of  the  plantation,  were  to  have,  at 
low  fixed  rents,  estates  for  life,  for  years, 
in  fee  or  in  tail,  on  condition  of  improve- 
ments being  made  by  them.  Had  those 
articles  been  observed  to  the  letter  by  the 
undertakers,  the  Ulster  plantation  would 
have  been  regulated  as  between  the  under 
takers  and  the  tenant  farmers  by  a  law 
difiering  in  no  material  particular  from 
the  Roman  law  of  plantations.  That  this 
was  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  the 
plantation,  and  the  sense  in  which  they 
used  the  word  plantation,  is  plain,  from 
the  course  adopted  by  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown  a  few  years  after  its  establishment. 
Some  time  afterwards,  in  1616,  a  Com- 
mission was  sent  over  to  inquire  to  what 
extent  the  articles  which  prohibited  the 
undertakers  from  demising  any  portion  of 
their  lands  at  will,  and  enjoined  them  to 
make  to  their  tenants  eerlaio  e^alM  for 
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life,  in  tail,  or  in  fee-simple  at  fixed  rents, 
had  been  observed.  8ir  Nicholas  Pynner, 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  reported  that  in 
many  cases  the  articles  had  been  broken, 
nnd  no  estates  granted  by  the  undertakers. 
This  report  was  shortly  after  followed  by 
an  information  filed  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
A.D.  1637,  against  the  Irish  Society  and 
fiome  of  the  London  companies — the  result 
of  which  was  a  judgment  of  forfeiture 
against  the  companies,  because  they  had 
not  eomplied  with  the  plantation  articles, 
but  let  their  lands  to  the  highest  bid- 
ders, without  condition  of  improvement, 
and  without  a  fixed  tenure  or  a  certain 
rent.  It  was  easy  to  understand  how  the 
example  thus  made  of  the  more  flagrant 
defaulters,  would  influence  those  of  less 
mark  in  their  dealings  with  their  tenants. 
It  was  the  policy  of  the  undertakers  to 
pacify  and  content  the  planters.  Men  who 
fairly  enough  considered  themselves  ex- 
empted from  those  obligations  of  improve- 
ment which  are  acknowledged  by  English 
and  Scotch  proprietors,  and  who  had  dis- 
regarded the  letter  of  the  articles  in  the 
letting  of  their  lands,  dealt  with  their 
tenants  as  if  they  had  given  them  certain 
estates  at  fixed  rents,  and  on  the  well- 
known  principles  of  a  plantation  contract. 
How  else  was  it  possible  to  account  for  the 
identity  of  all  the  incidents  of  a  tenure  ac- 
cording to  the  Ulster  usage,  with  the  inci- 
dents of  a  plantation  tenure  under  the 
Roman  law  ? 

It  might  be  said  that  the  contract  of 
letting  to  plant,  in  the  Roman  law,  was  by 
written  agreement,  scriptura  intervenien^ 
— and  so  it  would  have  oeen  in  Ulster  had 
the  articles  of  plantation,  which  required  a 
letting  by  indenture,  been  observed.  Sir 
Nicholas  Pynner  reported  that  many  of  the 
undertakers  put  him  off  with  verbal  assur- 
ances) but  refused  to  show  their  **  counter^ 
pains.''  The  articles  being  thus  violated, 
and  the  undertakers  at  the  mercy  of  their 
tenants,  a  usage  grew  up,  and,  recommend- 
ing itself  by  its  manifest  equity  and  conv^ 
nience  to  both  parties,  gradually  extended 
beyond  the  original  limits  of  the  plantation, 
with  reference  to  which,  in  the  hiring  and 
letting  of  unfarnished  land,  proprietors 
and  farmers  contracted.  He  was  quite  at 
a  loss  to  understand  on  what  principle  a 
eourt  of  law  or  equity  could  refuse,  if  pro- 
perly brought  before  it,  to  give  effect  to 
such  a  usage.  In  our  law  no  maxim  was 
better  established  than  the  maxim,  Tn  con- 
traetibus  taeiie  insuni  qwB  $tmt  moris  et 
ttmtv^etudinU.  The  doctrine  of  Lord  Ellen- 


borough,  in  the  case  of  Elwes  v.  Mawe,  ih 
which  it  was  decided  that  the  tenant's 
privilege  with  respect  to  fixtures  set  up  for 
trading  purposes,  does  not  extend  to  those 
set  up  for  agricultural  ones,  had  been  reflect- 
ed upon  by  Mr.  Amos  and  Mr.  Smith  among 
the  best  writers  on  the  English  law  of  ^x- 
tures,  and  by  Mr.  Caulfield  Heron,  Pro- 
fessor of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Eco- 
nomy in  the  Queen's  College,  Gal  way,  in 
a  very  able  paper  lately  read  by  him  to 
the  Statistical  Society  of  Dublin— in  which 
the  question,  whether  the  improvements 
made  by  a  tenant  of  land  in  Ireland  ought 
to  be  declared  the  tenant's  property,  was 
learnedly  discussed  and  decided  by  him  in 
the  affirmative.  The  rule  had  always  been 
relaxed  in  submission  to  a  well-ascertained 
usage.  Thus  Lord  Kenyon  not  only  as- 
serted the  right  of  nurserymen  to  remove 
trees  from  the  freehold,  but  also  green- 
houses and  hot-houses  erected  for  the  pur- 
poses of  their  business.  On  the  same 
principle,  the  other  day,  on  proof  of  a 
usage  of  only  twenty  years'  duration  in 
Lincolnshire,  for  a  tenant  to  increase  and 
enrich  the  soil  of  his  farm  by  the  addition 
of  marl,  he  was  held  entitled,  when  out- 
going, to  receive  its  value  t  so,  again, 
where  a  tenant  had  laid  down  drains,  ne- 
cessary for  proper  cultivation,  he  was  held, 
as  against  the  landlord,  entitled  to  be  paid 
for  them;  and  if  it  could  be  clearly  shown 
that  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
had  been  established  in  a  district  in  which 
the  Ulster  usage  prevailed,  the  tenant  hav- 
ing, with  the  knowledge  of  the  landlord, 
laid  out  money  in  permanent  improvements, 
or  bought  them  from  a  former  tenant,  and 
that  tho  landlord  refused  to  permit  him  to 
sell  them  to  a  solvent  substitute,  without 
doubt  the  landlord  might  be  compelled  to 
pay  for  them :  at  all  events,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  refer  to  any  usage,  mercantile  or 
agricultural,  resting  upon  sounder  princi- 
ples, or  supported  by  more  respectable  an- 
tiquity. It  made  one  hang  one's  head  for 
shame,  to  hear  (as  he  had  heard  during 
the  debate  of  last  Session)  men  of  birth 
and  station,  of  whom  it  might  be  hoped 
that  they  would  rather  ••  coin  their  hearts, 
and  drop  their  blood  for  drachmas,  than 
filch  from  the  hard  hands  of  honest  ten- 
ants their  vile  trash  by  any  indirection," 
relying  upon  a  schoolboy  translation  of  the 
maxim,  Quicquid  solo plantator  solo  cedit; 
and  lawyers  forgetting  themselves  to  the 
extent  of  imputing  to  an  endeavour  to 
legalise  such  a  usage  against  those  who 
would  set  it  at  nought— »a  violation  of  the 
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rights,  an  encroachment  on  the  landmarks 
of  property.  They  know  bettor.  The 
plantation  contract,  regulated  by  the  same 
principles  as  those  established  by  the  arti- 
cles and  the  usage  of  the  Ulster  Planta- 
tion, was  classed  by  eminent  civilians  as 
juris  gentium — that  was,  among  the  obli- 
gations which,  on  account  of  their  intrinsic 
equity,  and  their  conformity  to  human 
wants  and  practice,  all  mankind  have 
agreed  to  recognise.  Property  had  no 
rights  which  were  inconsistent  with  natu 
ral  justice  and  the  general  well-being  of 
the  community.  But,  so  far  from  dero- 
gating from  the  rights  of  property,  as,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  peasant  proprie- 
taries, they  were  familiarly  understood  in 
all  the  States  in  which  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  Empire  was  adopted,  this  usage  was 
nothing  more,  as  Mr.  Burke  and  Domat 
inform  us,  than  was  invented  fourteen 
hundred  years  ago,  by  landlords  and  land- 
lord lawyers — when  ''land  had  become 
worse  distributed  by  falling  into  few  hands  " 
— for  the  express  purpose  of  mitigating 
the  manifest  evils  of  a  land  monopoly,  and 
to  reconcile  the  gratification  of  family  pride 
in  largo  family  possessions  with  protection 
for  the  inalienable  rights  of  industry, 
without  which  no  country  could  hope  to 
prosper. 

Under  this  Ulster  usage  property  to  a 
vast  amount  had  been  accumulated  by  the 
tenants  upon  their  farms.  Originally  es- 
tablished, it  would  seem,  in  Donegal,  Ty- 
rone, Derry,  Cavan,  Armagh,  and  Fer- 
managh, it  had  extended  itself  to  Antrim, 
Down,  and  Monaghan — it  had  been  dealt 
with  as  property  under  the  landlord's  eye 
— in  his  office  with  his  full  assent — in  re- 
peated sales  of  farms,  with  their  improve- 
ments— and  in  all  kinds  of  settlements  and 
family  arrangements.  It  had  swelled  the 
amount  of  compensations  assessed  by  the 
sheriff  and  jury  against  railway  companies. 
Again  and  again  it  had  been  bought  by 
the  landlord  himself  of  his  outgoing,  and 
sold  again  to  his  incoming,  tenant.  His 
own  rents  had  been  enhanced  by  the  im- 
proved system  of  cultivation  which  it  had 
engendered.  They  had  it  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Prentis — [Eeport  of  Devon 
Commission] —the  agent  of  Lord  Caledon, 
that  his  Lordship,  wishing  to  enlarge  his 
park  in  the  county  of  Tyrone  by  the 
addition  of  150  acres,  bought  the  tenant- 
right  of  them  from  his  own  tenants-at-will, 
for  12L  per  acre,  and  this  not  as  a  matter 
of  liberality,  but  in  honest  deference  to  the 
custom.  Indeed,  until  about  ten  years 
Mr,  Serjeant  Shee  ^ 


ago,  the  landlord  never  dreamt  of  defeating 
it — of  refusing  the  substitution  of  a  solvent 
tenant — or  of  raising  his  rent  beyond  his 
fairly-ascertained  share  of  the  increased 
value  contributed  to  the  fee  by  the  tenant's 
improvements.  When  the  attempt  was 
first  made,  it  was  made  in  a  timid,  wary, 
and  stealthy  way,  not  disputing  the  princi- 
ple, but  protesting  against  its  abuse,  and 
offering  terms  of  compromise.  In  some 
instances,  no  doubt,  the  sale,  of  en- 
hanced value  by  reason  of  industrial  im- 
provement, had  degenerated  into  a  claim 
of  a  right  to  sell  the  mere  good-will — a 
value  of  which  the  tenant  had  not  been 
the  meritorious  cause,  and  which  had  no 
existence  but  in  the  landlord's  liberality. 
These  questions  rather  confirm  the  usage 
than  throw  doubt  upon  it.  But  since  the 
ports  were  opened  and  the  prices  fell,  a 
question  had  presented  itself  to  the  pride 
and  cupidity  of  some  Ulster  landlords, 
the  practiced  solution  of  which  demanded 
the  intervention  of  the  Legislature.  The 
question  was,  "  Shall  I  reduce  my  rents  and 
my  establishment  according  to  the  fall  of 
prices;  or,  by  keeping  up  my  rents,  con- 
fiscate my  tenants'  improvements,  destroy 
the  tenant-right  on  my  estate,  and  with  it 
the  independence  of  my  tenants?"  The 
temptation  to  a  dishonest  man,  or  a  needy 
man,  a  proud  or  a  vindictive  man,  to  de- 
cide that  question  in  his  own  favour,  was 
too  strong  to  be  always  resisted.  But 
unless  Ulster  was  to  vie  with  the  other 
districts  in  the  mode  of  vindicating  dis- 
puted rights,  they  must  be  compelled  by 
Parliament  to  resist  it.  Mr.  Hancock, 
the  intelligent  agent  of  Lord  Lurgan  in 
the  county  of  Armagh,  after  tracing  the 
existence  of  the  custom  to  the  articles  of 
the  Ulster  Plantation  says — 

"  It  is  one  of  the  sacred  rights  of  the  coantry 
which  cftunot  be  treated  with  impunity  ;  if  syste- 
matic efforts  were  made  amongst  the  proprietors 
of  Ulster  to  invade  tenant-right,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Horse 
Guards  sufficient  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  when  we  consider  that  all  the  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  at  the  expense  of  the 
tenant,  it  is  perfectly  right  that  this  tenant-right 
should  exist.  His  money  has  heen  Uid  out  on  the 
faith  of  compensation  in  that  shape." — [Report 
of  Devon  Commitnon.] 

The  property  which  had  been  accumulated 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  under  this  custom 
amounted  to  12,000.000^  or  13,000,OOOZ. 
He  wished  to  give  the  House  a  notion 
of  how  the  property  of  the  tenant  created 
under  the  custom  of  tenant-right  in  Ulster 
would  be  swept  away  by  the  Bill  of  the 
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right  hoii.  Gentleman,  or  at   all  erents  I  improve.    Until  lately,  no  Ulster  landlord 
would  be  left  to  the  mere  generosity  of  ever  thought  of  infringing  the  custom  of 
""  '       tenant-right.     The  valuation  was  made  on 

the  principle  that  the  tenant  should  have 
credit  for  the  improvements ;  and  so  it 
continued  until  the  opening  of  the  ports 
and  the  fall  of  prices,  or  a  very  short  time 
before  that.  The  question  which  at  that 
time  presented  itself  to  many  Ulster  land- 
lords, the  practical  solution  of  which  re- 
quired the  intervention  of  the  Legislature, 
was — **  Shall  we,  by  keeping  up  our  rents 
and  our  establishments,  destroy  the  tenant- 
right  on  our  estates,  and  confiscate  our 
tenants'  improvements,  or  shall  we  submit 
to  the  change  of  fortune  that  the  alteration 
of  the  law  has  produced,  and  which  we 
ought  to  bear  as  well  as  the  rest  of  our 
fellow-subjects?"  The  temptation  to  an- 
swer that  question  in  favour  of  themselves 
turned  out  too  strong  for  many  an  Ulster 
landlord;  and  the  result  was,  that,  unless 
the  Legislature  was  prepared  to  say  that 
all  the  property  created  under  the  custom 
of  tenant-right)  which  had  existed  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  plantation  of  Ulster, 
was  to  be  confiscated,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  should  be  somo  pro- 
tection given  to  such  property.  Now,  he 
ventured  to  state  that  if  the  Bill  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  introduced  for 
granting  compensation  to  tenants  was  all 
that  the  Government  intended  to  do,  it 
would  create  dismay  and  consternation — if 
it  would  not  cause  disturbance — in  the  most 
prosperous  part  of  Ireland.  The  agent  of 
Lord  Lurgan  had  stated  on  this  point  that 
tenant-right  was  one  of  the  sacred  rights 
of  the  country,  and  could  not  be  touched 
with  impunity,  and  that  if  systematic  at- 
tempts should  be  made  by  the  proprietors 
of  Ulster  to  destroy  it,  he  did  not  believe 
the  Horse  Guards  could  furnish  sufficient 
forces  to  maintain  the  peace — so  many 
persons  having  laid  out  their  money  on 
the  faith  of  compensation  under  this  cus- 
tom. The  question  therefore  was,  if  the 
landlords  were  seeking  to  infringe  this 
right,  and  asking  the  same  rents  as  they 
obtained  before  the  fall  of  prices,  ought 
not  Parliament  to  interfere  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  tenant?  That  was  not  the 
time  for  entering  into  the  details  of  the 
measure  known  as  Mr.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford's Bill.  Suffice  it  here  to  remind  the 
House  that  its  object  is  to  legalise  the 
Ulster  usage  for  the  protection  of  the 
property  which  has  been  created  under  it, 
to  acknowledge,  prospectively  and  retro- 
spectively, for  the  purposes-of  the  Act, 
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the  landlord.  He  would  show  them  what 
that  property  was.  He  held  in  his  hand 
statements  from  respectable  tenants  of 
what  they  had  paid  for  their  tenant-right. 
Here  was  one  of  them : — 

"The  size  of  mr  &nn  is  thirty-five  statute 
acres;  the  rent  42/.  Qs,  I  bought  the  tenant- 
right  at  6602.  I  have  drained  ten  acres  at  a  cost 
of  lOl.  I  have  built  to  the  amount  of  100/.,  hav- 
ing thus  a  value  altogether  of  800/.  In  the  year 
1842  the  rent  of  twenty-two  acres  was  doubled, 
and  At  any  moment,  if  circumstances  appeared  to 
warrant  it  under  the  present  law,  the  rent  of  the 
whole  of  my  fiurm  might  be  doubled  again." 

Here  was  another  case  : — 

"  I  hold  fifty-seven  acres  at  27«.  fid.  per  acre — 
in  all  84/.  I  bought  the  tenant-right  for  080/. 
I  have  thorough-drained  twelve  acres,  at  a  cost 
of  84/.  I  have  reclaimed  fourteen  acres,  at  a 
cost  of  112/. ;  for  building  outhouses  I  have  paid 
100/.,  and  for  a  dwelling-house  200/.  ;  making  a 
total  of  1,104/." 

He  had  many  more  instances  of  the  same 
kind.     Another  was : — 

"  I  hold  thirty-six  acres,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
M.  Is,  9d,  I  have  no  lease.  Besides  this,  I 
hold  twelve  acres,  on  which  there  is  a  lease,  at 
9/.  12«.  On  the  whole,  the  property  is  forty-eight 
acres.  I  have  expended  on  buildings  200/.,  in 
draining  42/.,  in  fencing,  40/.  I  had  purchased 
all  the  land  (at  20/.  per  acre)  for  960/. ;  giving  a 
total  value  of  1,242/.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
law  I  have  no  title  whatever  to  the  improvements 
on  the  unleased  land ;  so  that  the  landlord,  if  so 
disposed,  can  lay  hold  of  my  1,242/.  any  day  on 
any  pretext  whatever." 

He  would  not  weary  the  House  with  all 
the  other  similar  cases  that  he  might 
quote;  but  all  these  facts  showed  that  an 
enormous  amount  of  property  had  been 
accumulated  on  the  land  of  Ulster  under 
this  custom  of  tenant-right;  and  all  that 
property  must  be  dealt  with  by  any  Bill 
that  took  up  the  subject  of  tenant-right. 
Now,  what  was  it  that  Parliament  had  to 
provide  for?  In  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 
land there  had  been  no  protection  for  the 
increased  value  given  to  the  landlord's 
property  by  the  tenant's  improvements, 
except  such  protection  as  might  be  de- 
rived from  that  dreadful  code  of  agrarian 
retribution  which  was  little  more  disgrace- 
ful to  the  people  among  whom  it  prevailed, 
than  it  was  to  the  Legislature  which 
neglected  the  proper  means  of  enforcing 
those  rules  of  national  justice  between 
man  and  man,  of  which  it  avenges  the 
infringement.  In  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  Ireland  but  Ulster  there  were  no 
improvements  to  protect,  because  no  en- 
couragement had  been  given  to  tenants  to 
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in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  the  tenant's  pro- 
perty in  his  own  improrementB,  and  to  se- 
cure him  against  eviotion  iVom  them  with- 
out full  oompensation.  Well,  what  pro- 
tection would  he  afforded  hy  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  Bill  ?  The  first  clause  cer- 
tainly asserted  the  principle  that  all  im- 
provements made  hy  the  tenant  were  the 
property  of  the  tenant;  but  let  them  see 
whether  the  proyisions  of  the  Bill  would 
honestly  afford  protection  to  tenants  who 
had  already  made,  or  who  should  hereafter 
make,  improvements.  The  26th  section 
gave  the  tenant  who  had  made  bond  fide 
improvements  a  right  of  action  against  his 
landlord,  to  recover  by  civil-bill  process 
just  and  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
expenditure  of  his  labour  and  capital. 
Now,  who  did  the  improvements  belong  to 
in  the  view  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ? 
Beyond  all  question  to  the  landlord.  He 
would  not  quarrel  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman for  giving  the  tenant  the  right  of 
action  if  he  gave  it  to  him  for  any  useful 
purpose ;  because  he  (Mr.  Serjeant  Shee) 
contended,  on  the  principle  which  he 
should  introduce  into  the  House,  that 
those  improvements  are  now,  in  justice 
and  conscience,  the  property  of  the  tenant, 
on  the  principle  of  the  civil  law;  but  that 
principle  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  denied, 
wishing  to  establish  the  principle  of  ma- 
king a  man  pay  for  property  which  was 
already  his  own  proceeds-sunless  we  look 
at  the  29th  section  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleifian's  Bill,  in  which  he  boldly 
subverts  the  principle,  Quicquid  solo 
planiatur  solo  eedit  (following,  he  ad- 
mitted, what  had  hitherto  been  under- 
stood in  Ireland),  and  generally  de- 
clared that  for  the  future  as  to  one  de- 
scription of  fixtures — buildings — the  pro- 
perty which  a  tenant  should  fix  on  the  soil 
should  be  the  property  of  the  tenant;  and, 
further,  that  it  should  cease  to  become 
his  property,  and  become  the  property 
of  the  landlord  if  the  landlord  claimed  to 
purchase  it  after  it  had  been  valued  by 
two  referees — one  of  whom  should  be  ap- 
pointed on  each  side — and  i^n  umpire.  So 
that,  in  truth,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
Bill,  as  far  as  concerned  retrospective  im- 
provements, was  founded  on  the  admission 
that  the  improvements  which  the  tenant 
had  made  were  now  his  property.  On 
what  other  pretence  could  he  give  the  ten- 
ant a  right  of  action  with  all  the  incidents 
of  costs,  &c.,  to  the  losing  party,  to  re- 
cover compensation  for  anything  which  is 
not  his  property?  The  form  of  action, 
Mr.  SerjeafU  Shee 
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given  in  the  26th  clause,  is,  positively,  a 
mere  translation  of  the  form  of  the  civil 
law,  which  recognises  the  tenant's  pro- 
perty in  his  own  improvements  :— 

"  In  conducto  fhndo  si  conductor  sua  opera 
aliqnid  neoeBsiu-io  et  utiliter  auxerit  aut  a&difi- 
cayerit — yel  instituerit  oum  id  non  oonveniiset 
ad  reoipienda  ea  qa»  impendit  cum  domioo  fundi 
experiri  potest." 

Again : — 

"  Ad  quid  actio  conducti  datur  ?  Ad  expenaas 
a  conductore  in  ro  conducta  necessario  et  utiliter 
&cta8  (etiamsi  non  sit  de  eis  repetendis  qonvea- 
turn)  repetendas."' 

How  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
propose  that  the  tenant  should  be  paid 
for  his  improvements?  By  a  compen- 
sating term,  which  was  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  improve- 
ment. If  the  improvement  was  a  house, 
it  was  to  be  taken  that  the  tenant  waa 
compensated  by  living  in  it  for  thirty 
years  and  paying  rent — and  a  high  rack- 
rent  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten;  if  it  was  a 
drain,  he  was  to  be  compensated  by  using 
it  for  seven  years;  and  also  for  fences, 
and  the  clearing  of  fields  from  rocks  and 
stones,  he  was  to  be  compensated  in  seven 
years;  while  for  reclaiming  waste  land,  ho 
was  to  be  compensated  in  twenty-one 
years.  Let  the  House  observe  how  dif- 
ferently the  landlord-tenant  for  life  and  his 
tenant,  are  treated  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's Bills.  By  the  Tenant's  Compen- 
sation Bill,  section  18,  a  tenant  can  in  no 
case  recover  more  than  four  years'  annual 
value  of  his  holding  above  the  rent  he 
paid.  [Mr.  Napier:  That  is  a  mistake— 
a  printer's  error.]  A  printer's  error! 
it  was  a  very  curious  one,  for,  by  the 
23rd  section  of  the  Land  Improvement 
Bill,  the  limit  of  compensation  was  ela^ 
borately  stated  to  be  ^ve  years'  clear  an- 
nual value  of  the  land  intended  to  be  im- 
proved, "  after  deducting  all  public  rates, 
taxes,  assessments,  head  rents,  quit  rents 
and  tithe  rent-charge."  This  meant  clear 
enough  value  to  the  landlord,  including 
the  rent  paid  by  the  tenant.  [Mr.  Na- 
PIBR  :  It  is  meant  to  be  so  in»both  Bills.] 
Well,  he  could  not  insist  against  the  renew- 
ed assurance  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
Mistakes  did  occur.  Take  it  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  it  ought  to  be.  Well, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  by  his 
present  Bill  not  to  allow  the  tenant  com- 
pensation in  any  case  exceeding  four 
years'  clear  annual  value  of  his  holding — 
that  was,  the  clear  annual  value  of  the 
land  to  the  landlord,  and  not^  the  tenant. 
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Let  them  lee  what  that  would  come  to. 
How  was  it  to  be  paid  ?  It  was  proposed 
to  be  paid  by  a  mere  fiction  of  law.  In 
the  case  of  a  house,  for  instance,  if  the 
tenant  had  laid  out  3002.  on  a  house,  and 
paid  rent  yearly  for  twenty  years — there 
not  bemg  anything  to  prevent  the  landlord 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  raising  the 
rent  on  account  of  the  improyements — in 
that  case  the  landlord  was  supposed  to  be 
debited  with  the  3002.,  and  every  time  the 
tenant  paid  his  rent  the  sum  of  102.  was 
supposed  to  be  deducted,  the  compensation 
thus  becoming  beautifully  less  every  year. 
The  tenant  was  certainly  to  have  a  right 
of  action;  but  to  make  sure  that  it  should 
be  of  no  possible  benefit  to  him,  it  was  to 
be  arranged  that  the  landlord  should  be 
annually  credited  with  this  102.  a  year.  In 
the  case  of  drains,  the  moment  the  seven 
years  expired  there  was  to  be  no  compen- 
sation; and  so  with  other  improvements. 
And  if  the  tenant  built  a  very  superior 
dwdling-house,  such  as  was  often  to  be 
found  in  England,  the  limitation  of  the 
amount  of  compensation  would  render  him 
a  very  considerable  loser.  The  compensa- 
tion to  be  given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's Bill  was,  therefore,  perfectly  illu- 
sory, giving  him,  by  the  26th  section,  a 
right  of  action  to  recover  money  for  his 
improvements,  as  if  they  were  his  own; 
and  then,  when  they  came  to  look  at  the 
compensation,  it  was  found  to  have  con- 
sisted of  nothing  at  all  but  living  in  a 
house  and  paying  a  high  rent  for  it.  But 
these  Bills  dealt  very  differently  with  the 
landlord  when  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
improve.  By  the  Land  Improvement  Act,  a 
landlord  making  improvements,  having  only 
a  life  interest  in  the  estate,  was  entitled  to 
have  the  whole  of  his  money  paid  back  to 
him  with  interest,  and  the  charge  for  im- 
provements was  made  to  have  the  priority 
of  all  other  charges  but  the  charge  of  the 
Church;  and  the  Board  of  Works  is  to  have 
power,  section  36,  to  increase  the  amount 
of  his  tenant's  rent  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional value  given  to  the  land  by  the  im- 
provement. Any  person  who  lends  the 
landlord  money  to  improve,  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  or  the  Provincial  Bank,  or  the 
tenant  of  an  adjoining  estate,  will  have  his 
j)rincipal  and  interest  secured  by  a  first 
charge  on  the  estate;  but  if  his  own  tenant 
improves,  he  is  to  get  nothing  but  a  com- 
pensating period.  And  this  for  works 
which  increase  the  value  of  the  farm  and 
are  snitable  to  it.  Under  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  Bill — which  would  extend  to 


Ulster  as  well  as  to  every  other  part  of  Ire- 
land— the  property  of  the  tenants  of  that 
province  would  be  regulated  by  its  provisions 
if  the  landlords  so  chose;  and  if  a  land- 
lord saw  a  farmhouse  for  which  his  tenant 
had  paid  6002.,  and  which  had  been  built 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  he  could  refuse 
to  give  the  tenant  any  compensation.  So 
that,  by  stopping  for  ever  any  claim  by  an 
Ulster  tenant  for  retrospective  compensa- 
tion, the  operation  of  the  Bill  would  amount 
to  the  actual  confiscation  of  the  tenant's 
property.  The  Bill  restricted  the  nature 
of  the  property  upon  which  improvements 
were  to  be  claimed  for.  Some  of  these  re- 
strictions  were  reasonable  enough;  but  tho 
Bill  then  went  on  to  enact  that  no  tenant 
was  to  be  compensated  for  any  house,  un- 
less it  was  built  in  a  permanent  and  durar* 
ble  manner,  and  unless  he  got  the  consent 
of  his  landlord  to  its  erection.  Now,  for 
the  last  fifty  years  or  more  there  had  beei^ 
an  abundance  of  landlords  in  Ireland  who 
had  been  quite  content  that  their  tenants 
should  live  in  the  most  wretched  hovels 
possible,  growing  potatoes,  and  pftying  tk 
handsome  rent.  The  Devon  Commission 
report  that  in  half  the  counties  40  per  cent 
of  the  inhabited  houses  are  mud  hovels, 
with  only  one  room.  And  in  such  acAse  the 
tenant  could  not  obtain  compensation  for 
building  a  house,  unless  he  got  his  land- 
lord's permission  in  writing.  He  was  also 
to  have  no  compensation  for  any  drains 
he  might  construct,  unless  he  made  them 
thirty-six  inches  below  the  surface,  and  in 
the  manner  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of 
Works ;  and  this  applied  to  the  past  as 
well  as  to  the  future.  In  the  next  place» 
he  was  to  have  no  compensation  for  any 
house  that  he  might  build  on  lands  that 
did  not  lie  together.  It  would  be  found, 
in  fact,  on  examining  the  Bill,  that  there 
were  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  the 
tenant's  making  improvements,  which,  as 
every  gentleman  connected  with  Ireland 
knew,  would,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
one  hundred,  be  insuperable.  Let  the 
House  consider  the  nature  of  the  farms 
in  Ireland.  They  were  all  small  as  com* 
pared  with  those  in  England,  the  great 
majority  in  the  north  and  west  being  ra- 
ther under  fifteen  acres,  and  in  the  south 
and  east  thii*ty  acres  and  a  half.  Now, 
what  had  a  small  farmer  to  go  through  if 
he  wanted  to  build  a  pigstyo,  say  at  an  ex- 
pense of  302.,  or  a  bam,  or  a  small  house, 
which  in  some  parts  of  Ireland  might  be 
built  of  a  character  suitable  to  a  farm  of 
thirty  acres  for  402.  ?    In  the^Jjiit  place^ 
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he  was  to  prepare  a  specification,  plan,  and 
estimate,  and  was  to  do  the  work  upon  that 
plan,  or  there  was  to  be  no  compensation. 
Me  was  then  to  serve  a  notice  to  the  land- 
lord of  his  intention  to  make  this  improve- 
ment— a  notice  which  would  frequently  be 
met  by  a  notice  to  quit ;  but  supposing  the 
notice  to  be  given  to  the  landlord,  he  was 
then  to  lodge  his  specification,  plan,  and 
estimate  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  who 
was  to  keep  a  list  of  all  specifications, 
plans,  and  estimates  which  he  received, 
and  was  to  publish  them  at  the  quarter- 
sessions,  and  in  the  county  paper.  This 
having  been  done,  the  landlord  was  en- 
titled to  step  in  and  give  him  notice  that 
he  elected  to  do  the  improvements  him- 
self under  the  provisions  of  the  Lands  Im- 
provement Act.  Now,  according  to  the 
groyisions  of  this  Act,  when  a  landlord 
ad  intimated  his  intention  to  make  an 
improvement,  he  was  to  send  a  memorial, 
accompanied  by  another  plan,  specification, 
and  estimate,  to  the  Board  of  Works  in 
Dublin,  who  were  then  to  send  down  an 
inspector  to  look  at  the  farm,  who  was  to 
make  a  report,  and  a  copy  of  that  report 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  Board  in  Dublin. 
The  inspector  having  reported  to  the  Com- 
missioners in  Dublin,  they  were  to  advertise 
the  matter  again;  and  then,  not  merely  the 
landlord,  but  any  person  interested  in  the 
estate — it  did  not  matter  how — ^he  might 
be  a  mortgagee,  a  younger  son,  or  a  widow 
with  a  jointure — might  at  once  make  an 
objection  to  the  improvements  beinff  made, 
and  upon  their  serving  a  notice  of  their  ob- 
jections, upon  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works,  that  body  were — what? — to  call  a 
public  meeting  of  all  the  persons  who  may 
oe  interested  in  the  land,  and  any  others 
whom  they  pleased,  at  any  place  in  Dublin 
which  they  might  appoint,  to  discuss  whe- 
ther the  improvement  was  a  fitting  one  to 
be  made.  And  when  these  persons  were 
all  so  assembled  in  public  meeting,  what 
did  the  House  suppose  they  were  to  discuss? 
Whether  it  was  good  for  the  tenant,  good 
for  the  farm,  or  good  for  the  landlord,  that 
the  improvement  should  be  made  ?  No ; 
but  whether  it  was  good  for  all  the  persons 
interested  in  the  land.  Now,  how  would 
that  work?  Ten  to  one  the  man  who 
wanted  the  improvement  had  voted  against 
his  landlord  at  the  last  election  ;  and  then 
in  many  cases — not  certainly  in  all,  for 
there  were  many  just  and  honourable  land- 
lords in  Ireland,  who  would  not  force  their 
tenants'  consciences — the  landlord  having 
given  his  notice  that  he  intended  to  do  the 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee 


improvement  himself,  under  the  Lands  Im- 
provement Act,  would  call  all  his  kindred 
about  him  who  were  in  any  way  interested 
in  the  land,  and  they  would  make  up  their 
mind  whether  the  tenant  should  remain  on 
the  estate  at  all,  or  whether  they  should 
not  send  him  and  three  or  four  of  his 
neighbours  away  and  consolidate  their 
farms.  If  they  came  to  the  latter  con- 
clusion, what  so  easy  as  to  influence  the 
Board  of  Works  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  improvement  was  not  fitting 
to  be  made  at  all?  And  the  Bill  positively 
provided  that,  although  the  landlord  had 
undertaken  to  do  the  improvement  himself, 
yet,  if  he  got  a  **  refusal  of  authorisation*' 
from  the  Board  of  Works,  this  was  to  be 
taken  as  a  compliance  with  his  undertaking, 
and  the  improvement  was  not  to  be  done. 
To  say  that  no  person  should,  for  the  fu- 
ture, have  compensation  without  going 
through  these  complicated  forms,  was 
equivalent  to  saying  that  no  compensa- 
tion at  all  should  be  given ;  for,  con- 
sidering the  nature  and  the  size  of  the 
farms,  the  poverty  of  the  tenants,  and  the 
small  value  of  the  improvements  to  be 
made,  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  any 
would  be  made  under  regulations  which 
entailed  so  much  trouble.  In  nine  casea 
out  of  ten,  if  a  landlord,  who  had  any 
notions  in  favour  of  large  farms,  receiv^ 
from  a  tenant  a  notice  that  he  wished  to 
make  an  improvement,  he  would  give  him 
notice  to  quit,  and  thus  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  any  improvement  being  made  in 
this  way.  Even,  if  the  landlord  had  no 
such  notions,  still  the  forms  were  so  trou- 
blesome and  vexatious,  that  he  was  sore 
no  Gentleman  in  that  House  would  go 
through  them  before  making  an  improve- 
ment. Now,  let  the  House  take  the  case 
in  which  the  landlord  did  not  give  notice 
of  his  intention  to  execute  the  Lands  Im- 
provement Act.  Notice  was  then  to  be 
given  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace;  and 
everybody  interested  in  the  land  could 
claim  permission  to  inspect  what  waa 
going  on,  or  to  send  any  person  ho  pleased 
to  do  so.  Then,  if  the  improvement  were 
done  in  three  years,  the  tenant  might  ap- 
ply to  the  Assistant  Barrister  for  a  certi- 
ficate of  completion,  the  Barrister  having 
to  look  at  the  plan  and  specification,  and 
see  that  the  improvements  had  been  exe- 
cuted in  strict  conformity  with  them,  and 
if  they  were  not,  there  was  to  be  no  com- 
pensation. Then  compensation  was  only 
to  be  allowed  for  such  improvements  as 
might  appear  to  the  Barristei^or  to  a  Judge 
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on  appeal  to  be  reasonable  and  suitable  to 
the  tenants  holding,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
deemed  an  improvement  which  had  not  re- 
ference to  the  agricultural  value   of  the 
holding.     So  that,  after  all,  the  question  of 
what  was  an  improvement  was  left  to  the 
Barrister  or  the  Judge.     The  certificate,  if 
obtained,  would  give  the  tenant  right  to 
live  in  the  house  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  or  to  have  compensation  if  he  was 
turned  out.     The  grant  of  this  certificate 
might  be  opposed  before  the  Barrister  by 
the  landlord  or  any  persoa  interested  in 
the  estate,  who  had  afterwards  the  right 
to  appeal  against  his  decision  to  a  Judge 
of  Assize.     And  if  the  time  came  when  the 
tenant  was  entitled  to  compensation,  he 
was  to  proceed  to  enforce  it,  if  under  402., 
in  the  Civil  Bill  Court,  and  if  above,  in  the 
Superior  Courts;  and  all  the  proceedings 
were  to  go  on  as  if  the  cause  were  one  in- 
volving the  greatest  importance.    Further, 
he  was  not  to  have  as  compensation  more 
than  four  years'  annual  value  of  the  im- 
provement, and  was  to  have  none  at  all  if 
he  was  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent. 
So  that,  suppose  he  had,  perhaps  at  the 
expense  of  100^  or  200L,  built  a  house  on 
the  farm,  and  had  some  little  stock  on  his 
land,  and  a  distemper  broke  out  amongst 
them,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  not 
able  to  pay  his  rent,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  the  landlord  turning  him  out  with- 
out paying  him  for  his  improvements.     In 
fact,  if  in  any  case  the  tenant  made  im- 
provements worth  more  than  four  yeai»' 
clear  annual  value,  the  landlord  could  turn 
him  out  the  next  year  and  lay  hold  of  the 
whole  additional  value  of  the  improvement. 
And  so  unjustly  was  the  Bill  framed,  that 
while  the  landlord  could  set  off  any  arrears 
of  rent  against  the  tenant's  claim  for  com- 
pensation, the  tenant  could  not  set  off  his 
claim  for  compensation  against  the  rent. 
In  the  next  place,  the  tenant  was  not  to 
have  compensation  if  he  quitted  his  farm 
voluntarily.     Now,   as  most  tenants  held 
from  year  to  yjear,   and  had  therefore  a 
right  to   quit  at  six  months'   notice,  he 
thought  this  was  a  great  injustice.     No 
improvements  would  ever  be  made  under 
this  Bill — no  really  good  improvements  in 
Ulster,  or  elsewhere,  if  this  Bill  became  law. 
The  drains  would  not  be  made  as  they 
should  be;  the  houses  would  not  be  built 
as  they  should  be;  nothing,  in  fact,  would 
be  done  as  it  ought  to  be;  because  it  was 
impossible  to  go  through  these  troublesome 
and  vexatious  forms;  and  if  they  were  gone 
through,  no  real  compensation  would  be 
VOL.  CXXIII.    [third  series.] 


obtained.  It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  small  improvements  made  in  Ireland,  by 
prudent  and  industrious  tenants — and  exe- 
cuted not  at  once,  but  bit  by  bit,  as  they 
obtained  the  means — could  be  executed 
under  this  Act,  which  was  therefore  value- 
less to  such  persons.  Another  objection,  on 
the  ground  of  public  policy,  to  the  Bill  was, 
that  it  proceeded  entirely  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  thing  was  to  be  determin- 
ed by  the  House  as  a  question  of  right 
and  wrong  between  two  contracting  par- 
ties. Now  that  was  not  so.  He  admitted 
that  in  many  cases  the  tenant  had  no 
merits  as  against  the  landlord.  But  the 
question  was  not  merely  what  was  right  as 
between  these  two  parties,  but  what  was 
the  right  course  to  be  taken  to  encourage 
improvements  in  a  country  where  the  land- 
lord did  not  and  could  not  make  them.  He 
had  not  called  attention  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill  in  any  unfriendly  spirit  either 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  or  to  the  Government. 
He  and  his  hon.  Friends  had  no  other  wish 
than  to  assist  in  passing  a  good  law  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  this  Session.  It  was,  how- 
ever, impossible  that  they  should  assent  to 
the  Government  Bill.  He  would  submit  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  that  both  the  Government 
Bill,  and  the  Bill  which  he  (Mr.  Serjeant 
Shoe)  had  introduced  should  be  read  a 
second  time,  and  that  both  should  be  refer- 
red to  a  Select  Committee.  And  then  lei 
all  parties  see  if  they  could  not  frame  a 
good  measure  this  Session — acting,  as  he 
believed  they  all  intended  to  act,  fairly  and 
honestly,  and  not  under  the  influence  of 
party  spirit,  upon  a  question  which  was 
not  and  ought  never  to  be  considered  a 
party  question.  He  was  quite  ready  to 
admit  that,  considering  Bills  had  been 
brought  into  that  House  by  most  emi- 
nent statesmen — by  Lord  Stanley,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Lord  Lincoln,  and  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  city  of 
London  (Lord  John  Russell) — into  all  of 
which  the  notion  of  compensating  pe- 
riods had  been  introduced  in  one  form  or 
another — that  the  fact  of  inserting  such 
a  principle  in  this  Bill  was  not  a  ground 
for  loud  and  angry  complaint  against  the 
Government.  But  he  must  submit  that  it 
was  not  a  satisfactory  principle  to  proceed 
upon;  and  that  if  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer really  wished  to  pass  during  this 
Session  a  good  Bill,  w^chvpuld  besatls-. 
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factory  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  would 
terQiinate  this  much-vexed  question,  it  was 
not  wise  to  force  sixty  Irish  Memhcrs  to  a 
division  against  the  GoTernment  on  this 
question.     They  could  not,  as  honest  men, 
sanction  the  principle    of   that  Bill,  hut 
they  did  not  wish  to  deprive  the  landlord 
of  his  property.     He   believed   that  any 
attack  on    the  rights  of  property  would 
he  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  tenant  as 
well  as  the  landlord.     They  wished  to  give 
the  landlord  facilities  for  improving  their 
estates  by  such  public  loans  as  one  of  the 
Bills  4ntroduced  by  the  Government  pro- 
vided for;  for  they  thought  that  in  many 
cases  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  land- 
lord was  to  improve  that  of  the  tenant,  he- 
cause   the  principal  reason  why  modem 
landlords  were  bad  was  because  they  were 
poor.     They  did  not  wish  to  offer  any  ob- 
struction to  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
their  measures,  but  they  could  not  consent 
to  this  Bill.     He  gavo  the  Government  full 
credit  for  their  intentions;  they  (the  Irish 
Members)  also  had  good  intentions;  they 
wanted  to  pass  a  good  Bill  this  Session  on 
fair  terms.     He  conceived  that  the  best 
way  to  effect  this  was  to  submit  both  Bills 
to  a  Select  Committee,  where  their  provi- 
sions might  be  investigated,  and  the  best 
features  of  each  adopted.     He  offered  to 
the  Government  the  means  of  passing  a 
good  Bill  this  Sessionj  by  treating  the  Irish 
people  and  their  representatives  fairly  on 
this  occasion.    For  the  first  time,  the  voice 
of  the  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland  and  their 
representatives  had  now  been  heard  effec- 
tively in  the  interior  of  Parliament.     Se- 
veral Members  had  been  returned  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  that  class,  and  he  (Mr. 
Serjeant  Shee)  was  one  of  them.      They 
were  most  desirous  to  have  this  question 
fairly  settled,  and  they  could  not  do  any- 
thing more  calculated  to   win   popularity 
than  to  promote  a  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion, with  the  assistance  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  on  equitable  terms.     Would 
the  House  assist  them  in  sending  both  Bills 
before  a  Select  Committee,  or  w^ould  they 
force  a  large  body  of  the  representatives  of 
Ireland  to  oppose  this  Bill,  and  put  off  the 
subject  to  another  year,  at  the  cost,  proba- 
bly, of  much  agitation,  if  not  disturbance  f 
Mb.  ROSS  MOORE  said,  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  he 
trusted  the  House  would  excuse  him  for 
making  a  few  observations  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Bill  under  discussion.     Ap- 
proving as  he  did  of  the  principles  and 
generally  of  the  details  of  the  several  Bills 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee , 


introduced  by  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  he  had  originally  intended  to  takd 
no  part  in  the  debate  on  the  second  read- 
ing,  intendhig  to  reserve  his  suggestiena 
until  the  Bills  should  have  gone  into  Com- 
mittee; hut  in  consequence  of  the  speech 
which  had  been  made  that  night  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  who  had  just 
concluded  so  able  a  statement,  he  thought 
he  should  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  duty 
if  he  now  gave  a  silent  vote  on  a  subject 
of  such  great  national  importance^  and  in 
which  his  constituents  took  so  deep  an 
interest*  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
follow  the  learned  Serjeant  through  hia 
elaborate  statements*  two-thirds  of  which 
consisted  of  an  historical  dissertation  on 
the  penal  laws,  the  last  remnant  of  which 
was  repealed  nearly  eighty  years  ago,  and 
the  sole  object  of  alluding  to  which,  he 
supposed,  was  to  set  up  a  sort  of  appeal 
ad  misericordiam,  and  which  had  been  too 
frequently  set  up  on  behalf  of  the  Irish 
tenant  as  an  excuse  for  the  charges  of 
indolence,  want  of  capacity,  and  want  of 
energy,  which  had  so  often  been  brought 
against  him.  His  (Mr.  Moore's)  sympathy 
was  very  great  indeed-^he  had  the  sin* 
cerest  desire  to  give  them  the  fullest  mea- 
sure of  justice;  he  would  rather  exceed 
the  justice  of  their  claims  than  fall  short 
of  giving  them  what  some  might  think 
their  due.  But  he  thought  they  would 
best  defend  the  tenant's  rights  by  keeping 
within  the  bounds  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion, resting  them  on  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  the  nghts  of  property;  and  the  person 
who  made  the  assertion  of  their  rights  in- 
volve a  violation  of  those  laws,  was  a  bad 
advocate  of  the  cause  he  wished  to  pro- 
mote. When  he  heard  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  say  he  had  no  intention 
of  violating  the  laws  of  property  which  he 
held  so  sacred,  he  began  to  suspect  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  not 
read  the  Bill  to  which  his  name  was  at- 
tached, for  its  very  first  enactment  was  a 
flagrant  violation  of  those  laws.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  complained  of  the 
existing  state  of  the  law  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland,  and  he  de&cribed  as  ft 
panacea  for  these  evils  the  legalisation  of 
what  he  called  Ulster  tenant«right;  and 
yet  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
speech  he  did  not  inform  the  House  what 
that  Ulster  tenant-right  was.  He  (Mr. 
Ross  Moore)  would  tell  the  House  why — it 
was  because  it  was  impossible  to  define  it. 
It  was  well  to  talk  of  an  imaginary  thing 
called  Ulster  tenant-nght;  J)ut  he  sjioke 
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from  knowledge  and  ezperiencei  and  he 
told  them  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  uniform  tenant-right  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
Ireland.  (There  were  not  two  estates  on 
Which  the  enstom  of  tenant-right  was  the 
salnd;  there  was  no  tniformity  in  it — how 
therefore  was  it  possible  to  give  legal 
effect  to  BO  rarying  a  custom  ?  and  jet,  to 
legalise  it,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
d^ne  it,  for  otherwise  one  might  well  ask 
-^  Quo  teriemm  mtUantem  Frotea  for- 
mam  t — and  what  said  the  stanchest  ad- 
Tooates  of  tenant-right  themselves  ?  He 
had  a  document  in  his  hand  emanating 
from  the  Tenant-Rlght  Association,  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  secretary  of  that  bbdy  to 
Viscount  Oastlereagh,  who  was  at  the  time 
a  Member  of  the  House,  which  admitted 
and  maintained  the  propositions  he  had 
stated.     The  writer  said — 

"We  ibotdd  at  once  recommend  the  custom  of 
Ulster,  which,  on  the  whole,  has  worked  so  well, 
to  be  embodied  in  a  law,  were  it  not  fol'  two  con- 
siderations— first,  that  amidst  the  prejudices,  the 
mistaken  selfishness,  and  the  great  ignorance  of 
many,  we  cannot  at  |)resent  hope  for  the  intro- 
duction of  lo  good  and  wise  a  law  into  those  por- 
tions of  the  country  which  most  require  it ;  and 
secondly,  because  the  usage  of  Ulster  is  net  uni- 
form, either  as  to  the  value  of  tenant-right  or  the 
regulations  connected  with  Its  observance.  On 
some  estates,  in  consequence  of  the  liberality  of 
the  landlords,  the  tenant-right  is  worth  from  901. 
te  &0L  an  acre,  whilst  on  others  it  ainks  down  to 
161.,  or  10/.,  or  even  61,  On  some  estates  the 
tenant  is  permitted  to  sell  his  right  to  the  land  to 
the  best  bidder  without  any  restriction  as  to  the 
price  or  the  person,  whilst  bn  others  the  lahdlord 
fljWB  the  minimum  price,  and  also  requires  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  purchaser.  Those,  therefore, 
who  in  resolutions  and  speeches  clamour  for  a 
law  to  extend  the  Ulster  tenant-right  to  the  whole 
of  Ireland,  ask  for  that  which  is  wholly  Imprao- 
tiCftMe/' 

Whatever  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
might  think,  it  was  evident  that  a  variable 
custom  could  never  become  a  fixed  law. 
He  (Mr.  Moore)  would  not  attempt  to  de- 
fine what  he  believed  to  be  incapable  of 
definition;  but  he  would  do  the  next  best 
thing,  and  describe  the  manner  in  which 
he  found  the  custom  usually  at  work.  It 
was  a  custom  by  which  the  tenant  in  pos- 
session of  the  farm  was  permitted  by  the 
landlord  to  dispose  of  the  goodwill  and 
whatever  interest  he  had  in  the  farm  to 
the  highest  bidder  he  eould  procure,  pro- 
vided always  that  the  incoming  tenant 
were  a  party  approved  by  the  landlord. 
He  asserted  that  the  custom  of  tenant- 
right,  where  it  prevailed,  never  deprived 
the  landlord  of  two  powers — his  claim  over 
the  renty  and  his  vetQ  on  the  incoming 


tenant.  It  was  clear,  therefbre,  that  even 
if  the  custom  were  legalised  in  its  com- 
monest form,  it  might  at  once  be  neutral- 
ised by  the  landlord  refusing  the  incoming 
tenant  who  was  proposed.  The  common 
law  said  that  a  man  s  enemy  was  not  to 
pay  his  debt  without  his  permission,  be- 
cause, otherwise,  he  might  obtain  a  very 
unfair  advantage ;  and  would  it  not  be 
equally  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  to 
say  that  a  landlord  should  not  choose  his 
own  tenant  ?  Such  a  position  rather  re- 
sembled some  of  those  Communistic  doc- 
trines of  which  they  heard  so  much,  than  a 
iust  law,  calculated  to  inspire  confidence 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  As,  there- 
fore, it  was  impossible  to  legalise  what  was 
called  tenant-right,  they  must  look  to  some 
principle  according  to  which  the  tenant 
might  be  compensated  for  any  improve- 
ments he  might  make  on  the  property; — 
and  he  thought  it  was  impossible  to  take 
up  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  without  seeing  that 
the  object  of  the  measure  was  to  compen- 
sate the  tenant  for  permanent  improve- 
ments, made  by  his  labour,  and  at  his 
expense  :*~it  proceeded,  in  fact,  on  the 
very  principle  on  which  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford  rested  his  original  Bill.  It  might 
be  a  question  whether  the  compensation 
was  sufficient  or  not,  but  that  was  a  ques- 
tion of  detail;  and  when  the  Bill  went  into 
Committee  he  would  be  ready  to  extend 
the  principle  to  every  case  where,  consis- 
tently with  the  rules  of  law  and  the  rights 
of  property,  it  could  be  extended.  Though 
he  approved  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Attorney  General,  he 
would  by  no  means  pledge  himself  to  all 
the  details.  He  thought  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  was  one  of  which  there  could  be 
no  dispute ;  it  was  the  principle  of  giving 
to  the  tenant  compensation  for  permanent 
and  unexhausted  improvements;  and  he 
thought  that  the  House  should^  give  it  a 
second  reading.  It  was  suggested  that 
both  Bills — that  of  the  riffht  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  Generalfor  Ireland,  and 
that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilkenny — should  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee;  but  these  Bills  contained  con- 
flicting principles,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  decide  which  they  would 
adopt,  and  which  they  would  reject,  and 
not  devolve  that  duty  on  a  Select  Commit- 
tee. There  was  another  ground  on  which 
they  should  come  at  once  to  a  decision 
upon  the  point,  namely,  that  if  they  enter- 
tained the  Bill  of  tho  )ion,  and  learned- 
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Member  for  Kilkenny,  they  would  be  ex- 
citing hopes  that  were  destined  to  dis- 
appointment, and  raising  expectations 
too  extravagant  to  be  realised;  and  it 
would  serve  to  keep  alive  an  agitation  that 
should  be  at  once  extinguished.  There 
was  another  reason  why  they  should  decide 
at  once  and  adopt  the  Bill  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  that  was  that  time  after 
time  the  pri&ciple  of  that  Bill  had  been 
sanctioned  by  that  House,  whereas  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  had, 
time  after  time,  been  rejected  by  the 
House.  He  objected  to  the  criticisms 
passed  on  the  Bill  of  the  Attorney  General 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  He 
had  made,  for  instance)  some  very  minute 
criticism  upon  the  18th  section,  and  had 
complained  that  the  tenant  was  not  allowed 
more  than  four  years'  rent  of  the  land  he  had 
improved.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the  At- 
torney General,  however,  did  the  very  same 
thing  with  the  landlords  when  he  dealt 
with  them  in  the  Land  Improvement  Bill; 
and  what  was  just  in  the  one  case  to  the 
landlords,  could  not  be  regarded  as  unjust 
in  the  other  to  the  tenants.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  complained,  also, 
that  the  Bill  contained  so  many  compli- 
cated provisions  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  poor  tenant  either  to  make  the  im- 
provements, or  to  incur  the  expense  of  the 
preliminary  investigation.  He  confessed, 
even  supposing  that  objection  to  exist,  that 
he  was  surprised  to  hear  it  urged  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  who  himself 
stood  godfather  to  the  most  complicated, 
complex,  and  cumbrous  document  that  had 
ever  been  brought  before  the  House  in  the 
shape  of  a  Bill — he  meant  that  commonly 
known  as  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford's  Bill. 
The  arbitration  clause,  which  ought  of  all 
to  be  the  very  clearest  in  that  Bill,  was 
enough  to  take  one's  breath  away  to  read 
it,  and,  in  fact,  was  so  complicated  and  in- 
volved, that  he  defied  any  one  to  under- 
stand it.  Among  other  things  it  defined 
the  landlord's  rent  as  being  a  "just  pro- 
portion" of  what  might  remain  of  the  gross 
produce  of  the  land  after  every  possible 
and  impossible  charge  had  been  deducted. 
Who  was  to  say  what  was  a  "just  propor- 
tion?" A  reverend  leader  of  the  party 
opposite  had  recently  declared,  in  a  letter 
to  a  noble  Lord,  that  the  utmost  any  land- 
lord was  entitled  to  was  the  just  proportion 
of  Is.  an  acre.  That  was  their  notion  of 
"a  fair  rent."  He  cautioned  English 
landlords  to  be  very  guarded  how  they 
Mr,  B.  Moore 


sanctioned  laws  for  the  sister  country  which 
they  would  not  wish  to  see  introduced  into 
their  own.  The  law  of  property  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  was  essentially  the  same; 
and,  if  innovations  were  rashly  admitted 
into  the  one,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exclude 
them  from  the  other.  Let  them  once 
sanction  the  legal  introduction  of  this  cus- 
tom of  tenant-right  into  Ireland,  and  then 
let  the  landlords  of  England  bid  adieu  to 
their  ownership — for  they  would  establish 
precedents  against  themselves.  There 
were  many  other  points  which  he  could 
urge  in  support  of  the  Bill,  and  in  contra- 
vention of  the  criticism  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite,  but  he  was 
unwilling  in  a  first  speech  to  trespass  upon 
the  patience  of  the  House.  In  conclusion, 
he  appealed  to  Irish  Members,  on  which- 
ever side  of  the  House  they  sat,  to  ap> 
proach  the  consideration  o{  the  question  in 
a  spirit  of  conciliation,  mutual  forbearance, 
and  good  will.  For  their  common  conn- 
try's  sake,  let  not  their  passions  be  ex- 
cited by  any  appeal  to  topics,  religious, 
sectarian,  or  otherwise,  but  let  the  great 
and  worthy  object  to  animate  all  be  the 
common  interest  of  their  common  country. 

Mb.  JOHN  BALL  observed,  that  having 
for  many  years  held  a  position  in  Ireland, 
in  which  it  was  his  duty  as  much  as  it  was 
his  inclination  to  avoid  becoming  a  partisan 
of  any  class,  he  had  endeavoured  to  study 
the  question  which  was  now  before  the 
House,  and  he  was  intensely  anxious  to 
see  this  question  involving  such  important 
interests,  settled,  as  well  for  the  sake  of 
the  two  classes  immediately  interested  in 
it,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  general  tranquil- 
lity of  Ireland.  There  had  been  agitation 
upon  this  question;  but  that  was  natural, 
as  great  social  evils  were  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland  had  admitted  the 
existence  of  this  social  evil  in  Ireland,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
it;  but  it  was  with  extreme  regret  that  he 
found  the  measure  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  altogether  failed  in  its  inten- 
tion to  legislate  effectually  for  the  evil,  or 
to  meet  the  just  claims  of  the  Irish  ten- 
antry. If  he  looked  to  this  measure  and 
not  to  the  preamble  of  it,  he  would  hardly 
feel  justified  in  voting  even  for  its  second 
reading.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill  failed 
to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  preamble. 
The  preamble  stated  that  the  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  give  security  to  the  tenant  for 
the  improvements  he  should  make  on  the 
land.    Now,  he  wfts  bound  to  say  that 
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the  Bill  entirely  failed  to  provide  that  se- 
curity. When  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  last  warned  English  Gentlemen  not 
to  consent  to  the  passing  of  a  measure  for 
Ireland  which  they  would  not  tolerate  in 
their  own  country,  they  should  recollect 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries 
were  totally  and  entirely  different.  It  was 
the  notorious  fact  that  the  management  of 
property  in  Ireland  was  carried  on  in  a  way 
which  was  quite  the  reverse  of  the  estah- 
lished  order  in  England.  In  Ireland  land- 
lords in  general  did  not  develop  the  re-' 
sources  of  their  country,  and  they  were 
either  unwilling  or  unahle  to  take  any  ac- 
tive part  in  agricultural  improvement,  and 
to  do  that  which  every  landlord  in  the  other 
country  thought  it  his  duty  to  perform.  Un- 
less they  could  discover  the  means  of  alle- 
viating the  condition  of  the  tenant  class  of 
the  Irish  population,  they  could  take  no  effec- 
tual step  towards  promoting  the  prosperity 
of  Ireland.  The  House  should  rememher 
this  startling  and  formidahle  fact,  that, 
although  the  class  of  small  tenant-farmers 
had  heen  greatly  diminished  of  late  years 
hy  emigration,  yet  it  had  heen  proved  he- 
fore  the  Committee  of  last  year  that  there 
were  still  in  that  country  no  fewer  than 
421,000  tenants  whose  holdings  were  less 
than  thirty  acres  each.  They  should  also 
remember  that  these  occupiers  of  the  soil 
were  not  living  in  that  condition  which 
alone  can  make  a  population  contribute  to 
the  credit  or  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Now,  unless  they  could  discover  some 
means  of  elevating  that  class  of  the  popu- 
lation, they  could  make  no  progress  in  re- 
generating the  condition  of  Ireland.  With 
respect  to  these  421,000  tenants,  and  for 
that  class,  this  Bill  was  utterly  useless. 
With  respect  to  the  other  150,000  tenants, 
they  would  be  either  unable  or  deterred 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  by  reason  of  the  formalities  re- 
quired. The  question  was  one  of  extreme 
urgency.  The  best  and  most  active  of  the 
population  were  leaving  their  shores,  and 
they  said  that  they  wished  to  retain  them. 
How  did  you  propose  to  do  this  ?  What 
inducement  did  they  hold  out  in  order  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  that  most  useful  class, 
who  were  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil?  The  tenant  is  authorised  by  this  Bill, 
should  the  landlord  refuse  to  improve,  to 
proceed  with  improvements  after  having 
given  due  notice.  Then  comes  a  most  ex- 
traordinary provision.  After  he  is  engaged 
in  these  improvements,  new  parties  in  the 
shape  of  all  persons  interested  are  invited 


to  come  in,  and  any  time  before  the  certi- 
ficate of  completion  is  given,  further  notice 
may  be  required  to  be  given.  Well,  if 
there  is  found  a  man  who»  in  spite  of  all 
these  formalities,  proceeds,  when  he  claims 
his  certificate,  he  is  obliged  to  give  proof 
of  his  having  given  due  notice,  and  of  his 
having  complied  with  all  the  formalities 
referred  to.  He  is  obliged  to  prove  that 
his  specifications  are  correct,  and  that  the 
certificate  corresponds  with  them.  He  is 
ohigod  to  prove  that  they  have  been  duly 
published  and  posted,  odicrwise  the  poor 
tenant  is  debarred  of  his  certificate.  He 
cannot  either  obtain  it  until  the, clerk  of 
the  peace  has  duly  published  it.  The  Bill 
then  goes  on  to  say  what  are  improve- 
linents,  and  anticipates  the  discoveries  of 
science,  by  providing  that  nothing  is  an 
improvement  which  is  not  specific^d  in  the 
fourth  clause  of  the  Bill.  A  tenant  may 
commence  to  drain  with  broken  stones; 
having  completed  some  of  the  work  in  this 
fashion,  he  suddenly  finds  that  tiles  are 
more  profitable :  he  is  debarred  from  his 
certificate  by  the  variation  from  his  specifi- 
cation. In  the  case  of  an  appeal,  if  the 
tenant  is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of 
the  Assistant  Barrister,  he  is  to  go  before 
one  of  the  Judges  of  Her  Majesty's  Courts. 
For  his  part — though  no  one  had  more  re- 
spect than  he  had  for  the  Irish  Bench — in 
such  a  case  he  would  much  rather  go  be- 
fore a  judge  of  a  cattle  show.  They  very 
probably,  under  this  Bill,  would  have  the 
twelve  Judges  sitting  in  Dublin  to  deter- 
mine how  a  drain  should  be  made.  An- 
other clause  was  most  oppressive~-the  ten- 
ant was  debarred  from  his  certificate  aftei: 
a  lapse  of  three  years.  Fifteen  months  of 
that  were  got  over  before  the  Court  had 
complied  with  the  formalities.  Well  then, 
the  work  would  take,  say  from  eight  to 
nine  months  more,  and  in  case  of  an  ap- 
peal, an  additional  five  or  six  months  would 
be  consumed  before  he  could  get  the  deci- 
sion of  a  Judge.  Three  years  would  very 
soon  pass  over  in  this  way,  leaving  the 
tenant,  after  he  had  obtained  a  Judge's  de- 
cision, debarred  by  the  12th  clause  of  his 
certificate.  But  the  18th  section  of  the 
Act  was  most  objectionable,  for  by  it  any 
breach  in  the  covenants  of  the  lease  de- 
barred the  tenant  for  ever  from  obtaining 
compensation  for  his  improvements.  This 
was  cue  of  the  worst  clauses  in  the  Bill, 
and  ho  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  heen  led  astray  by 
some  sinister  influence  while  preparing  it. 
The  Bill,  in  common  with  aU  that  had  gone 
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before  it,  but  more  signal]  j  tban  any  of  its 
predecessors,  failed  in  this — that  it  was 
drawn  from  abstract  ideas,  and  failed  in 
accomplishing  any  practical  good.  If  they 
wished  to  accomplish  a  practical  object, 
they  must  lay  down  for  their  basis  the  pro- 
position in  the  Roman  Civil  law — of  which, 
being  couched  in  somewhat  barbarous  la- 
tinity,  he  would  at  his  own  risk  and  peril 
attempt  a  version — that  where  a  tenant 
shall,  without  being  bound  thereto  by  cove- 
nant, add  to  the  buildings  on  his  farm,  or 
make  new  buildings,  or  by  some  other  im- 
provements add  to  the  value  of  his  farm, 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation.  If 
they  would  lay  down  that  principle,  and 
not  add  any  complicated  machinery  to  carry 
it  out,  then  they  might  hope  to  come  to 
some  £nal  and  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  question.  But  they  would  not  stop 
future  agitation — on  the  contrary,  they 
would  be  laying  the  foundation  of  future 
agitation — if  they  conceded  the  principle 
and  refused  the  power  to  realise  it.  He 
wished  now  to  say  one  word  on  the  ques- 
tion of  arrears  of  rents.  He  would  appeal 
to  Irish  Members  to  say  whether  anything 
could  be  so  fatal  to  a  proper  adjustment  of 
the  landlord  and  tenant  question  as  the 
system  of  allowing  large  arrears  to  be 
hanging  over  the  head  of  the  tenant.  It 
was  a  complete  bar  to  improvement;  and 
it  turned  the  freeman  into  a  serf  when 
they  put  him  into  a  position  where  he  could 
make  no  profits  which  would  benefit  him- 
self. No  Tenant-right  Bill  could  be  of 
any  avail  unless  the  system  was  ended. 
The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Sir  W. 
Somerville)  in  dealing  with  the  question, 
proposed  to  limit  the  power  of  distress  to 
arrears  for  one  year;  and  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  in  his  present  Bill, 
allowed  distress  for  a  year  and  a  half.  His 
(Mr.  Ball's)  opinion  was,  and  he  gave  it  on 
the  authority  of  the  report  of  the  Devon 
Commission,  that  it  would  be  as  much  for 
the  advantage  of  the  tenant  as  of  the  land- 
lord, that  a  stringent  statute  of  limitations 
should  be  enacted,  prohibiting  the  power 
of  distress  for  arrears  over  more  than  one 
year.  He  trusted  he  had  avoided  saying 
anything  offensive  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Qentleman  opposite.  He  and  his  friends 
would  support  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  for  the  sake  of  its  preamble.  [**  No, 
no  !*']  Well,  he  spoke  for  himself.  He 
would  support  the  second  reading  for  the 
sake  of  the  declarations  contained  in  the 
preamble;  and  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  allow  both  measures  to 
Mr.  J.  Ball 


go  before  a  Select  Committee,  he  thought 
they  might  come  to  a  satisfactory  setUe- 
ment  by  the  construction  of  a  measure 
simple  in  its  nature,  and  which  would  put 
an  end  to  agitation  for  the  future. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  reminded  hon. 
Members  that  they  had  to  meet  again  to- 
morrow at  12  o'clock,  and  that  they  had 
sat  very  late  on  the  previous  night.  It 
was  impossible  that  they  could  go  on  sit- 
ting so  late  every  night,  especially  when 
there  was  a  morning  sitting  next  day;  and 
he  must,  therefore,  move  that  the  House 
do  now  adjourn. 

Motion  made  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  debate  be  now  adjourned." 

Mr.  ROCHE  wished  to  have  some  in- 
timation from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exohe- 
quer  whether  he  would  agree  to  fix  an 
early  day  for  the  continuation  of  the  dia- 
ottssion — otherwise  they  would  be  obliged 
to  go  on  with  the  discussion  then  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  BXCHB- 
QUER  said,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
should  remember  that  he  had  no  day  at 
his  command;  that  Thursday  was  not 
under  the  control  of  the  Government;  and 
that  Friday  had  already  been  fixed  for  a 
very  important  discussion.  All  he  ooald 
do  was  to  facilitate  the  discussion  that 
night,  and  that  he  had  done. 

Mr.  M^MAHON  then  proceeded  to  ad- 
dress the  House. 

Mr.  GEORGE  rose  to  order. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  begged  also 
to  rise  to  order.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  M'Mahon)  was  perfectly  in 
order  in  speaking  to  the  adjournment. 

Mr.  M'MAHON  said,  that,  in  rising  for 
the  first  time  in  that  House  to  speak  on  a 
topic  of  great  interest,  he  was  exoeedingly 
anxious  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  wishes 
and  usages  of  the  House;  and  he  believed 
that  he  should  be  acting  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  the  House  if  he 
stated  briefly  why  he  thought  the  Houae 
should  not  then  adjourn.  The  question 
was  one  of  extreme  importance  not  only  tp 
the  people  of  Ireland,  but  to  the  welfare 
and  permanent  power  and  prosperity  of 
England; — and  he  did  think  that  after  the 
subject  had  occupied  so  muoh  attention  in 
Ireland,  which  it  specially  coneemed,  the 
debate  should  not  be  adjourned  at  that 
very  early  hour  of  the  night;  but  that 
those  Gentlemen  who  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  question  should  be  allowed  to  sit 
there  and  consider  it.  He  wished  in  the 
fewest  possible  words  to  oall  the  attention 
of  hon.  Members  to  the  real  question  he- 
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fore  the  Houie — namely,  whether  or  not 
the  Bills  under  diBCussion  should  be  sent 
to  a  Select  Committee.      The  only  reason 
that  had  been  asiigned  why  the  Bill  of  his 
hon.   and  learned  f'ri end  the  Member  for 
Kilkenny  should  not  be  sent  to  a  Seleot 
Ooramittee  was,  that  the  Bills  of  the  At- 
torney General  formed  of  themselves  an 
adequate  remedy  for  the  miseries  created 
by  the  present  state  of  the  law  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.     Now,  what 
were  those  Bills?     The  two  most  material 
of  his  measures  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  told  them  were  these  :  the  one  conso- 
lidated and  slightly  amended  200  old  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  the  other  sixty.     The 
other  two  were  consolidations  and  amend- 
ments of  divers  measures  introduced  into 
Parliament  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
century.     But  if  the  260  original  Acts 
were  but  so  many  failures  in  the  attempt 
to  settle  the  question  of  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland  upon  a  basis  calculated  to  secure 
the  welfare  of  the  tenant  as  well  as  of  the 
landlord,  why  should  the  consolidation  do 
any  more  than  they  did  ?  Those  Acts  were 
failures  because  passed  by  a  Legislature 
which,  looking  chiefly  to  the  interest  of 
the  landlords  and  the  creditors  of  the  land, 
neglected  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the 
community,  committing  the  same  mistake 
as    the  manufacturers  in   overprotecting 
themselves,  instead  of  looking  to  the  ge- 
neral welfare  of  the  community.     Those 
260  measures  had  produced  this  result — 
they  had  totally  destroyed  that  freedom  of 
contract  in  dealing  with  the  land  which 
would  have   eiisted  had   they  not   been 
paBsed-*~they  interfered  with  that  general 
freedom  of  action  which  if  allowed  to  exist 
would  have  secured  the  welfare  of  landlord 
and  tenant ;  but  as  it  was,  the  land  was 
encumbered  with  the  barbarous  institutions 
of  entails,  and  with  mortgages  and  judg- 
ments, and  registries,   which   more    and 
more  prevented  the  landlord  from  acting 
ai  a  free  agent  with  regard  to  his  land, 
and  giving  such  a  lease  as  would  induce  a 
tenant  to  expend  labour  and  capital  upon 
the  soil.     The  landlords  of  Ireland  had  had 
great  advantages,  many  of  them  obtaining 
the  land  free  of  charge,  and  having  the 
making  of  the  laws;  but  they  had  ruined 
themselves,  necessitated  the  establishment 
of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  and  re- 
duced the  tenantry  to  a  condition  truly  dis- 
1i;raoeful.     The  persons  who  passed  those 
aws,  looking  to  their  own  interest  only, 
passed  laws  in  violation  of  the  fundamental 
prinoipleg  of  eeoQomical  science*  and  the 


consequence  was  a  state  of  things  disgrace- 
ful'to  our  legislation  and  to  the  civilisation 
of  the  age.  It  was  urged  that  the  Bill  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Shee)  interfered  with  the  freedom  of 
contract;  but  freedom  of  contract  had  been 
already  interfered  with,  and,  under  the 
operation  of  these  laws,  neither  landlord 
nor  tepant  could  make  or  have  such  a  lease 
as  he  would  wish.  Freedom  of  contract 
did  not  existp  and  would  not  exist  if  these 
Bills  were  passed  into  law.  All  those  laws 
with  relation  to  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland,  were  in  direct  violation  of  the 
fundamental  principles  which  Paley  laid 
down  with  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land* 
Paley  said  that  the  principal  expedient  by 
which  agriculture  could  be  promoted,  was 
to  adjust  the  laws  of  property  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  following  rules:  first,  to 
give  to  the  occupier  all  the  power  over 
the  soil  necessary  for  its  perfect  cultiva- 
tion; and,  secondly,  to  assign  the  whole 
pro6t  of  every  improvement  to  the  persons 
by  whose  activity  it  was  carried  on.  He 
said  that — 

'<  With  respeot  to  the  enoouragement  of  hus- 
bandry ;  in  this,  as  in  every  other  employment,  the 
true  reward  of  industry  is  in  the  price  and  sale  of 
the  produce.  The  exclusive  right  to  the  produce 
is  the  only  incitement,  which  acts  constantly 
and  universally — the  only  epring  which  keeps 
human  labour  in  motion.  All,  therefore,  that  the 
laws  can  do  is  to  secure  this  right  to  the  occupier 
of  the  ground— that  is,  to  constitute  such  a  system 
of  tenure  that  the  full  and  entire  advantage  of 
every  improvement  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  im- 
prover ;  that  every  man  work  for  himself,  and  not 
for  another ;  and  that  no  one  share  in  the  profit 
who  does  not  assist  in  the  production."  iPMlo- 
Bophy,  xi.  8.  2.] 

As  the  principles  relating  to  industry  were 
better  understood,  we  should  recur  to  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  actiou.  In  decid- 
ing whether  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  (Mr,  Serjeant  Shee)  should  be  sent 
to  a  C-ommittee,  there  was  another  reason 
which  should  not  be  overlooked — it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  returned  a  great  number  of  represen- 
tatives pledged  to  support  the  measure, 
Was  it  not  duo,  in  common  courtesy  to 
the  national  will  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  to  their  representatives,  that  the  mea- 
sure should  at  least  be  considered  in  Com- 
mittee ?  Legislation,  with  respect  to  Ire-r 
land,  had  looked  too  much  towards  the 
landlord,  and  too  little  towards  the  tenant; 
they  had  always  applied  to  the  tenants  of 
Ireland  a  part  of  the  well-known  maxim 
of  Arthur  Young,  *'  Give  a  man  secure 
possession  of  a  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it 
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into  a  garden.  Make  a  man  a  tenant-at- 
\7\]\  of  a  garden,  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a 
desert."  The  latter  part  only  of  that 
maxim  they  had  applied  to  the  tenants' of 
Ireland ;  they  had  made  them  tenanta-at- 
"will  of  the  soil,  and  could  they  wonder 
that  it  had  become  a  waste  ?  If  the  same 
encouragement  were  given  to  tenants  in 
Ireland  as  had  been  given  to  tenants  in 
Prussia,  Tuscany,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  might  not  'the  hope  be  entertained 
that  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  would  prosper 
like  the  tenantry  of  other  countries,  and 
that,  instead  of  discontent  and  wretched- 
ness prevailing,  there  would  be  the  happi- 
ness and  contentment  which  existed  among 
the  tenantry  of  England?  To  produce 
that  result  nothiug  unreasonable,  extrava- 
gant, or  unjust  had  been  asked.  All  that 
had  been  asked  was,  that  this  Bill  should 
bo  referred,  with  the  other  Bills,  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee.  He  and  those  with  whom 
he  acted  did  not  ask  for  a  Committee  of 
Members  pledged  to  support  the  measure, 
but  a  Committee  consisting,  not  of  Mem- 
bers influenced  by  the  narrow,  local,  per- 
sonal, or  professional  prejudices  of  Irish 
landlords  or  lawyers,  but  of  Members  with 
the  yiews  of  English  statesmen  looking  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  England — 
for  the  people  of  England  could  never  be 
permanently  prosperous  while  the  people 
of  Ireland  continued  in  their  present  state 
of  misery — and,  looking,  also  to  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  the  whole  country, 
might  advise  such  measures  for  settling 
the  question  of  landlord  and  tenant  as 
might  consist  with  the  principles  of  public 
policy  and  private  justice. 

Mr.  LUCAS  wished  to  say  a  very  few 
words  strictly  on  the  question  of  adjourn- 
ment. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  truly  observed  that  he  had  given  every 
facility  for  the  discussion  that  night. 
"What  was  the  object  for  which  that 
discussion  had  been  sought  ?  A  Bill  had 
been  brought  forward  in  a  long  speech  by 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland ;  and  the 
impression  made  on  the  most  plausible 
statement  of  its  contents  was  confirmed 
and  strengthened  on  examining  it — for 
it  seemed  to  involve  a  confiscation  of  all 
tenant-right  that  existed  in  Ireland,  and 
a  confusion  of  all  such  property  in  future. 
On  examination,  it  was  found  to  he  infi- 
nitely worse  than  had  been  suspected  ;  it 
was  calculated  to  excite  the  greatest 
possible  discontent  in  Ireland,  and,  in- 
stead of  healing  the  wounds  of  that 
Mr.  M'Mahon 


country,  to  produce  disturbance  and  breach 
of  the  peace,  not  only  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  but  throughout  the  four  Pro- 
vinces— to  create  an  aggregation  of  all  the 
evils  that  existed,  and  an  incitement  to 
outrage  and  discord  worse  than  the  worst 
enemies  of  Ireland  could  desire.  What, 
then,  was  the  object  with  which  this 
discussion  was  sought  ?  Finding  that  the 
Bill  contained  such  provisions  as  he  had 
described,  these  with  whom  he  acted 
wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  statement  to  that  House,  which  state- 
ment had  been  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny — a  state- 
ment to  which,  for  its  calmness,  temperance, 
clearness,  and  fulness  in  examination  of 
details,  no  objection  could  be  made ;  and, 
before  going  down  to  the  country,  they 
desired  to  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  had  any 
reply  to  make — whether  they  were  to  go 
down  to  their  constituents  after  the  recess 
arrived,  and  express  the  opinion  which  he 
and  his  friends  had  unanimously  formed  of 
the  Bill,  or  whether  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  anything  in  store 
to  allay  their  apprehensions  ?  What  had 
been  stated  to-night  had  all  been  on  one  side. 
The  case  had  been  waved  on  the  other  side. 
There  had  been  a  speech  from  an  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  other  side  (Mr.  Ross 
Moore),  who  was  perfectly  competent  to 
make  out  a  case  if  the  Bill  had  not  been 
so  exquisitely  bad  ;  but  he  did  not  defend 
it  at  all.  He  gave  up  the  greater  part  of 
its  details,  which  were  practically  ita 
principle,  and  he  endeavoured  to  make  a 
foray  against  that  side  of  the  House,  and 
had  converted  the  discussion,  which,  in 
form,  was  a  discussion  on  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  Bill,  into  a 
discussion  on  the  measure  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny.  What  was 
sought  was  an  explanation.  He  (Mr.  Lucas) 
had  had  no  experience  of  that  House,  but 
out  of  it  he  had  never  heard  of  a  more 
extraordinary  proceeding  than  that  with 
reference  to  a  clause  which  was  now  said 
to  be  a  printer's  error.  When  an  explana- 
tion was  given,  it  might  appear  that  there 
were  more  printer's  errors.  He  was  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Bill  was  a  gross  printer's  error.  Sure  he 
was  it  was  a  gross  blunder  of  some  kind, 
and  he  would  much  rather  the  blunder 
were  appropriated  by  the  printer  than  by 
Government ;  but  three  times  in  two  Bills 
the  same  form  of  words  was  repeated, 
once  in  the  Leasing  Billj  and  twice  in  the 
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Tenants'  Compensation  Bill;  and  that 
turned  out  to  be  a  printer's  blunder ! 
The  House  was  entitled  to  have  an 
explanation  of  what  this  Bill  really  did 
mean.  He  and  his  friends  were  not 
anxious  to  take  up  this  matter  in  a  party 
spirit  as  against  the  Government.  He  did 
not  know  whether  he  would  receive  credit 
for  sincerity,  but  he  spoke  as  solemnly  as  a 
man  could,  and  he  could  say  that  he  would 
as  soon  take  good  measures  from  hou. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  as  from  any  party. 
He  was  connected  with  no  party  ;  he 
looked  only  to  those  who  had  the  wellbeing 
of  Ireland  at  heart ;  he  was  looking  to 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  in  the  hope  that, 
as  they  were  throwing  off  so  many  old 
notions,  and  were  abandoning  obsolete 
politics,  they  might  show  that  good  dis- 
position in  regard  to  Ireland — that  un- 
nappy  country,  which  had  suffered  more 
from  those  exploded  politics,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  Empire.  In  conclusion, 
he  would  repeat  that  he,  and  those  with 
whom  he  co-operated,  were  anxious  to  have 
an  explanation  from  the  Government  on 
the  subject  of  this  Bill.  The  Government 
had  shown  a  certain  degree  of  unwilling- 
ness to  have  a  discussion.  Having  an 
opportunity,  they  had  not  given  any 
explanation,  and  had  left  him  and  his 
friends  under  an  impression  that  their 
objections  could  not  be  answered.  He 
appealed  to  the  Government  whether  the 
discussion  might  not  be  continued  on 
Wednesday?  Those  with  whom  he  acted 
were  ready  to  meet  the  Government  then 
or  on  Thursday,  or  on  any  other  day;  but 
if  the  Government  shrunk  from  explanation, 
and  mistake  or  misapprehension  were  left 
to  exist  among  his  friends,  and  if  great 
excitement  arose  in  Ireland,  he  should 
only  say  that  the  fault  would  not  lie  at 
their  door. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now 
adjourned." 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  92  ;  Noes 
57:  Majority  35. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


A'Oourt.  C.  H.  W. 
A8teU,J.  H. 
Bankes,  rt.  hon.  G, 
Barrow,  W.  H. 
BatesoD,  T. 
Bentinck,  G.  P. 
Beresfbrd,  rt.  hoD. 
Berkeley,  Sir  G. 
Booker,  T.  W. 
Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
Brisco,  M. 
Brooklehurst,  J. 


Bruce,  C.  L.  C. 
Butt,  G.  M. 
Chambers,  T. 
Chandos,  Marq.  of 
Christopher,  rt.hn.R.A. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
W.      Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  S. 
Crook,  J. 

Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Dunne,  Col. 
FiUgerald,  W.  R.  S. 


Forester,  rt.  hon.  CoL 

Miller,  T.  J. 

Forster.  Sir  G. 

MUligan,  R. 

Franklyn,  G.  W. 

Montgomery,  H.  L. 

George,  J. 

More,  R.  S. 

Grogan,  £. 

Morgan,  0. 

Hadfield,  G. 

Naas,  Lord 

Hamilton,  Lord  C. 

Napier,  rt.  hon.  J. 

Hamilton,  G.  A. 

Newport,  Visct. 

HamUton,  J.  H. 

Ossulston,  Lord 

Hayes,  Sir  £. 

Packe,  C.  W. 

Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 

Pakington,  rt.hon.Sir  J. 

Herbert,  H.  A. 

Peacocke,  G.  M.  W. 

Herbert,  Sir  T. 

Ricardo,  0. 

Hope,  Sir  J. 

Robertson,  P.  F. 

Horsfall,  T.  B. 

Shelley,  Sir  J.  V. 

Hudson,  G. 

Smith,  Sir  F. 

Johnstone,  J. 

Somerset,  Capt. 

JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 

Spooner,  R. 

KendaU,  N. 

Stafford,  A. 

Ker,  D.  S. 

Stanhope,  J.  B. 

King,  J.  K. 

Stanley,  Lord 

Knatchbull,  W.  F. 

StirUng,  W. 

Knight,  F.  W. 

Trollope,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J, 

Knox,  hon.  W.  S. 

Turner,  C. 

Lacon.  Sir  E. 

Tyler,  Sir  G.       • 

Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 

Vance,  J. 

Lockhart,  W. 

Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  H. 

Loyeden,  P. 

Whiteside,  J. 

Macartney,  G. 

Whitmore,  H. 

Macaulay,  K. 

Wickham,  H.  W. 

Mackenrie,  W.  F. 

Wilkinson,  W.  A. 

Maddock,  Sir  T.  H. 

Wynn,  H.  W.  W. 

MandeviUe.  Visct. 

Manners,  Lord  J. 

TELLERS. 

MaxweU,  hon.  J.  P. 

Brotherton,  J. 

Michell,  W. 

Taylor,  Col. 

List  of  the '^OES. 

Ball,  J. 

Magan,  W.  H. 

Bell,  J. 

Maguire,  J.  F. 

BeUew,  Capt. 

Meagher,  T. 

Berkeley,  0.  L.  G. 

Monck,  Visct. 

Bowyer,  G. 

Moore,  G.  H. 

Brady,  J. 

Mulgrave,  Earl  of 

Carter,  S. 

Murphy,  F.  S. 

Cobbett,  J.  M. 

Murrough,  J.  P. 

Corbally,  M.  E. 

Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 

Devereux,  J.  T. 

O'Brien,  P. 

Duflfy,  C.  G. 

O'Brien,  Sir  T. 

Esmonde,  J. 

O'Flaherty,  A. 

Fagan,  W. 

Osborne,  R. 

Fitzgerald,  J.  D. 

Pellatt,  A. 

Fitigerald.  Sir  J.  F. 

Pollard,  U.W. 

Fox,  R.  M. 

Power,  N. 

Goderich,  Visct. 

Sadleir,  J. 

Goold,  W. 

Sadleir,  J. 

Grace,  0.  D.  J. 

Scully,  V. 

Greene,  J. 

Seymour,  W.  D. 

Greyille,  Col.  F. 

Shee,  W. 

Higgins,  G.  G.  0. 

SUpleton,  J. 

Keating,  R. 
Kennedy,  T. 

Swift,  U, 

Vernon,  G.  E.  H. 

Keogh,  W. 

Warner,  E. 

Kirk,W. 

Whalley,  G.  H. 

Lawless,  hon.  C. 

Whitbread,  S. 

Lucas,  F. 

TXLLSR8. 

M'Cann,  J. 

Scully,  F. 

M*Mahon,P. 

Roche,  E.  B. 

Mr.  walpole  said,  that,  considering 
the  great  interest  taken  in  this  subject, 
and  that  it   was  important    the   matter 
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should  be  fully  iuyestigated,  and  consider- 
ing also  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
coming  to  »  definite  conclusion  upon  the 
question  before  the  recess,  he  was  quite 
willing  to  accede,  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
yemmenti  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  that  both  the  Bills, 
namely,  the  Bill  of  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  and  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Serjeant  Shee), 
should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
He  did  not  understand  that  there  existed 
the  same  objection  to  the  Land  Improve- 
ment Bill  and  the  Leasing  Powers  Bill;  he 
thought  they  should  pass  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  not  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Mr.  EEOGH  supposed  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Mr.  Serjeant  Shee)  would 
be  allowed  to  name  the  Committee  as  early 
as  possible. 

Ma.  WALPOLE  said,  he  should  of 
course  communicate  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  upon  that  point.  His 
desire  was  that  the  Committee  should  con- 
sist of  4  fair  proportion  of  Irish  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

Mr.  LUCAS  thought  the  Leasing 
Powers  Bill  should  be  referred  to  the  Se- 
lect Committee.  It  contained  an  impor- 
tant principle  connected  with  compensa- 
tion. He  also  thought  it  would  be  of  great 
importance  that  the  Committee  should 
have  the  power  of  hearing  evidence  to 
show  what  would  be  the  exact  operation 
of  the  various  clauses  of  the  two  Bills. 
If  they  did  not,  they  would  be  legislating 
in  the  dark. 

Mk.  GROGAN  objected  to  sending  Mr. 
Crawford's  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  been  already  re- 
jected by  the  House  because  it  involved  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  property, 

Mr.  OTLAHERTY  regretted  that  the 
hon.  Member  opposed  the  moderate,  con- 
ciliatory, and  equitable  course  proposed  by 
the  Home  Secretary.  It  would  be  a  very 
one-sided  proceeding  to  send  up  one  Bill 
to  the  Committee,  and  to  reject  the  other. 
As  to  examining  witnesses  before  the 
Committee,  he  was  of  opinion  it  would  be 
useless,  as  very  fsw  witnesses  eoyld  be 
found  who  would  ftilly  understand  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER  reminded  the  House 
that  the  debate  had  been  adjourned,  but 
that  no  day  was  named  to  which  the  ad- 
journment was  to  take  place. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  suggested  the  15th 
Beeember. 

Mr.  Wdlpole 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*«  That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till  Wad- 
nesday,  the  15th  December.*' 

Mr.  R.  M.  fox  regretted  that  the 
Irish  Members  had  consented  to  send  the 
Tenant-right  Bill  before  a  Select  Commit- 
tee at  all.  He  was  convinced,  from  what 
he  had  seen  of  other  Select  Committees, 
the  whole  thing  would  end  in  nothing  being 
done.  Some  explanation  was  due  to  the 
House  of  the  extraordinary  silenee  pre- 
served during  the  debate  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  he  had  intended  to 
follow  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow  county 
(Mr.  Ball),  but  that  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate  was  moved  just  after  he  sat 
down,  and  he  (Mr.  Napier)  thought  that, 
having  spoken  at  length  on  introduoing 
the  Bill,  it  would  only  be  fair  to  give  hon. 
Members  an  opportunity  of  stating  their 
opinions.  He  was  quite  prepared  to  an- 
swer the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  in 
his  remarks  on  the  Tenant  Bill.  He  might 
add,  before  he  sat  down,  that  having  pre- 
pared abstracts  of  the  Bill  for  the  better 
comprehension  of  it,  he  found,  on  looking 
to  one  of  them  then  in  his  hand,  that  the 
printer's  error  had  not  crept  into  it. 

Mr.  KEOGH  remarked  that  it  was  a 
very  extraordinary  circumstance  that  the 
same  mistake  should  have  crept  into 
all  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Billa. 
The  Bill  would  in  effect  be  found  »  de^ 
lusion,  for  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  laid  it  down  that  thirty-one  years 
should  be  the  compensating  period  of  en- 
joyment, ho  sent  the  tenant  who  might  be 
evicted  before  a  tribunal  which  was  limited 
in  jurisdiction  to  four  years'  dear  yearly 
value  of  the  lands.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  told  them  that  the  preparation 
of  those  Bills  had  added  many  an  hour  of 
toil  to  a  life  not  professionally  unemployed. 
This  certainly  was  the  great  age  of  con- 
cession and  appropriation.  The  House 
would  hear  with  surprise  that  the  mate- 
rials which  had  added  those  weary  hours 
to  the  right  hop.  Gentlemen's  life,  had 
been  supplied  by  the  pigeon-holes  of  Dub- 
lin Castle.  Why  did  he  say  so  ?  Beeanae 
an  hon.  Member  now  in  the  House  had  a 
pamphlet  in  his  pocket  written  by  Mr. 
Tighe  Hamilton,  formerly  Assistant  Secre- 
tary at  Dublin  Castle,  and  dated  at  Nice 
on  the  2nd  of  last  month,  which,  when 
compared  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman *s 
Bill,  was  almost  section  by  sectioui  and  in 
every  principle  and  proposal,  the  same. 
The  labours  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman* 
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united  with  ihode  of  bis  hon.  and  learned 
Colleagne,  who  was  so  rigidly  obseryant  of 
nothing  bat  sober  facte,  bad  terminated  in 
puttiqg  into  form  the  suggestions,  the 
ideas,  naj,  the  very  words,  of  a  gentleman 
who,  far  distant  from  England,  felt  bit- 
t^y,  as  others  had  done,  that  his  literary 
efforts  had  been  plundered  without  ac- 
knowledgment. 

Mr.  NAPIER  said,  that  considering  the 
attack  which  had  been  made  on  his  oha* 
racter  and  on  his  honour  as  a  gentleman, 
be  was  sure  the  House  would  allow  him  to 
moYO  they  should  now  adjourn,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  to  answer  a  charge, 
of  which,  if  he  was  guilty,  he  should  de- 
serve to  be  stigmatised  as  a  man  wanting 
in  honour  and  in  the  principles  of  a  gen- 
tlemaui  and  i^ot  worthy  of  a  seat  in  that 
House,  which  he  had  for  some  years  en- 
joyed. On  the  honour  of  a  gentleman, 
then,  till  that  Bill  was  stated  to  the  House 
— till  it  had  been  laid  on  the  table — he  had 
never  even  seen  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Tighe 
Hamilton,  or  any  Bill,  or  any  paper  relating 
to  it.  He  never  saw,  he  never  read,  he 
never  heard  of  any  such  paper.  But  ho 
would  explain  the  circuQi stances  connected 
with  that  pamphlet.  In  1850  he  asked 
Messrs.  Vance  and  Ferguson  to  write  the 
book  which  had  been  adverted  to  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  They  wrote  it  in 
1850,  and,  having  been  printed  for  private 
eircnlation,  it  was  put  in  possession  of  se- 
veral Members  of  the  House.  Mr.  Tighe 
Hamilton  had  been  examined  before  the 
Committee,  of  which  he  (Mr.  Napier)  was 
Chairman,  and  had  given  important  evi- 
dmice  with  respect  to  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  and  in  1850 
a  copy  of  the  book  had  been,  therefore, 
transmitted  to  him.  That  book  was  pub- 
lished under  bis  (the  Attorney  Generars) 
own  superintendence ;  he  furnished  a  great 
portion  of  its  materials,  which  were  col- 
lected by  his  own  industry ;  to  the  gen- 
tlemen by  whom  it  was  published  he  had 
handed  all  the  papers  in  his  possession ; 
and  it  contained  substantially  his  views 
upon  that  question.  Sentence  for  sen- 
tence, and  paragraph  for  paragraph  of 
that  book,  would  be  found  in  the  pamphlet 
of  Mr.  Tighe  Hamilton,  in  1852 — whole 
passages  and  pages  were  taken  without  a 
word  of  acknowledgment.  His  Bill  was, 
he  owned,  founded  upon  the  first  pamphlet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Land  Improve- 
ment Act ;  but  he  was,  upon  the  honour  of 
a  gentleman,  quite  guiltless  of  every  part 
§i  the  eharge  brought  against  him,  and  he 


trusted  that,  after  the  statement  he  had 
made,  he  should  stand  in  that  House  as  it 
had  always  been  his  pride  and  privilege 
to  stand,  as  a  Gentleman  whose  word  and 
honour  were  unimpeached. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  House  do  now  adjourn." 

Mr.  FULKE  GREYILLE  depreeated 
the  personal  tone  which  had  been  imported 
into  the  debate ;  but,  entering  fully  into 
the  feelings  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  giving  him  the  greatest  credit  fpr  his 
labours  and  exertions  in  this  matter,  he 
must  say  that  there  was  this  to  be  said 
for  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Athlone  (Mr.  Keogh)— that 
the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  did  last 
night  make  observations  with  regard  to  se- 
veral Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
and  among  others  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  at  which  he  was  not  surprised 
that  hon.  Member  should  feel  annoyed. 
He  begged  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  whether  he 
would  allow  the  second  Bill  of  the  At*- 
tomey  General,  the  Leasing  Powers  Bill, 
to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  at  the 
same  time  as  the  other  Bills,  because  it 
did  contain  clauses  which  were  open  to  the 
same  objection. 

Mr.  WALPOLB  had  no  objeotion  to 
adopt  the  course  suggested.  As  to  the 
Land  Improvement  Bill,  that,  he  under- 
stood, would  be  allowed  to  pass  the  second 
reading. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  the 
House  must  remember  that  if  there  bad 
been  any  personal  infusion  of  bitterness 
into  this  debate,  it  was  originated  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  (Mr.  Whiteside),  who 
had  used  last  night,  he  thought,  a  rather 
strong  term  in  speaking  of  the  Amendment 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Athlone  (Mr.  Keogh).  What  had  the 
hon.  Member  for  Athlone  said  this  evening? 
It  was  true  he  had  referred  to  the  pamphlet 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  but  he  had  not  only  re- 
ferred to  that  pamphlet,  he  referred  also 
to  certain  pigeon-holes  in  Dublin  Oastle. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Napier), 
with  the  sanctity  which  became  a  Member 
of  the  College— •['•  Oh,  oh!'']-r-well,  then, 
with  that  want  of  sanctity — [**  Oh,  oh  I  '*] — 
well,  with  that  boldness  which  became  a 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  had 
asserted — and  he  (Mr.  Osborne)  believed 
him — that  he  did  not  take  his  Bill  from 
that  pamphlet.  But  it  was  well  known 
that  the  late  Government  had  left  eertain  „ 
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measures  for  the  settlement  of  this  question 
of  tenant-right,  if  it  could  be  settled  bj  a 
GrOYernment  measure.  He  was  not  under- 
rating the  exertions  of  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral. Three  of  his  Bills  he  believed  to  be 
very  good  ones ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  the  hou.  Member  for  Athlone  was 
justified  in  saying  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  made  use  of  the  pigeon-holes. 
As  to  referring  these  Bills  to  a  Committee 
of  the  House,  he  was  sure  there  would  be 
disappointment  felt  at  the  result  of  that 
Committee. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  would  not 
detain  the  House  one  minute.  He  re- 
gretted nothing  so  much  as  that  those 
measures  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table 
with  the  best  intentions  towards  Ireland, 
should  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
personal  attack.  He  wished  to  state  one 
fact,  and  he  hoped  he  should  be  believed  ; 
he  had  been  present  last  summer  at  the 
preparation  of  a  great  portion  of  these  four 
Bills.  They  had  been  prepared  in  a  great 
degree  under  his  own  eyes,  and  those  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Attorney  General. 
With  regard  to  the  pigeon-holes  of  the 
Castle,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  rumma- 
ging in  pigeon-holes.  But  he  could  state 
that  neither  in  the  pigeon-holes  nor  out  of 
the  pigeon-holes  had  they  found  any  Bill 
of  the  late  Government,  to  enable  him  to 
prepare  the  Bills  before  the  House.  He 
staked  his  veracity  on  that  statement. 
He  was  surprised  that  hon.  Gentlemen  had 
taken  the  course  they  had  done  on  the 
large  constitutional  question  to  which  they 
had  addressed  themselves.  Not  one  word 
had  been  said  on  the  merits  of  the  Bills, 
with  the  exception  of  the  quibble  raised  on 
the  omission  of  one  word.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  regretted  that  the 
Bills  had  been  refered  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. So  did  he.  It  was  admitted  that 
three  of  the  Bills  were  unexceptionable,  and 
regretted  that  the  friends  of  Ireland  had 
been  the  cause  of  preventing  them  becom- 
ing law. 

Mr.  R.  M.  fox  protested  against  the 
Bills  being  hung  up  in  a  Select  Committee, 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  thought  the  discussion  had  become 
somewhat  irregular.  At  that  late  hour, 
and  after  the  arrangement  which  had  been 
agreed  upon,  he  thought  the  discussion 
should  not  proceed  further. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SHEE  admitted  that  he 

had  agreed  to  the  proposal  to  refer  the 

Bills    to    a    Select    Committee;     but  he 

thought  it  would  be  of  great  advantage,  if 

Mr.  B.  Osborne 
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power  were  given  to  the  Committee 
send  for  witnesses  and  papers. 

Mr.  GEORGE  protested,  as  an  inde- 
pendent Member,  against  its  being  sup- 
posed that  he  assented  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bills  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny,  many  of  the  clauses 
in  which  were  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
Mr.  Crawford's  Bills. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn; — Debate 
adjourned  till  Wednesday,  1 5th  December. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after  One 
o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Wednesday,  December  8,  1852. 

MiNUTBS.]    New  MsMnsB  Sworn. — For  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  James  Henry  Porteus  Cakes,  esq. 
PuBUG  Bills. — 1^  Stamp  Duties  on  Patents  for 
Inventions. 

PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTORS  BILL. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sib  Db  LACY  EVANS,  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  as  it  had 
been  before  the  House  upon  several  occa- 
sions, he  would  not  now  enter  into  any 
explanation  of  it.  He  would  merely  ob- 
serve, that  five  or  six  years  ago  he  had 
introduced  a  Bill  which  dealt  with  the 
question  now  under  consideration,  and  the 
present  Bill  was  necessitated  by  a  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  upon  the 
13th  of  last  month.  The  original  reason 
for  introducing  the  Bill  was  the  great  dis- 
parity which  existed  in  the  ratepaying 
clauses  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  were  in- 
tended to  exclude  insolvent  voters,  but 
which  really  excluded  a  great  many  othera; 
and  to  remedy  that  defect  he  had  intro- 
duced the  measure  which  « received  the 
sanction  of  the  House  four  years  ago.  The 
original  date  of  payment  was  the  lith  of 
October;  but  that  had  been  subsequently 
altered  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  5th 
of  January.  This  alteration  had  given 
rise  to  many  conflicting  decisions  by  the 
revising  barristers;  and  therefore  he  had 
waited  until  the  question  was  decided  by  a 
Court  of  Appeal.  But  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
last  month  had  stated  that  the  law  was 
uncertain,  and  that  its  practical  effect  was 
to  disfranchise  a  great  number  of  voters. 
In  Westminster  a  great  number  of  voters 
had  been  disfranchised;  and  he  believed 
that  no  fewer  than  100,000  to  150,000 
solvent  voters  throughout  the  country  had 
been  disfranchised  in  consequence  of  the 
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present  state  of  the  law.  This  Bill  was 
proposed  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  ; 
and  as  he  did  not  know  what  date  the  Go- 
Yemment  would  think  roost  convenient,  he 
would  merely  move  the  second  reading  of 
the  BiU. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second 
Time." 

Mr.  FREWEN  said,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months,  as  he  thought  it 
was  a  little  too  soon  after  the  alteration 
had  been  made  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  acquiesced  in  by  this  House,  to  come 
to  this  House  for  a  restoration  of  the  date 
that  was  in  the  Bill  when  it  was  sent  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Amendment  proposed,  "  To  leave  out 
the  word  'now,'  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  '  upon  this  day 
six  months.'  " 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  thought 
the  payment  of  rates  and  taxes  as  a  quali- 
fication to  be  placed  on  the  register  should 
be  altogether  abolished. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Westminster  (Sir  De 
L.  Evans)  had  placed  those  who  opposed 
the  Bill  in  some  difficulty,  as  he  had  really 
given  them  nothing  to  oppose.  In  1848 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  obtained 
an  extension  of  the  time  of  payment  of 
rates  and  taxes  from  three  months  to  six 
months,  and  he  (Lord  Stanley)  did  not 
think  there  was  any  necessity  for  a  further 
extension.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
had  not  laid  before  them  a  statement  of 
any  practical  grievance  arising  out  of  the 
existing  state  of  the  law;  yet  he  (Lord 
Stanley)  thought  some  such  grievance 
should  be  shown  before  any  alteration  of 
the  law  was  proposed.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  had  not  brought  forward  one 
single  reason,  stated  one  single  fact,  or 
alleged  one  particular  grievance,  upon 
which  he  could  justify  the  introduction  of 
this  measure.  Those  who  had  lost  their 
votes  had  lost  them  through  their  own 
fault.  If  they  were  disfranchised,  it  was 
because  they  had  not  paid  their  taxes. 
Had  they  been  disfranchised  through  the 
operation  of  the  law,  recollecting  the  num- 
ber of  contested  elections  that  there  had 
been  throughout  England,  recollecting  how 
evenly  balanced  the  state  of  parties  was 
in  many  places  throughout  the  Kingdom, 
the  House  of  Commons  would  not  have 
been  left  to  learn  the  fact  from  the  simple 
statement  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 


man. Was  it  probable,  he  would  ask, 
that  if  any  serious  inconvenience  had  been 
found  to  result  from  the  present  law,  pub- 
lic meetings  would  not  have  been  held  on 
the  subject,  of  so  large  a  body  of  persons 
as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had  men- 
tioned being  disfranchised  in  consequence 
of  it  ?  The  only  case  where  a  solvent 
man  could  be  disfranchised  by  the  law  as 
it  now  stood  was,  that  when  the  collector 
did  not  call,  the  voter  was  so  careless  as 
not  to  tender  the  payment  of  his  taxes, 
and  that  was  a  case  for  which  the  House 
could  not  legislate. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLBTsaid,  if  the  noble 
Lord  wanted  a  proof  that  a  grievance  was 
inflicted  upon  a  large  class  of  voters,  he 
would  refer  him  to  the  opinion  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  who, 
in  delivering  his  judgment,  said — 

"  No  doubt  this  was  a  case  of  great  importance, 
because  the  general  impression,  when  these  taxes 
were  payable,  might  have  disfranchised  a  great 
number  of  household  voters,  because  a  house- 
holder's attention  was  not  directed  to  the  pay- 
ment of  these  taxes  until  they  were  demanded, 
and  they  did  not  pay  the  tax  quarterly  as  it  was 
due." 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  put  the 
voter  out  of  the  power  of  the  tax-collector 
as  far  as  possible,  and  it  had  been  proved 
that  118,000  voters  had  been  disfranchised 
by  the  present  operation  of  the  law.  It 
was  quite  preposterous  that  so  much  power 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tax- 
collectors,  practically  to  disfranchise  elec- 
tors with  whose  political  opinions  they 
might  not  happen  to  agree. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
he  was  far  too  much  occupied  to  be 
enabled  to  attend  to  all  the  decisions  of 
the  assistant  barristers,  and  to  be  also 
ready  to  explain  them.  He  understood, 
however,  the  case  to  be  this  :  The  question 
in  the  Common  Pleas  arose  as  to  the  time 
when  certain  taxes  became  payable — whe- 
ther particular  taxes  became  payable  at  a 
certain  time  or  at  a  different  time.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  (Sir  De  L. 
Evans)  now  proposed  to  introduce  a  law  to 
amend  the  existing  one,  on  the  ground  of 
the  hardship  and  inconvenience  it  inflicted 
upon  the  voter.  He  (the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral) did  not  understand  how  this  measure 
would  effect  that  object.  The  same  ques- 
tion must  arise  whatever  limit  was  affixed  for 
the  payment  of  the  rate  as  qualification 
for  being  put  upon  the  register.  These 
118,000  voters  had  been  disfranchised,  not 
by  reason  of  qualification,  but  by  reason  of^ 
not  having  paid  in  sufficient  time  the  taxes^ 
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required.  Therefore,  the  grienmce  which 
had  been  pointed  out  was  a  grievance 
which  stood  on  entirely  different  ground. 
Then  the  hon.  Member  for  Weotminster 
(Sir  J.  Shellej)  said  his  (the  Attorney 
General's)  noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley)  had 
offered  no  answer  to  what  had  been  ad- 
duced in  support  of  the  Bill.  His  noble 
Friend  said  no  argument  had  been  offered; 
therefore,  if  no  argument  had  been  offered, 
no  argument  was  necessary  in  answer.  But 
the  House  would  just  consider  what  they 
were  asked  to  do.  It  was  proposed,  for 
no  apparent  reason,  to  extend  the  time 
within  which  parties  should  be  bound  to 
pay  their  rates  and  taxes  in  order  to  qualify 
themseWes  to  be  put  on  the  register.  And 
why  ?  In  1848,  the  three  months  which 
existed  under  the  Reform  Act  was  extend- 
ed to  six  months,  by  carrying  the  time 
back  to  the  5th  of  January.  One  would 
really  think,  that  allowing  a  person  to  be 
in  arrear  six  months  for  rates  and  taxes 
was  suCBcient  indulgence,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  ground  for  extend- 
ing that  period,  and  allowing  a  person  to  be 
in  arrear,  as  now  proposed,  for  nine  months. 
The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  West- 
minster objected  to  all  ratepaying  clauses; 
and  though  he  (the  Attorney  General) 
might  differ  in  opinion  with  him,  he  would 
rather  see  the  ratepaying  clauses  abolished 
altogether  than  have  them  tampered  with 
from  time  to  time  by  proposals  to  extend 
the  time.within  which  payment  should  be 
required.  The  object  of  those  clauses  was 
to  prevent  insolvent  persons  being  on  the 
register  and  entitled  to  vote.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  were  constantly  say- 
ing it  was  their  desire  to  have  an  indepen- 
dent class  of  voters,  and  those  who  were 
in  favour  of  the  ballot  placed  it  entirely  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  secure  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  voter.  Insolvent  persons 
were  not  likely  to  be  independent,  and, 
therefore,  it  really  seemed  most  important 
not  to  extend  the  term  bejond  six  months, 
•because  it  would  be  only  making  a  man 
worse  and  worse,  by  allowing  him  to  be  in 
a  lower  condition.  It  was  said  the  not  ex- 
tending the  time  would  be  a  hardship,  and 
that  many  might  be  disfranchised  because 
the  tax-gatherer  had  not  called  within  six 
months  for  the  rate.  They  all  admitted 
the  elective  franchise  was  a  very  high  pri- 
vilege. [Sir  J.  Shelley:  No;  a  right] 
WeU,  then,  a  very  high  and  important 
rights  He  took  it  for  granted,  that  whe- 
ther the  tax-gatherer  called  or  not,  every 
man  knew  perfectly  well  whether  he  was  in 
The  Attorney  General 


arrear;  and  if  he  had  the  slightost  yalua 
for  that  important  righti  if  he  was  in  arrear, 
he  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  to 
the  tax-gatherer  before  the  20th  of  July,  te 
put  himself  fully  in  possession  of  that  right, 
which,  if  he  did  not  do,  showed  he  did  not 
value  it,  and  that  he  was  not  of  that  class 
for  whom  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  so 
anxious  to  introduce  the  ballot.  Rates  and 
taxes  were  high-sounding  terms)  but  the 
arrears  only  amounted  to  a  few  shillings 
after  all,  and  the  House  would  eonsider 
what  was  the  state  of  that  man  who  was 
unable  to  pay  a  few  shillings  due  for  rates 
and  taxes  in  order  to  obtain  the  franchisOi 
He  really  did  submit  that  it  was  not  a  de- 
sirable thing  without  any  reason  at  all, 
without  any  grievance  being  shown  to  ex- 
ist, that  from  time  to  time  the  House 
should  be  tampering,  as  he  had  already 
said,  with  this  question*  and  giving  a  bene- 
fit to  insolvent  persons.  He  trusted,  there- 
fore, the  House  would  agree  to  the  Amend- 
ment, and  postpone  the  second  reading  to 
this  day  six  mouths. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  had  charged  him  with 
having  adduced  no  argument  in  favour  of 
this  Bill;  but  that  was  rather  a  proof  that 
he  wished  to  spare  the  time  of  the  House, 
having  full  confidence  in  the  merits  of  the 
Bill.  The  noble  Lord,  he  believed,  admit-> 
ted,  that  in  1848  he  did  use  arguments  of 
weight  and  importance,  and  that  he  did 
show  on  that  occasion  that  a  large  number 
of  persons  had  been  disfranchised,  a  large 
majority  unfairly  and  unjustly,  because  they 
were  not  insolvent,  and  had  no  intention  of 
evading  the  payment  of  rates. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  wished  to  ex- 
plain to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman, 
what  he  had  said  was,  that  in  1848  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  made  out  a 
case  for  the  extension  of  time  from  three 
months  to  six  months,  but  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  further  extension. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  was 
glad  to  find  that  at  all  events  the  noble 
Lord  admitted  his  argument  on  that  occa- 
sion was  a  strong  one.  There  had  been  no 
attempt  to  inquire  what  number  of  persons 
had  been  disfranchised  since,  because  the 
judgment  passed  on  the  13th  of  last  month. 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  con- 
sidered the  most  conclusive  reason  for  a 
change  in  the  law  which  eould  by  possi- 
bility be  offered.  With  regard  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General,  he  really  must  assume, 
unless  he  were  correctedj^  that  the  hon.  and 
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karned  Oentloman  had  not  taken  tbe  trou- 
ble to  read  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  [The  Attornet  Gbhe- 
BAL :  Hear,  hear  !  1  Nothing  was  more 
clear  than  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman was  entirely  unconscious  of  the 
question  at  issue*  The  fact  was,  that  the 
extension  of  the  time  from  three  to  six 
months  had  had  the  effect  of  misleading 
the  public  altogether*  Payment  of  taxes 
was  made  half-yearly  by  order  of  the 
Treasury,  as  being  more  convenient,  and 
the  circumstance  was  oyerlooked  in  putting 
In  the  date  of  the  5th  of  January.  It 
had  since  been  found  out  that  although 
by  the  legal  direction  of  the  Treasury  no 
demand  was  made  for  taxes  due  on  the 
5th  of  January,  yet  if  the  voter  did  not  go 
and  search  for  the  tax  collector,  and  pay 
the  amount  before  it  was  demanded,  he 
lost  his  Tote.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  Bill  of  1848  secured  no  extension 
whatever,  and  the  limit  still  remained  at 
three  months.  This  was  delusive  to  the 
voter,  and  had  been  declared  delusive  by 
tbe  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Would  the 
House  then  stultify  itself,  and  refuse  to 
correct  an  error  which  might  lead  to  the 
disfranchisement  of  thousands  of  electors  ? 
The  bon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  gpiven  himself  unnecessary  trouble  the 
other  night,  in  asking  whether  it  was  tbe 
intention  of  the  present  Government  to  ex- 
tend the  franchise,  as  he  might  be  quite 
sure,  from  what  now  occurred,  that  the  de- 
sire of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  was  not  to 
extend  but  to  restrict  it. 

Sm  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  said, 
it  did  appear  to  him,  that  by  the  pre* 
sent  plan  of  collecting  taxes  a  delusion  was 
practised  on  the  voters,  and  that  something 
ought  to  be  done,  either  by  the  House  or 
the  Treasury,  to  put  matters  on  a  more 
satisfactory  basis.  No  man  paid  taxes  until 
he  was  asked.  The  law  reqnired,  in  order 
to  give  the  franchise,  that  taxes  due  up  to 
a  given  period  should  be  paid  by  the  par- 
ties claiming  the  vote,  and  they  were  not 
asked  for  those  taies  till  tbe  time  was  gone 
by  when,  by  the  Act,  they  ought  to  have 
been  paid*  He  did  not  say  it  was  in  ten* 
tional  that  the  order  of  tbe  Treasury 
should  have  that  effect.  He  did  not  say 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  wished  to  dis* 
franchise  voters;  but  if  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  was  to  turn  upon  the  payment  of 
taxes,  they  ought  not  to  have  the  practice 
of  collecting  those  taxes  in  disunion  with 
tbe  law  requiring  payment  within  a  given 
period.    If  they  did  not  ask  for  the  tazea 


before  the  period  had  expired,  it  was  clear 
they  put  the  voter  in  a  position  of  great 
disadvantage.  All  he  asked  was,  either 
that  the  practice  of  the  Treasury  should 
be  altered,  or  that  by  some  legislation  they 
should  assimilate  the  law  to  it. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  thought  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  entirely  mistaken 
the  question  before  the  Housoi  The  rate* 
paying  clauses  were  inserted  in  the  Reform 
Bill  for  two  purposes :  to  obtain  distinct 
evidence  of  occupation  in  respect  to  the 
property  for  which  the  voter  claimed  the 
right  to  vote,  and  to  have  the  test  of  his 
credit^  respectability,  and  independence. 
Whether  they  should  continue  the  Reform 
Act  on  those  principles  Was  A  distinct  sub- 
ject for  discussion,  which  ought  to  be  brought 
before  the  House  on  a  distinct  Motion,  and 
not  confounded  with  the  question  whether 
six  months  was  a  sufficient  time  for  the 
payment  of  those  taxes  in  respect  to  the 
qualification  for  which  the  voter  claimed  to 
vote.  [Sir  De  L.  Eyaks:  We  want  a 
hand  fide  six  months.  ]  However  he  would 
first  refer  to  the  rates  and  then  to  the 
taxes.  If  any  rate  was  imposed  any  time 
before  the  5th  of  January,  there  was  clearly 
from  the  5th  of  January  to  the  20th  July 
for  payment.  The  Poor  Rate  was  the 
principal  rate,  and  they  all  knew  there  was 
hardly  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  demand- 
ing the  poor-rate  within  a  month  or  two  of 
the  time  of  the  rate  being  imposed  ^so  that 
in  point  of  fact  the  voter  had  the  right 
secured  to  him  of  notice  from  at  least  the 
month  of  March  to  the  20th  of  July.  The 
amount  could  only  be  a  few  shillings,  and 
he  had  those  months  for  the  payment  of 
a  few  shillings.  The  real  question  was 
whether  giving  six  months,  or  four  months 
at  least,  after  notice,  was  not  a  sufficient 
latitude  in  point  of  time.  With  regard  to 
the  assessed  taxes,  upon  which,  he  pre- 
sumed, his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  rested 
his  argument  that  a  delusion  was  practised, 
he  thought  he  would  find  he  was  totally 
mistaken.  The  obligation  was  to  pay  all 
assessed  taxes  due  and  payable  in  respeet 
to  the  premises  for  which  the  voter  claimed 
to  vote  on  the  5th  of  January  preceding, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  pay  the  Assessed 
Taxes  for  the  house  he  occupied  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  assessed  taxes  ran 
from  the  5th  of  April  to  the  5th  of  April 
following  in  respect  to  the  premises  occu- 
pied in  that  preceding  year.  The  first 
half-year  of  those  assessed  taxes  became 
payable  long  before  the  month  of  January, 
and  there  was  the  period  from  Janoaf^td^ 
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July  for  payment.  He  should  agree  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that  it 
was  reasonable  to  require  an  alteration  if 
he  could  show  that  either  rates  or  taxes 
were  not  inyariably  payable  at  a  period 
which  allowed  the  voter  some  three  or  four 
months  before  he  was  called  to  pay  those 
taxes.  Under  all  the  circumstances  he 
certainly  thought  there  was  no  justification 
for  any  alteration  in  the  time  allowed  for 
the  payment  of  taxes  as  a  qualification  for 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise. 

Mr.  CROWDER  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Walpole)  had  fallen  into  a 
great  mistake  as  to  the  payment  of  assessed 
taxes.  It  was  to  that  point  that  bis  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  (Sir  De  L.  Evans)  re- 
ferred when  he  spoke  of  a  body  of  persons 
being  disfranchised  by  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  He  begged  per- 
mission to  state  the  position  in  which  he 
understood  the  matter  practically  to  stand 
with  reference  to  the  collection  of  these 
taxes.  They  might  or  might  not  be  due 
quarterly.  Undoubtedly  some  lawyers  main- 
tained the  one  proposition  on  one  side,  and 
others  the  other,  but  practically  that  did 
not  affect  the  question  as  to  the  way  in 
which  these  taxes  were  collected.  It  was 
well  known,  and  he  thought  it  was  well 
known  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Wal- 
pole), that  the  collection  of  assessed  taxes 
was  by  the  half-year,  and  that  two  quarters 
became^due  in  April  and  October.  The 
two  quarters  falling  due  in  April  included 
a  quarter  due  in  January,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  those  two  quarters  which  terminated 
in  April  was  made  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  in  the  month  of  July  the  collector 
might  call  for  the  payment  of  those  quar- 
ters, which  would  include  the  quarter  due 
in  January,  and  not  before,  and  therefore 
in  truth  it  was  a  delusion  on  the  part  of  the 
payer  of  these  taxes,  if,  not  being  called 
on,  without  the  slightest  disposition  to 
avoid  payment,  he  was  disfranchised.  He 
thought  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Southampton  (Sir  A.Cockburn) 
had  put  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and 
he  fully  agreed  with  him  that  there  ought 
either  to  be  legislation  such  as  that  pro- 
posed,  or  a  different  mode  of  collecting 
these  rates,  so  that  practically  the  parties 
might  have  six  months  for  their  pay- 
ment. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  *  now* 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  67;  Noes 
103 :  Majority  36. 

Words  added :  —  Main  Question,  as 
Mr.  WaJpoU 


amended,  put,  and  agreed  to; — Second 
Reading  put  off  for  six  months. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  December  9,  1852. 

MiNUTSB.l      Took  the  Oaths, — ^Several  Lords. 
Public  Bills. — 1*  Commons  Inolosure. 
3'  Oaths  in  Chancery,  d^c. ;  Bank  Notes. 

The    House    met ;    and   having    gone 
through  the  husiness  on  the  paper, 
House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  December  9,  1852. 

THE  WEST  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ELECTION. 

Mr.  HUME  presented  a  petition  from 
Mr;  Grantley  Berkeley,  setting  forth  the 
violations  of  the  law  which  had  taken  place 
at  the  last  election  for  West  Gloucester- 
shire. The  petitioner  prayed  the  House 
to  institute  a  full  inquiry  in  the  matter 
complained  of.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  presumed 
that  the  House  would  not  refuse  to  enter- 
tain the  petition,  as  it  did  not  contain  any 
allusion  whatever  to  the  sitting  Memhers, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  said  to  come 
within  the  limits  of  an  election  petition. 

Mr.  GRENVILLE  BERKELEY  moved 
that  the  petition  be  read  by  the  Clerk  at 
the  table. 

The  Clerk  having  read  the  petition, 

Mr.  SPEAKER  said,  that  the  present 
petition  was  open  to  the  same  objection  as 
the  one  which  had  been  previously  offered 
and  withdrawn — that  was,  that  it  was  a 
petition  complaining  of  an  undue  return, 
in  consequence  of  bribery  and  corruption 
having  been  employed  to  influence  tho 
return  of  an  hon.  Meniber  of  that  House. 
That  being  the  case,  and  the  petition  not 
having  been  presented  within  the  time 
prescribed  for  the  presentation  of  election 
petitions,  it  could  not  be  received. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  wished  to  know  if 
it  was  to  be  understood  that  the  door  was 
henceforth  to  be  closed  against  all  inqniiy 
in  such  cases,  when  the  complaining  par- 
ties were  not  in  a  position  to  bear  the 
expense  of  prosecuting  an  election  peti- 
tion. The  object  of  the  Bill  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Membet  lor   London  (Lord.  J. 
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RuBsell)  it  was  general]y  supposed,  was  to 
meet  cases  of  this  kind.  The  petition  was 
worded,  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  it  should 
not  be  regarded  as  an  election  petition, 
nor  was  there  any  thing  in  it,  as  far  as  he 
saw,  that  could  affect  the  seat  of  the  sit- 
ting Member.  There  could  be  a  Commis- 
sion issued  to  inquire  into  the  facts,  and 
place  them  before  the  country,  exposing 
the  violence  and  contravention  of  the  law 
whicb  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  HILDTARD  begged  to  remind 
the  House  of  a  petition  presented  in  the 
last  Parliament  of  a  similar  nature,  in 
which  precisely  the  same  question  was 
raised.  That  petition,  which  had  refer- 
ence to  the  then  recent  election  for  the 
Falkirk  burghs,  alleged  that  treating  had 
been  carried  on  to  an  alarming  extent,  and 
prayed  for  inquiry;  but  the  then  Attorney 
General  (Sir  A.  Cockburn)  held  that  the 
allegations  of  the  petitioner  were  such  as, 
if  proved,  would  amount  to  those  of  an 
election  petition;  and  that  as  no  election 
petition  had  been  presented  within  the 
prescribed  time,  it  was  not  competent  for 
the  House  to  deal  with  the  question  ;  and 
according  to  that  view  the  House  decided. 
Now,  with  this  decision  before  them,  it 
was  impossible,  he  thought,  for  the  House 
to  entertain  the  present  petition. 

Mr.  HUME  would  ask  if  he  was  to 
understand  that  complaints  of  infractions 
of  the  election  law,  were  not  in  future  to 
be  inquired  into  by  that  House,  except 
when  brought  before  them  by  means  of  the 
costly  process  of  an  election  Committee  ? 
If  any  mode  was  pointed  out  by  which  an 
inquiry  could  be  obtained,  he  was  ready 
to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  said,  that  the 
question  before  them  was,  whether  this 
petition  referred  to  matters  that  could  be 
inquired  into  in  the  ordinary  way  before  an 
election  Committee,  or  under  the  Corrupt 
Practices  at  Elections  Act  ?  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  complaint  was  against  cer- 
tain individuals  who  had  spent  their  money 
at  the  election  in  favour  of  a  particular 
candidate,  and  not  generally  against  a  con- 
stituency. If  the  petition  charged  the 
constituency  in  general  with  corruption, 
then  no  doubt,  under  the  Act  he  had  re- 
ferred to,  it  would  have  been  open  for  his 
hon.  Priend  to  move  an  Address  to  the 
Crown  to  institute  an  inquiry ;  but,  as  far 
as  he  understood  it,  it  did  not. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  he  was  only  anxious 
that  some  investigation  should  take  place, 
VOL.  CXXIII.    [third  series.] 


and  was  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Chair. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  Then  my  opinion  is 
tliat  the  petition  should  be  withdrawn. 

THE  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— THE 
BUDGET. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  begged  to  inquire 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  detail 
the  course  which  he  intended  to  pursue 
with  regard  to  the  public  business  of  to- 
morrow ?  By  the  paper  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  he  saw  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proposed  to  bring  forward — first, 
the  question  of  the  Inhabited  House  Du« 
ties ;  second,  that  of  the  Tea  Duties ; 
third,  that  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
upon  Malt;  and,  lastly,  the  Property  and 
Income  Tax.  The  House  must  vote  se- 
parately upon  all  these  propositions,  and 
he  wished  to  know  whether  one  vote  was 
to  decide  the  fate  of  all. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  desired  that  the  decision  of 
the  House  should  be  taken  upon  the  whole 
of  the  financial  scheme.  He  understood 
that  to  be  the  wish  of  the  House,  and  it 
was  certainly  the  wish  of  the  Government. 
It  was  for  that  reason  he  had  placed  all  the 
Resolutions  upon  the  table.  It  would  of 
course  be  necessary  formally  to  take  the 
decision  of  the  House  upon  the  first  Reso- 
lution, but  he  would  look  upon  that  de- 
cision as  conclusive  of  the  general  policy 
they  had  recommended. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLET  begged  to  give 
notice  that  he  would  move,  as  an  Amend- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Re- 
eolutions,  that  the  whole  subject  should  be 
postponed  until  after  the  Christmas  recess. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER begged  to  state  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  Committee  which  he  should 
move  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into,  it 
had  been  a  question  whether  it  should  be 
a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  or  one 
upon  the  Bill.  He  had  consulted  the  highest 
authority  upon  that  subject,  who  was  of 
opinion  that  it  might  be  either.  It  was  his 
intention,  therefore,  to  propose  with  respect 
to  the  first  Resolution,  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  upon  the  Tea  duties  he  should 
move  that  the  House  go  into  Committee 
upon  the  Bill. 

Mr.  FREWEN  said,  he  would  now  give 
notice  that  he  should  move,  as  an  Amend- 
ment upon  the  Malt  Resolution,  that  the 
Duty  on  Hops  be  repealed  altogether.  , 
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SiB  Db  lacy  EVANS  laid,  as  he  ob- 
senred  a  difference  between  the  Finanoial 
Statement  and  the  Resolutiont  which  were 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  he  ahould 
wish  to  know  whether  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  OhaneelioF  of  the  Exohequer 
had  abandoned  his  original  intentions  ? 

The  OHANOBLLQR  op  thb  BXCHE- 
QUBR  said,  that  in  Resolutions  of  this  na- 
ture it  was  not  customary  to  explain  the 
reason  of  any  alterations.  But  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  alter  in  any  important  point 
the  general  statement  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  silmitting  to  the  House  on  a 
previous  occasion. 

Subject  dropped. 

THE  AUOKI^AND  I8LANP3— 
Mfl.  ENDERBT. 

Mr.  miller  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Oolonies 
whether  Mr.  Bnderby  had  been  recalled 
from  the  Auckland  Islands;  tf  so,  the  cir- 
ourostances  under  which  his  recall  had  taken 
place;  and  whether  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  any  objection  to  place  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  the  Correspondence  relating 
thereto,  together  with  a  Copy  of  any  grant, 
lease,  or  charter  made  in  relation  to  the 
Auckland  Islands,  either  to  Mr.  Bnderby 
or  any  other  person  or  persona;  also  whe- 
ther It  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  appoint  any  other  GoTemor 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  Bnderby,  or  to  take  any 
steps  with  a  view  to  the  colonisation  of  the 
said  Islands? 

Sir  JOHN  PAEINGTON  said,  in  the 
irst  plaoe  Mr.  Bnderby  had  not  been  re- 
called from  the  Governorship  of  the  Auck- 
land Islands,  therefore,  he  could  not  state 
the  circumstances  under  which  that  recall 
took  place.  He  would  beg  to  remind  the 
ken.  Member  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Mr.  Bnderby  came  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lieutenant  Governor  of  these  la- 
lands.  In  1848  a  lease  was  granted  by  the 
Grown  to  a  Company  for  the  purposes  of 
the  whale  fishery,  and  Mr.  Bnderby  was 
sent  out  by  that  Company  aa  their  Commia- 
aiooer,  and  it  was  in  compliance  with  the 
Company's  vequeat  that  Mr.  Bnderby  re- 
ceived from  the  Crown  the  Commission  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  that  he  might  pre- 
serve order  in  the  Islands.  At  a  subse- 
quent period  the  Company  became  dissatis- 
fied, and  sent  out  other  Commissioners, 
who  prevailed  on  Mr.  Bnderby  to  send  in 
his  resignation.  The  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  and  a  report 


was  expected  from  Sir  George  Grey,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  the  Auckland  Islanda 
were,  and,  pending  th^  Report,  Mr,  Bn- 
derby's  resignation  had  not  been  accepted. 
Under  these  circumstances  his  answer  must 
be,  that  the  Government  hfkd  no  intention 
of  sending  out  any  Governor  in  place  of 
Mr.  Bnderby,  or  of  taking  steps  to  <iqloiu4f 
these  Islands. 

THE  SI3GAR  DUTIES, 
Mr.  J.  WILSON  said,  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  effects  of 
the  Su^ar  Acts  of  1846  and  1848  upon 
the  British  Sugar  Colonies,  and  upon  the 
Sugar  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  It 
might,  perhaps,  he  objected  that,  after  the 
speech  made  the  other  night  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  ought  not  to  persevere  with 
this  Motion)  hut  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this 
subject,  not  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
Government  in  an  unpleasant  noaition,  but 
in  order  that  the  an^ietiea  of  the  CQlonista 
might  be  put  an  end  to  upon  this  most  im- 

Eortant  subject.  On  Friday  last  tho  right 
on.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer stated  what  he  intended  to  do  with 
regard  to  the  Colonists,  and  if  he  had 
confined  himself  to  that  statement,  he  (Mr, 
Wilson)  should  have  been  satisfied  to  have 
let  the  question  rest  where  It  was.  But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  not  merely  con- 
tent with  stating  what  he  intended  to  do» 
thought  proper  to  impugn  the  acts  of  that 
House,  on  this  question  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  as  acts  of  injustice  and 
harshness  towards  the  West  Indian  Oolo- 
nies. Now,  he  thought  that  if  these  acts 
thus  stigmatised  were  capable  of  vindica- 
tion, they  should  be  vindicated,  and  if  they 
were  not,  that  justice  should  be  afforded 
to  the  Colonists;  and  it  was  because  he 
took  the  former  view  of  the  question,  that 
he  determined  to  persevere  with  this  Mo« 
tion.  The  exact  position  in  which  the 
question  new  stood  was  this.  It  might  be 
recollected  that  about  a  year  ago  they  had 
information  that  the  great  battle  to  be 
fought  between  the  two  great  partiea  in 
that  House  would  be  upon  the  question  of 
the  Sugar  Duties.  And  they  were  aware 
that  a  very  extenslveW  organised  system-*- 
he  did  not  say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  connected  with  that  organisation 
— had  been  established  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Sugar  Colonies,  by  petitiona 
to  Parliament  and  otherwise,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repealing  or  arresting  the  deacead- 
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ing  Boale  of  the  Sugar  Duties.  When 
ParHament  met  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
ttie  result  of  this  agitation  manifested  it- 
self. On  the  first  night  of  the  Session, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Seoretary  for 
the  Colonies  came  down  to  the  House  and 
mit  a  notice  upon  the  books,  asking  the 
House  to  go  into  a  Committee  upon  the 
Sugar  Duties.  A  change  of  Goyemment 
took  place,  and  the  notice  was  changed 
from  the  21  Ht  of  February  to  the  27th  of 
the  same  month,  and  it  was. ultimately  al- 
lowed to  drop.  Soon  after  the  new  Minis^ 
try  was  formed,  he  (Mr*  Wilson)  put  a 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — 
then  become  Secretary  for  the  Colonies— - 
whether  he  intended  to  perserere  with  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  reply  was  this  : — 


classes  of  Hdt  Majesty's  subjects.* 
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**  Sir,  I  folt  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  a  member  of 
the  Opposition,  to  press  upon  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters what  I  beliered  to  Ve  the  disastrous  effeots 
ef  their  own  aots.     I  reler  to  the  Aot  of  1846, 
aiodified  by  the  subsequent  Act  of  1848,  regulat- 
ing the  duties  on  sugar.      Sir,  as  a  member  of 
fler  Majesty's  present  Government,  which  is  in 
an  acknowledged  mbority  in  this  House,  I  con- 
eeive  it  to  be  no  less  my  duty  to  take  whatever 
course  I  may  think  best  S(»  the  promotion  of  the 
otgect  we  have  in  view ;  and  we  do  not  think  that 
it  would  tend  to  the  relief  of  West  Indian  distress 
if  we  were,  during  the  present  Session,  to  press 
forward  views  and  plans  against  which  there  are 
reeorded  majorities  on  several  occasions  during 
the  present  Parliament.     Sir,  we  Airther  think 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  question  of  the  Sugar 
Duties  suflkiently  special  or  sufficiently  exception- 
able to  justify  us  in  making  it  an  exception  to  that 
Intention  09  the  part  ef  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
■leat,  whieh  has  been  announced  in  another  place 
by  my  noble  Friend  the  Prime  Minister,  that  in- 
tention being  not  unnecessarily  to  press  upon  Par- 
liament during  the  present  Session  those  contro- 
verted questions  of  policy  which  we  think  it  best 
to  reserve  for  the  judginent  of  another  Parlia- 
meat.      Sir,  ibr  these  reasons  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  bring  forward  during  the  present  Session 
the  Motion  to  which  the  hon.  Metaber  for  West- 
Bury  has  alluded.     But,  Sir,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
add  one  word  more.     The  opinions  whieh  I  have 
repeatedly  expressed  in  this  House  upon  the  Acta 
of  Parliament  regulating  the  duties  on  sugar, 
whether  in  relation  to  their  eflfects  upon    the 
British  Colonies,  or  in  relation  to  their  effects  on 
ihft  great  question  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade, 
lave  undergone  no  change  whatever.      On  the 
•ontrary,  I  am  now  reeeiving,  almost  daily,  the 
most  painful  proofii  of  the  distress  which  has  ex- 
isted m  the  British  Colonies ;   but,  without  being 
at  all  indifferent  to  that  distress,  we  have  deter- 
ftaned  that  those  questions,  like  others  of  the 
same  nature,  ought  to  be  kept  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  future  Parliament,  reserving  distinctly 
to  ourselves  the  right  hereafter  to  deal  with  this 
ouestion,  if  we  shall  be  in  a  position  so  to  do — to 
tfeal  with  this  quest  loa  in  micb  a  manner  as  we 
shall  eonsider  to  be  required  by  the  juatice  of  the 
isse,  aad  by  a  doe  regard  t«  the  ict^rf^aia  ofali 


At  the  same  time  the  nohle  Lor^  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  said  in  the  other 
House  on  the  10th  of  June — 

"  Whatever  other  alleviation  might  be  afifbrded 
to  the  distress  of  the  planters,  they  Could  only  be 
enabled  eflbctually  and  permanently  to  meet  the 
competition  of  foreign  countries  by  some  measure 
which  should  have  the  efllBct,  if  not  of  establishing 
the  old  differential  duties,  at  least  of  preventing 
the  further  reduction  of  those  which  now  sub- 
sisted between  British  and  slave-grown  sugar." 

As  a  matter  of  course^  all  persons  interest- 
ed in  colonial  matters  were  greatly  anxious 
to  know  what  the  views  of  the  Government 
might  be  after  the  general  election.     It 
was  quite  true  that  petitions  had  come  in 
from  all  our  Sugar-growing  Colonies^  signed 
by  all  classes  of  persons,  portraying  dis« 
tresses  of  an  unexampled  eharaeter,  and 
that   there    had    been    no    cessation    of 
anxious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Colonists, 
and  of  those  who  represented  them  in  this 
country,  to  press  on  the  House,  and  on 
the  country,  the  distress  of  the  Colonies,  ' 
and  the  claims  they  conceived  themselves 
to  have  on  the  Government  and  on  the  Le- 
gislature of  the  home  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  they  deemed — supported 
by  the  opinions  of  the  present  Government 
while  in  opposition  and  since— the  harsh 
and  unjust  legislation  of  recent  years.  That 
very  evening  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for* 
the  Colonies  had  presented  a  petition  in 
this  sense  from  the  merchants  of  Liver- 
pool— the  second  presented  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  from  that  place  on  that  sub- 
ject within  the  last  few   days.      It  was 
therefore  highly  expedient,  the  Government 
having  virtually  given  up   this  question, 
which  they  had  so  long  sustained,  that  the 
Government  should  state  to  the  House,  and 
to  the  public,  and  to  the  colonists,  why  it 
was  that,  upon  further  reflection,  they  had 
ehanged  their  views,  and  given  thus,  so 
far,  a  vindication  of  the  course  which  the 
Legislature  had  lately  pursued  on  this  sub- 
ject.    He  would,  in  the  first  place,  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  sugar  trade  stood  in  1845, 
when  the  law  was  first  altered.     It  might 
appear  a  very  remarkable  fact,  but  never- 
theless it  was  a  fact,  and  a  fact  of  great 
significance,  that  for  thirty-five  years  pre- 
ceding that  time  the  consumption  of  sugar 
in  this  country  might  be  said  to  be  entirely 
stationary.     la  1810,  aecoitling  to  a  Par- 
liamentary pnper  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
the  couaumjtioa^  ^^^!^^^  "^  *^^  Uiutu4> 
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Kingdom  was  196,000  ions.  From  1810 
to  1830,  during  which  period  the  planters 
had  the  advantage  of  slavery,  so  far  as 
labour  was  concerned,  and  of  an  exclusiTO 
monopoly  of  the  markets  of  this  country, 
the  consumption  never  reached  the  amount 
It  was  in  1810.  In  1830  it  was  202,000 
tons,  and  from  that  period  to  1844  it  re- 
mained almost  stationary,  being,  in  1844, 
only  206,000  tons.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  Government  of  the  day  to  look  at  that 
simple  fact — that  the  supply  of  so  neces- 
sary an  article  as  sugar  remained  stationary 
whilst  the  population  was  rapidly  increas- 
ing— without  being  convinced  there  was 
something  extremely  wrong  in  the  laws 
which  regulated  that  supply.  Such  being 
the  state  of  things  from  18 10  to  1844,  he 
would  next  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  what  had  occurred  from  1846  to 
the  present  time.  An  objection  had  been 
taken  to  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  other 
night  on  this  subject.  He  (Mr.  Wilson) 
could  see,  that  while  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  speaking,  some  of  his  supporters 
behind  him  were  discussing  the  subject 
among  themselves,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  uie  year  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  referred  was  an  exceptional 
year,  and  that  it  was  unfair  to  take  a 
single  year's  importation  of  an  article  so 
fluctuating  in  regard  to  quantity  and  sub- 
ject to  such  exigencies  in  regard  to  its 
crop  as  the  tropical  article  of  sugar.  His 
(Mr.  Wilson's)  attention  had  been  drawn 
to  that  point  by  the  West  India  Associa- 
tion of  Glasgow,  marking  the  following 
assage    in  a  pamphlet  they   had    sent 


*'  With  reference  to  the  year  1851  [the  year  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  referred],  the 
above  comparison  shows  moreover  most  clearly 
that  any  inference  unfavourable  to  the  claims  of 
the  West  Indies  founded  on  1851,  must  be  unte- 
nable, and  that  in  such  a  complicated  question  no 
safe  conclusion  can  be  based  on  the  returns  of  any 
single  year." 

He  admitted  the  force  of  that  argument, 
and,  perhaps,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
reference  to  1851  might  be  open  to  that 
remark.  But  he  would  take  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  during  the  three  years  nre- 
ceding  the  alteration  of  the  law  in  lo46, 
and  the  consumption  during  the  last  three 
years  since  that  alteration.  They  would 
then  have  a  fair  average,  to  which  that  ob- 
jection could  not  possibly  apply.  The  con- 
sumption of  sugar  during  the  three  years 
ending  1844,  was  207,000  tons;  during 
Mr.  J.  Wilson 


the   three   years   ending    1852,    it    was 
382,000  tons.     But  he  might  be  told  by 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley), 
that  although  there  had  been  that  large 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar,  yet 
it  was  a  poor  consolation  to  the  West  In- 
dies if  it  happened  that  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  increase  was  in  foreign  slave- 
grown  sugar.     So  far,  however,  from  that 
being  the  case,  during  those  three  years 
preceding  the  alteration  of  the  law,  the 
importation  of  sugar  from  the  West  Indies 
was  127,000  tons,  and  in  the  last  three 
years,  under  the  Act  of  1846,  147,000 
tons.     From   the  Mauritius,   during  the 
first  three  years  to  which  he  had  referred, 
the  quantity  was  30,000  tons;  during  the 
last  three  years,  48,000  tons.     From  the 
East  Indies,  during  the  first  three  years 
the  quantity  was  49,000  tons;  during  the 
last  three  years,  68,000  tons.     Taking  the 
aggregate  of  the  British  possessions,  the 
total  importation  during  the  three  years 
preceding  the  Act  was  209,000  tons;  and 
during  the  last  three  years,  under  the  Act, 
264,000  tons.     So  that,  taking  the  sugar 
productions  of  the  British  possessions,  ex- 
clusive of  foreign,  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease of  50,000  tons  in  the  average  of 
the  last  three  years,   compared  with  the 
three  years  preceding  the  Act  of  1846* 
And  if  they  took  the  first  and  last  year, 
they  would  find  a  much  more  striking  re- 
sult.    In  the  first  of  those  years,  the  con« 
sumption  of  British  Colonial  sugar  amount- 
ed to  216,000  tons,  and  the  last  year  of 
all  it  amounted  to  309,000  tons.     That 
was  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  this  country  had  increas- 
ed nearly  fifty  per  cent  during  the  last  six 
years,  and  had  remained  stationary  daring 
the  preceding  thirty-five  years.     By  the 
Act  of  1846,  an  immense  amount  of  sugar 
had  been  released  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumers,  which  had  been  excluded  be- 
fore, and  the  British  possessions  had  shared 
a  portion  of  that  advantage  larger  than 
that  of  Foreign  Colonies.     The  noble  Lord 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  published  last  year  a  pamphlet  on 
this  subject,  and  deserved  infinite  credit 
for  the  industry  and  trouble  with  which 
he  had  collected   facts  with    regard    to 
the    West   Indies;    but    on   those   facts 
he  could  not  so  completely  rely  as  on 
official  returns  made  to  that  House.     He 
would  not  for  a  moment  impute — on  the 
contrary,  he  knew  it  was  not  the  case — that 
the  noble  Lord  had  been  careless  or  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  sources  from  which  he  had 
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derived  his  information;  nor  would  he  im- 
pute to  the  gentlemen  from  whom  he  de- 
riyed  that  information  the  slightest  wish  to 
exaggerate  the  true  state  of  the  Colonies 
in  which  they  lived;  hut  he  thought  it  was 
hardly  safe  to  rely  altogether  on  the  yiews 
of  particular  persons,  who  perhaps  from 
circumstances  independent  of  the  law  were 
in  a  state  of  suffering  and  distress.  The 
Dohle  Lord  in  that  pamphlet  put  forward 
this  argument,  that  although  the  consump- 
tion ha3*increased,  yet  we  were  indehted  to 
the  East  Indies  and  the  Mauritius  for  the 
increased  production  and  supply,  and  that 
we  had  heen  ohliged  to  resort  there  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  supply  from 
Jamaica.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  noble 
Lord's  remarks,  indeed,  went  to  show  that, 
so  far  as  regarded  the  West  Indies  and  the 
more  important  of  our  Colonial  possessions, 
the  produce  of  sugar  was  rapidly  declining, 
and  the  state  of  those  Colonies  altogether 
degenerating.  Now,  here  again  he  was 
most  desirous  to  treat  the  subject  fairly, 
and,  in  order  to  do  so,  he  should  avoid  the 
fault  of  selecting  particular  years  for  the 
purpose  of  making  comparisons.  The 
Sugar  Act  was  passed  in  1846,  and  it 
might  well  be  supposed  all  its  effects  would 
be  visible  in  the  five  years  succeeding. 
The  fair  way  was  to  take  an  average  of 
the  result  during  those  five  years  as  com- 
pared with  the  five  years  immediately  pre* 
ceding  the  passing  of  that  Act.  He  was  re- 
ferring to  rarliamentary  Paper  No.  53  of 
the  iMt  Session,  which  gave  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  for  a  series  of  years,  from 
1831  upwards,  for  each  of  the  British  Co- 
lonies separately  and  for  the  whole  in  the 
aggregate.  From  that  Paper  he  collected 
the  following  facts,  which  were  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  calculated  to  reconcile  the 
West  Indies  to  the  Act  which  that  House 
had  thought  right  to  pass,  and  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  most  rightly  and 
wisely  intended  to  uphold.  In  the  five 
years  preceding  the  Act  of  1846,  the  aver- 
%gp  importation  of  sugar  from  the  British 
possessions  was  216,000  tons;  in  the  last 
five  years,  beginning  with  1847,  the  aver- 
age had  risen  to  266|000  tons;  the  average 
production  of  the  British  possessions  had 
therefore  risen  50,000  tons  during  these 
latter  five  years  as  compared  with  the  ^Ye 
years  preceding.  But  the  noble  Lord  would 
perhaps  tell  him,  as  he  had  told  the  public, 
that  this  increase  was  attributable  to  the 
supply  which  had  been  obtained  from  the 
East  Indies  and  the  Mauritius.  Now,  it 
was  quite  true  that  these  colonies  had  had 


their  share  of  the  increase.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  East  Indies  during  the  five 
years  under  protection,  was  58,000  tons, 
and  in  the  first  ^ye  years  of  free  trade 
71,000.  In  the  Mauritius  in  the  first  five 
years,  it  was  32,000  tons;  in  the  last  five 
years  50,000  tons.  Those  two  facts  were 
consistent  with  the  noble  Lord's  argument; 
but  taking  the  West  Indies,  he  thought 
the  House  would  perceive  the  conclusion  of 
the  noble  Lord  was  not  consistent  with 
fact.  In  British  Guiana  the  average  pro- 
duction of  the  five  years  under  protection 
was  24,000  tons;  in  the  five  years  under 
free  trade  it  had  risen  to  30,000  tons.  In 
Trinidad  the  average  production  of  the 
five  years  under  protection  was  16,000 
tons,  and  the  average  production  of  the 
five  years  under  free  trade  was  no  less 
than  20,000  tons.  In  Jamaica,  the  most 
important  Colony  of  all,  which  was  the 
only  colony  in  the  West  Indies  in  which 
the  production  had  been  stationary,  the 
average  in  the  five  years  under  protection 
was  32,800  tons,  and  in  the  five  years 
under  free  trade,  32,100  tons.  When  they 
considered  the  extraordinary  a£9iction8 
which  had  visited  that  island;  when  they 
considered  that  they  had  lost  in  one  year 
40,000  labourers  by  cholera  alone,  and  a 
large  number  by  smallpox,  which  succeed- 
ed; when  they  considered  they  had  been 
called  on  to  send  back  the  Coolie  immi- 
grant labourers;  it  could  not  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  in  the  five  years  under  a 
system  approximating  to  unrestricted  com- 
petition, the  planters  of  Jamaica  had  only 
been  able  to  keep  the  ground  which  they 
enjoyed  under  absolute  protection.  In 
Barbadoes,  in  the  last  five  years  of  pro- 
tection the  average  was  16,500  tons;  in 
the  first  five  years  of  free  trade  it  was 
24,600  tons;  being  an  increase  of  nearly 
50  per  cent  in  that  single  Colony.  If 
they  took  the  West  Indies,  as  an  aggre- 
gate, being  the  particular  part  of  the 
British  Empire  said  to  be  the  most  suffer- 
ing, they  would  find  in  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding the  Act  of  1846,  the  average  pro- 
duction was  124,000,  and  in  the  last  five 
years  under  free  trade,  it  was  144,000 
tons,  so  that  in  that  portion  of  the  British 
Empire  said  to  be  most  hardly  treated, 
there  had  been  a  larger  production  under 
free  trade  by  20,000  tons  annually,  than 
under  a  restricted  monopoly.  He  could 
even  go  a  step  further.  It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  his  argument,  but  it  was  necessary 
as  reeonciling  those  who  thought  them- 
selves hardly  dealt  with  by  that  H^use  to 
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a  fftte  to  which  the  present  OoTernmeni 
had  decided  they  should  he  Bahmitted. 
Be  would  go  to  the  time  of  slayery,  when 
they  had  the  advantage  of  the  slave  trade 
and  the  advantage  of  an  ahsolute  monopoly 
of  this  market,  and  he  would  show  them 
that  the  average  production  was  oonsider- 
ahly  larger  now  than  dunng  the  last  five 
years  of  slavery  and  protection  oomhined. 
From  1831  to  1835  the  average  production 
of  the  whole  British  possessions  was  221,000 
tons,  while  the  average  production  of  the 
whole  British  possessions  in  the  lalt  five 
years  of  free  trade  was  266,000  tons. 
So  that,  whether  they  viewed  the  sugar 
possessions  helonging  to  this  country  as 
subsisting  under  a  state  of  slavery,  with 
the  advantage  of  protection  and  absolute 
monopoly,  or  whether  they  viewed  them 
under  a  state  of  free  labour,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  monopoly  prior  to  1846, 
they  found  that  in  either  case  the  produc- 
tion of  those  Colonies  had  enormously  in- 
creased, and  that  during  the  last  five  years, 
under  unrestricted  competition  and  free  la- 
hour,  that  increase  had  been  greater  than 
at  any  former  period  under  slavery  and  strict 
monopoly.  It  was  said  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  that  the  Act  of  1846  had  had  a 
prejudicial  effect  in  encouraging  the  slave 
trade.  He  would  do  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  credit  to  say  that  among  numerous 
arguments,  such  was  the  reason  which  he 
urged  for  the  line  he  took,  and  he  was  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  the  view  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  adopted  was  sympathised  in  by 
this  country,  and  had  for  its  object  motives 
much  larger  and  more  defensible  than  ever 
were  connected  with  commercial  restric- 
tion. They  were  told,  that  although  the 
production  of  sugar  had  increased  in  the 
British  possessions,  yet  they  had  given  a 
great  impetus  to  production  in  the  Slave 
Colonies,  and  thereby  contributed,  most 
inconsistently  with  their  professions,  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  slave  trade.  But 
what  were  the  facts?  It  was  true  that 
while  in  1846  the  production  of  sugar  in 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Brazil,  amounted 
to  342,000  tons,  it  had  increased  in  1852 
to  406,000  tons,  or  18  per  cent.  But  this 
increased  production  was  not  the  result  of 
any  increase  in  the  slave  trade,  because 
there  was  reason  to  believe,  from  a  paper 
which  was  laid  before  the  House  at  his 
(Mr.  Wilson's)  request^  in  March  last,  that 
no  increase  of  the  slave  trade  took 
place  during  the  period  to  which  he  had 
referred,  at  least  to  sueh  an  extent  aa 
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would  aeconnt  for  the  inoreaaed  prodnetion 
of  stigar.  It  appeared  that  in  1846  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  the  Braails  was 
50,324.  It  was  not  pretended  that  the 
importation  of  slaves  in  1846  could  in  any 
way  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  Act 
passed  towards  the  close  of  that  year;  but 
the  importation  of  slaves  had  dwindled 
down  in  the  year  1851  to  3,287.  It  must 
be  a  most  consolatory  reflection  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  think  that,  notwith* 
standing  the  Act  of  1846,  whiofi  at  the 
first  blush  might  he  supposed  to  give  en- 
couragement to  the  slave  trade  by  enooa* 
raging  the  production  of  slave  sugar^  the 
number  of  slaves  imported  into  the  Brasila 
had  during  the  last  five  years  sunk  from 
50,324  to  3,287.  He  did  not  find  eiUier 
that  there  had  been  any  rednotion  in  the 
quantity  of  sugar  produced;  on  the  eon* 
trary,  the  production  in  the  Braiils  had 
increased.  In  Cuba,  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  down  to  a  recent  period,  there 
had  been  a  sinoere  anxiety  to  put  an 
end  to  the  slave  trade,  and  it  appeared 
that  in  1851  only  5,000  slaves  were  im- 
ported into  that  island.  It  was  not  hia 
duty  to  show  that  the  Act  of  1846  had  bad 
any  effect  whatever  in  reducing  the  slave 
trade.  He  did  not  pretend  it.  All  thai 
he  wanted  to  show  was  that  it  had  had  no 
effect  in  increasing  the  slave  trade.  He 
said  the  slave  trade  had  diminished,  but  he 
did  not  say  it  was  in  oonsequenee  of  the 
Act  of  1846.  At  the  same  time  that  he 
moved  for  the  paper  to  which  he  had  just 
referred,  he  moved  for  another  paper  which 
threw  some  light  on  the  subject.  It  was 
a  return  of  the  quantity  of  maohinofy  of 
various  desoripUons  which  had  been  ship* 
pod  from  this  country  at  two  periods, 
namely,  in  1845  and  1851,  to  those  slave- 
producing  countries,  for  facilitating  the 
production  of  sugar.  In  1845  the  official 
value  of  the  machinery,  the  wood,  iron, 
and  copper,  exported  to  Cuba  and  the  Bra« 
ails,  was  50,700^.;  and  in  1851,  instead  of 
50,755^,  it  was  158,77H.  All  that  he 
wanted  to  show  was,  that  although  there 
had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
production  of  sugar,  it  was  not  owing  to 
an  increase  of  slaves,  but  to  the  more  legl- 
mate  influence  of  an  increase  of  machinery 
from  this  country.  Then  it  was  said  that 
the  planters  of  the  West  Indies  had  not 
had  the  same  advantages  as  the  planters  of 
Cuba  and  Brasil  with  regard  to  eapital; 
but  the  reverse  was  the  fact,  because  any 
one  who  looked  at  the  Reports,  in  184^ 
of  the  CoBsmitte^  ^_  wl^  be.igd  ihe 
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Hght  tion.  Gentleman  the  Seoretafy  for  the 
Colonies  had  the  honour  of  serving,  would 
see  that  the  whole  evidence  of  that  Com- 
mittee went  to  fihow  that  in  Cuha  and 
those  countries  where  slate  lahour  pre- 
yailed,  the  interest  of  capital  was  ahout  12 
per  cent;  and  while  those  planters  were 
inei^easing  their  production  hj  the  employ- 
ment of  capital  on  which  they  paid  12  per 
cent,  our  planters  were  charged  hy  their 
agents  in  this  country  not  more  than  d  per 
cent.  Turning  to  the  quantity  of  machinery 
shipped  to  the  British  possessions,  he  found 
the  official  take  in  1845  was  225,0002. « 
and  in  1850  only  138,0002.  He  thought 
that  return  would  have  given  a  tery  dif- 
ferent result  if  the  British  planters  had 
made  up  their  mind  to  the  change  in  the 
law,  if  they  had  not  heen  deluded  by  falla- 
cious hopes,  by  Motions  made  continually, 
yeaf  after  yeat*,  in  that  House,  which  led 
them  to  beliete  they  would  recover  some 
pari  of  that  protection  which  they  had 
lost.  He  thought  if  they  had,  like  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba»  applied 
more  machinery  they  would  have  improved 
the  (Quality  and  increased  the  quantity  Of 
sugai*  more  than  they  had  done.  These 
few  fkcts  demonstrated  that  the  increyed 
production  of  the  slave  colonies  was  not 
by  the  bone  and  linews  of  the  slates^  but 
by  the  encouragement  fs^  English  artisans 
making  machinery  in  which  they  invested 
capital,  and  were  enabled  to  improve  the 
quality  and  increaee  the  quantity  of  their 
production.  Although  the  advantage  of 
machinery  was  on  the  side  Of  foreign  coun- 
tries*  he  wad  prepared  to  show  the  in- 
creased production  of  the  British  posses^ 
Bions  was  eten  larger  than  theirs.  He 
found,  as  he  had  already  stated,  that  in 
1846,  the  production  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Brazils,  waft  342,000  tons,  and  in 
1851,  406.000  tons.  The  production  of 
the  British  Colonies  was,  in  1846,  220^000 
tons,  and  by  the  last  Report,  305,000  tons. 
8o  that,  while  the  increase  in  tbode  five 
yeari  in  those  foreign  countries  was  18  per 
<Hmt^  in  the  British  possessions  it  was  38 
per  cent.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
disadvantage  Of  an  Unsettled  State  of  the 
law  by  Continual  agitfltioi>  out  of  the 
House,  and  by  continual  Motions  in  the 
HoUMj  under  all  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  had  been  surrounded — and  he  did  not 
deny  those  difficulties,  but  he  was  ready  to 
trace  them  to  their  right  cause,  if  he 
tbonght  he  was  justified  in  inflicting  such 
a  Ktatemefit  on  the  Honse^t  was  highly 
t^di^  efedllof  those  (Md/  iHtd  highly  obar* 


aoteristio  of  that  energy  which  markSd  the 
British  people,  that  while  the  slave-prO« 
ducing  colonies  had  increased  their  produC* 
tion  18  per  cent*  the  British  possessions  had 
increased  their  production  38  per  cent.  It 
Was  quite  obvious  from  the  first,  when 
they  embarked  in  this  controversy^  most 
interesting  and  hardly  fought  as  it  bad 
been,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  put 
in  the  van  of  consideration  the  inte- 
rests of  the  consumer  at  home*  He  had 
shown  that  for  years  they  had  pursued  a 
policy  which  confined  the  consumption  of 
so  necessary  and  common  an  article  of 
food  as  sugar  to  the  same  quantity  for 
thirty-five  years.  It  would  have  been  quite 
impossiblcf  and  if  possible  unfair  and  idi- 
politic,  to  have  allowed  such  a  state  of 
things  to  exist.  What  had  been  the  effect 
on  the  consumer  of  the  alteration  of  the 
law  in  1846  ?  In  1845,  the  amount  con- 
sumed was  207,000  tons  a  year,  which  at 
602.  a  ton,  would  represent  12,420f0002i 
expended  in  the  article  ef  sugar.  Sup- 
posing the  duties  to  have  remiiined  the 
samOi  and  the  supply  the  same,  what  would 
have  been  the  difference  to  the  consumer  ? 
Taking  the  382^000  tons  purchased  this 
year  at  the  same  priee^  it  would  be  no  lesS 
than  22,920,000(.,  to  that  the  consumer 
was  at  the  present  time  enjoying  an  abso^ 
lute  advantage  eqUal  to  10,000,000/.  » 
year  by  the  alteration  of  the  Sugar  Duties* 
But  then  they  were  told«  perhaps*  the  reve- 
nue had  suffered*  When  duties  were  r6-> 
ducedi  the  inference  was  that  the  revenue 
would  suffer)  but  he  would  here  call  atten* 
tion  to  a  fact  which  must  afford  a  great  en- 
couragement to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
pursue  the  policy  which,  he  thought  wisel/i 
they  had  marked  out  for  themselves.  In 
1846  the  duties  paid  on  sugar  were  at  the 
rate  of  25«.  on  colonial^  and  63«*  on  fo- 
reign, and  5,000,0002.  was  the  amount  of 
revenue  produced.  TLe  duty  on  rum  was 
9^.  \Od.t  and  it  produced  981,0001.,  ma« 
king  a  total  of  5,y81,000?.  After  reduc* 
ing  the  duties  from  25«.  to  10#.,  and  from 
63«.  to  15«.,  the  revenue  foT  the  present 
year,  on  the  5th  of  July  last,  stood  thus  : 
Sugar,  4,346,000/.)  rUm^  1,100,0002.; 
maknig  a  total  of  5,446|000/i,  as  com- 
pared with  5,981,0002.  before  the  duties 
were  altered.  SO  that  during  this  short 
period,  excepting  500,0002.,  the  whole  re- 
venue had  recovered,  whilst  they  had  con- 
ferred on  the  consumers  of  the  country 
the  real  adtantage  of  10,000,0002.  annu- 
ally. Taking  into  account  the  increased 
sup^y  from  fk^  planUtiOnSi  ^f^V&t 
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found  his  receiptB  larger  at  the  present  di- 
minished price  than  at  the  former  higher 
prices.  A  fair  average  price  previous  to 
the  introduction  of  slave-grown  sugar  was 
351,  a  ton,  at  which  rate  207,000  tons 
would  amount  to  the  gross  value  of 
7,245,0002.  The  present  price  might  he 
taken  at  251,  per  ton,  and  the  present  pro- 
duction, 309,000  tons,  would  amount  to 
the  gross  value  of  7,725,0002.  So  that, 
as  far  as  the  planter  was  concerned,  the 
gross  price  he  received  for  his  sugar  was 
larger  hy  more  than  500,0002.  than  what 
he  received  with  the  higher  price  and 
smaller  production.  But  then  it  was  said 
he  did  this  at  a  much  greater  cost.  He 
helieved,  as  the  nohle  Lord  (Lord  Stanley) 
pointed  out  in  his  pamphlet,  that  the  plan- 
ter had  not  only  the  advantage  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  lahour,  from  a  more 
continuous  supply  of  lahour,  hut  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  prices  of  a  numher  of  articles 
with  which  he  supplied  his  estate.  He 
(Mr.  Wilson)  met  the  other  day  with  a 
paper,  with  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Colonial  Secretary  was  douhtless 
conversant,  containing  the  evidence  taken 
in  the  island  of  the  Mauritius,  upon  a  ques- 
tion relating  to  the  currency  of  that  island, 
which  had  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the 
people  there,  and  was  not  easy  of  solution 
at  home.  He  found  in  that  evidence  which, 
was  laid  before  Parliament  about  two  years 
or  eighteen  months  ago,  a  very  singular 
admission,  which  was  so  extremely  perti- 
nent and  apt,  as  showing  those  advantages 
of  reduction  in  the  price  of  general  arti- 
cles, that,  being  very  short,  he  would  read 
it  to  the  House.  Mr.  Robinson,  a  large 
planter  in  the  Mauritius,  and  a  merchant  of 
great  eminence,  whose  opinion  was  very 
valuable,  talking  of  the  currency  of  the 
island,  and  adjusting  the  exchanges,  said — 

*'  I  conceive  that  the  baUnoe  of  trade  is 
600,000/.,  and  we  are  realising  50,000/.  in  paper. 
The  cost  of  raising  sugar  is  at  least  16/.  or  17/. 
per  ton.  The  cost  of  all  articles  imported  firom 
England  is  now  so  low,  that  if  we  require  only 
the  same  quantity  of  goods,  then  the  balance  is 
in  our  favour." 

In  rice  alone  he  estimates  the  saving  at 
800,000/.  last  year  and  this  year,  as  com- 
pared with  preceding  years.  Now,  here 
was  an  article,  a  first  necessary  of  life, 
with  which  the  planter  had  to  feed  his  la- 
bourers; 800,000  dollars,  upon  a  crop  of 
60,000  tons,  gave  a  saving  of  about  18 
per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the  whole  crop 
of  the  island  in  rice  alone.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  evidence  offered  before  the 
Mr.  J.  Wilson 


Committee  of  1848  as  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing sugar,  and  it  was  stated  at  about 
20^.  per  cwt,  or  20/.  per  ton,  in  the  Mau- 
ritius. He  (Mr.  Wilson)  had  been  informed 
lately  by,  he  believed,  the  largest  planter 
in  Trinidad,  that  the  cost  of  producing 
sugar  there,  had  been  reduced  to  13«.  per 
cwt.  now ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Mau- 
ritius, he  had  been  informed,  within  the 
last  month,  by  a  gentleman  who  believed* 
in  1848,  that  without  protection  Mauritius 
was  doomed;  that  he  believed  the  whole 
crop  this  year  would  not  average  more 
than  lOs,  a  cwt.  But  sugar  was  not  the 
only  article  in  which  the  West  Indians 
were  interested;  there  were  other  produc- 
tions, if  not  equally  important,  yet  very 
important  to  them.  Now,  during  the  five 
years  preceding  the  adoption,  in  1846, 
of  ''that  fatal  policy  which  was  to  ruin 
the  Colonies,"  the  production  of  coffee  in 
the  British  possessions  was  not  quite 
27,000,000  lbs.;  in  the  last  five  years  it 
was  above  38,000,000  lbs.  No  doubt» 
if  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley)  took 
the  case  of  the  West  Indies  alone,  he 
would  find  a  large  falling-off,  and  a 
proportion  of  this  increased  production 
was  from  Ceylon;  but  the  question  must 
be  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  you  could 
not  separate  one  Colony  from  the  rest, 
or  exclude  any  part  of  our  possessions 
from  all  fair  advantages.     Of  cocoa  the 

Production  in  the  five  years  preceding 
846  was  2,400,000lbs.,  whUe  in  the  five 
years  following  that  date,  there  had  been 
an  augmentation  of  production  to  the  ex- 
tent of  3,028,0001bs.  In  rum,  also,  the 
increase  had  been  very  large.  In  the  five 
years  preceding  1846,  the  production, 
amounted  to  3,859,000  gallons,  while  in 
the  last  five  years  it  had  reached  5,324,000 
gallons;  and  all  this  had  occurred  under  the 
"  fatal"  system  of  free  trade.  Whatever 
view,  therefore,  was  taken  of  the  facts — 
whether  the  enormous  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  or  rum  was  looked  tO:— or 
whether  hon.  Members  looked  to  the  groat 
diminution  which  he  had  shown  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  cost  of  production,  it 
was  to  his  mind  a  plain  and  clear  fact  that 
these  Colonies,  if  they  were  not  now  pros- 
perous, were  at  least  more  prosperous  than 
they  were  before.  Whatever  ground, 
therefore,  there  might  be  for  the  allega- 
tion that  the  West  Indies  were  in  a  state 
of  distress,  that  distress  could  not  be 
traced  to  the  Act  of  1846,  or  to  the  conse- 
quences of  that  Act.  The  three  great 
complaints  made  agabst  that  Act  were,  in 
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the  first  place,  that  it  would  increase  the 
sUye  trade ;  and  he  thought  he  had  satis* 
faotorilj  proved  that  this  was  not  the  case. 
Secondly,  it  was  predicted  that  the  Colo- 
nies would  he  ruined  hj  it ;  and  he  he- 
lieved  he  had  shown  that  the  Act  of  184:6 
was  not  responsihle  for  their  ruin.  The 
next  complaint  was  that  deamess  and  not 
cheapness  would  he  the  result  of  that 
piece  legislation,  and  he  beliered  he  had 
satisfactorily  shown  that  this  anticipation 
was  unfounded.  It  was  said,  that  ulti- 
mately, through  the  ruin  of  the  West  In- 
dian Colonies,  there  would  be  a  greater 
scarcity ;  hut  the  community  found  themt 
selves  supplied  with  a  cheaper  article  than 
before,  and  more  abundantly.  There  was 
just  one  subject  more  to  which  he  ^ould 
ask  the  House  to  allow  him  to  refer,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  immediate  interest,  be- 
cause it  was  connected  with  the  plan  an- 
nounced by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  Friday 
last.  When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
concluded  his  statement  on  that  occasion, 
he  (Mr.  Wilson)  felt  it  his  duty  to  ask 
him  whether  he  intended  refining  in  bond 
to  be  optional  or  compulsory  upon  all  refi- 
ners. The  distinction,  as  he  should  show, 
was  a  very  important  one.  It  was  by  no 
means  a  new  question,  for  it  was  mooted 
in  1848.  He  belicTed  that  great  advan- 
tages might  be  derived  from  refining  in 
bond,  but  he  wished  to  point  out  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  House  the 
position  in  which  the  question  stood  in 
1849,  and  how  it  stood  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. It  was  asserted  that  foreign  sugars 
contained  a  greater  proportion  of  saccha- 
rine matter  than  British  sugars,  and  it  was 
said  that  if  the  system  of  refining  in  bond 
were  practicable,  it  would  bring  the  sugar 
duties  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  system  of 
ad  f>alorem  duties.  If  refining  in  bond 
had  been  practicable,  he  thought  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  system  would  have  ac- 
complished that  end.  There  were  deputa- 
tions from  the  refiners,  and  the  subject  was 
much  considered ;  he  remembered  sitting 
in  Downing-street  with  the  then  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  and  a  deputation, 
from  11  in  the  mombg  till  6,  discussing 
the  question.  But  all  agreed  at  last  that 
to  make  it  at  all  fair  you  must  make  it 
compulsory.  It  was  also  found  that  if  the 
sugar  refiners  were  permitted  to  refine  in 
bond  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  them 
under  Excise  restrictions;  and  the  ouestion 
with  the  refiners  was,  whether  the  evil 
would 'not  be  greater  to  bo  subjected  to 


those  restrictions,  than  the  advantage  they 
would  derive  from  being  allowed  to  refine 
in  bond.  That  question  having  been  raised, 
the  Government  of  that  day  was  asked  to 
defer  the  measure  for  a  short  period,  and 
it  was  suggested  that  an  Excise  officer 
should  be  sent  to  the  larger  refining  houses 
in  London  to  ascertain  what  restrictions 
would  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  revenue  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  trader  on  the  other.  They 
did  so,  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
months  the  Government  received  a  report 
from  the  Excise  ofBcer,  which  convinced 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland  Re- 
yenue  that  it  was  perfectly  possible  for  the 
revenue  laws  to  be  evaded  unless  the  re- 
fining system  were  placed  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  Excise.  When  the  refi- 
ners were  infprmed  of  this,  they  came  to  a 
unanimous  decision  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise, under  such  circumstances,  to  accept 
the  proffiared  boon;  the  proposition  was 
therefore  abandoned.  Early  in  1851  an- 
other agitation  was  got  up  upon  the  subject 
during  a  temporary  depression  of  the  refin- 
ing trade,  and  applications  of  a  similar 
character  were  again  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  sugar  refiners  of  London  were 
asked  to  join  the  refiners  of  Scotland,  and 
a  meeting  was  called  in  London  upon  the 
subject.  At  that  meeting,  out  of  thirty 
persons  summoned  twenty-two  attended, 
and  out  of  those  twenty-two  two  only  Yoted 
against  the  Resolution  then  proposed  to  be 
adopted,  which  Resolution  was  in  these 
terms :  — 

"  That  on  referring  to  the  report  made  by  the 
offioem  of  Excise  when  the  subject  of  refining  in 
bond  was  inyestigated  by  them  in  1849,  wherein 
it  was  stated  that  in  order  to  protect  the  revenue 
from  fraud  it  was  necessary  to  impose  inconve- 
nient  restrictions  on  the  working  of  the  sugar 
houses,  and  haying  fully  considerad  the  present 
state  of  the  sugar  trade,  it  does  not  appear  to  this 
meeting  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  trade  to 
press  upon  the  Government  at  the  present  time 
the  introduction  of  a  law  for  altering  the  system 
of  working  the  refineries." 

The  House  should  be  aware  that  until  the 
year  1854  the  Government  would  have  two 
kinds  of  duty  to  deal  with — one  on  Colo-, 
nial  sugar,  and  the  other  on  Foreign  sugar;' 
and  if  they  admitted  both  kinds  into  the 
refinery  how  would  they  be  able  to  appor- 
tion the  duty  on  the  two  in  a  refined  state  ? 
Upon  the  whole,  when  they  considered  the 
great  complaints  which  were  made  by  every 
trade  that  was  subjected  to  the  restrictions 
of  the  Excise;  and  when  they  considered 
that  the  spirit  dealers,  in  fixing  the  rela- 
tive duties  between  Home  and  Colonial 
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spirits,  aetoally  claimed  a  difference  of 
l^d,  a  gallon  duty  because  of  the  Excise 
restrictions  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
he,  for  one,  thought,  if  there  were  any 
justice  in  that  claim,  the  sugar  interest 
would  do  well  to  pause  before  they  sub- 
mitted to  a  system  of  restrictions  which 
might  add  to  the  amount  of  duty  they  now 
paid  to  the  Government.  He  had  only 
made  these  remarks  with  a  Tiew  to  show 
the  House  that  the  subject  was  not 
neglected  by  the  late  Government;  that 
every  attempt  was  made  to  extend  to 
the  Colonies  the  advantage  of  refining 
sugar  in  bond,  if  advantage  it  were;  and 
what  were  the  difficulties  the  Government 
met  with  in  that  respect.  If,  however,  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  could  satisfy  them- 
selves that  they  could  introduce  a  sys- 
tem of  refining  sugar  in  bond  which  would 
impose  no  sort  of  difficulties  either  upon 
the  Government  or  the  parties  themselves, 
while  it  would  be  the  means  of  introducing 
a  system  of  od  i)alorem  duties  on  all  kinds 
of  sugar,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  would  not  only  be  an  advantage  to 
the  refiners,  but  also  to  the  Government 
itself.  That,  however.  Was  more  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Inland  Revenue  Department 
than  for  legislation.  In  moving  for  these 
Returns  he  had  only  to  apologise  to  the 
House  for  making  a  lengthened  statement, 
and  he  should  not  have  done  so  had  he  not 
thought  that  in  the  particular  position  in 
which  this  question  now  stood,  it  was  the 
duty  of  that  House  to  vindicate  the  con- 
duct of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  in 
dealing  with  the  interests  of  our  Colonial 
possessions  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving  for 
the  Returns  mentioned  at  the  oommence* 
ment  of  his  speech. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 
''  That  copies  of  Reports  made  hf  the  Board  of 
Inland  Revenue  in  1848  and  1849,  in  reference  to 
the  refining  of  Sugar  in  bond,  bo  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House : 

"  And  also  a  Return  of  the  quantities  of  Sugar, 
Molasses,  and  Rum,  and  the  amount  of  Duties  re- 
oeived  thereon,  in  the  jear  ending  the  5ih  day  of 
July,  1862 ;  also,  of  the  average  prioe  per  cwt.  of 
Muscovado  Sugar,  exclusive  of  Duty,  from  the 
London  Gazette  ;  and  the  average  prices  per  cwt. 
of  Havannah  Sugar  (ordinary  Yellow),  exclusive 
of  Duty,  fh)m  the  London  Mercantile  Prices  Cur- 
rent for  that  year  (in  continuation  of  Parliamen- 
tary  Paper,  No.  206,  of  Session  1852}/' 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Wilson)  had  ad- 
dressed  the  House  in  an  ahle  speech,  \vhich 
etinded  the  extensive  knowledge  and  ac* 
ourate  details  he  brought  to  bear,  and  bad 
Mr.  J.  Wihan 


so  often  brought  to  bear,  on  the  question; 
and  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  to 
him  so  pointedly,  as  having  taken  a  pro- 
minent  part  in  the  question  on  previous 
occasions,  he  trusted  he  should  not  ap* 
peal  in  vain  to  that  House  for  their  in- 
dulgence in  granting  him  a  patient  hearing 
while  he  answered  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stated  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  vin« 
dicate  the  policy  of  the  last  five  years: 
that,  he  thought,  was  a  very  natural  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
considering  the  active  part  he  had  taken 
ifi  the  question  during  the  same  period,  it 
was  no  less  natural  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington) 
should  also  desire  to  vindicate  the  part  he 
had  taken.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  when 
addressing  the  House  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, in  a  manner  which  he  could  not 
make  the  slightest  objection  to,  proceeded 
throughout  to  take  advantage  of  the  i^e^ 
markable  and  unexpected  circumstances 
which  the  sugar  trade  presented  this  year. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  availed  himself  of 
these  remnrkable  circumstances  to  give 
to  the  policy  of  the  years  1846  and 
1848  the  most  favourable  aspect  of  which 
that  policy  was  susceptible,  tie  could 
assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  Honsd 
that  BO  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and 
as  far  as  the  party  he  represented  were 
concerned,  that  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent or  the  future  state  of  the  quesficffi 
he  should  approach  the  subject  in  a  spirit 
of  perfect  candour  and  UnreservedneSif. 
So  little  was  he  disposed  to  shrink  from 
the  avowal  of  any  change  of  opinion  which 
he  might  have  undergone,  from  a  feelin|; 
of  shame,  he  thought  that  a  person  ought 
to  be  always  most  ready  to  come  forward 
and  make  the  circumstance  known  wh#fl 
he  had  arrived,  upon  any  great  question 
of  public  policy,  at  a  different  condosidtl 
from  that  which  he  had  previously  eonsel-* 
entiously  entertained.  In  justloe  to  him* 
self  he  must  pretoise  that  in  reviewing  the 
whole  of  this  question  and  its  detailil,  which 
involved  considerations  of  most  enormona 
importance,  not  only  to  the  vast  body  of 
consumers  in  England,  but  t6  those  impof<» 
taut  dependencies  of  the  Crown  whi<lb  send 
sugar  to  this  country — that  cousideritig 
the  important  interests  intolved  in  the 
question,  he  was  desirous  of  approaching 
the  subject  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  nn- 
reserve.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  iA* 
verted  to  what  he  had  done,  and  be  tnnei 
say,  in  reviewing  all  he  had  ever  said  or 
done  on  the  questioiiy  he  was  not  now  die* 
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posed  to  retraot  anjtUng  he  remembered 
to  have  taid  or  to  have  done  connected 
with  thii  subject.  The  hon.  Gentleman's 
flgnres  for  1852  were  figures  which  even 
the  hon.  Gentleman  himself  could  hardly 
have  expected  to  hare  seen.  He  was 
willing  to  admit  that  he  had  never  ex- 
pected to  see,  at  least  so  soon,  the 
figures  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  ad- 
verted to.  He  would  even  go  a  step  fur- 
ther, and  would  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  whether  he,  twelve  months  ago,  i 
nay,  at  a  more  recent  period,  in  February  or  I 
March  last,  could  have  anticipated  that  the  ! 
vear  1652  would  afford  figures  such  as  the  | 
hon.  Gentleman  had  described  as  having : 
shown  themselves  within  the  last  fortnight. ! 
It  was  his  belief  he  would  not  have  had  the  I 
slightest  anticipation  of  the  kind.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  stated  truly,  that  the  oh-  | 
jeotions  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  took  to  the 
policy  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
liOttdon  in  the  years  1846  and  1848  were 
divided  into  three  branches :  that  he  ob- 1 
jected  to  the  policy  as  tending  to  increase 
the  slave  trade;  secondly,  as  giving  a  sti- 
mulus to  slave-grown  products;  and,  third- 
ly, as  being  likelv  to  prove  deeply  injurious 
to  the  sugar-producing  colonies.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  stated  that  night,  that  in 
every  one  of  the  three  objections  these 
predictions  had  proved  false.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  join  issue  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  those  points,  and  to  show,  so  far 
ftDm  being  disapproved  by  results,  that 
in  every  one  of  the  three  oases  in  all  re- 
spects had  the  predictions  been  verified 
and  fulfilled.  The  first  of  these  objec- 
tions adverted  to  the  question  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  hon.  Gentleman  mentioned  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  slave  trade  was 
in  1846,  and  he  then,  in  a  tone  of  triumph, 
contrasted  them  with  the  great,  the  gra- 
tifying diminution  the  slave  trade  had  dis- 
played during  the  last  half-year.  But  the 
non.  Gentleman  in  his  statement  had  neg- 
lected two  important  points — he  did  not 
advert  to  the  condition  of  the  slave  trade 
previous  to  the  year  1846,  and  he  made  no 
mention  of  the  slave  trade  during  the  years 
between  1846,  when  the  Act  was  intro- 
duced, and  1851.  He  (Sir  J.  Pakington) 
considered  that  it  was  hardly  fair  to  take 
1846  into  calculation,  because  it  was  im- 
possible that  any  improvement  which  might 
have  taken  place  in  the  slave  trade  could 
be  considered  to  be  the  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  the  Icffislation  of  that  year.  Let 
him  be  permitted  to  call  the  attention  of 


the  House  to  the  amount  of  the  slave  trade 
previous  to  the  year  1846. 

In  1842  the  importation  to  Braiil  was  17,435 
1848  19,095 

1844  22,840 

1845  19,458 

That  was  four  years  previous  to  the  legis-> 
lation  of  1846.  He  would  pass  over  the 
year  1846  for  the  reason  he  had  stated. 
He  came  to  the  year  1847,  when  the  num- 
ber was  96,170,  and  in  1848  it  had  risen  to 
60,000.  He  could  not  pass  the  year  1848 
by  without  remark.  He  was  quoting  from 
Parliamentary  Returns.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, no  doubt,  remembered  the  Com* 
mittee  appointed  on  tho  Motion  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck  in  1848,  and  no  doubt 
recollected  the  evidence  given  before  that 
Committee  by  a  person  who  well  under- 
stood the  whole  subject,  and  who,  on  being 
asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
slaves  imported  into  Brazil,  stated  that  the 
number  was  much  higher  than  the  returns 
stated  them  to  bo,  and  that  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  the  number  in  that  year 
amounted  to  70,000,  if  not  80.000.  In 
the  year  1849  the  number  landed  in  Brazil 
was  54,000,  and  in  1850  it  was  23,000, 
He  had  not  cast  up  the  amount  for  these 
four  years  subsequent  to  1846,  but  the 
House  would  see  that  the  difference  was 
prodigiously  large;  and  he  thought,  look- 
ing at  the  nature  of  our  legislation  in  1846, 
it  was  Impossible  fairlv  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Act  of  1846  did  give  an 
enormous  stimulus  to  the  slave  trade,  and 
was,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  very  great 
increase  which  the  figures  he  had  quoted 
showed.  He  now  came  to  the  year  1851, 
and  he  spoke  of  the  fact  with  unqualified 
plea8ure-*^he  number  of  slaves  landed  in 
Brazil  in  that  year  bad  dropped  down  to 
3,287;  and  he  believed  that  in  the  present 
year  the  slave  trade  with  Brazil  had  al- 
most fallen  to  nt7.  He  hoped  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  think  him  (Sir  J. 
Pakington)  very  unfair  if  he  stated  his 
suspicion  that  the  low  amount  of  the  slave 
trade  of  1851  and  the  almost  cessation  of 
it  in  1852  were  circumstances  not  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  enormous  introduction 
of  slaves  in  the  four  previous  years.  He 
believed  that  the  immense  importation  of 
slaves  during  these  four  years  caused  a 
glut,  and  that  the  Brazilian  Government 
became  alarmed  in  consequence  of  so  large 
a  number  being  introduced.  The  intro- 
duction of  slaves  into  Cuba  during  the  four 
years  preceding  1846  was,  in  1842, 3,630;^ 
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in  1843.  8,000;  in  1844.  10,000;  and  in 
1845,  1,300.  In  the  four  years  subse- 
quent to  1846  the  numbers  introduced 
were,  in  1847,  1.450;  in  1848,  1,500;  in 
1849,  8,700;  in  1850,  3,500.  The  num- 
ber introduced  last  year  was  5,000.  But 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  no  doubt  aware  of 
the  fact,  the  notorious  fact,  that  in  the  last 
year  the  slave  trade  of  Cuba  was  increas- 
ing. The  present  Captain  General,  he 
feared,  was  not  disposed  to  put  an  end  to 
the  trade,  and  it  was  therefore  notorious 
the  slave  trade  was  increasing  in  that  quar- 
ter, though  not  to  any  great  extent.  On 
the  first  point  he  had  shown  that  he  was 
borne  out  in  his  prediction,  and  that  the 
legislation  of  1846  did  give  a  great  stimu- 
lus to  the  slave  trade.  He  now  came  to 
the  second  point  of  objection,  which  was, 
that  a  stimulus  would  be  giyen  to  slave 
produce.  And  here  he  thought  he  had 
some  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  treated  this 
part  of  the  subject.  No  doubt  the  hon. 
Gentleman  used  figures  which  best  suited 
his  own  view  of  the  case;  but  he  (Sir  J. 
Pakington)  was  prepared  to  show,  so  far 
as  he  was  allowed  to  draw  an  inference 
from  facts,  that  the  Act  of  1 846  did  give 
an  enormous  stimulus  not  only  to  the  slave 
trade,  but  also  to  the  produce  of  sugar  by 
slave  labour;  and  that,  while  this  country 
had  been  making  prodigious  efforts  to 
abolish  that  disgrac^ul  trade,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  slavery,  the  unhappy  legislation, 
as  he  must  call  it,  of  184d  had  had  the 
effect*of  that  which  he  had  anticipated — ^the 
forcing  of  the  produce  of  sugar  by  slave 
labour.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was,  no 
doubt,  aware  that  the  information  obtained 
in  this  country  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
trade  of  Brazil  in  sugar  was  rendered 
rather  difficult  to  be  understood,  because  it 
was  imported  in  boxes  and  cases;  he  had, 
therefore,  had  the  mean  contents  reduced 
to  cwts.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  it  should 
be  observed,  did  not  touch  upon  the  state 
of  the  sugar  market  prior  to  1846;  he  only 
admitted  an  increase  since  1846.  He 
begged  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Member 
and  the  House  to  the  figures  he  should 
read.  The  average  exports  from  Cuba 
for  the  four  years  before  1846 — for  the 
four  years  ending  1845 — were  3,191,706 
cwt.;  the  average  exports  for  four  years 
ending  1850,  passing  over  1846,  were 
4,945,814  cwt. ;  showing  that  in  four 
years  after  the  Act  of  1846,  the  exports 
of  Cuba  had  increased  by  1,7549108  cwt. 
Sir  •/.  Pakington 


With  regard  to  the  Brazils,  the  average  ex- 
ports for  the  year  ending  1845  was 
1,099,234  cwt.;  the  average  exports  for 
four  years  after,  excluding  1846,  was 
1,320,956  cwt. ;  showing  that  in  the  four 
years  after  the  Act  of  1846  the  exports 
from  Brazil  had  increased  221,722  cwt. 
over  those  of  the  four  years  ending  1845. 
He  held  "in  his  hand  a  return  showing  the 
increased  importation  of  sugar  from  the 
two  principal  slaveholding  countries,  and 
it  appeared  that  for  four  years  previous  to 
1846  the  amount  was  4,290,940  cwt..  and 
for  the  four  years  ending  1850,  6,266,770 
cwt..  showing  an  increase  of  1,975,830 
cwt.  He  thought  he  might  appeal  with 
some  confidence  to  these  figures,  to  show 
that  our  legislation  of  1846  had  greatly 
stimulated  the  production  of  sugar  in  slare- 
holding  countries.  He  now  came  to  the 
third  of  the  points  on  which  he  joined 
issue  with  the  hon.  Gentleman — namely, 
the  effect  which  our  legislation  had  had 
on  our  sugar-producing  Colonies.  Tho 
hon.  Gentleman  had  dealt  with  this  part  of 
the  subject  with  a  boldness  which  had  as- 
tonished him.  That  the  consumer  in  this 
country  had  derived  great  benefit,  he  (Sir 
J.  Pakington)  was  perfectly  and  willingly 
prepared  to  admit.  That  sugar — the  im- 
ports of  which  to  this  country  had  from 
2,400,000  cwt.  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  increased  under  the  system  of 
slavery  to  4,000,000  cwt.,  and  had  now 
swollen  to  upwards  of  6,000,000  cwt. — 
had  been  cheapened  enormously  by  recent 
legislation,  he  perfectly  admitted,  as  he  did 
also  that  the  comfort  of  the  British  con- 
sumer had  in  consequence  been  greatly  pro- 
moted, the  revenue  had  not  from  the  great 
decrease  of  duties  greatly  or  in  any  con- 
siderable degree  fallen.  The  statement  of 
the  hon.  Member  with  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  West  Indian  Colonies  was  one 
for  which  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  was  not 
prepared,  and  from  which  he  entirely  dis- 
agreed. Ue  hoped  the  House  would  for- 
give him  if  he  brought  forward  some  new 
proofs  of  the  tremendous  suffering  inflicted 
on  the  Colonies — a  degree  of  suffering 
which  he  could  not  approach  without  the 
most  painful  feelings,  and  which  was 
greater  than  in  the  history  of  the  world 
any  country  had  ever  inflicted  on  any  part 
of  itself.  His  difficulty  had  been  to  make 
a  selection  out  of  the  mass  of  proofs  which 
had  accumulated  on  his  table  during  the 
last  few  years  on  this  point.  He  might 
begin  by  referring  to  the  pamphlet  of  his 
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noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Lynn  (Lord 
Stanley),  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Wilson)  had  paid  a  tribato  that  was 
justly  dae.  What  did  his  noble  Friend 
say  of  the  state  of  British  Gaiana  ? — 

**  I  was  prepared  for  desolation,  but  not  for 
what  I  saw.  The  wholb  land  was  strewn  with 
ruins  of  houses  and  mills,  and  those  not  old,  but 
new  buildings." 

That  statement  was  not  made  at  a  distant 
period;  and  it  was  a  statement  made  from 
the  noble  Lord's  own  personal  observation 
in  1850,  The  noble  Lord  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  an  important  Report  presented  by 
certain  Commissioners,  that — 

*'  Out  of  a  total  of  about  600  estates,  now  or 
formerly  existing  in  British  Guiana,  the  Commis- 
sioners report  26  as  haying  been  placed  under 
sequestration  between  1847  and  1849.  I  haTe  it 
on  private  authority,  that  in  the  latter  year  19 
more  have  been  added  to  this  list,  while  33  have 
been  disposed  of  by  execution  sale.  In  the  single 
month  of  May,  1850,  seven  estates  were  sold  in 
the  aboTC  manner.  Their  collective  value  was 
at  one  time  upwuds  of  170,0002.;  their  price  last 
year  was  71,400  dollars,  or  between  14,0002.  and 
15,000Z." 

The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Wilson)  had 
referred  to  increased  imports  of  sugar  into 
this  country;  but  Lord  Harris,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Trinidad,  in  a  very  important  de- 
spatch, had  warned  the  Government  against 
trusting  to  the  fact  of  increased  imports. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  talked  of  in- 
creased imports,  but  he  had  said  nothing 
of  diminished  price.  Lord  Harris,  in  al- 
luding to  the  effect  of  diminished  prices, 
stated  that  for  many  years  not  only  had 
there  been  no  profit  from  estates,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  loss  of  British  capital  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  1,000,0002.  steriing. 
He  should  not  dwell  on  the  frightful  events 
that  had  occurred  in  the  Mauritius  in 
1848,  and  which  had  brought  the  island 
almost  to  a  state  of  ruin,  but  which,  he 
was  happy  now  to  say,  had  in  a  great 
measure  passed  away.  He  wished  to  speak 
of  the  state  of  Jamaica,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House  would  refer  to  a 
private  letter  which  he  had  received  on  the 
subject,  the  writer  of  which  he  would  not 
at  present  name.  He  was  perfectly  wil- 
ling, however,  to  communicate  the  name 
of  the  writer  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Wilson).  The  writer  was  a  most  compe- 
tent witness  :  his  letter  was  dated  in  June, 
1852  :— 

**  So  utterly  do  I  despair  of  this  island  rising 
readily  from  the  load  of  distress  under  which  she 
has  svUFered,  and  still  suffers,  that  I  am  now  offer- 
ing, quite  voluntarily  on  my  part,  to  give  up  my 
estate — a  good  one — for  a  debt  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  sum  it  cost  me  sinoe  freedom,  due  to 


the  same  individual  to  whom  I  have  paid  for  it 
nearly  25,000/  sterling,  while  my  paternal  estate 
in  this  island,  once  worth  as  much  more,  is  value- 
less and  abandoned,  though  still  in  my  own 
hands." 

Turning  to  another  letter  he  found  that 
the  writer,  whose  name  also  he  should  not 
mention,  said — 

"  In  1819  these  estates  netted  the  proprietor 
22,0002.  Both  are  now  abandoned,  and  give  no 
income  whatever.  This  is  the  case  of  thou- 
sands." 

That  very  morning  he  received  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  no 
acquaintance,  but  who,  he  presumed,  must 
be  a  very  largo  proprietor.  That  gentle- 
man said  that  he  had  thirty-two  properties 
belonging  to  him  in  Jamaica,  and  that  if 
a  change  did  not  speedily  take  place,  it 
was  his  intention  to  send  instructions  for 
the  abandonment  of  all  those  estates.  Was 
the  hon.  Gentleman  justified  in  taking 
such  a  view  as  he  had  of  the  effects  of  the 
legislation  which  had  taken  place  ?  Whe- 
ther that  legislation  was  just  or  unjust, 
beneficial  at  home,  or  injurious,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  not  justified  in  attempt- 
ing to  hold  out  that  it  had  not  produced 
most  ruinous  effects.  In  a  letter  dated 
September,  received  by  a  gentleman  of 
great  intelligence,  who  left  Jamaica  six 
months  ago,  the  writer,  the  brother  of 
that  gentleman,  said — 

"  You  can  form  no  conception  of  the  depression 
day  by  day  going  on  here.  You  have  not  yet 
been  away  six  months,  and  the  change  you  would 
perceive  would  alarm  you.  Our  lower  orders  are 
becoming  daily  more  reckless,  putting  aside  all 
decency,  and  vice  and  crime  are  now  walking  in 
daylight  along  our  streets.  The  better  class  of 
men  appear  to  have  lost  all  hope,  and  the  aspect 
of  things  is  truly  distressing." 

That  was  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a 
person  of  unquestionable  authority,  and  of 
local  knowledge,  sent  home  from  Jamaica 
only  on  the  27th  of  September  last.  The 
last  document  with  which  he  should  trouble 
the  House  was  one  to  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman might  have  access.  It  was  a  re- 
turn of  the  parochial  taxation,  rates,  and 
dues  for  the  year  1852,  levied  in  Jamaica 
generally.  The  first  column  showed  the 
value  on  which  the  property  had  been  as- 
sessed; it  gave  a  return  for  every  county, 
every  parish  in  the  island,  and  the  result 
was,  that  for  1851  the  rateable  value  of 
property  in  Jamaica  was  9,499,790/., 
while  in  the  preceding  year,  1850,  it  was 
1 1,556,3792.  Was  it  possible  for  him  to 
adduce  a  more  painful  or  a  more  pungent 
proof  of  the  dreadful  distress  which  our 
legislation  had  brought  upon  Jamaica  thaq 
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that  which  was  afforded  by  this  paper  ? 
It  showed  that  in  one  year,  from  1850  to 
18dl,  property  had  fallen  in  value  upwards 
of  2,000,000^.  or  two-elevenths  of  its 
amount  one  twelvemonths  previous.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had  stated  that 
he  thought  the  effects  of  our  legislation  of 
1846  should  be  seen  in  the  five  years  that 
ifollowed.  He  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  thought 
he  had  shown  what  its  effects  had  been  in 
the  course  of  the  five  years  in  one  of  our 
most  important  Colonies.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  talked  of  these  five  yeara  as 
five  years  of  unrestricted  competition. 
He  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  was  astonished  at 
such  a  momentary  forgetfulness  of  the 
fact.  Instead  of  being  ^ye  years  of  ud- 
?estrioted  oompetition,  those  five  years  had 
been  years  in  whieh,  though  slave  produce 
had  been  admitted  to  an  injurious  if  not 
a  fatal  extent,  the  British  grower  had  not* 
withstanding  been  protected  by  a  high, 
though  a  gradually  descending  proteotive 
duty  I  and  at  this  moment,  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  spoke  of  unrestricted  oompeti* 
tion,  there  existed,  in  fact,  a  differential 
duty  in  favour  of  the  Colonial  grower, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  30  per  cent. 
During  the  present  year  British  muscovado 
was  admitted  at  an  import  duty  of  10«. 
[Mr.  Wilson  made  an  observation  across 
the  table.]  Whether  the  hon.  Member 
spoke  of  five  years  or  not,  it  did  not  affect 
the  fact.  He  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  was 
dealing  with  facts,  and  one  whieh  he 
meant  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  aspect  of 
the  question  was,  that  there  was  not  unre- 
ttricted  competition.  British  sugar  was 
nusoovado.  Foreign  sugar  was  not  so, 
but  brown  clayed,  and  not  equal  to  white 
clayed.  The  nominal  difference  must  not 
be  taken,  but  the  difference  between  Brit- 
ish sugar  and  foreign  brown  clayed.  While 
British  muscovado  paid  10«.  per  cwt., 
foreign  sugar  paid  previous  to  the  5th  of 
July  15«.  6d.,  and  at  this  moment  it  paid 
14«.  6<l.  The  British  producer  was  pro* 
lected  by  a  duty  of  more  than  30  per  cent. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  boasted  of  the 
▲ct  of  1846,  and  had  spoken  of  adopting 
the  policy  of  that  Act  once  and  for  ever. 
He  most,  however,  say  that  if  there  was 
any  one  thing  more  than  another  which  he 
had  learned  in  that  House  it  was  to  dis- 
trust— if  not  to  treat  with  ridicule — ^any 
idea  of  final  settlements  by  Parliament  of 
great  fiscal  and  commercial  questions. 
Upon  matters  of  immutablo  principle,  and 
upon  great  questions  of  public  law  and 
pubUo  right,  they  might  come  to  a  final 
Sir  J,  Pakington 


iettlement;  hut  when  thej  wer«  dealing 
with  matters  that  concerned  the  comfoit 
of  the  people,  and  with  fiscal  regula- 
tions and  commercial  arrangements,  to 
talk  of  a  final  settlement  was  absurd  i 
and  Parliament,  if   it   dealt  with    such 

Suestions  on  the  prifioiple  of  a  final  set« 
ement,  would  be  abandoning  one  of  ltd 
foremost  functions  of  legislation.  It  Was 
at  all  times  the  paramount  duty  of  Parlia- 
ment to  consider  the  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  in  their  fiscal  and  commereal 
questions  to  consider  what  the  interests  of 
the  country  really  required.  He  was  not 
speaking  with  reference  to  any  particular 
question,  but  was  merely  stating  the  rule 
upon  which  he  conceived  every  statesman 
should  act.  Their  duty  was  to  shape  their 
legislation  from  time  to  time,  accoi^ing  to 
the  necessities  of  the  country,  and  to  ih« 
comforts  and  rights  of  the  people.  There 
was  enough  in  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment upon  this  very  question  to  make  them 
cautious  of  embarking  in  what  were  called 
final  settlements.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Lord 
John  Russell),  when  he  introduced  the 
measure  of  1846,  spoke  of  it  as  a  final 
settlement.  But  this  final  settlement  lasted 
only  two  years,  for  it  was — if  a  new  Word 
might  be  coined  for  the  occasion — unfinal- 
ised  in  1848.  In  that  year  the  legislatioa 
of  1846  was  found  to  be  no  longer  tenable, 
and  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Bxohequer 
was  obliged  to  como  down  and  propose  a 
most  important  modification  of  the  Act  of 
that  year.  That  alteration  of  the  law  had 
not  been  without  its  effect,  though  the 
previous  distress  did  not  wholly  pass  away. 
In  1848  the  price  of  sugar  had  fallen  so 
low  as  23#.  8a.  a  cwt.,  and  the  quantity  of 
foreign  sugar  entered  for  home  consumption 
had  risen  under  the  new  Act  to  the  enor* 
mous  amount  of  1,120,783  cwt.,  while  the 
consumption  of  home-grown  sugar  bad 
fallen  so  low  as  3,571,581  cwt.  The  result 
of  the  change  of  the  law  in  1848  was  to 
check  this  great  import  of  foreign  sugar* 
and  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  home* 
grown  sugar.  la  1849  the  figures  were 
materially  reversed,  for  the  foreign  sugar 
entered  for  consumption  was  only  496,475 
cwt.,  while  the  Colonial  sugar  entered  for 
home  consumption  had  risen  to  4,054,981 
cwt.  In  1850  this  state  of  things  waa 
again  changed.  The  foreign  sugar  entered 
for  home  consumption  had  risen  to  890,967 
cwt.,  while  the  colonial  sugar  had  fallen  to 
3,786,002  cwt.;  the  result  was,  great  dia- 
trees  in  the  Colonies.     It  wa^in  that  jear 
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tbai  ]lis  noble  Friend  near  him  (Lord  Stan* 
ley)  had  personally  visited  the  Colonies, 
and  had  commenced  that  political  career 
which  was  destined,  he  doubted  not,  to  be 
QB9  of  no  ordinary  distinction.  In  that 
year  he  (Sir  J,  Pakington)  bad  joined  with 
another  hon.  Member  (Sir  E,  Button)  in 
pressing  the  n^atter  on  the  consideration  of 
the  Government.  They  were  defeated;  but 
1^  saw  BO  reason  to  regret  the  course  which 
they  took.  The  year  1851  passed  without 
any  Motion ;  but  at  the  very  close  of  the 
Session  he  has  pressed  on  the  House,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  the  absolute  necessity 
—if  they  wished  to  do  justice  to  the  Colo- 
Hies — of  adopting  the  plan  which  his  right 
)i0Q  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  theExchequef 
now  proposed — that  of  allowing  the  British 
grower  to  refine  colonial  sugar  in  bond. 
That  was  the  only  move  made  on  the  sub- 
ject in  that  Session.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  give  him  its  attention  while  he  refer- 
red to  that  which  bad  been  pointedly  com* 
mented  upon  in  very  ui^just  terms — he 
alluded  to  the  notice  which  he  himself  had 
given  at  the  close  of  the  Session  of  1851, 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session 
of  1852  he  should  draw  the  attention  of 
the  llonse  to  this  question,  as  there  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  necessity  for  modify- 
iqg  the  law  of  1848.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  stated  with  perfect  truth  that  at  the 
oommencement  of  last  Session  he  had  re- 
newed that  notice,  and  that  at  the  time  the 
present  Government  came  into  office  the 
notice  was  standing  in  the  Order-book  in 
bis  name.  After  he  came  into  ofBce  he 
gave  an  explanation — to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  adverted — why  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  persevere  with  the  notice 
Qf  the  previous  Session;  and  he  was  now 
prepared  to  tell  the  House,  without  in  the 
feast  shrinking  from  the  avowal,  why  he 
had  given  that  notice  then,  and  why  he 
had  concurred  in  the  announcement  made 
by  the  Government  now.  He  might  be 
wrong  in  the  conclusion  which  he  had  ar- 
rived at,  but  he  felt  confident  he  was  right, 
and  he  hesitated  not  to  avow  the  reasons. 
The  state  of  things  on  which  he  had  found- 
ed bis  notice  of  last  Session  was,  that  fo- 
reign sugar  entered  for  home  consumption, 
in  1851,  had  risen  to  the  unprecedented 
amount  of  1,227,041  cwt.,  while  the  con- 
sumption of  British  sugar  had  fallen  to 
3,593,858  cwt.  He  found,  therefore,  an 
immensa  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
slave^grown  produce  in  this  country,  with 
a  simultaneous  fall  in  the  amount  of  co- 
lonial lugar  consumed  in  this  country.    But 
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that  was  not  all.  Not  only  had  foreign 
sugar  increased  and  colonial  sugar  dimin- 
ished; but  the  price  of  sugar,  towards  the 
end  of  1851,  had  fallen  unprecedentedly 
low,  far  lower  than  the  prices  which  had 
excited  such  panic  and  caused  such  distress 
in  1848,  at  the  time  when  the  late  Lord 
George  Bentinck  moved  for  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry.  In  November  and  December 
of  last  year  the  highest  price  during  those 
two  months,  upon  an  average  taken  week 
by  week,  was  \l,  4«.  lOd.,  and  the  lowest 
price  19^.  Id.^  at  that  time  the  lowest 
price  that  sugar  in  this  country  had  ever 
reached.  What  took  place  at  the  com* 
mcncement  of  1852  s  Prices  commenced 
falling.  In  January  they  were  \l,  2s. ;  in 
February,  II,  U.  ;  in  the  first  week  of 
March,  1/.  Is.  7d.;  in  the  second  week  of 
that  month,  19s.  10|d.  ;  and  in  the  last 
week,  II.  Os.  4d. ;  in  the  first  week  of 
April,  ISs.  5d.,  the  lowest  price  which 
sugar  had  ever  been  known  to  reach  in 
this  country.  The  year  1851  had  been 
distinguished  by  three  ciroumstances<-^the 
greatest  amount  of  sugar  ever  imported 
into  this  country — an  immense  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  foreign  slave  sugar, 
following  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
colonial  sugar — and  a  depreciation  in  price 
wholly  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
sugar  trade.  It  was  in  such  a  state  of 
things  that  he  was  prepared  to  appeal  to 
Parliament;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
change  of  Government,  which  wholly  de* 
ranged  his  proceedings  on  this  subject,  he 
should  undoubtedly  have  applied  to  Parlia- 
ment to  afford  redress  for  such  a  state  of 
things.  But  what  was  now  the  state  of 
things?  He  believed  the  hon.  Gentleman 
himself  had  not,  in  1850,  anticipated  the 
present  state  of  things.  Most  cordially  did 
he  wish — as  cordially  as  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man  himself  could  wish — that  the  present 
state  of  things  might  continue.  But  what 
were  they  ?  For  the  ten  months  end- 
ing October,  1852,  he  found  that  the 
British  sugar  entered  for  home  consump* 
tion  amounted  to  3,088,252  cwt.,  while  in 
1851  it  was  only  2,250,168  cwt,  showing 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of 
Colonial  sugar  imported  in  1852  ovor  the 
amount  imported  in  1851.  Then,  with 
regard  to  foreign  sugar,  how  did  the  caso 
stand?  In  1851  the  importation  was 
1,297,041  cwt.,  while  for  the  ten  months 
ending  October,  1852,  the  amount  had 
fallen  to  little  more  than  half — namely, 
580,540  cwt.  Thus  the  figures  were  com- 
pletely reversed.     Foreign  sugar  had  de^ 
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creased,  British  sugar  had  increased;  and-, 
Bimultaneouslj  with  this  reversal  of  the 
figures,  there  had  also  taken  place  a  very 
considerahle  improvement  in  price.  The 
price  of  sugar  in  the  home-market,  instead 
of  I85.  5d.,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  had  risen  in  the  last  week  of  No- 
vember, to  1 1,  Ss,  1  \d»  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  avowing,  whatever  his  views  of  the 
policy  of  1848  might  be,  that,  looking  to 
the  solemn  and  repeated  decision  of  Par- 
liament upon  this  subject,  looking  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  home  consumer  was 
undoubtedly  concerned  in  this  question,  he 
certainly  could  not  be  a  party  to  asking 
the  House  of  Commons — and  whether  he 
was  out  of  office  or  in  office  would  not  have 
made  the  slightest  difference — looking  at 
the  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  repeated  that  he  could  be  no  party 
at  this  moment,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  asking  this  House  for  a  reim- 
position  of  the  differential  duty.  But  he 
would  not  conceal  from  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  from  the  House,  that,  much  as  he 
wished  otherwise,  he  was  not  over-san* 
guine  with  regard  to  the  continuation  of 
this  state  of  things.  In  his  opinion  there 
were  three  causes  to  which  the  present 
state  of  things  might  be  attributed. 
One  cause  was,  that  in  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  the  crops  of  sugar  had,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  failed.  Another  cause  was, 
that  the  ruinously  low  prices  which  had 
ruled  in  the  home  market  had  driven  away 
the  foreign  sugar  from  our  markets  to  the 
United  States.  Those  causes  would,  in 
his  opinion,  account  to  a  great  degree  for 
the  decrease  of  foreign  sugar  imported  this 
year.  The  hon.  Gentleman  might  perhaps 
tell  him  that  that  would  not  account  for 
the  increase  of  British  Colonial  sugar.  He 
believed  that  that  was  very  much  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  while  the  crops 
in  Cuba  and  Porto  Eico  had  been  un- 
favourable, the  crops  in  the  West  Indies 
had  been  rather  good.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  willing  to  admit — and  he  was  glad 
to  hear  the  hon.  Gentleman  express  a  simi- 
lar opinion — that  part  might  be  attributed 
to  the  energy  and  good  spirit  which  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances  had  dis- 
tinguished the  British  Colonist.  They  cer- 
tainly had  made  very  great  effoi*t8.  He 
held  in  his  hand  returns  of  all  the  exports 
from  our  sugar-producing  Colonies — re- 
turns which  were  very  valuable,  and  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Ashburton  (Mr. 
Moffatt).  Those  returns  showed  the  ex- 
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tent  of  the  exports  from  1831  to  1851. 
The  exports  from  Jamaica  amounted  in  the 
former  year  to  upwards  of  1,429,093  cwt., 
while  in  the  latter  they  had  fallen  to 
627,768  cwt.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Barbadoes  and  Trinidad  were  exporting 
more  sugar  in  the  present  year  than  in  the 
days  of  slavery.  British  Guiana,  although, 
still  exporting  much  less  of  that  article 
than  she  did  during  the  existence  of  sla^ 
very,  yet  had  made  great  efforts  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  of  her  position;  and 
he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  was  inclined  to  take 
a  most  favourable  view  of  the  prospects  of 
that  colony.  British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  Bar- 
badoes, and  the  Mauritius  should  be  taken 
as  four  out  of  the  five  of  our  principal  sugar 
colonies,  and  he  thought  that  the  state 
of  things  in  those  islands  tended  to  show 
that  this  was  very  much  a  labour  question. 
The  abundant  supply  of  labour  in  Barba- 
does had  very  much  contributed  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  increased  amount  of  sugar; 
and  he  very  much  doubted  whether  that 
article  was  not  produced  there  at  nearly  as 
cheap  a  rate  as  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  He  was  not  disposed  to  dispute 
the  correctness  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 'n 
figures  with  regard  to  the  Mauritius,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  production  of 
sugar  was  very  much  on  the  increase  in 
that  island  also.  But  he  would  venture  to 
trouble  the  House  with  some  remarks  of 
the  very  able  and  excellent  Governor  of 
the  Mauritius,  showing  the  very  doubtful 
prospects  which  still  awaited  that  colony. 
Governor  Higginson,  writing  from  the  Mau- 
ritius in  the  present  year,  said — 

"  In  this  combination  of  fortuitous  and  favour- 
ing circumstances,  it  maj  be  affirmed  that  Mauri- 
tius stands  unsurpassed,  if  not  unrivalled,  among 
the  sugar-producing  possessions  of  the  Crown ; 
and,  when  added  to  these  highly-valuable  condi- 
tions, there  is  manifested  a  growing  self-reliance 
and  increasing  confidence  in  local  resources, 
united  with  the  scTere  lessons  of  previous  expe- 
rience, so  legible  and  distinct  that  'those  who  run 
may  read,'  and,  above  all,  a  manly  resolution  to 
overcome  the  remaining  obstacles  opposed  to  tho 
profitable  cultivation  of  the  soil,  I  do  not  believe 
that  I  am  either  deceiving  myself  or  misleading 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  expressing  a  oon- 
victioh  that  our  earnest  hopes  and  aspirations  for 
the  restoration  and  enduring  prosperity  of  this 
most  important  dependency  of  the  Crown  are 
in  course  of  fulfilment,  and  wiU  at  no  very  distant 
day  be  realised." 

And  he  goes  on  to  add — 

'*  I  do  not  venture  to  submit  this  opinion  with- 
out hesitation  and  diffidence,  seeing  that  a  very 
different  tone  pervades  the  petitions  for  relief  to 
the  agricultural  interest  which  have  been  pat 
forth  both  here  and  in  the  mother  country ;  nor 
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do  I  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  if  oompliance  with 
their  prayer  can  bo  accorded,  it  will  be  conferring 
a  well-merited  boon  upon  the  colony.  I  do  not 
oyerlook  the  seyerity  of  the  competition  to  which 
our  staple  product  is  exposed,  nor  do  I  fail  to 
recognise  the  obligation  imposed  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, both  imperial  and  local,  to  support  to  the 
utmost  of  its  ability  at  this  crisis  the  strusfgling 
sugar  grower,  by  having  recourse  to  every  legiti- 
mate means  within  its  competency,  to  aid  the 
efforts  now  making  to  diminish  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ;  for  in  this,  after  all,  lies  the  solution  of 
the  problem." 

But  it  most  be  remembered  tbat  upon  that 
all-important  point  of  labour  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Mauritius  enjoyed  the  greatest 
advantages  from  their  proximity  to  the 
East  Indies.  They  had  imported  large 
supplies  of  Coolies,  and  had  manifested 
great  energy  in  meeting  their  diffiqulties, 
and  he  was  certainly  not  without  hope  that 
they  would  triumph  over  those  difificulties. 
With  regard  to  British  Guiana,  it  was 
well  known  that  British  Guiana  had  taken 
up  no  less  than  250,0002.  of  the  loan  of 
500.0002.  guaranteed  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment in  1848;  and,  aided  by  the  increased 
labour  which  that  loan  had  produced,  Brit- 
ish Guiana  was  struggling  vigorously  to 
surmount  the  obstacles  to  a  return  of  her 
prosperity.  Barbadoes,  as  he  had  stated 
before,  was  exporting  far  more  than  in  the 
days  of  slavery;  and  with  respect  to  Tri- 
nidad, the  loan  which  had  been  advanced 
by  the-late  Government,  had,  he  must  say, 
been  a  great  boon  to  that  colony.  Lord 
Harris  had  written  to  him  to  the  following 
effect : — 

*'  He  had  at  one  time  doubted  whether  emigra- 
tion would  be  of  any  use,  but  he  at  present  saw 
the  enormous  advantage  of  it,  and  he  believed 
that  to  emigration,  under  God,  the  safety  of  the 
colony  which  he  governed  must  bo  owing/' 

He  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  believed,  and  he 
lind  the  authority  of  Lord  Harris  for  saying 
bO,  that  in  Trinidad  they  had  lowered  the 
cost  of  production  fully  one-third,  and  they 
had  also  lowered  the  rate  of  wages.  He 
found  that  in  Jamaica  the  average  rate  of 
wages — he  gave  the  figures  with  some 
caution  and  with  some  doubt,  and  those 
who  were  conversant  with  West  India 
affairs  were  well  aware  how  very  difficult  it 
was  to  procure  correct  statements.  He 
found,  ^om  the  returns  of  stipendiary 
magistrates  quartered  in  Jamaica,  that  the 
rate  of  wages  in  that  island  had  fallen 
from  Is.  6d,  a  day  to  !«.;  in  British  Guia> 
na,  from  2$.  5d.  to  Is,  4d,;  in  Barbadoes, 
from  Is.  l^d,  down  to  lOc^.;  and  in  Trini- 
dad, from  2s.  Id,  to  Is.  5d.  These  of 
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course  were  very  important  facts.  The 
spirited  manner  in  which  many  of  the 
planters  had  constinicted  tram-roads  and 
intraduced  machinery,  and  carried  into 
effect  other  laudable  improvements,  had, 
no  doubt,  to  a  very  large  extent  reduced 
the  cost  of  production,  and  had  contributed 
very  considerably  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with  the  difficulties  under  which  they 
laboured.  He  had  not  shrunk  from  the 
mention  of  those  favourable  circumstances, 
and  combining  those  circumstances  with  the 
facts  to  which  he  had  adverted,  connected 
with  the  extraordinary  improvement  in  the 
Returns  of  the  present  year  as  compared 
with  the  last,  he  did  not  think  tbat  tbat 
was  a  moment  in  which  any  Government 
could  advocate  a  return  to  differential  du- 
ties. He  was  convinced,  however,  that 
those  colonies  still  required  all  the  care 
and  assistance  which  the  Government  could 
give,  and  it  was  quite  clear  that  one  of  the 
first  requisites  for  ensuring  their  prosperity 
was  an  abundant  supply  of  labour.  The 
first  duty,  then,  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment was  to  -aid  them  in  obtaining  that 
labour.  He  had  said  before,  that  he  gave 
all  honour  to  the  late  Government  for  the 
loan  which  had  been  granted  in  1848 — a 
loan  which  had  at  first  been  undervalued 
by  the  colonies,  but  of  which  they  now 
fully  appreciated  the  advantages.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  explained  a  few  nights  before, 
that  there  still  remained  on  hand  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  fund.  But  the 
important  colonies  of  Trinidad  and  British 
Guiana,  and  at  present  Jamaica  also,  were 
using  their  best  exertions  to  obtain  the  in- 
dispensable requisite  of  labour  by  means 
of  that  loan;  and  he  (Sir  J.  Pakington) 
believed  that  they  were  entitled  to  every 
assistance  that  the  Government  could  give 
them.  He  felt  also  that  they  were  bound 
to  do  them  an  act  of  justice,  and  it  was 
but  an  act  of  mere  justice  to  enable  them 
to  refine  their  produce  in  bond  in  this 
country.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  car- 
rying out  that  relief,  he  should  observe 
that  that  was  a  question  for  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  consider,  as  a  point  of  detail,  when  the 
proper  time  should  come.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  would  then  lay  before  the  House 
the  course  which  he  intended  to  pursue. 
But  the  principle  was  a  principle  of  jus- 
tice. It  was  well  known  that  between  the 
several  varieties  of  sugar  there  existed  a 
very  considerablo  difference  in  quality,  and 
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if  an  eqaal  duty  of  10s.  per  cwt.  were  to 
be  levied  upon  them  all,  that  would  be,  as 
bis  right  bon.  FHend  had  stated  the  other 
night,  in  effect  to  gire  a  differential  duty 
to  tl^e  foreigner.  That  would  manifestly 
be  unjust;  but  he  should  add,  that  in  ez* 
tending  to  our  owh  sugar-producing  colo- 
nies that  boon,  he  thought  they  were  doing 
as  much  for  them  as  they  were  at  libertj 
to  do  in  the  present  state  of  the  sugar  mar- 
ket.  He  had  spoken  with  much  frftnkness 
with  respect  to  the  position  of  those  impor- 
tant colonies,  and  he  was  sorry  to  be  obliged 
to  add  that  he  could  not  quit  that  impor- 
tant subject  without  adverting  to  the  de^ 
pressed  and  almost  ruined  state  of  Ja- 
maica. Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable 
than  the  condition  of  that  colony.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  despatch  which  the  Go- 
vernor, Sir  Charles  Grey,  had  forwarded 
during  the  present  year.  Alluding  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Legislature  of  that  co- 
lony during  the  last  few  years,  of  which  he 
could  not  approve,  Sir  Charles  Grey  spoke 
of  the  planters  as  being  half  maddened  by 
the  losses  they  were  sustaining,  and  by  the 
sense  of  approaching  ruin  which  they  en- 
tertained. When  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Westbury  (Mr.  Wilson)  spoke 
of  the  British  Colonists  not  having  suf- 
fered, he  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  would  ask  him 
to  what  he  attributed  the  statements  made 
by  the  Governor  of  the  island  of  Jamaica — 
a  Governor  not  lately  gone  out  there,  but 
one  of  long  experience.  Sir  Charles  Grey 
said — 

"  Bat  the  depreasion  aUo  of  the  planting  in- 
terest from  the  altered  policy  of  the  Parent  State 
in  its  colonial  relations  has  continued;  and  it 
seems  now  to  be  assuming  a  steadier  and  more 
pregnant  form,  and  the  finances  of  the  colony 
have  gone  on,  and  are  still  going  on,  from  bad  to 
worse.  The  supplies  granted  for  the  year  have  in 
no  instance  been  equid  to  the  authorised  expen- 
diture, although  that  expenditure  has  been  ma- 
terially and  largely  curtailed ;  and  the  public 
debt  and  liabilities,  which,  in  oflScial  returns,  are 
stated  to  have  not  exceeded  580,0002.  in  October, 
1847,  are  now  not  much  less  than  750,0001/' 

Jamaica  had  of  late  years  been  visited  to  a 
most  serious  extent  by  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  visitations  of  Providence  from 
which  any  country  had  ever  suffered.  The 
cholera  had  attacked  that  island  with  a 
severity  almost  without  precedent.  The 
lion.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Westbury 
had  estimated  the  loss  of  life  occasioned 
by  cholera  in  that  island  at  40,000  per- 
sons. He  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  believed  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
Sir  J.  Pakington 


the  actual  loss  of  Itfe  had  been;  but  frote 
the  accounts  which  he  had  been  able  to 
obtain,  he  was  inclined  to  estimate  tl^ 
loss  at  a  number  ranging  from  30,000  to 
50,000  persons.  That  kiiimber,  of  eourse* 
includea  men.  women,  and  ehlldreu.  The 
actual  loss  ot  labourei;^  had  been,  be  be- 
lieved, from  about  15,000  to  20,000  per- 
sons. The  depression  and  alarm  in  the 
colony  at  that  serious  loss  of  labour  hili 
been  most  severely  felt.  But  there  were 
other  questions  connected  wi^  that  islaad 
which  made  its  case  a  moat  peculiar  onei 
and  entitled  it  to  the  most  serious  ooatid- 
eration.  The  financial  position  of  Jamaiea 
was  one  of  a  most  deplorable  cfaarabter;  it 
was  as  bad  as  it  possibly  could  be.  He 
would  not  then  trouble  the  House  with 
details  upon  that  point.  He  woold  not  go 
into  the  financial  condition  of  Jamaiea,  Iwt 
would  merely  stato  a  few  general  fbeit. 
The  debts  of  Jamaica  had  increased  (nm 
580,0001.  in  1847.  to  750,0002.  in  the 
present  year.  For  several  years  its  reve- 
nue hjBid  been  less  than  its  expenditure, 
and  for  several  years  the  interest  of  the 
loan  which  had  been  given  by  this  country 
had  not  been  paid.  That  island  was,  hi 
feared,  financially  in  a  state  of  natioiiai 
insolvency.  That  stato  of  things  was  so 
seriously  connected  with  the  dreadful  de^ 
pression  of  the  planting  interest,  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  send  a  Commissioner  to  that 
Colony  to  Uke  into  consideration  and  to 
report  upon  the  whole  state  of  its  aiaira. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  House  was 
aware  of  one  serious  defect  in  its  poiitieal 
institutions — he  meant  the  mode  in  which 
money  grants  were  brought  forward  in  tite 
Legislature.  In  last  August  Sir  Charles 
Grey  wroto — 

•'  That  th^  Session  of  the  local  LejrislatmiB 
brought  to  a  close  on  the  86th  of  Febmarj  had 
been  chieflj  remarkable,  first,  for  the  renewed 
pertinaoitj  with  which  the  GovenimeBt  here  Is 
entirely  excluded,  not  only  fWmi  those  functions 
in  the  body  of  the  Legislature  which  the  Crown 
exercises  through  its  llinisters  In  both  Houses  of 
the  English  Parliament,  but  fiiom  all  gttid«Do«, 
evea  by  advice,  of  the  proeeedingt  of  the  As- 
sembly." 

He  did  not  read  that  iHth  any  intention  of 
censure  on  men  "  who  were  half  maddetied 
by  the  losses  they  were  sustaining  and  bj 
the  apprehension  of  ruin;"  bu^  to  show 
what  really  was  the  condition  of  things  in 
the  colony.  It  was  well  known  to  hon. 
Gentlemen,  and  all  who  had  studied  the 
question,  that  money  gfants  vrere  mored 
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by  ftnj  Member  who  obose  to  bring  them 
forward,  and  it  was  manifest  that  each 
Member  who  bad  a  grant  to  support  would 
endeavour  to  gain  the  other  Members  to 
aid  bim  b^  promising  to  support  any  grants 
Aej  might  demand,  and  that  without  any 
reference  to  the  Estimates  or  to  the  ability 
of  the  revenue  to  bear  them.     Hence  also 
had  arisen  that  most  alarming  state   of 
things  which  they  beheld.     He  could  not 
conceive,  indeed,  any  country  in  a  condi- 
tion more  seriously  depressed,  socially  and 
financially,  than  Jamaica;  and  he  had  to 
repeat    that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
felt,  whatever  course  might  be  pursued 
with   respect  to  differential  duties,   that 
the  state  of  Jamaica  was  different  from 
that  of  any  other  colony,  though  they 
could  not  enact  any  duty  which  would  not 
iall  on  all  other  Colonies  alike.    Therefore 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  the  govern- 
ment of  Sir  Charles  Grey,  was  nearly  ap- 
proaching its  conclusion,  proposed  to  send 
out  a  Commissioner  without  any  power  of 
government,  but  who  should  inquire  and 
report  on  what  reforms  and  changes  could 
be  effected    in   the   financial   and  social 
condition  of  the   island,  in   the   hope  of 
restoring    prosperity    there.      He    could 
not  conclude  what  be  had  to  say  with  re^ 
spect   to  Jamaica,  without   adding,    that 
after  having  taken  considerable  pains  with 
reference  to  the  unfortunate  position  of 
that  colony,  and  looking  upon  its  present 
fetatc  as  one  the  most  calamitous,  he  still 
cottld  not  regard  it  with  despair^     He  be- 
lieved, on  the  contrary,  that  by  judicious 
alterations,  and  by  judicious  arrangements 
in  its  finances,  and  by  other  reforms  which 
were  so  evidently  and  so  imperatively  ne- 
feesiary,  there  was  every  reason  to  hope 
that  Jamaica  might  yet  be  saved  from  the 
calamities  which  nearly  overwhelmed  her ; 
and  he  could  most  sincerely  say  that  he 
felt  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  colonies. 
He  deemed  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  afford  them  every  possible  assist- 
ance.    If  that  assistance  were  freely  and 
fairly  extended  to  them,  he  had  little  doubt 
but  that  the  difficulties  by  which  they  were 
at  present  overshadowed  would  be  removed. 
He  should,  however,  state,  in  answer  to  the 
bon.  Member  for  Westbury,  that  he  could 
not  retract  the  censure  be  had  so  often  ez- 

(ressed  with  regard  to  the  legislation  of 
846.  He  still  was  of  opinion  that  that 
legisUtion  had  been  adopted  too  precipi- 
tately. He  had  said,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
^at  he  could  not  jnatiiy  an  attempt  to 


benefit  one  class  of  the  community  at  the 
expense  of  every  other.  He  had  said  that 
in  reference  to  the  landed  interest  of  this 
country ;  and  he  felt  the  truth  of  that  doc- 
trine with  tenfold  force  as  applied  to  those 
distant  colonies.  They  had  legislated  for 
the  men  around  them — for  the  men  who 
gave  them  their  political  power.  They  had 
legislated  for  their  prosperity  and  their 
welfare  at  the  expense  of  those  remote 
and  defenceless  communities.  The  colo- 
nies had  not  been,  it  was  true,  altogether 
without  champions  in  that  House  to  urge 
their  claims;  but  they  unfortunately  had 
not  that  power  of  asserting  their  rights 
which  other  interests  possessed.  They 
had  no  doubt  benefited  the  consumer  at 
home,  but  they  had  done  it  by  inflicting 
an  amount  of  suffering  upon  those  colonies 
which  no  country  could  be  justified  in  in- 
flicting upon  any  class  of  its  fellow  subjects. 
He  had  to  thank  the  House  for  the  great 
patience  with  which  they  had  listened  to 
him  at  such  an  unexpected  length,  and  he 
could  only  say,  in  conclusion,  as  he  said 
when  he  began,  that  he  had  no  connexion 
with  the  West  Indies — that  he  had  no  in- 
terest in  them — ^but  that  he  had  been  sole- 
ly influenced  from  a  feeling  of  his  duty  as 
a  public  man  to  advocate  their  cause.  He 
was  not  disposed  to  deviate  from  anything 
ho  had  ever  said  with  respect  to  giving  full 
justice  to  the  West  India  colonies.  He 
hoped  that  the  prosperous  state  of  affairs 
which  marked  the  colonies  in  the  present 
year  would  be  prolonged  and  permanent, 
and  that  their  vigorous  efforts  to  save 
themselves  would  be  crowned  with  success. 
He  would  say  in  conclusion,  that  no  man 
could  derive  more  pleasure  from  their 
prosperity  than  himself.  He  had  not  the 
least  objection  to  give  the  bon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Westbury  the  papers  for 
which  he  moved. 

Mr.  £WART  said,  these  colonies  were 
suffering  on  account  of  the  false  position 
which  they  occupied.  They  were  no  doubt 
suffering  from  the  recent  sugar  laws,  but 
whilst  these  laws  had  occasioned  cases  of 
individual  suffering,  they  had  contributed 
to  the  comfort  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Empire.  He  rejoiced  to  hear  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  send 
out  a  Commissioner  to  Jamaica,  to  inquire 
into  her  financial  condition.  He  remem- 
bered that  when  Malta  had  been  long  suf- 
fering from  financial  embarrassment,  a 
Commissioner  was  sent  out  to  that  Island, 
and  from  the  time  that  the  reforms  he 
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suggested  were  carried  into  effect,  Malta 
became  prosperous,  and  had  so  continued 
to  be.  Ho  (Mr.  Ewart)  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  complain  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  did  not  during 
his  address  quote  as  much  as  he  could  have 
done  from  the  despatches  of  colonial 
governors  as  to  the  state  of  our  colonies. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  did  not  refer  to 
the  faTOurable  view  which  Governor  Barklj 
took  of  the  future  state  of  British  Guiana, 
nor  had  he  alluded  to  the  hopes  held  out 
by  the  Governor  of  St.  Vincent.  He  cordi- 
ally approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  dislaiming  all  intention  either  to 
prolong  the  differential  duties  now  about 
to  expire,  or  to  revert  in  any  respect  to 
the  exploded  protective  system;  and  as  for 
the  West  Indian  colonies,  however  dis- 
tressing their  condition  might  be  just  at  the 
present  moment,  he  was  not  without  hope 
that  in  the  lapse  of  time  they  would  be 
restored  to  prosperity  by  the  introduction 
of  British  capital,  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery, nnd  the  increased  energy  of  the 
planters  themselves,  who  would  yet  ac- 
knowledge that  they  had  been  benefited, 
rather  than  injured,  by  the  principle  of 
unrestricted  competition. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  ho  also  participated 
in  the  gratification  which  the  renunciation, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  revert 
to  the  protective  system,  had  manifestly 
created  in  the  House.  The  Colonies  had 
suffered  from  nothing  so  grievously  as  from 
the  continual  upsetting  of  their  affairs; 
and  he,  for  one,  would  never  give  his  assent 
to  any  further  tampering  with  a  settlement 
which  was  offered  and  accepted  as  final. 
He  hoped  that  the  differential  duties  would 
be  allowed  to  wear  out  tranquilly,  and  that 
the  colonies  would  be  taught  to  depend  as 
much  as  possible  upon  their  own  resources. 
He  would  not  give  to  the  planters  one 
shilling  from  the  public  purse,  but  he  would 
legislate  for  them  in  a  fair  and  impartial 
spirit,  and  there  was  no  assistance  which 
could  be  given  to  them  without  injury  to 
other  interests  which  he  would  not  be  most 
happy  to  offer.  He  would  reduce  as  much 
as  possible  the  expense  of  cultivation,  and 
would  afford  them  increased  facilities  for 
procuring  labour,  confident  that  by  this 
means  he  would  promote  their  welfare  more 
effectively  a  thousand  times  than  if  he  were 
to  perpetuate  the  differential  duties.  He 
approved  of  the  Government's  intention 
to  send  a  Commissioner  to  Jamaica,  and 
strongly  urged  the  propriety  of  directing 
Mr,  Eteart 


that  official  to  visit  British  Gutana  as  well. 
He  was  also  disposed  to  think  that  some 
good  would  result  from  the  permission  to 
refine  sugar  in  bond. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  begged  in 
explanation  to  give  his  assurance  that  there 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Govern* 
ment  to  propose  the  prolongation  of  the 
differential  duties. 

Mr.  MOFFATT  said,  that  it  was  veiy 
desirable  that  the  Government  should  state 
whether  the  right  to  refine  in  bond  was  to 
be  considered  as  compulsory  or  optional. 
Was  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  be  optional, 
or  was  the  system  to  bo  uniform  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Ashburton  (Mr.  Moffatt)  was 
quite  right  in  calling  their  attention  to 
the  points  to  which  he  had  just  alluded. 
They  were  very  important,  and  it  was 
desirable  that  the  House  and  the  countiy 
should  receive  information  with  respect  to 
them  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  belonged  rather 
to  the  department  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  than  to 
any  other;  and  he  believed  he  might  say, 
on  behalf  of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  who 
was  not  now  present,that  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  those  inquiries  whenever 
they  should  come  directly  before  the  House. 
As  regarded  the  general  question  at  issue, 
he  (Lord  Stanley)  had  no  desire  to  pro-> 
long  the  debate,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  rapidly  verging  towards  a  natural 
death ;  but  he  must  say  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, there  was  some  little  discrepancy  in 
the  language  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Westbury  (Mr.  WiU 
son),  addressing  them  in  a  very  long  and  a 
very  eloquent  and  instructive  speech,  had 
professed  his  object  to  be  to  prove  that 
the  West  India  colonies  had  not  suffered 
in  reality  by  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1 846.  His  object  seemed  to  be  to  comfort 
those  colonies  by  showing  them  that  they 
had  not  suffered  from  the  legislation  of 
recent  years.  But  immediately  after  that 
hon.  Gentleman  the  hon.  Member  for  Dnm* 
fries  (Mr.  Ewart)  rose  on  the  same  side  of 
the  House,  and  told  them  it  was  quite  tme 
that  the  great  financial  and  commercial 
changes  which  had  taken  place  must  have 
inflicted  severe  injury  on  individuals,  how- 
ever they  might  have  benefited  the  British 
community  at  large.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Dumfries  admitted  the  suffering,  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury  denied,  but 
said  it  was  owing  to  an  inevitable  necessity; 
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and  to  crown  the  whole  of  these  discrepan- 
cies, the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume)  attempted  to  administer  consolation 
to  the  West  India  colonies  by  predicting, 
as  he  (Lord  Stanley)  understood  him,  that 
the  existing  planters  must  all  be  swept 
away,  and  be  replaced  by  a  new  race  of 
planters.  That  might  or  might  not  be  so; 
but  coming,  as  the  statement  did,  from  an 
hon.  Member  well  versed  in  these  matters, 
it  was  entitled  to  some  consideration, 
while  it  was  in  entire  contradiction  of  the 
views  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury. 
There  was  one  other  remark  which  he  should 
make  upon  that  occasion.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  a9  far  as  any  real  and  practical 
point  was  concerned — as  far  as  anything 
was  actually,  to  be  done—there  was  at  pre- 
sent nothing  for  them  to  discuss,  and  they 
were  all  pretty  much  of  one  mind;  because 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  asserted  very  distinctly — 
although  he  (Lord  Stanley)  doubted  whether 
auch  an  assertion  were  necessary  after  the 
measures  submitted  to  the  House  the  other 
evening  by  his  right  hon.  Friend — his  right 
hon.  Friend  distinctly  and  positively  assert- 
ed that  which  might  be  very  well  inferred 
from  the  general  policy  of  the  Government, 
that  they  looked  on  the  settlement — not 
indeed  of  the  year  1846 — but  the  settle- 
ment of  the  year  1846  as  modified  in  the 
year  1848,  as  a  final  settlement;  and  that 
they  had  no  intention  whatever  at  present 
or  hereafter  of  renewing  that  differential 
duty  which  was  shortly  about  to  expire. 
With  res|)ect  to  the  language  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies on  the  point  of  finality,  he  should 
■ay  that  he  clearly  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  his  right  hon.  Friend  to  be,  that 
no  human  power  ever  had  bound,  or  ever 
could  bind,  the  Legislature  of  a  free  coun- 
try to  a  particular  system  of  commercial 
policy  for  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. That  was  a  perfectly  just  and 
intelligible  theory.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
his  right  hon.  Friend  had  repeated,  in  terms 
which  it  was  impossible  to  misconstrue, 
the  declaration  made  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  that  no  new  scale  of  duties 
on  sugar  was  about  to  be  proposed.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  look  on  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury — although 
that  Motion  had  been  the  means  of  procur- 
ing from  him  a  very  able  and  clear  exposition 
of  his  views  of  the  state  of  our  West  India 
colonies — he  could  not  look  upon  that  Mo- 
tioUp  or  on  the  discussion  to  which  it  had 


given  rise,  as  having  a  practical  bearing  on 
any  system  of  policy  which  was  at  pre.^-ent 
to  be  adopted.  That  Motion,  he  believed, 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  challenge 
thrown  out — a  fair  challenge  he  (Lord  Stan- 
ley) admitted— to  hon.  Members  on  his  side 
of  the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  they  had  been  wrong  in  the  view  they 
had  taken  of  the  Act  of  J  846,  and  of  the 
effects  of  that  Act.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  call  upon  them  to  admit  that 
they  had  formerly  been  in  error;  and  fur- 
ther, the  hon.  Gentleman  accused  them 
of  having  materially  contributed  to  ag- 
gravate rather  than  remedy  the  distress 
existing  in  the  colonies,  by  holding  out 
false  hopes  to  the  colonial  planters,  and 
leading  them  to  believe  that  the  Acts  of 
1846  and  1848  were  likely  to  undergo 
fresh  and  moro  extensive  modification. 
Now,  if  it  were  made  a  charge  against 
him  (Lord  Stanley)  and  his  hon.  Friends, 
that  they  had  not  from  the  first  moment 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1846  treated 
that  Act  as  a  final  settlement,  or  even  treat- 
ed it  as  an  Act  conducive  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  colonists,  he  thought  that  was  an 
imputation  under  which  they  might  very 
well  afford  to  lie;  because,  whatever  degree 
of  censure  attached  to  the  holders  of  such 
opinions,  attached  not  only  to  them — not 
only  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies — not  only  to  himself 
(Lord  Stanley) — not  only  to  those  with 
whom  he  had  habitually  voted  on  that  ques- 
tion upon  former  occasions,  but  attach- 
ed equally  to  that  great  statesman  —  for 
so  he  should  call  him— whom  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  recognise  as  the  real,  al- 
though not  the  ostensible,  author  of  tho 
Act  of  1846.  He  did  not  suppose  it  would 
be  disputed  that  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
had  practically  carried  that  Act  through 
the  House.  It  was  pretty  well  understood 
I  that  if  that  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  those 
>  who  usually  voted  with  him,  had  not  come 
forward  and  supported  upon  that  occasion 
the  Government  of  the  noble  Lord  tho 
Member  for  London  (Lord  John  Kussell), 
that  Government  would  not  have  been  able 
to  have  carried  that  measure.  He  would 
not  trouble  the  House  by  reading  the  pas- 
sage from  Hansard  which  bore  out  the 
truth  of  what  he  was  now  stating;  he 
would  merely  say  that  he  was  referring  to 
tho  remarkable  speech  made  by  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  27th  of  July,  1846, 
at  the  time  when  the  Sugar  Duties  were 
under  discussion^  and  when  iM^as  believed 
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tbat  the  fate  of  the  Ministry  was  dependent 
on  the  result  of  that  debate.  It  would  be  ^ 
in  the  recollection  of  the  House  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  supporting  that  measure, 
distinctly  declared  that  he  entertained  se- 
rious apprehensions  as  to  what  the  conse- 
quence might  be  with  regard  to  the  slave 
trade,  and  with  regard  to  the  West  Indian 
colonies;  and  that  the  only  reason  why  he 
gave  his  assent  to  its  passing  was  a  politi- 
cal consideration  wholly  independent  of  the 
merits  of  the  Bill — the  consideration  how 
its  passing  or  its  rejection  woidd  affect  the 
state  of  parties  in  that  House.  Now,  he 
should  not  venture  to  say  one  word  for  the 
purpose  of  questioning  the  wisdom  or  the 
justice  of  the  course  which  had  been  pur- 
sued on  that  occasion  by  the  late  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  who  felt,  as  he  had  stated,  that  he 
had  at  the  time  only  to  adopt  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  less  prejudicial  of  two 
courses.  But  this  he  (Lord  Stanley) 
might  say — that  if  he  or  any  of  his  hon. 
Friends  had  expressed  doubts  as  to  the 
working  of  the  Act — if  they  had  ex- 
pressed doubts  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  productive  of  injury  both  as  regard- 
ed the  condition  of  our  sugar-producing 
colonies,  and  also  as  regarded  its  influ- 
ence on  the  slave  trade,  they  had  express- 
ed no  doubts  and  put  forward  no  opin- 
ons  for  which  they  had  not  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  high  name  and  authority  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  would  not  travel 
over  those  arguments  upon  that  question 
which  years  of  discussion  had  already  made 
familiar  to  every  Member  of  the  House. 
He  certainly  had  not  met  with  any  Gen- 
tleman— ^and  he  did  not  think  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westbury  himself  would  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule — ^he  had  not  'met  with 
any  Gentleman  who  looked  to  their  legis- 
lation as  regarded  our  sugar- producing  Co- 
lonies, as  a  whole,  that  would  be  ready  to 
contend  that  that  legislation  had  been 
other  than  what  he  (Lord  Stanley)  and  his 
Friends  had  characterised  it — that  was  to 
say,  harsh  and  unjust.  He  did  not  con- 
sider the  Act  of  1846  separately.  He 
took  it  as  part  of  a  great  whole.  He 
looked  at  the  Act  of  1834,  at  the  Act  of 
1838,  and  at  the  Act  of  1846.  He  took 
those  measures  collectively — he  took  the 
general  policy  of  the  mother  country 
towards  her  sugar-producing  colonics;  and 
he  said  that  he  must  be  a  bold  man 
who  should  rise  in  that  House  and  assert 
that  that  policy  had  been  other  than  unjust. 
But  then  the  hon.  Member  for  Westbury 
Lord  Stanley 


raised  another  controversy  as  to  what  bad 
been  the  result  of  the  Act  of  1846.  Now 
it  seemed  to  him  (Lord  Stanley)  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  had  said  with  perfect  justice,  that 
if  any  public  man  had  formed  an  erroneous 
opinion  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  of 
any  particular  measure,  it  was  his  duty  not 
to  conceal  his  change  of  opinion,  but  to 
state  it  openly.  He  (Lord  Stanley)  was 
not  one  to  deny  that  he — ^and  he  dared  say 
many  of  those  who  coincided  with  him  in 
his  general  political  views — ^had  entertained 
apprehensions  regarding  the  amount  of  in- 
jury which  the  Act  of  1846  would  inflict 
on  our  sugar-growing  colonies  that  had  not 
been  realised  to  their  full  extent.  His  right 
hon.  Fiiend  had  entered  so  fully  into  that 
subject  that  he  (Lord  Stanley)  did  not  think 
he  need  trouble  the  House  with  any  details 
respecting  it.  But  he  said  that,  looking  at 
the  measure,  not  as  they  saw  it  at  present, 
by  the  light  of  subsequent  experienoe,  but 
looking  at  it  as  it  was  seen  in  the  year 
1846,  he  did  think  it  was  a  harsh  and 
a  hazardous  measure.  He  also  thought 
that  it  had  been  productive  of,  or,  at  least, 
that  it  had  been  accompanied  by,  muok 
greater  and  more  general  distress  in  the 
West  India  colonies  than  had  at  any  pre- 
vious period  prevailed  for  any  length 
of  time  together  in  those  colonies.  That 
was  a  fact  on  which  he  thought  evi- 
dence could  hardly  be  required.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Westbury  had  made  rather 
light  of  the  alleged  distress  of  some  of  the 
West  India  colonies.  Now  he  (Lord 
Stanley)  was  not  going  to  quote  the  evi- 
dence of  planters  or  of  any  interested  par- 
ties upon  that  subject;  but  he  would  quote 
from  official  documents  evidence  which 
would  prove  the  existence  of  severe  distress 
in  many  of  those  colonies  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1846.  He  supposed  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Westbury  would  admit 
that  the  Report  of  local  colonial  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Governor  of  a 
colony  was  an  official  document,  and  as 
such  was  worthy  of  credence.  Now  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  statement  from  the  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  appointed  io  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  British  Guiana,  and 
in  that  Report  he  found  it  stated  that — 

**  It  would  be  a  melancholy  task  to  dwell  on  the 
misery  and  ruin  which  so  alarming  a  change  as 
the  Act  of  1846  had  occasioned." 

And  the  Commisuoners  went  on  to  say, 
that- 
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««-Tl»f y  W*  tlwmfely«i  oal^d  upon  to  iioti<?e  (he 
e£N(  whioli  (he  wholesale  abaQaonment  of  pro- 
perty had  produced  in  th6  Colony — an  abandon- 
|nent  uiider  which  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  most  ordinary  marks  of  ctYilisation  were 
rapidly  disappeitring,  while  in  many  districts  aU 
tn^yellini^  eqnmanication  by  land  would  soon  be 
utterly  impracticable." 

He  ealled  that  a  stale  of  distresB,  and  that 
state  had  existed  no  longer  ago  than  1850. 
There  was  another  test  of  distress  fur* 
oished  by  Ike  Commissioners,  which  was 
perhaps  ereo  of  a  still  more  conclusive  cha- 
racter. It  appeared  from  the  same  Report 
that  the  whole  population  of  British  Guiana 
consisted  of  alK>Qt  82,000  persons,  and  of 
these  42,000,  or  more  than  one-half,  were 
supposed  to  he  utterly  unproductive  as  re- 
garded the  only  staple  article  of  export 
from  the  colony,  namely,  sugar,  while  of 
the  remaining  40,000  not  less  than  20,000 
were  immigrants  mostly  from  the  East 
Indies.  It  appeared,  nierefore,  that  out 
of  the  whole  native  population  there  were 
only  20,000  productively  employed.  He 
would  not,  however,  weary  the  House  with 
any  further  proofs  of  distress,  of  which  he 
hoped  and  believed  that  the  worst  was  now 
passed.  He  readily  admitted  that  during  the 
fast  twelve  or  fourteen  months  there  bad 
been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  West  India  colonies  generally. 
But  he  should  deny  even  at  the  present 
moment  the  accuracy  of  the  proposition 
which  the  hon.  Member  lor  Westbury  had 
broadly  laid  down-^that  there  was  no  such  ' 
thing  as  general  distress  still  existing  in  any 
of  these  colonies.  When  he  found  a  state- 
ment like  that  which  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  J,  Pakingtoh)  had  re^d  from  f^  de- 
spatch of  ibe&qyernor  of  Jamaiq(v  no  longer 
ago  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  he  thought  it  was  impossible  not  to 
see  that  that  statement  proved  conclusively 
the  existence  of  considerable  distress  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  fiut  that  despatch 
did  not  stand  alone,  because  in  a  despatch, 
dated  the  2drd  August  in  the  present  year. 
Sir  Charles  Grey  stated,  that 

"  he  proceeded  to  review  the  state  of  the  Colony 
with  k  feeling  df  great  regret — that  the  Colony 
8tm  remained  in  a  very  straggling  condition  ;" 

and  he  added  that 

"  the  rerenne  of  the  Colony  did  not  fiilly  meet 
the  ftutborised  nublio  expenditure,  although  that 
expenditure  had  been  already  reduced  fuUy  one- 
third.'^ 

Kow  he  (Lord  Stanley)  said,  that  with 
•ucb  eUtementa  before  them,  and  similar 


statements  would  apply  in    a  diminished 
degree  to  British  Guiana  also — he  thought 
it  was  too  muoh  to  ask  them  to  admit  that 
no  general  distress  had  existed  in  thosQ 
colonies  smce  1846.    He  did  not,  however, 
deny  that  in  the  sn^aller  colonies,  espe- 
cially in  Barbadoes  and  Antigua — wherever 
the  land  was  limited  in  extent — so  that 
squatting  became  impossible,  and  wages 
were  not  exorbitant,  so  that  labour  could 
be   obtained  —  the  present    condition   of 
such  colonies  was   not   only  prosperous, 
but  was  more  so  than  it  had  been  for  many 
years  past.     He,  therefore,   frankly  ad- 
mitted that  even  if  there  were  no  other 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  imposing  a  diffe- 
rential duty  between  foreign  and  colonial 
sugar,  arising  out  of  the  state  of  parties  in 
Parliament,  and  out  of  the  general  feeling 
of  the  country,  an  obstacle  would  exist  ii; 
the  impossibility  of  making  any  distinction 
between  one  colony  and  another;  while  if  a 
general  diffierential  duty  were  levied  in  fa- 
vour of  all  the  colonies,  the  advantage  ac- 
cruing therefh)ra  would  he  derived,  mainly, 
if  not  exclusively,  by  those  colonies  which 
were  already  in  a  flourishing  condition.  He 
thought  that  was  an  objection  which  could 
bar<)ly  be  surmounted,  and  that  it  was  con- 
clusive against  any  further  attempt  to  mo- 
dify the  Acts  of  1846  and  1848,  with  a 
view  of  affording  relief  to  the  West  Indies, 
With  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the  Act  of 
1846p  on  the  slave  trade,  he  thought  they 
would  admit  that  within  the  last  few  days 
there  had   been  laid    before    the   House 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  tbe  decrease 
of  that  trad^.     But  they  should  not  be  led 
away  by  a  consideration    of  the  present 
^tate  of  that  question  to  forget  that  only 
two  years  ago  that  House  and  tne  country 
had  been  so  far  from  anticipating  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Brazilian  slave  trade,  that 
a  discussion  had  been  raised  among  them 
as  to  the  expediency  of  discontinuing  their 
efforts  to  obtain  that  object,  and  of  with- 
drawing their  African  squadron.     And  not 
only  had  that  point  been  discussed  in  that 
House,  but  it  had  been  referred  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee.     Now,  he  admitted,  that 
in  that  respect  a  most  gratifying  change 
bad  since  taken  place,  and  he  believed  they 
might  consider  that  the  Brazilian    slave 
trade  was  at  the  present  moment  utterly 
extinguished.      The  same  thing,  however, 
could  not  bo  said  of  the  Cuban  slave  trade. 
But,  although  there  was  no  improvement 
at  present  in  Cuba  in  that  respect,  yet  ho 
thopght  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  im- 
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prorement,  because  tbej  knew  tbat  ar- 
rangements were  being  made  for  a  very 
extensive  Cbinese  immigration  to  Cuba; 
and  tberefore  tbere  was  reason  to  hope 
tbat  free  labour  migbt  soon  be  employed  to 
compete,  and  to  compete  successfully,  witb 
slave  labour  in  tbat  island.  If  tbat  bope' 
should  be  realised,  and  if  the  Cuban  slave 
trade  should  cease,  the  West  India  colonies 
would  then  bo  no  longer  exposed  to  what  he 
could  not  but  look  upon  as  an  unfair  com- 
petition. As  be  had  said  before,  he  did  not 
think  that  there  was  now  any  practical  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  either  side  of  the 
House  as  to  anything  they  had  to  do.  He 
believed  that  the  question  which  the  bon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Wilson)  had  raised  was 
one  purely  crkical  and  retrospective,  and 
be  was  glad  to  think  tbat  that  was  the 
last  time  they  should  ever  have  to  discuss 
in  that  House  the  question  of  the  sugar 
duties. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

THE  YARMOUTH  PETITION— ELECTION 
PETITION  RECOGNISANCES, 
Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON,  on  presenting 
a  petition  from  the  gentlemeu  who  bad 
signed  the  recognisances  in  the  petition  of 
Mr.  Tlorrens  M*Cullagh  against  the  sitting 
Members  for  Great  Yarmouth,  said  that 
they  believed  they  had  bound  themselves  by 
the  recognisances  they  bad  signed,  regret- 
ting that  the  sureties  bad  been  declared  in- 
sufficient, and  praying  the  House  to  redress 
the  grievance  under  which  tbey  laboured, 
and  to  take  means  for  preventing  tbat 
recurrence  in  future.  He  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  petition 
presented  by  Mr.  M'CulIagb,  who  claimed 
to  have  been  elected  for  Great  Yarmouth, 
and  who  disputed  the  return.  He  did  not 
ask  the  House  to  review  the  decision  of  the 
examiner  of  recognisances,  or  to  pass  any 
opinion  of  its  validity,  or  in  any  way  to  sit 
as  a  court  of  appeal.  He  was  well  aware 
that  the  decision  of  the  examiner  in  these 
matters  was  final  and  conclusive.  His 
object  was  to  show  tbat,  on  the  face  of 
^  these  proceedings,  circumstances  bad  arisen 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  Parliament 
to  consider  wbether.it  might  not  be  neces- 
sary to  amend  the  Act  itself  under  which 
proceedings  were  taken  in  reference  to  the 
trial  of  election  petitions.  The  reason  of 
the  decision  was,  that  the  words  *'  sitting 
Members''  were  used  instead  of  "sitting 
Member."  On  the  same  day  the  examiner 
had  reported  that  a  similar  recognisance  in 
Lord  Stanley 


the  case  of  the  Bridgeuorth  election  peti- 
tion, in  which  the  words  "sitting  Members" 
were  also  used,  was  unobjectionable.  But, 
the  objection  being  taken  in  the  case  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  be  decided  tbat  that  objec* 
tion  was  valid,  and  therefore  fatal  to  any 
further  proceedings  witb  the  petition.  He 
did  not  mean  to  reflect,  in  the  sightest 
degree,  upon  the  examiner  of  recognisances; 
no  doubt  he  had  endeavoured  to  discharge 
his  duty  conscientiously,  in  reference  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  requirements 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  But  he  (Mr. 
Gibson)  found  fault  with  the  Act  itself, 
and  asked  that  it  should  be  amended. 
Petitioners  would  be  placed  in  a  greal 
difficulty  if  there  was  no  power  of  amend- 
ing technical  objections  to  recognisances. 
In  this  case  the  petitioner  had  found  hia 
sureties;  nobody  contended- for  a  moment 
that  they  were  not  good  and  substantial 
sureties,  and  capable  of  undertaking  all  the 
liabilities  required  by  the  Act.  The  fifth 
clause  of  the  Act  gave  the  form  of  the 
recognisance*  and  added,  "  Witb  such  al- 
terations as  may  be  necessary  to  adapt 
Buoh  form  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,"  clearly  showing  that  the  Act  con- 
templated necessary  alterations.  There 
ought  to  have  been  a  power  in  the  Act  to 
enable  the  examiner  to  amend,  and  to  call 
on  the  sureties  to  sign  the  amended  form, 
so  that  they  migbt  still  be  liable  for  costs, 
if  the  decision  were  against  them.  The 
Motion  he  had  to  submit  was  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:-— 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  operation  of  the  Act  11  A  12  Vie,, 
cap.  98,  as  regards  Recognisanees,  nnd  to  report 
their  opinion  whether  it  is  expedient  to  amend 
that  Act." 

The  fourteen  days  having  expired,  it  was 
out  of  Mr.  M'Cullagh*8  power  to  present  a 
new  petition.  Another  circumstance  in 
this  case  was,  that  the  hearing  of  the  ob- 
jection was  taken  at  an  earlier  period  than 
the  stipulated  three  days  after  notice  of 
the  objection.  He  (Mr.  Gibson)  brought 
forward  this  matter  solely  on  public 
grounds,  in  order  tbat  tecbnicalitiea  might 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  HUME  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made  a  Motion  in 
conformity  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition, 
it  would  have  had  the  effect  of  doing  away 
witb  a  rule  that  the  House  bad  expressly 
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estftbliehed,  with  regard  to  election  recog-  I 
nisances.  But  that  question  had  not  been 
raised.  Four  years  ago  a  question  arising 
out  of  election  recognisances  had  come 
before  that  House.  A  discussion  then 
took  place  respecting  the  propriety  of 
eousidering  >vhetlier  those  recognisances 
•hould  be  amended,  and  the  petition  al- 
lowed to  go  on  or  not.  It  was  contended, 
on  the  one  band,  that  the  petitioner  ought 
not  to  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  petition 
against  the  sitting  Member,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  sitting  Member  had  a 
right  to  take  advantage  of  every  legal 
objection.  A  Committee  was  appointed, 
and  soon  after  an  Act  was  passed  con- 
solidating and  amending  the  laws  relating 
to  election  petitions  and  recognisances, 
which  provided  that  the  decision  of  the 
examiner  with  reference  to  recognisances 
should  be  final  and  conclusive.  Such 
being  the  law,  it  seemed  clear  that  the 
last  thing  the  House  ought  to  do  would  be 
to  repeal  what  it  had  taken  such  pains  to 
establish,  that  these  matters  should  be 
settled  out  of  the  House,  and  not  give  rise 
to  party  discussions  in  the  House.  The 
right  bon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  to  the 
cases  of  the  Bridgenorth  election  petition, 
but  there  was  a  distinction  between  those 
two  cases.  In  the  Bridgenorth  case,  the 
question  which  was  raised  was  not  brought 
before  the  examiner,  and  he  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  giving  an  opinion  one  way 
or  the  other  with  regard  to  the  recognis- 
ances. But  when  the  Great  Yarmouth 
case  was  brought  before  the  examiner,  the 
agents  of  the  sitting  Member  specifically 
brought  this  objection  to  his  notice ;  it 
was  his  duty  to  decide  upon  it»  and  he 
held  that  it  was  fatal.  With  regard  to  the 
point  of  the  three  days,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  find  that  the  Act  did  not 
give  three  clear  days  ;  and  as  the  notice 
was  given  on  the  23rd,  and  the  objection 
entertained  on  the  26  th,  it  could  not  be 
said  that  the  examiner  had  exceeded  his 
duty.  The  proposition  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  now  made  was,  that  a  Com- 
mittee should  be  appointed  to  see  whether 
any  amendments  could  be  introduced  into 
the  Act,  giving  the  examiner  power  to 
amend  recognisances  by  correcting  tech- 
nical and  clerical  errors.  He  (Mr.  Walpole) 
had  no  objection  to  such  a  Committee 
being  appointed,  but  he  wished  to  make 
two  observations  upon  it.  The  first  was, 
that  as  there  were  several  election 
petitions  then  depending,  he  thought  it 
would  be  undesirable  that  a  Committee 


should  be  appomted  on  this  subject,  till  all 
those  petitions  had  been  reported  upon  to 
the  House.  The  second  observation  he 
wished  to  make,  was  to  guard  himself 
against  the  infringement  of  an  important 
rule.  The  great  object  of  throwing  upon 
the  sitting  Member  the  duty  of  entering 
into  recognisances,  was,  that  he  should  not 
take  advantage  of  any  default  or  neglect  of 
his  own,  in  having  imperfect  recognisances, 
and  to  ensure  the  payment  of  costs  whicb 
could  not  be  recovered,  unless  the  recog- 
nisances were  valid  in  form  and  law.  There 
was  another  object :  not  only  to  provide 
against  the  default  or  neglect  of  the  peti- 
tioner in  not  making  his  recognisances 
perfect,  but  also  to  prevent  frauds  which 
might  otherwise  be  practised  in  putting 
the  recognisance  in  a  defective  form,  so 
that  the  sitting  Member,  in  consequence 
of  such  defects,  would  not  be  entitled  to 
recover  the  costs  to  which  he  was  entitled. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  have  to 
consider  these  points,  and  also  whether  he 
ought  not  to  draw  a  line  between  technical 
and  substantial  errors.  He  (Mr.  Walpole) 
should  not  object  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee;  but  he  ought  to  add,  that  the 
appointment  of  the  Committee  must  not 
be  considered  as  having  any  effect  on  ex- 
isting petitions. 

Sir  HBNJBY  WILLOUGHBY  begged 
to  ask  if  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  M.  Gibson)  intended  his  Committee 
to  have  a  retrospective  operation  ? 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  did  not  con- 
template anything  more  than  was  con- 
tained in  the  order  of  reference.  It  might 
be  necessary  to  inquire  into  particular 
cases  to  discover  the  abuses  that  existed, 
and  their  remedy;  but  he  could  not  foresee 
what  course  the  Committee  would  decide 
upon. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

RAILWAY  AMALGAMATION. 

Mr.  HENLEY  moved  the  appointment 
of  tho  Members  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Railway  and  Canal  Bills. 

Mr.  JAMES  MACGREGOR  said,  he 
had  no  objection  to  any  Gentleman  nomi- 
nated upon  the  Committee,  but  he  thought 
that,  in  addition  to  those  already  named, 
there  should  be  some  Members  specially 
identified  with  the  railway  interest.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  had  no  objection  to 
this,  be  would  move  that  certain  Gentlemen 
connected  with   that  interest  should  be 
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Mb.  SPB  AEER  said,  that  the  hon.  0en. 
ileman  oould  not  theti  make  siieh  a  Motion; 
he  must  gite  notice  of  it 

Mr.  JAMES  MACGREOOR  said,  he 
should  he  sorry  to  have  to  give  such  a 
notice  without  the  assent  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  If,  however,  he  could  obtain  that 
assent,  he  would  on  Monday  next  move 
that  the  names  of  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson, 
Lord  Barrington,  and  General  Anson  should* 
be  added  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  FRE  wen  said,  that  the  Committee, 
as  nominated  by  the  right  hon.  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  only  consisted  of 
twelve  Members ;  and  if  the  three  names 
suggested  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sand- 
wich (Mr.  M'Gregor)  were  added,  there 
would  not  be  more  than  fifteen  Members; 
the  number  which  the  House  had  fixed  as 
ihe  limit  fDr  a  Select  Committee. 

Mr.  HENLET  said,  that  if  the  House 
and  the  railway  interest  wished  that  the 
additional  names  proposed  should  be  placed 
upon  the  Committee,  he  should  offer  no 
objection  to  it.  The  only  reason  he  did 
not  place  on  the  Committer  soom  Gentle- 
men connected  with  the  railway  interest 
was,  because  there  were  so  many  directors 
-in  that  House,  that  he  was  afraid  to  offend 
by  making  a  selection. 

Mr.  HINDLEY  said,  he  did  not  at  all 
Agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Sandwich. 
He  thought  that  the  Committee  should  be 
wholly  independent  of  the  railway  interest. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  the  Gentlemen 
named  for  the  Committee  would  do  per- 
fect justice  to  it;  and,  if  they  did  not,  the 
railway  companies  had  sufficient  influence 
in  that  House  to  protect  themselves.  If 
they  placed  on  the  Committee  General 
Anson,  the  chairman  of  the  London  and 
North- Western  Company,  they  would  have 
a  demand  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Great 
Northern  should  also  be  on  the  Committee, 
and  in  like  manner  the  chairmen  of  other 
railways. 

Mr.  GEACH  said,  he  thought  it  desira- 
ble that  when  questions  connected  with  a 
particular  interest  were  to  be  investigated, 
that  interest  should  be  represented  on  the 
Committee,  whose  deliberations  would,  he 
believed,  be  materially  assisted  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Gentlemen  more  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  railway  matters^ 

Mr.  MUNTZ  begged  to  remark  that  if 
the  Committee  desired  any  information  from' 
the  chairmen  of  railways,  they  could  be 
examined  as  witnesses.  If  the  Members 
of  the  House  generally  did  not  themselTes 


understand  railway  matters,  they  m«  ttb« 
wanting  in  common  sense. 

Sir  HENRy  WILLOUGHBT  said,  lie 
quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Munti).  He  thought 
that  none  of  these  railway  magn&tes  should 
be  admitted  upon  the  Committee;  they 
would  be  more  useful  in  ihe  character  at 
witnesses  than  of  members. 

The  Committee,  as  nominated,  offned  io* 
The  House  adjourned  at  Nine  o'  clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  December  10,  1852, 

Minutes.]  Ppbuo  Bills. — JJ*  West  In4i&  Co» 
lonies,  Ac. ;  ho&ni  Act  Aioendment ;  Com- 
mons Inolosure. 

MILITARY  EMIGRATION  TO  THE  OAPB. 
The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  rose  to  pre- 
sent a  Petition  fVom  Anthony  Alexander 
O'Reilly,  late  a  Colonel  in  Her  Majesty's 
Service,  and  since  a  settler  in  the  oolony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  complaining  of 
having  suffered  severe  loss  at  the  hands  of 
the  Kafirs,  and  praying  for  relief.  Tho 
noble  Duke  knew  nothing  at  all  personally 
of  the  individual  whose  name  was  attached 
to  it;  but  that  gentleman  had  sent  him  a 
certificate  of  his  haying  served  as  an  ofSoer 
in  the  British  Army  for  fifty-two  years, 
during  which  time  it  would  appear,  frpm 
general  and  private  orders,  that  he  had 
merited  and  gained  the  esteem  of  his  com- 
manding officers  and  fellow  soldiers.  This 
gentleman  was,  a  few  years  ago,  prevailed 
upon  by  the  inducements  which  were  held 
out  by  the  late  Government,  and  after 
fifty-two  years'  service  in  the  Army»  to 
dispose  of  his  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopie.  He 
accordingly  took  a  farm  there,  and  waa 
going  on  remarkably  well.  He  had  a  great 
quantity  of  stock,  was  possessed  of  the  besi 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  was  in  all 
respects  a  thriving  farmer,  when  the  Kafir 
war  broke  out— one  of  those  "  little  wars*^ 
which  had  always  proTcd  so  detrimental  to 
this  country,  and  which  would  have  b^en 
settled  iromediatdy  had  they  aent  out 
7,000,  or  8,000  British  Infantry  at  the 
beginning.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
Kafirs  made  an  inroad  upon  this  gentle« 
man's  farm,  seized  his  cattle  and  horses^ 
the  Hottentot  levies  deserted  him,  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  and 
his  son  escaped  with  their  li?eB«  Bj  thai 
inroad  of  the  savages  b«  waa  totallgr  bm 
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entirely  ruined;  and  now,  after  fifty-two 
years  spent  in  the  serviee  of  his  country, 
the  only  way  in  which  this  gentleman  was 
at  present  enahled  to  get  a  hit  of  hread  to 
put  in  his  mouth  was  hy  going  to  lahour 
in  the  fields.  Now,  he  (the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond) contended  that  this  was  a  case  of 
▼ery  great  hardship.  He  contended  also, 
that  the  Government  ought  not  to  recom- 
mend officers  in  the  Army,  or  any  other 
persons,  to  go  out  as  settlers  to  the  Colo- 
nies, unless  they  intended  to  protect  them 
there  against  the  inroads  of  sarage  tribes. 
And,  moreover,  he  would  say  to  old  offi- 
cers, if  they  would  take  his  advice,  *'  Stick 
to  the  Army,  and  don't  go  out  as  settlers," 
for  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  after  they  be- 
came settlers,  deeply  regretted  having  left 
a  service  in  which,  at  least,  they  had  en- 
joyed a  well-merited  reputation.  The  case 
he  had  mentioned  was,  he  repeated,  one  of 
very  great  hardship,  and  left  a  consider- 
able amount  of  responsibility  on  the  Go- 
vernment which  encouraged  such  settle- 
ments. He  did  not  know  whether  the 
Government  at  home  could  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  the  petitioner;  still  he  did  think 
that  it  was  a  case  of  very  crying  hardship, 
and  one  that,  at  all  events,  justified  him  in 
having  occupied  their  Lordships'  time  and 
attention  for  a  few  moments. 

The  EABii  of  DESART  thanked  the 
noble  Duke  for  the  notice  he  had  given  of 
his  intention  to  present  the  petition,  and 
assured  him,  that  neither  Her  Majesty's 
Government  nor  he  (the  Earl  of  Desart) 
felt  less  commiseration  than  did  his  noble 
Friend  himself  for  this  gentleman's  case. 
The  facts  of  the  case  were  these.  This 
gentleman  had  served  fifty-two  years  in 
the  Army,  but  in  1848  he  sold  out,  and 
availing  himself  of  certain  indulgences 
which  were  given  by  the  Government,  in- 
vested the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  com- 
mission, 4,0002.,  in  the  purchase  of  land  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1851  an  inroad  of  Kafirs  took 
place  upon  his  farm,  and  owing  to  the 
treachery  of  his  servants  he  had  difficulty 
in  escaping  with  his  life,  his  premises  were 
destroyed,  as  the  noble  Duke  had  stated, 
and  he  had  since  been  compelled  to  work 
in  the  fields.  He  granted  that  it  was  a 
ease  which  demanded  the  warmest  com- 
miseration; at  the  same  time,  however,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  when  tiiis  gen- 
tleman sold  his  commission,  he  assumed 
the  character  and  placed  himself  exactly 
in  the  position  of  any  other  colonist  at  the 
0^>e.    Under  these  cireumstanoea  it  was 


impossible  that  the  Government  could  give 
compensation  for  losses  so  sustained.  Their 
doing  so  now  would  involve  the  necessity 
of  making  compensation  in  every  similar 
case  which  might  arise. 

Petition  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

RELATIONS  OF  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT 
IN  IRELAND. 
The  EARLofRODEN  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  put  a  question  to  his  noble  Friend  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  on  a  subject 
of  the  deepest  importance,  not  only  to  that 
part  of  the  Empire  to  which  it  referred,  but 
to  the  Empire  at  large.  In  doing  so,  how- 
ever, he  must  ask  pardon  of  the  noble  Earl 
for  having  departed  from  the  custom  of 
that  House,  and  omitted  to  give  him  the 
usual  notice.  It  was  now  Friday  night, 
and  if  he  were  then  to  give  notice  to  the 
noble  Earl,  he  would  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  his  question  and  receiving 
an  answer  until  Monday,  and  he  feared  that 
great  apprehension  and  anxiety  would  arise 
in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  subject 
referred  in  the  interval.  On  referring  to 
the  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  a  iew  days  ago,  he 
confessed  he  was  extremely  surprised  and 
alarmed  to  find,  on  the  introduction  of 
certain  Bills  connected  with  landlord  and 
tenant  arrangements  in  Ireland  that  .one  of 
the  Bills  so  presented  to  the  House  was  one 
that  was  better  known  by  the  name  of 
•*Mr.  Sharman  Crawford's  Bill."  Now, 
he  begged  to  remind  their  Lordships  that 
that  measure  had  been  twice  at  least  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  on  each  occasion  had  been  almost 
unanimously  rejected.  It  had  been  con- 
ceded, not  alone  by  Gentlemen  seated  on 
ono  side  of  the  House  or  the  other,  but  by 
men  of  all  parties,  that  that  Bill  partook  of 
a  character  which  was  calculated  to  over- 
throw the  best  interests  of  property  in 
whatever  country  it  might  chance  to  be- 
come law.  He  was  sure  that  no  one  in 
their  Lordships'  House  would  ever  sanction 
so  unjust  a  proposition,  and  therefore  he 
had  no  fear  of  its  ever  passing  into  law ; 
but  the  circumstance  to  which  he  bad 
alluded  must,  he  was  confident,  have  the 
effect  of  greatly  agitating  the  minds  of  all 
persons  who  were  possessed  of  property  in 
Ireland,  and  of  imparting  feelings  of  triumph 
to  those  who  having  no  property  themselves 
wished  to  destroy  the  property  of  others. 
The  night  before  last  this  measure  was 
intreduced  with  other  measures  to  the  eon- 
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Bideration  of  tbe  House  of  Oommons,  and 
v/ith  those  other  measures  was  proposed 
for  a  second  reading,  and  the  proposer  of 
that  second  reading  was  one  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  a  colleague  of  his  noble 
jPriend  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
He  (the  Earl  of  Roden)  would  not  attempt 
to  express  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  all 
loyal  men,  all  men  of  property  in  Ireland, 
when  they  found  that,  so  far  as  they  had 
gone,  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  seemed  to 
have  sanctioned  a  measure  wbich  contained 
propositions  of  so  Communist  a  character 
that  it '  had  been  twice  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Commons  as  one  which  it  was 
totally  impossible  that  Parliament  could 
give  its  assent  to.  The  question  which  he 
would  take  the  liberty  of  putting  to  his 
noble  Friend  was,  whether  the  proceedings 
which  had  been  adopted  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  had  been  taken  with  his 
sanction;  and  in  case  the  Select  Committee 
to  which  the  Bill  had  been  referred  should 
unhappily  sanction  the  measure  as  one 
proper  to  be  adopted,  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  prepared  to  sup- 
port and  carry  it  into  law  ? 

The  Eakl  of  DERBY  said,  ho  had  no 
difficulty  in  answering  the  question  of  his 
noble  Friend,  because  his  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  matter  he  referred  to 
yesterday  or  the  day  before  by  some  of  the 
representatives  for  Ireland,  who  shared  in 
the  apprehensions  which  his  noble  Friend 
entertained  in  consequence  of  what  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  two  or 
three  nights  ago.  But  in  order  to  make 
intelligible  what  did  take  place  on  that 
occasion,  he  would  explain  what  his  noble 
Friend  might  be  perfectly  familiar  with,  but 
some  of  their  Lordships  might  not  so  well 
know — the  circumstances  under  which  the 
transaction  took  place. to  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  adverted.  It  was  in  the  know- 
ledge of  his  noble  Friend,  and,  probably, 
of  most  of  their  Lordships,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Irish  Government,  and  especially 
of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  of 
whom  he  might  say  that  no  Government 
had  ever  had  the  services  of  a  more  able, 
zealous,  and  useful  officer,  had  since  their 
accession  to  office  been  directed  to  the  best 
means  of  developing  the  resources  of  Ire- 
land, of  encouraging  the  application  of 
capital  to  the  land  of  Ireland,  and  of  im- 
proving the  relations  subsisting  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland;  and  how- 
ever delicate  and  difficult  some  portions  of 
that  subject  might  be,  he  was  sure  their 
Lordships  would  admit  that  there  was  no 
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subject  which  more  deserved,  and  particu- 
larly at  this  moment,  the  attention  of  those 
who  were  anxious  to  see  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  Ireland  recovering  from  the  de- 
pressed condition  in  which  in  which  it  had 
been  for  the  last  few  years.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  attention  which  the  Irish 
Government  gave  to  this  subject  was,  that, 
with  great  pain  and  labour,  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  more  especially  assist- 
ed by  the  Solicitor  General  and  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  prepared  what  might 
be  almost  considered  as  a  code  of  laws  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  comprised  in  four  separate 
Bills,  every  one  having  distinct  objects, 
but  all  connected  closely  together,  and 
bearing  upon  one  another.  The  first  of 
these  Bills  had,  he  believed,  the  effect  of 
facilitating  the  application  of  capital  to 
land  by  the  tenant  for  life,  the  tenant  for 
life  being,  under  certain  circumstances, 
authorised  to  charge  the  expense  as  an 
advance  from  himself  personally  to  the 
estate,  consequently  rendering  facilities  for 
the  application  of  capital  to  land.  The 
second  Bill  gave  facilities,  under  certain 
circumstances,  for  the  application  of  capi- 
tal to  the  land  by  the  tenants,  with  the  con- 
sent of  their  landlords,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol and  superintendence  of  the  Board  of 
Works  especially,  the  machineiy  of  which 
had  been  employed  with  great  success  of 
late  years  in  Ireland.  The  third  was  a 
most  important  Bill  for  consolidating  and 
bringing  into  ono  statute  the  whole  of  the 
law  having  reference  to  the  relations  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland — a 
work  of  great  detail  and  involving  much 
consideration,  but  which,  if  successfully 
carried  into  effect,  would  not  only  mate- 
rially improve,  but  greatly  simplify  and 
render  of  much  more  easy  reference,  the 
existing  law,  which  was  now  spread  over 
some  hundred  of  statutes.  The  fourth 
Bill  was  intended  to  settle  the  terms  under 
which  compensation  could  be  claimed  by 
the  tenant  and  enforced  against  the  land- 
land  for  unexhausted  improvements,  sub- 
ject to  certain  restrictions  and  regulations. 
These  four  Bills,  all  bearing  upon  one  an- 
other, stood  a  few  nights  ago  for  a  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  he 
thought  their  Lordships  would  readily  agree 
that  if  they  were  to  pass  at  all,  or  receive 
due  consideration  by  Parliament,  it  was  desi- 
rable that  no  time  should  be  lost  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  a  second  reading  of  those  Bills, 
and  in  order  that  they  might  be  sent  with 
the  least  delay  to  the  investigation  of  Com- 
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mittees.  Those  of  their  Lordships  who 
had  experience  in  dealing  with  questions  of 
that  kind  would  also  be  further  of  opinion, 
that  in  order  properly  to  discuss  measures 
which  involved  such  details,  it  was  expe- 
dient that  they  should  be  referred,  not  to  a 
Connmittee  of  the  whole  House,  hut,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  a  Select  Committee.  Now, 
if  the  second  reading  of  those  Bills  had 
been  postponed  until  after  Christmas,  con- 
sidering that  Easter  would  fall  very  early 
next  year,  and  that  very  few  days  would 
he  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  be- 
tween Christmas  and  Easter,  there  might 
be  considerable  risk  that  the  second  read- 
ing would  not  take  place  until  after  the 
Easter  recess;  and  in  that  case  they  must 
be  aware  that  the  passing  of  the  Bills  in 
that  Session  would  be  absolutely  impossi* 
ble.  It  was  thought  desirable,  therefore, 
that  these  Bills  should  proceed  to  a  second 
reading,  and  be  referred  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  Select  Committee.  At  the  same 
time,  it  happened  that  there  was  a  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons  which  had  been 
brought  in  by  an  independent  Member — a 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Serjeant  Shee) 
who  had  recently,  for  the  first  time, 
taken  his  seat  in  that  House,  which  was, 
in  some  respect,  pari  materia,  founded 
upon  a  different  principle  from  that  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  hut  dealing 
with  the  question  of  compensation  to  the 
tenant  for  exhausted  improvements.  That 
Bill  was,  in  substance,  the  one  which 
his  noble  Friend  bad  referred  to  as  hav- 
ing been  brought  in  by  Mr.  S barman 
Crawford  in  former  Sessions  of  Parliament, 
which  had  in  former  Sesssons  been  re- 
jected, and  which  he  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
trusted  would  in  future  Sessions  also  be  re- 
jected ;  because  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  he  thought  that  the  principle 
on  which  the  Bill  was  framed  was  entirely 
subversive  of  all  rights  of  property;  and  he 
was  quite  certain  it  would  never  be  passed 
into  a  law  either  by  the  present  or  any 
future  House  of  Commons  that  was  de- 
sirous of  maintaining  tho  just  rights  of 
property,  while  disposed  to  give  due  en- 
couragement to  the  improvement  of  the  land. 
Now  as  this  Bill  was  pari  materia  with  one 
of  the  four  Bills  introduced  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  it  was  thought  it  might 
be  difficult  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  immediate  passing  of 
the  second  reading  of  the  four  Bills  of  the 
Government,  and  tlieir  immediate  reference 
to  a  Select  Committee,  without,  at  the 
Bame  time,  giving  an  opportunity  to  the 


hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  introduced 
the  other  Bill,  of  having  his  measure  placed 
in  juxtaposition  and  comparison  with  the 
Bills  of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
and  of  sending  them  to  be  investigated  by 
the  same  Committee.  Thereforo,  it  might 
be  technically  true,  though  he  (the  E&rl  of 
Derby)  was  not  certain  that  it  was  so,  that 
tbe  second  reading  of  that  Bill  was  moved 
by  a  Member  of  the  Government;  but  if  it 
were  so  moved,  he  was  confident  it  was  on 
the  distinct  and  positive  declaration  made 
at  the  time  that  the  taking  of  the  second 
reading  of  that  Bill  was  merely  proformd, 
for  the  purpose  of  referring  it,  together 
with  the  other  measures,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Select  Committee;  that  it  in« 
volved  no  assent  to  the  principle  of  that 
measure,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  so  far  from  sanctioning  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  measure,  that  they  were  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  main  principle,  and 
to  the  provisions  contained  in  the  bill  of 
Serjeant  Shee.  If,  therefore,  any  step 
had  been  taken  which  apparently  forwarded 
this  measure,  it  had  been  taken  only  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  it  in  juxtaposition 
and  comparison  with  the  Bills  of  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland,  which  were 
founded  upon  a  different  principle;  and  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  although 
he  thought  the  course  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  House  of  Commons  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  sound  and  wise  one,  as  tending  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  a  full  and  ample  con- 
sideration of  the  most  important  question, 
yet  he  was  as  opposed,  as  his  noble  Friend 
himself  could  be,  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
introduced  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
(Mr.  Serjeant  Shee).  He  thought  it  as 
destructive  of  the  rights  of  property  as  hia 
noble  Friend  did,  and  he  could  not  believe 
that  any  Committee,  representing  the  opin- 
ions of  a  considerable  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  would 
sanction  tbe  adoption  of  that  principle  or 
the  passing  of  that  Bill;  and  further,  what- 
ever might  be  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
he  was  satisfied  that  no  such  sanction  would 
be  given  by  her  Majesty's  Government  to 
the  passing  of  a  measure,  the  effect  of  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  that  of  an  absolute 
confiscation  of  property.  At  the  same  time, 
proceeding,  as  he  hoped  the  Committee 
would  do,  on  the  basis  laid  down  by  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  he  thought  it  would  be 
useful  for  the  Committee  to  have  before 
them  the  measure  by  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proposed  to  deal  fFtih  the  tame 
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qaeBtioni  for  there  might  be  details  with 
respect  to  which  some  useful  modifications 
might  be  adopted,  and  advantages  gained 
from  a  comparison  of  the  views  of  persons 
starting  from  different  points,  but  desirous 
at  the  same  time  of  legislating  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  improving  tenant.  He  re- 
peated, that  the  passing  of  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  (Mr.  Serjeant  Shee)  must  not  be 
taken  in  the  slightest  degree  as  any  indi- 
cation of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  countenance  its  principle, 
the  object  of  referring  that  measure  to  a 
Committee  being  solely  to  give  more  ample 
opportunity  for  the  consideration  of  an  im- 
portant question  involving  a  variety  of  de- 
tails, which,  if  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
issue,  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  all 
persons  interested  in  the  land  of  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  WIGKLOW  had  no  doubt 
ihe  explanation  of  the  noble  Earl  would 
give  general  satisfaction ;  but  be  was 
bound  to  say  that  he  thought  he  had  not 
given  sufficient  consideration  to  the  import- 
ance which  attached  to  the  admission  of  a 
principle  of  a  Bill  by  agreeing  to  the  se- 
cond reading.  As  the  obnoxious  measure 
111  question  had  been  rejected  by  all  pre- 
ceding Governments,  he  was  the  more 
surprised  that  a  Government  which  had 
brought  forward  such  admirable  measures 
to  carry  their  object  into  effect,  should 
have  assented  to  the  second  reading.  He 
believed  that  the  Bills  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  Irish  Attorney 
Oederal  would  give  general  satisfaction  to 
the  country;  they  were  both  desirable  and 
necessary,  and  in  their  preparation  that 
learned  Gentleman  had  shown  great  infer- 
tnation  atid  research.  He  trusted  that  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Earl  would  remove 
any  disagreeable  impression  which  might 
exist  in  Ireland  or  in  this  country,  owing 
to  the  circumstance  already  reverted  to. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  noble  Earl  had  made  himself  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principle 
and  details  of  the  Bills  introduced  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government;  and  he  was  glad 
also  to  have  that  opportunity  of  correcting 
any  misapprehension-— if  it  prevailed — as 
to  the  extent  which  the  Government  could 
be  supposed  to  have  admitted  the  principle 
of  Serjeant  Shoe's  Bill  by  the  course 
which  was  taken  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  other  night.  He  could  assure 
his  noble  Friend,  that  not  only  was  it  the 
practioe  of  their  Lordships'  House  fre- 
quently to  permit  a  second  reading  to  be 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


taken  proformd  for  the  purpose  of  discua* 
sing  a  Bill  at  another  stage,  but  in  the 
present  instance  the  opinion  of  the  highest 
authority  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
been  asked,  and  he  had  distinctiiy  stated 
that  there  could  be  no  assent  to  the  prin* 
ciple  when  it  was  announced  that  it  was 
taken  pro  formd.  Moreover,  when  two 
Bills  were  presented  at  the  same  time, 
founded  upon  different  principles,  and  the 
House  gave  a  second  reading  to  both, 
surely  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  they 
gave  their  assent  to  the  principle  of  both, 
when  their  only  object  was  to  refer  thent 
to  a  Select  Committee. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  believed 
that  a  number  of  Members  had  left  tha 
House  of  Commons  on  the  evening  wheil 
these  Bills  were  before  it,  nnder  the  imt 
pression  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  accede  to  the  proposi^ 
tion  relative  to  Mr.  Serjeant  Shoe's  Bill, 
and  it  was  with  great  surprise  they  heard 
next  morning  what  had  been  done.  Ha 
thought  it  was  an  unfortunate  proceeding, 
because  very  erroneous  impressions  would 
in  consequence  be  produced  in  Ireland, 
and  a  great  stimulus  given  to  the  proceed- 
ings  of  the  body  who  had  formed  them« 
selves  into  something  like  a  Convention  in 
that  country.  When  addressing  their 
Lordships  on  this  subject,  he  could  not  but 
refer  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Ttghe  Hamil* 
ton,  a  gentleman  who  had  held  an  impor-» 
tant  office  under  the  Irish  Government. 
He  bad  not  seen  any  Bill  prepared  by  that 
gentleman,  but  he  had  read  the  pamphlet 
in  which  he  described  the  main  proposi« 
tion 8  of  a  measure  upon  this  subject,  and 
it  appeared  to  him  that  they  were  in  many 
respects  preferable  to  the  measure  pro« 
posed  by  the  Government. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  did  not  wish  to 
canvass  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Tighe  HamiU 
ton.  He  had  not  seen  that  pamphlet;  but 
it  would  be  extraordinary  if,  in  a  great 
degree,  bis  plan  did  not  resemble  the  pre* 
sent  measure;  because,  though  a  charge  had 
been  mad?  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  had  bor« 
rowed  his  Bills  from  Mr.  Tighe  Hamilton* 
the  fact  was  that  the  Attorney  General 
had  not  seen  that  getitleman's  pamphlet--* 
whilst  Mr.  Tighe  Hamilton  had  prepared 
his  details  from  a  work  by  Mr.  Vance  and 
another  gentleman,  which  Iiad  been  exe* 
cuted  under  the  direction,  superintendence, 
co-operation,  and  advice  of  the  Attorney 
General;  consequently,  if  the  Attorney 
General  bad  borrowed  at  alk^he  hadiboi> 
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h>w^  from  fa{s  own  original  work,  and  not 
from  Ur.  Tigho  Hamilton's  pamphlet. 
Honse  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 

FAday,  December  10, 1862. 

Mimnt.]    PffBUo  Btxx.— 2^  General  Board  of 
Health. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES. 
Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH  said, 
he  begged  to  put  to  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies  a  qiiestion 
with  referenoe  to  the  very  Important  poti- 
tioti  which  had  been  presented  last  Session 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land from  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Colony  of  New   South  Wales.    In  that 

S»titiOtt  the  Legislative  Cotmcil  of  New 
outh  Wales  repeated  the  solemn  protest 
and  declaration  of  their  predecessors,  the 
Legislative  Council  of  the  whole  Colony, 
noW  divided  into  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria.  That  solemn  declaration  was  to 
the  effect — 1.  That  the  Imperial  Parliament 
ought  not  to  appropriate  any  of  the  monevs 
levied  by  tiie  authority  of  the  Colonial 
Legislature,  as  Parliament  had  done  by 
the  schedules  to  the  Impenal  Act  13 
A  14  Ftc.  c.  69.  2.  That  the  revenue 
arising  from  public  lands  should  be  subject 
only  to  the  control  and  appropriation  of 
the  Colonial  Legislature.  3.  That  the 
Customs,  and  all  otlier  departments,  should 
be  subject  to  the  direct  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  Colonial  Legislature.  4.  That 
the  whole  patronage  of  the  Colony  should 
be  vested  in  the  Governor  and  Executive 
Coufloil,  unfettered  by  instructions  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
6.  That  no  Bills  should  be  reserved  for  the 
signiication  of  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown, 
unless  they  affected  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  or  the  general  interests  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  Legislative  Council  had  also 
declared,  that  if  these  grievances  were 
Addressed,  they  would  pro? ide  for  the  whole 
cost  of  their  internal  government,  civil  and 
military,  and  would  grant  to  Her  Majesty 
an  adequate  Civil  List,  instead  of  the  sums 
appropriated  in  the  sehedulee  to  the  Im- 
perial Act  of  the  13  &  14  Fie.  e.  69.  Th^ 
therefore  prayed  that  this  House  would 
adopt  measures  for  the  early  redress  of 
those  grievances.  As  he  (Sir  W.  Moles- 
worth)  had  presumed  to  propose  such  mea- 
ittt^s,  when  new  coftatitutions  were  given 
to  th«  Australioti  Coloiliea  in  18S0,  he 


would  now  ask  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take 
any  steps  to  comply  with  the  prayer  of 
this  most  important  petition  ? 

Sm  JOHN  P AKINGTON  said,  the  hon. 
Baronet  might  recollect  that  when  the  im« 
portant  petition  to  which  he  referred  was 
presented  to  the  House  last  Session,  he 
(Sir  J.  Pakington)  had  given  a  pledge  that 
during  the  then  ensuing  recess  he  would 
closely  and  carefully  analyse  the  prayer  of 
that  petition.  This  pledge  he  had  re- 
deemed ;  he  had  carefully  investigated 
every  portion  of  the  petition,  and,  wiUi  his 
Colleagues,  had  taken  into  consideration 
the  very  important  statements  it  contained, 
with  a  full  and  anxious  sense  of  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  Australian  Colonies, 
and  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  those  colonies  were  now  placed. 
The  Government,  after  mature  deliberation, 
had  decided  upon  the  extent  to  which  they 
thought  concession  to  that  petition  ought 
to  be  made,  and  upon  the  policy  which 
they  thought  ought  to  be  adopted  towards 
those  colonies;  the  hon.  Baronet,  however, 
would  admit  the  impossibility,  in  answer 
to  a  question  of  this  kind,  of  entering  into 
an  explanation  of  the  views  and  intentions 
of  Government  on  so  large  and  complicated 
a  subject.  On  an  early  day  after  the  re- 
cess he  hoped  to  be  in  a  position  to  give  to 
the  House  a  full  statement  on  the  subject. 

WATS  AND  MEANS- THE    FINANCUL 
STATEMENT. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mr.  T.  BUNCOMBE  :  I  feel,  Sir,  that 
the  House  is  placed  in  rathe  a  peculiar 
position  in  referenoe  to  the  Motion  just 
made — that  you,  Sir,  leave  the  Chair  for 
the  purpose  of  our  going  into  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  to  entertain  the  pro- 
position of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
—that  is,  his  Budget.  I  also  think  that  I 
should  ill  discharge  my  duty  to  my  con- 
stituents if  i  did  not  at  once  state  that  they 
do  not  wish  their  Representatives  in  this 
House  of  Commons,  if  they  could  be  so 
persuaded,  to  entertain  the  proposition  of 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
at  all.  I  dare  say,  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  this  proceeding  of  mine  were 
called  factious.  But  that  is  a  very  old 
story  with  me.  I  have  been  called  factious 
by  all  Governments  ever  since  I  first  had. 
the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this^ouse,  iuid  t 
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defy  any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  to  do 
their  duty  to  the  public  without  incurring 
that  charge.  But  let  me  tell  those  Gentle- 
men who  care  about  it  that  it  means  in 
point  of  fact  nothing — or  anything  or  no- 
thing at  all,  as  the  case  may  be.  Some- 
times, when  it  suits  them  to  do  so,  Gentle- 
men feel  highly  indignant  at  the  charge — 
sometimes  they  treat  it  with  the  contempt 
it  deserves.  They  are  indignant  when  it 
suits  their  purpose  to  give  that  tone  to  the 
debate;  but,  I  say,  to  be  called  factious  on 
this  occasion,  is  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people — at  all  events, 
it  will  be  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  this 
Metropolis  to  oppose  your  leaving  the  Chair. 
Certainly  the  Government  cannot  object  to 
that  course — for  tliat  is  the  simple  straight- 
forward and  candid  way  of  meetingthe  ques- 
tion. We  do  not  want  your  Budget,  nor  do 
we  want  you.  And  the  peculiar  position  in 
which  the  House  is  placed,  arises  from  this 
circumstance — ^that  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
told  you  that  he  wishes  to  stand  or  fall  by 
each  and  every  one  .of  his  Resolutions. 
What  is  the  use,  then,  of  going  into  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  the 
Resolution  for  increasing  the  House  duty  ? 
Suppose  you  carry  that — there  are  other 
propositions  which  will  be  equally  opposed 
^and  you  tell  us  that  if  you  break  down 
in  one  of  them,  you  intend  to  resign.  All 
our  time,  therefore,  in  discussing  this  Re- 
solution will  have  been  wasted  and  thrown 
away.  Why  not,  then,  take  the  decision 
at  once  on  the  question  of  Mr.  Speaker's 
leaving  the  Chair  ?  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  I  shall  be  accused  of  it,  but  I  intend 
no  offence  or  insult  to  any  one  by  my 
proposition.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  will  be 
insulted  I  cannot  help  it.  If  they  will  say 
their  feelings  are  outraged,  it  is  no  fault  of 
mine ;  that  is  not  my  object.  I  have  only 
to  carry  out  that  for  which  I  rose — to  bring 
the  present  question  to  as  speedy  an  issue 
as  possible.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Westminster  (Sir  J.  Shelley)  has  aban- 
doned his  Motion  for  postponing  the  Go- 
vernment propositions  until  after  Christmas. 
Perhaps  he  has  had  an  intimation  from  his 
constituents  that  that  course  would  not  be 
satisfactory  to  them,  and  he  has  fortunately- 
abandoned  it.  He  has  been  told  most 
likely  that  they  had  quite  enough  bills  to 
bother  them  at  Christmas  without  being 
kept  in  suspense  about  this  Government 
Bill,  and  as  to  what  the  654  Gentlemen 
who  sat  in  that  House  meant  to  do  about 
it.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  does 
Mr.  T.  Duncomb^ 


not  give  any  equivalent  to  the  country  for 
the  House  duty  he  proposes  to  double 
besides  carrying  it  down  to  the  10/.  house- 
holders. As  regards  this  class,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  the  Metropolis. 
The  houses  generally  in  London  are  all 
above  10^.  a  year ;  but  the  proposed  ex- 
tension will  include  many  houses  betweea 
10^  and  20Z.  a  year;  and  I  understand 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
taken  the  lOl.  householders  because  they 
possessed  the  franchise — that  I  believe  ia 
the  basis  of  his  calculation — and  applying 
this  House  tax  to  them  all  at  the  same 
time  that  he  doubles  it  in  amount,  estimates 
that  it  will  produce  only  a  few  thousands 
a  year  over  what  was  derived  from  the 
old  Window  tax.  Now  I  am  told,  and  I 
believe  on  very  good  authority,  that  it  will 
produce  very  considerably  more  than  that. 
Estimating  it  by  the  franchise,  there  are 
many  thousands  who  cannot  have  been 
included  in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
calculation,  but  who  will  have  to  pay  the 
tax,  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the 
revenue  derived  from  this  source  must  be 
far  greater  than  was  derived  from  the 
Window  tax.  Take  the  city  of  York, 
which  now  pays  5,0001,  a  year  to  the 
House  duty ;  under  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment it  will  pay  7,500^.  What  equivalent 
does  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer give  to  the  lOZ.  householders  of 
York,  who  are  now  to  be  brought  in  for 
the  first  time  within  this  tax  ?  A  teacup 
full  of  tea  a  week,  or  a  pot  of  beer  a  year, 
at  the  most.  That  is  all  they  can  possibly 
get  from  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duty  or 
the  duty  on  malt  and  hops.  They  had 
rather  things  should  remain  as  they  are, 
and  their  wish  is  that  such  a  proposition 
should  not  be  entertained.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  coolly  told  them  that  the  Window 
duty  (though  I  feel  that  this  is  not  the 
time  to  go  into  details)  was  repealed  solely 
and  entirely  on  sanitary  grounds.  Now  I 
deny  that.  At  all  events,  that  repeal  was 
not  based  on  those  grounds  wholly.  The 
repeal  of  the  Window  tax  was  agitated  in 
the  Metropolis  for  thirty  years  before  it 
took  place.  It  was  objected  to,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  a  War  tax — and  though 
sanitary  grounds  were  brought  in  as  an 
argument  against  the  tax  latterly,  it  was 
only  by  way  of  makeweight.  It  was 
true  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  came 
forward  and  said,  '*  We  will  give  you  our 
assistance,  we  will  get  your  Window  tax 
off;*'  but  had  that  Commission  never 
existed,  no  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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could  have  maintained  the  tax  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  window  duty  was 
repealed  because  the  Government  of  the 
day  found  they  could  no  longer  maintain 
it — they  saw  it  dwindling  away  before 
them — I  went  with  a  deputation  to  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Halifax  (Sir  C. 
Wood),  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, on  the  subject;  and  what  did  that 
deputation  tell  him  ?  They  did  not  argue 
the  question  on  sanitary  grounds,  but  what 
they  said  to  him  was,  *'  We  do  not  mean 
to  pay  this  tax  any  longer;'*  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  saw  that  a  determined 
struggle  was  about  to  commence,  and  that 
if  the  tax  were  collected  at  all  it  must  be 
by  distraining  on  the  different  houses. 
Such  was  the  language  of  the  deputation; 
and  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
finding  it  useless  to  attempt  to  oppose 
arguments  of  that  nature,  thanked  them 
for  the  ability  with  which  they  had  argued 
the  case,  and  complimented  them  on  the 
courage  they  had  exhibited.  That  was 
really  the  ground  on  which  the  repeal  of 
the  Window  duty  was  carried,  and  not  on 
sanitary  considerations.  Well,  then,  1 
want  to  know  how  many  nights  are  we 
going  to  waste  in  discussing  these  details, 
upon  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  pledged 
himself  and  the  Government  that  they  will 
stand  or  fall  if  any  one  of  them  give  way? 
1  ask  you  who  are  against  the  Income  tax, 
but  favourable  perhaps  to  the  House  duty, 
why  are  we  to  wade  through  this  discussion 
on  the  House  duty,  when  perhaps  we  shall, 
after  all,  support  you  in  defeating  the  In- 
come tax?  Why  should  we  thus  waste 
the  time  of  the  House  in  what  in  that  case 
will  be  a  useless  discussion  ?  With  regard 
to  the  reduction  of  the  Malt  and  Hop  duties 
also,  I  very  much  doubt  if  you  (the  Govern- 
ment) are  strong  enough  to  carry  that. 
This  I  know,  that  a  very  strenuous  opposi- 
tion will  be  offered  to  that  proposition ;  and 
if  that  opposition  should  succeed — as  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  it  will — what 
excuse  shall  wo  have  to  offer  to  the  coun- 
try for  having  wasted  night  after  night  in 
debating  whether  or  not  the  House  duty 
should  be  doubled  ?  Therefore,  Sir,  I  say, 
the  way  in  which  the  question  will  be  best 
understood  by  the  public  is  as  I  pro- 
pose— ^that  is,  that  the  objection  should 
be  taken  at  once,  and  the  vote  of  the 
House  taken  on  the  question  of  your  leav- 
ing the  Chair,  as  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence not  only  in  the  present  Administra- 
tion, but  in  the  proposterous  Budget  which 
VOL.  CXXIII.    [third  series.] 


was  laid  before  us  a  week  ago.  I  can  only 
say,  from  the  representations  which  have 
been  made  to  me,  and  the  agitation  which 
I  know  is  going  on,  that  I  believe  if  the 
Government  persevere  with  this  Budget, 
or  if  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  so 
insane,  so  dead  to  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
as  to  sanction  it,  they  will  in  so  doing  be 
entering  upon  a  course  of  agitation  and 
creating  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  dissatis- 
faction in  the  country  which  will  be  far  less 
easily  allayed  than  excited.  It  is  on  these 
grounds.  Sir,  if  I  can  find  any  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  will  divide  with  me  against 
your  leaving  the  Chair,  that  I  shall  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  on  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  WALTER  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  T.  Buncombe)  persevered 
in  his  Amendment,  and  divided  the  House 
upon  it,  he  should  be  very  happy  to  divide 
with  him,  not  putting  the  question,  how- 
ever, upon  the  harsher  ground  of  '*  No 
confidence,"  but  on  the  more  charitable 
footing,  that  if  the  right  hon.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  resolved  upon  com- 
mitting an  act  of  suicide,  he  should  have 
a  little  more  time  for  repentance.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  run  together  a 
string  of  Resolutions  which  had  no  more 
to  do  with  one  another  than  chalk  with 
cheese.  If  the  House  was  called  upon  to 
discuss  them  as  they  stood,  a  more  miscel- 
laneous debate  would  never  have  been 
heard  within  those  walls.  He  denied  that 
there  was  any  sort  of  necessity  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  compel  the  House 
to  a  vote  of  confidence  or  no  confidence  in 
such  a  case  as  this.  There  was  no  deficit 
to  make  up,  as  when  Sir  Robert  Peel 
came  down  to  the  House  in  1842,  yet  the 
first  thing  the  right  hou.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  did  was  to  propose  an  increase 
of  taxation.  He  (Mr.  Walter)  demanded 
that  a  case  should  first  be  mado  out  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  that  increase  of 
taxation.  For  himself,  he  had  no  abstract 
objection  to  a  House  tax,  and  he  did  not 
scruple  to  say  that,  were  an  increase  of 
taxation  really  necessary,  he  should,  with- 
out paying  the  slightest  attention  to  any 
clamours  outside,  vote  for  such  a  House 
Tax  as  might  be  requisite;  but  to  the  ut- 
terly unnecessary  and  uncalled-for  reduc- 
tion of  the  Malt  duties  he  was  decidedly 
opposed.  He  had  never  met  with  an  in- 
telligent farmer  who  considered  that  either 
he  or  the  public  at  large  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  removal  of  that  tax;  he  did 
not  know  whether  the  fanners  of  Oxford- 
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thire  were  more  stupid  than  the  rest  of 
their  profession  were  assumed  to  be;  hut, 
being  a  landowner  himself,  and  having 
frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with 
farmers,  he  could  repeat  that  he  had  never 
found  an  intelligent  farmer  who  felt  that 
the  repeal  of  the  Matt  tax  would  do  him 
any  tangible  service.  He  should  certainly, 
as  he  had  before  said,  divide  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury,  if  he  persevered  in 
taking  the  sense  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ALGOCK  said,  he  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  voting  against  the  proposition 
for  increasiDg  the  House  tax,  though  he 
should  have  some  doubts  on  the  subject  if 
he  thought  it  would  endanger  the  proposed 
reduction  of  the  Tea  duties.      That  was 
an  undeniable  proposition,  and  he  believed 
there  was  no  man  in  the  country  but  must 
approve  of  it.     He  did  not,  however,  see 
tjbat  it  was  at  all  necessary  to  postpone  the 
question  of  the  House  tax  until  the  qnea* 
tion  of  the  Tea  duties  and  the  Malt  duties 
was  considered.      For  his  own   part  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  accept  the  offer  to 
remit  one-half  the  Malt  duty  as  an  ear- 
nest that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would,  as  soon  as  porsible,  abolish  it  alto- 
gether.    He  thought  the  country  owed  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  having  been  bold  and  honest 
enough  to  propose  the  reduction  of  the  Tea 
and  the  Malt  duties.     He  differed  altoge* 
ther  from  those  who  contended  that  no  be- 
nefit would  be  derived  from  the  repeal  of 
half  the  Malt  duty.      He  looked  upon  that 
reduction  as  a  boon,  not  only  to  the  eon* 
sumer,  but  to  the  landed  interest  also. 
Was  it  not  monstrous  that  5.000,000/. 
should  be  derived  from  taxes  on  the  bever- 
age of  the  people  ?     And  yet  it  was  said 
that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  would  be 
no  boon  to  the  landed  interest.     It  was 
preposterous  to  say  that  the  farmers  and 
landowners  of  England,  when  they  were 
brought  into  competition  with  all  the  world 
— with  all  the  soils  and  all  the  climates  of  the 
world — should  continue  to  be  subject  to  a 
tax  equal  to  500  or  600  per  cent  on  all  the 
barley  land  of  the  country.     The  amount 
which  every  man  growing  barley  paid  in 
the  shape  of  the  Malt  tax  was  equal,  on 
the  average,  to  52.  an  acre,  and  yet  hon. 
Gentlemen,  who  ought  to  know  better,  aU 
*  leged  that  there  was  no  olijection  to  it  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers.     It  had  been  said 
that  the  consumer  paid  the  tax,  but  did  it 
therefore  follow  that  it  was  no  disadvan- 
tage to  tho  producer?     Suppose  3«.  or  4«. 
a  ton  was  put  upon  coals  in  the  shape  of  a 
Mr.  Walter 


tax,  though  no  doubt  it  would  be  paid  bj 
the  consumer  in  the  end,  would  it  not  be 
considered  a  grievance  by  the  ooalownera  ? 
The  people  would  never  stand  a  duty  of 
is.  or  is.  a  ton  on  coal,  and  the  prodacer 
and  consumer  would  equally  suffer  by  m 
diminution  of  demand.  He  said  thet  it 
was  right  to  give  so  great  a  boon  ae  a  re- 
duced duty  en  tea  and  malt,  but  there  waa 
no  necessity  in  his  opinion  to  double  the 
House  Duty.  Why  did  they  not  adc^ 
the  proposition  of  the  hen*  Member  tov 
Lambeth  (Mr.  W.  Williams),  and  plaee  a 
Probate  and  Legacy  du^  on  real  pro*- 
perty,  which  would  produce  a  revenue  of 
1,000,000{.?  Why  did  not  the  Govera- 
ment  carry  out  the  Income  Tax  to  the 
whole  income  of  the  country  without  re- 
servation? That  tax  was  now  only  ooU 
lected  on  190,000.000/.,  whereas  the  in- 
come  of  the  country  was  400,000,000/., 
the  tax  upon  which,  if  levied  at  3  per  cent, 
would  amount  to  12,000.000/.  instead  of 
5,000,000/.,  as  now.  He  (Mr.  Aleock) 
would  have  the  Income  Tax  go  down  at 
low  as  the  man  at  12«.  a  week,  who  would 
be  glad  to  compound  for  the  payment  of  it 
by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  of  50  per  cent, 
which  was  now  levied  on  suoh  necessities 
as  tea,  sugar,  soap,  and  tebaeco*  Why 
not  carry  out  the  Income  tax,  not  only  to 
part  but  to  the  whole  of  the  property  of 
Ireland  ?  He  was  sure  the  Gentlemen  of 
Ireland  would  not  condescend  not  to  pay 
that  tax  in  a  fair  proportion,  when  it  waa 
imposed  on  every  man  who  earned  as  small 
a  sum  as  12«.  a  week.  He  also  thought 
that  the  duty  on  tobacco,  which  was  now 
from  1,000/.  to  1,200/.  per  cent,  and  which 
caused  so  much  smuggling,  and  actuallj 
was  the  cause  of  3,0()0  persons  being  sen* 
tenced  to  imprisonment  between  1843  and 
1845.  should  be  reduced  to  1#.  His  own 
belief  was.  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
55,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco  imported  waa 
smuggled.  He  thanked  the  House  for  the 
hearing  they  had  given  him,  and  all  he 
wished  to  press  on  the  House  was,  that 
there  should  be  a  reduction  of  the  dutiea 
on  tea  and  on  malt,  and  that  the  roTenue 
should  be  kept  up  by  greatly  e<iendiog  the 
Income  Tax. 

Sir  EPWARD  BULWBR  LYTTON  j 
Sir,  I  shall  not  fbllow  the  him.  GentlemaA 
who  has  just  sat  down  through  all  the 
points  on  which  he  has  touched.  It  ia 
true  that  the  whole  Budget  is  indirect^ 
open  to  our  oonsideratioa;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  touch  upon  thoae 
parta  on  whioh  the  House  ai^agffcei^siM^ 
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for  instance,  as  the  measitreB  oonneoted 
with  the  colonial  or  the  shipping  interest^ 
which  other  Geotlemen  are  far  more  com-' 
peteni  to  disensB  than  I  am.  With  respect 
to  the  income  and  property  tax,  to  which 
reference  has  heen  made  by  the  hofi.  Gen-* 
tleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  the  qttestion 
is  so  large  in  itself,  and  h j  the  Amendment 
of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Memher  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Hnme),  it  is  become  so  complicated, 
hj  a  Tariety#  not  of  details  merely,  but  of 
principies,  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  dis- 
•oss  the  question  fairly,  and  it  nrast  be  left 
to  some  later  occasion,  specially  set  apart 
for  the  pnrpo8e4  But,  as  in  the  meanwhile 
the  principal  objection  to  the  Gorernment 
measmre  in  regai^  to  this  tax  relates  to  the 
extensioB  of  its  area,  it  may  be  well  fof 
the  ooimtry  to  be  aware  that  my  right  hon, 
Friend  tber  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
06  far  as  the  extension  of  the  area  is  con- 
oerned,  has  acted  not  in  horsh^  but  in  miti- 
gated conformity  wHh  aH  the  most  valuable 
eridence  whieb  was  giren  before  the  Oom- 
■Ittee  on  the  Property  tax;  and  he  also) 
ikrts,  as  far  as'  that  extension  is  concerned, 
k  eenfomnty  with  the  suggestions  of  that 
unquestioned  champion  of  the  industrious 
dasses,  my  ben.  Friend  the  Member  fof 
Montrose.  But  I  shall  not  enter  into  that 
qfiwsiion  to-night,  nor  into  that  question 
which  has  been  raieed  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)^  bow  far  tive  speech 
&t  Mr.  Pitt  Can  hyduee  this  Honse  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  fraud  upon  income  derived 
from  the  property  of  the  fundholder  to  di- 
niinieh  the  i$at  upon  income  derived  from 
profits.  I  take  H  for  granted  that  the  mo- 
yorHy  of  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of 
^  ther  fiotme,  as  well  as  Gentlemen  on  this 
^  side,  are  agreed  npon  this,  that  you  can  so 
hmger  tax  m  the  same  proportion  an  in- 
come which  a  nuui,  withont  any  fuxAt  of  his 
Own,  may  lose  in  a  moment,  and  income 
which  is  derived  from  capital  which  a  man 
ev^)ys  for  his  life,  and  which  he  may  be- 
qoeath  to  his  children.  But  then,  let  me 
si^gost  for  a  smgle  moment  this  serious 
eonnderotion  to  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hou8&-^for  we  heard  the  other  night 
speeehes  from  two  Gentlemen  so  pre-emi^ 
nent  in  this  House  that  one  or  other  of 
them  most  be  a  leading  Member  in  any 
Administration  which  may  feplace  the  pre- 
sent-^I  mean  ikie  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
(Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
•f  Oxford,  in  which  be  declared  that  the  very 
distinction  which  yon  desire  to  enforce  was 
apoeiiiradiBhoDef^;aiidlhe  q^eeehof  the 


noble  Lord  the  Member  for  London  (LoM 
John  Russell),  in  which  he  declared  his  ap<- 
prehension  of  the  great  dangers  that  would 
accrue  if  we  depart  from  those  principles 
of  the  income  tax  that  have  been  establish-^ 
ed  by  successive  Parilaments.  This  is  mat^ 
tor  for  grave  reflection,  and  may  suggest  to 
Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House  how 
far  by  their  present  vote  it  may  be  desira- 
hie  to  destroy  the  first  Government  which 
has  ventured  to  establish  a  distinction  so  im- 
portant to  the  industrial  portion  of  oui'  con* 
stituencies^  and  to  abandon  that  principle  td 
the  hostile  feelings,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  un- 
certain mercies  and  divided  counsels,  of  the 
Gentlemen  who  may  succeed  them.  And 
now  I  shall  come  to  the  main  question 
before  the  House,  namely,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  indirect  duties  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  reduce,  in  connexion  with  the 
house  tax,  which  it  is  proposed  to  double. 
Sir,  if  any  philanthropist  desired  to 
confer  some  special  boon  upon  the  indus- 
trious classes,  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  malt  and  tea  are  precisely  those  which 
he  wonld  select)  and  though  I  have  seen  it 
stated  in  some  quarters  that  it  would  be 
better  to  prefer  the  reduction  of  some  other 
excise  duties  than  that  on  malt,  such  as 
the  excise  duties  on  paper  ot  soap,  yet 
that  is  said  now  by  the  very  parties  who 
have  ail  along  up  to  this  period  contended 
that  the  first  articles  to  be  selected  for  re- 
duction ought  to  be  those  affecting  the 
physical  sustenance  of  the  people.  Now, 
thongh  certain  learned  men  have  gravely 
hiformed  us  that  sawdust  may  be  made  a 
very  nutritious  substitute  for  potatoes,  yet 
I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  induce  the  people  to  eat  paper 
or  soap.  It  was  said,  most  forcibly,  in 
a  former  debate,  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  that  "  from  whatever  source  you 
derive  your  revenue,  you  ought  not  to  raise 
it  from  the  beverage  of  the  working  man 
and  the  middle  classes.  The  question  \i 
one  which  affects  the  whole  population. 
Ton  have  cheap  meat  and  cheap  bread, 
why  should  you  not  also  have  cheap  beer  V 
These  are  sentiments  worthy  of  the  bene- 
volence of  my  hon.  and  respected  Friend. 
But  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  cannot 
afford  to  be  actuated  by  benevolence  alone, 
he  must  indulge  his  philanthropy  only  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  political  economy  j 
and,  therefore,  in  the  selection  of  duties 
for  reduction,  he  must  look  to  those  which 
press  most  Open  the  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial energies  of  the  country,  and  the 
removal  of  which  wlB  tend  most  to  the  f  e- 
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prodnction  of  national  wealth,  and  therefore 
he  selects  the  tea  duties  because  a  reduc- 
tion of  those  duties  tends  at  least  to  aug- 
ment our  trade  with  China,  and  to  promote 
the  interchange  of  our  goods.  Directly 
the  reduction  of  this  tax  is  a  henefit  to  the 
consumer,  while  indirectly  it  benefits  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool,  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  the  country,  and  we, 
the  country  Gentlemen,  sincerely  rejoice 
to  think  80.  Now  let  us  in  the  same 
manner  look  at  the  malt  tax,  because, 
though  it  is  not  directly  before  the  House, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  hear  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham,  and 
the  cheers  with  which  it  was  received,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  read  what  has  been  said 
and  written  out  of  doors  upon'  the  subject, 
without  perceiving  that  it  is  the  reduction 
of  the  malt  tax,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  doubling  of  the  house  duty,  which  is 
now  prominently  before  the  minds  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  Let  us  see,  then,  if 
the  reduction  of  the  malt  duties  does  not 
proceed  upon  precisely  the  same  principle 
as  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  tea.  I 
grant  that  we  shall  not  obtain  anything 
like  a  proportionate  advantage  from  the 
reduction  of  half  the  malt  tax  that  would 
accrue  from  its  total  repeal.  I  grant  that 
we  shall  still  retain  the  costly  and  vexatious 
machinery  of  the  excise  restrictions,  and 
that  by  retaining  half  the  tax  you  will 
still  cripple  the  farmer  in  the  direction 
of  his  capital,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
malt,  whether  for  fattening  his  cattle  or 
for  brewing  his  own  beer.  But  what  then? 
It  is  still  a  bold  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  is  so,  considering  the  state  of  the  re- 
venue, and  considering  the  feelings  of  Gen- 
tlemen on  this  side  of  the  House,  who 
never  desire  to  forget  the  claims  and  in- 
terests of  other  parties.  But  I  frankly  tell 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  so  long  as  a  revenue  is 
drawn  from  this  duty,  so  long  as  the  farmer 
is  impeded  in  the  direction  of  his  industry 
and  capital,  so  long,  hon.  Gentlemen  may 
rely  upon  it,  will  the  country  party  endea- 
vour to  obtain  for  the  farmer,  through  the 
means  of  free  trade,  fair  and  impartial 
justice.  Still,  while  I  admit  this  to  the  hon. 
.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  North  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  and  while  I  agree  with  his 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  total  repeal  of  the 
malt  duty,  I  would  remind  him  that  a 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  this  tax  so  far 
lessens  the  great  financial  difficulty  of  get- 
ting rid  of  it  altogether.  But  even  sup- 
pose you  were  to  doubt  the  benefit  of  the 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton 


reduction  of  this  tax  to  the  farmer,  surely 
no  one  will  be  absurd  enough  to  deny  that 
the  reduction  of  this  tax  by  one  half  will 
cheapen  the  price  of  beer  —  that  no 
monopoly  of  the  brewers  can  altogether 
defeat  this  intention  of  the  Legislature,  in 
the  face  of  public  opinion — and  that  if  they 
should  attempt  to  do  so,  it  would  only  unite 
all  parties  in  favour  of  an  alteration  in  the 
system  of  licensing.  I  remember  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Bass),  who  is  a 
great  practical  authority  on  this  stthject^ 
and  who  is  the  great  reformer  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  British  ale,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, brought  forward  a  Motion  for  a  re- 
daction of  the  half  of  this  tax,  and  he 
rested  his  whole  case  on  the  argument— 
which  he  accompanied  with  his  own  per- 
sonal guarantee  as  an  eminent  brewer — 
that  the  reduction  of  the  half  of  this  tax 
would  give  good  beer  to  the  people  at  a 
more  moderate  price.  I  myself,  since  the 
Budget,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  persons  eminent  in  the  trade,  and 
their  calculation  is  that  a  reduction  in  the 
tax  would  cause  a  reduction  in  the  retail 
price  of  superior  beer  to  the  extent  of  a 
penny  a  quart.  ["Oh,  oh!"]  Well,  but  I 
have  a  right  to  my  calculation,  if  you  have 
a  right  to  yours,  and  do  not  forget  your  own 
arguments  with  regard  to  the  com  laws. 
You  said,  < '  we  do  not  pretend  to  fix  the  point 
to  which  the  price  of  bread  will  be  reduced 
by  the  repeal :  all  we  can  do  is  to  legislate 
so  that  our  legislation  ought  to  reduce  the 
price."  The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  malt, 
therefore,  is  the  same  in  principle  with  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea.  It  is  in- 
tended directly  as  a  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  indirectly  as  a  benefit  to  the 
farmer,  just  as  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  tea  is  intended  directly  as  a  benefit  to 
the  consumer,  and  indirectly  as  a  benefit 
to  the  merchant  and  manufacturer;  and  in 
order  to  see  how  far  this  reduction  will 
benefit  the  farmer,  I  shall  read  to  the 
House  a  short  extract  from  that  great 
finance  and  free-trade  authority,  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch.  He  states  that  though  the  malt  tax 
falls  directly  upon  the  consumer,  "still,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted,  that  indirect- 
ly it  is  an  especial  injury  to  the  agricultur- 
ist;" and  he  says,  "Suppose  a  high  duty 
were  laid  upon  calicoes  and  broad  cloths, 
it  would  fall  upon  the  consumer,  but  not 
the  less  it  would  be  a  serious  injury  to  the 
manufacturer.  In  point  of  fact,  a  duty  of 
3id,  per  yard  was  imposed  previous  to  the 
year  1831  upon  printed  cottons;  it  fell 
directly  upon  the  consumer,  but  indirectlj 
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it  was  60  injurious  to  the  manufacturers, 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  well-founded 
representations,  the  duty,  which  produced 
600,0002.,  was  repealed,  and  the  results 
haYe  heen  sufficient  to  testify  to  the  policy 
of  that  measure.  The  case  of  malt  is  pre- 
cisely analogous,  and  may  be  stated  to  show 
that  the  injuries  produced  by  a  duty  on 
cotton  may,  mutatis  mutandis,  be  applied 
to  describe  the  injuries  produced  by  a  duty 
on  malt."  Now,  it  may  be  said  that  all 
this  goes  to  prove  the  adyantages  of  a  total 
repeid  of  the  malt  tax;  but  subsequently 
Mr.  M'Culloch,  despairing  of  the  total  re- 
peal, suggests  the  very  measure  that  is  now 
before  the  House,  namely,  a  reduction  of 
one-half  the  duty.  But,  because  this  ques- 
tion is  accompanied  indirectly  with  benefit 
to  the  farmer,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
double  house  tax,  we  are  told  that  this  is  a 
question  of  town  against  country.  No, 
Sir,  it  IS  a  question  of  free  trade  against 
restriction :  it  is  a  question  whether  you 
will  attempt  to  lower  the  price  of  an  article 
of  popular  subsistence — ^whether  you  will 
remove  a  check  which  operates  directly 
against  an  important  branch  of  the  industry 
of  the  country — and  it  is  accompanied  with 
a  direct  tax  which  would  be  fair  and  just, 
and  as  such  is  recommended  by  all  political 
economists,  even  if  it  were  not  accompanied 
with  any  reduction  of  the  malt  tax  at  all. 
But  I  suspect  that  what  deprives  this  re- 
duction in  the  duty  on  malt  of  all  merit  in 
the  eyes  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  is  the 
very  reason  that  should  induce  them  to 
support  it,  namely,  because  it  removes 
some  weight  from  that  class  which  has  the 
most  cause  to  dread  competition.  1  fear 
that  if  the  measure  proposed  inflicted  some 
new  hardships  on  the  agriculturists,  and 
gave  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  a  new 
triumph  of  class  and  party — and  if  all 
the  agriculturists  were  therefore  combined 
against  them,  we  should  hear  of  nothing 
but  the  selfishness  of  squires  and  farmers, 
who  refused  to  cheapen  the  price  of  beer  for 
the  benefit  of  their  poor  countrymen .  Bet- 
ter at  once  support  the  doctrine  that  be- 
cause the  farmer  contends  that  he  is  suffer- 
ing partial  distress,  therefore  he  is  not  to 
be  impartially  relieved;  that  because  in 
the  cultivation*  of  wheat  he  is  subjected 
to  unrestricted  competition,  therefore  his 
industry  is  to  be  fettered  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  barley.  And  what  is  this 
grain  thus  selected  for  fiscal  harass- 
ment and  discouragement?  Why,  the 
grain  which,  above  lUl  others,  is  adapted  to 


the  climate  and  soil  of  this  country.  In 
wheat  we  are  equalled,  perhaps  excelled, 
by  other  countries — in  barley  we  are  un- 
rivalled; and  this  article  in  which  we  are 
unrivalled  is  the  very  one  which  you 
specially  select  for  impediments  in  the 
employment  of  industry  in  its  most  pro- 
fitable channel.  This  is  more  than  an 
injury  to  the  farmer — it  is  more  than  a 
grievance  to  the  consumer — it  is  a  per- 
verse and  elaborate  rejection  of  one  of  the 
most  fertile  sources  of  national  wealth 
which  Providence  has  conferred  upon  this 
country.  If  hon.  Gentlemen  do  not  object 
to  the  malt  tax  considered  in  itself,  what 
is  it  to  which  they  do  object  ?  You  say 
you  object  to  the  house  tax  being  doubled 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers;  but  that  is 
simply  to  say  that  you  object  to  the  fur- 
ther extension  of  free  trade  when  it 
operates  against  the  other  classes  whom 
you  represent.  What  is  it  you  object  to 
in  the  house  tax  ?  Do  you  object  to  the 
tax  itself  ?  You  cannot  do  that,  because 
it  is  a  tax  which  has  been  speciolly  select- 
ed by  all  authorities  on  the  subject  as  a 
tax  which  they  would  recommend  for  al- 
most indefinite  extension.  Mr.  Mill  says, 
that  of  all  possible  taxes  a  house  tax  is  one 
of  the  fairest,  because  it  falls  upon  a  man 
in  proportion  to  his  expenditure ;  and 
Mr.  M'GuUoch,  almost  anticipating  the 
measure  now  before  the  House,  years  ago 
advised  that  we  should  commute  the  tea 
duties,  the  more  obnoxious  excise  duties, 
nay,  half  the  malt  tax — what  for  ? — for  a 
tax  upon  houses;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time 
when  the  window  duties  were  still  in  ex- 
istence. The  only  point  worthy  of  con- 
sideration is  that  which  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  Member.  But  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  Williams) 
suggests  that  instead  of  the  house  tax 
we  ought  to  impose  the  legacy  duties 
upon  realised  property.  Now  I  frankly 
own  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
feeling  out  of  doors  on  this  subject  is  so 
strong,  and  partly  so  reasonable,  that  if 
you  are  to  continue  these  duties  at  all, 
sooner  or  later  they  must  be  applied  to  all 
descriptions  of  property.  I  grant  that; 
but  then  in  return  1  think  you  will  grant 
me  thi^-— that  the  question  is,  which  is 
the  best  tax  of  the  two  ?  and  I  think  I 
shall  show  that  on  sound  financial  prin- 
ciples the  tax  which  yoa  propose  i§  infi- 
nitely more  objectionable  in  itself  than  the 
house  tax.  All  political  economists,  and 
indeed  all  educated  men,  agree  that  taxes 
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ought  to  fall,  not  upon  capital,  but  upon 
expenditure.  When  a  tax  falls  upon  ex- 
penditure, jou  supply  a  stimulus  to  the 
person  paying  it  to  make  it  up  in  some 
other  way;  but  when  the  tax  falls  on  capi^ 
taU  that  stimulus  is  not  given,  the  tax  is 
not  made  up,  and  the  loss  is  one  which 
falls  upon  the  yery  wealth  of  the-  nation. 
But  of  all  taxes  upon  capital,  that  which 
directly  •  taxes  capital  itself  is  the  worst; 
and,  therefore,  Mr.  Ricardo  singles  out  the 
legacy  duty  for  unqualified  condemnation. 
His  argument,  if  I  remember  right,  is 
somewhat  this :  *'  Suppose  I  have  a  legacy 
of  1,000Z.,  and  the  State  takes  100^.  from 
me  in  the  shape  of  a  legacy  duty;  I  should 
only  consider  that  I  have  received  9002., 
and  I  have  no  particular  motive  to  make 
up  the  loss  by  lessening  my  expenditure. 
But  if  I  have  received  a  legacy  of  1,000{., 
and  100{.  is  taken  away  in  a  variety  of 
other  taxes,  such  as  a  tax  on  house,  ser- 
vants, horses,  wine,  be,  in  all  probability 
I  shall  decrease  my  expenditure  to  that 
amount,  and  so  the  national  wealth  will 
remain  unimpaired."  So  that,  this  tax 
being  bad  id  principle — bad  on  aU  the  prin- 
ciples relied  on  by  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site— surely  it  is  wise  not  to  increase  that 
tax  to  such  an  extent  as  that  it  can  never 
be  taken  off  from  the  national  revenue. 
Besides,  it  is  obviously  unjust  to  Inflict  this 
new  burthen  on  land  and  real  property 
until  you  have  first  taken  off  all  the  stamp 
duties  that  at  present  press  unequally  on 
the  transfer  of  that  description  of  pro- 
perty. For  landowners  are  not,  as  a  class, 
those  great  leviathans  they  have  been  re- 
presented. On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
proved  in  statistical  evidence  that  the 
average  income  of  all  the  landed  proprie- 
tors of  the  kingdom  amounts  only  to  1501. 
a  jear;  and  as  this  average  includes  all 
the  great  landholders,  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  a  great  many  landowners  whose 
incomes  are  much  below  that  average. 
Therefore  a  legacy  duty  on  these  small 
properties  would  necessitate  sale  or  mort- 
gage; and  the  abolition  of  the  stamp  duties 
must  in  common  justice  accompany  the  im- 
position of  the  legacy  duty.  So,  then,  you 
see  that  these  operate  against  your  substi- 
tute of  the  legacy  duty,  or  level  first  the 
objections  to  all  legacy  duties  whatsoever, 
and  next  the  necessity  of  first  abolishing  all 
•tamp  duties  on  the  transfer  of  that  pro- 
perty in  particular;  while  the  house  tax 
is  one  which  political  economists  approve 
in  itself,  and  can  be  adopted  as  a  single 
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proposition  on  its  own  meritd.  Bui  yon 
object  to  the  extension  of  the  area.  Yet 
no  man  can  deny  that  the  same  prineiple 
which  you  apply  to  the  income  and  pro- 
perty tax  you  must  apply  in  a  still  more 
rigid  manner  to  the  tax  on  houaee.  The 
only  exemptions  you  can  allow  are  the 
classes  who  live  on  the  wages  of  anskiUed 
labour;  the  only  limit  should  be  that  aft 
which  it  becomes  unsafe  or  impossible  to 
collect  the  tax.  But  then  we  are  told 
that  the  tax  will  interfere  with  the  elective 
franchise.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  grave  eon^ 
sideration;  but  there  is  a  consideration 
before  the  House  which  is  still  more  grave» 
and  it  is  this — the  lOl,  householders  now 
form  a  large  portion  of  the  electoral  con- 
stituency, and  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
danger  if  a  class  which  exercises  so  great  an 
influence  on  all  the  taxation  of  this  House, 
is  itself  altogether  exempted  from  the  tax- 
ation which  it  has  the  power  of  infiictuig 
upon  other  classes.  Now,  if  the  Heose 
should  resolve  to  sanction  and  enforoe 
such  a  principle  as  this  exemption  by  a 
deliberate  vote,  they  will  affirm  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  the  old  republics  were  first 
corrupted  and  then  destroyed;  they  will 
sanction  a  principle  which  justifies  the 
people  of  France  in  preferring  an  abso- 
lute monarch  to  the  workings  of  an  unre* 
strained  democracy;  and  that  principle  is 
the  confiscation  of  property— confiscation 
for  the  benefit  of  numbers.  And  now, 
one  word  for  the  fanner.  I  wish  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  would  dismiss  altogether 
from  their  minds  the  spectre  of  compen- 
sation; for  if  oompensatioo  were  sought 
for  by  the  reduction  of  half  the  dutiea  on 
malt,  it  would  indeed  be  a  miserable  dole, 
altogether  unworthy  the  House  of  Ooev 
mens.  But  itill  the  relief  would  be  real, 
though  I  grant  it  would  not  be  large;  it 
would  be  a  real  and  practicable  relief  to 
agriculture,  and  that  I  will  show  if  the 
House  go  into  Committee  on  the  subject. 
But  it  is  not  always  the  amount  of  relief 
given,  but  the  mode  and  spirit  in  which  it 
is  offered,  that  allays  dissatisfaction,  and 
reconciles  those  who  suffer  from  the  oriaea 
which  the  changes  in  our  national  policy 
sometimes  oompel  classes  to  undergo.  We 
feel  this  when  we  have  to  deal  with  Ire- 
land; one  Government  ean  often  do  veiy 
little  more  for  that  country  than  another; 
but  it  is  the  anmus  in  which  the  offers 
'  of  relief  are  made^-the  desire  to  do  some* 
thing-p-that  makes  all  the  diffbrenoa  be- 
Itween  the  Qovemmenl  which  the  Iridi 
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p|M>p1e  are  prepared  to  approve/  and  the 
GoTemment  which  they  are  prepared  to 
detest.    So  it  is  in  England.    All  men  are 

Kremed  by  their  feelings  as  w^ll  as  their 
;erests.  Men  are  not  leather  bags  or 
strong  boxes — but  liting  beings,  with 
hearts  in  their  bosoms  and  blood  in  their 
teins — ^who  can  appreciate  kind  intentions 
as  well  as  resent  the  systematic  disdain  of 
their  complaints.  I  entreat  you,  then, 
not  to  treat  the  British  farmers  as  if 
they  were  your  enemies.  You  are  not 
political  economists  only — you  are  poli- 
ticians— ^you  are  English  statesmen;  and 
even  supposing  that  the  distress  of  the 
farmers  is  exaggerated — suppose  that  the 
farmers  are  the  only  persona  in  the  world 
who  never  kndw  whether  their  pockets  are 
fiill  or  empty>  still  you  cannot  deny  that 
they  believe  they  are  distressed  — they 
assert  that  they  have  been  injured,  and 
that  impression  tends  to  produce  disaffec- 
tion I  I  put  it  to  you  whether  it  would 
not  be  wise  and  politic  to  remove  the  im* 
pression  which  alienates  your  countrymen 
from  the  laws.  And  what  is  this  class  ? 
Why,  that  in  which  you  have  hitherto 
found,  in  times  of  danger  and  in  case  of 
war,  that  cheap  defence  of  nations  which 
consists  in  the  ancient  loyaUy  and  the  love 
of  the  native  soil.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
removal  of  disaffection  can  be  purchased  at 
too  dear  a  rate;  but  now  that  you  can  do  it 
so  cheaply,  and  strengthen  your  country  in 
the  affections  of  its  best  defenders,  how  can 
you  hesitate  to  accept  the  advantage?  ffut 
the  fact  is  that  behind  all  these  que4« 
tions  there  is  to  be  found  another  which 
forcibly  presses  itself  upon  the  considera- 
tion oip  the  House.  I  should  be  the 
laet  person  to  impute  to  hon.  Gentlemen 
a  single  factious  or  unworthy  motive; 
but  yeu  have  been  so  severe  on  the  in- 
consistency of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  this 
dde  of  the  House,  that  you  will  allow 
me  to  ask  you  respectfully  whether  con- 
dstency  of  principle,  independent  of  party, 
be  precisely  that  virtue  of  which  you  set 
us  an  example-— when,  having  first  desired 
that  we  should  recognise  free  trade  as 
the  guide  of  our  future  proceedings,  no 
sooner  is  that  concession  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment than  the  very  gravamen  of  the 
diarges  agahMt  that  Government  is  the  con- 
oeseira  it  has  made.  Surely  never  before 
were  men  who  were  in  earnest  about  a 
prineiple,  eo  tngtj  when  they  heard  that 
their  principle  was  not  to  be  opposed. 
Ton  hav^  epecialiy  Invited  the  Govern- 


ment, by  the  Resolution  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Wolverhampton,  to 
a  farther  extension  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade;  and  now  that  measures  in  that 
direction  have  been  prepared,  accompanied 
by  a  direct  tax  so  sound  in  its  principle 
that  there  is  not  a  single  political  eco- 
nomist whom  yon  can  cite  against  it, 
at  once  free  trade  is  given  up,  political 
economy  is  thrown  aside,  and  restriction 
on  industry  becomes  the  cry  of  the  towns, 
in  order  to  prevent  ftee  trade  being  car- 
ried out  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 
It  is  so  impossible  to  ascribe  all  this  to 
unworthy  or  paltry  motives,  that  I  ascribe 
it  rather  to  that  honourable  ambition  which 
induces  you  to  substitute  a  Government 
composed  of  the  men  you  prefer,  for  a  Go* 
vernment  whose  measures  you  are  com- 
pelled to  be  inconsistent  in  order  to  dis* 
approve.  Now,  one  word  with  regard  to 
myself,  for  it  applies  equally  to  Gentlemen 
on  this  side  of  the  House  whose  adhe*> 
renee  to  the  cause  of  free  trade  you  have 
somewhat  ungraciously  received.  The 
opinions  which  I  entertained  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  a  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  gradually 
estranged  me  from  a  party  to  which  I 
formerly  rendered  some  trifling  service— a 
party  in  which  I  still  recognise  not  only 
private  friends,  but  many  accomplished 
politicians  and  Btatesmen-H)f  consummate 
talents  and  experience.  But  it  was  not  on 
that  single  question  alone  that  I  transferred 
my  very  humble  support  to  the  party  and 
policy  represented  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment. I  did  not  make  that  transfer  so 
long  as  the  late  Administration  lasted.  I 
did  not  do  so  till  that  Administration-^ 
I  hope  I  may  say  so  without  offences-died 
from  its  own  exhaustion.  Not  until- the 
noble  Lord  the  late  Premier,  looking  at 
the  state  of  parties,  could  see  no  other 
person  but  Lord  Derby  to  suggest  to  Her 
Majesty  as  his  successor «— not  till,  re- 
garding the  position  of  affairs  at  home, 
still  more  the  position  of  affairs  abroad, 
I  myself  believed  that  it  might  be  for  the 
welfare  and  perhapd  for  the  safety  of 
the  country,  to  give  to  Lord  Derby's 
Government  a  fitir  and  a  cordial  trial. 
It  waa  first  to  that  trial  that  I  bounded 
my  support)  but  I  did  so  with  full  allow- 
anoe  for  all  the  difficulties  which  the.  Go- 
vernment would  have  to  encounter,  and 
a  firm  belief  that  it  would  unite  a  concilia- 
tory policy  towards  a  class  in  which  pro- 
longed distress  had  produced  a  deep-seated 
•rase  of  injilstiee,  with  that  rational  re- 
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spect  for  public  opinion  which  Lord  Derby 
frankly  expressed  so  soon  as  he  acceded 
to  office.  In  that  school  where  1  learnt 
the  meaning  of  constitutional  liberty,  it 
was  never  considered  a  disgrace  to  a  Min- 
ister of  England  to  regulate,  not  indeed 
his  private  doctrines,  but  his  political  con- 
duct, according  to  the  opinions  of  his  time. 
Nor  did  I  ever  think  I  should  hear  a  taunt 
on  the  expediency  of  bowing  to  public  opin- 
ion from  the  very  men  who  have  threatened 
to  change  the  constitution  itself  in  order  to 
bring  us  still  more  under  the  influence  of 
popular  control.  But  that  which  has  sanc- 
tioned and  confirmed  the  support  which  I 
now  tender  to  the  Government  is  not  any 
question  connected  with  agriculture ;  it  is 
not  any  party  consideration;  it  is  simply 
this — the  disposition  they  have  shown  to 
promote  geueral  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  laws,  and  for  advancing  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  1  do  not  allude 
alone  to  reforms  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
nor  to  the  programme  of  useful  measures 
announced  in  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
Speech,  nor  to  the  financial  projects  now 
before  the  House — of  which  I  sincerely 
approve — but  1  must  look  also  to  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  thd  Exche- 
quer the  other  evening.  I  see  there,  for 
the  first  time,  the  pledge  fi^om  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  for  economy  and  retrench- 
ment, in  the  implied  promise  of  large  ad- 
ministrative reform.  I  see  there  a  capa- 
city to  deal  with  the  most  complicated  of 
social  questions — ^that  connected  with  cri- 
minal punishment.  I  see  a  general  under- 
standing of  what  1  conceive  to  be  the 
great  want  of  this  time — for  1  believe  the 
great  body  of  the  intelligent  public  are  dis- 
posed to  favour  the  policy  of  a  Govern- 
ment which,  while  it  will  be  conservative 
of  the  great  principles  of  the  constitution, 
will  make  that  constitution  suffice  for  all 
purposes  of  practical  reform.  It  is  by 
measures  and  sentiments  like  these  that 
the  Government  has  shown  already  that 
they  do  not  come  into  office  as  the  exclu- 
sive advocates  of  a  single  class,  or  the  inert 
supporters  of  a  retrograde  policy.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  they  can  mitigate  the 
Bufferings  of  every  class,  whether  commer- 
cial or  agricultural,  the  more  worthy  they 
will  be  of  the  support  of  that  House  of 
Commons  to  which  every  section  of  the 
community  that  contributes  to  the  sup- 
plies has  a  right  to  come  for  the  redress 
of  grievances;  and  if  they  can  so  con- 
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trive  that  no  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity shall  be  left  excluded  from  that 
prosperity  which  is  paraded  before  our 
eyes,  the  more  they  will  unite  all  classes 
and  interests  to  co-operate  with  them  in 
that  calm  but  continuous  progress  in  which 
it  is  the  dyty  of  every  Ministry  to  maintain 
our  hereditary  place  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  European  civilisation.  Therefore,  for 
my  part,  I  declare  that  the  satisfaction  with 
which  I  shall  give  my  vote  in  accordance 
with  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  question  im- 
mediately before  us,  will  be  increased  by 
thinking  that  it  is  one  vote  amongst  many 
which  may  serve  to  continue  this  Govern- 
ment in  its  career  of  useful  and  liberal  legis- 
lation; believing,  as  I  do,  that  those  same 
causes  of  dissension  which  before  rendered  a 
Ministry  formed  from  the  opposite  benches 
so  weak  and  ineffective,  in  spite  of  the 
honesty,  the  virtues,  and  the  genius  of  the 
men  who  composed,  and  the  Premier  who 
presided  over  it,  do  still  exist,  and  will 
still  prevent  that  unity  and  firmness  of 
purpose  which  can  alone  render  effectual 
the  desire  to  preserve — ^perhaps  against 
attacks  from  its  own  supporters — that  bal- 
ance between  safe  reform  and  hazardous 
experiment  on  which  I  believe,  in  my  con- 
science, depend  the  continuance  of  our 
prosperity  and  the  stability  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
it  be  any  satisfaction  to  the  hon.  Baronet, 
my  hon.  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  to 
widen  the  question  now  raised  respecting 
the  House  resolving  itself  into  Committee, 
in  order  that  we  may  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  Tax — ^to  extend 
that  question,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  all  the  more  important 
items  in  the  Budget,  and  then  to  pass 
from  the  discussion  of  the  entire  Budget 
to  an  eloquent  and  elaborate  defence  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  and  likewise  to 
enter  on  a  spirited  vindication  of  his  own 
character  and  conduct — so  far  aa  I  am 
aware,  impugned  by  no  man — it  is  a  satis- 
faction of  which  I,  for  one,  would  be  most 
sorry  to  have  deprived  him.  But,  on  the 
part  of  this  House,  on  the  part  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  conduct  of  public 
business,  I  cannot  refrain  from  making  an 
appeal  to  you  and  to  others,  and  from 
pointing  out  that  if  it  is  really  intended 
that  we  should  make  progress  -towards  a 
decision  on  the  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  is  most  important  that  we  should 
condescend,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  our 
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own  oratorical  prepossessions,  to  approach 
the  consideration  of  these  measures  in  theii* 
natural  order.  Upon  that  ground,  with 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Notting- 
ham (Mr.  Walter),  I  entirely  decline  to 
accede  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Vote  now 
before  us,  or  that  any  yote  we  may  be 
called  on  to  come  to  in  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  is  to  be  understood  as  a  vote 
of  confidence  or  no  confidence  m  the  Go- 
▼emment.  It  may  suit  the  convenience  of 
persons  or  of  parties,  sometimes  of  one, 
and  sometimes  of  another,  to  attach  to  dis- 
cussions respecting  the  taxation  of  the 
people  the  character  of  votes  of  confidence 
and  no  confidence;  but  I  say,  on  the  part 
of  this  House,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
dangerous,  nothing  can  more  tend  to  cor- 
rupt the  House  of  Commons  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  high  functions,  than  allowing 
considerations  purely  political  to  become 
the  governing  and  determining  motives  in 
voting  for  or  against  particular  taxes.  I  hold, 
and  I  have  always  held,  that  the  primary 
duty — perhaps  the  highest,  certainly  the 
most  elementary,  and  the  most  ancient, 
and  the  most  important  among  all  our 
duties — is  to  provide  the  means  which  are 
requisite  for  carrying  on  the  public  service ; 
and  I  say  you  cannot  exercise  a  deliberate 
and  dispassionate  judgment  on  the  pro- 
vision of  those  means — ^you  cannot  arrive 
at  a  safe  conclusion  respecting  the  method 
in  which  the  funds  necessary  for  the  public 
service  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  people 
— if  you  allow  yourself  at  every  stage  of 
your  progress  to  be  drawn  off  from  the 
consideration  of  the  propositions  or  their 
•  intrinsic  merits,  in  order  rather  to  take  a 
view  of  their  bearing  on  the  interests  or 
convenience,  I  will  not  say  of  obsolete 
factions  but  of  political  parties.  The  ques- 
ti<Hi  before  us  is  whether  we  shall  consent 
to  entertain  the  financial  propositions  sub- 
mitted by  the  Government,  and  shall  ac- 
cordingly proceed  in  Committee  to  examine 
them  in  their  proper  order.  I  think  that, 
after  what  took  place  on  Friday  night  last, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  House  to  refuse  to 
go  into  Committee.  I,  for  one,  cannot 
divide  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
(Mr.  T.  Buncombe)  if  he  should  press  his 
Motion  to  a  division.  But  at  the  same 
time,  although  I  go  into  Committee  on  the 
ground  of  an  understanding  which  I  think 
has  generally  prevailed,  and  also  on  the 
ground  of  practical  convenience,  I  am  bound 
to  say  I  do  so  under  protest,  and  for  two 
reasons,  which  I  will  briefly  state  to  the 
House.    The  first  of  those  reasons  is,  Sir, 


that  for  the  first  time  within  my  recollec- 
tion, I  think  for  the  very  first  time,  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  within  the  recol- 
lection of  men  much  older  than  myself,  a 
Budget  has  been  presented  to  us  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  in  which  I  presume 
to  say  it  is  not  professed  to  provide  for  the 
service  of  the  year  one  single  farthing  be- 
yond what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet 
that  service.  The  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  it  is  true,  upon  the 
figures  he  has  submitted  to  the  House, 
purports  to  show  a  surplus  of  400,0002. ; 
but  that  400,0002. ,  which  he  will  apply,  I 
say,  to  the  service  of  the  year,  is  not  money 
raised  for  the  service  of  the  year — it  is 
simply  and  solely — and  I  think  it  is  the 
first  time  I  have  known  such  a  proposition 
to  be  made — ^it  is  simply  and  solely  so  much 
debt  which  it  is  proposed  virtually  to  assign 
to  that  purpose.  In  former  years  it  was 
found  convenient  to  borrow  money  for  the 
purpose  of  lending  it  out  again  for  useful 
public  works.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  it  is  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  that 
system.  The  repayment  of  this  money 
will  come  in  this  year  at  the  rate  of  400,0002. 
On  money  borrowed  for  public  works  com- 
ing in,  what  ought  to  be  done  with  it?  It 
is  a  question  I  am  ashamed  to  ask.  There 
is  no  man  in  this  House  who  will  not  say 
at  once  that  money  borrowed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  works  ought  to  be  applied  to 
the  extinction  of  the  debt  by  creating  which 
it  was  obtained.  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman applies  it  to  the  service  of  the 
year.  By  creating  debt  for  the  service  of 
the  year,  he  shows  a  surplus  of  400,0002. 
I  protest  against  a  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  it  is  the  business  or  duty 
of  the  Minister  to  submit  an  estimate 
of  Income  and  Expenditure  for  the  year 
in  which  he  makes  no  provision  be- 
yond the  absolute  minimum  which  that 
service  will  require.  The  other  ground  on 
which  I  protest  against  the  mode  and  order 
of  proceeding,  is  one  to  which  I  glanced 
on  a  former  night.  I  took  the  liberty  of 
requesting  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
consider  that  representation.  He  did  not 
think  fit  to  do  so,  but  gave  a  negative 
answer  on  the  instant.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  I  should  state  afresh  the  grounds 
of  my  protest,  and  I  shall  be  much  sur- 
prised if  I  do  not  show  the  House  they 
are  no  light  grounds,  whether  considered 
in  ^eir  own  intrinsic  reasonableness,  or 
with  reference  to  the  authority  from  which 
I  think  they  derive  their  strongest  and 
most  positive  support.    The  ground  I  took 
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WM  this— 4bat,  in  making  proviuon  for 
the  Berviee  of  the  year,  the  Houae  of  Com- 
mons ought  not  to  remit  taxation  until  you 
hare  made  sure  of  your  Ways  and  Means 
for  the  year,  and  therefore  I  may  presume 
to  Bar  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he 
would  he  wrong  if  he  ealled  on  us  to  deal 
with  the  minor  items  of  his  Budget^f  he 
ealled  on  us  to  settle  the  question  of  the 
House  Tax — and  especially  if  he  oalled  on 
us  to  proceed  to  the  remission  of  any  duty, 
until  ne  had  obtained  from  this  House  a 
new  recognition  of  the  principle  of  the 
Income  Tax.  And  in  so  doing,  I  stated 
the  principle  on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
proceeded  in  1842.  At  that  period  he 
was  pressed  from  all  quarters,  and  with 
much  reason,  because  of  the  great  inoon> 
▼enience  to  trade  in  consequence  of  delay- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  tariff-— he  was 
requested  to  proceed  with  the  discussion 
on  the  tariff,  before  that  on  the  Income 
Tax.  He  steadily  refused.  It  was  eren 
imputed  to  him  that  he  was  insincere,  and 
meant  to  throw  over  the  tariff  when  he 
had  got  the  Income  Tax.  He  repelled,  as 
well  he  might,  such  an  imputation  with 
scorn,  and  he  obtained  from  this  House 
the  second  reading  of  the  Income  Tax 
Act  before  he  would  proceed  to  discuss 
any  remission  of  taxation.  That,  I  say, 
is  a  sound  and  reasonable  principle,  and 
that  is  the  principle  in  favour  of  which 
I  wish  to  record  my  protest.  But  I  intend 
to  support  my  protest  by  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  another  authority.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  a  protest  of  this  nature  has 
been  taken.  We  had  this  matter  fully 
discussed  at  a  recent  period,  and  that 
period  was  only  last  year,  1851.  I  will 
state  to  the  House  brieily  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  cases.  In  1851  the 
Income  Tax  had  been  renewed  only  for  a 
single  year.  In  1851  there  was  a  surplus 
of  2,000,0001.  The  right  hon.  the  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir  O.Wood) 
proposed  to  the  House — with  the  Income 
Tax  about  to  expire  in  nine  months — he 
proposed  to  the  House  to  deal  with  certain 
branches  of  revenue— he  proposed  to  ex- 
change the  Window  Tax  for  a  House  Tax, 
and  in  so  doing  to  sacrifice  some  600,0002. 
upon  the  service  of  the  year.  I  think  I 
am  correct  in  that  statement.  One  half 
of  the  remission  only  would  come  to  be 
charged  on  the  year.  Half  of  the  Win- 
dow Tax  was  950,0001.,  and  half  of  the 
House  Tax  350,0001.  It,  therefore,  ap- 
peared he  wonld  make  a  sacrifice  of 
800,0001.,  and  retain  a  surplua  of 
Mr.  Gladtton$ 


1, 400,0001.  Under  these  ciroumstaaeea 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Bxchequer  (Mr.  Disraeli)  made  a 
Motion  in  this  House,  which  was  supported 
by  myself,  and  to  the  reasonableness  «f 
which  I  still  adhere.  On  the  24th  June, 
1851,  the  following  Resolution  was  sub- 
mitted as  a  condemnation  of  the  condoet 
of  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Bxehe* 
quer : — 

<*  Thftt  aeoording  to  an  Estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable future  produce  of  the  exlBting  taxee,  sab- 
mitted  to  this  lionie  by  the  ObaneeUor  of  the 
Exchequer,  it  appears  that  a  surplus  Reveaae 
may  be  expected  in  the  present  year  to  the  extent 
of  about  2,000,0002.  That  in  the  Revenue  ao 
estimated  is  included  a  sum  exoeeding  0,000,0001., 
derived  from  the  Tax  on  Income,  respeeting  whloh 
an  inquiry  has  been  directed  to  be  made  by  a 
Conunittee  of  this  House,  on  the  result  of  whose 
labours  may  depend  the  Aiture  renewal  or  modifi- 
cation of  that  important  impost.  That  in  this 
proTisional  state  of  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  country,  it  appears  to  this  House  to  be  most 
consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  public  credit,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
service,  not  to  make  any  material  sacrmee  of 
public  income  in  eflbcting  such  changes  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable  in  other  branches  of  taxa- 
tion."—[3  Mansard,  csvii.  1161.] 

That  Motion  was  moved.  Sir,  as  an  Amend- 
ment to  jour  leaving  the  Chair  to  go  into 
Committee  on  the  House  tax,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  it  was,  that  because  the  Income 
tax  was  only  renewed  for  a  year,  it  was 
not  justifiable  to  sacrifice  600,000^.  of  t4x»- 
tion,  although  it  left  a  surplus  of  1,400,000{. 
in  hand.  I  am  not  sure  if  there  were  any 
other  items :  if  there  were,  they  were  of  a 
trifling  character.  I  am  not  sure  wheifaer 
there  was  not  a  reduction  on  coffee;  but  it 
is  immaterial  for  the  present  purpose  whe- 
ther the  surplus  left  was  l,40u,000I.  or 
1, 200,000 J.  I  now  wish  to  draw  a  oom- 
parison  between  the  proceedings  of  the 
author  of  that  Motion,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  present  Government.  I  have  shown 
the  stnct  views  which  the  author  of  that 
Motion  entertained  of  the  financial  duty  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I  have 
shown  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
late  Oovemment,  because  they  retained 
only  1,200,000;.  or  1,400,000{.  surplua 
when  the  Income  tax  was  renewed  for  one 
year.  How  do  we  now  stand?  We  now 
stand  thust  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Bxchequer  shows  for 
the  year-— I  proceed  all  along  upon  hie  own 
figures— for  1853*4,  a  surplua  in  all  of 
1,600,000^.  that  is,  1,300,OOOJ.  which  he 
calls  surplus,  and  300,000^.  which  he  saves 
in  the  Kafir  war.  Against  thai  1 ,600^0002. 
he  chaifies  aOOiOOM.  which  he  lays  m  the 
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BstiipataB,  and  100,0001.  remissioii  of  the 
Lighft  dues,  making  together  700,0002. 
That  dedueted  from  1,600,000/.  leaTes  a 
•arplo0  of  900,000^  Where  the  late  Ohan- 
«eUor  of  the  Ezefaequer  had  a  eurplus  of 
1,400,000^,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
a  turploB  of  only  900,0002.;  and  ii  he, 
who  was  not  satisfied  with  his  predecessor 
leaving  onlj  1,400,0002.  surplus,  going  to 
saerifiee  any  portion  of  that  900,0002.? 
Let  us  compare  the  taxes  he  proposes  to 
impose  and  the  taxes  he  is  going  to  remit. 
I  will  take  it  on  his  own  estimate,  without 
quostioning  its  correctness.  He  proposes  to 
surrender  for  the  year  1853-4, 1,000,0002. 
on  the  Malt  tax — I  confess  I  thought  it  a 
low  estimate,  hut  I  will  take  it  as  he  gives 
it-^hen  he  proposes  to  give  np  400,0002. 
on  tea.  Against  those  sacrifices  he  imposes 
a  new  House  tax,  the  amount  of  which  will 
he  1,000,0002.  annually.  Only  one  half  of 
that  increase  can  he  charged  against  the 
present  year,  heing  500,0(^2.  He  is  going 
to  remit  1,400,0002. ,  and  impose  500,0002. ; 
therefore,  he  is  going  to  part  with  his 
900,0002.,  the  entire  surplus  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  show.  And  yet  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  is  the  man  who  made 
the  Motion  I  have  quoted.  It  was  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  laid  down  the  principle 
that  with  the  Income  tax  renewed  only  for 
one  year,  the  Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  not  justified  in  reducing  the  surplus 
even  to  so  low  a  point  as  1,200,0002.  It  is 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  who,  with 
the  Income  tax  depending,  refuses  to  take  a 
▼ote  on  that  tax,  and  insists  on  proceeding 
to  eoDsidep  the  scheme  of  the  Budget, 
which  involves  the  surrendering  of  every 
farthing  of  the  surplus  he  professes  to 
show.  Therefore,  my  protest,  I  humhly 
suhmit,  is  entirely  supported  hoth  by  the 
doctrines  and  practice,  under  happier  cir- 
oumstances,  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
hiipself.  The  hon.  Baronet  who  has  just 
sat  down  deprecates  the  many  taunts  and 
jeers  directed  against  Gentlemen  who  have 
changed  their  opinions  on  the  question  of 
free  trade.  I  confess,  so  far  as  the  de- 
hates  in  the  House  are  concerned,  I  had 
hoped  that  there  had  been  a  great  absence 
of  sQch  taunta  and  jeers.  All  I  can  say  for 
myself  is,  that,  whether  succesfnl  or  not,  I 
have  striven  te  avoid  their  use«-*and  I  am 
quite  certain,  if  they  have  escaped  from 
me,  or  any  other  person,  they  have  escaped 
horn  inadvertence  and  human  infirmity. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  must  say  there  are 
eirenmstanees,  and  especially  the  cireum- 
fai  which  the  Oof«nment  appears 


to  you  to  he  going  wrong,  in  wliieh  it  ia 
your  duty  to  remind  that  Government  of 
the  principles  which  they  themselves  have 
laid  down.  I  read  the  other  day  an  amu^ 
sing  account,  whether  correctly  reported  or 
not  I  cannot  say,  of  proceedings  at  a  local 
election  (Peterborough),  at  which  one  of 
the  Candidates  (Mr.  Whalley)  complained 
of  the  other  Candidate,  that  he  had  re- 
sorted to  an  unworthy  artifice  in  referring 
to  his  antecedents.  It  is  from  no  desire 
to  practise  either  a  worthy  or  unworthy 
artifice,  that  in  this  single  point  I  refer  to 
the  antecedents  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  hot  to 
point  out  that  thc^  doctrine,  as  I  think  a 
sound  doctrine,  which  he  propounded  last 
year,  and  on  which  he  felt  so  strongly  that 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  make  it  she  subject 
of  a  Motion  and  a  Division'*--the  doctrine, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to  secure 
the  Ways  and  Means  before  it  votes  away 
any  taxes-^is  the  identical  doctrine  which 
I  submitted  to  his  acceptance  on  Monday 
last,  and  which  I  will  not  say  ho  contn- 
meliously  but  he  certainly  summarily  r»- 


The  CHANCELLOR  of  tbi  EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir,  I  do  not  think  the  address 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  has  a  ten- 
dency to  facilitate  that  progress  of  the 
public  business  which  he  says  it  is  his  ob- 
ject to  promote.  One  would  have  sop- 
posed,  from  the  observations  of  the  rig^t 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Hertfordshire  (Sir  E.  Bul- 
wer  Lytton)  had  originated  a  discussion 
which  was  an  obstacle  to  that  progress 
which  I  presume  all  desire.  I  am  grateful 
to  any  circumstance  that  gave  my  hon. 
Friend  the  opportunity  of  making  one  of 
the  most  masteriy  speeches  I  have  ever 
heard.  Certainly  no  Gentleman  in  this 
House  could  have  risen  more  legitimately 
than  my  hon.  Friend.  What  has  taken 
place?  No  sooner  had  the  Motion  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
that  you.  Sir,  leave  the  ohair,  and  we 
should  go  into  Committee  and  proeeed  to 
business,  than  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  distinguished  Members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, representmg,  I  suppose,  the  united 
opinion  of  what  I  must  term  the  some- 
what discordant  aggregation  of  sections  of 
which  it  is  composed----with  that  vivacious 
tone  which  distinguishes  him,  and  with 
that  energy  of  language  which  is  always 
at  his  disposal,  seemed  to  me,  in  open- 
ing the   eampaigD,  to  indicate  the  line 
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tho  opposing  forces  were  going  to  take. 
Certainly  I  did  imagine,  when  a  person  of 
80  much  influence  was  advanced  as  an 
organ  of  the  party,  that  a  trial  of  strength 
was  about  to  be  taken  upon  an  issue  which 
I,  as  representing  the  Government,  ex- 
ceedingly deprecate.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
was  supported  by  another  hon.  Member, 
the  Member  for  Nottingham;  and  a  county 
Member,  also  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
made  an  excellent  speech  in  vindication  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  Certainly, 
so  far  there  was  no  inclination  on  our  part 
to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  progress  of 
public  business.  Three  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site had  spoken,  and  the  debate  was  as- 
suming the  character  of  a  debate  on  the 
general  question — and  I  was  extremely 
obliged  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hertfordshire  when  he  rose,  as  I 
think,  under  most  legitimate  circumstances, 
to  answer  an  attack  made,  and  to  vindi- 
cate the  policy  of  the  Government,  which 
is  honoured  by  his  approval;  and  I  am 
•ure  the  House  will  not  regret  any  cir- 
cumstance which  led  to  that  expression  of 
opinion  by  my  hon.  Friend.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Oxford,  rising,  as  I  supposed,  to 
recall  the  House  to  what  would  certainly 
be  the  more  convenient  course,  enters  into 
an  argument,  which,  if  I  answer  in  detail, 
it  will  lead  almost  to  a  complete  vindica- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
certainly  entirely  prevent  you.  Sir,  from 
leaving  the  chair.  I  must  refrain  from  re- 
plying in  detail  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. The  right  hon.  GenUeman  has  made 
one  charge  against  me,  that  I  have  esti- 
mated a  surplus  which  is  a  fictitious  sur- 
plus, entirely  produced  by  borrowed  money 
now  repaid.  I  do  not  think  this  is  exactly 
the  opportunity  to  go  into  minute  detail  on 
that  subject.  I  can  only  say  that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
IS  completely  in  ignorance  of  the  facts. 
I  shall  DO  able  to  show  the  House,  at  the 
right  time,  that  no  other  course  could  be 
taken  than  including  it  in  my  estimate  as 
I  have  done.  I  shall  show,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  country  that  not  one  shil- 
ling of  that  money  is  borrowed  money.  I 
shall  show  the  highest  authority  for  the 
course  I  recommend.  But  I  hope  I  shall 
be  able,  not  merely  to  obtain  that  particu- 
lar sum  towards  the  estimate  I  have  of- 
fered to  the  House,  but  that  I  shall  also 
be  able  to  obtain  their  support,  by  laying 
before  them  certain  facts  which  will  lead 
to  a  great  and  salutary  change  in  the 
The  Chancellor  of  Ae  Exchequer 


mode  in  which  we  keep  the  public  accounts; 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  when  that  case  is 
fairly  brought  before  the  House,  it  will  es- 
tablish,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  large  ma- 
jority that  the  course  I  propose  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  salutary  course.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  offended  with  me  because  I 
did  not  adopt  his  advice  the  other  night  as 
to  the  conduct  of  public  business.  No 
man  has  a  greater  respect  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  than  myself;  no  man  more 
appreciates  *his  abilities;  and  I  meant  no 
disrespect  to  him  that  I  did  not,  in  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  Government, 
adopt  the  course  which  he  himself  thinks 
the  preferable  one.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman alluded  to  the  course  I  took  with 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment when  the  income  and  property  tax 
was  only  voted  for  one  year.  I  think  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  perfectly  dis- 
similar. When  I  brought  forward  that 
Motion  the  income  and  property  tax  was 
referred  to  a  Committee — it  was  under  the 
investigation  of  a  Committee — and  it  was 
extremely  doubtful  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult; the  impression  rather  was  that  tho 
report  of  that  Committee  would  be  against 
the  continuance  of  the  property  and  in- 
come tax.  Now,  there  is  not  a  single  per- 
son in  this  House,  wherever  he  may  sit,  or 
whatever  his  opinions  may  be,  who  has  the 
slightest  moral  doubt  that  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  that  produced  by  the  property 
and  income  tax  will  be  produced  this  year 
by  a  law  of  the  same  kind.  Whether  the 
scale  I  propose,  or  the  old  scale,  or  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose shall  be  adopted,  may  be  a  question; 
but  that  a  sum  of  five  millions  and  more 
will  be  raised  by  a  property  and  income 
tax,  no  man  can  have  the  slightest  doubt. 
Well,  then,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says,  I  ought  to  take  the  course  usually 
taken  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
under  the  circumstances  of  bringing  for- 
ward a  financial  statement.  I  want  to 
know  what  parallel  there  is  between  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  present  Govern- 
ment is  placed,  and  the  ordinary  posi- 
tion of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  bringing  forward  his  financial  state- 
ment. Have  we  not  been  taunted  from 
the  beginning  that  we  are  avoiding  bring- 
ing forward  our  measures  ?  Have  not  the 
most  vulgar  insinuations — ^not  heard,  of 
course,  in  this  House — been  made,  that  we 
are  clinging  to  office,  if  not  to  power,  and 
evading  that  responsibility  which  attaches 
to  every  Govemment,  of  coming  forward 
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and  indicating  the  policy  which  we  recom- 
mend ?  The  policy  which  we  recommend 
IB  a  distinct  policy.  I  said  on  Friday  last, 
that  with  a  view  to  assimilate  our  financial 
system  to  the  new  commercial  system  now 
universally  acknowledged  and  established,  1 
had,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  oring 
forward  measures  for  the  purpose;  and  now 
I  am  taunted,  and  told  I  ought  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  miserable  routine — [Cheers] — 
the  miserable  routine  of  commonplace  cir- 
cumstances. I  feel  persuaded  that  the 
course  1  have  taken  is  right.  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  we  ought  not  to  javoid  a  free 
and  frank  encounter  on  the  policy  we  re- 
eommend.  I  have  endeavoured  to  place 
that  policy,  without  reserve,  before  the 
House.  Nothing  is  further  from  our  de- 
sire than  to  shrink  from  the  decision  of  the 
House;  and  1  hope  now,  Sir,  that  you  are 
about  to  leave  the  chair,  that  decision  will 
soon  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOHBE  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  or  the 
Exchequer  one  question.  He  understood 
on  a  former  occasion  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  stated  that  Ministers  intended 
to  stand  or  fall  by  the  proposition  he  then 
made.  His  (Mr.  Duncombe's)  objection, 
therefore,  was  that  the  House  was  to  have 
the  Budget,  the  whole  Budget,  and  nothing 
but  the  Budget;  and  that,  if  so,  they  were 
not  going  into  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  amending  this  Budget,  rejecting  or 
adopting  any  particular  item,  but  of  swal- 
lowing it  altogether.  To  that  he  objected. 
If  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
state  that  he  had  been  misunderstood,  and 
that  he  meant  to  treat  that  as  a  delibe- 
rative assembly,  and  that  they  might  alter 
and  amend  the  Budget,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable and  unjustifiable  in  him  (Mr. 
Buncombe)  to  divide;  but  unless  he  had 
that  assurance  he  should  certainly  take 
the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  question  of 
the  Speaker  leaving  the  chair. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  that  he 
wished  to  state,  as  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Buncombe)  had  intimated  that  he  had 
doubts  whether  he  should  divide  the  House, 
that  if  he  thought  proper  to  divide,  he 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  could  not  take  that  course 
with  him,  but  should  be  ready  to  go  into 
Committee  upon  the  propositions  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  He  would  only  say,  fur- 
ther, that  he  supposed  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  expect  that  when  they  went 
into  Committee  they  should  not  merely 
discosa  a  single  proposition  that  might  be 


before  them,  but  that  he,  having  unfolded 
a  plan  on  Friday  last,  and  gone  into  the 
consideration  of  it  for  five  hours,  would 
be  prepared  to  expect  that  the  whole  of  his 
propositions  should  be  discussed.  They 
might  then  examine  what  was  the  state  of 
the  finances  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man found,  and  what  would  be  the  state 
of  those  finances  supposing  his  propositions 
carried;  in  short,  the  whole  case  must  be 
before  the  Committee.  He  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) certainly  did  not  find  fault  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  having  brought 
forward  the  plan  which  he  thought  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country;  he  would  say  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  certainly  so 
far  redeemed  his  pledge  that  he  would  lose 
no  time  in  bringing  forward  his  Budget, 
however  much  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  might 
object  to  the  greater  part  of  that  Budget. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  give  an  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
(Mr.  Buncombe)  because  on  the  answer  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  depend  a 
considerable  number  of  votes  on  that  side 
of  the  House.  He  had  no  wish  to  divide 
with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Fins- 
bury,  if  he  was  mistaken  in  his  view  with 
regard  to  what  was  said  on  a  former  occa- 
sion by  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer;  but  he  must  say  it  was  an 
insult  to  this  House  and  to  the  country,  if 
they  were  to  be  told —  [Mr.  Hudson  : 
Hear,  hear!]  At  such  an  early  hour  of 
the  evening  he  would  beg  to  inform  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Hudson) 
that  he  had  no  excuse  for  the  interruption 
he  was  causing.  He  was  saying  he  thought 
it  was  an  insult  to  this  House  and  to  the 
counti7,  if  they  were  told,  that,  unless 
every  item  of  the  Budget  was  accepted  by 
the  House  there  should  be  no  Budget,  and 
the  Ministry  would  stand  or  fall  by  the 
Budget.  Under  such  circumstances  his 
hon.  Friend  could  take  no  other  course 
than  to  move  an  Amendment  to  going  into 
Committee  on  such  terms.  He  called  on 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  give  a  distinct  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. If  he  refused  to  give  an  answer,  he 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  would 
not  withdraw  his  Motion.  He  hoped  that 
there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  Gentle- 
men in  the  House  to  show  by  their 
votes  the  opinion  which  they  entertained 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  this  oc« 
casion. 

Mr.  HUDSON :  Sir,  having  been  per. 
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soxMblly  alluded  to  by  the  bon«  Member 
for  Mmdlesex,  I  get  up  to  answer  the  im- 

Stttation  be  bas  oast  upon  me«  I  ean  und- 
erstand tbe  bon.  Gentleman— and  tbe 
bon.  Gentlenuin  or  any  otber  man  ougbt  to 
be  asbamed  of  bimself  to  make  use  of  sucb 
language.  I  tell  tbe  bon.  Qmitleman  tbat 
tbere  is  no  man  more  ready  to  meet  an 
imputation  than  myself;  and  tell  him  that 
I  am  ready  to  meet  him  here  or  elsewhere. 
I  have  now  done  with  the  bon.  Gentleman. 
I  am  not  anwilKng  to  return  any  friend^ 
ship  tbe  bon.  Member  may  think  fit  to 
ezpre»,  and  I  am  sorry  tbat  he  should 
have  cast  sucb  an  imputation  upon  me. 
[Mr.  Bbkkal  08BOjEUi»:  I  accept  your 
apology.]  I  trust  tbe  bon.  Member  will 
not  agam  indulge  io  any  such  remarks  as 
be  has  made  to-night.  I  now  wish  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  main  question,  namely, 
whether  this  Motion  should  be  withdrawn 
or  not..  I  think  that  tbe  bon.  Member  for 
Pinsbury,  having  made  it»  is  bound  to  di- 
▼ide  upon  it,  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  quite 
ready  to  go  to  a  division  on  tbe  question. 

Mr.  HUME  was  of  opinion  that  the 
auesUon  to  which  the  bon«  Members  lor 
Finsbury  and  Middlesex  were  so  anxious 
to  obtain  a  reply,  bad  been  answered 
already.  Tbe  right  bon.  Gentleman  tbe 
Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  bad  asked 
for  a  question  on  which  to  take  a  vote  on 
tbe  whole  policy  of  the  Government;  but 
that  vote  would  not  bind  each  individual 
Member  as  to  every  item  of  the  Budget. 
Be  apprehended  that  it  was  perfectly  un- 
dotstoodf  on  both  sides  of  tbe  House,,  tbat 
upoo  each  and  every  one  <^  the  votes  pro- 
posed by  the  Government,  whether  with 
respect  to  tbe  house  tax,  the  malt  tax,  or 
tbe  tea  duties,  bon.  Members  were  to  have 
an  opportunity  in  Committee  of  submitting 
any  amendments  they  pleased.  He  trusted 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  lus  bon. 
Friends  would  perceive  that  the  very  best 
course  tbat  the  House  could  pursue  was 
to  go,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  into 
a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  tbe  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  beg  the  House  to  believe  tbat 
I  have  no  desire  to  answer,  otherwise  than 
in  tbe  most  satisfaetory  manner  in  my 
power,  any  questiona  that  any  bon.  Mem- 
ber may  think  fit  to  put  to  me.  I  thought 
there  waaa  most  distinct  understanding  on 
all  sides  of  tbe  House  as  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued  on  this  subject;  and  if  I  had 
any  doubt  as  to  tbe  existence  of  sucb  an 
understanding,  it  would  have  been  dis- 
pdled  by  tbe  remaiiu  wbicb  have  fallen 
Mr,  Hudson 


this  evening  from  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London,  who  appeared  to  b^ 
quite  as  well  aware  of  the  true  state  of  tb0 
case  as  any  one  could  be  at  this  side  of 
tbe  House*  With  respect  to  the  state- 
ment  I  bad  the  honour  to  make  this  day 
week,'  I  am  sensible  that  it  may  have 
been  too  long,  but  it  was  not  longer  than 
I  felt  it  consistent  with  my  duty  towards 
the  House  and  the  country  to  make  it; 
but  when  it  was  concluded,  I  bad  tbougbt 
that  it  was  perfectly  well  understood  oa 
all  sides  of  the  House  that  we  were  to  go 
into  Committee  this  eveningy  and  tbat  aa 
opportunity  was  then  to  be  afforded  to  all 
Members  who  might  choose  to  aocept  it» 
of  stating  m  what  respects  their  own  view» 
might  differ  from  those  whieb  I  propounded 
on  the  part  of  tbe  Government.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  London  has  expressed 
so  well  1^0  feelings  of  the  Goyemmeiit — 
and,  indeed,  I  think  I  may  add  of  the 
Housio— upoa  this  subject,  Uiat  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it  at  any 
lengtb.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  tbat  therts 
was  any  necessity  to^  answer  the  questiena 
of  the  bon.  Members  for  Finsbury  and 
Middlesex — questions  which  seemed  to  me 
of  a  loose  and  inconclusive  character^  and 
having  no  especial  referenoe  to  tbe  rather 
vague  and  desultory  statemeafts  with  whidh 
they  were  prefSaced.  I  certainly  did  not 
say  tbat  the  Government  were  resolved  to 
stand  or  fall  by  every  vote  in  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means,  for  I  should  bete 
considered  sucb  a  declaration  most  arro^ 
gaat  and  presumptuous;  but  what  I  did 
mean  to  convey  was  this  :  that  the  whole 
sebeme  of  ^e  Budget  beiag  founded  upea 
certain  principles.  We  should  consider  ae 
fatal  to  the  whole  any  vole  tbnt  waa  actu- 
ally subtersive  of  those  principles.  I  said 
tbat  the  whole  project  being  based  upon 
certain  great  principles,  we  must,  as  » 
matter  of  course,  fall  by  any  vote  tbe 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  cause  a  depar^ 
ture  from  those  principles.  In  the  case, 
for  instance,  of  the  income  and  property 
tax,  the  whole  policy  recommended  by  the 
Government  being  fonnded  upon  the  prin- 
ciple tbat  a  distinction  should  be  recog^ 
nised  between  precarious  and  realised  in- 
comes, any  negation  on  the  part  of  tbe 
House  of  tbat  nriaciple  would,  no  doubt, 
be  fatal  io  the  whole  scheme.  But  if  tbie 
principle  be  preserved  inviolate,  othdf  re- 
gulations respecting  the  income  tax  will  be 
simply  regarded  as  matters  of  detail,  and 
as  such  will  not  involve  tbe  fate  of  tbe 
Govemiaeat.     Se^  again,  witb  regard  t^^* 
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th9  first  yote-- Ike  extensieo  of  tbe  bouM 
tax — ^ia  a  iHrinoiiile  of  aooh  importance  that 
the  Oe^erniBeiit  are  of  opinion  that  it 
oiigbt  to  be  ioBisiod  upon.  The  detaiU  of 
the  Ux,  douhtleftslj  are  also  matters  of 
iiaperta«ee;  hut  it  would  be  arrogant  and 
maamptuone  in  ve  to  deelare  that  the 
Qoveronent  are  prepared  to  stand  or  fall 
%y  them.  I  trust  that  this  explanation 
Will  be  re^rded  aa  satisfaetorj. 

Ma.  BUNCOMBE  said,  that  after  the 
explanation  of  the  fight  hen.  Gentleman, 
be  did  not  thbk  it  neeeeeary  to  press  the 
Motion  to  a  division. 

The  Motion,  by  leave,  vnikdrmbm. 

Qneetion*  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
lea^e  the  Chair,"  pat»  and  agreed  to. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE* 
QUEB  moved  the  following  Resolution  :— 

•*  Tkat,  from  and  after  tbe  5th  day  ef  April, 
laaS,  tlie  Dtttiet  graited  and  made  poyabk  hj  tbe 
Aet  14  if  11^  Vict.,  OM.  30^  mpon  lahaUted  Dwel^ 
lag  Houaes  in  Great  Britain,  aooording  to  the  an- 
nual value  thereof,  shall  cease  and  determine,  and 
in  Ken  thereof  there  shall  be  granted  and  made 
|i«yable  on  all  suOb  Dwellinif  Houses  the  following 
Uties  (that  it  to  say)*- 

"  For  every  Inhabited  Dwdling  House  wluoh 
with  the  household  and  other  offices,  yards,  and 
gardens  therewith  occupied  and  charged,  is  or 
than  be  worth  the  rent  of  tOh  or  npwimis  by  the 
yewr. 

"  Where  any  such  Dwelling  House  ahatt  b#  o»> 
ottpied  by  any  person  in  trade  who  shall  expose  to 
aaje  and  sell  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  in 
any  shop  or  warehouse,  being  part  of  the  same 
Dwelling  House,  and  in  the  front  and  on  the  ground 
or  basenent  stery  thefeof ; 

"  AadalsDwbm  any  suoh  Dwelling  AmseshaU 
be  occupied  by  any  person  who  shall  be  duly 
Goensed  by  the  Laws  in  force  to  sell  therein  by 
retail  beer,  ale,  wine,  or  other  liquors,  although 
the  vooB  or  rooms  thereof  in  which  any  snob 
li^eeii  ahatt  be  racpesed  to  sale,  sold,  drunk,  or 
consumed,  shall  not  be  such  shop  or  warehouse  as 
afoiesaid; 

**  And  also  where  any  such  Dwelling  House  shall 
be  »fiirm^hoiise  oceu^ed  by  a  tenant  or  ftrm  ser- 
▼rat,  and  htmA  fida  used  for  the  purposee  of  hus- 
bsadry.only, 

^  There  shall  be  charged  for  erery  twenty  shil- 
lings of  such  annual  Talue  of  any  such  DweUing 
House,  the  sum  of  One  Shilling. 

**  And  where  any  suoh  Dwelting  House  shall  not 
be  eecupied  and  used  ibr  any  such  purpose  and 
in  manner  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  charged  for 
every  Twenty  Shillings  of  such  annual  value  there- 
of, the  sqm  of  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence." 

Ma.  W.  WILUAMS  nid,  be  had  be* 
stowed  great  attention  npoa  the  whc^ 
acbeme  proposed  bj  the  right  boa.  Gentle* 
man  the  Chanoelbr  of  the  Ezehequer,  but 
be  int^ided  to  confine  his  obsenrations  en* 
tirelj  to  hie  proposal  to  increase  the  House 
Tax.  When  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
late  ChaneelloK  cf  the  Exchequer  (Sir  C 


Wood),  brought  forward  his  measure  im-i 
poiing  the  House  Tax,  he  stated  that  he 
did  80  solely  with  the  intention  of  raisinc 
the  sum  required  to  make  good  the  de£ 
eienoj  occasioned  bj  the  repeal  of  the 
Window  D>uties;  and  he  declared  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  obtain  a  single  shilling 
more  than  was  wanted  for  tbat  purpose* 
Undoubtedly,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Wiodow 
Tax  a  very  large  concession  had  been 
made  to  the  public;  but  tbe  proposition  of 
the  right  h<m.  Chancellor  of  the  £xch&< 
quer  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  under- 
standing that  took  place  at  the  time,  and 
which  induced  the  House  of  Gommons  to 
assent  to  a  House  Tax  in  any  shape.   The 
effect  of  it  would  be  to  lay  every  working 
many  though  he  only  occupied  a  single 
room,  directly  or  indirectly,  under  contri- 
bution; and  the  tax  would  consequently 
inflict  upon  the  labouring  classes  of  Lon- 
don, and  of  most  other  large  towns,  the 
greatest  possible  injustice.     The  hon.  Ba^ 
renet  opposite  (Sir  B.  Lytton)  had  said 
that  a  tax  upon  houses  was  just  and  fair; 
but  he  (Mr.  Williams)  was  directly  of  the 
opposite  opinion.    In  the  towns — and  espe- 
eiiJly  in    the    metropolis — almost    every 
house  would  be  liable;    whereas  in   the 
country  there  would  be  whole  districts  in 
which  scarcely  a  single  dwelhng  would  be 
rateable  to  the  tax.     [*<  Oh,  oh!"]     He 
would  venture  to  assert  that  there  were  at 
least  20,000  persons  in  the  constituency 
which  he  represented  who  would  have  to 
pay  the  increased  duties,  but  who  had  not 
before  been  liaUe  to  the  tax;  whereas  in 
tbe  country  there  was  not  one  farmer  in 
ten  who  wuuld  eonae  within  the  scope  of 
the  measure.     Again,  in  the  country  the 
houses  of  geBtlenaen  not  being  rated  ae- 
cording  to  their  cost  were  often  treated 
with  notorious  partiality;   mansione  Uiat 
had  cost  50,0002.  or  100,C00Z.  to  build, 
being  frequently  charged  at  only  150Z.  or 
2002.   a  year.     It  was  this   which  had 
formed  one  of  the  chief  grievances  of  the 
old  war  Property  Tax.     Why,  one  of  the 
richest  noblemen  in  the  country  bad  once 
oocupied  one  of  the  most  splendid  housea 
in  the  metropolis,  and  yet  he  was  rated  at 
very  little  more  than  the  next  house  which 
had  only  two  windows  to  each  story.     He 
(Mr.  Williams)  had  attended  oa  the  pre- 
vious night  a  very  numeroue  meeting  o£ 
his  constituents^  at  which  a  very  high  au^^ 
thority  in  the   parish  of  Lambeth   stated 
that  the  imposition  of  the  proposed  House 
Tax  would  disfranchise  2,000  electers  in 
that  parish  alone.  It  weald  embsaoa  e«er«^ 
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house  in  the  parish,  and  would  lead  to  the 
wholesale  disfranchisement  of  voters.  In- 
deed it  was  his  opinion  that  this  tax  had 
heen  proposed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
disfranchisement.  In  the  small  country 
constituencies  the  disfranchisement  of  ten 
or  tweWe  yoters  would  make  all  the  differ- 
ence; and  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
looked  more  after  these  things  than  those 
who  belonged  to  the  Opposition,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  party  with  which  he  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) was  more  immediately  connected. 
They  went  about  with  tax  collectors,  and 
having  discovered  what  voters  were  in  ar-, 
rear  of  their  rates  found  means  to  pay 
them  for  them.  He  (Mr.  Williams)  did 
not  object  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
upon  malt,  though  he  thought  that  the  be- 
nefit both  to  the  consumer  and  the  barley 
grower  had  been  very  much  overrated. 
He  was  also  a  strong  advocate  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  upon  tea,  and  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Light  Dues;  and,  if  the 
House  adopted  these  reductions,  they  must 
of  course  provide  some  means  of  making 
up  the  deficiency;  but  he  did  object  to  any 
attempt  to  so  by  an  increased  House  Tax. 
He  would  point  out,  however,  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer other  means  for  making  up  the 
deficiency.  There  was  a  tax  which  affected 
roost  oppressively  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity, but  which,  at  the  same  time  did 
not  affect  the  rich,  but  which  ought  to  be 
extended  to  them — he  meant  the  Probate 
and  Legacy  Duties,  which  were  at  present 
levied  upon  personal  property  of  every  de- 
scription, but  from  which  all  real  property 
was  exempt.  If  a  man,  by  a  long  life  of 
penury,  should  be  able  to  leave  202., 
though  the  very  bed  on  which  he  died  and 
the  clothes  he  wore  were  valued  to  make 
up  that  sum,  it  must  bo  taxed  10  per  cent; 
but  a  person  might  leave  a  vast  landed 
property — a  property  perhaps  of  50,000^ 
or  100,000Z.  a  year — and  it  would  be  en- 
tirely exempted  from  these  duties.  Was 
that  fair  or  just  ?  The  present  Probate 
and  Legacy  Duties  produced  2,400,0002. 
a  year;  and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  extend  them  to  real  property,  he 
would  not  only  be  doing  equal  justice  to 
every  class  of  the  community,  but  he  would 
have  ample  funds  with  which  to  carry  out 
his  contemplated  reductions  of  taxation. 
There  was,  by-the-by,  another  impost, 
the  removal  of  which  was  cryingly  de- 
manded, and  that  he  ventured  also  to  press 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  namely,  the  duty  on  soap.  To 
Mr.  W.  WmwM 


return,  however,  to  the  subject  now  before 
them,  he  trusted  that  the  Committee  would 
sanction  the  principle  to  which  he  had  ad- 
verted, and  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  reconsider  his  Budget,  with  a  view 
to  adopt  his  (Mr.  Williams's)  proposition, 
and  so  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  so  iniquit- 
ous as  the  present.  With  this  view  he 
begged  to  submit  to  the  Committee  the 
Resolution  which  he  had  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Chairman;  and  in  conclusion, 
he  wished  to  express  his  opinion  that  the 
greatest  credit  was  due  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  the  announcement  he  had 
made  relative  to  the  payment  into  the  Ex- 
chequer of  all  the  public  money,  amounting 
to  6,000,0002.  a  year,  which  was  now  paid 
over,  without  the  authority  of  this  House, 
by  the  various  departments  that  collected 
the  taxes.  He  also  thought  that  the  great- 
est credit  was  due  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man for  the  announcement  of  his  intention 
to  review  the  whole  of  our  public  expendi- 
ture, with  a  view  to  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  the  different  public  offices.  He 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
remain  in  office  long  enough  to  carry  oat 
these  important  reforms ;  but  he  was  sorry 
to  say  that  he  could  not  vote  in  favour 'Of 
his  scheme  for  extending  the  House  Tax, 
because  he  looked  upon  that  scheme  as 
founded  on  injustice  and  inequality.  If, 
however;  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
adopt  his  (Mr.  Williams's)  proposition,  he 
thought  he  should  have  little  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  rest  of  the  Budget ;  and  he 
certainly  much  approved  of  the  distinction 
which  was  proposed  to  be  made  in  levying 
the  tax  upon  fixed  and  uncertain  incomes. 
He  would  now  beg  to  move  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed — 

"  That  in  lieu  of  an  increase  of  the  Tax  upon 
IIouseB  proposed  by  the  said  Resolution,  real 
property  shall  be  made  to  pay  the  same  Brobate 
and  Legacy  Duties  as  are  now  payable  on  personal 
property." 

Mr.  HUME  begged  to  ask  how  thej 
were  to  come  to  a  decision  upon  this  sub- 
ject ?  He  would  venture  to  submit  to  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Williams)  that  his 
Amendment  did  not  meet  the  object  for 
which  the  question  had  been  brought  for- 
ward. The  point  they  had  to  decide  was, 
whether  they  were  disposed  to  accept  the 
Budget,  and  give  the  Ministers  time  to 
carry  it  out ;  or  whether  they  should,  m 
{imtne,  reject  it  altogether,  and  tell  them 
to  go  about  their  business  ?  The  Amend- 
ment, therefore,  could  lead  to  nothing ;  and 
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lie  submitted  to  his  Hon.  Friend  that  he 
had  better  wait  until  the  Government 
should  bring  in  their  Bill  altering  the  tax. 
That  would  be  at  least  an  intelligible 
course. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  that  the 
Motion  he  was  proposing  could  not  be 
brought  forward  as  an  Amendment  on  such 
a  Bill  as  that  to  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  had  alluded,  He  was  sup- 
ported by  a  high  authority  in  the  opinion 
that  this  was  the  best  and  most  just  means 
of  bringing  the  question  forward. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  said,  he 
wished  to  make  an  observation  on  what 
had  fallen  from  the  two  Arcadians  oppo- 
site. He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  that  the  proper 
time  for  raising  the  question,  which  the 
junior  Arcadian  (Mr.  Williams)  had  intro- 
duced was  when  a  Bill  was  brought  for- 
ward. Strange  to  say,  he  agreed  with 
that  hon.  Member  in  his  concluding  obser- 
vations :  he  felt  that  an  appeal  ought  to 
be  made  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  reconsider 
the  exemptions  that  were  previously  in 
force,  and  some  of  which  he  proposed  by 
this  measure  to  continue.  He  could  very 
well  understand  a  system  of  taxation  which 
excluded  all  exemptions  whatever,  and 
touched  the  labourer  at  12«.  a  week  equally 
as  the  man  of  an  independent  income. 
That  was  intelligible.  But,  if  exemptions 
were  introduced  at  all,  he  contended — 
whatever  might  be  the  point  at  which  they 
fixed  the  limit,  whether  it  were  1002.  or 
1502. — that  limit  ought  to  be  observed  in 
all  incomes,  whether  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
come below  the  limit,  which  was  therefore 
exempted  altogether,  or  in  the  case  of  an 
income  above  the  limit,  which  ought  to  be 
taxed  only  on  the  amount  of  the  excess. 
If  they  felt  that  a  man  with  1502.  a  year 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  the  Income  Tax, 
they  ought  to  exempt  all  small  incomes  to 
that  extent.  For  instance,  if  a  man  was 
in  the  receipt  of  1602.  a  year,  they  ought 
to  exempt  the  original  1502.  upon  which 
the  assessment  had  hitherto  been  made, 
and  only  charge  him  for  102.  The  same 
should  be  done  with  incomes  of  3002.  or 
5002.,  and  up  to  1,0002.,  at  which  the 
whole  income  might  be  taxed.  If  it  were 
fitting  to  exempt  a  party  who  only  received 
1502.,  they  ought  in  consistence  to  extend 
the  boon,  and  grant  it  to  those  who  had  an 
income  of  1502.,  plus  102.  The  case  was 
peculiarly  hard  at  present  on  those  who 
had  about  1512.     They  were  a  great  deal 
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worse  off  than  those  who  had  only  1502. 
To  Members  of  that  House  it  might  be  a 
matter  of  no  consequence  whether  they 
paid  42.  7«.  6c2.  a  year  more  or  less,  but  to 
their  poorer  fellow-countrymen  it  made  all 
the  difference  between  comfort  and  neces- 
sity. In  their  behalf  he  contended  that 
if  an  Income  tax  were  founded  upon  ex- 
emptions at  all,  it  ought  to  be  done  upon  a 
different  principle.  Then  there  was  the 
case  of  those  of  a  particular  profession. 
The  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer suggested  the  relief  to  all  clergymen 
having  1002.  a  year;  and  he  hoped  this 
would  not  be  objected  to  by  any  one.  But 
he  had  been  surprised  to  hear  it  calculated 
by  a  former  Lord  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
loss  of  30,0002.  thus  caused  represented  a 
capital  of  4,000.0002.  He  (Sir  R.  H .Inglis) 
denied  this,  and  doubted  the  capacity  of 
one  who  could  make  such  a  calculation 
to  fill  the  office  of  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
He  hoped  that  not  only  the  incomes,  but 
the  houses,  of  this  class  of  the  clergy 
would  be  exempted.  They  were  compelled, 
whatever  their  privations,  to  maintain  the 
external  appearance  of  gentlemen;  and 
their  exemption  or  non-exemption  would 
make  all  the  difference  between  comfort 
and  penury.  He  implored  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, if  he  continued  the  system  of  ex- 
emptions, to  make  the  assessment  over 
and  above  the  amount  of  exemption,  and 
also  to  exempt  the  clergy  of  1002.  a  year 
from  the  operation  of  the  House  Tax. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  he  concurred  entirely 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  W. 
Williams)  in  regard  to  the  tax  he  suggested 
as  a  substitute,  provided  one  was  necessary; 
it  would  be  very  much  better  than  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  proposition, 
and  very  much  more  just  to  the  country. 
But  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  that  that 
proposition  should  be  interjected  at  that 
moment,  when  the  House  was  about  to 
consider  a  distinct  proposition  made  by  the 
Government.  As  a  Resolution  with  regard 
to  the  House  tax  was  now  before  the 
Committee,  it  would  be  much  better  to 
vote  ••aye"  or  ••  no"  to  that  proposition. 
He  did  not  himself  see  the  necessity  for 
any  new  tax  at  all.  When  there  was  such 
necessity,  he  thought  a  tax  upon  succes- 
sions applying  generally  to  all  property, 
would  be  the  tax  that  that  House  ought  to 
agree  to ;  and  till  that  was  agreed  to,  he 
did  not  mean  to  give  a  vote  in  favour  of 
any  new  tax  whatever.  He  begged  to 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Member  &^  Lambeth, 
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whether  it  would  not  hcst  serve  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  important  question  now 
before  them  not  to  have  the  simple  pro- 
position of  the  Government  covered  over, 
so  that  the  Committee  might  know  what 
it  was  voting  about.  Such  a  course  would 
best  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Government, 
of  the  House,  and  of  the  country. 

Mb.  HUDSON  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright)  had  asked 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  W. 
Williams)  to  withdraw  his  Amendment,  on 
the  grooud  that  no  new  tax  was  wanted. 
But  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  would 
be  under  this  difficulty,  that  he  had  ad- 
mitted his  entire  approval  of  the  Budget, 
and  allowed  that  a  new  tax  was  required. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  (Mr.  Hudson) 
could  not  see  how  the  Amendment  could 
be  withdrawn.  Having  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  his  constituents  against  the  in- 
crease of  the  House  tax,  he  wished  to 
make  a  few  observations  explanatory  of  his 
reasons  for  disagreeing  with  the  prayer  of 
that  petition,  and  intending  to  support  the 
increase  of  the  tax.  Already  he  thought 
his  constituents  were  under  much  obliga- 
tion to  the  Government,  for  their  removal 
from  the  shipping  interest  of  all  those  im- 
positions and  causes  of  complaints  which 
that  interest  had  so  grievously  laboured 
under.  That  interest  had  had  justice  done 
to  them,  and  no  more  than  justice.  But 
even  that  they  had  sought  unsuccessfully 
for  years,  and  whatever  Government  was 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  be  had  assisted  them. 
From  this  Government  they  had  obtained 
it,  and  in  the  removal  of  their  grievances, 
and  so  far  as  that  part  of  the  Budget  went, 
his  constituents  were  under  very  great  ob- 
ligations to  the  present  Government.  If, 
then,  they  were  to  have  added  to  this  the 
benefits  of  cheap  tea  and  cheap  beer,  they 
could  scarcely  complain  if  they  suffered  a 
little  in  some  other  way,  especially  when 
the  loss  was  so  disproportionate  to  the  gain. 
When  he  looked  at  the  result  of  the  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  opera- 
tions, he  found  a  reduction  of  3,000,000^  of 
taxation,  and  an  imposition  of  1,000,0002., 
therefore,  as  a  part  of  the  community,  his 
(Mr.  Hudson's)  constituents  must  derive 
great  advantage  from  the  Budget.  Taking 
first  the  reduction  of  the  Tea  duties,  if  it, 
while  extending  the  comforts  of  the  poor, 
extended  also  our  commercial  relations,  he 
was  satisfied  that  it  was  a^  wise  measure, 
and  only  regretted  that  instead  of  having 
to  carry  tho  reduction  over  six  years,  they 
were  not  aUe  to  cany  it  out  immediately. 


As  regarded  the  reduction  of  the  Malt  Tax, 
he  believed  it  would  have  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  the  agriculturist  as  well  as  upon 
the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  poor. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  thought  the  total 
abolition  of  the  Malt  Tax  most  desirable, 
hut  it  was  apparently,  for  the  present,  im- 
possible.    However,  be  believed  the  aban- 
donment of  one  half  of  it  mntt  lead  in  no 
short  time  to  the  abolition  of  the  other. 
He  was  satisfied  that  eventually  the  whole 
of  that  tax  must  be  done  away  with.     As 
regarded  the  Budget  generally,    he  was 
satisfied,  from  his  connexion  with  numerous 
parties,  that  it  was  acceptable  to  the  coun- 
try.   He  was  satisfied  that  the  real  opinion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth,  had  he 
appeared  there  as  the  representative  of  an 
agricultural  instead  of  a  town  constituency, 
would  have  been  in  favour  of  accepting  the 
whole  Budget;  for  himself,  even  if  it  should 
be  offensive  to  his  constituents,  he  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  give  his  support  to  the  in* 
crease  cf  the  House  tax.     The  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Gladstone),  whose  opinions  must  always 
have  considerable  weight  with  the  House 
and  the  country,   said  that  they  had  no 
right  to  make  a  difference  between  incomes 
derived  from  real  property  and  from  pre- 
carious sources.      But  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  proved  anything  he  bad 
proved  too  much,  for  it  went  to  the  extent 
of  showing  that  they  could  not  tax  funded 
property  at  all.     To  put  a  tax  on  funded 
property,  whenever  the  necessities  of  the 
country  required  it,  had  been  the  custom 
ever  since  that  kind  of  property  existed. 
But  he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  there  no  difference  between  real  pro- 
perty and  fluctuating,   or  precarious  in-r 
comes;  was  there  no  difference  between 
the  case  of  a  gentleman  obtaining  his  5002. 
a  year  from  real  property,  and  that  of 
another  gentleman  earning  the  same  sum 
by  his  own  talents  ?     Was  there  any  one 
could  say  that  a  person  receiving  his  in- 
come had  the  same  objection  to  pay  for  the 
public  maintenance  as  the  individuals  who 
had  a  fixed  and  ascertained  real  property? 
Everybody  out  of  tho  House  would  thank 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of   the   Exchequer  for  the   bold   manner 
in   which  he  had  acted;    and  he   (Mr. 
Hudson),  for  one,  rejoiced  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  been  bound  down 
and  fettered  by  the  precedents  of  former 
times,  but  had  taken  a  course  which  be 
(Mr.  Hudson)  believed  consonant  with  good 
faith,  and  beneficial  to  the  country  atJai^ge. 
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The  right  hon*  Gentleman  the  Memher  for 
the  UniY^rtitjr  of  Oxford  had  stated  that 
the  Waj8  and  Means  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  country.  On  the 
6th  of  October  last,  there  was  a  surplus  of 
2,000»000;.     He  did  not  think  that  eur- 

SluB  would  be  diminished  on  the  6th  of 
anuary  next.  Any  person  who  knew  the 
resources  of  the  country,  must  be  fully 
aware  that  the  revenue  of  the  country 
must  largely  increase,  and  that  there  would 
not  only  be  a  surplus,  but  a  very  large 
surplus,  if  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were,  as  he 
hoped  they  would  be,  fully  carried  out.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  st^^ed,  to 
his  (Mr.  Hudson's)  great  surprise,  that  con- 
Biddable  alarm  existed  in  the  public  mind 
with  regard  to  this  Budget.  But  he,  who 
mixed  very  much  with  commercial  men, 
and  knew  well  the  state  of  commercial 
feeling — perhaps  there  was  no  man  whose 
transactions  were  of  equal  magnitudes- 
could  assure  the  Committee  that  the  Budget 
had  created  no  alarm  either  in  his  mind  or 
in  that  of  gentlemen  in  the  commercial 
world  much  more  able  to  judge  than  he. 
On  the  contrary,  it  had  created  a  strong 
sense  of  obligation  in  the  public;  it  had 
caused  a  rise  in  all  the  public  securities. 
There  could  be  no  better  test  than  this, 
that  when  the  Budget  was  announced  the 
funds  rose.  The  poor  were  to  have  cheaper 
tea  and  cheaper  beer;  the  trading  classes 
were  to  have  cheaper  tea  and  cheaper  beer, 
and  to  be  relieved  of  part  of  the  Income 
tax.  He  was  sorry  that  these  reductions 
necessitated  an  increased  House  tax,  but 
it  was  to  be  remembered  that  this  increase 
affected  not  the  poor  alone,  but  those  who 
lived  in  large  houses.  He  should  pay 
nearly  double  by  it.  He  should  have  to 
pay  66/.  instead  of  28{.  He  was  glad  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Westminster  (Sir  J. 
Shelley)  had  withdrawn  his  Motion;  he 
could  assure  the  hon.  Baronet  that  what 
the  country,  which  was  looking  on  with 
contempt  at  the  proceedings  in  that  House, 
really  wanted,  was  decision,  and  if  a  deci* 
sion  could  bo  obtained  that  night  it  would 
be  a  great  benefit.  It  would  be  a  great 
boon  if  they  could  decide  at  once  without 
an  altercation.  The  Budget  conferred  great 
benefit  on  the  poor,  and  the  whole  country; 
and  he  believed  he  stated  the  feelings  of 
eight  or  even  ten  out  of  twelve  commercial 
men,  when  ho  said  that  the  commercial 
advantages  of  the  right  hon.  Oentleman's 
oourse  ^  policy  it  waa  impossible  to  over- 


rate. He  thought  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lambeth  quite  right,  and  trusted  that  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
would  not  drive  him  from  his  purpose. 

Mr.  W.  WILLIAMS  said,  he  would 
beg  leave  to  withdraw  his  Amendment. 
As  many  hon.  Members  near  him  shared 
in  the  feeling  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  Bright),  that  a  distinct  vote 
should  be  taken  on  the  House  tax,  unen- 
cumbered by  any  other  Motion,  and  as  he 
should  be  very  sorry  to  risk  the  loss  of  one 
vote  against  that  tax;  he  would  consent  to 
the  appeal  which  had  been  made  to  hits, 
and  withdraw  his  Motion,  but  he  would 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  submitting 
it  again  to  the  House. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  toithdrawn, 
Mr.  PHINN  said,  he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  present  himself  to  the  House 
thus  early  in  his  career  as  one  of  its  Mem- 
bers, because  he  knew  that  on  financial 
topics  and  on  questions  of  such  magnitude 
professional  men  were  rarely  listened  to, 
and  that  they  were  expected  to  confine 
themselves  to  subjects  in  more  immediate 
connexion  with  their  own  pursuits;  but 
that,  representing  a  large  and  important 
constituency,  who  had  thought  fit  to  con- 
fide their  interests  to  a  lawyer,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  disregard  all  those  feelings  and 
inclinations  of  his  own  which  would  have 
induced  him  to  postpone  addressing  the 
House,  and  to  represent  the  views  and 
wishes  of  those  who  had  sent  him  to  Par- 
liament on  that  important  and  most  mo- 
mentous question.  The  great  contro* 
versy  of  free  trade  having  been  settled 
by  the  late  election,  it  had  been  his  wish 
to  give  Her  Majesty's  Government  the  ful- 
lest support  in  any  measure  they  might 
propose  to  carry  out  the  policy  they  had 
adopted,  and  to  give  them  the  most  ample 
consideration  for  the  position  in  which  they 
were  placed;  and  it  was  in  no  factious 
spirit,  and  with  no  party  object,  that  he 
rose  now,  feeling  it  necessary  that  he  should 
do  so,  to  offer  his  most  determined  oppo- 
sition to  the  plan  submitted  to  the  juag- 
ment  of  the  Committee.  His  reasons  for 
that  opposition  were  twofold.  He  felt  that 
the  House  tax  was  not  called  for  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  country,  and  that  it  would 
infiict  on  the  people  twofold  evils.  First, 
it  would  affect  them  financially  most  un- 
fairly and  unjustly;  and,  secondly,  their 
political  existence  was  involved  in  this  pro- 
position, because  they  felt  it  was  a  mea- 
sure of  disfranchisement  to  a  great  body  of 
those  who  had  hiiherto  been  admitted  ^o 
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bave  a  Yoice  in  the  country.  Whatever 
censure  might  be  cast  on  the  \0L  house- 
holders, he  had  never  found  them  back- 
ward in  sharing  their  fair  proportion  of 
taxation.  He  had  never  heard  from  them 
any  murmurs,  except  against  extravagant 
and  excessive  expenditure;  and  those  who 
represented  the  new  constituencies  created 
under  the  Reform  Act  had  always  given 
Government  a  willing  aid  in  providing  for 
the  exigencies  of  the  State.  Therefore  he 
said  their  voice  was  entitled  to  be  heard 
on  that  most  momentous  occasion;  and 
therefore  he  would  dwell  on  that  view  of 
the  question  alone,  were  it  not  mixed  up 
with  other  considerations,  and  were  it  not 
that  the  plan  of  the  Government  on  this 
point  was  so  united  with  other  portions  of 
their  proposition,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
view  it  not  merely  as  an  abstract  tax,  but 
in  relation  to  the  other  subjects  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
the  House  the  other  night.  They  were 
entitled  to  ask — was  that  new  tax  rendered 
necessary  by  any  public  or  political  exi- 
gency ?  Were  we  carrying  on  any  exten- 
sive war?  Was  there  a  deficiency  in  the 
Exchequer?  He  apprehended  no  such  ex- 
igency existed.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  mere 
question  of  shifting  the  burden  of  taxation. 
It  was  a  question  whether  one  class  was 
to  be  relieved,  and  another  was  to  be  bur- 
dened— whether  the  poor,  who  were  strug- 
gling, were  to  have  added  to  their  struggles 
a  new  burden  of  taxation,  while  those  who 
were  comparatively  well  off  were  to  be 
relieved  of  their  fair  share  of  those  burdens. 
Wiien  Parliament  assembled  to  hear  what 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  to  propose 
on  financial  questions,  he  expected  from 
the  election  speeches  and  the  trumpeting 
of  the  Government  organs  that  there  would 
have  been  at  least  an  attempt  to  lay  down 
some  plain  and  intelligible  principle  on 
which  our  future  taxation  was  hereafter  to 
be  conducted.  They  had  been  told  in 
various  quarters,  and  from  high  authority, 
that  the  Government  had  a  secret  which 
would  reconcile  party  feeling  and  compose 
all  party  jealousies — which,  without  pres- 
sing on  one  class  more  than  on  another, 
would  raise  what  was  necessary  for  the  State 
with  the  applause  and  approbation  of  all. 
He  had  thought  that  the  right  hon.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  during  his  re- 
searches in  financial  science,  might  have 
discovered  some  secret  which  had  baffled 
the  genius  of  Pitt,  and  had  eluded  the  grasp 
of  Peel ;  but  he  found  no  such  principle 
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enunciated.  He  had  waited  for,  but  had  not 
heard,  the  solution  of  the  problem-^in  what 
proportion,  if  you  had  a  system  of  direct 
and  a  system  of  indirect  taxation  combined, 
they  were  respectively  to  be  imposed ;  how 
far,  if  you  had  the  two  systems,  together, 
you  were  to  let  the  application  of  the  one 
be  such  as  to  lighten  the  rigours  of  the 
other.  A  more  important  question  in  the 
whole  range  of  political  science  than  that 
of  the  exact  proportion  in  which  one  sys- 
tem was  to  be  applied  rigorously,  and  in 
which  the  other  was  to  be  applied  mode- 
rately, did  not  exist;  but  that  question  had 
not  been  decided  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Another  question  which  he  had 
hoped  to  hear  solved  was  whether,  in  re- 
ducing taxation,  you  should  reduce  the 
duties  of  Excise  or  the  duties  of  Customs. 
Considering  the  importance  of  Excise  re- 
strictions— those  impediments  in  the  way 
of  producer  and  consumer — the  domiciliary 
visits,  the  minute  details  of  the  system  so 
distasteful  to  Englishmen,  he  thought  thej 
would  have  had  some  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  that  system;  but  he  had  been 
disappointed.  The  great  fault  of  the 
Budget  was,  that  it  laid  down  no  new  and 
intelligible  principle  of  commercial  policy, 
but  left  that  great  question  still  untouched 
and  unsolved,  and  that  there  was  no  gut- 
ding  principle  to  rule  its  details.  Much 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  statement, 
indeed,  he  was  disposed  to  agree  with,  be- 
cause it  set  forth  the  views  of  those  on  his 
(Mr.  Phinn 's)  side  of  the  House,  who  had 
always  contended  that  there  was  no  class 
with  just  grounds  of  complainst  against 
recent  legislation,  and  that  those  clients 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whose 
combined  action  had  lifted  him  into  power, 
and  who  had  been  told  at  various  country 
dinners  that  the  agricultural  interest  and 
the  West  India  interest  had  great  griev- 
ances which  he  would  redress,  though  he 
now  told  them  all  their  statements  were 
fallacious,  would  be  deceived  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  when  he  came  into  power. 
They  were  quite  right,  and  they  now  saw 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  of 
those  inequalities  and  grievances  telling 
his  followers  that  they  could  not  have  any 
further  protection,  and  that  they  must 
trust  to  themselves.  That  was  the  doc- 
trine they  on  his  (Mr.  Phinn 's)  side  of  the 
House  had  always  contended  for  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  Con- 
curring with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
the  propriety  of  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween income  derived  from  ythe  land  land 
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from  indiyidual  exertion,  and  of  putting  a 
proportionate  tax  on  each,  lie  couUl  not 
agree  with  him  in  the  propriety  of  taking 
off  the  Malt  tax,  which  was,  however,  the 
pivot  on  which  his  whole  Budget  turned. 
He  proposed  to  reduce  the  tax  one-half; 
hut  he  would  still  leave  all  the  same  re- 
strictions and  the  same  control  over  the 
farmer  as  hefore;  and,  while  he  diminished 
the  revenue  considerahlj,  he  would  leave 
all  the  evils  of  collecting  the  tax  untonched. 
The  expenses  of  collecting  the  Malt  tax 
were  now  6  per  cent;  if  the  tax  were  re- 
duced one-half,  the  expenses  of  collection 
would  he  12  per  cent.  If  they  professed 
to  take  off  the  tax  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer,  it  was  a  great  mistake;  the  fact 
was,  that  the  reduction  would  not  benefit 
the  consumer  one  halfpenny,  or  probably 
one  farthing,  in  his  pot  of  beer,  and  that 
the  profit  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
great  maltsters,  brewers,  and  publicans, 
and  not  to  the  labouring  classes.  In  re- 
turn for  the  deduction  of  the  duty  on  tea, 
they  were  to  have  a  reversal  of  the  policy 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel,  not  for  the  first 
time,  had  proclaimed,  that  in  apportioning 
the  contributions  of  the  various  clas'ses  to 
the  taxes,  you  roust  exempt,  first,  the  mere 
labourer;  secondly,  those  struggling  to  main- 
tain a  decent  appearance  in  the  world  on 
slender  incomes ;  and,  thirdly,  those  who 
had  realised  by  great  exertions  some  small 
modicum  of  money,  regarding  it  as  a  sub- 
sistence whereon  to  retire  in  their  old  age. 
But  that  principle  was  entirely  violated  in 
the  Budget,  and  these  classes  were  attacked 
in  more  ways  than  one,  because,  while  the 
people  were  called  on  to  pay  an  Income 
Tax  on  the  profits  of  trades  and  profes- 
sions reduced  to  a  lower  rate  than  hefore, 
they  were  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  an 
increased  House  tax,  so  that  a  person 
with  145^.  a  year,  living  in  a  house  of  161. 
a  year,  would  have  to  pay  an  Income  tax 
from  which  he  had  hitherto  been  free,  and 
then  have  to  meet  a  House  tax  from  which 
he  had  been  also  exempted  hitherto.  He 
was  willing  to  admit,  if  any  overwhelming 
necessity  could  be  shown  for  that  increase, 
and  if  Government  could  not  have  gone  on 
without  it,  that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  submit  to  it;  but  with  a  rising 
Exchequer,  and  with  a  large  surplus,  it 
was  too  much  to  call  on  these  strugj^ling 
classes  to  consent  to  the  imposition  of  fresh 
burdens.  It  most  be  remembered  that  the 
House  tax  was  only  an  Income  tax  in 
another  shape.  The  worst  of  the  tax  was 
that  it  did  not  compass  the  end  proposed. 


and  it  was  imposed  as  if  the  expenditure  of 
income  on  a  man's  house  bore  in  all  cases 
a  material  proportion  to  his  whole  income. 
But  let  them  take  the  case  of  a  man  with 
10,000/.  a  year.     He  lived  probably  in  a 
house  of  500/.  a  year,  and  would  not  pay 
more  than  5  per  cent,  while  in  the  case  of 
a  man  of  1,000/.   a  year,    who   probably 
would  live  in  a  house  of  100/.  a  year,  ta- 
king the  average  of  England,  the  tax  would 
come  to  10  per  cent;  and  when  they  came 
to  a  man  of  150/.  a  year,  they  would  find 
that  he  paid  15  or  18  per  cent  for  his 
house.    Therefore  the  House  tax,  brought 
down  so  low  and  not  graduated,  was  an  un- 
just and  unequal  Income  tax.     And  now 
he   approached  a  part  of  the  suhject  on 
which  his  constituents   felt  most  deeply, 
and  to  which  he  would  address  a  very  few 
words.     He  had  already  told  the  Commit- 
tee they  looked  on  this  proposition  as  a 
disfranchising  Bill,  and  he  would  now  state 
their   reasons.     There  were,  he  believed, 
about  90,000  voters  on  the  registries  in 
England,  and,  as  far  as  they  could  be  ascer- 
tained, about  320,000  of  them  lived  in 
houses  of  between  10/.  and  15/.  a  year. 
He^sked  any  hon.  Gentleman  acquainted 
with  the  operation  of  taxation  in  towns  how 
far  the  consideration  of  paying  Ids.  a  year 
more  would  operate  on  a  man  in  reducing 
his  rent  ?  They  would  find  that  the  tenants 
would  constantly  apply  to  the  landlord,  and 
say,  "  Reduce  your  rent  to  9/.  18#.,  and  I 
will  keep  on,  for  ids.  a  year  will  be  a  great 
gain  to  me."     Well,  then,  when  the  revi- 
sion took  place,  the  first  question  of  the  re- 
vising barrister  would ,  be  to   each   man, 
**  Do  you  pay  the  House  tax  ?*'  and,  if 
the  answer  were  in  the  negative,  it  would 
be  considered  conclusive  against  his  right 
to  be  on  the  registry;  and  no  doubt  it  was 
so  intended.     It  was  but  the  day  before 
yesterday  that  the  Government  had  suc- 
cessfully resisted  a  moderate  proposition  to 
alleviate  the  pressure  of  the  assessed  taxes 
on  the  voter,  and  now  they  introduced  a  pro- 
position which  would  press  on  the  voter  still 
more.    He  repudiated  this  principle  as  un- 
just and  unfair  from  beginning  to  end,  and  so 
long  as  they  retained  it  the  advocates  of  ex- 
tended franchise  would  use  it  against  them. 
The  measure  of  the  Government  appeared 
to  him  to  be  conceived  in  a  double  sense. 
They  had  been  told  the  functions  of  the 
Government  were  twofold — first,  to  settle 
our  financial  policy  ;  secondly,  to  restrain 
the  progress  of  democracy.      He  believed 
they  had  combined  those  two  objects  in 
the  present  measare^  and , that  they  had 
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endeavoured  to  disqualify  for  the  suffrage 
those  most  opposed  to  them,  and  who 
constituted  the  strength  of  the  adverse 
benches;  for  in  proportion  as  thej  affected 
the  10/.  householders,  to  that  extent  would 
the  forces  of  the  Opposition  be  diminished. 
On  that  ground  alone  those  in  favour  of 
extended  suffrage  would  found  an  argu- 
ment against  the  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  th^re  would  be  a  renewed 
agitation  got  up  by  the  disfranchised 
householders,  which  might  be  fatal  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  for  which 
they  would  have  to  thank  a  Conservative 
Government.  He  f^lt  he  had  trespassed 
far  more  on  their  patience  than  his  posi- 
tion in  the  House  entitled  him  to  do,  but 
he  would  not  have  discharged  his  duty  to 
his  constituents  if  he  had  not  taken  that 
opportunity  of  laying  before  the  Committ- 
tee  their  views  and  wishes  with  regard  to 
the  great  question  they  were  then  discuss- 
ing. 

Mr.  E.  ball  said,  he  could  not,  like 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  who  had 
just  sat  down,  apologise  to  the  Committee 
for  addressing  them  as  a  new  Member,  for 
he  thought  if  there  was  one  Member  enti- 
>  tied  to  greater  consideration  than  another 
it  was  the  youngest  and  most  recently 
elected.  He  had  listened  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  with  dissatisfaction — not 
because  he  was  a  young  Member,  but — be- 
cause, as  a  professional  man,  he  had  not 
justified  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had 
arrived  in  the  course  of  his  address  by  any 
fair  reasoning.  He  stated  there  woidd  be 
a  disfranchisement  of  the  101.  household- 
ers, but  at  the  same  time  he  declared  they 
were  always  most  willing  to  bear  taxation. 
If  they  were  willing  contributors  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  country,  how  was  it  pos- 
sible they  could  be  disfranchised  by  being 
called  on  to  pay  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
taxation  of  their  fellow-subjects  ?  Why 
should  they  seek  to  be  exempted  from  that 
which  all  other  classes  had  to  pay,  and 
which  had  always  been  considered  as 
connected  with  representation,  namely,  a 
share  in  tlie  general  burdens?  He  had 
been  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  ob- 
servations of  the  hon.  Member  for  Not- 
tingham (Mr.  Walter),  who,  with  fearless 
integrity,  declared  his  belief  that  if  the 
measures  of  Government  were  requisite, 
be  would  not  regard  any  clamour  that 
might  be  raised  against  tbem;  and  he  be- 
lieved there  would  be  no  clamour  at  all. 
He  maintained  that  they  must  regard 
the  present  system  as  a  part  of  the  wnole 
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system  now  produced;  and  if  hon.  Gen* 
tlemen  opposite  could  bring  forward  objec- 
tions to  the  taxation  of  houses,  he  (Mr, 
Ball),  and  those  who  sat  on  that  side 
of  the  House,  could  bring  forward  objeo* 
tions  to  other  parts  of  the  right  hon.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's  proposition. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  dwelt  on  the  re* 
d  uction  of  the  Malt  tax  as  if  it  was  en* 
tirely  a  benefit  to  the  farmer.  But  was  it 
no  advantage  to  the  beer  drinker  and  con- 
sumer ?  Would  the  occupiers  of  houses 
in  great  towns  gain  no  advantage  from  it  t 
It  had  been  suggested  that  the  brewer 
would  reap,  in  a  great  measure,  the  result  , 
of  the  remission  upop  the  Malt  tax;  but 
the  monopoly  of  the  brewer  waa  atrong 
enough  already,  and  the  consequence  would 
be,  therefore,  that  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  extend  that  monopoly,  the  public 
would  rise  up  and  demand  an  alteration  in 
the  whole  system  of  brewing.  As  an  oc- 
cupier of  land,  he  would  much  rather  have 
had,  and  he  thought  they  ought  to  have 
had,  not  only  a  remission  of  one-half,  but 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  Malt  tax.  This 
would  have  been  a  double  advantage;  we 
should  have  bad  beer  considerably  oheapert 
and  all  the  expenses  of  raising  the  Malt 
tax  would  have  been  done  away  with. 
But,  as  the  proposal  now  stood,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  while  the  agriculturists 
reaped  some  benefit  from  the  contemplated 
remission,  they  would  also  experience  some 
disadvantages.  At  present  no  foreign  malt 
could  come  into  the  country;  but  now  the 
foreigner  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  in- 
troducing malt,  which  would  he  an  advan- 
tage to  the  consumer  of  beer,  and  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  grower  of  barley.  They 
were  now,  too,  under  restrictions  in  making 
malt,  and  were  subject  to  very  great  incon- 
venience from  those  restrictions.  The  fo- 
reigner, however,  would  hilve  noneof  t))ese, 
for  he  would  make  his  malt  as  he  pleased* 
and  without  the  scrutiny  of  the  supervisor 
and  exciseman.  Again,  the  maltster  was 
subjected  to  very  great  disadvantages  which 
the  foreign  maltster  did  not  labour  under. 
Perhaps  many  hon.  Members  were  not 
aware  of  the  very  exorbitant  security  which 
all  maltsters  were  called  upon  to  give — a 
security  not  only  for  the  actual  amount  of 
malt  made  by  them,  but  for  double  that 
amount;  and  one  gentleman  largely  en*' 
gaged  in  the  trade  had  told  him  that  he 
had  been  obliged  to  find  two  bondsmen  for 
the  amount  of  50,000/.  AH  this,  of  course, 
would  not  attach  to  the  foreign  producer 
of  malt,  wbe  would  be  enabled  to  briog 
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bia  commodity  into  the  EnglisH  market 
under  very  advantageous  circumstances, 
and  the  competition  which  would  thus  arise 
would  be  another  benefit  to  the  beer  con- 
sumer. Altogether,  the  proposed  remis- 
sion, while  it  would  be,  he  would  not 
deny,  of  some  advantage  to  the  agricul- 
turists, would  be  of  much  more  advantage 
to  the  consumers  of  beer.  With  respect 
to  another  item  in  the  financial  scheme  of 
the  Government,  the  disappointment  of 
the  agriculturists  was  greater  than  that 
felt  by  them  with  regard  to  the  Malt  tax. 
They  had  always  been  led  to  suppose  they 
should  have  very  great  relief  afforded  to 
them  in  the  Highway,  County,  and  Poor 
Rates.  All  of  them  looked  for  some  relief 
from  that  Quarter.  They  did  not,  it  was  j 
true,  know  how  it  was  to  come,  but  they 
thought  everybody  was  to  pay  a  less  amount ' 
of  taxation  in  this  shape.  They  did  be- 
lieve there  was  a  power  especially  commu- 
nicated to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer; they  did  not  suppose  him  to  be  an 
alchymist  at  whose  touch  everything  would 
turn  to  gold,  but  thy  believed  him  to  have 
a  power  surpassing  that  of  all  other  men, 
and  that  by  the  exercise  of  a  magician's 
wand  he  could  give  the  agriculturist  great 
relief.  When,  therefore,  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  came  forward  to  complain  of  a 
certain  part  of  the  financial  scheme  which  j 
touched  their  constituents,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  representatives  of  the 
landed  interest  had  greater  cause  to  com- 
plain that  it  was  not  a  boon  to  them,  but 
just  as  much  a  boon  also  to  other  interests 
represented  in  that  House.  Well,  then, 
how  did  the  party  with  whom  he  was  con- 
nected propose  to  act  ?  Did  they  propose 
to  come  forward  and  say  they  would  op- 
pose the  scheme  because  it  was  not  a  posi- 
tive benefit  to  themselves  ?  No !  He 
would  not  advise  his  constituents  to  do  so; 
he  would  not  come  forward  in  a  party 
spirit,  and  say  the  Government  ought  to 
have  done  more  for  them;  but  he  would 
say  this,  that  it  was  bis  firm  belief,  looking 
to  the  whole  of  the  measures  proposed,  that 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  laid  before  the  House  such  a  scheme  as 
ought  to  have  been  concocted  by  a  man  who 
considered  himself  not  a  Minister  of  a  party 
but  a  Minister  of  his  country  and  of  the 
community  at  large.  He  (Mr.  Ball)  was 
bound  also  to  state  that  he  did  think  it  was 
a  fair  proposal  to  all  the  various  sections  and 
classes  in  this  country,  and  that  there  was 
not  one  part  of  the  community  which  could 
say  that  they  had  been  touched,  and  that 


any  other  class  had  been  left  untouched; 
but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with 
equal  justice  and  great  fairness,  had  so 
framed  his  Budget  that  it  bestowed  upon 
all  classes  greater  benefit  than  incon- 
venience ;  he  should,  therefore,  most 
willingly  give  his  vote  to  the  passing  of 
the  whole  scheme.  He  was  prepared  to 
take  it  as  a  whole,  and  as  the  best  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  could  get. 
["Hear,  hear!**]  He  granted  that  ho 
expected  more  ;  he  granted  too,  that  he 
wished  for  more.  He  had  come  into  that 
House  as  an  advocate  of  protection,  but 
he  soon  saw  he  could  not  obtain  that,  and 
he  was  prepared,  therefore,  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  majority.  If  the 
population  of  this  country  were  to  turn 
round,  perceive  the  errors  into  which  they 
were  led,  and  demand  the  restoration  of  pro- 
tection, he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the 
House  once  more  revert  to  that  principle  ; 
but  so  long  as  the  opinion  of  the  country 
remained  what  it  was,  he  considered  the 
question  of  protection  was  terminated. 
And  now,  what  did  he  ask  them  to  do  ? 
They  had  annihilated  protection  ;  now  let 
the  country  have  entire  free  trade.  Let 
them  abolish  the  duties  on  all  manufac- 
tured articles — from  metal,  which  now 
paid  an  import  duty  of  10  per  cent ;  let 
the  duty  on  soap  be  struck  off,  and  let 
entire  free  trade  prevail.  He  had  given 
over  protection  ;  he  meant  now  to  be  an 
honest  Freetrader.  Ho  meant  now  to  ask 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  to  stick  to  theii 
text — not  to  be  partial  in  their  sympathies 
— to  deal  with  their  own  friends  as  they  had 
dealt  with  the  agriculturists.  And  what 
he  should  have  liked  to  have  seen,  what  he 
should  have  thought  more  just,  and  more 
equal,  and  what  would  have  been  more 
acceptable  to  all  classes,  was,  that  every- 
thing should  have  been  made  free,  and 
then  an.  ad  valorem  duty  placed  upon 
every  article.  The  announcement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  regard 
to  the  boon  proposed  to  the  sugar  trade, 
had  been  followed  up  the  other  night  by  a 
statement  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westbury  (Mr.  Wilson),  who  declared  that 
our  West  India  Colonies  were  in  a  very 
flourishing  state,  and  exported  more  sugar 
than  before.  Now,  if  there  was  one  subject 
which  he  (Mr.  Ball)  felt  more  confidence 
upon  than  another,  it  was  his  conviction  of 
the  want  and  misery  which  rested  upon 
these  Colonies  generally,  and  upon  Jamaica 
more  particularly.  That  island  was  de- 
scribed to  him  by  missionaries^of  eypry 
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Beet  who  bad  returned  from  it  as  a  perfect 
wreck  and  ruin.  This  very  summer  he 
met  with  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  a  man  of  yerj  high  standing, 
who  had  been  ten  years  in  Jamaica,  and 
who  stated  that  he  could  not  give  represen- 
tation to  any  distress  and  suffering  which 
was  not  equalled  and  surpassed  by  the 
state  of  things  there.  His  informant 
added  that  the  measures  of  1846  had 
entirety  desolated  that  beautiful  island ; 
that  they  had  had  schools,  and  churches, 
and  chapels,  but  that  half  of  them  were 
closed,  and  multitudes  of  the  poor  blacks 
who  had  been  taught  in  those  schools,  and 
who  had  assembled  in  those  places  of 
worship,  had  now  gone  back  to  heathen- 
ism. And  yet  he  was  to  be  told,  as 
compensation  for  all  this,  that  the  quantity 
of  sugar  exported  from  Jamaica  was  equal 
to  what  it  ever  was  before  !  Was  this  test 
of  increased  production  always  to  be  taken 
as  the  criterion  of  prosperity  ?  The  question 
had  suggested  itself  to  him,  on  hearing 
this  argument,  whether  we  had  any  ex- 
ample in  sacred  or  profane  history  where 
a  people  had  increased  their  tally  in  spite 
of  their  burdens,  and  he  had  remembered 
the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  Israelites, 
and  their  result.  He  was  not  quite  sure 
but  that  greater  production  was  au  evi« 
dence  rather  of  the  higher  degree  to  which 
the  powers  of  the  people  were  tasked,  than 
of  prosperity.  He  must  apologise  to  the 
Committee  for  the  length  to  which  his 
remarks  had  extended;  but,  connected  as 
he  had  been  with  the  National  Association 
in  all  its  ramifications,  he  had  felt  that  he 
should  not  be  performing  his  duty,  if  he 
did  not  state  the  conclusion  at  which  he 
had  arrived  with  respect  to  the  financial 
scheme  of  the  Government.  That  scheme, 
he  repeated,  he  was  willing  to  take  as  a 
whole  ;  but,  believing  that  the  consump- 
tion in  tea  and  malt  would  be  so  much 
increased  that  the  revenue  would  not  suffer 
to  the  extent  of  the  half  duties  which 
were  proposed  to  be  remitted,  he  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  be  enabled  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  to  take  off  the  other  half  of  the 
Malt  tax. 

,  Ma.  MONCKTON  MILNE S  said,  he 
was  sure  that  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side 
of  the  House  would  receive  with  great  plea- 
sure the  adhesion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  and  would  gladly 
receive  him  into  their  ranks  as  an  honest 
Freetrader  for  ever.  With  respect  to  the 
subject  before  the  Committee,  he  believed 
Mr.  E.  Ball 


they  were  perfectly  right  in  considering  tho 
Budget  as  a  whole,  because,  if  it  were 
separated  into  its  different  parts,  they  would 
be  so  unreasonable  as  scarcely  to  be  able 
to  come  under  the  discussion  of  the  Com- 
mittee. The  Income  tax,  however,  did 
seem  to  him  to  stand  somewhat  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  Budget.  Parliament 
had  determined  that  the  system  of  con- 
tinuing the  Income  tax  for  a  limited  period 
should  not  be  disturbed,  and  he  was  pre- 
pared to  /enter  into  the  consideration  of. 
that  part  of  the  subject,  in  order  to  come 
to  a  decision  satisfactory  to  the  country. 
The  question  before  the  Committee  on  the 
present  occasion  was  the  combination  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Malt  duties  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  House  tax,  because,  lie  be- 
lieved, if  these  two  questions  were  fairly 
out  of  the  way,  they  might  come  to  the 
consideration  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
Budget,  without  any  difficulty  whatever. 
With  respect  to  the  reduction  of  the  Tea 
duty,  the  sacrifice  of  revenue  would  be  so 
small  as  to  require  no  extension  of  the 
House  tax,  and  therefore  he  considered 
that  question  to  a  certain  degree  out  of  the 
range  of  consideration.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  had  expressed  their  desire  to  set 
the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws  at  rest  for  ever ;  but  he  believed  they* 
would  be  entirely  deceived,  and  that  they 
could  not  have  taken  a  more  effectual 
means  to  re-open  the  question  of  agitation 
between  town  and  conntry  than  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  present  Budget.  The  class 
which  they  would  provoke  to  action  in  the 
towns  by  this  tax  was  the  class  which  waa 
most  active  in  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
—which  believed  that  it  carried  that  re- 
peal— and  which  would,  therefore,  regard 
the  imposition  of  this  tax  as  an  act  of  re- 
venge on  the  part  of  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site. That  could  not  but  be  the  feeling  of 
a  man  who  would  be  called  upon  to  paj 
four  times  a  year  two  separate  taxes  from 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  exempt.  He 
knew  very  well  that  that  was  a  consider- 
ation which  would  never  present  itself  to  a 
Government  framing  a  financial  proposi- 
tion ;  but  he  was  certain  that  in  that  light 
it  would  be  regarded  by  many  persons 
throughout  the  country.  He  really  must 
say  that  in  his  opinion  the  measures  of  the 
Government  imposed  upon  those  who  be- 
longed to  the  landed  interest  of  the  coun- 
try a  restraint  rather  than  a  substantial 
advantage.  It  struck  him  that  the  case  of 
the  consumers  had  been  dragged  into  the 
discussion  in  a  very  eubsidiaty  manner ;  fer 
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of  conne  it  was  bejond  a  doubt  tliat  the 
eonsoming  classes  were  always  ad?antaged 
more  or  less  bj  every  reduction  of  taxation. 
The  question,  however,  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  to  consider  was,  whether  the 
advantage  derived  by  the  consumer  was 
commensurate  with  the  great  sacrifice  of 
revenue  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  proposed.  In  the  case  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  the  voice  of  the 
country  had  fully  declared  that  the  benefit 
conferred  thereby  on  the  consumer  entirely 
compensated  for  any  sacrifice  which  had 
been  made.  That  point  was  certainly  at 
'  one  time  a  matter  of  controversy,  but  hap- 
pily it  was  now  no  longer  so.  If,  indeed, 
non.  Gentlemen  were  to  argue  that  every 
advantage  derived  by  the  consumer  was 
commensurate  with  any  disadvantage  that 
might  at  the  same  time  accrue  to  the 
country,  it  would  be  to  force  a  conclusion 
utterly  untenable.  As  regarded  the  re- 
peal of  the  Malt  tax,  he,  for  one,  must 
say  that  he  was  very  far  from  regarding  it 
with  favour.  Even  supposing  that  its  effect 
was  to  cheapen  beer,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple were  totally  unaccustomed,  upon  con- 
scientious grounds,  to  the  use  of  fermented 
liquors.  Indeed,  the  article  of  beer  was 
already  so  cheap  that  it  had  been  brought 
into  a  very  general  consumption  ;  and,  in 
his  opinion,  the  reduction  of  the  Malt  duties 
would  only  have  the  effect  of  enabling  those 
who  already  consumed  that  article  to  par- 
take more  largely  of  it,  rather  than  in- 
crease the  number  of  those  who  drank  it. 
And  this,  he  must  say,  he  did  not  deem 
a  very  desirable  object,  for  the  Committee 
was  well  aware  of  the  great  misery  already 
caused  in  large  towns  by  the  very  large 
consumption  of  that  beverage.  The  Go- 
vernment had  no  right  to  hold  that  beer 
was  an  article  of  primary  necessity,  in  the 
same  way  that  that  term  had  been  applied 
to  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  or  bread.  It 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Milnes)  that  a  very 
grave  question  was  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion they  were  then  engaged  in — a  ques- 
tion, the  importance  of  which  might  be 
felt  for  years  to  come  upon  the  destinies  of 
this  country — it  was  the  question  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  a  subject  which  had  long  occu- 
pied the  ablest  minds  of  the  community. 
He  himself  could  remember  when  the  ad- 
vocates of  direct  taxation  formed,  as  it 
were,  a  special  sect  in  the  country,  and 
when  these  gentlemen  were  regaitled  as 
mere  speculative  theorists  by  all  practical 


politicians.  Indeed,  it  was  once  argned 
that,  in  having  recourse  to  direct  taxation, 
the  Legislature  were  receding  in  the  marck 
of  civilisation ;  and  Turkey — a  country 
where  direct  taxation  is  in  the  fullest  force 
— was  cited  in  support  of  this  view.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  considered  by  the 
earlier  political  economists  that  by  means  of 
indirect  taxation  a  large  amount  of  revenue 
might  be  collected  almost  without  the  rate- 
payers being  cognisant  of  the  amount  they 
paid.  But  there  were  those,  too,  who 
believed  that  indirect  taxation  naturally 
favoured  a  system  of  protective  duties. 
And  therefore  it  was  that  when  that  system 
was  abrogated  by  the  tariff  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  Income  tax  was  imposed. 
He  was  quite  sure  that,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  in  the  shape  of  an  Income  tax,  or  a 
House  tax,  the  people  of  this  country 
were  fully  prepared  to  submit  willingly  to 
taxation ;  but,  then,  they  must  not  be 
called  upon  to  pay  more  than  their  just 
proportion  of  it;  and  the  question  for 
decision  that  night  was,  what  proportion 
ought  they  to  pay  ?  Her  Majesty  s  Go- 
vernment were  prepared  to  impose  upon 
the  country  a  system  of  direct  taxation, 
but  they  should  be  most  careful  as  to  how 
far  they  would  extend  it.  They  had  in 
their  hands  a  most  delicate  instrument, 
which,  if  used  harshly,  wrongfully,  or  vio- 
lently, would  be  anything  but  useful  to 
them.  So  far  as  Parliament  had  as  yet 
proceeded,  they  had  only  imposed  direct 
taxation  upon  those  backs  very  well  able 
to  bear  it.  But  if  the  doctrine  which  had 
been  propounded  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his 
Budgets  of  this  and  last  year — a  doctrine 
which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  met  with  a 
very  large  acceptance  in  that  House — 
namely,  that  direct  taxation  was  some- 
thing akin  to  confiscation — was  to  be  gen- 
erally received,  he,  for  one,  must  say  that 
the  system  of  direct  taxation  would  be 
carried  to  a  point  at  which  the  people  of 
England  would  resist  it  altogether.  To 
him  it  was  a  matter  beyond  all  question 
that  every  system  of  direct  taxation  must 
admit  of  exemptions  ;  and,  subject  to 
these,  he  was  quite  ready  to  see  it  enact- 
ed. For  the  Government  might  depend 
upon  it  that,  otherwise,  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  taxation  would  be  so  great  that 
the  anticipated  revenue  would  never  bo 
forthcoming.  It  was  now  proposed  to  im- 
pose upon  the  lOL  constituencies  a  double 
duty.  Now  was  such  an  imposition  re- 
quired by  the  circumstances  of  the  cotm- 
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try  ?  No  case  of  deficit  had  been  made 
out  to  require  this  enormous  addition  to 
the  taxation  of  the  country,  and  be  be- 
lieved the  constituencies  generally  would 
resist  tbe  proposals  of  the  right  hotl.  Gen- 
tleman. Hon.  Gentlemen  might  depend 
upon  it  that  the  constitnencies  of  the 
country  would  be  very  imperative  in  their 
demands  to  know  the  reasons  for  such 
legislation.  They  would  be  called  upon 
to  show  how  by  such  measures  the  springs 
of  industry  were  to  be  set  free,  or  the 
popular  wealth  augmented — to  prove  what 
advantage  was  conferred  upon  the  people 
in  return  for  the  ill-accepted  compensation 
to  the  landed  interest.  The  question  of 
the  Tea  duties  depended  upon  an  entirely 
different  principle.  The  remission  pro- 
posed by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
.seemed  to  him  to  be  a  reasonable  and 
prudent  one,  and  one  which  he  (Mr. 
Milnes)  would  have  supported  most  heart- 
ily, coming  from  whatever  Government  it 
might.  To  the  question  of  the  Income 
tax,  he  was  ready  to  ^ive  his  most  ear- 
nest consideration;  ana  on  this  point  he 
was  willing  to  recognise  the  distinction 
which  had  been  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  between  fixed  incomes  and  in- 
comes derived  from  trades  and  professions, 
and  to  accept  what  the  common  sense  of 
the  country  had  declared  to  be  rightful, 
and  which  he  believed  to  be  a  very  sound 
and  tenable  principle  of  taxation.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  very  great  deal  of  difficulty 
would  be  got  over  if  hon.  Gentlemen  would 
but  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  proper 
principles  upon  which  taxation  ought  to  be 
levied.  The  main  point,  however,  upon 
which  he  approved  of  the  distinction  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, was,  that  thereby  a  man's  ex- 
penditure rather  than  his  income  would 
be  taken  into  consideration.  He  should 
have  been  very  glad  if  they  had  been  en- 
abled to  approach  the  discussion  of  to- 
night without  seeing  it  demeaned  by  the 
introduction  of  party  questions  and  party 
politics.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  Budget  ought  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  rid- 
dle at  which  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  be  permitted  to  have  so  many 
guesses,  a  view  which  seemed  to  have 
been  taken  of  it  on  some  former  occasions; 
but,  still,  he  believed  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  finance  Minister  in  this  country  fully 
to  understand  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
any  proposal  until  it  was  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  public;  and  he  was 
convinced  that  any  Minister  that  ignored 
Mr.  M.  Milnes 


public  opinion  would  fail  in  his  duty  as  a 
constitutional  Minister.  Nevertheless,  he 
must  prepare  the  Government  for  tlie 
storm  which  would  yet  be  excited  in  the 
country  by  their  proposed  financial  mea- 
sures. But,  without  yielding  to  popular 
clamour,  he  must  express  his  opinion  that 
the  Government  had  acted  most  injudi- 
ciously in  bringing  forward  this  Budget  at 
the  present  conjuncture,  when  the  question 
between  town  and  country  had  been  as 
nearly  as  possible  closed,  and  was  now 
likely  to  be  reopened  by  some  of  the  pro- 
positions of  the  Budget.  By  bringing  for- 
ward an  obnoxious  increase  to  the  taxation 
of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  connexion 
with  an  advantage  to  the  agricultural 
classes,  they  were  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  increase  the  storm  which  they  professed 
themselves  anxious  to  allay.  To  the  pro- 
posed increase  of  the  House  tax  he  should 
give  his  most  decided  opposition.  He  believed 
it  to  be  an  unnecessary  measure,  and  one 
which  ought  not  to  be  passed  except  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  necessity;  and 
he  feared  that  it  would  be  most  distasteful 
to  the  people,  not  only  as  an  increase  of 
their  burdens,  but  as  a  favour  to  the  coun- 
try party  at  the  expense  of  the  towns.  A 
very  large  number  of  the  present  consti- 
tuency would  much  prefer  going  into 
houses  of  the  value  of  9/.  I5s.,  and  sur- 
rendering the  franchise,  than  remaining  in 
a  10^  house,  and  thus  rendering  them- 
selves liable  to  the  tax  of  I5s.  per  annum. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  in  some  future 
revision  of  taxation  some  connexion  might 
not  be  very  wisely  established  between  re- 
presentation and  taxation;  but  in  that  case 
taxation  would  be  associated  in  the  minda 
of  the  people  with  a  new  privilege,  which 
they  would  then  enjoy.  What  they  would 
get  out  of  the  hard  earnings  of  the  man 
living  in  a  10^.  house,  by  means  of  direct 
taxation,  they  would  lose  in  indirect  taxa- 
tion, for  the  15^.  which  such  a  man  would 
have  to  pay  to  the  House  tax,  he  would, 
in  most  cases,  deduct  from  his  purchase  of 
exciseable  articles.  Looking  at  this  ques- 
tion from  every  point  of  view,  and  laying 
aside  all  party  bias,  he  (Mr.  Milnes)  must 
declare  himself  utterly  unable  to  support 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  that  part  of  his  scheme 
which  related  to  the  increase  of  the  House 
tax.  When  he  remembered  the  immense 
expectations  which  had  been  raised  in  re- 
gard to  this  Budget  amongst  all  classes  of 
society,  he  could  not  help  believing  that  it 
could  hardly  have  been  the^cheme  yl^ch 
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ibe  right  bon.  Gentleman  bad  bad  in  bis 
mind  at  the  time  wben  be  held  out  to  the 
country  the  enormous  advantages  which 
were  to  result  from  bis  great  plan  for  re- 
conciling all  classes;  and  he  (Mr.  Milnes) 
must  own  that  he  could  not  help  regarding 
the  present  Budget  with  much  disappoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  bandars  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing,  in  a  very  few  words,  bis  reasons 
for  the  vote  which  he  intended  to  give  upon 
this  important  question.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  laid  before  that  House  and  the  country 
a  large  and  important  measure  of  finance, 
and  he  told  the  House  that,  as  a  whqle, 
they  must  take  or  reject  it.  Mr.  Sandars 
regretted  that  decision;  for  while  there  was 
much  in  the  scheme  of  which  he  approved, 
there  were  parts  of  it  to  which  be  felt  a 
strong  objection,  and  he  was  desirous  of 
having  the  opportunity  of  going  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  whole  Budget,  with  a  view 
of  weeding  out  the  bad,  and  preserving  the 
good.  But  as  this  course  was  not  left  open 
to  him,  he  must  consider  the  Question  as  a 
whole,  to  see  whether  the  good  or  evil  pre- 
ponderated. The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Pontefract,  who  had  just  sat 
down,  had  objected  to  the  House  Tax 
mainly  on  account  of  its  including  houses 
of  10?.  rental.  He  said  it  would  disfran- 
chise many  of  the  101.  householders.  Ho 
(Mr,  Sandars)  did  not  fear  such  a  result. 
He  thought  the  franchise  was  too  much 
valued  by  its  possessors  for  them  to  lose 
the  privilege  for  the  sake  of  soofie  payment 
of  10«.  or  15s,  per  annum;  it  other- 
wise, be  felt  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
declined  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
burthens  of  the  country.  It  had  long  been 
a  favourite  doctrine  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  that  taxation  and  representation 
should  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  he  trusted 
that  now  they  bad  an  opportunity  of  prac- 
tically carrying  out  that  principle,  they 
would  not  repudiate  it.  His  (Mr.  Sandars  ) 
objection  to  the  House  tax  was  the  pro- 
posal of  doubling  it  at  a  time  wben  our 
finances  were  in  that  satisfactory  state  that 
there  was  no  call  for  any  increased  taxa- 
tion. It  was  at  all  times  difficult  and  un- 
popular to  increase  taxation,  but  doubly  so 
wben  the  state  of  our  finances  did  not  re- 
quire it.  What  was  the  alleged  cause  for 
tne  increase  on  the  House  tax  ?  Why,  a 
repeal  of  half  the  Mali  tax.  He  (Mr. 
Sandars)  had  opposed  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  North 
Siding  when  be  proposed  the  total  repeal 


of  the  Malt  tax,  and  he  had  also  oppoBe<i 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Derby  when  he  proposed  the 
repeal  of  one-half  the  tax.  He  had  then 
stated  fully  his  objections  to  both  those 
propositions,  and  he  now  saw  bo  reasons  to 
induce  him  to  change  those  opinions.  He 
then  contended  that  it  would  afford  but 
little,  if  any,  relief  to  the  agriculturist,  and 
that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Adam 
Smith,  who  said,  '*  Five  or  six  millions 
sterling  might  be  bad  more  easily  from 
malt,  and  so  as  to  be  less  burtbensome  to 
the  country,  than  in  any  other  way."  But 
the  proposal  to  take  off  half  the  Malt  tax 
was  much  more  objectionable  than  to  take 
off  the  whole,  for  it  left  all  the  vexatious 
restrictions  and  penalties,  and  the  same 
expenses  of  collection  on  half  the  tax  as  on 
the  whole.  He  bad  also  a  fm-tber  objec- 
tion. At  present  the  manufacture  of  malt 
was  confined  to  this  country,  but  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  proposed,  on  the 
principle  of  unrestricted  competition,  to 
admit  foreign  manufactured  malt  at  an 
equivalent  duty  to  that  which  the  maltster 
at  home  paid.  Barley  fit  for  malting  pur- 
poses came  chiefly  from  those  ports  in  the 
north  of  Europe  which  were  closed  by  frost 
from  November  to  March  or  April ;  these 
were  the  best  malting  months  in  the  year. 
But  the  foreigner,  now  prevented  by  phy- 
sical causes  from  sehding  his  barley  here, 
four  or  five  of  the  best  malting  months, 
would,  if  these  Resolutions  were  passed, 
be  enabled  to  malt  bis  barley  at  home,  and 
send  it  in  the  shape  of  malt  through  the 
summer  months,  to  the  great  injury  of  both 
the  home  maltster  and  producer  of  barley. 
Nor  would  the  advantage  to  the  consumer 
be  felt.  It  would  amount  to  but  a  farthing 
in  the  quart  of  beer;  too  trifling  a  difference 
to  cause  a  reduction  in  the  retail  price, 
and  the  large  brewer  and  retailer  would  be 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  parties  who  would 
be  benefited  by  the  repeal  of  half  the  Malt 
tax.  He  did  not  see  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Bass)  in  bis 
place,  or  he  would  have  asked  him  if  he 
had  lowered  his  price  of  beer  since  1847, 
when  barley  was  60$,  per  quarter,  but  had 
since  fallen  to  20*.  and  25$,  in  1850?  He 
had  now  stated  his  objections  to  the  Budget 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  would  next 
shortly  refer  to  the  bright  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  approved  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty  on  tea,  though  he  should 
have  preferred  a  more  speedy  plan  of  ar- 
riving at  tha  minimum  dntj>of  U.  |^r 
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pound,  say  in  four  years  instead  of  six. 
He  thought  this  a  wise  and  judicious  step. 
Tea  had  become  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  tax  would  be  a  season- 
able relief  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  at  the 
game  time  greatly  extend  our  trade  and 
commerce  in  the  East.  He  also  approved 
of  the  principle,  now  admitted  by  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  first  time,  of  a  distinction 
between  incomes  from  real  estates  and 
those  from  trades  and  professions.  He 
could  have  wished  the  reduction  carried 
further,  if  not  from  7d.  to  4d.  in  the  pound, 
at  any  rate  to  5d,  He  did  not  see  the 
wisdom  of  retaining  those  fractional  parts 
of  a  penny  when  making  these  extensive 
changes  in  our  finance.  It  was  proposed 
to  put  a  duty  on  malt  of  Is.  3\d,  and  5 

?er  cent  per  bushel.  Why  not  say  at  once 
s.  Sd.  per  bushel,  or  ten  shillings  per 
quarter? — this  would  be  acting  like  men  of 
business,  and  plain  business  men  could 
then  understand  what  they  had  to  pay.  It 
was  high  time  that  the  5  per  cent  on  the 
Excise,  and  the  10  percent  on  the  assessed 
taxes,  imposed  some  years  ago,  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  when  there 
was  a  deficit  of  revenue,  should  now,  when 
there  was  a  surplus,  be  abandoned.  He 
had  now  stated  what  he  thought  was  good 
and  what  was  objectionable  in  the  financial 
scheme  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  he  was  bound  to  say  he  thought  the 
good  preponderated  over  the  bad;  and, 
further,  in  coming  to  a  decision  upon  the 
whole  scheme,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
overlook  another  circumstance,  namely,  the 
probable  effect  of  the  rejection  of  the  Bud- 

fet  on  the  position  of  the  Government, 
'requent  changes  in  the  Government  of  a 
great  commercial  country  like  this,  were 
greatly  to  be  deprecated  ;  and  feeling  con- 
fidence in  the  general  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, feeling  strongly  the  great  evils  at- 
tendant on  frequent  changes  in  the  Ad- 
ministTtition,  and  believing  that  the  merits 
of  the  financial  scheme  exceeded  its  de- 
merits, he  had,  after  deliberate  considera- 
tion, decided  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of 
the  Resolutions  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  H.  H.  VIVIAN  said,  he  wished  to 
address  himself  to  one  or  two  practical 
points  of  the  financial  scheme.  He  con- 
sidered the  Budget  had  set  at  rest  the 
great  question  of  Free  Trade  and  Protec- 
tion much  more  peaceably  than  it  would 
have  been  even  had  the  Resolution  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C. 
Yilliers)  been  carried.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  good  in  it,  and  for  his  part  he  had 
Mr,  S<mdars 


no  hesitation  in  declaring  his  belief  that  it 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
proposed  remission  of  the  duty  on  tea,  for 
instance,  was  important  as  much  in  a  com- 
mercial as  a  domestic  point  of  view,  and  so 
far  as  that  part  of  the  scheme  was  con- 
cerned, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  receive  his  willing  support.  In  the 
establishment  of  a  distinction  between 
incomes  derived  from  realised  property  and 
professions,  the  Government  had  taken  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  He  was  dis- 
posed to  look  with  the  same  favour  upon 
the  concessions  made  to  the  shipping 
interest,  though  he  must  at  the  same  time 
deny  that  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  had  inflicted  any  injury  upon  that 
interest,  for  it  was  never  more  flourishing 
than  it  was  at  the  present  moment;  but 
there  were  many  trifling  imposts,  such  as 
passing  tolls  and  dues  to  private  lights, 
which  could  be  abolished  with  advantage 
to  the  shipping  interest,  but  more  especially 
to  the  coasting  portion  of  it.  He  decidedly 
objected,  however,  to  imposing  the  House 
tax  upon  101,  houses,  or  to  reducing  the 
Income  tax  to  incomes  below  150Z.,  as  it 
would  be  imposing  the  great  burthen  of 
the  taxation  upon  classes  that  were  ill 
capable  to  bear  it,  and  he  should  join  his 
voice  to  the  Opposition  in  resisting  that 
portion  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  H.  DRUMMOND  was  never  much 
disposed  at  any  time,  in  shaping  his  course 
in  that  House,  to  be  governed  by  consider* 
ations  affecting  the  upholding  or  upsetting 
of  any  party  or  faction  ;  and  he  certainly 
was  less  disposed  than  ever  to  be  influ* 
enced  by  such  motives  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, when  we  were  about  to  enter  on  a 
new  course  of  taxation,  for  sure  he  was 
that,  whether  the  present  Government 
should  continue  in  office,  or  be  succeeded 
by  another,  the  principles  laid  down  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  be 
adopted  and  carried  out  by  every  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  who  might  come 
after  him.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  first  time 
that  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
been  able  to  take  advantage  of  circum- 
stances, and  to  act  as  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Buckinghamshire  had  done.  He 
cast  no  blame  on  Chancellors  of  the  Ex- 
chequer gone  by.  He  must  say  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  done  well  to 
bring  forward  measures  which,  on  the 
whole,  were  entitled  to  the  approbation  of 
the  enlightened,  whatever  difiereuce  of 
opinion  might  prevail  as  to  various  por- 
tions of  the  details.     But  it  was,  however. 
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somewhat  amusing  to  witness  the  extra- 
ordinary dismay  and  consternation  which 
hetrayed  themselves  among  Gentlemen  op- 
posite on.  the  first  appearance  of  a  prac- 
tical free- trade  measure.  It  reminded  one 
of  Milton's  description  of  the  feelings  in 
the  hreast  of  a  gentleman  of  great  no- 
toriety on  heholding  his  own  offspring  : — 

'*  Whenoe  and  who  art  thou,  execrable  shape, 
That  darest,  though  grim  and  terrible,  adyanoe 
Thy  miscreated  front  athwart  my  way  ?  " 

This  seemed  to  he  a  just  description  of  the 
Free  Traders,  and  rightly  to  express  the 
nature  of  the  feelings  with  which  they  re- 
ceived a  Free-trade  Budget  at  the  hands 
of  the  present  occupants  of  the  Treasury 
benches.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were 
frightened  at  this  direct  taxation  they  had 
Bo  clamoured  for,  and,  in  his  opinion,  they 
were  not  far  wrong.  Tbe  question  of  di- 
rect taxation  was  not  a  difficult  one  ;  but 
he  thought  that  the  system  was  not  car- 
ried far  enough  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  sources  of  direct  taxa- 
tion were,  first,  the  land;  secondly,  the 
funds  ;  and,  thirdly,  houses;  and  the  sys- 
tem ought  to  extend  over  the  whole  of 
those  three  sources,  without  exception. 
Then  another  tax  should  be  imposed  on 
income,  and  in  this  way  property  would  be 
taxed  doubly;  first  in  itself,  and  secondly 
in  the  income  derived  from  it.  This 
sounded  very  well,  but  the  fallacy  of  direct 
taxation  had  been  proved  in  a  neighbouring 
country  on  a  very  large  scale.  [Mr.  HaM£ 
expressed  dissent.]  The  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  shook  his  head  ;  but  there  were 
others  in  that  House  who  remembered 
that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, in  order  to  strike  at  the  privileged 
classes,  indirect  taxation  was  abolished, 
and  direct  taxation  resorted  to.  What  was 
the  result  ?  At  the  very  time  when  Napo- 
leon was  desirous  of  becoming  Emperor, 
and  when  he  had  every  reason  to  flatter 
the  people,  he  nevertheless  declared  that 
they  must  go  back  to  indirect  taxation, 
because  direct  was  found  to  be  totally 
useless.  M.  Thiers  had  described  direct 
taxation  in  a  few  remarkable  words: — 
Ce  sytUme,  si  beau  dana  la  theorie^  si 
faux  dans  la  pratique.  Now,  mark  ! 
It  was  by  indirect  taxation  alone  you 
could  touch  the  masses,  and  when  they 
held  up  in  an  offensive  way  to  the  public 
that  class  which  they  called  the  aristo- 
cracy, let  them  remember  that  the  aris- 
tocracy, in  point  of  numbers  and  property, 
were  really  as  nothing  in  proportion. 
You  are  leading  the  people  to  suppose 


I  that  the  aristocracy  are  a  sort  of  mine  to 
be  worked  up  for  their  benefit,  and,  if 
they  can  only  get  hold  of  them,  all  the 
rest  of  the  public  would  escape  from  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  the  State. 
This  was  a  fallacy.  Those  taxes  were 
most  productive  which  were  paid  by  the 
greatest  number  of  persons.  The  '.hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden) 
was  tho  only  person  who  was  consistent  on 
this  subject.  Both  in  his  speeches  and 
writings  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  avowed 
his  desire  to  see  direct  taxation  established. 
He  (Mr.  Drummond)  differed  from  the  hon. 
Member  on  the  end  to  be  obtained;  but  he 
said  truly,  not  only  there,  but  elsewhere, 
that  the  people  would  never  pay  it,  and 
then  the  Government  would  be  obliged  to 
abandon  their  expensive  and  extravagant 
establishments.  You  ought,  in  conformity 
with  your  principles,  to  extend  the  House 
and  Property  Taxes  to  the  lowest  point — 
to  every  cottage  rated  to  the  poor ;  but  if 
you  did  so  you  would,  in  troublous  times, 
be  unable  to  collect  them.  As  to  the  Malt 
tax  he  bad  never  advocated  its  repeal  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  landed  interest.  Instead  of  thia 
being  a  question  between  town  and  coun- 
try, it  was  a  question  between  the  shop- 
keepers, who  never  drink  beer,  and  the 
poor,  who  drink  nothing  else.  The  labour- 
ing classes  in  London,  to  his  certain  know- 
ledge, saw  through  the  opposition  to  the 
House  duty.  They  said  that  the  shop- 
keepers  wished  to  condemn  thorn  to  drink 
blacking,  which  was  called  beer.  Gen- 
tlemen who  drank  their  wine  treated  thia 
question  very  lightly.  His  poetic  Friend 
the  Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Milnes) 
was  afraid  the  working  men  would  drink  a 
little  more  beer,  which  he  thought  was  not 
good  for  their  health.  The  total  repeal  of 
the  Malt  tax  would  alone  have  destroy- 
ed the  brewers'  monopoly,  and  got  rid  of 
the  expense  of  collection.  Nevertheless, 
the  proposed  reduction  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  He  had  never  taken  part 
against  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  he  cared  not  whether  he  brought  for- 
ward one  or  two  Budgets  in  a  year.  He 
must  say  of  the  last  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  bis  calculations  had  always 
been  very  correct,  and  he  never  could  un- 
derstand why  bis  own  friends  should  have 
set  about  badgering  him  in  the  way  they 
did  towards  the  close  of  his  career.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  more  Gentlemen  in 
the  House  thought  themselves  qualified  to 
fill  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
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quer  than  any  other  under  the  Goyemment; 
but,  as  far  as  his  experience  went,  it  was  a 
most  difiBoult  post  to  fill,  and,  for  his  part, 
he  would  never  oppose  the  Budget  of  any 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  HEADLAM  :  ♦  Sir,  I  think  I  am 
acting  upon  the  common  understanding  of 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  upon  the 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, when  I  assume  that  the  question  we 
are  now  considering  is  the  whole  financial 
scheme  proposed  to  us  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  not  merely  the  first 
Resolution  concerning  the  House  tax, 
which  constitutes  the'  technical  question 
put  by  you  from  the  chair.  It  is,  indeed, 
essential  that  we  should  so  consider  the 
subject,  for  without  we  have  regard  to  the 
subsequent  Resolutions  for  the  remission  of 
taxation,  no  basis  whatever  has  been  laid, 
no  shadow  of  argument  has  been  given, 
for  the  imposition  of  any  new  tax,  still  less 
for  the  imposition  of  a  new  tax  so  harsh 
and  oppressive  in  its  bearing  as  this  pro- 
posed new  House  tax.  Considering,  then, 
the  whole  Budget,  I  ani  bound,  in  the  first 
phice  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  the  present  ^nancial  condition  of  the 
country,  partly  because  I  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ,  in  some  respects,  from 
the  view  presented  to  us  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  partly  because  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  before  we  come  to  a 
definite  conclusion  on  any  financial  changes, 
that  we  should  carefully  investigate  the 
existing  condition  of  the  country  to  which 
these  new  proposed  schemes  are  intended 
to  be  applied. 

We  must  recollect,  in  the  first  place, 
that  we  are  still  in  the  year  1852,  and  that 
we  have  already  had  two  financial  state- 
ments made  to  us  of  the  accounts  of  this 
very  year,  which,  according  to  our  Parlia- 
mentary usage,  terminates  on  the  5th  of 
April,  1853.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  very 
few  months  ago,  namely,  on  the  30th  of 
April  last,  in  a  speech  of  remarkable 
elearnesB  and  ability,  went  through  the 
various  heads  of  the  revenue  of  the  State, 
and  laid  before  us  an  estimate  of  what 
might  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  be  pro- 
duced by  each  of  them.  He  also  investi- 
gated each  one  of  the  items  of  expenditure 
for  the  current  year,  with  equal  care  and 
precision.  The  conclusion  to  which  he 
came  himself,  and  urged  upon  the  House, 
was,  that  we  might  expect  a  surplus  income 
over  expenditure,  on  the  5th  of  April  next, 
of  461,02U.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 


then  concluded  his  estimate  in  the  follow^ 
ing  words :  "I  hope  the  Committee  have 
obtained  from  me  an  unvarnished  and,  I 
trust,  clear  account  of  the  financial  positioii 
of  the  country.  This  I  can  truly  say,  that 
if  I  have  not  succeeded  in  conveying  to 
them  such  an  account,  it  is  entirely  attri* 
butable  to  my  want  of  ability  and  expe- 
rience, and  not  from  any  desire  to  conceal 
anything  from  them.  '*  I  have  quoted  these 
words  because  I  wish  to  say,  that  having 
heard  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  that  occasion,  I  think  the  statement 
he  then  made  was  a  clear  and  unvarnished 
one — that  there  was  no  want  of  ability  in 
conveying  it  to  the  House  and  the  country, 
and  that  there  was  no  desire  to  conceal 
anything  from  us.  I  am  desirous  of  now 
making  this  ackpowledgment,  because  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot  pay  a  similar 
tribute  to  the  speech  made  to  us  the  other 
evening,  in  which  I  think  there  were  many 
statements  and  suggestions  calculated  to 
produce  erroneous  impressions  on  thd 
country. 

Now  the  surplus,  as  I  have  said  before, 
which  it  was  estimated  we  would  have  on 
the  5th  of  April  next,  was  461,0211.  To 
this  sum  we  are  told  to  add  the  sum  of 
200,000i..  saved  by  the  very  sudden  ter- 
mination of  the  Caffre  war,  an  event  on 
which  I  may  in  passing  congratulate  the 
House,  more  especially  as  it  certainly  was 
not  anticipated  by  any  of  us.  This  addi- 
tion would  raise  the  surplus  to  661,021/. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  voted  a  sum  of 
about  600,0002.  on  a  supplementary  esti- 
mate for  expenditure  during  the  present 
year.  This  vote  would  reduce  the  surplus 
on  the  5th  of  April  next  to  a  merely 
nominal  sum,  namely,  about  60,0001.  Of 
course  these  calculations  are  based  upon 
the  estimates  laid  before  us  a  short  time 
ago,  that  is,  on  the  30th  of  April  last ;  and 
I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  since  that 
time  the  prosperity  of  the  country  has  been 
great,  and  that  probably  the  surplus  will 
prove  to  be  larger  than  what  might  have 
reasonably  been  anticipated  at  the  time 
when  those  estimates  were  made.  Still 
we  must  recollect  that  the  country  was  in 
a  state  of  great  prosperity  during  the 
spring  of  this  year,  when  these  estimates 
were  made;  that  there  was  then  every 
reason  to  anticipate  that  that  prosperity 
would  continue;  and  that  there  has  not 
been  any  very  remarkable  change  in  the 
progress  of  the  country  within  the  last  few 
months  to  alter  materially  the  elements  of 
our  calculation  for  this  cnrrmit  year*     la 
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the  absence,  therefore,  of  the  same  careful 
examination  of  the  heads  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  bj  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  other  night  that  were  made  by  him  on 
the  former  occasion,  I  am  disposed  to  rely 
rather  on  the  calculations  made  at  the  end 
of  April  last,  from  whence  we  may  assume 
that  though  there  will  be  a  surplus  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  it  will  not  be  a  very  large 
one. 

Taking  this  as  the  present  financial  con- 
dition of  the  country,  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  changes  of  taxation. 
And,  first,  the  remission  of  the  Tea  duties. 
I,  for  one,  most  cordially  concur  in  the  pro- 
priety of  diminishing  the  duty  upon  this 
great  article  of  general  consumption.  There 
18  no  object  that  this  House  should  have 
more  at  heai't  than  the  increase  of  the< 
luxuries  and  comforts  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  community;  and  from  the 
regular  progressive  increase  in  the  import 
of  tea,  and  from  what  I  know  of  the  habits 
and  tendencies  of  the  people,  I  feel  satisfied 
that  we  may  give  this  great  relief  without 
the  imposition  of  any  burdensome  taxation. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  look 
the  subject  fairly  in  the  face;  and,  with 
reference  to  the  other  portions  of  the  finan- 
cial scheme  of  the  Government,  to  consider 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  remission  of 
the  duty  upon  tea  on  the  future  revenue  of 
the  country.  Now  the  present  revenue 
derived  from  tea  amounts  to  the  sum  of 
nearly  6,000, 000^.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  last  year  upwards  of  5,900.000?. — an 
enormous  sum;  and  I  was  surprised  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not,  in  his 
speech  the  other  night  of  five  hours  and  a 
half  duration,  even  mention  the  magnitude 
of  the  sum  with  which  he  was  dealing,  or 
state  what  would  be  the  probable  loss  after 
the  full  remission  of  the  duty  had  taken 
place.  I  have  endeavoured  to  form  an 
opinion  for  myself  upon  this  subject,  and 
the  best  mode  I  could  think  of,  by  which 
I  could  arrive  at  some  probable  estimate, 
was  by  considering  the  somewhat  parallel 
case  of  sugar.  During  the  six  years  that 
have  occurred  from  1846  to  1852,  there 
was  every  year  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
sugar,  similar  to  that  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  tea,  which  is  now  proposed  shall  take 
place  during  the  next  six  yeors.  There 
are  many  parallel  circumstances  applicable 
to  both  tea  and  sugar.  With  respect  to 
each  article,  the  individual  consumption  by 
the  wealthy,  and  indeed  by  all  persons  of 
moderate  income,  is  at  present  unrestricted 
by  the  price,  so  that  the  increase  of  con- 


Bun^ption  due  to  a  remission  of  doty  must 
take  place  amongst  the  poorer  classes 
alone.  Well,  what  was  the  increase  of 
consumption  in  sugar  dtlkring  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  ?  It  was  so  large  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  all  statesmen  and  finan- 
ciers. During  the  six  years  while  the  duty 
was  annually  diminishing,  the  consumption 
increased  95,000  tons,  being  nearly  3o  per 
cent  upon  its  consumption  in  the  year 
1846.  Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that 
the  same  will  be  true  with  respect  to  tea. 
The  consumption  is  now  54,000,000 
of  pounds,  producing,  at  the  duty  of 
2s,  2\d,  a  pound,  a  revenue  of  about 
6,000,000^  Should  the  consumption  in- 
crease during  the  six  years  of  the  dimin- 
ishing duties  33  per  cent,  it  would  become 
in  the  year  1859,  about  72,000,000  of 
pounds,  which,  at  a  duty  of  Is,  per  pound, 
would  produce  a  revenue  of  3,600,000/. 
being  a  loss  of  about  2,300,000Z.  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  revenue.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
alteration  would  be  that  the  loss  under  the 
diminishing  scale  of  duties  would  increase 
every  year  until  the  year  1859,  when  the 
greatest  loss  would  occur;  and  that  after 
that  time  the  revenue  would  again  begin 
to  increase.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend 
to  make  any  confident  predictions  on  the 
subject;  my  only  object  is  to  show  that 
after  having  put  into  some  peril  so  large  a 
source  of  revenue  as  that  derived  from  tea, 
it  is  our  duty  to  be  very  careful  with  re- 
spect to  any  other  proposed  financial 
change. 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  malt.  The 
excise  duty  on  malt  for  the  last  year  pro- 
duced 5,035,559/.;  the  loss  therefore,  by 
the  repeal  of  one  half  of  this  duty,  as- 
suming that  there  will  be  no  increase  of 
consumption,  will  be  about  2,500,000/. 
Now,  for  my  own  part,  after  having  some- 
what investigated  the  subject,  I  can  find 
no  reason  for  anticipating  any  material  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  malt,  con- 
sequent on  the  diminution  of  one  half  of 
the  duty.  On  looking  back  to  the  past,  it 
appears  that  the  quantity  of  malt  that  has 
been  used  by  the  people  has  been  nearly 
the  same,  whilst  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee 
and  other  articles  has  greatly  increased. 
The  best  evidence  leads  to  the  supposition 
that  the  diminution  of  half  the  duty,  still 
leaving  the  trade  subject  to  all  the  evils 
incident  to  the  collection  of  an  excise, 
would  scarcely  perceptibly  affect  the  price 
to  the  consumer.  I  think,  therefore,  we 
have  no  right  to  estimate  tha^ss  at  mpch 
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less  than  the  sum  I  have  before  mentioned 
of  2,500,000^  The  same  reasoning  ap- 
plies to  the  Hop  duty.  It  appears  that 
the  sum  received  in  respect  of  bops  in  the 
last  year  was  426,028/.;  and  I  know  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  remission  of  one  half  of  the 
duty  on  hops  would  be  less  than  200,000/. 

These  are  the  several  diminutions  of  re- 
venue proposed  by  the  Government.  We 
must  recollect  that  we  have  a  proposed  in- 
crease of  expenditure  also  to  take  into  con- 
sideration. There  is,  first,  the  sum  of 
100,000/.  yery  properly  devoted  to  the 
shipping  interest.  There  is,  then,  the 
continued  cost  of  the  Militia;  and,  lastly, 
the  other  increased  'expenses  fur  national 
defences,  amounting,  as  it  appears  from 
the  statement  of  the  other  evening,  to 
600,000/.  Well,  how  are  all  these  pro- 
posed diminutions  of  revenue  and  increased 
items  of  expenditure  to  be  made  good  ?  A 
tax  on  houses  is  proposed,  calculated  to 
produce  an  additional  sum  of  not  more 
than  1,200,000/.  Now,  for  my  own  part, 
1  have  the  strongest  objections  to  this 
House  tax;  but  before  saying  anything 
more  particularly  about  it,  I  wish  to 
say  that  my  first  objection  to  the  finan- 
cial scheme  of  the  Government  is,  that  it 
does  not  put  the  finances  of  the  country  in 
a  sound  and  healthy  condition.  I  entertain 
the  very  strongest  opinion  concerning  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  income  of 
the  country  above  the  expenditure.  No 
one  can  feel  more  than  I  do  the  hardship 
of  the  very  many  heavy  taxes  that  press 
upon  the  comforts  of  the  community;  and 
no  one  can  be  more  desirous  than  1  am  to 
get  rid  of  many  imposts  which  affect  our 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  interfere 
with  the  manufacturing  industry  of  our 
own  people.  But  when  I  consider  how  it 
is  that  a  healthy  state  of  the  finances 
maintains  the  credit  of  the  country,  pro- 
motes its  prosperity,  and  gives  general 
confidence  to  trade  and  industry,  1  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  should  be 
guilty  of  the  height  of  folly  if,  from  our 
objection  to  temporary  hardship,  or,  from 
a  too  eager  desire  for  any  anticipated  re- 
.lief,  we  were  to  check  the  progress  that  is 
now  going  on  around  us,  and  mar  the  fair 
prospect  of  relief  and  prosperity  that  lies 
before  us.  1  wish  it,  therefore,  to  be  un- 
derstood that,  strong  as  are  my  objections 
to  a  House  tax,  and  great  as  appears  to 
me  the  folly  of  throwing  away  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  Malt  duty,  I  oppose  this 
financial  scheme,  in  the  fint  place,  on  the 
ifr.  Headlam 


ground  that  if  the  proposals  of  the  Govem* 
mcnt  were  carried  into  effect,  we  should  be 
in  danger  of  a  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  and 
all  the  evils  which  experience  has  showii 
to  be  consequent  on  such  a'  state  of  the 
finances. 

I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  tax.  We  have  heard  much  of  the 
abstract  justice  of  a  House  tax,  if  exten- 
ded as  it  is  proposed  to  be  extended,  and 
we  have  heard  of  the  evils  of  any  system 
of  direct  taxation  based  upon  a  system  of 
numerous  exemptions.  If  there  were  any 
necessity  whatever  for  a  new  tax — if,  for 
instance,  this  country  were  involved  in  a 
war,  or  if  our  finances  were  in  a  state  of 
embarrassment,  or  if  any  other  circum* 
stances  had  occurred,  rendering  it  right 
that  we  should  call  upon  all  classes  to 
come  forward  and  extricate  the  country 
from  its  difficulties,  the  case  might  be  dif- 
ferent :  it  is  one  thing  to  call  upon  the  10/. 
householders  to  pay  in  such  a  conjuncture 
as  I  have  described;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  call  upon  them  to  pay  no  small 
impositioqi  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  an 
imaginary  compensation  on  the  landed  in- 
terest. No  case  has  been  made  out  to 
prove  that  any  class,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  brewers,  would  benefit  ma- 
terially by  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  duty; 
but  even  if  this  two  millions  and  a  half 
would  go  amongst  the  landed  interest,  I, 
for  one,  deny  the  wisdom,  the  propriety,  or 
the  justice  of  raising  one  farthing  from 
the  10/.  householders  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  compensation:  and  now,  and 
upon  all  subsequent  occasions,  I  shall  op- 
pose to  the  utmost  any  claim  for  such 
compensation.  I  am  not  now  going  to 
enter  into  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given  upon  the  question,  whether  it  is  not 
almost  a  matter  of  certainty  that  the 
brewers  are  the  class  who  would  in  reality 
benefit  by  the  change.  They  are  a  body 
containing  many  valuable  and  respectable 
members  of  society,  but  they  are  not  a 
class  who  have  any  particular  right  to  the 
consideration  of  this  House,  so  far  as  their 
pecuniary  circumstances  are  concerned.  It 
is  now  about  a  century  since  Dr.  Johnson, 
acting  as  the  executor  of  Mr.  Thrale,  in 
disposing  of  his  brewery,  indulged  in  his 
characteristic  magniloquent  language  and 
said,  **  We  are  not  here  to  sell  a  parcel  of 
boilers  and  vats,  but  the  potentiality  of 
growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  ava« 
rice."  Since  that  time  the  stream  of 
wealth  has  flowed  on  in  a  steady  and  regu- 
lar current,  and  now  in  the  year  |1852, 
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when  the  hrewers  are  hereafter  only  to  be 
called  on  for  fivepence  farthing,  instead  of 
sevenpence  in  the  pound  on  their  profits,  1 
see  no  reason  why  one  million  of  money 
should  be  divided  amongst  them  on  the 
10th  of  October  next,  or  why  there  should 
be  a  permanent  decrease  in  the  revenue 
for  their  benefit,  amounting  to  beti\'een 
two  and  three  millions  of  money. 

But  let  me  say  one  or  two  words  about 
this  House  tax  proposed  to  be  levied  for 
the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  malt  and 
hop  duties.  Let  us  look  back  to  the  past, for 
the  country  has  had  some  experience  con- 
cerning the'  merits  and  demerits  of  a  House 
tax.  In  the  year  1834  there  was  both  a 
House  tax  and  a  Window  duty,  and  from 
each  of  these  taxes  about  the  same  amount 
of  money  was  raised.  Lord  Althurp  being 
in  a  condition  to  reduce  taxation,  took  off 
the  House  tax,  and  left  the  Window  duty 
remaining.  It  was  before  my  time,  so 
that  I  cannot  speak  from  my  personal 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  but  it  appears 
that  Lord  Althorp  alleged  the  unpopularity 
of  the  House  tax,  as  the  reason  why  he 
selected  it  for  remission.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  when  the  people  had  both  a 
House  tax  and  a  Window  tax,  and  could 
judge  of  the  effects  of  both,  they  disliked 
the  House  tax  even  more  than  they  dis- 
liked the  Window  tax.  Now  I  do  know, 
for  it  has  occurred  within  my  own  time, 
how  great  was  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Window  tax ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  difficulty  of  maintaining 
any  tax  equally  oppressive  and  unpopular, 
is  almost  insuperable.  For  my  own  part, 
I  believe  that  even  if  you  succeed  in  im- 
posing this  House  tax  now,  the  cry  for  its 
remission,  like  what  was  the  cry  for  the 
remission  of  the  Window  duties,  would  be 
so  strong  that  you  would  be  compelled, 
before  long,  to  give  it  up,  at  any  risk  to 
the  revenue;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well 
as  for  the  other  reasons  which  I  have 
stated  before,  I  say  that  the  financial 
scheme  of  the  Government  is  not  a  safe 
one,  and  ought  not  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  this  Committee. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  told  us 
that  they  intend  to  stand  or  fall  by  this 
their  Budget.  I  do  not  think  they  were 
wise  in  making  such  an  announcement. 
Let  them  strike  out  the  remission  of  the 
malt  and  hop  duties,  let  them  give  up  the 
imposition  of  the  House  tax — and  with 
respect  to  the  other  proposals  made  by 
them,  namely,  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
upon  tea,  the  relief  of  the  shipping  inte- 
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rest,  and  the  proposed  modification  of  the 
Income  tax,  they  may  well  receive  the 
support  of  the  House,  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  country.  The  fact  is,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  been  guilty  of  the 
indiscretion,  to  use  no  stronger  language, 
of  exciting  expectations  which  they  never 
had  any  right  to  believe  that  they  could 
realise;  and  now  they  come  with  their  re« 
duction  of  duties  on  malt  and  hops,  to  try 
and  make  the  farmers  believe  that  they 
have  done  their  duty  and  verified  their 
promises.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  find  that 
there  is,  in  reality,  no  legerdemain  in  the 
art  of  finance — that  it  is  impossible  to 
change  taxes  so  as  to  please  all  parties; 
and  that  you  cannot  take  burdens  off  the 
shoulders  of  one  portion  of  the  community 
without  imposing  an  equal  if  not  a  greater 
burden  upon  another  class.  Let  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  give  up  the  practice  of 
using  extravagant  and  mysterious  lan- 
guage, and  state  the  case  fairly  to  the 
public;  when  it  will  be  found  that  the 
wisest  statesman  can  do  no  more  with  re- 
spect to  matters  of  finance  than  harbour 
with  care  the  resources  of  the  country — 
keep  down  the  expenditure  with  a  stern 
hand — and  take  off  from  time  to  time,  out 
of  the  legitimate  surplus  arising  from  the 
growth  and  increased  prosperity  of  the 
country,  that  particular  tax  which  presses 
most  heavily  upon  the  capital  of  the  peo- 
ple, or  interferes  most  with  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  CAYLEY  admired  the  inconsist- 
ency of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  in  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  first  accused  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  of  courting  popularity 
by  his  Budget,  and  afterwards  turned 
round  and  almost  in  the  same  breath  coun- 
selled his  right  hon.  Friend,  for  the  sake 
of  his  popularity,  not  to  persevere  with  his 
measures.  He  (Mr.  Cayley)  was  afraid  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  own  fear  to  face  un- 
popularity out  of  doors  lay  really  at  the 
bottom  of  his  objections  to  this  Budget. 
The  general  objections  raised  to  the  Budget 
on  the  opposite  side  were  equally  incon- 
sistent. It  was  against  all  rule,  some 
said,  to  supply  a  deficiency  before  a  deficit 
was  created — while  others  resisted  the  re- 
peal of  a  tax  until  the  substitute  was 
found.  He  left  it  to  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site to  escape  as  they  could  from  so  evi- 
dent a  dilemma.  How  any  financial  re- 
formation could  take  place  under  such 
i-ules,  ho  (Mr.  Cayley)  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
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ceiYG.     The  lion.  Gentleman  objected  to 
the  largeness  of  the  alterations  now  pro- 
posed in  the  financial  system  of  the  coun- 
try;   but  if  these  alterations  were  large, 
that  circumstance  arose  from  the  neglect 
of  duty  of  the  Chancellors  of  the  Exche- 
quer who  preceded  his  right  hon.  Friend. 
A  great  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  country;  and  be- 
fore that  alteration  took   place,  he  (Mr. 
Cayley)  thought  that  common  justice  re- 
quired that  they  should   have  accommo- 
dated the  financial  policy  of  the  country 
to  its   altered  commercial  policy.     That 
change,  however,  did  not  take  place,  and 
he  must  say  that  it  was  the  greatest  blot, 
not  only  upon  the  Government  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  hut  also  upon  the  Government 
of  the  noble  Lord  who  succeeded  it,  that 
no  attempt  had  been  made  to  mitigate  the 
pressure  on  particular  classes  by  the  alter- 
ations which  had  been  effected  in  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  country  through  a  just 
adaptation  to  that  policy  of  our  financial 
system  which,  under  protection,  had  saddled 
some  interests  with  much  heavier  burdens 
than  others.     Instead  of  doing  that,  the 
Government  which  preceded  the  present 
appeared  to  sit  upon  some  sort  of  supreme 
eminence,  looking  with  sublime  and  imper- 
turbable equanimity  upon  the  sufi^erings  of 
millions  of  their  fellow-creatures,  as  if  they 
were  wholly  superior  to  any  sense  of  feeling 
or  of  justice.  When  he  listened  to  the  speech 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  the  other  night — that 
statesmanlike  and  enlightened  speech,  in 
which  he  took  so  comprehensive  a  survey  of 
our  financial  and  commercial  policy — what 
most  gratified  him  (Mr.  Cayley)  was  the 
tenderness,  so  unusual  in  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  which  he  considered  the 
interests  of  the  overburdened  classes,  and 
the  evidently  searching  attention  which  be 
had  directed  to  probing  the  evils  brought 
before  him  to  the  bottom,  with  the  view  to 
their  remedy.     When  he   listened  to  his 
right   hon.    Friend's    statement,    another 
thing  struck  him  with  no  less  satisfaction, 
which  was  the  vigorous  determination  that 
he  evinced  to  carry  into  eVery  department 
of  the  State  the  same  searching  inquiry, 
with  a  view  of  cleansing  out  the  Augean 
stable  of  the  public  departments  oi  the 
rubbish  and  filth  that  had  for  ages  accu- 
mulated in  those  departments.     He  (Mr. 
Cayley)  had   often  voted  with  his   noble 
Friend  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell).      He 
had  in  general  supported  his  Government; 
he  had  admired  his  character;  he  still  re- 
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spected  .him»     But  he  was  not  the  less  In- 
clined, because  sitting  opposite  to  him,  to 
support  similar  principles.     He  was  attU 
an  advocate  of  freedom  in  every  form,  still 
an  advocate  of  reform  and  progress— of 
moderate'  and  rational  progress<^he  had 
never  shrunk,  he  would  nerer  shrink,  from 
the    endeavour*  to  correct   abuses.      He 
thought  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer more  earnest  in  the  correction  of 
real  abuses  than  any  Minister  be  had  ever 
known;  and  on  that  ground  had  tendered 
him  his  support.     What  he  liked  in  the 
reference  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  to  the 
reform  of  the  administrative  departmenta 
of  the  country  also  was,  the  promise  that 
the   country  should    have — what  it  had 
never  yet  had — full  value  and  full  service 
for  the  hard  money  which  it  paid,  and 
every  part  of  its  finances  brought  under 
the  control  of  this  House  applied  for  the 
public  benefit.     His  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hertfordshire  (Sir  B.  Lytton)  had 
so  entirely  expressed  every  sentiment  of 
his  own  mind  on  present  affairs  that  it  was 
almost  superfluous  in  him  to  trespass  on 
the  attention  of  the  House;  but  perhaps 
he  might  be  allowed  to  elaborate  somewhat 
more  in  detail  some  of  the  points  to  which 
his  hon.  Friend  had  referred.     He  would 
pass  over  that  portion  of  the  Budget  which 
referred  to  the  relief  of  the  shipping  inter- 
est and  the  relief  of  the  West  Indian  co- 
lonies.     Nobody  denied  that   their   case 
had  been  met  in  a  masterly,  comprehen- 
sive,   and   just   manner-^ and   that  not 
in  accordancot  remember,  with  any  prin- 
ciples which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  call- 
ed obsolete,  but  in  ontire  accordance  with 
the  Resolution  of  the  House,  affirming  the 
principle  of  unrestricted  competition.     He 
had  long  wished  to  see  the  grievances  of 
those  interests  met  in  the  manner  they  had 
now  been  met,  believing  that  if  they  had 
only  financial  justice  they  would  be  able 
to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  into  which 
recent  changes  had  plunged  them;  and  he 
was  still  of  the  same  opinion.     The  pro- 
posed reduction  of  the  tea  duty  was  to  be 
carried  out — nobody  denied — in  a  skilful 
and  scientific  manner.     The  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  spoke  last  said  he  would  vote  for 
a  reduction  of  the  tea  duty,  but  not  for 
the  increase  of  the  house  tax;  and  he  was 
not  singular  in  his  taste,  for  many  were 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  a  boon,  but  not 
so  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  it.     It  was 
impossible  for  those  who  mixed  with  the 
Members  of  that  House  not  to  know  that 
the  majority  of  them  approved  of  the  prin- 
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eipleB  of  the  Badget;  and  it  was  not  be- 
cauBo  they  disapproved  of  it,  but  because 
of  the  supposed  feeling  out  of  doors,  that 
hon.  Oentlemen  now  raised  an  opposition 
to  it.     He  (Mr.  Cayley)  believed  they  did 
ii\jilstiiiei  in  this  supposition,  to  the  public 
virtue  of  their  countrymen.     Eorhis  part, 
he  felt  convinced  that,  although  a  tempo- 
rary unpopularity  might  be  incurred  by  a 
vote  in  favour  of  the  increase  of  the  in- 
come tax  or  the  house  tax,  the  disadvan- 
tage arising  from  this  enhanced  taxation 
would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  advantages  which  their  constituents 
would  derive  from  the  other  propositions 
of  the  Government.  .  The  notion  of  a  con- 
stituency clamouring,  he  believed,  would 
be  found  baseless.    Then  as  to  the  case  of 
the  land.     He  was  not  quite  sure,  however, 
that  the  fact  that  for  once  the  Budget  con- 
tained an  agricultural  element  in  it,  was 
not  the  secret  objection  of  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  it.     He  (Mr.  Cayley)  rejoiced,  as 
respected  the  burdens  on  land,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  applied 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  malt 
tax,  rather  than   to  the  readjustment  of 
local  taxation*     When  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  first  brought  forward  the  lat- 
ter subject  when  in  opposition,  he  (Mr. 
Cayley)  had,  indeed,  voted  with  him  rather 
than  produce   a  division   in   the  country 
party.     But  he  had  stated,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  did  not  concur  with  him  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  in  the  course  which  he  then  pur- 
sued to  obtain   agricultural  relief.     And 
for  this  reason,  because,  although  a  trans- 
fer of  a  half  or  a  portion  of  the  poor-rates 
to  the  Consolidated  Fund  might  be  a  ma- 
terial relief  to  the  fanners  of   Bucks  or 
Sussex,   where  the  poor-rate  was  some- 
times from  5t.  to  lOf.  in  the  pound,  yet  to 
the  farmers  in  the  North,  where  the  poor- 
rate  was,  perhaps,  from  1«.  to  Is.  9c2.,  the 
relief  would  be  virtually  nothing  at  all. 
For  the  same  reason  he  rejoiced  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  not  resorted  to  a 
relief  so  trivial  as   the  transfer  of   the 
county  rate.     The  relief  of  2d,  or  3d.  in 
the  pound  was  wholly  inadequate  to  meet 
the  emergency.     It  was  proposed  by  an 
hon.  Member,  by  way  of  Amendment,  to 
meet  the  deficiencies  caused  by  the  Budget, 
not  by  an  increase  or  extension  of  house 
or  income  tax,  but  by  the  imposition  of  a 

? rebate  and  legacy  duty  on  real  property. 
*his  was  an  arrow  stolen  from  the  quiver 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume).  But  what  did  this  insinuation 
amount  to  ?    His  hon.  Friend  had  often 


charged  the  possessors  of  real  property 
with  an  accumulated  debt  to  the  country 
on  account  of  exemption  from  this  tax,  to 
which  personal  property  alone  was  liable, 
of   some    80,000,000^.    or    90,000,000^. 
But  the  hon.  Member  was  now  and  then 
addicted  to  the  convenient  habit  of  look- 
ing only  to  the  credit,  without  examining 
the  debit,  side  of  his  ledger.     If  the  land, 
on  the  balance  of  taxation,  was  fairly  liable 
to  this  tax,  let  it  be  paid,  or  repeal  it  on 
other  property.     But  before  doing  that, 
he   begged   his    hon.   Friend   to  call   to 
mind  the   real  facts  of  the  case.     Per- 
sonal property  had  been  legally  as  liable 
as  real  property  for  150   years  to  the 
land    tax.     It    had    been    as    liable    le- 
gally   to     poor-rate    as    real    property 
for  300  years.     It  had,  therefore,  proba- 
bly escaped  between  300,000,000f.  and 
400,000,000^.  of  taxation  during    those 
centuries    by  being    permitted  to  evade 
these  taxes.     Deduct   his  hon.   Friend's 
90,000.000Z.  from  this  300,000.000/.  or 
400,000,0002.,  and  a  debt  would  be  due 
not  from  real  property,  but  to  it.     Per- 
sonal property  had  also  originally  been 
liable  to  tithe.     Omitting,  also,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  grievous  restrictions  on 
land  in  the  shape  of  malt  and  spirit  duties, 
there  were  other  taxes  under  which  real 
property,    and    land    especially,   severely 
groaned,  especially  the  stamp  duties  on 
the  mortgage  and  transfer  of  land,  and  the 
assessed   taxes  which   dogged  a  country 
gentleman  into  every  corner  he  could  go. 
Not  an  inch  could  he  travel,  not  an  out-of- 
doors  pleasure  pursue,  without  having  his 
pocket  invaded  by  them.     He  hoped  hon. 
Members,  before   they  again  reverted  to 
the  exemption  of  real  property  from  pro- 
bate and  legacy  duty,  would  call  to  mind 
some  of  these  facts.     Now,  with  respect 
to  the  malt  tax,  he  hoped  they  would  not 
shirk  the  real  gravity  of  this  question,  and 
that  the  Budget  might  be  discussed  on  its 
own  merits,  without  regard  to  party  dif- 
ferences, personal  motives,  or  petty  jea- 
lousies against  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    It  had  been  positively  admitted  in 
former  years,  by  all  who  advocated  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws,  that  when  they 
were  repealed,  the  malt  tax  must  be  re- 
moved also.     Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  "  Re- 
peal the  com  laws,  and  you  must  allow  the 
agriculturist  to  grow  his  own  tobacco,  to 
grow  and  manufacture  his  own  beet-root 
sugar,  to  grow  and  manufacture  his  own 
malt."     The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Carlisle  also  said  that>if  the  oom 
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laws  were  repealed,   not  a   single    year 
would  elapse  before  the  malt  tax  also  would 
be  repealed;  nor  could  be  assign  any  rea- 
son why  the  agricultural  interest  should  be 
restricted  from  raising  its  own  beet-root 
sugar  and   tobacco.     He  asked  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester,  and  other  hon. 
Members  who  thought  with  him,  how  they 
would  like  a  proposal  to  subject  the  busi- 
nesses they  carried  on  to  such  restrictions 
as  the  farmer  had  to   submit  to    under 
ther  present  system.     The  consumption  of 
his  produce   was   inordinately  diminished 
by  the  weight  of   taxation  levied  on  it, 
as  well  as  by  the  system  of  licences — 
licences  to  the   maltster,  licences  to  the 
brewer,  and  licences  to  the  retailer.    Then 
the  penalties  leviable  for  infractions  of  the 
excise  laws  were  of  that  severe  character 
that  the  maltster  might  incur  at  any  mo- 
ment, through  the  delinquency  or  neglect 
only  of  his  servant,  penalties  not  only  of 
100{.  each,  but  cumulative ;  so  that  neg- 
lect for   a  number  of  days  together  in- 
volved a  penalty  of  100{.  for  each  day  in 
succession.     Imagine  what  would  be  the 
consequence  if  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  metals  were  to  be  conducted  under 
similar  regulations.     The  hon.  Member  for 
Nottingham  had  just  stated  the  malt  tax 
to  be  little  of  a  grievance.     He  would 
take  him  to  Nottingham,  and  suppose  a 
pair  of  stockings  might  be  manufactured 
forlOd.;  they  then  required  bleaching,  say 
at  Id.  a  pair;  but  if  the  exciseman  made 
a  demand  of  Sd.  duty  on  every  pair,  then 
if  a  licence  were  exacted  from  the  getter 
up,  and  a  third  demand  for  licence  duty 
from  the  retailer,  how  would  the  stockinger 
of  Nottingham  like  this  interruption  to  his 
manufacture,  or  such  a  limitation  of  de- 
mand for  bis  article  from  such  enhance- 
ment of  price?     He  would  not  complain 
alone,  he  would  more  probably  rebel.     This 
was,  in  other  words,  the  case  of  the  malt  tax. 
The  manufacturers  would  not  bear  such  a 
system  themselves,  and  yet  they  imposed 
it  on  others.     They  had  already  clamoured 
off  the  Custom  duty  on  raw  cotton,  and 
the  Excise  duty  on  printed  calicoes.     This 
they  called  free  trade;  but  he  appealed  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  to  do  as 
he  would  be  done  by.     The  amount  pro- 
duced by  the  malt  tax  was  5,000,0002. , 
but  the  loss  sustained  by  the  public  from 
its  operation  was,  as  he  would  show,  not 
less  than  20,000,0003.  yearly.     Ale  of  a 
certain  quality  (ten  gallons  to  the  bushel) 
was,  under  the  tax,  charged  at  5d.  a  quart. 
This,  if  no  duty  existed,  could  under  free 
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competition  be  retailed  with  ample  profit 
at  2d,     Now  ^\d,  in  the  quart  was  the 
proportion  of  the  tax  on  a  quarter  of  malt. 
That3J<i.represented,therefore,5,000,000^. 
which  was  brought  into   the  Exchequer 
from  the  malt  tax.     But  2\d,  remained  to 
make  up  the  6d.  now  charged   for  the 
quart:   in  other  words,  there  were  three 
times  three  farthings  additional  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  which  the  Excise  and  licensing 
system  enabled  the  brewer  and  maltster 
to  screw  out  of  the  public.     This  repre- 
sented 15,000,0002.  more;  making  in  all 
20,000,0002.  which  this  tax  levied  out  of 
the  public,  although  only  5,000,0002.  went 
to  the  revenue.     And  this  was  called  by 
the  disciples  of  red  tape  a  convenient  and 
politic  tax,  and  cheap  of  collection.     It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  opposed   to  every 
principle   of  free  trade   and  of  political 
economy,  and  he  defied  an  answer  to  this 
description  of  the  enormity  of  this   tax. 
It  was  impossible  to  argue  this  question, 
except  in  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the 
whole  tax;  and  he  (Mr.  Cayley)  understood 
the  proposal  as  only  by  way  of  instalment. 
The  repeal   of  half  the  tax  might  have 
some  effect,  especially  under  the  altered 
system  of  credit  proposed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.     He  hoped  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hertfordshire 
was  right  in  estimating  the  reduction  in 
the  pot  of  beer  under  a  comparatively  freer 
competition  at  \d.     But  if  the  whole  tax 
were  removed,  the  working  man  could  get 
his  ordinary  beer  at  lc2.  a  quart,  which  now 
cost  4<i.     A  tax  which  drove  the  poor  man 
to  the  public-house,  and  deprived  him  of 
the  enjoyment  of  his  domestic  comforts  at 
his   own  fireside,   and   in  the   bosom   of 
his  family,   was   of  the   most  pernicious 
and  demoralising  tendency;  and  he  could 
hardly  conceive  any  more  material  means 
by  which  the  morality  of  the  poor  could 
more  effectually  be  improved  than  by  the 
repeal  of  this  tax;  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, in  its  reducing  the  demand  for  ar- 
dent  spirits.     Then,  again,   as   this   tax 
affected  the  farmer.     There  was  no  article 
of  similarly  large  and  general  consumption 
which  had  been  relieved  from  oppressive 
taxation,  of  which  the  consumption  had  not 
increased  to  threefold  its  former  amount. 
If,  then,  the  effect  should  be  to  raise  the 
consumption  of  malt  from  5,000,000  to 
15,000,000  quarters,  there  would  be  a  de- 
mand for  10,000,000  additional  quarters 
of  barley.     Let  hon.  Members  argue  the 
question  in  this  way  :    They  admitted  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  grain  which  had  taken 
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place  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  tbe 
corn  laws;  and  having  introduced  into  this 
country  an  extra  supply  of  8,000,000  quar- 
ters of  grain,  if  they  had  also  at  the 
same  moment  created  an  extra  demand  to 
the  same  extent,  no  injurious  consequences 
to  the  farmers  would  hf^ve  been  felt^  How, 
according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, could  this  position  be  denied  ?  Thus, 
in  this  measure,  they  had  incidentally  the 
true  remedy  for  the  mischief  worked  by 
the  repeal  of  the  corn^laws  on  the  land. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  told  the 
agriculturists  that  they  ought  to  be  more 
scientific;  but  it  was  obvious  that  their 
legislation  interposed  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacles to  the  adoption  of  a  more  scientific 
system  of  culture;  for  barley  growing  in- 
volved the  most  scientific  agriculture,  and 
this  the  malt  tax  virtually  prohibited.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  recommend- 
ed them  to  grow  less  wheat;  but  the  ex- 
isting financial  system  operated  as  a  vir- 
tual prohibition  of  tbe  growth  of  barley, 
aad  made  it  impossible  for  the  farmer  not 
to  place  his  main  dependence  on  wheat. 
With  respect  to  the  increased  demand  con- 
sequent on  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  he 
ventured  to  say  that  there  was  not  an  acre 
of  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  would 
not  feel  the  benefit  of  it.  If  there  were  a 
demand  for  8,000,000  more  quarters  of 
malt,  the  farmers  must  grow  less  wheat 
and  oats,  and  the  n^arkets  would,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  cleared  of  the  superabun- 
dance of  those  articles,  and  their  prices 
would  in  the  end  rise  quite  as  much  as  bar- 
ley; with  the  extra  advantage  that  the 
foreigner  could  not  compete  with  us  in 
barley;  whereas  he  beat  us  in  wheat. 
One  of  the  most  scientific  agricultural 
writers  of  the  present  day.  Baron  Liebig, 
showed  that  the  foundation  of  all  improved 
agriculture  rested  on  the  amount  of  cattle- 
fattening  food  which  was  raised  on  a  farm. 
One  of  the  most  effective  agencies  in  pro- 
viding valuable  fodder  was  in  the  distil- 
lery of  spirits  from  potatoes,  of  which 
there  was  generally  one  attached  to  every 
farm  in  Germany.  The  refuse  of  the  stills 
afforded  the  best  possible  food  for  cattle, 
and  the  farmer  was  thus  enabled  to  feed 
his  stock  at  the  cheapest  rate,  by  convert- 
ing the  starch  of  the  potato  into  spirits, 
leaving  the  vegetable  caseine,  the  most  nu- 
tritious food,  as  the  refuse  of  the  distillery. 
But  our  heavy  duties  on  spirits  operated 
against  our  adopting  this  system.  And 
yet  Liebig  tells  us,  that  this  system  was 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  prosperity  of 


German  agriculture;  a  system  from  which 
under  free  trade  our  farmers  were  debarred. 
How,  he  asked,  could  they  expect  the 
British  farmer  to  compete  with  his  con- 
tinental rival,  in  the  face  of  such  obstruc- 
tions to  his  trade;  or  how  could  our  manu- 
facturers compete  with  their  foreign  rivals 
if  they  were  subject  to  such  restrictions? 
Was  it  just  that  the  manufacturers  of  cot- 
ton, woollen,  linen,  metals,  should  be  ex- 
empt, while  British  agriculture  was  not 
relieved  from  such  restrictions  ?  It  was 
because  he  observed  in  the  Budget  a  dis- 
position to  do  financial  justice  that  ho 
warmly  supported  it — ^justice  which  was  to 
be  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  present 
commercial  policy,  and  without  injury — on 
the  contrary,  with  advantage — to  all  classes. 
He  (Mr.  Cayley)  had  now  got  to  the  end  of 
the  boons  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer proposed  to  give  by  his  Budget, 
and  he  came  next  to  the  price  which  the 
country  was  to  pay  for  them.  He  knew 
of  no  reason  why  persons  living  in  houses 
with  a  rental  between  10/.  and  20/.  should 
be  relieved  from  bearing  their  share  of  the 
taxation  of  the  country;  and  had  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  he  re- 
moved the  duties  from  windows,  retained 
the  amount  of  the  house  tax  which  ho  levied 
as  a  substitute,  there  would  now  have  been 
no  necessity  to  raise  it.  For  the  last  few 
years  everything  had  been  done  for  this 
class,  which  he  might  call  the  shopkeeping 
class,  in  the  way  of  taxation.  They  had  got 
rid  of  almost  all  the  indirect  taxation  which 
pressed  upon  them;  but  now,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  tax  them  directly,  they  called 
out  against  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  press 
unduly  upon  any  class;  but  fair  dealing  re- 
quired that  they  should  pay  their  fair  quota 
of  taxation ;  and  because  they  happened  to 
be  influential  in  elections  was  no  reason, 
but  rather  the  contrary,  that  they  should, 
through  a  constituency  clamour  excited  in 
the  first  instance  by  hon.  Members  in  that 
House,  be  exempted  from  that  fair  quota. 
More  he  did  not  demand.  He  thought 
that  if  there  was  one  class  of  the  indus- 
trious community  more  able  than  another 
to  bear  taxation,  it  was  this — the  distribu- 
ting class — which  was  not  exposed  to  the 
casualties  incidental  to  the  producing  in- 
terests. Neither  was  there  anything  un- 
scientific or  objectionable  in  principle  to  a 
house  tax.  Mr.  Mill,  one  of  the  highest 
of  the  philosophical  authorities,  specially 
advocated  this  as  the  best  form  of  taxation, 
it  being  not  merely  an  income  tax,  but  the 
best  form  of  one;  _bec_ausse  it  was  not  a 
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test  simply  of  nominal,  but  of  the  real 
spendable  income  of  the  taxpayer.  But 
there  was  one  reason,  and  he  suspected  it 
was  the  real  reason,  why  this  tax  was  ob- 
noxious,  and  this  was  that  it  could  not  be 
evaded;  whereas  the  present  income  tax 
was  notoriously  evaded  to  a  great  extent 
among  the  commercial  classes  by  their  own 
admission.  Was  this  to  operate  with  the 
House  as  a  reason  against  this  proposition  ? 
It  might,  indeed,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
mitigated  as  between  201.  and  10^  houses; 
but  the  principle  of  its  extension  could  not 
be  and  was  not  denied;  nor,  indeed,  was  the 
justice  of  the  extension  of  the  income  tax. 
There  were,  however,  some  who  said  that 
the  price  of  the  boons  conferred  by  the 
Budget  should  be  paid,  not  by  England, 
but  by  the  extension  of  the  property  tax 
to  Ireland.  Now  the  whole  tendency  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer *s  speech, 
on  proposing  the  Budget,  went  to  affirm 
the  principle  that  the  land  of  Ireland  should 
be  equally  taxed  with  the  land  of  England. 
But  surely  some  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  different  circumstances  in  which  the 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  were  at  pre* 
sent  placed.  In  consequence  of  the  famine, 
the  fever  by  which  it  was  followed,  the 
novel  imposition  of  a  poor-rate,  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws,  and  the  various  calami* 
ties  by  which  she  had  been  afflicted,  Ire- 
land was  not  in  a  position  to  be  placed  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  England  at  t|ie  pre- 
sent moment^as  regarded  taxation;  and  he 
thought  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  exercised  a  wise  and  paternal  discretion 
in  exempting  Ireland  at  this  moment  from 
the  burden  of  the  income  tax.  And  it 
seemed  to  him  rather  surprising  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  who  protested  against 
the  extension  of  the  house  tax  to  the 
class  of  persons  living  in  houses  between 
102.  and  201.,  should  advocate  the  exten- 
sion of  the  income  tax  to  Ireland,  which 
was  certainly  less  able  to  bear  additional 
taxation.  On  these  grounds  he  (Mr.  Cay- 
ley)  supported,  in  the  main,  the  Budget 
proposed  by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  and 
principally  because  of  the  spirit  of  justice 
and  impartiality  which  pervaded  it.  To 
his  mind,  the  Budget  meant  relief  to  va- 
rious interests  from  oppressive  burdens: 
justice  tempered  with  mercy  to  Ireland;  an 
equitable  modification  of  the  income  tax; 
relief  to  the  masses  in  their  consumption 
of  beer  and  tea.  And  the  price  asked  for 
all  these  boons  was  far  overbalanced  by  the 
gain  to  every  one  who  would  pay  it.  The 
rejection  of  the  house  tax,  on  the  other 
Mr.  Gayley 


hand,  meant  an  extension  of  the  ineome 
tax  to  Ireland,  continued  indifference  to 
overburdened  interests,  the  continuance  of 
an  unjust  income  tax,  and  the  loss  of 
cheaper  articles  of  consumption  to  the 
poorer  classes.  But  the  rejection  of  the 
house  tax  involved  something  more  than 
the  rejection  of  the  Budget.  It  might  in- 
volve— I  hope  (continued  the  hon.  Member) 
I  hope  it  may  not — the  fate  of  a  Govern- 
ment. Let  new  Members,  of  whom  I  see 
many  before  me,  especially  consider  their 
present  vote  in  this  double  point  of  view. 
Who  are  to  be  the  successors  of  the  present 
Ministry  ?  In  financial  language,  you  must 
supply  a  substitute  before  voting  a  deficit. 
In  what  crucible  are  the  incongruous  mate- 
rials opposite  to  be  fused  into  a  political 
amalgam  of  sufficient  tenacity  to  hold  to- 
gether? You  may,  indeed,  fuse  gold  and 
lead  into  combination,  but  yon  will  find  the 
union  brittle,  and  the  brightness  of  the 
metals  gone.  You  may  lose  this  Budget 
which  you  know,  and  which,  as  I  believe, 
public  opinion  will  in  the  end  sanction  and 
accept,  for  a  Budget  of  which  yoo  knoir 
nothing,  and  for  a  Government  of  which, 
if  possible,  you  know  still  less.  But  there 
is  a  constituency  power.  Believe  me,  you 
under-estimate  the  sense  of  justice  and 
public  virtue  of  your  constituents  if  yoa 
think  they  will  condemn  you  for  obeying 
the  honest  dictates  of  your  consoienUous 
convictions.  By  a  natural  instinct,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  the  common  sense  of  the 
country,  unswayed  by  political  excitement, 
has  already  in  its  essence  accented  the 
Budget.  Nor  can  I  believe  that  selfishnesa 
or  faction,  cowardice  or  clamour,  will  in 
the  end  prevail  against  it;  for  it  has  for  its 
foundations  the  immutable  principles  of 
justice,  sound  policy,  and  truth;  and  on  the 
late  triumphant  reception  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  City  of  London  I 
think  I  read  the  verdict  of  the  country,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  the  irresistible  triumph  of 
the  financial  propositions  now  before  us. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD:  Sir,  if  I 
agreed  with  my  hon.  Friend  who  has  just 
sat  down,  that  the  common  sense  of  the 
country  has  already  accepted  the  Budget 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I 
should  hardly  think  it  worth  my  while,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  rise  for  the  pai^ 
pose  of  discussing  it.  But,  with  great 
deference  to  my  hon.  Friend,  I  take  leave 
to  doubt  whether  the  country  has  accepted, 
or  will  accept,  the  Budget  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  The  Resolution 
which  has  been  placed  in  your  hands,  Sir, 
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applies  to  but  a  single  portion  of  the 
Budget,  but  by  common  oonsent,  and  in- 
deed by^tbe  eipress  invitation  of  the  Chan- 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer,  we  are  now  to 
discuss  the  main  features  of  his  proposals  | 
and  it  is  a  proper  and  legitimate  opportu- 
nity for  doing  so.  For  although  some  por« 
tions  of  the  Budget  may  well  be  sepa* 
rated  from  others,  yet  many  portions  of  it 
so  hang  together,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  discuss  one  part  without  taking 
the  others  into  consideration.  Therefore 
1  shall  make  no  apology  for  addressing  my- 
self to  the  whole  Budget,  promising  that, 
considering  the  late  hour  of  the  night,  I 
will  confine  my  observations  within  the 
smallest  possible  compass.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  divided  hit  statement  into  two 
parts,  the  former  treating  of  the  claims  of 
what  he  called  the  suffering  interests,  and 
the  latter  of  what  more  properly  consti* 
tnted  the  Budget.  Now  this.  Sir,  I  hope 
is  the  last  time  that  we  shall  hear  of  the 
claims  of  the  suffering  interests.  [**  Oh« 
oh  1  '*]  As  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer states  that  he  considers  that  he  has 
this  year,  and  by  his  Budget,  disposed  of 
the  claims  of  the  suffering  interests,  1  am 
surprised  that  his  supporters  should  cheer 
in  that  derisive  manner  when  I  say  that  1 
trust  that  this  is  the  last  time  we  shall 
ever  hear  of  the  suffering  interests.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  commenced  with  an 
elaborate  enumeration  of  the  sufferings  and 
of  the  claims  of  the  shipping  interest.  Now, 
I  confess,  that  on  looking  into  this  matter, 
I  eaonot  discover  where  the  suffering  lies. 
I  have  heard  of  an  increase  in  the  ship- 
building of  this  country,  which  certainty 
seems  as  if  our  shipowhers  were  confident 
enough  of  their  power  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  shipowners.  It  appears  by  the  last 
trade  and  navigation  papers,  that  British 
shipping  is  increasing  as  compared  with 
foreign  shipping.  This  is  as  dearly  proved 
by  these  returns  as  facts  and  figures  can 
do — ^faots  and  figures,  too,  not  furnished  by 
us,  but  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who 
would  not  suffer  them  to  be  falsified.  So 
far  as  appears  from  those  returns,  I  cannot 
discover  that  there  is  any  saffering  needing 
to  be  rl^lieved,  as  far  as  the  shipping  inte* 
rest  goes.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposes  measures  for  their  relief  with 
which  I  do  not  quarrel.  He  proposes  to 
abolish  salvage  and  anchorage ;  he  pro- 
mises a  Committee  on  pilotage,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  coarse  pursued  by  my  right 
faoB.  Friend  the  late  Preeident  of  the  Board 


of  Trade,  to  relieve  the  shipping  interest 
from  some  portion  of  the  charge  of  light* 
does  and  of  passing  tolls.  That  1  tliink 
is  a  right  measure  to  adopt.  It  was  advo* 
cated  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Montrose  on  larger  and  more  general 
grounds,  and  on  those  grounds  I  think  the 
measure  right,  but  not  for  the  reasons 
given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Whatever  dues  he  has  taken  off  are  taken 
off  from  foreign  as  well  as  from  British 
ships.  It  is  quite  right  that  this  should 
be  done,  and  1  entirely  approve  of  it  on 
general  commercial  principles;  but  I  say, 
that  it  does  absolutely  nothing  towards  en- 
abling the  British  shipowner  to  compete  on 
better  terms  with  his  foreign  rival.  But 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  claims  of  the 
shipping  interest,  the  right  hon. Gentleman 
forgot  one  which  was  pressed  upon  me  very 
strongly  when  I  was  in  office,  and  the  jus- 
tice of  which  I  felt-^I  mean  the  reduction 
of  a  duty  which  has  been  repeatedly  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House  as  one 
which  pressed  unfairly  upon  the  British 
shipbuilder  —  the  duty  on  timber.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  henceforth 
unrestricted  competition  is  to  be  the  rule 
of  our  commercial  and  fiscal  policy.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  British  does  suffer 
under  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
foreign  shipbuilder;  and  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  disposed  to  benefit 
the  British  shipbuilder,  as  compared  with 
the  foreign  one,  he  would  have  reHeved 
him  from  a  duty  which  does  press  upon 
him  but  not  upon  his  rival — he  would  have 
followed  the  example  which  I  set,  and 
would  have  again  reduced  the  timber  du- 
ties. This  would  have  been  a  measure 
which  would  have  removed  a  burden  from 
the  British  shipbuilder,  and  would  at 
the  same  time  have  conferred  a  benefit 
upon  the  community  at  large.  By  the 
measure  which  he  now  proposes  to  the 
House  he  will  confer  a  benefit  equally 
upon  the  British  shipowner  and  his  foreign 
rival;  but  if  he  had  reduced  the  duty  on 
foreign  timber,  he  would  have  conferred 
an  advantage  on  the  British  shipbuilder 
which  the  foreign  shipbuilder  enjoys, 
namely,  cheap  timber,  which  would  have 
better  enabled  the  former  to  meet  foreign 
oompetition,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
have  been  productive  of  great  advan- 
tage  to  the  community  generally.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridgeshire  said  that 
he  was  in  favour  of  unrestricted  free  trade. 
Why  not,  then,  carry  out  fairly  and  fully 
the  principle  of  free  trade,  by  abolishing 
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the  present  protective  duty  on  colonial  tim- 
ber ?  The  next  suffering  interest  to  which 
tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  alluded 
was  the  West  Indian  interest.  I  certainly 
cannot  complain  of  the  way  in  which  he 
has  treated  the  so-called  claims  of  the 
West  Indian  interest,  for  he  has  negatived 
entirely  their  principal  demands  for  alter- 
ing tho  duties  now  in  operation.  I  will 
not  go  into  this  question  now»  for  it  was 
fully  discussed  last  night.  All  that  I  need 
say  is,  that  that  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  said  is  in  the  fullest  accordance 
with  every  view  which  I  have  on  former 
occasions  expressed,  and  on  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  which  1  was  a  Member  have 
acted  for  years.  Did  we  ever  deny  that 
there  was  temporary  distress  in  the  West 
Indies  ?  which  we  lamented,  and  which 
we  endeavoured,  as  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  fairly  admitted  last 
night,  in  some  degree  to  alleviate  by  fur- 
nishing loans  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
labour — a  measure  the  value  of  which 
they  seem  now  beginning  to  appreciate. 
But  what  we  said  was  this — that  by  im- 
proved methods  of  cultivation,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  additional  labour,  and  by  the 
application  of  science  to  the  production  of 
sugar,  free  labour  would  be  enabled  suc- 
cessfully to  compete  with  slave  labour. 
And  is  it  not  so  ?  I  appeal  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  at 
the  present  time  colonial  sugar  is  displacing 
foreign  sugar  in  our  market.  Free  labour 
has  met  with  the  assistance  of  science, 
and  it  is  now  successfully  competing  with 
slave  labour.  Sir,  the  third  class  of  suf- 
fering interests  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  alluded,  is  the  agricultural  body 
of  this  country:  be  stated,  as  he  has  on 
former  occasions  stated,  that  they  claimed 
to  be  relieved  on  account  of  exclusive 
burdens  which  justified  them  in  demand- 
ing protection  or  compensation  fur  those 
burdens.  But  he  has  now  done  that  which 
I  think  he  ought  to  have  done  long  ago — he 
has  rejected  those  claims  altogether.  And 
I  do  trust  that  after  this  utter  rejection  of 
any  claims  on  account  of  these  burdens 
by  him  who  was  their  ablest,  steadiest, 
and  most  constant  advocate,  we  shall  not 
again  hear  these  claims  pressed  upon  the 
House.  Words  strong  as  the  English 
language  can  afford  bound  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  either  to  obtain  protec- 
tion or  compensation  for  these  burdens. 
But  the  position  in  which  he  is  now  placed, 
and  the  responsibility  which  he  now  feels 
to  be  imposed  upon  him,  compel  him  to 
Sir  C.  Wood 


reject  those  claims.  What  I  do  regret, 
and  what  I  think  the  agricultural  body 
must  regret,  is  the  delusion  an(i  misre- 
presentation which  has  been  exercised 
upon  them  for  the  last  three  years.  Will 
any  one  deny  that  it  has  impeded  the 
settlement  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
and  that  great  evils  have  resulted  from 
the  maintenance  of  the  belief  that  relief 
could  be  obtained  by  the  agricultural  in- 
terest from  these  local  burdens?  That 
delusion  is  now  at  an  end;  but  I  know  not 
what,  except  change  of  position,  are  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  the  Govern- 
ment to  change  its  opinion  on  this  subject. 
In  1849  I  met  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  this  question.  I  then  was  enabled  to 
state  that  which  he  states  now — the  dimi- 
nution of  the  charge  of  these  local  rates. 
The  same  thing  was  repeated  in  1850,  and 
again  in  1851.  No  doubt  the  continuance 
of  low  prices,  consequent  upon  the  abun- 
dance caused  by  our  recent  legislation — 
wise,  just,  and  beneficial  as  I  maintain  it 
to  have  been — has  caused  a  continued 
state  of  prosperity.  Of  course,  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  state  of  things  has 
more  attd  more  improved  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  thereby  dimi- 
nished the  charge  of  the  poor-rates,  which 
is  the  ground  upon  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  that  he  now  rejects  these 
claims  for  compensation  on  account  of 
local  burdens.  I  must  thank  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  for  having  candidly  made 
this  admission.  My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment stated  that  there  was  an  increased 
expenditure  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  of 
late  years,  and  that  this  circumstance 
showed  that  the  country  was  not  now  pros- 
perous, and  that  our  recent  legislation  had 
not  been  attended  with  beneficial  results. 
But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  flatly 
negatived  this  statement  of  tho  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  Again,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasm'y  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  had  tried  to  show  that  emigra- 
tion, and  not  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
food,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  diminution 
of  the  poor-rates.  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  shown  that  there  had  not  been 
much  diminution  in  the  poor-rates  in  1852 
as  compared  with  1851;  although  that  was 
the  precise  time  at  which  the  great  in- 
crease of  emigration  had  taken  place. 
Glad  I  am  that  this  admission  comes 
from  such  a  source  in  such  a  way  that  no 
question  can  hereafter  be  raised  that  the 
prosperous  and  well-doing  conditioQ  of  tko 
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community  generally,  and  of  the  indus- 
trious classes  especially — taking  that  ex- 
pression in  its  largest  sense — is  owing 
pretty  exclusively  to  that  legislation  of 
recent  years,  which  those  who  make  that 
admission  still  refuse  to  admit  was  wise 
and  heneficial. 

Now,  I  will  at  once  pass  to  thoso  mea- 
sures in  the  Budget  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman which  some  parties  out  of  doors 
are  disposed  to  consider  as  compensations 
to  the  agricultural  interest.  I  must  say 
that  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Gentlemen  con- 
nected With  the  agricultural  interest  are 
satisfied  with  these  compensations,  such  as 
they  are.  Certainly  they  seem  to  me  to 
be  of  yery  little  advantage  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest.  What  benefit  is  it  to  them 
to  have  a  repeal  of  half  the  malt  tax,  ac- 
companied with  an  extension  and  increase 
of  the  house  tax  ?  What  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  farms  which  is  now  most  easily  let 
at  the  best  rents  ?  Those  on  which  barley 
is  grown.  What  is  the  crop  which  pays 
best  at  this  moment?  Barley.  What 
stock  pays  best  now?  That  which  is 
principally  fed  on  barleys-growing  land, 
namely,  sheep.  If  there  be  a  description  of 
land  to  which  no  boon  is  required,  and  for 
the  burdens  upon  which  no  compensation 
can  possibly  be  wanted,  it  is  that  land  to 
which,  if  to  any,  a  boon  is  given  by  the 
remission  of  a  portion  of  the  malt  tax. 
But  I  must  say  that  I  believe,  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wakefield — a  supporter  of  the 
Government — has  told  you,  that  it  will  not 
tend  to  benefit  the  agricultural  interest  at 
all,  because  if,  as  by  the  admission  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  must  be  the  case,  in 
conformity  with  the  principle  of  unrestrict- 
ed competition,  foreign  malt  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, that  will  keep  down  the  price  of 
home-grown  barley,  and  prevent  that  rise 
which  those  who  have  advocated  the  re- 
peal of  the  malt  tax  have  always  looked 
for.  I  am  not  now  arguing  this  as  a  con- 
sumer's question,  I  will  come  to  that  by- 
and-by.  I  am  now  taking  it  as  an  agri- 
culturist's question,  and  I  believo  that 
while  the  reduction  of  the  malt  tax  will 
absolutely  give  nothing  to  the  agriculturist, 
an  enormous  amount  of  revenue  will  be 
sacrificed  for  this  so-called,  but  illusory, 
benefit.  I  believe  that  the  same  thing  is 
perfectly  true  with  respect  to  tho  benefit 
supposed  to  accrue  from  taking  off  half 
the  hop  duty.  The  county  of  Sussex  and 
a  small  part  of  Kent  no  doubt  call  out  for 
the  removal  of  the  whole  duty;  but  even  if 
such  a  measure  as  that  were  adopted,  the 


benefit  to  the  English  hop-grower  would 
be  very  doubtful.  Let  me,  however,  ask 
hon.  Gentlemen  representing  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  whether  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Budget  which  touches  them  ?  I  have, 
on  former  occasions,  in  discussing  the 
question  of  the  income  tax  and  the  uni- 
form rate  of  the  different  schedules,  de- 
fended the  maintenance  of  that  uniform 
rate,  by  showing  that  even  if  it  wore  ad- 
mitted that  a  different  rate  upon  real 
property  was  just,  the  local  taxation  of 
this  country  afforded  that  additional  rate. 
The  local  rates  fall  on  the  landlords,  as 
everybody  knows — they  are  in  point  of 
fact  a  diminution  of  their  rents.  And  the 
boon  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer proposes  to  confer  upon  tho  land- 
owners of  England  is,  not  to  relieve  them 
from  their  local  burdens,  not  in  any  way  to 
give  them  relief  from  the  taxation  to  which 
tliey  were  liable;  but  while  he  relieves  other 
schedules  of  the  income  tax,  to  leave  a  higher 
rate  upon  them  under  Schedule  A.  That  is 
to  say,  he  leaves  a  burden  upon  their  backs 
exclusively,  instead  of  giving  them  any  re- 
lief from  the  burdens  of  which  they  have  so 
long  complained.  I  have,  on  former  occa- 
sions, taken  up  and  argu^  this  question. 
I  have  no  other  interest  in  this  matter 
except  what  may  arise  from  a  desire  to 
advocate  what  I  believe  to  be  just  and 
right:  I  have  no  interest  in  depressing 
land  in  any  way  whatever;  but  it  is  fair  to 
warn  the  landed  gentlemen  of  England  of 
this,  that  they  will  have  put  upon  them  a 
new  burden,  how  to  limit  the  extent  of 
which  it  may  be  difficult  to  foresee;  be- 
cause I  know  not  that  there  is  any  point  at 
which  you  can  limit  the  amount  of  differ- 
ence of  rate,  if  you  once  give  a  discretion 
with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  tax. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  he  will 
tax  other  property  at  three-fourths  of  the 
amount  he  taxes  the  land;  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  that  question,  but  I  warn  the 
gentlemen  of  England  of  the  consequences 
of  the  step  they  seem  disposed  to  take.  Tho 
Member  for  Wakefield  has  already  said 
that  the  difference  of  rate  on  laud  as  com- 
pared with  incomes  from  trado,  ought  not 
to  be,  as  proposed  by  the  Government,  be- 
tween 5\d.  and  7d,,  but  as  between  4d.  to 
7d.,  and  if  this  principle  be  admitted,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  difference  which  may  be 
made,  till  it  approaches  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, 

I  come  now  to  the  figures  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  am  about  to 
deal  with  the  Budget  of  the  ensuing  year^ 
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I  am  not  now  about  to  advert  to  tbe  prin- 
ciple of  the  taxation  which  he  proposes  to 
impose  or  take  off;  I  am  roerelj  about  to 
deal  with  the  figures.  The  right  hon. 
Qentleman  assumes  that  he  will  have  next 
year  a  surplus,  eyerythlDg  remaining  as  at 
present,  of  1,350,000?.  He  takes  it  that 
the  vote  for  the  Kafir  war  will  be  less  than 
that  of  last  year  by  260,0002. ,  leaving  a 
surplus  therefore  of  1,610,000^  He  pro- 
posed to  repeal  one-half  the  malt  tax  after 
October  next;  that  is  to  say,  I  apprehend, 
that  the  crop  of  this  year  is  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  duty,  but  that  there  will  be  a 
drawback  on  such  as  remains  in  hand  on 
the  10th  of  October  next.  He  proposes  a 
reduction  on  tea,  by  which  he  calculates 
he  will  lose  400,000l;  the  additional  cost 
for  defences  he  calculates  at  600,000^,  and 
the  charge  on  the  general  revenue  of  the 
country  by  the  relief  given  to  the  shipping 
interest  at  100,000?.,  making  an  additional 
charge  or  loss  of  revenue  of  2, 100,000?.  To 
meet  that  there  is  the  surplus  I  have  stated 
before  of  1,610,000?.;  he  will  also  have 
one-half  the  house  tax  if  the  Committee 
assent  to  the  Resolution  now.  Sir,  in  your 
hands,  which  he  calculates  will  amount  to 
500,000?. ;  and  he  proposes  besides  to 
apply  to  the  expenses  of  the  year  400,000?. 
being  the  amount  of  repayments  for  next 
year  from  the  loans  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works  at  different  periods. 
The  result  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
figures  will  be  an  additional  charge  of 
3,100,000?.,  and  additional  means  to 
meet  that,  amounting  to  2,500,000?., 
leaving  a  surplus  of  400,000?.  Now  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  stated  early  in 
the  night  that  which  is,  I  think,  an  ob- 
jection to  this  measure  in  limin6;  and  it 
is  this,  that  the  only  surplus  revenue 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  leaves 
himself,  is  produced  not  by  the  supplies  of 
the  year — not  from  the  income  of  the  year 
obtained  from  the  taxation  of  the  country, 
but  by  applying  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
of  the  year  a  sum  which  was  originally  a 
loan.  As  1  understand  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man,  the  process  is  this:  several  years 
ago,  in  times  of  distress,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  stated,  Exchequer  bills 
were  issued,  and  money  was  raised  upon 
them,  which  was  advanced  to  various  par- 
ties to  find  employment  for  the  population 
in  time  of  general  distress.  Those  Exche- 
quer bills  were  exchanged,  paid  off,  and 
disposed  of  in  succession;  fresh  Exchequer 
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bills  being  issued  until  the  year  1842, 
when  a  stop  was  put  to  the  issue  of  Ex* 
chequer  bills,  the  sum  already  lent  out  to 
the  public  being  of  such  an  amount  thai 
the  average  repayments  amounted  annually 
to  about  360,000?.  The  Exchequer  bills 
then  outstanding  having  been  bought  with 
the  savings  bank  money,  it  was  arranged 
that  they  should  be  made  a  portion  of  th« 
permanent  debt  of  the  country,  and  thai 
the  sum  annually  advanced  should  be  no 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  annual  re« 
payments.  A  revolving  fund  was  thita 
created,  whereby  the  Government  and  the 
Commissioners  were  always  in  a  positioii 
to  advance  money  for  certain  purposes  to 
parties  who  required  it.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  to  put  an  end  to 
this  Public  Work  Commission.  I  entirely 
disagree  with  him  as  to  the  polioy  of  that 
course.  I  am  quite  ready  to  grant  that  at 
the  present  moment,  as  on  many  previous 
occasions,  money  may  be  borrowed  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  it  is 
advanced  by  the  Public  Works  Commia* 
sioners;  but  it  was  part  of  the  polioy  at 
all  times  that  the  rate  of  interest  should 
be  higher  than  the  market  rate,  to  pre^ 
vent  any  interference  with  private  capital. 
Many  of  the  most  useful  works  in  the 
country  have  been  aided  by  advances  from 
this  fund.  A  sum  of  300,000?.  in  the 
year  has  been  advanced  in  England,  and 
60,000?.  in  Ireland  for  the  building  of 
gaols,  and  for  the  erection  of  other  poblie 
buildings,  such  as  lunatic  asylums,  charged 
upon  the  countv  rates,  and  for  the  erection 
of  similar  buildings  in  Ireland,  and  for  ar- 
terial drainage  in  Ireland.  For  the  build** 
ing  of  chapels  in  various  parts  of  this  king- 
dom the  readiest  assistance  is  afforded  by 
those  loans,  the  repayments  being  made  in 
a  manner  that  is  remarkably  convenient, 
where  the  repayments  are  charged  on  the 
rates.  I  differ  with  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man as  to  the  policy  of  putting  an  end  to 
those  loans.  But  supposing  the  system  to 
be  at  an  end,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
money  coming  in  from  the  repayment  of 
loans  now  outstanding,  amounting  in  round 
numbers  to  3,000,000?.  of  money,  partly 
raised  originally  by  loans,  partly  arising 
from  what  the  Commissioners  called  their 
profits — that  is,  the  difference  between  tlie 
interest  paid  by  the  borrower  and  that 
which  is  paid  by  the  country  ?  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  fund  arises  from  sums 
originally  borrowed,  and  the  interest  de- 
rived from  sums  so  borrowed;  and  did  any 
person  ever  bear  it  said^  ^^y^^^_^}  ^ 
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ever  iiipposed,  that  it  was  part  of  the  an- 
nual rerenue  of  the  countrj  applicable  to 
the  annual  expenditure  of  the  country  ?  I 
saj  that  if  the  loans  be  put  an  end  to,  the 
produce  of  this  fund  arising  from  the  repay- 
ments should  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  debt  that  was  incurred  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fund.  Will  any  man  get  up  and 
say  that  to  create  a  fictitious  surplus,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  be  justified  in  borrowing 
400,000^.  ?  If  he  has  borrowed  it,  and  if 
the  security  given  for  it  be  outstanding, 
ought  he  not  apply  the  produce  to  the  re- 
payment of  that  sum  ?  I  will  renture  to 
assert  there  is  no  man  who  will  say  that 
that  is  not  the  honest  way  of  applying  the 
money?  Why,  then,  should  it  be  applied 
differently?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
proposes  to  apply  it  in  a  way  that  will 
enable  him  to  make  up  the  deficiencies 
which  his  proposed  reductions  will  create, 
and  in  my  opinion  he  is  not  justified  in 
doing  so.  I  come  now  to  the  Budget  of  the 
next  year.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says 
that  with  respect  to  the  year  1854-5,  the 
loss  on  malt  will  be  ], 700,0002.;  on  tea, 
567,000?.;  on  hops,  120,0001.;  and  on 
shipping,  100,000{. ;  making,  with  the 
600,0002.  for  defences,  a  total  loss  of 
3,087.0001.  In  telling  us  how  he  will 
meet  that,  he  says  in  all  probability — and 
I  hope  in  that  expectation  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  be  justified— the  grant  for 
the  Kafir  war  will  entirely  cease.  On  that 
ground  he  takes  credit  for  200.0002., 
making  tbe  surplus  1,810,0001.  He  takes 
the  same  sum  for  repayments  as  before, 
he  takes  credit  for  a  sum  of  310,0002. 
the  amount  to  be  saved  within  that  year 
by  the  reduction  of  3^  per  cents,  and 
calculates  the  increased  house  tax  at 
1,000,0002.,  making  the  Ways  and  Means 
amount  altogether  to  3,520,0002.,  to  meet 
the  sum  of  3,087,0002.,  again  leaving 
a  surplus  which  entirely  depends — even 
if  all  his  other  figures  be  right  —  on 
the  application  of  money  that  has  been 
borrowed.  I  ask  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
has  looked  into  the  Budget,  and  if  he  can 
say,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  fscts,  with  a 
regard  to  the  public  credit — having  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  all  matters  of  this 
kind — knowing  the  state  of  prosperity  the 
country  is  in,  and  the  amount  of  revenue 
we  now  have — that  any  man  is  justified 
in  proposing,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, that  the  whole  of  the  surplus  should 
be    created    by    a    loan,    not    only   this 


year,  but  two  consecutive  years,  and  I 
know  not  how  much  longer?  In  assum* 
ing  this  to  be  the  result  for  1854-5,  I 
am  assuming  that  the  calculations  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  made 
with  respect  to  the  produce  of  his  taxes 
are  correct.  I  think,  however,  I  can 
now  show  that  he  is  not  justified  in  the 
calculation  he  has  made.  With  regard  to 
his  calculations  as  to  the  loss  on  tea,  I  will 
not  refer,  as  I  do  not  mean  to  differ  with 
him  about  small  sums,  and  he  no  doubt 
may  get  the  amount  on  tea  that  he  antici- 
pates ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  when  he  says  that,  in  the 
second  year,  when  the  repeal  of  one-half  of 
the  malt  duty  has  come  into  operation,  the 
loss  will  only  be  1,700,0002.  The  entire 
duty  being  5,000,0002.,  the  first  loss  of 
course  by  the  repeal  of  one-half  will  be 
2,500,0002.  Tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman 
calculates  that  in  one  way  or  another, 
800,0002.  of  that  loss  will  be  recovered,  so 
that  the  actual  loss  will  only  be  1,700,0002. 
Now,  I  apprehend  that  a  portion  of  that 
increase — the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
correct  me  if  1  am  wrong — will  be  derived 
hy  taking  away  the  drawback  from  the 
Scotch  distillers,  which  will  not  be  rery 
agreeable  to  that  body,  who  were  such  good 
friends  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  two  years 
ago  when  they  were  constantly  seeking  to 
put  the  Government  in  a  minority  on  the 
questions  of  warehousing  home-made  spirits. 
This  may  amount  to  200,0002.,  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
calculation  that  a  sum  of  600,0002.  is  left 
to  be  made  up  by  increased  consumption. 
Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  increased 
consumption  will  take  place  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  anticipates,  and  I  will  give 
I  you  the  reasons  why  I  think  so.  I  entirely 
differ  from  the  calculation  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  North  Riding, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  base  my  calculations 
upon  any  opinion  of  my  own,  or  upon  what 
I  heard  from  brewers  here,  or  alehouse- 
keepers  there,  but  upon  facts  that  are  be- 
fore the  House,  and  upon  the  evidence  of 
one  of  the  most  able  men  in  the  country 
before  the  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Bur- 
dens on  Land.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  a  proposal  has  been  made  to  reduce 
the  malt  tax,  or  indeed  that  the  malt  tax 
has  been  reduced  ;  and  it  is  a  most  remark- 
able thing  that  the  reduction  of  the  malt  tax 
does  not  seem,  in  many  cases,  to  have  in- 
creased the  consumption.  The  malt  tax  was 
reduced  from  4«.  dfd,  per  bushel  to  2#.  5d. 
in  1816,  and  the  consumption  of  malt  fell  off 
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from  26.000,000  of  bushels  to  20,000.000 
in  1818..  In  1819  the  duty  was  increased, 
and  the  consumption  increased.  In  1821 
the  duty  was  reduced,  and  the  consumption 
was  still  to  a  small  extent  increased;  but 
the  most  extraordinary  reduction  was  made 
in  1830,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
reduced  the  beer  duty.  I  remember  that  he 
did  everything  that  he  could  at  that  time  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  malt.  The 
Excise  Duty  on  beer  was  reduced,  the 
licence  system  was  extended,  and  every- 
thing was  done  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  beer  and  therefore  of  malt.  There  was 
a  reduction  of  the  war  duty  to  the  extent 
of  two-thirds  on  medium,  and  nearly  three- 
fourths  on  the  highest  description  of  beer, 
and  no  doubt  some  increase  of  consumption 
took  place.  The  consumption  was  in- 
crea'feed  from  25.000.000  to  30.000,000, 
31,000,000,  32,000,000.  and  33.000,000 
in  the  following  years.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  yei^rs  1841  and  1842,  we  find 
the  consumption  dropping  off  after  the 
reduction  of  the  duty.  [An  Hon.  Mem- 
ber on  the  Ministerial  benches:  There 
was  ^YB  per  cent  increase.]  But  the  in- 
creased population  would  have  more  than 
compensated  for  the  increase  of  duty.  I 
shall  now  call  attention  to  tho  evidence 
given  before  the  Lords'  Committee  by  Mr. 
Qharles  Barclay  on  this  subject.  Taking 
the  reduction  of  the  beer  duty  in  1830  at 
10s.  per  barrel,  and  that  the  reduction 
made  by  the  brewer  was  I2s.  per  barrel, 
which  made  a  reduction  of  Id,  per  quart, 
Mr.  Barclay,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  the 
Committee,  says  the  result  was,  that  so  far 
as  his  brewery  was  concerned,  the  con- 
sumption increased  about  one-third.  But 
it  is  obvious  from  the  figures  I  have  just 
stated  that  the  increase  throughout  the 
country  at  largo  was  nothing  like  that. 
Mr.  Barclay  goes  on  further  to  say  that 
the  repeal  of  the  whole  malt  duty  would  be 
equal  to  one  halfpenny  a  quart;  and  on 
being  asked  if  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  consumption  would  be  increased  one- 
sixth,  he  says,  1  think  it  would.  The  re- 
sult, therefore,  of  reducing  the  malt  duty 
to  one-half  the  present  duty,  would  cause 
the  consumption  to  be  increased  one-twelfth, 
and  would  be  equal,  I  believe,  to  a  farthing 
a  quart,  and  I  don't  think,  therefore,  that 
there  is  the  slightest  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  proposed  reduction  will  increase 
the  consumption  to  anything  like  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  increase,  according  to  Mr.  Barclay's 
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calculation,  will  be  200,0002.,  and  not 
800,0002. ;  and  by  giving  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  200,0002.  for  the  malt  draw- 
backs in  Scotland,  he  may  recover  400,0002. 
of  his  loss,  whereas  he  calculates  that  he 
will  recover  800,0002.  If  the  income  tax 
passes  in  the  way  he  proposes,  there  will 
be  a  loss  of  150,0002.,  and  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  second  year's  Budget.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  a  surplus  as  he 
states  it,  merely  consisting  of  a  loan,  and 
he  has  calculated  receipts  beyond  what  he 
is  justified  in  expecting  to  the  extent  of 
about  500,0002.  I  have  stated  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  grounds  on  which  I  have  come  to 
this  conclusion,  and  they  are  in  a  condition  to 
judge  of  their  soundness;  but  suppose  I  am 
wrong  by  200.0002.  or  300,0002.,  tho  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  still  in  a  deficiency,  and  a 
deficiency  wilfully  created  by  his  own  legis- 
lation. I  contend  that  we  are  not  in  a  state 
in  which  it  is  safe  to  tamper  with  the  re- 
venue; and  I  think  that  this  is  ground 
enough  for  hesitating  before  wo  accede  to 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. And  if  I  can  at  all  guess  what  the 
feelings  of  this  House  are.  as  manifested 
by  their  votes  the  other  night,  on  the  ne- 
cessity for  increasing  the  defences  of  the 
country,  I  think  hon.  Members  will  feel 
with  me.  The  strength  of  this  country 
lies  not  so  much  in  her  military  power  as 
in  her  boundless  credit,  and  we  ought  to 
pause  before  we  sanction  a  course  so  de- 
structive of  the  real  essence  of  our  means 
of  defence.  I  now  leave  the  figures  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  having  shown, 
I  think,  their  utter  fallacy,  and  I  come  to 
the  principle  of  his  proposals.  Wo  were 
told  by  the  Member  for  the  North  Riding 
(Mr.  Cayley),  that  we  were  to  have  some 
wonderful  financial  phenomenon.  It  was 
thought,  as  the  Member  for  Cambridge- 
shire told  us,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  some  scheme  by  which  everybody 
would  be  blessed  with  an  abundance  of 
money,  which  would  put  money  into 
everybody's  pocket,  and  take  none  from 
anybody;  but  it  now  seems  that  money  will 
be  taken  out  of  many  of  our  pockets,  and 
that  nothing  will  be  put  into  those  of  other 
people.  Now  I  am  disposed  to  bear  my 
willing  testimony  to  the  eloquence  and 
ability  with  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man introduced  his  financial  scheme  to  tho 
House;  but  what  is  the  wonderfully  new 
principle  of  finance  which  distinguishes  the 
Budget  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ?  It 
may  be  right   or  it  may  be  wrong;  but 
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where  is  the  noyelty,  where  is  the  wonder- 
ful discovery  which  charms  the  hon.  Mem- 
her  for  the  North  Riding  ?  It  is  simply 
that  which  has  heen  done  hefore.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  reduces  indirect  and 
increases  direct  taxation;  hut  is  there  any- 
thing wonderfully  new  in  that  ?  I  will  not 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  their  respective 
merits.  1  will  confine  myself  to  the  more 
practical  view  of  the  subject,  and  1  say 
there  is  this  fault,  that  with  regard  to  in- 
direct taxes  with  one  exception,  the  taxes 
dealt  with  are  ill-selected  and  ill-handled, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  deals  with 
direct  taxation  so  as  to  make  it  needlessly 
oppressive.  I  approve  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  proposition  with  regard  to  the 
tea  duty.  I  think  he  was  right  in  dealing 
with  the  tea  duty,  and  in  the  mode  in  which 
he  proposed  to  deal  with  it.  1  do  not 
enter  into  the  precise  detail.  1  do  not 
wish  now  to  differ  on  the  less  important 
points.  Two  years  ago,  1  myself  had  in 
contemplation  a  proposal  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  But  I 
thought  under  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances, that  the  window  duty — considering 
the  influence  it  had  upon  the  health  and 
the  well-heing  of  the  community — ^had  a 
claim  to  prdference  over  the  tea  duty, 
whilst  1  thought  the  next  tax  which  ought 
to  he  dealt  with  was  the  tea  duty.  But 
the  tea  duty  stands  on  quite  distinct  and 
independent  grounds  from  the  duty  on 
houses,  and  the  other  taxes  now  proposed 
to  he  dealt  with.  1  come  now  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  proposal  with  regard  to 
the  duty  on  hops;  and  in  dealing  with  this 
duty  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to 
have  committed  as  many  hlunders  as  it 
was  possible  to  commit  in  so  small  a  space. 
The  present  duty  is  2d.  a  pound,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposes  to  reduce  it 
one-half,  and  then  he  adds  51,  per  cent. 
Now,  why,  in  Heaven's  name,  are  we  to 
be  troubled  with  this  51.  per  cent  ?  It  was 
a  reasonable  proposition  enough  when  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  dealt 
with  nil  the  duties,  customs,  excise,  and 
taxes,  to  raise  them  all  5/.  per  cent  or  10^. 
per  cent  as  the  case  may  be;  but  in  the 
instance  of  every  duty  which  has  been 
altered  since  1841  ^-certainly  in  all  those 
which  have  been  altered  during  my  tenure 
of  office — 1  have  omitted  that  inconvenient 
fraction  of  51.  per  cent.  I  have  reduced 
the  timber,  the  coffee,  and  the  copper  du- 
ties, and  I  invariably  omitted  in  every  one 
of  them  the  5L  per  cent,  and  I  stated  in 
simple  figures  what  the  duty  was  to  be. 


The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  maintain  a  prohibitory  duty,  or 
more  than  a  countervailing  duty,  which 
would  do  more  than  put  foreign  articles  on 
a  fair  footing  with  British  similar  articles; 
and  he  has,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  calculated 
his  duty  on  foreign  malt  on  that  principle. 
But  what  has  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
done  with  hops  ?  The  duty  on  British  hops 
is  I0«.  Id.  per  cwt.,  including  the  5  per 
cent;  and  though  12«.  a -cwt.  would  be, 
with  the  excise  restrictions,  a  more  than 
countervailing  duty,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, professing  the  principle  of  unre- 
stricted competition,  proposes  a  duty  of 
II.  2$.  6d.,  or  a  protection  of  100  per  cent. 
But,  I  ask,  is  it  worth  while  dealing  with 
this  hop  duty  as  you  propose  to  deal 
with  it?  There  may  be  reason  in  taking 
off  half  the  malt  tax,  because  the  half 
that  remains  is  worth  preserving;  but  is 
half  the  hop  duty  worth  retaining  ?  You 
have  all  the  excise  restrictions  and  all  the 
inconveniences,  and  the  whole  duty  pre- 
served is  120,0002.  Now  if  there  be  a 
sound  principle  with  regard  to  an  excise 
duty  it  is  this,  don't  maintain  an  excise 
duty  unless  it  brings  a  considerable  acces- 
sion to  the  revenue.  At  present  this  is  a 
close  monopoly;  the  duty  is  practically  a 
prohibitory  one  now,  as  it  will  be  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  proposal  is  carried.  If 
you  pass  your  law  as  it  is  proposed,  you 
contravene  your  own  principles,  and  ^o  not 
benefit  the  consumer.  If  you  merely  put  on 
a  fair  countervailing  duty,  the  producer 
will  not  thank  you.  Either  leave  the  duty 
alone,  or  repeal  it  altogether.  Now,  we 
come  to  the  malt  duty;  and  I  must  say  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  remarks 
which  fell  from  my  hon.  Friend  tho 
Member  for  the  North  Riding.  My  hon. 
Friend  enlarged  on  the  wonderful  oppres- 
sion and  hardship  inflicted  on  the  malt- 
ster, and  the  enormous  cost  at  which 
the  malt  duty  was  collected.  My  hon. 
Friend  seems  to  know  very  little  about 
the  subject,  and  I  would  remind  him  that 
some  time  ago  there  was  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  whole  matter,  two  of  the 
Members  of  which  were  Sir  H.  Parnell  and 
Mr.  Wickham.  Let  me  read  what  their 
opinion  was  of  the  malt  tax.  They  say, 
in  their  fifth  Report — 

"  We  do  not  conceive  that  it  can  be  shown  that  any 
actual  tax  ia  less  objectionable  than  the  Malt  Tax. 
We  belieye  that  the  paying  of  it  is  less  felt  and 
less  obnoxious  than  the  paying  of  any  other. 
Besides,  no  other  tax  is  collected  at  so  small  an 
expense  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  derived.'*  ^ 
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My  hon.  Friend  may,  perhaps,  still  insist 
on  the  hardship  inflicted  on  the  maltster ; 
and  I  will  read  the  evidence  of  a  great 
maltster  and  practical  man,  taken  before 
the  Lords'  Committee  in  1846  on  this  sub- 
ject— I  mean  Mr.  Taylor^  of  Bishop  Strat- 
ford* 

Mb.  CAYLEY:  The  maltsters  and 
brewers  are  the  great  monopolists. 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD:  Mr.  Taylor 
says,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him — 
'*  We  have  almost  had  all  the  restrictions 
removed  some  years  ago,  and  the  higher 
class  of  manufacturers  have  been  from 
that  time  quite  satisfied."  I  must  say, 
therefore,  I  think  my  hon.  Friend  is  en- 
tirely mistaken  in  the  statement  he  has 
made  to  the  House.  Now,  I  am  much 
inclined  to  believe,  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wakefield  (Mr.  Sandars),  that  if  half 
the  Malt  tax  be  reduced,  looking  at  the 
small  amount  it  is  possible  to  reduce  in 
the  price  of  a  pot  of  beer,  the  maltster 
and  the  brewer  between  them  will  pocket 
the  whole  of  that  small  amount.  It  would 
be  no  doubt  a  remarkably  agreeable  thing 
to  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  if  they 
could  do  without  revenue  at  all ;  but  since 
that  is  impossible,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to 
retain  those  taxes  which  are  the  least  ob- 
jectionable and  the  least  expensive  in  their 
collection,  and  certainly  one  of  the  least  ob- 
jectionable is  the  Malt  duty.  Now,  there 
IS  a  protective  duty  on  timber :  that  might 
be  reduced  with  great  advantage;  and  I  am 
anxious  to  know  whether  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cambridgeshire  would  vote  for  the  pro- 
position of  which  notice  has  been  given  by 
an  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Ewart),  for  reducing 
the  duties  on  butter  and  cheese.  Those 
duties  raise  the  price  of  the  articles  far 
above  the  amount  of  the  duty;  but  the 
Malt  tax  does  not^  and  they  are  avowedly 
protective  duties.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  might  deal  with  the  soap  duties, 
remove  some  of  the  inequalities  of  the  as- 
sessed taxes,  or  reduce  various  duties 
more  beneficially  than  the  Malt  tax.  I 
will  not,  however,  occupy  time  with  any 
suggestions  of  my  own.  I  have  shown  how 
unwisely  he  has  dealt  with  indirect  taxes. 
I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  how  he  deals 
with  direct  taxation;  and  this  I  think  he 
has  done  as  ill,  and  I  should  say  this  even 
if  I  was  the  most  devoted  admirer  of 
direct  taxation — if  I  went  so  far  as  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West  Surrey 
(Mr.  H.  Drummond),  who  would  carry  di- 
rect taxation  to  a  point  which  would  make 
it  intolerable.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me 
air  C.  Wood 


that  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  must  have  taken  a  lesson  from 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West  Sur* 
rey,  for  his  object  would  seem  to  be  to  make 
direct  taxation  as  intolerable  as  possible. 
He  proposes  to  bring  the  income  tax 
down  to  1001.  on  incomes  derived  horn 
professions,  and  to  501.  on  incomes  re- 
ceived from  property,  to  extend  it  to  the 
funds  and  salaries  in  Ireland,  to  make 
a  distinction  in  the  rate  on  different  sohe- 
dules,  and  to  extend  and  double  the  House 
tax.  Now,  how  often  have  we  heard 
from  those  benches  opposite  that  the  In- 
come tax  was  justified  only  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  imposed?  How  often  have  hon. 
Members  opposite  urged  that  it  ought  to 
be  a  temporary  tax — that  it  was  imposed 
as  a  temporary  tax — and  that  it  ought  to 
be  considered  as  such?  What  was  the 
last  vote  which  the  party  gave  under  the 
advice  of  the  ablest  financier  they  have  on 
their  benches,  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  ?  That 
the  first  surplus  revenue  should  be  devoted 
to  reducing  the  Income  tax.  And  these 
are  the  men  who,  in  a  state  of  prosperity^ 
with  no  financial  difficulties  except  those 
which  they  create  themselves,  propose  to 
extend  to  the  poorer  classes  tho  taxes  which 
they  themselves  consider  so  obnoxious. 
What  say  you  to  the  small  owners  of  land  ? 
Take  schedule  A,  the  owners  rented  at 
501.  or  601.  a  year.  I  remember  when  a 
right  hon.  Friend  of  mine,  the  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  moved  for  some 
consideration  of  the  alleged  agricultural 
distress,  that  he  stated — and  I  agreed  with 
him  in  that  statement — that  the  large  own- 
ers of  land  were  not  the  persons  suffering 
from  the  depression  of  agriculture,  He 
said  that  those  who  suffered  were  the  small 
owners,  the  men  who  were  as  much  in  debt 
as  the  large  owners,  but  who  had  not,  like 
them ,  the  capital  either  to  improve  their  land, 
or  withstand  the  shock.  These  are  the  people 
whom  you  are  going  to  bring  under  taxa- 
tion. The  man  rented  at  50/.  per  annum 
will  have  to  pay  IL  lOs,  Property  tax,  and 
he  will  be  fortunate  to  escape  a  House  tax 
also.  Very  few  farmers  pay  the  House 
Tax  now,  but  by  this  measure  yon  will 
bring  every  decent  farm-house  throughout 
the  country  under  the  operation  of  the  tax. 
What  say  you  to  the  schedule  under  which 
the  poor  widow  or  the  small  trader  of  602. 
or  701,  a  year  is  rated  ?  You  tax  them 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  Income  tax  and 
House  tax  toO|  and  yet  you-aay  your  pro- 
Digitized  by  VjO<_  ^^-  - 
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position  18  juft  and  equitnble.  What  do 
jou  saj  to  the  Irish  part  of  your  scheme, 
in  which  you  tax  the  fundholder  in  Ireland, 
while  you  leaye  the  great  landed  proprietors 
untaxed  ?  Yet  this  is  what  you  call  jus- 
tice. The  Irish  fundholder  is  to  be  taxed, 
as  well  as  the  person  who  receives  a  salary, 
while  the  great  landed  proprietor  is  un- 
touched. And  why  do  you  do  this  ?  You 
say  that  it  is  because  you  will  have  no  ex- 
emptions* And  hate  you  no  exemptions  ? 
What  say  you  to  this  very  case  of  Ireland  ? 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  put  it  in 
the  foreground  as  the  first  great  and  mon- 
strous exemptioD.  He  stated  that  it  bad 
been  intended  that  Ireland  should  in  spirit 
duties  and  stamp  duties  pay  400,0002.  as  a 
fair  equivalent  for  her  contribution  to  the 
income  tax.  He  stated  that  Ireland  only 
paid  in  reality  16,000/.  per  annum;  and  he 
dilated  on  this  great  exemption.  All  the 
House  supposed  that  he  was  going  to  re- 
medy what  he  seemed  to  consider  so  great 
an  injustice,  and  then  he  ended  by  pro- 
posing to  tax  Irish  funds  and  Irish  salaries 
to  the  extent  of  60,0002.  There  are  a 
certain  number  of  Irish  representatives, 
some  of  whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
perhaps  thought  might  be  conciliated  with 
so  much  moderation.  Do  they  suppose 
that  if  this  is  carried  that  the  Irish  land- 
holder will  escape?  The  proposal  is  to  put 
in  the  narrow  end  of  the  wedge,  and  an 
Irishman  is  less  wise  than  I  take  him  to  be 
if  he  is  gulled  by  such  a  proposition.  I 
do  not  think  it  wise  to  extend  the  income 
tax  to  Ireland.  I  think  you  have  put  on 
Ireland  burdens  enough  in  her  present 
state,  and  it  is  wise  for  us  not  to  press  her 
down  with  additional  taxation.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  time  may  not  come  when  it 
will  be  right  to  extend  the  income  tax  to 
Ireland.  But  I  say  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived,  and  that  it  will  be  unwise  not  to 
endeavour  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country.  When  I  last  renewed  the  income 
tax,  I  expressed  my  opinion  that  consider- 
ing the  large  burthen  recently  imposed 
upon  Ireland  in  the  shape  of  rates,  and  her 
depressed  condition  arising  from  the  cala- 
mities of  late  years,  it  ought  not  to  be 
eitended  to  Ireland.  I  thought  that  in  her 
oireumstanoes  she  could  not  bear  additional 
taxation.  I  think  so  still.  I  would  also 
observe  to  those  English  and  Scotoh  Mem- 
bers who  complain  of  the  inequality  of  taxa- 
tion between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
that  in  another  way  an  approximation  has 
been  made  to  equality,  namely,  relief  from 
taxation  m  Great  Britain  which  did  not 


extend  to  Ireland.  I  repealed  the  duty  on 
bricks,  which  was  not  paid  in  Ireland.  I 
reduced  1,200,0002.  per  annum  in  the  win- 
dow tax,  which  was  not  paid  in  Ireland. 
We  have  received  extensive  relief  from 
these  two  measures,  and  so  far,  therefore, 
the  taxation  on  the  different  parts  of  tbe 
kingdom  is  more  equal  than  it  was.  Well, 
Sir,  I  say  further  that  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  upon  the  Irish  fundholder  is  a  breach 
of  faith.  Yott  tax  funds  paid  in  Ireland, 
and  you  do  not  tax  the  income  derived 
from  land  in  Ireland :  that  is  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  regards  the 
fundholder.  Indeed,  the  same  breach  of 
faith  extends  to  further  parts  of  your 
scheme.  I  will  not  now  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  different  rates  of  duty  on  temporary 
and  permanent  income;  it  is  not  necessary 
to  raise  that  question,  and  my  views  upon 
it  are  sufficiently  well  understood.  But  I 
say,  that  as  you  have  imposed  the  tax  in 
this  scheme,  there  is  a  direet  breach  of  faith. 
You  impose  a  duty  of  7d,  in  the  pound 
under  Schedule  C,  while  you  only  impose  a 
duty  of  5^.  in  the  pound  under  Schedule  D. 
Do  you  know  what  the  properties  there 
are  under  Schedule  D;  and,  knowing  them, 
have  you  dared  to  propose  this  tax  in  the 
shape  of  your  Resolutions?  Now  what  is 
the  most  lax  interpretation  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  prohibits  you  from  taxing 
the  fundholders?  Why,  that  at  any  rate 
all  other  property  should  be  subjected  to 
the  same  rate  of  taxation  as  the  funds. 
I  say  nothing  of  incomes  from  trade  and 
professions,  I  speak  only  of  incomes  from 
property.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
who  advocates  most  strongly  the  difference 
of  rate  on  professional  persons,  will  tell  you 
that  I  am  right  in  saying  this — if  you  find 
a  permanent  income  similar  in  character  to 
that  possessed  by  a  person  holding  property 
in  the  funds,  it  should  be  taxed  at  the 
same  rate.  By  your  measure  the  owner 
of  funded  property  is  taxed  at  7d,  in  the 
pound,  while  the  Irish  landlord  who  spends 
his  income  in  England  is  to  be  taxed  at 
d^d.  per  pound.  Look  at  the  eases  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Hertford, 
receiving  large  inoomes  in  this  country 
derived  from  land  in  Ireland.  They,  ac«> 
cording  to  your  proposal,  are  to  pay  5^. 
in  the  pound.  The  fundholder  is  to  pay 
7d.  Is  their  income  less  certain  th$n  his? 
I  tell  you  this  is  a  breach  of  faith  to  the 
fundholder.  Income  from  Bank  Stock  is 
to  pay  5^d, ;  income  from  the  Three  per 
Cents  7c2.  This  is  a  breach  of  faith.  In* 
eome  from  Exehequer  bills  is  to  pay  7<i.^ 
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incomes  from  foreign  possessions,  foreign 
railways,  and  many  foreign  securities, 
5^d,  This  is  a  breach  of  faith.  All 
this  is  quite  independent  of  any  question 
between  temporary  and  permanent  incomes. 
You  impose  a  higher  tax  upon  the  fund- 
holder  than  upon  other  realised  property  as 
permanent  and  secure  as  the  funds,  and 
that  is  distinctly  an  injustice  and  a  breach 
of  faith  to  him.  1  will  now  advert  to  an- 
other glaring  injustice.  Under  Schedule  B 
you  have  managed  to  exempt  from  pay- 
ment every  person  who  does  not  pay  now. 
I  give  you  credit  for  your  ingenuity  in  the 
mode  of  doing  it,  but  it  is  no  less  a  fraud. 
The  tenant-farmer's  profits  are  assumed  to 
be  half  his  rent,  and  he  is  taxed  now  only 
when  this  amounts  to  1502.,  and  you  pro- 
pose to  assume  his  profits  at  one-third  only 
of  his  rent,  and  to  tax  him  only  when  they 
amount  to  1002. 

Mr.  COBDEN:  And  the  person  re- 
ceiving 3002.  will  be  brought  down  to 
1002. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD:  The  same 
tenant,  therefore,  who  now  pays  Income 
tax,  and  no  other,  will  pay  it  under  your 
scheme.  You  bring  under  taxation  a  large 
class  in  Schedules  D  and  E  who  do  not 
pay  now,  and  you  do  not  add  a  single 
tenant-farmer  who  does  not  now  pay. 
After  having  extended  your  tax  to  per- 
sons of  all  professions,  you  continue  their 
present  exemption  to  all  persons  under 
Schedule  B.  This  is  gross  injustice. 
Now  I  will  state  a  piece  of  miscalcula- 
tion pretty  nearly  as  gross.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  he  intended  to 
confer  a  boon  upon  the  clergy,  and  that 
the  amount  of  that  boon  would  be  30,0002. 
Then  he  explained  that  he  did  not  mean 
the  whole  of  the  clergy ;  that  he  meant  the 
working  clergy.  Now  a  relief  to  the  ex- 
tent proposed  of  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
taxation  from  7d.  to  5^d,  in  the  pound, 
and  amounting  to  30,0002.,  represents  an 
annual  income  of  nearly  four  millions,  but 
the  income  of  the  working  clergy  of  1002. 
a  year  cannot  approach  to  anything  like 
that  sum,  or  half  of  it.  [Mr.  Gladstone 
here  made  an  intimation  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.]  I  am  informed  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  that  he  said  he  would  exempt 
them  altogether. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: The  right  hon.  Gentleman  mis- 
represents what  I  said.  My  statement 
was  simply  this — ^that  clergymen  of  1002. 
a  year  should  be  exempted  from  the  hard- 
filup  of  being  taxed  under  Schedule  A,  and 
Sir  a  Wood 


should  have  the  same  advantages  as  persons 
taxed  under  Schedule  D. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  :  I  think  I  am 
right,  for,  as  1  understood  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  clergyman  who  is  under 
Schedule  A  will  have  to  pay  under  Sche- 
dule D. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  :  All  clergymen  under 
1002.  a  year  will  bo  exempted. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  then  continued : 
1  am  quite  aware  of  that,  he  is  exempted 
now,  but  1  will  not  pursue  this  minor  point. 
1  come  now  to  the  last  question  of  the 
house  tax.  I  have  never  swerved  from  my 
opinion  that  the  house  tax  is  a  good  one. 
1  should  not  have  proposed  it  if  1  did  not 
think  so.  I  do  not  think,  and  1  never 
said,  that  there  was  any  peculiar  virtue  in 
a  limit  of  20/.  ^  1  adopted  that  limit  be- 
cause 1  was  proposing  the  house  tax,  not 
for  the  first  time,  but  as  a  commutation  of 
the  window  duty,  and  1  did  not  wish  to 
extend  the  tax  further  than  would  be  sufii- 
cient  to  include  the  houses  which  already 
paid  the  window  duty.  The  better  descrip- 
tion of  shops  and  houses  in  towns  paid,  there- 
fore, about  the  same  sum  as  they  paid  under 
the  window  duty,  and  this  you  propose  to 
double  !  1  do  not  object  to  the  extension 
of  the  house  tax.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  202.  is  the  proper  limit,  though  I  have 
strong  objections  to  extending  the  tax  to 
houses  of  precisely  102.  And  I  must  say 
that  1  do  not  agree  in  the  axiom  which  hae 
been  laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  direct  taxation  must  be  as  uni- 
versal as  indirect,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  simply  impossible.  You  cannot 
impose  direct  taxation  upon  the  wages  of 
a  labourer :  he  pays  his  share  in  indirect 
taxation.  The  very  authorities  on  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  relies  take  this 
view;  and  Mr.  Mill  in  particular  says  that 
as  indirect  taxation  presses  upon  the  poor 
more  heavily  in  proportion  than  upon  the 
higher  classes,  it  is  but  fair  and  right  that 
there  should  be  a  limit  to  direct  taxation  ; 
and  he  says  that  the  present  limit  to  the 
income  tax  is  a  fair  one.  1  shall  not  go 
into  that  question  now — undoubtedly  the 
limit  must,  after  all,  be  settled  by  an  arbi- 
trary rule,  but  a  limit  there  must  be  some- 
where to  direct  taxation.  It  is  impossible 
that  you  can  raise  the  whole  of  your 
revenue  by  any  one  tax.  The  best  way 
of  raising  it  is  by  a  judicious  proportion  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxation,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  a  very  nice  and  difficult  question  to 
adjust  the  proportions  of  the  two.  Bat 
there  is,  I  think,  the  greatest  objection  to 
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the  course  proposed.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  while  he  deals  wkh  classes 
that  have  hitherto  heen  nearly  exempted 
from  taxation,  gives  them  no  hoon  that  is 
equivalent  to  the  taxation  he  imposes.  He 
does  not  propose  to  increase  the  amount  of 
the  income  tax  by  his  readjustment.  He 
relieves  the  large  capitalist,  the  large  mer- 
chant, and  the  large  manufacturer,  hy  as- 
sessing them  at  a  lower  rate  than  hereto- 
fore; and  he  imdemnifies  himself  for  the 
loss  by  taxing  the  less  wealthy,  in  many 
cases  the  poor  man,  who  is  now  exempted 
from .  taxation.  All  tradesmen  with  in- 
comes between  lOOl.  and  150^ — all  pro- 
prietors between  501,  and  1002.,  are  now 
to  be  taxed,  while  the  large  merchant  and 
manufacturer  are  to  have  their  taxes  low- 
ered. That  is  the  boon  you  offer  to  the 
poorer  and  industrious  classes,  whom  you 
profess  so  much  to  benefit  by  your  Budget; 
and  most  of  whom  you  also  bring  under 
your  new  and  extended  house  tax.  Well 
might  the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract 
warn  you  against  the  consequences  of  the 
call  of  the  tax-gatherer  four  times  a  year 
upon  large  classes  and  numbers  of  persons 
who  have  never  hitherto  paid  direct  taxes. 
Indeed,  your  increase  of  the  house  tax 
seems  to  me  to  be  utterly  needless  and  in- 
defensible. I  am  not  at  all  averse  to  di- 
rect taxation  within  reasonable  limits;  but 
with  regard  to  the  house  tax  and  all  other 
direct  taxes,  if  you  wish  to  retain  them  at 
all,  keep  them  light  and  popular  in  times 
of  prosperity  and  peace,  because  they  are 
your  great  resources  in  times  of  difficulty. 
Suppose  a  war  were  to  arise,  you  cannot  in- 
crease your  indirect  taxation,  for  that  would 
be  to  add  to  the  price  of  imported  articles, 
necessarily  raised  by  the  increased  freight 
of  war,  the  further' burthen  of  heavier  du- 
ties; but  you  must  have  recourse  to  direct 
taxation,  and  it  is  quite  fair  you  should : 
it  is  fair  and  proper,  for  instance,  that  the 
housekeepers  of  this  metropolis  should  be 
taxed  for  the  defence  of  their  homes;  but 
if  you  double  the  tax  now,  when  there  is 
no  pressure,  I  tell  you  that  you  will  make 
the  house- tax  so  unpopular  that  it  cannot 
be  maintained.  You  are  sacrificing  one  of 
the  great  resources  of  revenue  which  you 
ought  to  reserve  for  times  of  pressure — 
you  are  imperilling,  by  a  needless  and  un- 
called-for increase,  that  very  direct  taxation 
which  you  are  so  anxious  to  maintain.  Sir, 
I  shall  not  trespass  longer  on  the  time  of 
the  House.  I  think  that  your  proposed 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  taxation  of  the 
VOL.  CXXIIL    [third  series.] 


I  country  is  most  visionary  and  most  rash. 
No  one  in  his  senses  would  attempt  in  one 
and  the  same  year  to  deal  with  six  millions 
of  the  tea  duties  and  five  millions  of  the 
malt  tax.  No  one  would  attempt  in  one  and 
the  same  year  to  increase  two  direct  taxes 
— the  income  tax  and  the  house-duty — and 
to  bring  under  their  operation  so  many 
persons  who  have  hitherto  been  altogether 
exempted.  I,  therefore,  advise  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  take  back  his  Budget, 
and  re-examine  it.  Give  us  your  reduc- 
tion of  the  tea  duties :  you  can  do  that 
without  increasing  our  burdens.  Give  up 
altogether  your  house  tax  and  the  malt 
tax.  Then  you  will  have  a  Budget  which, 
as  far  as  taxes  go,  may  be  supported.  You 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  take  back  your 
Budget.  Mr.  Pitt* was  compelled  to  do  so. 
You  need  not  be  ashamed  of  doing  what 
he  did.  Lord  Liverpoors  Government  was 
reduced  to  do  that,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  cannot  pretend  that  his  Govern- 
ment is  as  strong  as  Lord  Liverpoors  was. 
Take  till  after  Christmas  to  consider  what 
you  will  do,  for  I  want  you  to  reconstruct 
your  own  Budget.  Take  the  advice  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford,  for  it  is  obvious  you 
have  not  considered  the  details  of  your 
Budget.  Either  you  know  nothing  about 
it,  or  you  have  recklessly  abused  the  know- 
ledge which  you  possess.  My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  North  Riding  talks  of 
the  consequences  of  rejecting  this  Resolu- 
tion. For  my  part  I  know  of  no  conse- 
quences but  an  amended  Budget,  and  not 
a  Budget  which,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
imperils  direct  taxation,  tampers  with  the 
credit  and  tarnishes  the  good  faith  of  the 
country. 

House  resumed;    Committee  report  pro- 
gress; to  sit  again  on  Monday  next. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  One 
o'clock,  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  December  13, 1852. 

Minutes.]       Took  the   Oaths.  ^  The    Earl  of 
Caledon. 
Public  Bills. — 3*   West  India  Colonies,  Ac., 
Loans  Act  Amendment :  Oommons  Indosure. 

The    House    met ;    and   having    gone 
through  the  business  on  the  paper, 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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itfoftday,  Disember  13,  1652. 

MiiruTES.]    Public  Bills.— l**  Designs  Act  fix- 
tension. 
3**  Latid  Tax  Oommisiiotien  NAtnes. 

WATS    AND   MEANS  — THE    FmANClAL 

STATEMENT— ADJOURNED    DEBATE— 

(SECOND  NIGilT). 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Wajs  and  Means;  Mr.  Wilson 
Fatten  in  the  ohair. 

Question  again  proposed — 
.  "  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted  to 
Her  Mi^esty,  from  and  after  the  5th  day  of  April, 
1863,  the  Duties  granted  and  made  payable  by  the 
Act  l4  A  15  Viet,  c.  38,  upon  Inhabited  Dwell- 
ing Houses  in  Great  Britain,  aoiiording  to  the  an- 
nual value  thereof)  shall  oeose  and  determine,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  there  shall  be  granted  and  made 
payable  upon  all  such  Dwelling  Houses  the  fbilow- 
ing  Duties  (that  is  to  say);" — 

Debate  resumed. 

Mr.  DAVtSON  said,  he  must  claim 
the  kind  indulgence  of  the  Committee,  as 
this  was  the  first  time  of  his  addressing 
them,  and  he  would  promise  not  to  tres- 
pass at  any  leneth.  He  had  endeavoured 
to  view  the  Budget  as  a  whole.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  come  to  a  conclusion  upon 
its  own  merits.  He  had  not  pinned  his 
faith  to  any  one  section  of  its  details,  but 
viewing  it  as  a  whole,  he  asked  himself — 
Is  it  founded  upon  principles  of  justice  ? 
Is  its  tendency  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  ?  Is  it  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  unrestricted  competition  which  had 
been  affirmed  by  this  House  ?  Does  it  un- 
loosen any  of  those  fetters  which  bind  that 
great  arm  of  our  national  prosperity — the 
shipping  interest ;  and  is  its  tendency  to 
remove  any  restriction  which  fettered  the 
legitimate  enterprise  of  the  merchant  ?  He 
was  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  answer  all  those 
questions  in  the  affirmative ;  and  on  behalf 
of  the  large  constituency  of  Belfast^  as  well 
as  his  own,  he  begged  leave  to  tender  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  introduced 
the  measure  the  expression  of  their  warmest 
acknowledgments.  He  listened  to  the 
development  of  its  details  with  that  unde- 
viating  attention  which  became  so  impor- 
tant a  subject,  and  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, at  its  termination,  as  he  had  heard 
elsewhere,  that  a  man  of  ffenius  could  also 
be  a  man  of  figures.  Although  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  large  commercial  constitu- 
ency, he  and  his  learned  Colleague  were 
returned  in  opposition  to  able  and  talented 
men,  by  a  majority  of  several  hundreds. 


mainly  on  two  grounds : .  first,  because  he 
and  his  Colleague  asserted  their  determina- 
tion to  give  tneir  unqualified  support  to 
the  Earl  of  Derby's  Government;  and, 
secondly,  because  they  also  expressed  their 
determination  to  give  their  support  to  the 
principle  of  unrestricted  competition.  With 
respect  to  the  last  principle,  ho  conceived 
that  the  discussion  was  at  an  end — ho 
conceived  that  the  Budget  affirmed  that 
principle  in  all  its  details,  and  therefore  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  giving  that  Budget 
his  firm  and  decided  support.  With  re- 
spect to  the  first  principle  he  gave  his 
support  to  a  Conservative  Government, 
because  he  should  regard  any  sudden 
change  in  the  Government  of  Ireland  as 
one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  could 
befall  that  country.  He  conceived  that 
change  would  lead  to  perpetual  agitation, 
and  divert  the  minds  of  the  Irish  from 
those  legitimate  pursuits,  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures, and  the  extension  of  the  industrial 
occupations  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  to  the 
south  and  west,  where  they  did  not  so 
much  prevail.  He  thought  there  never 
was  a  period  when  the  Irish  mind  seemed 
so  quieted  as  at  present,  and  he  attributed 
that  mainly  to  having  a  firm  and  decided 
Government.  They  had  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  popular  Lord  Lieutenants  that 
ever  presided  over  the  destinies  of  that 
country.  In  addition,  they  had  a  noble- 
man of  great  experience,  most  approach- 
able to  all  who  had  occasion  to  see  htm  on 
matters  of  business,  as  Chief  Secretary — 
one  well  acquainted  with  the  details  of  his 
office,  and  an  honour  and  credit  to  his 
country.  In  the  next  place,  they  had  one 
of  the  most  able,  if  not  the  most  able,  men 
at  the  Irish  Bar,  as  Attorney  General — a 
man  who  combined  with  the  greatest  deci- 
sion and  firmness  of  purpose  the  greatest 
gentleness  and  amiability  of  conduct.  They 
had  in  addition  an  able  and  talented  Soli- 
citor General.  [Laughter^l  Gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side  might  laugh  possibly  be- 
cause the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
crossed  their  path,  but  he  saw  no  imputa- 
tion on  his  honour  or  reputation.  He  did 
not  mean  to  trespass  more  than  a  few 
minutes  on  the  Committee.  The  duty  he 
had  taken  was  mainly  at  hand,  namely,  to 
express  not  only  his  own  opinion,  but  the 
opinion  of  his  constituents,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Budget,  which,  in  all  its  detailsi 
seemed  to  meet  their  views,  to  have  a 
tendency  to  put  matters  in  a  right  directioui 
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and  id  gire  an  impetus  to  the  mercantile 
tfatiAadtiotlb  of  thb  doUtitrT»  which  could 
not  fttil  to  bo  highly  beneficial.  He  was 
no  speecb-maker.  but  be  would  add  thai 
the  measure  of  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
the  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  should 
receive  his  warm  support. 

Mr»  COBDEN  :  Sir,  if  the  hen.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down  had  offered  one 
word  of  argument  in  replj  to  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Halifax  (Sir  Oharles  Wood)  on  Friday 
evening,  1  should  hate  felt  it  my  duty  to 
hare  recurred  to  the  topics  he  then  urged; 
but  fts  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  not  ven- 
tured to  grapple  with  that  Upeeeb,  the 
statemetits  contained  in  it  remain  unan- 
sWered«  and  that  relieves  me  from  the  ne- 
bessity  of  touching  on  the  principal  parts 
of  the  Budget  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  the  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequeri  I 
wiAh»  howeveri  to  refer  to  one  part  of  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down,  He  represents  the  city  of 
Belfast;  and  on  a  question  which  touches 
the|taxation  of  the  people  of  England,  I 
think  he  would  have  exercised  a  sounder 
discretion  if  he  had  remained  silent.  By 
the  obtrusive  activity  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man»  attention  is  directed  to  that  ou  which 
1  should  not  have  observed  if  he  had  been 
silent — that  the  question  does  not  touch  his 
constituents*  The  hon.  Gentleman  is  an 
illustration  of  the  evil  of  what  is  called  an 
Unitod  Kingdom  which  is  sulijected  to  dif- 
ferent modes  of  taxation  iti  its  different 
portions.  We  are  nOYf  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  house  tax»  and  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman cordially  concurs  in  the  proposition 
which  has  beeu  made.  Now»  i^  js  a  house 
tax  for  England  and  Scotland^  and  the  city 
of  Bdfast  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
matter*  We  are  going  to  deal  iTith  Eng- 
land— the  hon.  Gentleman  has  only  him- 
self to  thank  for  any  remarks  1  may  make 
— and  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  about  to  give 
his  support  to  an  income  tax  which  is  to  be 
levied  upon  the  trades  and  professions 
in  England,  and  on  my  constituents  in 
Yorkshire,  and  upon  the  manufacturers  of 
linen  yam  at  Leeds,  and  Bamsley.  I  take 
this  to  be  an  illustration  of  the  Ovils  and 
absurdities  of  the  system.  There  are  in 
Belfast,  as  overy  one  knows,  establish- 
ments for  the  mahnfacture  of  linen  yam 
and  linen  doth,  which  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  establishments  for  a  similar  ma- 
nufacture possessed  by  my  constituents  in 
Leeds  and  in  Bamsley.  In  Belfast  labour 
is  choaperi  the  raw  material  is  eheaper, 


capital  is  quite  as  cheap,  and  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  price  of  coal.  Now,  my 
constituents  in  Yorkshire  pay  to  the  Go- 
vernment 3  per  cent  on  the  profits  of  their 
manufactures,  while  the  consUtuenta  of  the 
hon.  Gentlemaui  who  are  engaged  in  the 
same  trade,  are  exempt  from  that  tax.  Is 
it  not  evident  that  my  constituents  labour 
under  a  great  disadvantege  in  competing 
with  the  eonstituents  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man ? — and,  since  he  has  entered  into  this 
discussion,  I  put  it  to  him  whether  he  will 
be  ready,  by-and-by,  to  agree  to  a  proposition 
which  is  threatened  to  be  made  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Marylebone  (Sir 
B.  Hall),  to  extend  the  same  income  tax  to 
Ireland  as  it  is  to  be  levied  in  England  ?  I 
leaye  the  question  to  the  Consideration  of 
the  hon.  Gentlemam 

With  reference  to  the  question  which  is 
immediately  before  the  Committee,  I  will 
observe,  that  in  some  remarks  which  were 
made  by  an  hon.  Gentleman  on  Friday 
night,  who  ftpoke  before  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Halifax,  it  was 
steted  that  somebody  on  this  side  of  the 
House  objected  to  tne  Budget,  because  it 
created  an  addition  to  the  direct  taxation  of 
this  country.  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Hertfordshire  (Sir  Bulwer  Lytton),  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  fbr  Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr.  E.  Ball),  threw  out  such 
teunts  as  these  agamst  the  free-traders, 
and  said,  **  Now  we  wiU  put  you  to  the 
test,  carry  out  your  own  principles  now 
that  we  are  all  free-traders.  Now,  I  ani 
prepared  to  answer  the  challenge  thrown 
out  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  direct 
taxation.  I  say,  on  the  part  of  the  free- 
traders, that  we  do  not  object  to  dtfect 
taxation,  where,  in  the  Arst  place,  it  is 
shown  to  us  that  it  is  levied  equally  on  all 
descriptions  of  property,  and  wnere,  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  shown  that  a  direct  tax 
is  one  which  will  prove  beneficial  to  all  the 
interests  of  the  country.  But  we  do  not 
recognise  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  re^ 
presentatives  of  the  agricultural  districts, 
or  any  claim  arising  out  of  free-trade, 
which  entitles  them  to  levy  a  tax  on  some 
particular  kind  of  property  in  the  towns,  in 
order  to  relieve  cortain  kinds  of  property 
in  the  country  from  taxation,  for  that 
would  be  a  one-sided,  partial,  and  unjust 
system,  and  just  the  kind  of  system  which 
we  have  been  struggling  for  the  last  four« 
teen  years  to  get  rid  of  by  the  abolition  of 
the  com  laws.  It  would  be,  in  flact,  adopt- 
ing the  odious  principle  of  compensation. 
Our  first  answer  to  the  taunt  from  the 
2  U  2  ^  o 
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other  side  of  the  House,  is,  that  we  do  not 
recognise,  on  the  part  of  Memhers  re- 
presenting the  agricultnral  districts,  any 
grievance  or  losses  incurred  by  them  which 
entitles  them  to  ask  anybody  else  to  submit 
to  taxes  which  they  do  not  pay  themselves. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  seem  to  doubt 
this  very  point  themselves.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Hertfordshire  (Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton)  says,  that  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  way  in  which  relief  is 
granted.  "  Do  it  graciously,"  he  said; 
"  even  if  you  don't  grant  that  the  farmers 
are  distressed,  still  they  think  they  are,  and 
therefore  give  them  something,  in  the  way 
of  the  abolition  of  the  malt  tax,  which 
may  console  them."  This  is  a  very  senti- 
mental way  of  dealing  with  a  great  ques- 
tion which  involves  a  sum  to  be  counted 
by  millions,  and  one  which  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. 1  deny  that  there  is  any  dis- 
tress which  entitles  them  to  ask  for  com- 
pensation. 1  had  a  note  the  other  day 
from  one  of  the  most  enter;  rising  and  in- 
telligent farmers  in  the  East  Lothians, 
which  1  will  read  to  the  House,  as  1  be- 
lieve it  will  afford  not  a  bad  explanation 
of  the  condition  of  the  farming  world  in 
general.     He  says — 

**  The  farmers  of  the  Lothians  of  Scotland,  es- 
sentially a  wheat  district,  never  were,  as  a  body, 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition ;  and  the  demand 
for  land,  in  consequence,  is  beyond  all  parallel  for 
the  last  30  years.  Every  &rm  that  is  to  let 
brings  an  advanced  rent  of  from  10  to  SO  per 
cent.  I  have  four  years  of  my  lease  to  run,  but 
have  made  a  new  arrangement  at  an  increased 
rent  of  15  per  cent,  which  I  begin  to  pay  imme- 
diately, and  I  have  always  one-fourth  of  my  land 
in  wheat.  Two  fi&rms  have  been  let  in  this  parish 
within  the  last  six  months  at  a  similar  advance  to 
my  own,  and  an  adjoining  fiirm,  belonging  to  the 
Marquess  of  Dalhousie,  is  at  present  to  let,  the 
factor  being  in  London  with  the  offers  in  his 
pocket  to  show  to  his  Lordship's  commissioners ; 
and  I  know  for  a  fiiot  that  first-rate  tenants,  men 
of  capital  and  skill,  have  offered  30  per  cent  in- 
crease on  the  rent  which  the  farm  was  let  19 
years  ago,  when  it  was  advertised  for  six  months 
and  then  let  to  the  highest  bidder.  My  brother 
took  a  &rm  last  week  adjoining  the  one  on  which 
he  resides  of  325  acres  imperial,  and  for  which  he 
pays  20  per  cent  increase  of  rent.  Sheep  farms 
have  brought  higher  additional  rents  ;  but  I  have 
said  enough  to  show  you  that  any  talk  of  agricul- 
tural distress  is  sheer  nonsense,  and  for  myself  I 
have  done,  and  am  doing,  as  well  as  I  could  possi- 
bly desire.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this 
is,  that  where  land  is  properly  drained,  by  a  liberal 
use  of  guano  and  other  artificial  manures,  the 
crops  have  been  increased  one-half  at  least,  and 
every  acre  is  made  to  carry  as  much  com  as  can 
stand.  It  costs  me  upwards  of  700/.  per  annum 
for  artificial  manures,  on  a  finrm  of  650  imperial 
acres.  I  know  several  fiirmers  whose  outlay  in 
proportion  is  greater  ;  but  then,  in  place  of  four 
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quarters  of  wheat  per  acre,  we  have  now  six  or 
seven  quarters,  and  other  grains  in  proportion ; 
while  root  crops  are  also  much  heavier,  and  their 
value  per  ton  is  as  great  or  greater  than  ever — 
thanks  to  the  numerous  consumers  of  butchers' 
meat." 

I  mention  this  in  the  outset,  because  I 
have  observed  in  the  papers  this  morning 
a  letter  written  by  a  Member  of  the  Cabi- 
net—["No,  no!"]— but  if  he  is  not  a 
Member  of  the  Cabinet  he  is  an  exponent 
of  the  policy  of  the  Ministry — and  he  states 
to  his  constituents,  that  although  the  Cro- 
vernment  do  not  intend  to  propose  a  return 
to  protection,  yet  that  they  do  intend  to 
propose  compensation,  and  that  the  Bud- 
get is  the  first  step  towards  it,  and  that 
the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  is  peculiarly  a 
measure  of  relief  to  the  landed  interest.  If 
such  is  the  case,  I  say  that  we  are  entering 
on  the  old  controversy  between  town  and 
country — and  you  compel  us  to  go  into 
this  controversy  in  a  spirit  that  I  thought 
was  never  to  have  been  revived.  An  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  says,  "Carry  out  your 
principles  of  direct  taxation  with  regard  to 
the  duty  on  soap  and  on  paper."  I  say 
that  I  am  ready  to  carry  out  direct  tax- 
ation if  you  propose  a  tax  which  shall  be 
equitable,  and  levied  on  all  kinds  of  pro- 
perty alike;  but  my  objection  to  the  Budget 
is,  that  it  does  not  carry  out  direct  taxa- 
tion fairly  and  equitably.  The  proposal 
now  made  with  regard  to  the  house  tax  is 
most  unjust.  What  do  you  propose  ?  You 
have  already  imposed  a  property  tax  of  3 
per  cent  on  all  land  and  on  all  houses. 
You  next  go  to  Schedule  A,  and  you  lay 
an  additional  house  tax  of  ninepence  in  the 
pound,  or  3}  per  cent,  making  the  tax  on 
houses  to  be  at  the  rate  of  6f  per  cent  as 
against  3  per  cent  on  land.  Then  you 
say,  "We  want  more  money  by  direct 
taxation,"  and  you  come  with  your  scheme 
of  compensation,  or  rather,  I  should  call  it 
spoliation,  and  you  go  to  Schedule  A 
again,  and  select  houses,  and  lay  on  an- 
other ninepence  in  the  pound,  or  another 
3f  per  cent,  thus  making  the  tax  10|  per 
cent  on  houses  as  against  3  per  cent  on 
land.  But  that  is  not  all;  for  we  all  know 
that  in  making  an  assessment  on  real  pro- 
perty and  on  houses,  you  assess  housea  at 
a  much  fewer  number  of  years'  purchase 
than  you  do  land;  for  land  is  usually  as- 
sessed at  30  years'  purchase,  while  houses 
are  only  assessed  at  the  Utmost  at  fifteen 
years*  purchase;  and  therefore,  if  you  levy 
the  same  rate  of  taxation  on  both  of  them, 
you  cause  a  double  pressure  of  taxation 
upon  houses  as  compared  with  land.     If 
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you  invest  1,0002.  in  land,  and  1,0002. 
in  houses,  while  the  one  is  assessed  at  30 
years'  purchase  and  the  other  at  15,  if 
you  lay  the  same  tax  on  both  of  them,  it 
is  in  fact  double  on  the  sum  invested  in 
houses,  making  in  the  whole  lOj^  per 
cent,  and  that  brings  the  whole  amount 
you  levy  on  houses  up  to  21  per  cent,  and 
that  is  what  you  propose  to  levy  on  houses 
as  against  3  per  cent  on  land.  That  is  a 
great  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  House  will  do  wrong  even 
to  attempt  it;  for  even  if  it  is  carried  by  a 
majority,  do  yon  think  you  will  ever  be 
able  to  maintain  it  ?  Do  you  think  that 
the  intelligent  people  of  the  towns  will 
ever  submit  to  it?  Do  you  think  that 
those  centres  from  which  radiate  the  light 
and  intelligence  of  the  country —  [**  Oh, 
oh!"]  Why,  whence  do  you  get  your 
literature  and  your  science?  Is  it  not 
from  the  towns  ?  1  never  heard  that  we 
went  into  country  hamlets  to  seek  for  such 
things.  1  say  if  you  pass  such  a  law  you 
cannot  expect  it  will  be  submitted  to,  and 
it  will  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  hap- 
pen for  you,  for  you  will  revive  the  old 
controversy  between  town  and  country — 
but  not  in  the  old  form,  when  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  could  say  it  was  a  contest 
between  cotton  lords  and  landlords — but 
they  will  have  every  little  market  town 
taking  sides  against  them,  for  they  will  all 
see  the  injustice  that  is  practised  on  the 
owner  of  house  property.  Your  argument 
is  that  this  house  tax  would  be  a  tax,  not 
on  house  property,  but  on  rents.  1  think, 
myself,  that  this,  as  well  as  every  other 
tax,  would  ultimately  be  felt  more  or  less 
by  everybody.  But  at  all  events,  as  re- 
gards the  great  proportion  of  house  pro- 
perty, it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  you  tax 
the  owners  as  well  as  the  occupiers,  inas- 
much as  there  are  a  large  number  of  houses 
in  the  towns  which  are  owned  by  those  who 
live  in  them.  Let  the  House  see  how  the 
tax  will  work.  You  have  benefit  building 
societies  whereby  frugal  mechanics  and 
humble  tradesmen  manage  in  the  shape  of 
weekly  payments  to  get  together  sums  of 
money  sufficiently  large  to  build  or  pur- 
chase houses  for  themselves,  and  many  of 
these  houses  would  be  generally  102.  houses; 
—and  in  future  they  will  be  still  more  nu- 
merous than  they  have  been,  for  1  am  glad 
to  say  the  saving  character  of  this  class  of 
society  is  increasing,  and  they  are  now 
happily  bent  on  improving  their  dwellings. 
Well,  what  kind  of  justice  is  it  to  meet 
these  men  immediately  that  they  have  ac- 


cumulated as  much  savings  as  enables  them 
to  become  possessors  of  small  houses,  with 
this  inordinate  taxation?  Your  notion  of 
justice  is  to  say  that  they  shall  pay  at  the 
rate  of  21  per  cent  on  their  investment,  in 
proportion  to  the  3  per  cent  which  is  all 
that  is  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  large 
landed  estates.  Take  another  example. 
Look  at  the  vast  landed  property  in  the 
metropolis  owned  by  noblemen  who  let  it 
out  on  building  leases.  Take  Belgrave- 
square,  for  instance.  You  would  find  houses 
built  there  on  land  held  on  a  99  years'  lease, 
and  at  a  ground-rent  of  about  50/.  a  year 
for  each  house.  Well,  the  person  who  had 
put  the  bricks  and  mortar  on  the  ground, 
or  who  has  bought  it,  is  subjected  to  this 
direct  taxation,  but  it  does  not  reach  the 
ground  landlord.  He  carries  off  his  20,0002. 
or  30,0002.  a  year,  and  is  left  untouched. 
Is  there  any  justice  in  that?  Let  mere- 
mind  you,  further,  that  the  householders 
in  towns  are  subjected  to  very  heavy  charges 
of  another  kind  :  to  a  vast  number  of  local 
charges,  not  only  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  but  for  police  rates,  for  highway  rates, 
for  lighting,  and  for  every  description  of 
impost;  and  bear  in  mind  that  inequality 
of  the  pressure  of  the  rating  which  1  allu- 
ded to  before — that  the  smaller  number  of 
years'  purchase  that  this  house  property  is 
rated  at,  presses  with  equal  severity  on  the 
owners  of  that  property  in  assessing  it  for 
the  local  rates,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
perty and  the  house  tax.  Not  only  there- 
fore has  this  property  higher  general  taxes 
to  pay — proportionally — but  it  has  higher 
taxes  to  pay  for  local  purposes.  You  can- 
not expect  a  system  of  direct  taxation  which 
would  work  like  this,  can  ever  be  carried 
out.  And  what  is  this  direct  tax  to  be  laid 
on  for  which  we  are  now  discussing — for  it 
is  the  house  tax  which  is  now  before  you  ? 
It  is  to  be  laid  on  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
-us  to  remove  one  half  of  the  malt  tax  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  (Mr.  Christopher) 
has  stated,  with  his  usual  frankness,  what 
the  object  of  it  was.  He  tells  us  that  the 
Government  are  about  to  take  off  one  half 
of  the  malt  tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  land. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  however, 
tells  us  that  he  makes  the  proposition  in 
the  interest  of  the  consumer.  Well,  which 
are  we  to  believe?  1  certainly  think  the 
Government  would  do  well  to  come  to  some 
understanding  with  respect  to  their  prin- 
ciples, or,  at  least,  if  they  cannot  agree, 
that  one  or  the  other  section  of  them  should 
engage  to  be  silent.     My  idea>of  the  malt 
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tax  is  precisely  tbat  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer;  that  it  is  a  tax  paid  hj 
the  consumer,  but,  that,  undoubtedly,  as 
with  all  taxes  laid  on  a  commodity  we  pro- 
duce, the  producer  is  subjected  to  incon- 
venience and  to  loss  by  it.  The  illustration 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  gave  is 
precisely  analogous.  The  cotton  printers 
protested  against  the  3^^.  per  square  yard 
duty  on  printed  cottons,  because  that  duty 
tended  to  hamper  them  in  their  business, 
and  to  diminish  the  consumption  of  their 
goods.  I  quite  agree,  therefore,  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  con- 
sumer will  primarily  be  benefited  by  the 
remission  of  the  malt  tax,  and  also  that  the 
producer  will  be  benefited,  although  to  a 
small  extent  comparatively.  But  I  have 
always  understood  that  the  great  grievance 
of  this  tax  consists  in  the  Excise  regula- 
tions which  it  imposes.  This  does  not  affect 
the  farmer,  it  is  true;  but  in  one  way  it 
does  affect  him.  An  intelligent  farmer 
with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  be  ac- 
quainted— one  who  has  been  a  free-trader 
from  the  time  the  Anti-Com-Law  League 
began  its  agitation — I  mean  Mr.  Lattimore, 
of  Herefordshire,  a  person  who  is  a  model- 
farmer,  and  admitted  to  be  so  by  all  his 
neighbours — Mr.  Lattimore  was  the  first 
who  converted  me  to  the  importance  of  re- 
pealing the  malt  tax,  on  the  ground  that  it 
woi^d  enable  the  farmer  to  feed  his  cattle 
with  malt.  How  far  this  is  a  valid  ground 
I  cannot  say;  but  I  have  so  much  ftiith  in 
Mr.  Lattimore 's  judgment,  that  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  valid  ground,  and  I  have  always 
considered  the  claim  of  the  farmer  to  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  to  be  founded  upon  that 
fact,  if  it  be  a  fact.  I  have,  therefore,  pub- 
licly stated,  that  if  we  could  by  any  means 
produce  the  necessary  revenue  without  the 
malt  tax,  I  would  advocate  its  total  remis- 
sion; but  I  have  at  the  same  time  always 
said  this,  that  I  would  never  be  a  party  to 
imposing  a  substitute  for  the  malt  tax.  I 
don't  know  that  you  could  point  out  to  me 
any  tax,  however  little  objectionable  in  its 
form,  which  I  would  substitute  instead  of 
the  malt  tax,  if  the  amount  of  revenue  it 
produces  is  indispensable.  And  I  am  not 
less  strongly  opposed  to  removing  only  one- 
half  of  the  malt  tax.  I  voted  some  two 
years  ago  against  the  proposition  of  that 
kind  of  my  hon.  friend  the  Member  for 
Derby  (Mr.  Bass).  My  objection  to  the 
remission  of  one-half  the  malt  tax  is  on 
principle :  I  \^on't  agree  to  halve  an  excise 
tax,  especially  the  malt  tax.  I  object,  in- 
dependent of  my  objectiopi  to  the  way  in 
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which  you  propose  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency. As  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  has  put  the 
case — as  the  case  merely  of  the  oonsumerq 
— it  is  open  to  objections  of  a  serious  kind. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  beer, 
like  bread,  is  a  primary  necessary  of  life; 
and  that  idea  has  been  complacently  re- 
peated by  all  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  on  that  side  since — ^that  it  is  a  ne- 
cessary of  life,  indispensable  to  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  labourer.  Now,  the 
fact  is,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  on  that  subject;  and  I  have  re- 
peatedly said,  both  in  this  House  and  out 
of  it,  that  the  great  difficulty  you  have  to 
meet  in  dealing  with  the  malt  tax  is,  that 
there  is  a  large,  a  growing,  and  an  influ- 
ential body  in  this  country — some  of  them 
very  fanatical,  too — who  hold  the  opinion 
that  beer  is  not  only  not  a  necessary  of  life, 
but  that  it  is  a  very  pernicious  beverage 
to  the  individual,  indulgence  in  which  leads 
to  the  infliction  of  serious  .evils  on  the 
community.  Ton  think  they  are  wrong, 
no  doubt;  but  you  have  to  deal  with  that 
class,  which,  within  my  knowledge,  is  a 
numerous  and  a  highly  influential  one 
among  our  constituencies;  and  I  think 
that,  wrong  or  right,  they  are  entitled  to  be 
heard  in  this  House.  This  class  is  not 
speaking  wildly,  or  without  considerable 
authority;  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  if  I 
read  to  the  House  what  has  been  said  on 
the  subject  by  certain  persons,  begging 
hon.  Gentlemen  not  to  give  way  to  any 
lively  emotion  iiptil  they  have  heard  the 
names  attached  to  this  document,  These 
persons  say — 

"  An  ppinioQ,  banded  down  from  rwde  and 
ignorant  times,  and  imbibed  by  Engli^hmep  ii^ 
their  youtb»  has  become  very  gener^ — that  tbo 
habitual  use  of  some  portion  of  alcoholic  drink, 
as  of  wine,  beer,  oc  spiriti,  is  benefloial  to  health, 
and  even  neoessary  to  those  subjected  to  habitual 
labour.  Anatoipy.  physiology,  and  experience  of 
all  ages  and  countries,  when  properly  examined, 
must  satisfy  every  mind,  well  informed  in  medical 
soience,  that  the  above  opinion  is  altogether  erro- 
neous. Man,  in  ordinary  health,  like  other  ani- 
mail}  requires  not  aqy  suoh  stimulants,  and  oai^< 
not  be  benefited  by  the  habitual  employment  of 
any  quantity  of  them,  large  or  small;  nor  will 
thehr  use,  during  his  ILfetimo,  increase  tiie  aggre- 
gate amount  of  his  labour.  In  whatever  quantity 
they  are  employed,  they  will  rathev  tend  t«  d^ 
mifiish  it.'' 

Now  that  is  a  very  strong  opinion,  and 
that  "  opinion "  is  signed  by  upwards  of 
seventy  of  the  principal  medical  men  of 
the  kingdom;  amongst  whom  I  And  the 
great  names  of  Sir  benjamin  Brodie,  D^. 
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Ohambers,  Sir  James  Clark,  Mr.  Bransby 
Cooper,  Dr.  Davies,  Mr.  Aston  Key,  Mr. 
Travers,  and  Dr.  Ure.     I  think  that  after 
having  got  soch  a  declaration  as  that,  1 
am  entitled  to  say  that  this  question — 
whether  an  increase  in  the  consumption 
of   beer  would  increase  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  people  of  this  country — ^is, 
at  least,  an  open  question;    and  in  this 
direction,  therefore,  1  claim  leave  to  differ 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
his  fiends.     And  observe  that  this  in- 
creased house  tax  would  fall  on  very  many 
thousand    professors    of    "  temperance,*' 
and  that  some  of  you  avow  your  object,  in 
imposing  that  tax,  is  to  cheapen  the  price 
of  beer.     The  ••teetotallers  '  among  my 
constituents  would  naturally  say,   '*  We 
don't  want  to  be  relieved  from  the  malt 
tax;  we  have  already  repealed  it,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned;  we  are  trying,  by  tracts 
and  lectures,  to  induce  our  fellow-citizens 
to  imitate  us;  and  we  think  your  Budget 
Vpjust,  and  we  won't  have  it;  '  and,  more 
than  that,  they  believe  that  the  consump- 
tion of  malt  is  pernicious  to  the  interests 
of  society,  and   take  pains  to  persuade 
their  fellow  subjects  that  it  is  so — and  yet 
the  Government  ask  them  to  submit  to  the 
house  tax,   in  order  that  beer  may  be 
cheapened,  and  that  a  greater  consumption 
of  it  may  be  occasioned.     Had  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  put  his  proposition 
on   an?  other  ground — on  the  scientific 
ground  thai  the  malt  tax  was  a  nuisance 
to  the  trader,  and  that  it  prevented  the 
farmer  giving  desirable  food  to  cattle — all 
the  principles  of  political  economy  would 
come  to  his  aid,  and  we  would  be  com- 
pelled to  acquiesce  in  the  project.     But  as 
It  is  the  obstacles  you  have  to  encounter 
are  twofold:   first,  that  you  substitute  a 
partial  tax  not  levied  equally  on  property 
generally;  and  next,  that  the  malt  tax  is 
to  be  reduced  for  a  purpose  to  which  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  are  indifferent, 
and  to  which  hundreos  of  thousands — I 
have  heard  them  estimated  at  millions — 
are  wholly  opposed  on  strong  grounds  of 
moral  principle.     Such  being  the  case,  1 
don't  think  you  have  the  least  chance 
whatever  of  passing  a  house  tax.     I  don't 
know  what  a  present  majority  of   this 
House  may  do;  but  1  can  tell  yoa  yon 
can't  maintain  that  tax  if  you  do  pass  it. 
You  have  seen  lately  with  the  winoow  tax 
how  long-lived  is  an  agitation  against  an 
unjust  impost;  and,  depend  upon  it,  you 
are  embarking  in  a  contest  out  of  which 
you  will  como  as  disastrously  as  you  have 


done  out  of  the  battle  for  protection — with 
this  difference,  that  you  will  be  far  more 
easily  beaten.     And   what  is  more — you 
are  going  to  fight  a  battle  not  worth  fight* 
ing  for.     1  can  hardly  bring  mysslf  to 
regard  this  as  an  attempt  at  compensation. 
I  did  not  want  to  allude  to  the  thing;  but 
the  statement  of   the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  does  not  leave  me  a 
chance  of  passing  it  over,  and  I've  been 
obliged,  in  some  respect,  to  deal  with  it  in 
that  manner.     There  is  another  proposal 
in  connexion  with  this  subject,  in  regard 
to  which  1  think  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  really  quite  wrecked  his 
character  as  a  financier;   and  that  is  the 
proposal  to  remit  one-half  of  the  hop  du- 
ties.    I   have  often  had  communications 
with  the  growers  of  hops  in  Sussex,  who 
have  represented  that  they  wanted  the 
whole  duty  off,  but  have  expressed  appre- 
hensions in  consequence  of  the  Kent  hop- 
growers  advocating  only  a  removal  of  half 
the  duty;  and  1  have  comforted  them  in 
this  way,   "Don't  alarm    yourself  for  a 
moment;  for  after  the  great  doings  of  Peel 
we  shall  never  have  a  half-and-half  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  making  two  bites 
at  a  cherry."    Here  is  a  most  exceptional 
tax — the  only  tax  you  have  collected  upon 
the  produce  in  the  fields  and  gardens  of 
the  country — worthy,  no  doubt,  of  Persia, 
or  of  Turkey — but  too  ridiculous  for  this 
England  of  1852.     How  is  it  collected? 
Every  September  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  sends  a  little   army  of  tax- 
gatherers  into  half  a  dozen  oounties;  and 
every  Member  of  Parliament  knows  that 
every  spring  he  is  asked  by  some  unfor- 
tunate poor  fellow  to  use  his  influence  to 
get  for  him  this  temporary  employment  in 
collecting  the  hop  duty.     In  September  the 
hops  are  picked,  carried,  and  dried;  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  disperses  his 
little  army  of  taxmen  over  half  a  dozen  coun- 
ties.    They  take  stock  of  the  hops,  and 
thus  an  estimate  of  the  tax  is  got.   It  comes 
sometimes  to  200,0001.  a  year;    some- 
times to  300,000/.,  sometimes  to  400,0002. 
a  year;  hardly  ever  to  half  a  million.     It 
is  a  very  uncertain  tax.     Thus  it  has  all 
the  evils  that  can  attach  to  any  tax :  it  is 
cumbrous  and  costly  in  its  collection;  it  is 
uncertain  in  amount,  no  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  ever  being  able  to  calculate  to 
any  positive  amount  on  it ;  and  it  bears 
with  most  unequal  pressure  on  different 
parts  of  the  country.     In  some  districts 
the  hops  are  hardly  worth  half  the  price 
of  hops  grown  in  other  distp^ts;  and  as 
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this  i8  a  tax  on  the  quantity,  and  not  on 
the  value,  of  course  it  falls  with  the  se- 
verest pressure  on  the  poorest  soils  and  the 
poorest  quality  of  hops.  Well,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
after  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the 
great  works  that  some  of  his  predecessors 
have  done — ^after  the  com  laws  had  been 
abolished,  and  the  vast  system  of  naviga- 
tion laws  had  been  done  away  with — could 
come  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
as  a  great  scheme  of  finance,  propose  such 
a  mockery,  the  remission  of  one-half  the 
hop  duties  ?  I  hope  the  House  will  never 
consent  to  such  a  paltry  and  trifling  policy 
as  this.  If  no  one  else  will  make  the 
Motion,  I  will  myself  undertake  to  propose 
the  total  repeal  of  the  hop  duties;  and 
even  should  tbat  not  be  carried,  I  will  still 
rote  against  the  repeal  of  only  one-half 
the  tax;  for  it  is  far  better  to  keep  it  as 
it  is,  if  we  cannot  get  it  done  away  with 
altogether.  With  regard  to  the  proposed 
modification  of  the  income  tax,  I  feel 
bound  to  give  the  Government  every  credit 
for  the  way  in  which  they  have  dealt  with 
that  question.  I  do  say  it  is  most  remark- 
able that  a  Government  supported  almost 
exclusively  by  county  Members— represent- 
ing terntorial  interests  only — should  have 
been  the  first  Government  to  deal — at  all 
events  in  principle,  if  not  going  to  the  full 
extent — fairly  with  the  income  tax  as  it 
relates  to  trades  and  professions.  Most 
assuredly,  that  proposal  should  have  come 
from  a  Government  representing  this  side 
of  the  House.  My  own  opinion  is,  in  spite 
of  all  that  mathematicians  and  philosophers 
may  say,  that  when  you  are  going  to  levy 
a  tax  upon  iucome  and  property,  you  must 
adopt  one  of  two  courses— either  vary  the 
tax  upon  incomes,  making  it  lighter  than 
the  tax  upon  property,  or  take  the  plan 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  United 
States,  and  capitalise  the  whole  property 
of  the  country,  whether  it  is  in  land,  or  in 
capital  or  stock  engaged  in  trade — capi- 
talise it  all,  and  levy  the  same  rate  on  all. 
Either  you  must  capitalise  all  in  this  way 
equally,  or  you  must  make  a  distinction 
between  permanent  property  and  incomes 
derived  from  precarious  sources — the  prac- 
tice of  professions^ — the  midnight  working 
of  the  physician,,  and  the  daily  toil  of  th6 
lawyer — from  trades  such  as  that  of  a 
farmer,  whose  profits  depend  upon  the 
changing  manner  in  which  his  capital  fruc- 
tifies on  the  soil,  and  the  income  of  a  man 
who  sleeps  while  his  property  fructifies.  I 
repeat  that  I  must  give  the'  Government 
Mr,  Oohden 


credit  for  their  intentions  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction; and  I  am  persuaded  that  if  it  is 
not  done  by  them,  it  must  very  speedily 
be  done  by  some  one  else.  But  in  dealing 
with  this  question,  the  old  curse  of  the 
party  has  settled  on  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and  he  could  not  deal  fairly  with 
it;  he  ;was  obliged  to  make  a  miserable 
paltry  attempt  to  get  a  special  benefit  for 
the  tenant  farmer.  Instead  of  charging 
the  farmer  the  tax  on  one-half  of  his  rent, 
he  proposes  to  reduce  it  to  one-third.  In 
the  time  of  Pitt  the  farmer  paid  on  three- 
fourths;  Sir  Robert  Peel  reduced  the  three- 
fourths  to  an  estimate  on  one-half  of  the 
rent ;  and  now  it  was  asked  to  go  down  to 
one-third.  Well  now,  really,  I  will  ask 
hon.  Gentlemen — ^say  the  hon.  Member  for 
Somersetshire  (Mr.  Miles) — whether  they 
think  farming  would  be  worth  following  as 
a  trade  if  the  tenant-farmer  could  only  get 
a  profit  equal  to  one-third  of  his  rent  ? — 
that  the  income  derived  from  profit  and  in- 
terest on  his  capital — ^from  profit  arising 
out  of  his  own  skill  and  industry — would 
altogether  only  amount  to  one- third  of  his 
rent  ?  Would  not  it  be  better  for  you  to 
say  at  once,  if  that  is  so,  he  ought  not  to 
be  taxed  on  his  income  at  all  ?  But  would 
it  not  be  much  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that 
it  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  whole  rent  ? 
You  are  proposing  to  extend  the  area  of 
the  Income  tax  so  as  to  embrace  incomes 
of  502.  a  year  from  real  property,  and  of 
1002.  a  year  from  trades  and  professions ; 
and,  as  a  principle,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
I  do  not  object  to  an  extension  of  the  area 
of  direct  taxation.  But  I  say,  too,  include 
all  alike  within  the  area — tax  every  de- 
scription of  income  and  property.  Cer- 
tainly you  are  embarrassed  in  applying  the 
principle;  for  you  have  such  an  amount  of 
indirect  taxation,  comprising  seven-eighths 
of  your  whole  revenue,  and  which,  no 
doubt,  presses  with  the  greatest  severity 
on  smaller  incomes,  and  especially  on  the 
labouring  classes,  that  there  are  large  sec- 
tions of  the  community  who  have  a  claim 
to  exemption  from  direct  taxation.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  other  ground  on  which  you 
can  resist  the  application  of  the  principle^ 
that  your  direct  taxation  should  be  univer- 
sal. The  proposal  of  the  Government  is 
to  extend  the  area  of  the  tax  to  incomes 
of  502.  on  property,  and  1002.  from  trades 
and  professions.  Let  us  see  how  this  ex- 
tension to  incomes  of  502.  and  1002.  affects 
the  justice  of  the  case,  as  compared  with 
what  you  are  going  to  do  towards  tha 
farmers.      Til  put  a  case:  of  a  farmer 
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with  a  farm  of  250  acres  of  moderate  land, 
and  paying  a  rent  of  2802.  a  year.  By 
your  proposal,  farmers  paying  rents  under 
3002.  a  year,  are  exempt  from  this  tax 
altogether,  hecause  it  is  proposed  that  the 
tax  shall  not  apply  to  farmers  whose  rents 
are  under  3002.  a  year.  If  the  farmer  I 
speak  of  farms  as  he  should  do  in  free- 
trade  times,  he  has  2,0002.  or  3,0002.  capi- 
tal. In  fact,  ]  02.  an  acre  is  not  so  much 
as  he  should  have ;  he  would  he  hotter  with 
152. :  hut  at  any  rate  he  should  have  not 
less  than  102.  an  acre.  Here,  then,  would 
be  a  man  with  a  capital  employed  of  2,5002. 
paying  no  income  tax  whatever,  the  Go- 
Temment  assuming  that  he  does  not  make 
1002.  a  year.  Let  that  be  assumed.  This 
farmer  goes  into  the  market  town  riding 
his  nag,  and  looking  in  fine  health  and 
great  spirits — and  he  passes  by  a  lawyer's 
clerk  who  gets  1002.  a  year,  and  who  is 
subjected  to  an  income  tax  of  5^d.  in  the 
pound.  The  farmer  has  250  acres  of  land, 
many  labourers  employed,  stables  full  of 
horses,  sheds  full  of  cows,  pens  full  of 
sheep,  yards  full  of  stacks  :  and  yet  the 
lawyer's  clerk  pays,  and  this  farmer  does 
not  pay,  income  tax.  Now,  do  not  deceive 
yourselves,  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  this  could  last.  Is  there  any  judg- 
ment or  common  sense  in  making  such  a 
proposal?  Is  it  not  provoking  a  quarrel 
with  us  on  the  most  miserable  grounds? 
You  say  you  want,  in  this  way,  to  benefit 
the  farmer;  but  I  do  believe  on  my  ho- 
nour, unless  the  farmers  are  very  unlike 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  that  they  will 
not  thank  you  for  putting  them  in  this  in- 
vidious position.  They  do  not  want  these 
special  exemptions;  they  want  to  be  re- 
garded as  contributors  to  the  revenue  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  rest  of  their  coun- 
trymen. By  your  proposal  you  are  widen- 
ing the  operation  of  the  income  tax  so  as 
to  embrace  a  great  number  of  people  who 
were  not  included  in  its  rangd  before;  you  do 
that  on  *•  principle. "  But  you  have  especi- 
ally framed  your  measure  so  as  to  prevent 
any  new  class  of  farmers  from  being  brought 
under  the  range  of  the  tax.  Is  it  worthy 
of  the  territorial  party?  What  do  you  mean 
by  it?  Are  you  always  thus  to  keep  the 
farmers  on  your  hands  as  a  separate  and 
distinct  class?  I  put  it  to  the  farmers — 
have  they  not  had  enough  of  it  themselves? 
Have  they  felt  it  to  he  their  interest  to  be 
kept  apart,  as  a  separate  class,  to  be  made 
political  capital  of?  I  thought  the  example 
which  had  been  shown  in  the  last  few 
years,  in  the  case  of  the  farmers,  of  the 
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way  in  which  they  have  been  most  ridicu- 
lously bamboozled,  would  have  been  enough 
for  them;  I  really  thought  it  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  them  or  any 
other  class  from  being  made  a  separate 
class  for  political  objects.  I  never  thought 
we  should  have  had  a  body  of  men  setting 
up  as  friends  of  the  tailors,  or  friends  of  the 
grocers,  or  fiends  of  the  shoemakers.  I 
thought  that  trade  would  have  been  kept 
out  of  the  arena  of  politics  for  ever,  after 
the  ridiculous  way  in  which  the  farmers 
had  been  bamboozled;  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  Budget  will  be  modified  and  with- 
drawn, and  that  farmers  will  be  placed  on 
an  equality  with  other  classes,  and  will  be 
made  to  pay  on  their  profits  just  the  same 
as  other  people.  I  know  the  objection  that 
is  made  to  that.  You  say  farmers  do  not 
keep  books,  and  that,  therefore,  they  can- 
not give  an  account  of  their  profits.  Well, 
here  is  a  good  opportunity  for  making  them 
keep  books.  You  cannot  do  the  farmers 
a  greater  service  than  by  inducing  them  to 
keep  books,  and  to  know  exactly  what  they 
realise  in  a  year.  No,  Sir,  I  did  not  expect 
that  on  this  occasion  we  should  have  had 
these  old  grievances  revived.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  thrown  over 
local  burdens,  and  we  were  to  hear  no  more 
about  exclusive  taxation  of  that  kind ;  I 
thought  that  we  were  going  to  get  rid  of 
this  farming  interest  altogether ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  hon.  Gentlemen  have  not  en- 
tirely comprehended  their  position,  and  do 
yet  understand  what  free  trade  is.  It  seems 
to  me  they  have  confounded  two  subjects 
which  are  not  the  same — the  question  of 
protective  duties  and  the  question  of  direct 
taxation.  Now  they  will  perhaps  excuse 
me  if  I  give  them  a  little  A  B  G  on  this 
matter.  I  see  the  hon.  Member  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire here.  He  has  not  been  much 
accustomed  to  hear  free- trade  speeches, 
I  want  to  show  him  and  other  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen what  it  is  we  have  been  doing.  I 
beg  to  inform  that  hon.  Member  and  other 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  same  side,  that  the 
advocates  of  free  trade  have  not  been  ne- 
cessarily the  advocates  of  direct  taxation. 
Direct  taxation  is  indeed  a  distinct  question 
from  that  in  which  we  have  embarked. 
We  have  been  opposed  to  protective  duties, 
and  we  have  said.  Give  us  freedom  of  ex- 
change with  other  countries;  do  away  with 
the  restrictions  on  our  commerce,  and  we 
do  not  inquire  what  the  effect  of  that  free- 
dom will  be  on  price;  all  that  we  want  is  to 
have  free  access  to  as  great  a  quantity  of 
these  good  things  as  can  be  ^»t>     What  is 
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running  in  the  minds  of  ^he  hon.  Member 
for  Cambridgeshire  and  of  other  hon.  Gen* 
tlemen  opposite — I  believe  the  hon.  Mem 
ber  for  Cambridgeshire  has  shed  tears  upon 
the  subject — is  sheer  prejudice  on  this 
question  —  that  as  free-traders  we  mean 
low  prices  for  every  thing.     Now  what  we 
want  is  abundance.     We  do  not  say  that 
free  trade  necessarily  brings  low  prices. 
It  is  possible  with  increased  quantities  still 
to  advance  prices  ;  for  it  is  possible  that 
the  country  may  be  so  prosperous  under 
free  trade,  that  whilst  you  have  a  greater 
quantity  of  anything  than  you  had  before, 
increased  demand,  in  consequence  of  the 
Increased  prosperity,  may  arise,  so  that  the 
demand  will  be  more  than  the  supply,  and 
you  may  raise  the  price  on  some  articles. 
In  some  articles  that  has  been  the  case;  it 
has  been  so  in  wool  and  on  meat,  and  we 
do  not  know  yet  what  e£BBCt  it  may  have  on 
wheat  itself.    But  hon.  Geqtlemen  opposite 
seem  always  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  free-traders  want  to  reduce  prices, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  ought  to  have 
some  compensation  for  those  reduced  prices. 
And  then  they  talk  of  competition  with 
foreigners;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer told  us  that  he  was  going  to  pre- 
pare a  Budget  which  would  enable  the 
industrious  classes  of  this  country  to  sustain 
themselves  under  the  pressure  of  this  un- 
restricted competition.     Now  I  thought  it 
had  been  universally  admitted  that  the  in- 
dustrious classes  were  in  ^  much  better 
position  under  the  competition  than  they 
were  before  under  the  old  system  of  restric- 
tion.    I  and  my  friends  do  not  want  com- 
miseration for  the  working  classes  for  the 
evils  which  they  may  have  suffered  in  the 
progress  of  free  trade,  for  the  working 
classes  themselves  declare  that  they  have 
derived  great  advantages  from  free-trade 
measures.     Free  trade  has,  indeed,  con- 
ferred great  benefits  upon  the  community 
at  large,  and  it  is  intended  that  it  shall 
confer  upon  them  still  greater  advantages. 
I  do  not  acknowledge,  however,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  propose  any  remedial  measures 
to  benefit  anybody  agamst  the  evils  which 
are  alleged  to  be  caused  by  free  trade. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — who,  I 
think,  is  not  yet  very  enthusiastic  in  the 
cause  of    free-trade  principles — has  told 
them  that  he  had  framed  a  great  measure 
to  enable  the  country  to  adopt  and  conform 
itself  to  this  new  .system  of  commerce. 
Nobody,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  asked  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  any  such 
measure.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
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that  his  proposition  woidd  cheapen  the  ne- 
eessaries  of  life,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  beer  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  chief  necessaries.     Well, 
how  does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  intend  to 
cheapen  beer?     By  raising  the  price  of 
lodgings.     But  are  not  lodgings  as  neces- 
sary to  the  people  of  this  country  as  beer? 
If    we    are    competing    with    foreigners, 
which    would    lower   the    price  of  com- 
modities, I  say  that  to  reduce  the  price  of 
beer,  to  raise  the  price  of  lodgings  by  put- 
ting a  tax  on  houses,  is  not,  after  all,  €^ 
benefit  to  the  people  of  this  country.     I  do 
not  admit  that  the  people  of  this  country 
will  come  in  formd  pauperis  to  this  House 
for  anything  of  the  kind.      The  truth  is, 
you  haye  got  into  a  false  position  by  mak- 
ing promises  you  ought  never  to  have  made. 
You  have  tried  to  appear  consistent  when 
consistency  was  impossible.     But  whftt  I 
am  anxious  to  do  is  to  see  th(^t  you  do 
not  mix  up  free  trade  with  any  question  of 
compensation.      I  say  the  effect  of  free 
trade  hitherto  has  been  to  chaqge  a  failing 
revenue  into  an  overflowing    exchequer. 
Free  trade  h^s  made  the  people  more  pros- 
perous,   has    diminished   pauperism    and 
crime,  and  in  every  possible  way  has  pro- 
moted the  prosperity  of  this  country.      Do 
not  come  to  the  House  and  say  we  must 
do  something  to  enable  the  people  to  bear 
up  under  the  load   of  this  competition. 
And  then  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  ask  us 
to  give  a  new  name  to  the  principle,  and 
to  call  it  *•  unrestricted  competition."      I 
think  it  is  Lord  Byron  who  says  a  party 
has  a  right  to  ^x  the  pronunciation  of  his 
own  name;   and  I  think  free-traders  have 
a  right  to  put  their  own  name  on  their  own 
principles,     I  never  insulted  you  by  calling 
you  •*  monopolists*'  when  you  choose  to 
call  yourselves  **  Protectionists;"    aqd  do 
not  you  go  out  of  the  good  old  Saxon  "  freo 
trade,*'  and  give  us  this  new  name — do 
not  call  us — I  really  cannot  pronounce  it. 
How  can  we   call  ourselves  an    "unre- 
stricted competition  party?"     You  must 
adopt  our  principles,  name  and  all.      Now 
one  word  with  regard  to  the  proposed  al- 
teration of  the  tea  duties.     I  thiuK  that  id 
a  question  which  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  ought  to  have  dealt  with ;   and 
I  an)  sure,  that  if  I  had  been  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  I  should  have  done  what 
the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
now  proposes,  four  or  five  yearsa  g(\,     I  do 
not  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  far 
wrong  in  that  proposal;  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  doubt  whether  the  Budget  is  the  Budget 
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ef  the  Ohaneellor  of  the  Bxohequer  at  all. 
I  do  not  believe,  either,  that  the  passage 
In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  alluding  to 
this  matter,  was  drawn  up  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  I  think  the  Budget  has 
been  cut  and  snipped  away,  patched,  dove- 
tailed, and  swapped  away — until  at  last — 
as  In  the  Queen  s  Speech,  when  somebody 
suggested  that  an  "if"  should  be  put  in 
that  all  parties  might  be  accommodated,  so 
in  this  case  some  one  suggested  one  thing 
and  some  another — until  at  last,  all  the 
bold  things  that  were  intended  were  aban- 
doned, and  what  was  left  was  the  proposal 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  House. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Budget  does  not  at 
all  correspond  to  the  magniloquent  phrases 
in  which  it  was  introduced  by  the  Chan- 
cellor ef  the  Exchequer.  It  was  not  at  all 
worthy  of  a  five  hours'  speech.  Indeed,  I 
humbly  conceiye  that  I  could  have  dis- 
charged the  duty  in  about  an  hour  and 
twenty-five  minutes.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  suppose,  has  done  his  best. 
And  now  with  regard  to  this  controversy 
as  to  the  direct  taxes.  I  have  long  fore- 
seen that  this  would  be  discussed.  The 
hon.  Member  for  West  Surrey  stated  the 
other  night  that  I  was  consistent  in  advo- 
cating direct  taxation,  because  I  have  said 
that  such  taxation  would  not  be  paid,  and 
that  then  the  pnblic  establishments  could 
not  be  maintained.  I  have  never  said  the 
taxes  would  not  be  paid.  I  have  always 
had  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Bngland 
that  they  would  pay  their  just  debts  under 
any  circumstances ;  but  I  have  always  said 
this — if  you  come  to  get  more  of  the  taxes 
from  the  people  in  the  way  of  direct  taxes, 
they  will  come  to  scrutinise  the  expendi- 
ture more  closely — and  I  think  so  still. 
The  House  may  depend  upon  it  that  we 
are  now  entering  upon  a  controversy  as  to 
how  the  imperial  taxation  is  to  be  raised. 
When  we  come  to  have  what  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  has  promised  us,  the 
whole  of  our  accounts  of  the  taxation 
brought  into  a  balance-sheet — even  the 
cost  of  collection — we  shall  find  that  our 
expenditure  is  approaching  to  60,000,000^. ; 
that  Is,  about  as  much  as  the  annual  in- 
come from  real  property  in  England,  an4 
pretty  nearly  as  much  as  the  trades  and 
professions  are  assessed  to  the  income  tax. 
You  will  find  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  will  be  galled  with  the  yoke,  and 
that  there  will  be  pressure  against  some 
particular  tax.  Take,  as  an  instance,  the 
paper  duties.  Since  I  have  been  in  this 
House  a  gentleman  has  shown  me    an 


American  newspaper,  printed  on  paper 
made  out  of  straw,  at  an  exceedingly  low 
price.  Now,  the  raw  material  of  that 
paper  Is  worth  two  guineas;  but  the  tax  in 
this  country  would  be  fourteen  guineas; 
and  therefore  before  a  papermaker  in  Eng- 
land can  manufacture  such  paper,  he  must 
pay  upon  two  guineas'  worth  of  raw  mate- 
rial fourteen  guineas  of  taxation.  I  have 
also  received  a  letter  from  Bristol,  enclos- 
ing specimens  of  the  same  paper,  and  stat- 
ing that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Excise  regu- 
lations, the  paper  could  be  manufactured 
in  England  quite  as  well  as  it  is  in  Ame- 
rica. Then,  besides  paper,  there  is  the 
tax  on  soap.  What  an  abominable  tax 
is  that!  Only  conceive  of  an  agitation 
against  the  excise  duty  on  soap.  Why, 
the  supporters  of  the  tax  would  have  it 
said  of  them  that  they  were  the  advocates 
of  dirt.  Then  take  the  insurance  duties. 
For  an  insurance  from  fire  to  the  amount 
of  100?.,  you  pay  Is.  6d.  for  the  risk,  and 
Government  makes  you  pay  Ss,  for  thQ 
dutv.  I  will  not  go  over  the  rest,  but 
their  name  Is  legion.  But  as  they  are  dis- 
cussed, you  will  feel  more  and  more  the 
necessitv  of  resorting  to  some  other  mode 
of  taxation.  It  is  not  merely  that  you  are 
competing,  but  the  change  in  the  habits  of 
business  renders  these  obstructions  impos- 
sible. The  greater  velocity  of  business 
will  render  them  impossible.  Look  at  your 
Customs  regulations ;  there  has  been  an 
agitation  about  them,  and  you  cannot  see 
the  end  of  the  difficulty,  except  by  abolish- 
ing custom-houses  altogether.  The  late 
Sir  Robert  Feel  efibcted  reduction  of  duties 
upon  a  great  many  articles ;  and  many  of 
us  thought  that  the  reduction  of  customs 
duties  would  cause  a  great  reduction  in 
your  custom-house  establishments,  But 
no :  you  cannot  allow  articles  to  pass  with- 
out examination;  if  you  did,  goods  that  do 
pay  duty  woqld  come  in  in  the  ^uise  of 
those  that  do  not.  For  instance,  if  you 
allow  cotton  bales  from  America  to  come 
in  without  examination,  how  soon  would 
these  cotton  bales  be  metamorphosed  into 
tobacco  bales.  Look  at  the  magnitude  of 
your  transactions.  You  are  receiving  from 
25,000  to  30,000  bales  of  cotton  a  week, 
and  how  difficult  it  is  to  examine  all  of 
them.  ^How  different  it  was  thirty  years 
ago,  when  you  had  not  as  many  hundreds. 
Then  suppose  any  other  country,  such  as 
America,  should  adopt  the  system  of  get- 
ting rid  of  these  custom-house  regulations, 
you  must  adopt  their  system.  Tou  may 
make  up  your  minds,  that  having  got  rid 
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of  protection,  with  the  large  mass  of  taxa- 
tion hanging  over  this  country,  you  are 
entering  upon  a  long  controversy  on  the 
Buhject  of  taxation,  in  the  course  of  which 
you  will  have  to  deal  with  many  of  the 
duties  to  which  I  have  referred;  and  if  the 
growing  surplus  of  the  revenue  does  not 
enable  you  to  abolish  these  duties,  you 
would  find  it  necessary,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  Excise  duties,  to  increase  the 
amount  of  direct  taxation.  When  you  do 
that,  you  must  make  up  your  minds  to 
come  to  a  fair  and  honest  system  of 
direct  taxation;  for  there  is  too  much  in- 
telligence and  discussion  in  these  days  for 
any  party  to  escape  his  fair  share  of  taxa- 
tion. This  country  is  adopting  the  system 
of  free  trade,  and  yet  it  is  Extending  its 
colonial  empire,  and  spreading  its  establish- 
ments all  over  the  world;  and  all  the  ex- 
penses are  paid  from  the  taxation  of  this 
little  speck  of  an  island.  That  might  have 
been  very  well  100  years  ago,  when  Adam 
Smith  had  not  laid  down  the  laws  of  po- 
litical economy;  but  Adam  Smith  said, 
seventy  years  since,  that  he  did  not  sup- 
pose the  time  would  ever  arrive  when  pro- 
tective duties  would  be  altogether  abolish- 
ed. We  have  arrived  at  those  days;  but 
they  have  totally  changed  the  aspects  of 
your  policy  with  regard  to  your  colonial 
empire,  and  you  ought  to  make  up  your 
minds  to  that  change.  Our  colonies  must 
maintain  their  own  establishments.  We 
cannot  keep  armies  in  Canada  and  else- 
where— we  cannot  afford  it.  The  taxa- 
tion of  this  country,  which  impoverished 
the  people,  will  drive  them  to  those  colonial 
settlements,  where  so  many  inducements 
to  emigration  exist.  Twenty-five  years 
hence  there  will  be  removed  not  only  many 
of  the  physical  but  other  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  emigration.  Emigrants  can  now 
peiriform  their  voyages  in  one-half  the 
time,  and  at  one-half  the  expense  they 
could  do  five  years  ago;  and  they  now  feel 
that  they  were  not  going  into  exile,  for 
many  of  them  have  friends  or  families  in 
our  own  colonies  or  in  America,  and  they 
go  there  as  on  a  visit;  but  can  you  suppose, 
if  you  allow  mismanagement  to  go  on  here, 
that  the  people  will  not  be  eager  to  go 
there  to  escape  the  effects  of  your  taxa- 
tion ?  That  has  been  the  effect  of  enor- 
mous taxation  everywhere.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  said  the  other  day 
that  this  emigration  did  not  tend  to  im- 
pair the  consumptive  ability  of  the  coun- 
trv.  It  may  be  that  the  emigration  of 
some  200,000  or  300,00  0  people  may  not 
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have  impaired  the  national  resources;  but 
what  will  be  the  effect  if  one-half  of  the 
population  of  the  country  quitted  our 
shores  ?  There  is  every  reason  why  they 
should  look  this  question  in  the  face,  as 
the  beginning  of  a  movement  which  will 
widen  in  its  extent  and  scope.  I  wish  the 
House  to  consider,  when  the  people  of  this 
country  have  so  many  burdens  of  taxation 
to  bear,  whether  you  ought  to  increase  the 
taxation,  as  has  been  done  already.  We 
have  wasted  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
our  expenditure  is  much  too  large;  but  it 
is  of  no  use  my  saying  so,  because  you  call 
me  a  Quaker  if  I  do.  You  have  added 
1,200,000^.  to  your  expenditure  lately;  and 
while  wo  have  this  large  amount  of  expen- 
diture, let  no  man  in  this  country  expect  to 
escape  from  taxation.  I  will  not  undertake 
to  exempt  the  10/.  householders  from  taxa-  ^ 
tion  to  meet  the  expenses  of  our  establish- 
ments if  they  send  up  to  this  House  Mem- 
bers to  vote  an  increase  of  that  establish- 
ment. Already  we  are  spending  sixteen 
millions  in  the  expenses  of  our  establish- 
ments. Then  let  the  middle  class  make 
up  their  minds  that  they  must  pay  for  this. 
We  are  now,  however,  dealing  particularly 
with  the  house  tax,  which  the  Government 
propose  to  levy  to  meet  the  deficiency  aris- 
ing from  the  reduction  of  the  malt  tax.  If 
they  can  show  me  that  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency arising  from  an  excess  of  expendi- 
ture, and  that  that  expenditure  is  support- 
ed by  public  opinion  out  of  doors,  1  will 
lay  that  tax  upon  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  have  sent  Members  to  this  House. 
But  it  is  an  entirely  different  thing  when 
tho  Government  propose  to  create  a  de- 
ficit by  reducing  the  tax  upon  malt.  1 
say  there  is  no  tax  1  will  vote  for,  1  know 
of  no  tax  that  1  would  vote  for,  in  substi- 
tution of  the  malt  tax.  It  is  only  in  the 
case  of  a  sufficient  surplus  that  1  would 
vote  for  the  reduction  or  the  abolition  of  the 
malt  tax,  and  that  not  being  the  case  1 
cannot  vote  for  the  reduction  now  proposed. 
Lord  JOHN  M  ANNE RS  said,  if  the hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had  made 
nothing  else  plain,  he  had  at  least  made 
this  plain  that  he  and  his  party  would 
never  really  consent  to  the  system  which  had 
been  termed  •*  unrestricted  competition;'' 
for  he  had  told  them,  with  perfect  fairness, 
that  he  objected  to  the  term  itself,  and 
that  he  preferred  that  one-sided  system  of 
legislation  which  might  more  properly  be 
termed  *'free  imports.'*  But  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  this  plain,  he  could  not 
compliment  him  on  having  redeemed  his  pro- 
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mise  to  instruct  the  hon.  Member  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire in  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
the  A  6  C  of  political  science;  or  if  in- 
deed he  had  endeavoured  to  make  the  A 
B  C  of  his  political  creed  plain  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  his  hon.  Friend,  he  seemed 
at  any  rate  to  have  entirely  forgotten  the 
D  E  F  that  followed.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man told  them  there  was  no  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  system  of  direct  taxa- 
tion and  that  of  free  imports;  and  he  then, 
towards  the  close  of  his  speech,  entered 
into  an  elaborate  argument  to  show  them 
that  if  they  touched  the  customs  duties  at 
all,  they  would  inevitably  find  themselves 
landed  in  a  general  system  of  direct  taxa- 
tion. He  would  leave  the  D  E  F  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  answer  his  A  B  C.  Well, 
having  got  the  sanction  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  the  concluding,  if  not  in  the  be- 
ginning, part  of  his  speech  to  this  system 
of  direct  taxation,  which  at  one  moment 
he  defended,  and  at  another  said  had  no 
necessary  connexion  with  free  trade,  he 
would  ask  of  the  House  to  observe  what 
were  the  hon.  Gentleman's  objections  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  carry  that  system  out.  The  hon. 
Gentleman,  following  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Halifax  (Sir  Charles  Wood),  said 
that  the  Government  proposal  with  respect 
to  the  house  tax  would  set  class  against 
class,  and  country  against  town;  and,  as 
figures  were  never  wanting  to  prove  any- 
thing, so,  in  this  instance,  he  quoted  figures 
to  make  out  some  show  for  his  proposi- 
tion. But  it  must  have  struck  the  House 
that  in  the  catalogue  the  hon.  Gentleman 
gave  of  those  items  of  taxation,  which  he 
said  would  swell  the  tax  on  houses  to  21 
per  cent  against  3  per  cent  on  land,  he 
had  omitted  all  reference  whatever  to  the 
land  tax,  and  those  other  taxes  which 
pressed  especially  on  the  laud.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  gave  as  an  illustration  house 
property  in  London,  and  instanced  Bel- 
grave  Square,  and  the  advantage  that  the 
great  lords  of  the  soil  would  derive  from 
their  ground-rents,  which  would  be  free 
from  the  new  impost;  but  he  forgot  to 
tell  the  House  that  as  the  revenue  of  those 
gentlemen  increased,  so  would  their  assess- 
ment to  the  income  tax  increase,  and  di- 
minish their  exorbitant  receipts.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  alluded  two  or  three  times  to 
an  excise  impost — the  soap  duty.  Now, 
bis  argument  on  that  point  was  a  little 
hazy  and  uncertain,  and  he  was  not  alto- 
gether surprised  that  it  should  be  so;  for 
though  it  would  appear  to  ordinary  intel- 
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lects  that  the  soap  duty  was  to  the  master 
manufacturer  very  much  what  the  malt  tax 
was  to  the  farmer,  he  did  not  tell  them 
that  the  master  manufacturers  enjoyed, 
and  had  done  so  for  years,  a  drawback 
upon  all  the  soap  used  in  their  manufac- 
tories, while  the  farmer  enjoyed  no  similar 
drawback  on  the  malt  which  he  consumed, 
and  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  he  might  ad- 
vantageously use  in  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  his  farm.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
admitted  that  the  claim  of  the  farmer  to 
the  repeal  or  diminution  of  this  tax  was 
undeniable,  in  point  of  justice,  fiscal 
science,  or  the  principles  of  free  trade; 
but,  though  he  told  the  landed  gentlemen 
in  that  House,  as  he  had  often  told  the 
farmers  of  that  House,  when  it  had  suited 
his  purpose  to  do  so,  that  they  would 
always  find  in  him  the  most  strenuous  op- 
ponent of  this  obnoxious  tax,  it  seemed 
that  whenever  he  gave  that  assurance  it 
was  coupled — at  least  in  his  own  mind — 
with  the  determination  never  to  consent  to 
its  repeal  so  long  as  any  other  tax  must  be 
imposed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  caused 
by  its  abolition.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
short,  gave  them  to  understand  that  he 
would  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax 
at  the  Greek  Kalends,  and  not  before.  He 
told  the  House  he  thought  that  the  whole 
system  of  Custom-house  duties  would  give 
way,  that  other  Excise  duties  must  be  re- 
pealed, that  the  malt  tax  was  an  unjust  tax 
upon  the  farmers,  and  that  he  would  be 
prepared  to  vote  for  its  repeal  when  there 
was  no  other  tax  to  be  substituted  for  it. 
He  (Lord  John  Manners)  trusted  that  the 
farmers  out  of  doors  would  now  know  how 
to  appreciate  the  often  vaunted  professions 
of  friendship  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  made  to  them.  The  hon.  Member, 
however,  differed  in  one  important  respect 
from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Charles 
Wood)  who  had  concluded  the  debate  the 
other  night  in  doing  ample  justice  to  the 
motives  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
proposing  their  alteration  of  the  Schedules 
for  the  income  tax.  Surely  the  same  con- 
siderations ought  to  have  induced  him  also 
to  see  the  injustice  of  the  accusation  he 
had  previously  brought  against  them — 
namely,  that  they  wished  to  set  town 
against  country,  and  to  perpetute  the  old 
war  of  classes.  Why,  if  any  step  could 
possibly  have  been  taken  by  the  landed 
gentlemen  of  England  to  prove  that  no 
such  feeling  lingered  in  their  breasts  (if, 
indeed,  any  such  had  ever  existed — whicU^ 
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he  denied — it  was  the  proposal  whicbt  on 
behalf  of  those  great  classes  which  were 
connected  with  the  ]atid»  the  Government 
now  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
establish  on  a  just  and  equitable  basis  the 
tax  upon  incomes  and  property.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  Charles  Wood)» 
indeed,  seemed  so  oppressed  with  the  sense 
of  the  justice  of  what  was  about  to  be  done 
to  the  industrial  interests,  that  he  had 
given  the  landed  gentlemen  warning  how 
they  permitted  the  Government  so  to  place 
taxation- upon  their  backs;  but  the  conso- 
lation offered  by  the  right  hon.  Member  to 
the  landed  gentlemen  was  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  be  likely  to  make  them  look 
to  his  embryo  Budget  for  the  relief  which 
he  somewhat  obscurely  hinted.  He  stated, 
frankly  enoughi  that  he  was  of  opinion  the 
income  and  property  tax  must  be  con- 
tinued, that  the  amount  of  taxation  levied 
by  it  from  the  landed  gentlemen  must  con- 
tinue unabated;  but  that  under  his  scheme 
they  would,  at  least,  have  the  unimagin* 
able  consolation  of  knowing  that  ah  un- 
just mode  of  assessment  to  the  income  tax 
would  still  be  maintained  upon  shopkeepers 
and  professional  men.  But  he  (Lord  John 
Manners)  was  satisfied  that  there  was  not 
a  landed  gentleman  in  the  House  who 
would  consent  to  derive  Consolation  from 
80  contaminated  a  source.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
had  laid  great  Stress  Upon  the  argument 
that  it  was  unjust  to  continue  the  ex- 
emption of  the  small  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try; ftnd  he  had  asked  that  class  how  they 
could  any  longer  consent  to  to  be  heed  from 
their  share  of  the  burden.  But  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  entirely  omitted,  in  the  open- 
ing part  of  his  speech,  to  put  the  same  in- 
quiry to  a  class  to  whom  it  would  have 
applied  with  tenfold  force,  and  who  did 
object  to  be  taxed  like  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. Would  the  hon.  Gentleman  have 
the  goodness,  the  next  time  he  met  his 
constituents  in  the  West  Riding,  to  ask 
the  IQl,  householders  the  question  which 
he  had  asked  of  the  small  farmers,  namely, 
whether  they  would  any  longer  consent 
that  a  small  portion  of  the  householders  Of 
this  country  should  be  subjected  to  a  system 
of  taxation  from  which  they  (the  102.  house- 
holders) were  altogether  exempt  ?  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Charles  Wood),  in  his 
extreme  eagerness  to  prove  that  the  main 
source  from  which  we  must  continue  to  ob- 
tain remission  of  other  taxes  was  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  malt  duty,  pronounced  the 
Bouhses  of  additional  revenue  proposed  by 
Lord  John  Manners 


the  Government  to  be  all  objeotienable ; 
and  in  so  doing  he  was  led  into  the  indis- 
cretion— the  most  grievous  indiscretion  into 
which  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
could  fall — of  revealing  to  the  country  his 
own  embryo  Budget.  He  had  told  the 
House  that  he  Was  prepared  to  maintain 
the  present  income  and  property  tax  in  all 
its  present  injustice  and  inequality;  and  to 
vindicate  the  continuance  of  that  small  and 
objectionable  house  tax  which  he  (Lord 
John  Manners)  woiUd  venture  to  sAy  no 
scientific  authority,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
HousC)  could  be  found  to  recommend.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  also  objected  to  that 
mode — ait  It  seemed  to  him  that  most 
legitimate  mode-— of  bringing  400,0002. 
into  the  Exchequer*  which  had  been  pro- 
posed by  his  right  hon.  Friend.  He  stated 
also  that  the  proposed  remission  of  the 
malt  tax  would  be  a  boon  neither  to  the 
producer  nor  to  the  Consumer*  He  first  o( 
all  endeavoured  to  prove  to  the  tebant- 
farmers  that  the  repeal  of  2,500i000{k  of 
taxation  would  be  not  of  appreciable  benefit 
to  them;  and  then,  lest  the  constituents  of 
the  metropolis  and  the  larger  towns  should 
be  too  much  struck  with  this  great  fiscal 
remission,  which  would  give  them  cheap 
beer,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  assured 
them,  with  equal  positiveness,  that  they 
would  derive  no  imagmable  benefit  from  it. 
Well,  then,  the  question  was,  where  was  that 
2,500,0002.  to  go  ?  The  right  hen.  Gentle- 
man said  it  would  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
maltsters  and  brewers.  But  surely  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  who  year  after  yeaif 
had  proposed  or  supported  the  proposition^ 
of  other  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  to 
reduce  the  imposts  upon  other  excisable 
articles,  on  the  score  that  the  producer 
and  the  consumer  would  be  alike  betiefited, 
was  placed  in  a  very  awkward  position  when 
he  gravely  told  the  House  that  the  remis- 
sion of  more  than  two  millions  of  Excise 
duties  Would  be  of  no  service,  either  to  the 
producer  or  the  con  sum  en  Was  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
who  had  supported  the  remission  of  the 
excise  duties  on  glass  and  the  duties  upon 
auctions,  and  who  had  himself  proposed 
the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  bricks,  was  in 
reality  persuaded  that  in  doing  so  he  was 
only  giving  a  great  bonus  to  the  brick- 
makers,  the  auctioneers,  and  the  glass- 
blowers  ?  Ho  (Lord  John  Manners)  would 
leave  the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  the  verdict  of  the  country.  Tho 
great  mass  of  the  people  who  had  tasted 
the  benefits  arising  from  those  remuuionH 
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of  ezciBe  duties  would  know  well  that  there 
Wad  not  a  lahouring  man,  wliether  he  was 
the  inhabitant  of  the  town  or  a  tiller  of  the 
soil,  who  would  not  derive  some  very 
appreciahle  benefit  ^rom  this  remisaion  of 
the  tnalt  tax.  The  remission  of  half  the 
malt  tax  could  not  hut  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  that  fine  old  English  beverage 
which,  in  spite  of  the  denunciations  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Cobden), 
was  a  bevet'age  which  would  be  dear  to 
the  Working  classes  so  long  as  they  had 
to  endure  labour  and  toil  to  procure  the 
means  of  their  daily  subsistence.  It  was 
well,  indeed,  for  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
read  them  a  protest  by  a  number  of 
learned  gentlemen  against  the  use  of  what 
they  termed  **  alcoholic  beverages  ;'*  but 
he  would  ask  the  hon.  Member  whether  he 
helieved  ill  his  conscience  that  any  one  of 
those  eminent  medical  gentlemen,  for  all 
he  had  signed  his  name  to  the  document, 
thought  it  necessary  to  abstain,  even  for  a 
single  day,  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors?  But  the  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
was  willing  to  vote  at  some  impossible 
period  for  the  remission  of  the  malt  tax  as 
a  boon  to  the  farmers,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  unrestricted  competi- 
tiod,  now  entertained  grave  doubts  how  far 
he  should  he  justified  as  a  moral  man  in 
voting  for  a  measure  that  might  increase 
the  consumption  of  beer.  It  seemed  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  fallen  into  the  old 
fallacy  which  had  so  often  heen  combated 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume)  and  was  prepared  to  make  men 
strong,  healthy,  and  moral,  not  hy  a  simple 
Act  of  Parliament,  hut  by  the  maintenance 
of  an  outrageous  duty  on  an  article  of  con- 
sumption which  he  tninks  obiectionable  on 
some  moral  ground.  Let  not  the  House  hear 
the  maintenance  of  an  unjust  tax  supported 
hy  hon.  Gentlemen  because  they  might  not 
themselves  appreciate  the  beverage  which 
was  dear  to  the  labouring  classes  of  this 
country.  He  thought  that  after  the 
speeches  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
the  Committee  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  leaders 
of  the  •*  free  importers  "  opposite,  the  sys- 
tem which  heretofore  they  had  laid  down 
as  the  necessary  and  just  corollary  of  their 
favourite  principle,  was  one  that  would  not 
stand  the  test  of  a  single  day's  experience. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet,  in  terms  almost 
prophetic,  had  declared  that  direot  taxation 
could  only  be  made  tolerable  hy  being  levied 
on  so  small  a  portion  of  the  community,  that 


the  great  mass  should  go  untouched  by  it. 
A  system  indeed  founded  on  enormous  ex- 
emptions had  not  even  the  merit  of  novelty 
— tne  absence  of  which  hoth  hon.  Gentle- 
men had  so  regretted  in  the  Budget  of  the 
Government.  That  system  was  at  least  as 
old  as  the  days  of  Bold  Eobin  Hood,  when 
he  robbed  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  of  his 
gold  in  the  glades  of  merry  Sherwood,  and 
was  thus  able  to  reduce  the  tnisery  of  the 
poor  in  that  neighhourhood.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a  Budget  ought 
to  be  founded  upon  a  system  which  pressed 
unfairly  upon  the  trade,  professions,  and 
science  of  the  country,  and  Upon  a  tax 
which  was  levied  on  the  smallest  number 
of  houses  possible.  If  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  ever  regain  that  place — 
which,  without  offence  to  him,  he  must  say 
he  had  forfeited  to  the  universal  satisfac- 
tion of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country — thoso 
classes  would  find  the  favourite  weapon  in 
his  armoury  to  be  the  maintenance  of  the 
income  tax  in  all  its  present  injustice;  and 
the  landed  interest  would  find  the  nett  arm 
on  which  he  would  most  depend  for  main- 
taining the  credit  and  institutions  of  the 
country  would  be  that  tax  which,  they  had 
the  testimony  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site, was  most  opposed  to  science^  and 
interfered  most  with  the  industry  of  the 
corn  producer.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  give  the  country  no  relief  heyond 
dealing  with  the  tea  auties,  and  the  re- 
mitting 100,000^.  which  it  was  proposed 
to  give  to  the  shipping  interest.  Beyond 
this  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  re- 
turn to  ofiice»  his  mind  unmoved^  and  his 
views  unchanged  as  to  those  details  of 
direct  taxation  which  the  hon.  Memhers  for 
Montrose  and  the  West  Riding  had  told 
them  were  unjust  and  inequitahle,  and 
which  must  at  no  distant  period  be  changed 
by  some  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  bo 
as  to  bo  more  consistent  with  fairness 
and  justice.  The  principle,  then,  which 
united  the  heterogeneous  sections  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  against  the  Govern* 
ment,  and  the  object  of  the  contradictory 
assertions  and  arguments  to  which  the 
House  had  been  doomed  to  listen — and  it 
was  right  that  the  country  should  know 
this— really  was  to  maintain  in  all  their 
injustice  and  want  of  equity  the  present 
financial  arrangements  of  the  income  and 
house  tax.  To  the  country,  then,  he  ap« 
pealed  from  the  decision,  should  it  be 
against  the  Budget,  of  an  Opposition 
guided  by  such  a  principle,  and  directed 
towards  such  an  object. 
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Mr.  EICH  said,  he  could  assure  the 
Coraraittee  that  he  would  not  have  perse- 
yered  in  attempting  to  address  them  had  it 
not  heen  a  matter  of  somewhat  a  personal 
nature  on  which  he  wished  to  make  a  few 
observations.  He  had  been  informed  that 
the  other  evening  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  the  IJniversity  of  Oxford  (Sir 
R.  H.  Inglis),  had  during  his  (Mr.  Rich's) 
absence  from  the  House,  been  induced,  no 
doubt  unintentionally,  to  indulge  in  some 
remarks  relative  to  himself,  which  he  re- 
garded as  very  unprovoked  and  somewhat 
unjust.  He  (Mr.  Rich)  had  made  some 
observations  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  proposed 
to  deal  with  the  exemption  of  certain  of 
the  clergy  from  the  income  tax;  and  he 
had  understood  that  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
said  that  he  (Mr.  Rich)  had  made  such 
mistakes,  that  if  subjected  to  an  examina- 
tion before  such  a  committee  of  examiners 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Dumfries  (Mr. 
Ewart)  had  proposed  for  attacJiiSt  he  (Mr. 
Rich)  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been 
plucked.  The  joke  might  be  a  good  one, 
but  it  contained  a  reflection  upon  him 
which  he  ought  to  refute  if  he  could;  and 
if  he  could  not,  and  the  fool's  cap  fitted 
him,  he  would  wear  it;  but  he  thought  he 
could  show  that  it  ought  to  fall,  not  upon 
him,  but  upon  some  one  else.  The  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said — 

"  But  I  think  it  right  to  say  that  in  that  esti- 
mate I  have  taken  into  consideration  the  position 
of  the  clergyman  who  has  not  more  than  1002.  a 
year.  The  position  in  which  he  is  placed,  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  duty  is  now  raised,  is  ex- 
tremely severe,  and  I  may  say  unfair.  He  is 
rated  under  schedule  A  at  the  highest  scale, 
whereas  a  Dissenting  minister  who  has  1002.  a 
year,  being  rated  under  the  scale  of  salaries  in  the 
mitigated  schedule,  would  have  an  advantage  of 
the  mitigated  rate.  The  position  of  a  clergyman 
is,  in  fact,  the  position  of  a  person  working  for  a 
salary,  but,  from  the  nature  of  the  property  from 
which  ho  derives  the  sources  of  his  maintenance, 
he  is  deprived  of  the  advantage  of  the  mitigated 
schedule.  And  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  make 
special  provision  for  them,  because  he  must  still 
be  assessed  under  schedule  A.  I  have  estimated 
the  probable  diminution  from  this  source  under 
schedule  A  at  30,000/.,  but  I  have  taken  that  into 
account,  and  it  will  not  affect  the  figures  which  I 
have  put  down,  of  5,361,3002.,  as  the  produce  of 
the  income  tax."    [3  Hansard,  cxxiii.  888.] 

That  statement  appeared  to  him  to  involve 
three  propositions — ^first,  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  remove  all  beneficed  clergymen 
whose  incomes  were  below  100?.  a  year 
from  Schedule  A;  secondly,  that  the  as- 
sessment of  the  clergy  in  general  under 


the  higher  schedule  was  unfair  and  unjust; 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  proposed  relaxation 
would  cause  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of 
30,000?.  a  year.  On  reference  to  a  return 
of  1834,  he  found  that  there  were  then 
1,629  clergymen  having  incomes  of  be- 
tween 50?.  and  100?.  a  year.  Calculating 
these  on  an  average  of  75?.  a  year,  and 
deducting  Id,  in  the  pound,  he  found  the 
remission  of  taxation  under  this  head  would 
be  3,500?.  in  round  numbers.  Comparing 
this  with  the  Chancellor's  statement,  there 
remained  a  loss  unaccounted  for  of  26,500?. 
From  the  same  return  he  found  that  there 
were  10,400  beneficed  clergymen,  including 
archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and  canons, 
receiving  incomes  above  100?.  a  year, 
whoso  total  income,  according  to  the  re- 
turn, amounted  to  upwards  of  3,600,000?. 
Deducting  from  this  the  incomes  under 
100?.,  and  adding  something  for  incomes 
not  included  in  the  return,  for  new  endow- 
ments and  the  improvement  of  property, 
and  also  remembering  that  the  incomes  of 
the  bishops  and  prebends  had  been  nearly 
all  understated,  the  revenue  of  the  clergy 
above  100?.  a  year  might  fairly  be  taken 
at  3,600,000?.  The  loss  on  that  amount, 
by  reducing  the  tax  from  Id,  to  h\d.^ 
would  amount  to  a  little  over  26,000?., 
which  added  to  the  3,500?.,  the  loss  on  in- 
comes below  100?.,  just  made  the  30,000?. 
He  was,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
why  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis)  should  have  thought  his  calculations 
so  inaccurate.  But  how  did  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  himself  account  for  this 
estimated  loss  ?  He  had  said  distinctly 
that  he  should  relieve  the  clergy  under 
100?.,  and  transfer  the  rest  to  Schedule  D. 
How  otherwise  did  he  account  for  the 
26,000?.  ?  If  it  could  not  be  accounted 
for,  let  it  be  transferred  to  the  estimated 
surplus,  which  would  be  small  enough.  It 
was  said  400,000?.  would  arise  from  repay- 
ments to  the  Loan  Commission.  These 
loans  had  been  in  operation  for  the  last 
thirty-five  year?,  with  great  advantage,  for 
the  promotion  of  drainage,  railways,  emi- 
gration, and  other  matters.  So  carefully 
had  these  operations  been  conducted,  that, 
instead  of  a  loss,  there  had  been  a  gain  of 
about  a  million  of  money.  Nevertheless 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  he 
would  abolish  the  system,  though  the  de- 
mand for  such  loans  was  as  great  as  ever 
in  Ireland.  But  there  was  still  a  balance 
of  2,700,000?.  of  unpaid  loans ;  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to 
apply  these  sums,  as  they  fell  in,  tojthe 
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sorTice  of  the  year  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  *'  old 
stores  "  were  repaid  into  the  Exchequer; 
and  he  referred  to  some  regulations  adopted 
in  1837  as  establishing  a  distinction  be- 
tween money  which  should  be  applied  to 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  as  hav- 
ing been  given  from  *' advances,"  and 
money  voted  for  the  current  services  of  the 
year.  This  was  a  serious  principle,  and 
one  which  the  House  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider before  assenting  to  the  proposed  ap- 
plication of  the  400»0002.  The  surplus 
was  estimated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  at  1,300,000L,  and  he  suggest- 
ed that  there  might  be  a  saving  of  250,0002. 
from  the  Kafir  war;  adding  the  400,000?. 
from  the  repayment  of  loans,  and  500,0002. 
from  the  proposed  increase  of  the  house 
tax,  he  made  out  a  surplus  of  two  millions 
and  a  half.  On  the  other  side  there  was 
1,000,0002.  allowed  for  the  loss  on  the 
malt  and  hop  duties,  400,0002.  from  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea,  600,0002. 
for  tho  extraordinary  estimates,  and 
100,0002.  from  the  i*emoval  of  the  light- 
duos,  he  made  a  total  loss  of  2,100,0002.; 
— ^leaving  the  narrow  surplus  of  400,0002., 
precisely  the  amount  to  be  derived  from 
the  repayment  of  loans,  and  which  ought 
to  be  applied  in  liquidation  of  the  national 
debt.  Should  the  House  reject  the  pro- 
posal as  to  the  application  of  these  ad- 
vances, the  surplus  would  be  extinguished; 
and  should  the  Kafir  war  again  blaze  out, 
the  anticipated  saving  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  which  had  been  described  as  con- 
tingently applicable  to  the  services  of  that 
war,  would  not  be  realised,  and  the  esti- 
mated surplus  would  be  converted  into  a 
deficiency.  Thus  Ministers  had  begun 
their  financial  career  with  the  prospect  of 
a  deficit,  which  would  be  one  entirely  of 
their  own  creation  ;  for  it  was  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  malt  tax  that  the  whole  of 
their  financial  operations  were  based.  And 
whom  would  that  reduction  benefit  ?  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Hertford- 
shire (Sir  Lytton  Bulwer)  had  calculated 
that  there  would  be  a  remission  of  a  penny 
ft  pot  on  strong  beer.  He  (Mr.  Rich)  had 
inquired  of  his  Friend  Mr.  Bass  as  to  the 
quantity  of  gallons  produced  from  a  quarter 
of  malt>  and  the  quantity  of  malt  brewed 
in  a  year,  and  he  found  that  580  millions 
of  gallons  of  beer  were  produced  in  a  year. 
Taking  then  the  full  remission  of  duty  as 
equal  to  2,500,0002.,  he  found  that  there 
were  600,000,000  pence  on  that  amount, 
showing  that  the  gain  to  the  producer 
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would  not  be  a  penny  a  pot,  but  a  penny  a 
gallon,  and  the  saving  to  the  poor  would  be 
something  less  than  a  farthing  a  pot.  The 
remission  would  not  be  so  much  a  benefit  to 
the  poor  as  to  the  more  wealthy  classes. 
But  it  was  said  the  remission  of  one  half 
was  nothing;  the  whole  duty  must  come  oS 
to  do  any  good.  If  the  House  was  pre- 
pared to  double  the  house  tax  now,  they 
might  depend  they  would  have  to  double  it 
again  next  year  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
Government.  And  why?  Merely  to  fulfil 
expectations  that  had  been  most  wantonly 
raised,  and  never  could  be  realised.  It 
was  notorious  that  the  malt  tax  was  now 
very  cheaply  collected,  since  the  late  im- 
provement in  the  Excise,  and  there  was 
no  pretence  for  meddling  with  it.  Direct 
taxation  was  a  valuable  element  in  a  sys- 
tem of  general  taxation  ;  but  if  the  pro* 
posal  of  the  Government  were  carried  out, 
it  would  make  direct  taxation  so  odious 
that  the  public  would  be  anxious  to  revert 
to  import  duties.  It  should  be  remember- 
ed, that  on  all  articles  of  consumption  the 
poor  paid  higher  in  comparison  than  the 
rich.  On  tea,  for  instance,  they  paid 
200  or  300  per  cent  on  the  cheaper  sorts  ; 
while  the  rich  did  not  pay  a  quarter  so  high 
a  per  centago.  Hence  the  necessity  for  an 
ad  valorem  duty.  It  had  been  speciously 
urged,  in  support  of  the  new  house  duty, 
that  taxation  ought  to  be  coincident  with 
representation,  and  therefore  houses  ought 
to  be  taxed  down  to  102.;  but  this  doctrine 
was  more  specious  in  theory  than  practical, 
in  fact ;  and,  if  any  attempt  were  made  to 
apply  it,  it  would  probably  have  a  very  large 
disfranchising  effect.  Many  men  would  be 
rated  at  92.  only,  to  avoid  the  tax ;  others 
would  be  disfranchised  for  non-payment  of 
the  tax,  and  many  who  retained  the  quali- 
fication would  be  disposed  to  say,  in  con- 
tested elections,  that  the  least  that  could 
be  done  for  them  would  be  to  pay  the 
house  tax.  He  did  not  deny  that  this 
tax  had  many  things  to  recommend  it. 
Under  some  circumstances  it  might  be  a 
better  measure  of  the  ability  to  pay  than 
the  income  tax  itself ;  but,  looking  at  the 
great  temptation  to  fraud  and  evasion,  and 
the  measures  which  would  be  necessary  to 
counteract  this,  it  was  to  be  feared  a  strong 
feeling  would  be  excited  against  the  tax. 
If  these  objections  applied  to  the  house 
tax,  they  applied  with  double  force  to  the 
income  tax.  The  proposition  for  taxing 
funded  property  and  salaries  in  Ireland, 
and  allowing  the  land  of  Ireland  to  escape, 
and  that  for  altering  the  Msessmentjin 
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fftvour  of  the  fanning  class  in  this  country 
-were  in  particular  unfair  and  unjust.  As 
far  as  human  foresight  could  speculate,  it 
-was  probable,  if  not  quite  certain,  that  in 
the  next  ten  years  prices  in  this  country 
vrould  rise  to  double  their  present  amount, 
owing  to  the  influx  of  gold  from  Australia, 
California,  and,  perhaps,  other  yet  undis- 
coyered  sources.  The  recipients  of  sala- 
ries and  the  owners  of  money  in  the  funds 
would  be  the  great  sufferers  by  this  rise  in 
prices ;  and  yet  these  were  the  persons 
whom  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
selected  for  the  imposition  of  an  Income 
tax.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  exempted 
the  landed  property  of  Ireland  because  it 
was  burdened  with  a  poor*law.  He  ad« 
mitted  that  Ireland  had  passed  through  a 
severe  ordeal,  and  that  might  be  a  reason 
for  exempting  her  altogether  from  an  in- 
come tax ;  but  it  was  none  whatever  for 
making  a  distinction  between  salaries  and 
landed  property.  Still  more  unjust  was  it 
to  draw  a  distinction  in  favour  of  the  land 
of  Ireland,  as  compared  with  the  funds, 
which  stood  upon  the  public  credit  and 
national  faith.  Then,  with  regard  to  the 
farming  class,  whilst  every  tradesman  and 
artisan  with  incomes  between  1002.  and 
1502.  were  brought  under  the  operation  of 
the  income  tax,  not  one  additional  farmer 
would  be  touched,  whilst  the  duty  was  to 
be  lowered  for  those  who  came  under  its 
operation,  from  one-half  to  one-third  of 
their  profits.  But  in  his  (Mr.  Rich's) 
opinion  the  pecuniary  compensation  which 
was  intended  to  be  given  by  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  would  ultimately  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  landlords,  and  not 
those  of  the  farmers.  He  objected  to  this 
Budget  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  was 
one-sided;  because,  in  the  next,  it  gave 
compensation  .where  none  was  due ;  and, 
lastly,  because  it  was  penal  in  its  effects. 
It  threw  the  main  burden  of  taxation  on 
the  towns;  it  was  penal  in  its  operation  on 
those  who  rented  houses  between  102.  and 
202.  a  year — the  class  of  persons  by  whom 
free  trade  was  carried.  It  was  dangerous 
and  unjust,  and  he  might  almost  say  dts^ 
honest,  because  it  would  leave  the  country 
in  the  approaching  year,  a  year  of  great 
anxiety,  with  no  greater  a  surplus  at  the 
best  than  400,0002. — which  might  possibly 
prove  no  surplus  at  all — and  it  was  unjust 
and  dishonest,  because  it  transgressed  the 
law  by  imposing  a  tax  on  the  fundholder 
of  Ireland,  while  it  exempted  the  land. 
Upon  these  gi*ounds  he  would  give  a  most 
Mr.  Rich 


willing  vote  against  it.  It  unsettled  from 
5,000,0002.  to  6,000,0002.  of  malt  tax ; 
from  5,000,0002.  to  6,000,0002.  of  income 
tax;  from  1,000,0002.  to  2,000,0002.  of 
house  tax;  and  all  this  was  done  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  fulfil  a  vain  expecta*' 
tion  which  had  been  recklessly  held  out  to 
a  particular  interest. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  said,  if  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  had  made 
an  equally  elaborate  speech  on  the  former 
occasion,  he  certainly  should  never  have 
accused  him  of  being  unacquainted  with 
figures.  But  his  remarks  were  founded 
on  the  observations  made  by  the  hou. 
Member  on  Monday  last,  of  which,  in 
order  to  insure  greater  accuracy,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  highest  authority  in  that 
House,  "he  had  obtained  a  copy  "  through 
the  ordinary  means  of  intelligence.  On 
that  occasion  the  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
*'  Now,  as  30,0002.  on  those  data  repre- 
sented an  income  of  4,000,0002.  per  an- 
num, the  inference  was  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  intended  to  include  in 
the  exemption  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  bishops, 
deans,  and  curates."  He  (Sir  R.  H. 
Inglis)  contended  that  such  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer; 30,0002.  did  not  in  fact  represent 
Id,  or  6d,  in  the  pound  on  a  sum  of 
4,000,0002. ;  Id.  in  the  pound  on  4,000,0002. 
would  amount  to  nearly  four  times  80,0002. 
He  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  should  be  exceed- 
ingly sorry  if,  through  mistake,  he  had 
been  led  into  any  misrepresentation  of  the 
words  of  the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  rich  said,  that  if  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet would  calculate  as  he  did,  not  Id.  in 
the  pound,  but  l|c2.,  the  difference  be- 
tween Id.  and  6\d.  he  would  find  that  it 
amounted  to  near  what  he  said. 

Mr.  LOWE  said,  that  when  he  considered 
the  great  prosperity  of  the  country  at  the 
present  moment,  and  the  very  flourishing 
condition  of  two  out  of  the  three  great  in- 
terests which  contributed  to  the  revenue; 
and  when  he  considered  that,  on  the  show- 
ing of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  they  would  have  a 
surplus  of  1,350,0002.  for  the  year  ending 
the  5th  of  April  next,  he  confessed  he 
should  have  thought  that  the  wisest  course 
any  Government  or  any  House  of  Com- 
mons could  have  adopted,  would  have  been 
to  persevere  quietly  and  steadily  in  the 
system  hitherto  carried  out  with  such  suc- 
cessful and  beneficial  results.  He  saw  no 
case  made  out  for  any  change  at  all.    All 
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they  had  to  do  was  to  continue  going  on  at 
they  had  gone  on  hitherto;  and  that  when 
the  BnrplttB  should  he  disposed  of  by  their 
making  still  farther  remissions  of  taxation, 
on  the  same  principle  as  those  remissions 
had  been  made,  which  led  to  the  wonderfnl 
extension  of  trade,  commerce,  and  increas-» 
ing  revenue  which  all  acknowledged,  they 
would  then  have  done  all  that  a  wise  Go<- 
vemment  and  a  prudent  Legislature  could 
do  under  the  circumstances.  Furthermore, 
he  confessed  he  should  have  thought,  the 
present  time  being  one  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity, and  the  lot  of  mankind  being  at  all 
times  subject  to  change,  that  the  probability 
was,  that  if  any  change  took  place  in  the 
course  of  events,  that  change  would  be  for 
the  worse  rather  than  for  the  better,  and 
that  we  should  therefore  be  wise  in  our  cal* 
culations  and  proceedings,  not  to  form  our 
estimate  on  the  ground  that  the  present 
state  of  prosperity  would  be  necessarily  per-< 
raanent  and  continuous  up  to  the  utmost 
extent  it  had  hitherto  reached,  and  not  to 
act  in  imitation  of  the  fool  in  the  parable, 
who  said,  **  To*morrow  shall  be  as  to-day, 
and  much  more  abundant."  They  ought 
to  look  their  affairs  in  the  face,  as  all  pre- 
vious history  warned  them  to  do,  and  to 
make  thoir  estimates,  not  on  calculations  of 
limited  expenses  and  unabated  prosperity, 
but  rather  make  them  with  a  view  to  the 
many  hundred  contingencies  that  might 
arise,  each  of  which  might,  temporarily  or 
continuously,  retard  the  national  progress. 
What  he  complained  of  in  the  Buaget  was, 
mainly,  that  it  had  not  taken  this  view  into 
consideration;  but  that,  with  that  enthu- 
siasm which  converts  were  always  said  to 
exhibit,  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  not  only  adopted  free  trade, 
but  seemed  unable  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  existence  of  free  trade  and  of  an 
enlarged  commercial  policy  was  perfectly 
consistent  with  those  changes  and  muta* 
tions,  and  to  conceive  that  the  country  must 
necessarily  go  oh  as  it  had  done.  Further 
than  this,  ho  should  have  thought,  con- 
sidering what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  so  ably  stated — namely,  that  the  cause 
of  the  great  emigration  that  had  taken 
place  from  this  country,  was  not  any  want 
or  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  people,  but 
had  arisen  out  of  an  anxiety  to  participate 
in  the  great  opening  of  prosperity  in  ano- 
ther country— -that  the  causes  which  f eally 
regulated  emigration  were  causes  over  which 
the  internal  organisation  of  this  country  had 
Httle  or  no  control;  and  that  it  was  not  in 
our  power  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  ihe 


emigrating  classes  so  as  to  prevent  then 
from  quitting  this  country;  nay,  that  if 
we  increased  their  resources  we  should  be 
giving  them  additional  means  to  emigrate 
upon  a  still  larger  scale :  considering  that 
to  be  a  true  representation  of  the  case,  he 
(Mr.  Lowe)  should  have  thought  that  this 
was  of  all  times  the  most  ill  chosen  to  give 
an  impulse  to  the  mighty  tendency  of  emi- 
gration, by  imposing  new  taxes  on  men 
pinched  in  their  circumstances  at  home, 
and  on  classes  most  uneasy  in  this  country, 
and  who  were  now  at  work  for  wages  con^ 
siderably  below  what  they  might  obtain 
elsewhere;  thus  suggesting  to  them  in  the 
most  forcible  manner  that  there  were  lands 
in  the  world  where  there  was  no  House 
tax,  no  income  tax,  no  assessed  taxes,  no 
Excise  duties.  He  spoke  with  some  ex- 
perience on  the  subject.  He  believed  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  very  little  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  change  that  was  coming  over 
them;  and,  with  great  deference  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  he  (Mr.  Lowe)  could  not 
acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  his  argument, 
that  the  more  people  left  this  country,  the 
smaller  our  population  became,  and  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  women  and  chil- 
dren that  remained  in  this  country,  tho 
better  our  revenue  would  be,  the  more 
prosperous  our  circumstances,  and  the 
more  commanding  our  position.  It  seemed 
to  him  (Mr.  Lowe)  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  argument,  if  pushed  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion,  led  to  this-«*-that  the 
moment  the  last  man  quitted  the  shores  of 
this  island,  and  carried  his  skill  and  labour 
elsewhere,  then  this  country  would  reach 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  prosperity.  As  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  (Mr.  Cobden)  had  said,  emigration 
was  a  question  of  degree.  Up  to  a  certiua 
point,  and  as  long  as  the  people  were  not 
able  to  find  employment,  but  were  in  a 
state  of  destitution,  emigration  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  the  country;  but  when  they 
went  beyond  that,  they  were  then  sucking 
away  the  very  life-blood  of  the  country. 
But  the  question  was  not  in  their  hands. 
It  was  not  in  their  power  to  say  to  the  tide  of 
emigration  at  any  particular  period, '  Stop!' 
It  depended  not  upon  what  they  could  do, 
but  upon  the  progress,  more  or  less  rapid,  in 
which  the  resourees  of  the  colonies  became 
developed.  He  thought  they  would  be  acting 
most  improperly  and  most  unwisely  if,  by 
any  shifting  of  the  burdens  of  the  people, 
or  by  any  jugglery  or  contrivance  with  taxa- 
tion-^favourable  as  mi^t  be^the  present 
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appearance  of  things,  and  of  their  pretend- 
ing to  do  somewhat  when  nothing  was 
really  intended  to  he  done,  they  should 
accelerate  that  tide  which  had  already  set 
in  with  snch  tremendoas  force.  Having 
made  these  preliminary  remarks  on  the 
general  tendency  of  the  Budget,  he  would 
now  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  ob- 
senrations  upon  that  which  had  been  truly 
said  to  be  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  namely, 
the  malt  tax.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
if  they  were  to  get  any  benefit  for  the 
farmer  and  for  the  consumer  by  the  repeal 
of  this  tax — if  this  measure  was  to  be  any 
step  in  the  way  of  compensation — ^that 
step  must  be  in  the  direction  of  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  barley;  but  he  would  suggest 
that  there  was  no  probability  that  the 
adoption  of  the  proposal  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  lead  to  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  barley.  He  admitted  at  once 
that  the  malt  tax  was  open  to  many  eco- 
nomical pbjections.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  a  duty  on  the  raw  material,  which  it 
was  always  desirable  to  avoid  in  every  ma- 
nufacture. In  the  next  place,  it  involved 
an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  malt.  These  objections  struck 
the  mind  of  eveiy  freetrader  and  political 
economist.  But,  though  this  measure 
might  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  relief  to  the  farmer  and  to  the 
consumer,  and  in  perfect  consonance  with 
the  principle  of  free  trade,  still  he  had 
yet  to  learn,  that  it  was  any  part  of  free 
trade  that  tiiey  were  to  tamper  with  or 
bring  into  danger  the  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try in  any  way  whatever.  At  any  rate  a 
large  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  country 
was  raised  by  means  of  the  malt  tax,  and 
it  was  paid  with  less  discontent  than  any 
other  description  of  taxes.  It  was  also  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  although  the  tax  fell 
mainly  on  the  consumer,  there  never  had 
been  an  instance  in  the  history  of  the  malt 
tax  of  a  meeting  of  consumers  of  beer  to 
insist  upon  the  repeal  of  that  tax.  There 
had,  no  doubt,  been  frequent  meetings 
held  upon  the  subject  by  farmers,  landlords, 
and  agents — those  who  represented  the 
growers  of  barley;  but  he  believed  that  a 
meeting  to  present  a  petition  for  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  by  the  consumers  of  beer  had 
never  been  held.  That  was  a  fact  worth 
observing  by  a  practical  man,  whether  he 
was  a  free-trader  or  not.  It  was  in  itself 
a  most  significant  fact,  and  ought  not  to 
be  lost  sight  of.  Again,  the  malt  tax 
rested  on  the  prohibition  of  foreign  malt. 
That,  it  was  said,  was  not  with  any  view 
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to  enhance  the  price  of  home-made  malt, 
and  so  aid  the  grower  of  barley.  However 
that  might  be,  there  was  the  prohibition. 
But  this  prohibition  had  not  been  imposed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  class, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  Excise.  No  one  on 
his  (Mr.  Lowe's)  side  of  the  House  wished 
for  a  moment  to  interfere  with  it;  though 
that  prohibition  the  Government  did  intend 
to  take  away.  There  was  another  benefit 
connected  with  the  malt  tax  which  ought 
not  to  be  forgotten,  and  which  was  also  In 
violation  of  sound  principle;  and  that  was^ 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Excise  to 
give  six  months'  credit  for  the  payment  of 
ike  malt  tax ;  so  that  the  maltster  was 
enabled  to  sell  his  malt  to  the  brewer  and 
receive  his  money  for  it  (including,  of 
course,  the  duty),  thus  receiving  from  the 
brewer,  in  advance,  that  duty  which  he 
would  not  have  to  pay  to  the  Government 
till  six  months  after.  Thus  the  Govern- 
ment, by  that  singular  Excise  regulation, 
tempted  people  into  the  malting  trade, 
offered  long  dredit,  and  provided  capital 
and  a  regular  fund  by  which  purchasers  of 
barley  could  always  be  found.  The  system 
might  be  a  loss  to  the  revenue,  but  its  effect 
was  to  raise  the  price  of  barley  by  provi- 
ding a  fund  which  stimulated  a  large  num- 
ber of  purchasers  to  enter  the  market,  and 
by  their  competition  to  enhance  the  cost  of 
the  article.  We  were  to  get  in  exchange 
for  the  advantages  to  be  given  up  a  reduc- 
tion of  IS^d,  and  5  per  cent,  which  in  effect 
meant  16^.  on  every  bushel  of  malt,  and 
then  it  was  argued,  or  rather  it  was  as- 
sumed, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  because 
the  cost  price  of  beer  was  diminished,  the 
retail  price  at  which  it  would  be  sold  was 
necessarily  diminished  also.  That  would 
be  quite  fair  if  the  beer  trade  was  under 
the  influence  of  fair  competition.  Then 
cost  would  regulate  price;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  there  was  one  element  want- 
ing which  was  necessary  to  regulate  the 
relation  between  cost  and  price,  and  that 
was  unrestricted  competition.  He  said  it 
without  meaning  offence,  but  there  was 
not  in  the  country  any  monopoly  so  close, 
so  complete,  and  so  circumscribed  as  that 
of  the  brewers.  It  was  daily  getting  into 
fewer  hands — it  was  daily  becoming  as  a 
system  better  organised;  the  capital  was 
becoming  larger,  and  tho  monopoly  more 
strict;  and  if  the  House  thought  by  taking 
off  16c2.  per  bushel  of  malt  they  would 
lower  the  price  of  malt  liquors  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  would  not  let  the  difference  go 
into  the  hands  of  this  monopoly,  they  were 
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deceiving  themsel yes  most  grossly.  Just  let 
them  look  to  the  past.  They  knew  that  malt 
ifas  much  cheaper  now  than  it  used  to  he 
hefore  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed;  but 
had  the  consumer  or  the  poor  man  derived 
the  slightest  benefit  from  the  reduction? 
Every  one  knew  that  he  had  not,  and  that 
not  one  halfpenny  had  been  gained  by 
him,  but  that  the  whole  amount  reduced 
had  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  brewer. 
But  how  was  it  that  the  brewers,  if  the 
price  of  malt  was  continually  diminishing, 
were  still  tible  to  keep  up  the  price  of 
beer  ?  The  answer  was  simple.  The 
brewers  possessed  themselves  of  all  the 
public-houses  in  the  metropolis  and  all  over 
the  country;  and  then  they  let  them  to  a 
body  of  tenants  with  whom  they  made 
stipulations  as  to  the  amount  of  profit  they 
were  to  have  on  the  sale  of  beer.  In 
London,  he  believed,  the  amount  of  profit 
per  barrel  was  about  4$.;  and  when  a  man 
had  to  provide  servants,  and  gas,  and  to 
furnish  decent  rooms,  that  was  a  miserably 
small  sum,  but  it  was'  one  which  would 
never  be  accepted  or  submitted  to,  if  the 
licensed  victuallers  did  not  know  they  were 
in  the  brewers'  hands.  In  order  to  increase 
their  profit,  what  the  publicans  did  noto- 
riously was  to  make  the  quantity  of  liquor 
supplied  to  them  into  a  considerably  larger 
quantity — to  adulterate  it  in  short — and 
then  to  sell  it  to  the  public.  What  better 
proof  of  a  monopoly  could  they  have? 
But  there  was  still  another  which  he  would 
mention.  There  was  a  different  class  of 
brewers  from  those  he  had  alluded  to,  who 
manufactured  another  kind  of  beer,  which 
was  sold  in  bottle.  What  was  the  result 
of  that?  Why,  he  knew,  and  they  all 
knew,  that  the  quart  bottle  was  daily  be- 
coming less  a  quart,  and  the  pint  bottle 
becoming  daily  less  a  pint;  and  if  the  re- 
duction went  on  at  the  present  rate,  he 
believed  that  the  quarts  would  soon  be- 
come pints,  and  the  pints  become  medi- 
cine bottles.  In  fact,  that  was  about 
to  be  the  whole  art  of  the  brewing 
trade;  and  the  licensed  retailers  were 
placed  in  this  condition,  that  they  had  to 
choose  either  to  give  full  measure  and 
adulterate  the  liquor  they  sold,  or  to  give 
genuine  liquor  and  sell  it  in  smaller  mea- 
sures. Wiiat  chance  was  there,  then,  of 
the  16d.  finding  its  way  into  the  pocket  of 
the  consumer,  and  what  reason  had  they 
for  supposing  it  would  not  go  to  the 
brewer  ?  None  whatever.  In  fact,  there 
was  only  one  way  by  which  any  reduction 
of  taxation   in  this  respect  could  be  of 


advantage  to  the  consumer,  and  ihat  was 
by  breaking  up  the  brewers'  monopoly. 
That  was  a  difficult  thing  for  the  House  to 
do,  because  that  monopoly  rested  on  pri- 
vate property  and  on  capital  which  they 
could  not  touch;  but,  supposing  they  were 
anxious  to  do  away  whh  it,  let  the  House 
give  up  the  system  of  licensing,  and  let 
any  one  sell  beer,  and  the  monopoly  was 
broken  up.  Until  they  did  so  it  was  folly 
to  talk  of  reducing  an  old  English  bever- 
age in  price;  for,  no  matter  about  the  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  materials,  it  would 
always  remain  at  the  same  price  as  long  as 
they  had  the  same  system.  He  thought 
he  had  proved  there  would  be  no  diminu- 
tion in  the  price  of  malt  liquors.  If  there 
was  no  diminution  in  price  there  could  be 
no  increase  in  consumption,  and  if  there 
was  no  increase  in  consumption  there  would 
be  no  increase  in  the  growth  of  barley; 
and  ttien,  he  asked,  what  would  be  the  suc- 
cess of  the  present  measure  ?  Why,  sim- 
ply to  put  so  much  into  the  pockets  of  the 
brewers.  But  would  not  the  grower  of 
barley  profit  by  the  change  also?  Not 
exactly;  because,  instead  of  an  almost 
absolute  prohibition,  foreign  malt  would 
then  be  admitted  at  just  so  much  protec- 
tive duty  as  would  destroy  the  boast  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  they  had 
adopted  complete  free  trade.  It  would 
also  enable  the  foreigner  to  compete  with 
us;  and  the  result  would  be,  that  while 
they  were  led  to  think  barley  would  be 
raised  in  price  by  this  measure,  because  it 
would  increase  the  demand,  they  would 
find  the  demand  little,  if  at  all,  increased, 
while  they  would,  henceforward,  have  to 
deal  with  a  new  set  of  competitors,  who 
would  make  malt  on  the  Continent^  and, 
unembarrassed  by  the  restrictions  of  the 
Excise,  would  be*able  to  compete  with  our 
home-growers  on  very  favourable  terms. 
In  fact,  so  far  from  increasing  the  price  of 
barley,  the  tendency  of  this  measure  would 
be  to  diminish  it.  He  had  thus  given  his 
reasons  why  he  could  not  on  any  account 
consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax — a 
step  which  would  benefit  neither  consumer 
nor  producer,  but  would  injure  our  revenue 
in  a  most  vital  point,  and  all  merely  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  gentlemen  for  whom  he 
had  a  deep  respect,  but  who  were  certainly 
no  great  objects  of  compassion  at  present. 
He  would  now  take  the  liberty,  if  the 
Committee  would  indulge  him  for  a  few 
moments,  to  make  one  or  two  remarks 
with  respect  to  the  Budget.  Ho  could 
imagine  no  more  vicious  principle  for  a 
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Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  act  upon 
than  that  he  should  purchase  immediate 
popularity  hy  the  remission  of  taxes,  which 
remission  was  not  to  be  immediate,  but  to 
be  put  off  for  some  time  to  come.  That 
was  a  system  of  post  obits — it  was  raising 
money  by  borrowing,  and  then  drawing 
bills  on  futurity  to  pay  it.  Such  was  the 
principle  of  the  Budget.  If  the  malt  tax 
was  to  be  repealed  to  stimulate  some  suf- 
fering interests,  the  sooner  their  sufferings 
ceas^,  that  this  duty  was  removed,  and 
the  consumer  benefited,  the  better,  and 
therefore  he  had  been  much  astonished 
when  he  heard  the  reduction  was  not  to 
come  into  effect  till  the  1 0th  of  October 
next.  At  first  he  supposed  the  reason  for 
that  delay  was,  that  the  right  hon.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  having  an  eye  to 
the  expense  which  would  be  incurred  by 
the  necessity  of  paying  drawback  on  stocks 
of  malt  in  hand,  put  the  reduction  of  duty 
off  till  the  10th  of  October,  and  thus  eco- 
nomised a  large  sum  of  money;  but  ho 
found,  on  going  further,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  after  all  that  delay,  and  after 
sine  months'  notice  to  the  grower  and 
merchant,  still  proposed  to  pay  the  draw- 
back. It  seemed  to  him  a  great  pity  to 
pay  1,000,0002.  sterling  for  this  drawback, 
because  the  only  ground  on  which  it  could 
be  paid  was  that  the  reduction  was  of  pre- 
judice to  a  particular  class;  but  if  the 
change  was  deferred  to  so  distant  a  period 
as  the  10th  of  October,  the  maltster  should 
be  trusted  to  make  provision  for  it,  and 
ought  not  to  be  entitled  to  any  compensa- 
tion on  the  ground  of  injury  to  his  inte- 
rests.  No  doubt,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle  • 
man's  proposition  was  adopted,  there  would 
Ibe  plenty  of  trade  and  speculation  mean- 
time, and  plenty  of  malt  made,  and  the 
1,000,0002.  would  be  spent,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  maltster,  but  with  very  little 
satisfaction  to  the  country;  for  he  asserted 
that  the  money  was  thrown  away,  and  that, 
if  the  maltster  was  told  so  long  beforehand 
of  the  change,  he  would  take  care  to  have 
no  stock  on  hand  to  lose  by.  Malt  did 
not  require  keeping,  and  the  fresher  it  was 
the  better;  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  endeavouring  to  induce  people 
to  accumulate  large  stores  of  malt,  which 
in  the  course  of  summer  might  become 
heated  and  spoiled,  in  order  that  they 
might  get  the  drawback  on  it.  It  was 
evident  the  saving  of  the  drawback  was 
not  the  reason  for  the  delay.  The  reason 
was  indeed  plain  enough.  It  was,  that  no 
part  of  the  loss  by  the  malt  tax  should 
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come  into  the  next  financial  year;  for,  as 
the  Budget  proved,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  not  prepared  for  that  reduction, 
and  therefore  the  new  malt  tax  came  into 
effect  five  days  before  the  commencement 
of  the  financial  year  of  1854.  If  the  malt 
tax  was  to  be  repealed,  let  them  not  put 
it  out  of  the  financial  statement,  and  then 
make  it  out  to  be  a  remission  of  taxation 
on  which  alone  Ministers  could  lay  claim 
to  the  thanks  of  their  supporters,  when  it 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect  just  fifteen 
months  after.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  fact,  gave  the  House  a  double  Budget, 
for  he  not  only  reckoned  up  the  Estimates 
for  1853,  but  called  on  the  House  to  esti- 
mate the  resources  of  the  nation  for  the 
year  1854.  It  was  merely  for  them  to 
take  an  Estimate  for  the  current  year,  and, 
if  they  wanted  instances  of  the  uncertainty 
which  prevailed  on  these  matters,  they 
could  not  find  a  better  than  that  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  said 
some  time  ago  we  might  put  the  surplus 
income  for  the  year  at  400,0002.,  but  now 
he  put  it  at  1,300,000/.  But  that  was 
before  the  general  election.  The  object, 
then,  was  to  make  the  surplus  as  little  as 
possible.  The  object  now  was  to  get  as 
much  out  of  the  free-trade  policy  as  possi- 
ble by  way  of  recouping  the  interest  on  the 
capital  they  said  they  had  lost.  Now  he 
asserted  that  the  Chancellor  of  tho  iTxche- 
quer  had  not  made  out  any  case  at  all  for 
the  surplus  in  1854,  and  he  proved  it  thus : 
The  statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
Dian  was  as  follows:  He  had,  he  said,  a 
surplus  of  1,300,0002.,  and  he  would  gain 
on  the  decreased  expenditure  in  the  Kafir 
war  250,0002.;  on  the  Exchequer  loans, 
400,0002. ;  the  gains  by  the  increase  of  the 
house  and  income  taxes  1,000,0002.;  the 
reduction  of  the  Three-and-a-Quarter  per 
Cents  350,0002.  On  the  other  side  there 
wa9  the  drawback  on  malt,  which  would 
amount  to  1,000,0002.;  the  reduction  of 
the  tea  duties  400,0002.;  the  cost  of 
national  defences  600,0002. ;  Relief  to 
the    shipping    interest    100,0002.  — total 


2,100,0002.,  giving,  in  round  numbers,  a 
surplus  of  400|0002.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  he  begged  to  observe  that  as  to  the 
Estimate  of  250,0002.  to  be  saved  by  tho 
termination  of  the  Kafir  war,  this  was  cer- 
tain— that  the  war  would  terminate  when- 
ever it  was  the  pleasure  of  General  Cath- 
cart  to  say  the  Kafir  war  had  ceased;  but 
the  ruinous  and  miserable  consequences 
to  us  would  not  terminate  because  General 
Cathcart   announced   that   it   was  over. 
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Peace  and  war  were  mere  names  when 
dealing  with  barbarous  enemies,  whom  no 
treaties  oould  bind,  whom  no  force  could 
subdue,  and  who  were  bound  by  no  treaties, 
and  eluded  every  attack  that   might  be 
made  against  them.     He,  for  one,  would 
never  believe  they  were  free  from  the  ex- 
penditure on  account   of  the   Kaiir  war 
until  they  had  withdrawn  all  their  troops 
from  the  colony,  except  such  as  were  ne- 
cessary to  furnish  our  posts  at  Cape  Town, 
and  handed  over  the  country  to  the  inha- 
bitants, with  free  constitutions  and  the  full 
management  of  their  own  affairs,    with 
ample  armaments  and  munitions  of  war  to 
defend  themselves.     As  to  the  Exchequer 
loans,  they  appeared  to  him  to  stand  in 
this  way :  They  had  borrowed  money  on 
Exchequer  Bills  to  lend  again,  and  when 
they  were  disposed  of,  fresh  Exchequer 
Bills  were  issued  for  a  certain  time,  and 
the  money  so  borrowed  the  Government 
continued  to  lend  on  very  good  account, 
and  made  a  very  good  thing  of  the  trans- 
action*     Notwithstanding  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  promised  that  be  would  answer 
the  objections  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of   Oxford  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone), he  (Mr.  Lowe)  could  by  no  means 
admit  that  the  measure  proposed  by  Go- 
rernment  was  any  necessary  and  legitimate 
financial  operation.     Let  them  take  a  case 
by  way  of  familiar  illustration.     Suppose 
that  to-morrow  a  gentleman,  having  a  large 
quantity  of  land,  a  large  family,  and  no 
ready  money  —  no  impossible  conjecture, 
had  an   opportunity  of  putting  a  son  to 
great  advantage  in  business,  and  in  order 
to  raise  the  necessary  sum  mortgaged  a 
part  of  his  estate  for  6,000if.,  and  that 
the  son,   becoming  prosperous,  sent  con- 
tinually instalments  to  his  father  of  the 
money  he  had  borrowed ;   would  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  say  that  the  owner  of  the 
land  was  acting  as  the  father  of  a  family, 
or  as  a  man  of  common  sense,  if  he  took 
those  instalments  and  spent  them  as  he 
received  them  as  part  of  his  income,  in« 
stead  of  doing  his  duty  and  carrying  them 
to  the  current  account  against  the  mort- 
gage on  his  land  ?      Well,  that  was  the 
case  of  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commission; 
and  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  got  up 
to  answer  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the 
Uuiversity  of  Oxford,  he  hoped  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  would  not  think  it  beneath 
him  to  answer  the  case  put  by  so  insignifi- 
cant a  person  as  he  (Mr.  Lowe)  was.     IIo 
passed  now  to  the  next  y^r,  for  in  order 
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to   estimate  the  present  Budget  rightly, 
they  must  look  to  the  state  of  income  in 
1854-5  as  well  as  in  1853-4.      They  were 
called  on,  in  fact,   to  exercise  a  double 
amount  of  the   sagacity  every  House  of 
Commons  and  every  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer exercised  on  the  Estimates,  be- 
cause they  had  to  found   possibilities  on 
possibilities,  to  place  conjecture  on  conjee* 
ture,  and  to  form  Estimates  on  Estimates. 
One  of  the  things  to  be  assumed  was,  that 
if  the  malt  tax  was  repealed  they  would 
hava  a  surplus,  and  that  the  financial  year 
1854  would  terminate  as  the  previous  year 
had  done.    Unless  that  House  was  satisfied 
that  was  the  case,  they  would  not  be  justi- 
fied, in  t£e  present  state  of  the  country, 
in  touching  one  shillhig  of  a  tax  so  certain 
and -remunerative  as  the  malt  tax.     How 
could  they  foretell  the  events  of  1853, 1854, 
or  1855?— how  oould  they  tell  what  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  might  arise  in  the 
interval,  or  venture  to  say  that  all  would 
go  on  as  it  had  done  hitherto  with  this 
country,  that  we  would  hold  to  the  same 
course  of  trade,  of  foreign  and  colonial  po- 
licy, and  that  we  ought  to  go  speculating 
on  speculations  of  this  kind  ?     The  right 
hon.   Gentleman  was  bound  to  show  some 
reason  why  he  assumed  that  there  was  to 
be  the  same  surplus  in  1854  as  in  1853. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man speculating.     No.     His  speculations 
were  most  interesting;  but  what  he  ob- 
jected to  was  that  that  House  was  called 
on  to  act  as  if  speculations  were  realities, 
and  that  on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
statement  they  were  to  assume  a  surplus 
existed    as    if    they    had    already    got 
it.     He  would  put  this  case :    Suppose  he 
had  a  ship  on  a  voyage  home  with  a  cer- 
tain cargo,  the  profits  upon  which  he  knew; 
and  suppose  also,  in  order  to  complete  the 
parallel,  that  that  ship  was  not  insured — 
because,  although  we  could  insure  ships, 
we  could  not  insure  the  success  of  Govern^ 
ments,  or  Goveiiiment  measures — would  it 
be  a  legitimate  thing  for  him  to  presume 
upon  those  profits  before  the  arrival  of  the 
ship,  and  to  draw  bills  against  them  ?   But, 
supposing  he  were  to  go  further,  and  to 
assume    not    only   that    the  ship  would 
get  safe  home  wi^  those  profits,  but  that 
he  should  afterwards  send  her  somewhere 
else,  and  that  she  should  bring  homo  an- 
other cargo  and  other  profits,  and  suppose 
he  were  to  speculate  upon  those  profits 
also;    why,   everybody,   in   such   a  case, 
would  say  that  he  had  lost  sight  of,  and 
departed  from,  all  legitimate   morcantilo 
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transactions ;    that  he  was  a  dreamer  in- 
stead of  a  practical  man  of  business;  and 
that  he   had  substituted  the  reveries  of 
Alnaschar  with  his  basket  of  glass  for  any- 
thing like  sound  financial  considerations. 
Tet  that  was  the  course  proposed  bjr  the 
right   hon.    Gentleman.       His    first    as- 
sumption in  the  contemplated  surplus  of 
1,350,0002.   was,  that  the  whole  of  the 
450,0002.  would  be  saved  from   the  ex- 
penses of  the  Kafir  war,  although  we  had 
nothing  to  induce  us  to  suppose  that  that 
expenditure  would  come  to  an  end.      The 
probabilities  upon  which  we  were  called 
upon  to  act  were,  that   we   should  have 
first  a  surplus  of  1,350,0002.;  and,  second- 
ly, that  we  should  have  no  more  trouble 
from  the  Kafir  war  ;    but  if  unfortunately 
those  two  expectations  were  not  realised, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  leave  the 
country  in  a  deficit  of  1,400,0002.,  and 
that  would  be  the  result  of  his  improvi- 
dence in  dealing  with  our  national  finances. 
The  result  of  all  was  this,  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  malt  tax  was  not  to  come  into 
practical  effect  upon  the  revenue  till  the 
financial  year  beginning  in  April,  1854; 
and  the  loss  it  would  occasion  was  esti- 
mated at  1,700,0002.;    to  meet  which  no 
other  provision  was  to  be  made  except  the 
assumption  that  there  would  be  a  snrplus 
of  1,800,0002.      Why,  it  was  very  easy  to 
take  off  taxes  upon  that  principle.      He 
had  one  word  to  offer  with  regard  to  his 
constituents,  who  felt  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  house  tax  very 
acutely.      In   1841,  an  Act  was  passed 
which  exempted  all  houses  in  Kiddermin- 
ster under  102.  rent  per  annum  from  the 
payment  of  any  rates  and  taxes  whatever; 
and  houses  above  102.  had  to  pay  42.  of 
local  taxes  a  year.     This  gave  a  great  en- 
couragement to  parties  to  seek  houses  un- 
der 102.  rent;    and  if  to  the  42.  of  local 
rates  was  to  be  added  the  burden  of  this 
bouse  tax,  it  was  most  seriously  to  be  ap- 
prehended that  a  very  large  disfranchise- 
ment would  take  place.     The  real  state  of 
the  Budget  amounted  to  this :    that  it  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  extent 
of  something  like  1,200,0002.  by  there- 
mission  of  the  tea  duties  and  the  light 
dues,  and  by  the  increase  to  the  national 
defences — with  all  of  which  nobody  quar- 
relled— while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  only 
imposed  1,000,0002.  in  the  shape  of  house 
tax ;  and  for  the  rest,  to  meet  the  loss  of 
half  the  malt  tax,  it  trusted  entirely  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents.      Now  he,   for 
ono,  refused  to  be  led  into  that  line  of 
Mr.  Lowe 


recklessness.  He  was  satisfied  that  if  in 
such  a  year  as  the  present — a  year  of  un- 
exampled and  glorious  prosperity  beyond 
all  imagination — the  nation  was  not  honest 
enough  to  meet  its  obligations,  it  was  not 
likely  to  meet  them  in  harder  times.  If 
they  began  by  borrowing  money — for  the 
proposition  with  regard  to  the  Exchequer 
loail  amounted  to  this — they  would  set  an 
example  to  future  Parliaments  of  reduc- 
ing taxes  like  the  malt  tax,  although  the 
people  were  never  so  well  able  to  bear 
them ;  and  that  example  future  Parliaments 
would  either  follow  or  they  would  not.  If 
they  followed  it  they  would  in  a  very  short 
time  wreck  and  ruin  the  finances  of  the 
country,  shipwreck  its  credit,  and  reduce 
us  to  the  level  of  a  third-rate  Power,  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  If 
they  did  not  follow  it,  then  they  would 
hold  them  up  to  scorn  and  disgrace  as  the 
most  reckless  and  improvident  stewards  of 
the  public  money  that  ever  dishonoured  the 
name  of  a  Parliament. 

Mr.  a.  mills  said,  he  unshed  to  ex- 
press the  strong  feelings  which  he  knew 
his  constituents  entertained  respecting  the 
proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the 
house  tax.  He  had  heard  it  said,  that 
taxes  might  safely  be  imposed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  Parliament  which  it  would 
be  impracticable  or  impolitic  to  impose  on 
the  eve  of  a  dissolution.  But  he  thought  it 
mattered  very  little  whether  hon.  Gentlemen 
were  to  meet  their  constituents  to-morrow 
or  five  years  hence — ^tho  chief  consideration 
for  them  was  whether  they  were  dealing  out 
substantial  justice  to  their  constituents  or 
not.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  on 
this  subject  with  many  of  those  with  whom 
he  ordinarily  agreed.  In  his  opinion  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  acting  unwisely  in  accompanying  the 
reduction  of  one  tax  with  the  extension, 
in  a  double  shape,  of  another.  Indeed,  he 
did  not  see  the  necessity  for  a  reduction  of 
the  malt  tax,  which  was  not  called  for,  or 
agitated  for  even  by  the  agricultural  classes. 
He  was  not  prepared,  in  order  to  the  remis- 
sion of  that  tax,  to  support  an  aggravation 
of  taxation  which  he  believed  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  country  did  not  warrant,  and 
which  aggravation  was  alike  unnecessary, 
impolitic,  and  unjust.  If  any  amendment 
were  to  be  moved,  negativing  the  increase 
of  the  house  tax,  but  affirming  the  ex- 
tension of  its  area,  he  would  be  prepared, 
in  no  hostile  spirit  to  the  Government,  to 
support  it.     He  knew  that  middle  courses 
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were  seldom  popular,  but  lie  could  only 
say  such  were  his  views.  But  though  he 
had  the  misfortune  of  differing  from  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  this  question,  he 
eould  not  help  asking  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  who 
objected  to  the  extension  of  this  tax,  as 
a  measure  of  disfranchisement,  what  bo- 
came  of  that  longing  for  political  power 
of  which  we  had  heard  so  much,  if  Eng- 
lishmen were  prepared  to  forfeit  their  pri- 
Tileges  for  such  a  small  consideration 
as  this?  He  could  not  believe  so  ill  of 
his  countrymen,  though  unfortunately  for 
those  who  said  that  the  people  of  this 
country  desired  an  extension  of  the  suf- 
^ge,  that  opinion  was  not  borne  out  by 
facts;  for  a  very  popular  Review,  which 
certainly  did  not  write  in  the  interest  of 
what  was  called  the  country  party,  had 
told  them  recently  that  out  of  500,000 
electors  in  the  country,  there  were  not 
more  than  300,000  who  exercised  the  fran- 
chise at  the  last  election.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  East  Surrey  (Mr.  Locke  King)  had 
given  notice  of  a  Motion  for  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  that  very  class  of  men 
to  whom  it  was  proposed  by  the  Resolution 
then  before  the  Committee  to  extend  the 
burden  of  taxation.  He  (Mr.  Mills)  con- 
fessed, if  that  measure  was  submitted  to 
the  House — the  effect  of  which  would  be 
to  grant  the  suffrage  to  that  very  class 
who  now  sought  to  avoid  contributing  to 
the  public  burdens — ^he  could  not  see  with 
what  grace  or  propriety  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  should  refuse  the  extension  of 
the  house  tax  could  listen  to  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Surrey.  He 
had  no  doubt  there  were  some  hon. 
Members  who  thought  that  what  he  (Mr. 
Mills)  said  was  unconservative.  For  his 
part,  he  had  seen  enough  of  the  work- 
ing of  popular  institutions  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
to  be  convinced  that  the  larger  the  number 
of  those  who  by  direct  contributions  to 
public  burdens  had  earned  their  title  to  the 
^  suffrage,  the  greater  was  the  security  for 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  He 
regretted  it^fould  not  be  in  his  power  to 
support  the  proposition  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  as  it  stood,  and  he  trusted  that 
some  reconstruction  of  this  portion  of  the 
Budget  would  take  place.  He  hoped  that 
by  such  a  timely  reconstruction  the  re- 
venue might  be  saved  from  what  he  con- 
sidered would  be  a  very  serious  and  un- 
called-for sacrifice — the  reduction  of  the 
malt  tax — a  measure  which,  he  believed, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
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was  uncalled  for;  a  measure  with  regard  to 
which  very  gi-eat  diversity  of  opinion  ex- 
isted, even  among  the  agricultural  classes 
themselves,  and  other  classes  who  were 
supposed  to  be  benefited  by  it;  and  by 
which  very  little  popularity,  and,  what  was 
of  more  importance,  very  little  substantial 
advantage  to  the  country,  would  be  gained. 
For  these  reasons  he  would  not  be  a  party 
to  the  sacrifice  of  so  large  a  sum,  when  it 
could  not  be  gained  without  the  imposition 
or  the  duplication  of  a  tax  which,  he  be- 
lieved, would  press  very  severely  upon  cer- 
tain classes  in  this  country  who  had  hitherto 
been  exempt  from  both  the  house  tax 
and  the  income  tax ;  and  it  was  therefore 
impossible  for  him  to  support  the  proposi- 
tion as  it  now  stood.  He  would,  at  the  same 
time,  say  he  did  believe  the  imputations 
cast  on  the  Government  with  respect  to  their 
motives  in  bringing  forward  this  proposition 
were  wholly  unfounded.  He  could  not  say 
that  it  appeared  to  him  any  case  had  been 
made  out  for  those  imputations.  He  knew 
it  had  been  said  this  measure  would  become 
a  question  of  town  against  country  and 
country  against  town.  That  might  be  so; 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
(Mr.  Cobden)  might  look  to  that  result. 
That  hon.  Member  had  told  them  that  they 
would  again  be  involved  in  a  long  and  dis- 
astrous contest — longer  and  more  disas- 
trous than  any  they  had  yet  been  engaged 
in.  Very  possibly  it  might  be  so,  and  he 
(Mr.  Mills)  might  congratulate  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  upon  that 
circumstance;  that  hon.  Member  knew  that 
free  trade  was  no  longer  in  danger;  he 
knew  also  that  another  trade  in  which  he 
was  deeply  interested — the  trade  of  agita- 
tion— was  not  in  danger,  and  he  would 
have  an  opportunity  now  of  agitating,  and, 
as  he  (Mr.  Mills)  trusted,  unsuccessfully,  for 
a  reversal  of  those  principles  on  which  tho 
Government  founded  this  proposition. 

Mr.  BASS  said,  that,  after  the  elo- 
quent and  able  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kidderminster  (Mr. 
Lowe),  so  severely  censuring  as  it  did  tho 
class  of  tradesmen  to  which  he  belonged, 
the  Committee  would  not  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised if  he  wished  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  He  would  attempt  to 
unravel  some — he '  could  not  hope  per- 
haps to  unravel  all  —  of  the  mysteries 
with  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man enveloped  the  question  of  the  malt 
tax.  The  lion,  and  learned  Gentleman 
talked  of  the  monopoly  of  the  brewers. 
Now,  ho  (Mr.  Bass)  always  thought  that 
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the  phrase  "monopolj"' meant  a  power 
conceded  to  a  limited  number  of  persons, 
and  withheld  from  all  others;  but  there 
was  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  himself  from 
becoming  a  brewer  to-morrow;  and  if  he 
would  only  direct  to  the  business  the  same 
eminent  talents  which  he  had  exhibited 
that  night,  he  (Mr.  Bass)  had  no  doubt  he 
would  prove  as  successful  in  it  as  some 
others  whom  he  had  in  his  eye.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  could  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  borrowing  capital,  especially  after 
the  description  he  had  given  of  the  profits 
of  the  brewing  trade.  The  hon«  and  learns 
ed  Gentleman  had  also  adverted  to  the 
licensing  system.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Bass) 
was  not  there  to  speak  in  favour  of  that 
system;  but  what  he  did  say  was  that  the 
brewers  had  no  part  in  creating  the  licen- 
sing system,  and  as  far  as  he  himself  was 
personally  concerned  he  would  not  care 
how  soon  that  system  was  abrogated,  for 
he  was  not  in  possession  of  a  single  house 
in  London,  although  he  sent  to  it  close 
upon  100,000  barrels  a  year.  He,  conse- 
quently, was  not  one  of  the  monopolists 
described  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. When  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man talked  of  the  enormous  capital  re- 
quired  to  commence  the  brewing  trade, 
he  would  tell  him  that  he  (Mr.  Bass) 
found  men  competing  with  him,  and 
successfully,  too,  who  had  no  more  than 
1,0002.  or  2,000{.  as  well  as  those  who 
had  more  than  a  million.  The  fact  was 
there  was  no  monopoly — all  that  was 
wanted  was  industry,  and  superior  skill  in 
the  application  of  large  sums  of  money. 
Why,  they  might  as  well  say  that  the 
tight  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  had  got  a  rnono^ 
poly  because  he  had  more  brains  than 
many  of  them.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  most  judiciously  and  wisely  de- 
ferred  commencing  the  reduction  of  the 
malt  duty  till  the  10th  of  October,  be- 
cause, if  he  had  reduced  it  at  once,  he 
would  not  only  have  disturbed  the  whole 
calculations  of  the  present  year,  but  have 
thrown  the  whole  malting  and  brewing 
trade  into  confusion.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  (Mr.  Lowe)  evidently  did 
not  understand  either  malting  or  brewing; 
and  when  he  talked  of-  brewing  fresh  beer 
with  fresh  malt,  he  could  only  say  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  much 
better  acquainted  with  other  matters  than 
with  that  part  of  his  (Mr.  Bass's)  trade. 
He  would  inform  him,  before  he  made  an- 
other speech  on  this  subject,  that  there 
Mr,  Bass 


was  a  malting  season,  which  began  about 
the  1st  of  October,  and  ended  about  the 
Ist  of  May;  and  from  the  1st  of  May  to 
the  1st  of  October  there  was  a  general 
cessation  in  the  process  of  malting.  A 
brewer  must  begin  brewing  with  a  stock 
of  malt  amounting  to  very  near  one-thii*d 
of  his  annual  consumption;  and  how  could 
he  do  that  unless  he  was  allowed  to  have  a 
stock  of  malt  on  hand  ?  He  could  assure 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  therefore, 
that  as  to  brewing  fresh  beer  with  fresh 
malt,  it  was  altogether  out  of  the  question 
and  impossible.'  But  turning  to  the  gene- 
ral question  of  the  removal  of  the  malt 
tax,  he  (Mr.  Bass)  last  year  had  the  ho- 
nour of  submitting  to  that  House  this  very 
proposition  to  remit  half  the  tax  upon  malt, 
believing  that  it  would  be,  as  he  still  be- 
lieved, most  advantageous  to  the  country, 
that  it  would  be  of  considerable  benefit  to 
the  producer  of  barley,  of  much  advantage 
to  the  consumer  of  beer,  and  that  it  would 
entail  very  little  loss,  ultimately,  to  the 
revenue.  On  that  occasion,  however,  his 
proposition  did  not  receive  the  support  of 
more  than  thirty-one  hon.  Members,  and 
among  its  friends  he  did  not  find  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  or  any  of  his  present  Col- 
leagues. Let  them  look  at  the  reason  of 
the  thing.  Were  they  to  say,  "  We  must 
remit  every  duty  on  foreign  articles;  but 
we  shall  obstinately  retain  every  tax  upon 
our  own  produce  V*  But  it  was  said  that 
the  malt  tax  involved  5,000,0002.  of  our 
revenue;  and  that  that  was  too  large  a 
sum  to  deal  with  in  the  way  of  reduction. 
Well,  he  admitted  the  force  of  that  argu- 
ment; and  therefore  it  was  that  he  had 
thought  that  they  should  begin  by  degrees, 
taking  off  one-hidf  at  first,  which  would  by 
no  means  cause  a  loss  of  one-half  to  the 
revenue;  and  then,  if  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  at  some  future  time  enabled  them 
to  repeal  the  remaining  half,  it  would  be 
for  Parliament  in  its  wisdom  to  take  that 
step^  But  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
former  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir 
C.  Wood),  the  other  night  argued  that  to 
remit  the  duty  would  be  useless,  for  it 
would  not  increase  the  consumption  of 
malt;  and  he  said  that  there  had  been  no 
corresponding  increase  in  the  consumption 
when  the  beer  duty  was  removed  in  the 
year  1830.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Bass)  thought 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  mistaken  in 
this.  True  there  was  no  immediate  in- 
crease after  the  year  1830,  because  wo 
had  two  bad  harvests  at  that  period; 
but    in    the    year    1836|    the    quantity 
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had  increased  prodigiouBlj.  He  believed 
that,  in  ronnd  numbers,  the  consump- 
tion,  which  in  1830  was  3,500,000  quar- 
ters,  had  risen '  to  considerablj  more 
than  5,000,000  quarters.  He  thought 
that  ought  to  have  satisfied  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  But  then  thej  were  told  that 
Mr.  Barclay,  the  largest  brewer  in  the 
world,  had  stated,  in  his  evidence  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  take  off  the  malt  duty; 
and  it  was  also  said  that  Mr.  Taylor — who 
was  Mr.  Barclay's  maltster,  by-the-by — 
had  stated  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 
Yet  the  hon.  Member  for  Wakefield  (Mr. 
Sandars) — himself  an  eminent  maltster — 
had,  the  other  night,  countenanced  the 
idea  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  would 
all  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  great  brew- 
ers; and  still  the  hon.  Gentleman  said  he 
would  vote  for  this  Budget,  although  he 
had  opposed  his  (Mr.  Bass's)  proposal  last 
year.  But  he  would  ask,  what  became  of 
the  charge  of  rapacity  against  the  brew- 
ers ?  It  was  said  that  this  measure  would 
distribute  2,500,000^  among  the  brewers; 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  aU 
to  a  man  against  it.  Surely  the  brewers — 
men  who  had  made  large  fortunes — ought 
to  be  allowed  credit  for  some  sagacity — or 
cunning,  as  hon.  Gentlemen  would  perhaps 
call  it;  and  if  they  were  so  rapacious  as 
was  alleged,  how  was  it  that  they  were  op- 
posed to  a  reduction  which  it  was  said 
would  swell  their  profits  so  enormously  ? 
But  it  was  said  they  had  not  made  re- 
ductions in  the  price  of  beer  when  there 
had  been  considerable  reductions  in  the 
price  of  barley.  That  was  perfectly  true. 
For  twenty  years,  or  nearly,  since  the 
last  adjustment  of  the  prices  of  beer, 
the  price  of  barley  had  been  remark- 
ably uniform ;  and  he  bad  once  be- 
fore explained  to  that  House  how  it  was 
that  in  ^an  article  divided  so  minutely  it 
was  inconvenient  to  have  frequent  altera- 
tions in  price,  and  that  it  became  almost 
an  agreement  between  the  brewers  and 
publicans  that  there  should  not  be  sudden 
and  freqtient  changes.  ["  Hear,  hear  ! "] 
He  hoped  that  the  Committee  would  be 
good  enough  to  hear  him  out.  Since  the 
establishment  of  ft-ee  trade,  it  was  true 
that  there  had  been  a  steady  and  perma- 
nennt  reduction  in  the  price  of  barley  up 
to  the  present  year.  In  the  present  year 
the  brewers  were  paying  considerably  more 
than  the  average  prices  of  the  last  thirty 
years;  l)ut  up  to  the  present  year  there 
had  been  a  considerable  and  an  important 


reduction,  and  no  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  price  of  beer.  Now,  he  explained 
to  the  House  last  year,  and  he  now  re- 
peated it,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  make 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  beer,  on  account 
merely  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
barley.  But  if  they  added  to  the  reduc« 
tion  in  the  price  of  barley  the  proposed  re- 
duction of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  duty 
on  malt,  he  said  emphatically  not  only 
would  the  consumer  of  beer  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  reduction  in  the  malt  tax^ 
but  he  would  get,  in  addition  thereto,  that 
reduction  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
price  of  barley,  which  the  brewers  and  the 
maltsters  owed  to  the  publio  at  large^ 
[Laughter,]  He  repeated,  that  he  believed 
whenever  they  made  this  reduction  in  the 
malt  tax,  that  the  brewers  would  not  only 
make  commensurate  reduction  to  the  puh- 
lic,  but  would  also  make  a  further  hand- 
some reduction  for  the  reduced  price  of 
barley.  An  hon.  Gentleman  below  him 
asked,  what  would  the  reduction  of  half 
the  duty  on  malt  amount  to  ?  He  (Mr. 
Buss)  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  his  com- 
putation, and  he  was  sure  there  were  many 
who  would  not  refuse  to  be  guided  by 
him.  He  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  re- 
duction of  from  4«.  to  6f .  a  barrel,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  beer.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  would  understand  that  light 
beer  would  not  be-  capable  of  as  large  a 
reduction  as  strong  beer;  therefore  it  would 
be  quite  unreasonable  to  expect  as  large  a 
reduction  in  pale  ale  as  in  other  descrip- 
tions of  beer.  Still  he  undertook  to  give 
that  opinion,  that  there  ought  to  be  reduc- 
tion of  from  is»  to  6#.  a  barrel  on  the  price 
of  beer,  according  to  its  strength.  Re- 
member, the  brewer  had,  or  ought  to  have, 
a  profit  on  the  capital  which  he  employed 
in  his  trade,  and  there  would  be  not  only 
the  reduction  in  the  duty,  but  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  capital  which  would  be  no 
longer  required  to  conduct  the  business  on 
the  same  scale.  Enabling  the  trade  to  be 
conducted  with  a  smaller  capital  would  in- 
vite more  competition,  and  this  the  brewers 
must  expect.  He  might  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to 
the  bugbear  of  foreign  malt.  He  would  un- 
dertake to  say,  that  if  the  British  manufac- 
turers only  had  a  fair  chance — that  was  to 
say,  if  the  foreigners  would  reduce  their  duty, 
they  would  supply  the  foreign  market  with 
malt  instead  of  the  foreigner  supplying  us. 
What  inducement  could  our  brewers  have 
to  take  the  foreigners'  malH>  AVhy,  the 
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manufacture  of  malt  was  an  operation  of 
80  much  nicety  and  importance  that  the 
principal  brewers  of  this  country  would  not 
trust  the  maltsters  to  make  malt  for  them 
— they  made  their  own  malt.  He  begged 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  understand, 
that  in  order  to  be  a  successful  brewer  you 
must  understand  the  maltster's  trade  too. 
It  was  not  every  sort  of  malt  that  would 
produce  a  really  valuable  quality  of  beer; 
it  was  not  the  foreigner  who  could  supply 
an  article  that  could  be  trusted  to  produce 
a  desired  quality  of  beer.  What  induce- 
ment had  British  manufacturers  to  go  to 
the  foreigner  when  they  could  make  their 
malt  cheaper  than  he  could,  and,  as  he 
(Mr.  Bass)  undertook  to  say,  make  it  bet- 
ter too?  With  respect  to  keeping  malt 
in  the  winter,  there  were  very  few  coun- 
tries in  which  it  could  be  done,  and  none 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  so  favourable 
to  the  production  of  malt  as  this  country. 
For  that  purpose  a  mild  and  moist  climate 
was  required;  with  a  very  severe  degree  of 
frost  they  could  not  make  malt,  and  when 
that  occurred  in  this  country  the  process 
was  interrupted.  He  could  not  think  that 
the  countries  on  the  Baltic  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe  could  make  an  article  equal  to 
that  used  by  the  English  brewer,  and 
never  would  he  believe,  till  he  saw  it, 
that  a  single  bushel  of  malt  could  be 
brought  into  this  country  which  would 
injure  our  manufacturers  by  foreign  com- 
petition. As  to  the  production  of  foreign 
barley,  he  believed  the  difficulties  arising 
on  that  head  were  greatly  overrated. 
He  knew  that  at  times  very  large  quanti- 
ties of  foreign  barley  might  be  introduced 
into  this  country.  As  much  as  1,600,000 
quarters  had  been  imported  in  1849,  but 
of  that  quantity  not  one-fourth  was  fit  for 
malting,  the  rest  being  used  for  the 
purpose  of  distillation  or  fattening  cattle, 
as  well  as  for  human  food.  He  had  ascer- 
tained on  careful  inquiry,  that,  going  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  there  was 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring,  on  all 
the  large  quantity  produced,  more  than 
200,000  quarters  of  fine  malting  barley. 
What  was  that  in  comparison  with  the 
5,000,000  quarters  we  used?  Evidently 
it  would  have  but  little  eflPect  on  prices. 
In  1850  the  quantity  we  imported  fell  off 
to  1,100,000  or  1,200.000  quarters;  in 
the  following  year  it  fell  to  800.000,  and 
during  the  year  ending  the  10th  October 
last — for  this  information  he  was  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade — it 
Mr,  Bass 


was  under  600,000  or  thereabouts.  The 
Committee  would  not  fail  to  observe  that 
this  decline  in  the  importation  of  foreign 
barley — this  diminution  of  competition  with 
our  English  barley-growers,  had  taken 
place  not  with  such  a  reduction  of  price  as 
might  reasonably  account  for  it,  but  with 
a  very  great  and  serious  advance  of  price. 
The  price  in  1849  was  23s.  a  qillirter, 
next  year  it  was  23s.  2d.,  in  the  year  after 
it  was  24$.,  and  at  the  present  moment 
the  average  price  was  upwards  of  30s. 
He  was  paying  for  fine  barley  36*.  a 
quarter,  and  could  not  get  a  supply  from 
abroad,  yet  they  had  had  fine  harvests  in 
the  barley  countries,  excepting  France, 
whilst  the  borley  harvest  in  this  country 
had  been  very  indifferent,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  it  having  been  damaged. 
He  could  not  meet  with  a  single  sample  of 
what  was  called  bright  barley  in  this 
country  ;  indeed,  they  were  using  it 
abroad,  for  foreign  brewers  were  beginning 
to  compete  with  our  own  for  the  finest 
qualities  of  foreign  barley.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  asked,  why  meddle  with  a  part 
of  the  farming  business  that  was  so  pro- 
fitable, for  sheep  were  best  reared  and 
fattened  on  barley  soils?  He  (Mr.  Bass) 
said,  the  more  you  extend  the  trade,  the 
more  good  you  did  the  farmer.  With 
regard  to  the  hop  tax,  he  could  not  but 
hope  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  listen 
to  the  representations  addressed  to  him 
from  so  many  quarters,  and  give  up  an 
impost  against  which  there  were  such 
grave  objections.  They  had  heard  a  great 
deal  about  fattening  cattle  with  malt.  He 
had  attempted  that  himself,  and  the  ques- 
tion had  been  examined,  at  the  instance 
of  Government,  by  some  of  the  best  and 
most  competent  authorities  in  the  country, 
the  Messrs.  Thomson  of  Glasgow,  whose 
opinion  was  that  it  was  not  a  profitable 
mode.  There  was,  however,  no  hindrance 
to  feeding  cattle  on  malt  at  present ;  the 
only  point  at  which  the  Excise  stopped 
you,  was  in  taking  it  on  the  kiln,  and  he 
maintained  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  do 
so,  but  was  in  fact  a  hindrance  and  a  loss. 
Considering  the  indulgence  which  the 
Committee  had  extended  to  him,  he  should 
not  intrude  further  on  their  patience,  or 
say  a  word  more  on  the  other  interesting 
topics  with  which  the  Budget  was  fraught. 
Lord  ADOLPHUS  VANE  said,  he  felt 
that  after  the  eloquent  and  and  lucid  state- 
ment made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  intro- 
ducing the  Ministerial  measures,  he  need 
say  very  little  to  justify  to  the  constituents 
who  had  returned  him  to  Parliament  the 
Yote  he  was  ahout  to  give  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  had  heard  an  hon.  Member 
who  represented  a  borough,  assign  as  a 
reason  for  not  supporting  the  measures  of 
the  Government  the  unpopularity  he  should 
incur  by  so  doing;  but  he  (Lord  A.  Vane) 
fearlessly  said  that  unpopularity,  if  he  were 
doomed  to  encounter  it,  would  not  prevent 
him  from  giving  a  vote  in  favour  of  mea- 
sures which  he  conscientiously  felt  to  be 
devised  in  equity  and  based  upon  justice.  If 
he  understood  the  policy  of  past  years  it  was 
that  indirect  taxation,  which  pressed  on  the 
essential  articles  of  consumption  among 
the  poorer  classes  should  be  removed,  and 
direct  taxation  be  imposed  instead,  not  ex- 
empting any  classes  who  were  in  a  social 
position  that  enabled  them  to  bear  their 
due  share  of  the -public  burdens.  Now  he 
conceived  that  the  measures  brought  for- 
ward by  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  approved  of  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  did  embrace  those  de- 
sirable objects.  Respecting  the  proposed 
increase  of  the  house  tax,  he  confessed 
he  saw  no  reason  why  lOL  householders 
should  be  exempted,  as  they  now  were. 
At  present  many  a  man  who  was  subjected 
to  very  hard  work  by  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession or  occupation  paid  as  much  as  lOL 
a  year  on  account  of  income  tax.  He  saw 
no  reason  why  such  a  man  should  be  obliged 
to  pay  a  larger  quota  of  taxation  than  was 
fair,  while  a  man  who  had  140^.  a  year  of 
income  was  entirely  exempted,  and  the 
labourer  in  the  field  was  paying  a  larger 
share  by  indirect  taxation  on  all  articles  of 
consumption  in  consequence  of  this  exemp- 
tion. The  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  told  them  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  vindicate  his  4)roposal  regarding 
the  house  tax  on  grounds  of  justice  and 
expediency,  and  he  had  heard  another 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  lately  filled  that 
office  state,  on  Friday  night,  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  house  tax 
should  not  be  extended.  He  (Lord  A. 
Vane)  considered  that  those  authorities 
quite  justified  him  in  voting  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  house  tax,  and  he  could  not 
imagine  a  fairer  extension  of  it  than  that 
men  should  be  assessed  who  occupied  pro- 
perty which  entitled  them  to  vote  at  elec- 
tions for  Members  of  that  Houso  which 
had  the  control  over  the  supplies  of  the 
country.     In  reference  to  the  duplication 


I  of  the  tax,  he  considered  that  the  measure 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
but  the  supplement  of  that  brought  for- 
ward by  the  late  Government.  Either  tax 
was  just,  and  therefore  the  Government 
ought  to  obtain  a  fair  quota  from  each,  or 
it  should  be  removed  altogether.  He  did 
not  think  they  obtained  that  quota  now  in 
the  case  of  tho  house  tax,  and  therefore 
he  should  have  no  hesitation  in  supporting 
both  its  extension  and  duplication.  If  he 
incurred  unpopularity,  he  could  say  to  his 
constituents  that  his  vote  was  an  honest 
one,  and  that  if  he  voted  for  taxing  classes 
who  were  hitherto  exempted,  it  was  in 
order  to  benefit  the  poor  of  the  country. 
Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House  could 
corroborate  him  in  saying  that  the  great 
difficulty  they  had  to  encounter  at  the  late 
election,  was,  that  their  opponents  conti- 
nually impressed  on  the  people  that  they 
were  the  only  men  who  would  secure  cheap- 
ness, and  that  they  would  pour  blessings 
from  that  exhaustless  cornucopia  of  free 
trade  of  which  they  were  the  sole  pes- 
'  sessors.  He  believed  that  the  measures 
brought  forward  by  the  Government  would 
give  the  country  plenty  in  earnest,  and 
therefore  he  gave  them  his  hearty  support. 
No  one  would  pretend  that  a  reduction  of 
half  the  malt  tax  would  not  very  much 
diminish  the  price  of  beer,  and  that  the 
remission  of  the  tax  on  tea  would  not  be 
an  immense  benefit  to  the  poorer  classes. 
He  had  great  satisfaction  also  in  support- 
ing the  system  first  Ministerially  enunciated 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  recognising  the  truth 
that  incomes  which  were  precarious,  inas« 
much  as  they  depended  on  health,  were 
not  to  be  taxed  in  the  same  proportion  as 
those  derived  from  realised  property.  He 
thought  that  a  fair  principle,  and  was  per- 
suaded that  the  popularity  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  reap  from  this  part  of  his 
plan,  would  far  overbalance  any  unpopula- 
rity he  might  incur  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased houso  tax.  He  would  beg  to  ob- 
serve that  some  hon.  Members  held  lan- 
guage on  the  subject,  which,  in  fact,  offer« 
ed  a  premium  to  householders  to  agitate 
against  the  tax.  It  was  by  no  means  a 
difficult  thing  to  head  a  popular  crusade 
against  any  tax,  and  if  Members  went  and 
addressed  battalions  of  householders,  and 
called  on  them  to  rise  under  their  guidance, 
as  he  observed  from  the  papers  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  W.  Williams), 
and  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Mary^, 
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lebone  (Sir  B.  Hall),  had  been  doing,  he 
said  they  were  countenaDcing  an  agitation 
against  a  measure  which  he  considered  fair 
and  just,  and  therefore  the  blame  of  crea- 
ting disturbance  must  lie,  not  on  those  who 
proposed  the  tax,  bat  on  those  who  organ- 
ised the  agitation.  He  had  heard  the  Go- 
yernment  accused  of  a  wish  to  retain  office, 
and  bitter  attacks  directed  against  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  defend  a  nobleman 
whose  talent  was  universally  admitted  to 
be  pre-eminent,  and  whose  character  ma- 
lice could  not  assail;  it  was  not  for  him  to 
defend  a  Government  whose  conduct  was 
before  the  country,  but  as  an  independent 
Member  of  that  House  it  was  with  high 
gratification  he  supported  a  Government 
who  he  believed  were  actuated  solely  by  a 
wish  to  amend  the  financial  system  of  the 
country,  and  to  carry  out  the  principles 
which  the  House  and  the  country  had  sanc- 
tioned, with  fairness  to  all  classes,  and 
without  oppression  to  any.  He  hoped  hon. 
Members  would  not  be  led  away,  by  spe- 
cious fault-finding  or  dexterous  straw-split- 
ting, to  cavil  at  the  details  of  the  Govern- 
ment plan,  but  that  they  would  consider 
its  whole  spirit  and  main  features,  and  give 
the  Ministry  strength  to  carry  out  a  system 
just  in  principle,  and,  he  believed  he  might 
add,  in  the  opinion  of  the  country  grand 
in  the  comprehensive  views  it  took  of  the 
public  requirements. 

Mr.FRBDERICK  peel  said, when  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  observ- 
ed that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  appeared 
to  thTnk  there  was  some  inconsistency  in 
opposing  the  Budget  on  his  (Mr.  F.  Peel's) 
side  of  the  House,  he  perceived  from  the 
reception  they  gave  to  the  observation  how 
much  importance  they  attached  to  that  po- 
sition. The  noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat 
down,  as  well  as  some  of  those  who  preced- 
ed him  on  the  same  side,  had  plausibly  ar- 
gued that  the  essence  of  this  Budget  was  the 
remission  of  indirect  and  the  substitution  of 
direct  taxation,  in  conformity  with  the  policy 
which  had  been  inaugurated  in  1842,  and 
continued  by  subsequent  Governments,  and 
that  all  that  the  present  Government  pro- 
posed to  do  was  to  take  up  that  policy 
where  the  late  Ministers  had  left  it,  and  to 
extend  it  over  a  greater  range  of  subjects. 
Now,  he  admitted  that  since  1842  direct 
taxation  had  formed  a  much  more  impor- 
tant source  of  the  public  revenue  than  it  did 
in  times  previous;  but  he  did  not  know  that 
direct  taxation  had  been  substituted  for  in- 
direct taxation  from  any  abstract  preference 
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for  it  in  a  financial  point  of  view  \  on  the 
contrary,  the  only  ground  on  which  the 
income  tax  was  recommended  was  its  ca- 
pacity to  be  made  instrumental  in  effecting 
a  great  commercial  reform.  The  House 
felt  the  necessity  then  existing  for  relieving 
industry  from  the  load  of  incumbrances 
which  weighed  it  down,  and  that  if  a  large 
development  of  our  trade  were  to  take  place, 
it  could  only  be  efi^ected  by  the  remission 
of  indirect  taxes  and  the  substitution  of  a 
direct  tax,  to  such  an  extent  as  might  en- 
sure a  considerable  result.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  on  this  occasion  the  House 
would  not  yield  a  blind  subserviency  to  any 
supposed  theory  of  taxation,  and  that  be- 
fore they  voted  for  the  doubling  and  exten- 
sion of  the  house  tax,  they  would  satisfy 
themselves  as  to  the  existence  of  an  emer- 
gency calling  for  this  imposition,  and  as  to 
the  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the 
proposed  remission  of  indirect  taxation. 
He  was  himself  in  favour  of  a  judicious 
intermixture  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 
He  thought  direct  taxation  useful  in  many 
ways,  and  in  this,  amongst  others,  that  it 
tended  to  keep  up  a  disposition  to  murmur 
at  any  unnecessary  outlay  of  public  money, 
and  caused  the  people  of  this  country  to 
watch  with  jealousy  any  ihorease  in  the 
estimates — though  it  was  very  possible  the 
country  did  not  go  along  with  him  in  that 
sentiment.  He  knew  that  notwithstanding 
the  acknowledged  advantages  which  had 
resulted  from  the  imposition  of  the  in- 
come tax,  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
procuring  its  periodical  renewal ;  but  of 
this  he  was  certain,  that  if  direct  taxa- 
tion were  to  answer,  it  was  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  its  success  that  it  should 
be  laid  on  by  a  friendly  and  discriminat- 
ing hand.  If  an  impression  prevailed — 
no  matter  whether  well-founded  or  not — 
that  the  doubling  of  this  house  tax  was 
brought  forward  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation 
for  supposed  injuries  which  had  been  in- 
flicted by  recent  legislation  on  the  agricul- 
tural classes,  he  did  not  think  it  required 
any  great  sagacity  to  foresee  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  saddle  this  load  on  the 
country.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that  the 
house  tax  was  one  of  the  justest  which 
could  be  imposed,  because  it  was  exactly 
in  proportion  to  a  man's  expenditure,  and 
because,  differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
income  tax,  it  was  levied  only  on  the 
disposable  part  of  income.  He,  however, 
concurred  in  an  observation  that  he  heard 
made  on  Friday  evening — that  the  house 
rent  was  hardly  a  fair  criterion  of  indi« 
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▼idual  expenditure,  and  tbat  it  would 
be  found  that  it  formed  a  continually 
increaBing  part  of  the  income  in  propor- 
tion as  the  income  sunk  in  amount,  being 
greater  in  the  case  of  persons  of  moderate 
income  than  with  the  higher  classes.  It 
had  been  urged  that  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  doubling  of  the  house 
tax  would  lead  to  the  disfranchisement  of 
some  voters;  and  he  had  heard  it  said  on 
the  other  side  that  they,  the  Opposition, 
ought  not  to  complain  of  that,  since  it  was 
one  of  their  axioms  that  taxation  and  re- 
presentation ought  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
that  all  they  were  doing  was  to  give  a  Par- 
liamentary recognition  to  this  principle. 
Now,  it  was  one  thing  to  include  among  the 
possessors  of  the  franchise  those  who  contri- 
buted to  the  public  taxes,  and  ouite  another 
thing,  when  they  had  got  their  franchise  set- 
tled, to  rearrange  their  financial  system  on 
the  basis  of  possession  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise. He  could  not  see  that  any  other 
result  would  accrue  from  this  than  to  make 
the  franchise  be  regarded  as  a  burden 
rather  than  a  privilege.  In  his  opinion, 
house  property  was  quite  sufficiently  taxed 
in  this  country  already;  it  contributed  to 
local  taxation,  it  was  assessed  under  Sche- 
dule A  to  the  income  tax,  and  now  it  was 
to  be  charged  at  a  special  rate  for  the 
public  service.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  thought  nothing  more  probable  than 
that  many  persons  now  possessed  of  the 
elective  franchise  would  resort  to  voluntary 
disfranchisement,  by  having  their  houses 
rated  at  less  than  that  sum,  which  would 
expose  them  to  the  liability  of  being  called 
upon  to  contribute  what  they  regarded  as  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  public  bur- 
dens. Another  consideration  was,  that  the 
house  tax  had  not  a  very  good  name.  And 
its  reimposition  now  under  the  pressure  of 
no  emergency  would  cause  it  to  be  regarded 
still  more  unfavourably.  This  was  not  an 
unimportant  consideration,  because  it  was 
possible  that  times  might  occur  when  they 
would  find  it  necessary  to  call  on  the  peo- 
ple to  make  great  sacrifices,  and  the  only 
shape  this  could  assume  was  that  of  a  di- 
rect contribution  from  income,  or  the  levy- 
ing a  tax  on  house  rent ;  but  if  they  now 
exhausted  their  resources  they  would  not 
know  whence  to  obtain  their  additional  sup- 
plies. They  could  not  expect  to  procure 
any  increased  revenue  from  the  customs 
under  such  circumstances — foreign  trade 
would  be  alreofdy  liable  to  obstructions  and 
embarrassments  enough.  In  fact  they  were 
doing  all  they  could  to  render  a  resort  to 


direct  taxation  in  any  emergency  impossi- 
ble. The  number  of  houses  between  lOl, 
and  207.  rent  might  be  considerable  enough 
to  bring  round  about  them  battalions  of 
exasperated  householders,  but  still  the  sum 
derived  from  increasing  the  area  would  be 
inconsiderable.  According  to  the  present  as  - 
sessment,  the  yearly  value  of  private  houses 
liable  to  the  tax  was  13,000,0002. ;  and, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Govern- 
ment, even  carrying  down  the  assessment  to 
lOl.  houses,  it  would  not  be  raised  beyond 
15,000,000?.  Shops  which  were  now  as- 
sessed at  8,000,0002. ,  it  was  estimated, 
wonld  be  increased  to  10,000,0002.  So  that 
while  the  risk  was  run  of  arousing  great 
discontent,  they  would  continue  to  levy 
the  bulk  of  this  house  tax  from  those  who 
occupied  houses  above  202.  in  yearly  value. 
They  were  the  persons  who  would  bear  the 
greater  part  of  it,  and  they  said,  naturally 
enough,  "  Show  us  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  this  new  imposition.  What 
are  the  advantages  that  we  are  to  get  in 
compensation  for  this  new  tax  ?  "  And 
what  answer  could  the  House  give  them  ? 
'*  You  are  to  have  chei^  tea,  and,  if  you 
drink  beer,  supposing  that  the  brewer  and 
the  maltster  do  not  divide  the  remission  of 
duty  between  them,  it  is  just  possible  that 
you  may  get  a  quart  of  beer  a  farthing 
cheaper  than  before."  He  did  not  say 
that  the  tea  duty  was  the  redeeming  feature 
of  the  Government  Budget;  but  it  was  at 
all  events  that  feature  which  had  most  com- 
mended itself  to  the  judgment  and  the 
opinion  of  the  counti*y.  He  believed,  how- 
ever, that  they  miffht  reduce  the  tea  duties, 
not  only  without  the  imposition  of  any  new 
burdens,  but,  as  far  as  the  present  year  went, 
without  making  provision  for  any  antici- 
pated loss  to  the  revenue.  He  said  this, 
relying  very  much  upon  the  experience 
that  he  had  had  in  the  analogous  case  of 
sugar.  The  Act  of  1848  reduced  the  duty 
on  sugar  on  a  scale  very  similar  to  that  pro- 
posed for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea, 
and  under  that  Act  there  had  been  no  dimi- 
nution in  tho  revenue  received  from  sugar. 
No  doubt,  the  sugar  duties  did  not  now 
produce  so  much  as  they  did  ten  years  ago; 
but  that  was  on  account  of  the  Act  of  1845, 
which  reduced  the  duty  from  24^.  tho  cwt. 
to  14«.  Let  the  House  remember  that  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  tea  duties  had 
increased  remarkably  of  late  years;  he  be- 
lieved, during  the  last  four  years  not  very 
far  short  of  one  million  sterling,  and  this  of 
course  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  estimated  the  loss  to 
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the  revenue  for  tbis  year  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tea  duties  at  400,0002.,  a  sum 
which  would  be  made  up  by  an  increased 
consumption  of  from  five  to  six  millions  of 
pounds  of  tea;  and  when  the  House  con- 
sidered  that  there  had  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  been  an  increased  consump- 
tion of  tea  to  the  extent  of  three  millions 
of  pounds  each  year,  there  could,  he 
thought,  be  nothing  unreasonable  in  esti- 
mating that,  with  the  diminished  price  of 
tea  consequent  on  a  reduction  of  the  duty, 
the  increased  consumption  of  tea  might  go 
on  at  such  an  accelerated  rate  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  anticipated  loss 
to  the  revenue.  Now  with  regard  to  the 
malt  duty — he  did  not  understand  who  were 
the  persons  to  be  benefited  by  the  remis- 
sion. If  it  was  regarded  as  a  question  of 
compensation  to  the  agricultural  interest, 
it  was  at  once  obvious  how  partial  must  be 
its  operation.  At  the  best  it  could  only  be- 
nefit that  portion  of  the  light  soils  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  barley;  and  even  the 
holders  of  that  portion  of  the  soil  would  only 
be  benefited  under  one  or  other  of  two  con- 
ditions :  either  the  consumption  of  barley 
must  increase — and  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Halifax  (Sir  Charles  Wood)  had  given 
good  reasons  for  supposing  that  that  result 
was  rather  problematical — or  the  price  of 
barley  must  increase  if  they  were  to  be 
benefited.  Now,  it  was  stated  that  when, 
in  1830,  four  times  the  amount  of  duty 
that  it  was  now  proposed  to  remit  was 
taken  ofi^  the  bushel  of  malt,  the  average 
price  of  barley  for  the  four  years  following 
was  actually  less  than  in  the  four  years  pre- 
ceding 1830.  Of  course  he  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  led 
to  that  state  of  things  ;  but  he  inferred 
that  the  diminution  in  the  price  of  barley 
was  not  conteractcd  by  the  remission  of 
duty.  Well,  then,  if  anybody  was  bene- 
fited, it  must  be  the  consumer.  If,  how- 
ever, the  hon.  Member  for  Kidderminster 
(Mr.  Lowe)  was  right,  the  benefit  to  the 
consumer  would  be  intercepted  by  the 
brewer;  if  on  the  other  hand  the  Member 
for  Derby  (Mr.  Bass)  was  right,  it  would 
appear  that  the  price  of  beer  to  the  con- 
sumer would  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of 
from  4s,  to  65.  per  barrel — no  very  great 
advantage;  at  all  events  it  was  not  an  ade- 
quate advantage  to  justify  the  House  in 
purchasing  it  at  such  a  tremendous  sacrifice 
of  revenue  as  the  present  Budget  contem- 
plated. This  was  bad  enough,  but  it  was 
much  worse  when  they  considered  that  all 
this  unprofitable  remission  of  duty,  and 
Mr,  R  Peel 


all  this  onerous  and  burdensome  imposi- 
tion of  taxation,  was  to  end  in  a  disastrous 
financial  result.  They  were  going,  for  the 
sake  of  these  very  questionable  advantages, 
to  convert  a  substantial  and  legitimate  sur- 
plus of  1,500,0002.  into  a  fictitious  surplus 
of  400,0002. — a  surplus  existing  only  by 
the  payment  into  the  Exchequer  of  a  loan 
which,  if  it  was  to  be  called  in  at  all, 
should  undoubtedly  be  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt  which  was  contracted 
when  the  loan  was  granted.  There  was, 
however,  one  view  of  this  question  to  which 
adequate  importance  had  not,  he  thought,  * 
been  attached.  The  income  tax  was  the 
pivot  upon  which  all  their  financial  discus- 
sions must  turn.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said 
that  there  was  a  moral  certainty  that  the 
income  tax  would  be  renewed  ;  but  they 
knew  that  there  were  many  persons  who 
would  not  vote  for  the  renewal  of  the  in- 
come tax  unless  all  those  grievances  and 
inequalities  which  they  charged  against  it 
were  redressed ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  others  who  would  not  vote 
for  incomes  being  assessed  at  difi^erent 
poundages,  not  only  upon  the  ground  of 
public  faith,  but  also  that  by  taking  such  a 
course  they  would  be  frittering  away  the 
income  tax,  and  preventing  it  from  being 
that  productive  source  of  revenue  which  it 
was  at  present.  First,  let  them  look  at 
the  question  in  this  light :  they  had  the 
income  tax  on  the  one  side,  and  the  malt 
duty  on  the  other.  Both  sources  of  revenue 
yielded  between  fiye  and  six  millions  annu- 
ally; but  would  anybody  make  a  comparison 
between  them  for  a  moment  in  respect  of 
the  difficulty  of  assessing  them — in  re- 
spect to  the  troublesome  machinery  re- 
quired in  collecting  them,  and  in  respect 
to  the  disclosure  of  private  circumstances 
to  which  they  led  ?  And  yet  they  were 
about  to  reimpose  the  income  tax  and  to 
reduce  the  malt  tax.  He  looked  upon  the 
malt  duty  as  one  of  the  best  that  we  had; 
for  he  did  not  know  any  tax  which  hrought 
more  money  into  the  Exchequer,  at  a  cost 
so  comparatively  trifling  to  the  industry 
and  capital  of  the  country.  And  now 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  modifications 
of  the  income  tax.  The  income  tax  was 
at  present  complained  of  because  it  levied 
the  same  poundage  upon  every  income, 
and  it  required  incomes  of  the  same  nomi- 
nal amount  to  contribute  precisely  the 
same  sum  to  the  Exchequer;  while  it  was 
contended  that  incomes  nominally  the  same 
have  really  a  very  different  value,  as  would 
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be  seen  at  once  if  they  were  capitalised; 
for  while  one  income  would  be  worth  thirty 
years'  purchase,  another  would  not  pro- 
duce more  than  ten.  Why  was  that? 
The  value  of  an  income  was  affected  by 
the  character  of  its  tenure,  ^nd  of  its 
source.  The  quality  of  the  sources  from 
whence  the  income  arose  would  differ. 
Capital  might  be  invested  in  land,  in  the 
funds,  in  trade,  or  in  professions,  and  just 
as  it  was  invested  in  one  form  or  another, 
an  investment  became  of  an  inferior  char- 
acter. The  worse  it  was,  the  greater  was 
the  part  of  the  income  required  to  be 
devoted  to  cover  any  depreciation  of  the 
capital,  and  the  cost  of  insurance  against 
the  possible  chance  of  its  entire  annihila- 
tion. Now,  what  did  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  propose  to  do  ?  He  pro- 
posed to  recognise  the  inferiority  of  one 
description  of  investment — that  of  capital 
/  invested  in  and  yielding  an  iucome  from 
trade.  But  if  they  recognised  that  dis- 
tinction, why  not  recognise  also  the  infe- 
riority of  other  descriptions  of  investment  ? 
There,  were,  for  example,  investments  in 
house  property  and  in  minerals.  An  in- 
come could  not  be  derived  from  minerals 
at  all,  unless  the  capital  itself  were  de- 
stroyed; and  with  regard  to  house  pro- 
perty, the  census  showed  that  no  fewer 
than  ]  66,000  houses  were  generally  unin- 
habited. Why,  when  the  houses  were  in- 
habited, the  income  must  be  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  that  accrued  du- 
ring the  time  that  they  were  uninhabited, 
and  yet  no  allowance  was  to  be  made  for 
the  inferiority  of  that  class  of  investment. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  depreciation  of 
income  arising  from  tenure.  One  income 
might  be  held  for  perpetuity,  and  another 
for  life  or  a  term  of  years,  or  upon  some 
contingency,  as  health,  reputation,  or  the 
will  of  a  master.  Now  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  to  recognise  the  in- 
feriority of  one  sort  of  tenure  only — that 
of  incomes  of  the  class  of  salaries.  But 
why  should  not  the  inferiority  of  an 
income  derived  from  a  life  annuity 
charged  on  land  be  equally  recognised? 
It  was  the  annuitant  who  had  so  long 
complained  of  the  injustice  of  the  tax,  and 
it  would  be  cold  contort  to  him  to  be  told 
that  the  Government  were  prepared  to  re- 
cognise the  distinction  between  permanent 
and  real  income,  and  then  to  find  that 
he  was  not  to  get  any  relief,  but  that  his 
brother  annuitant  of  501,  was  now,  for  the 
first  time,  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute 
at  the  same  rate  with  himself.  Then,  with 
VOL.  CXXIII.    [tiiibd  series.] 


regard  to  the  exemptions  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  admitted  that 
it  might  be  desirable  to  carry  down  the  tax 
to  incomes  below  1501;  and  his  reason  for 
saying  so  was,  not  that  he  wished  to  assess 
those  who  had  less  than  I  SOL,  but  because 
he  found  that  great  numbers  of  those  who 
had  incomes  of  more  than  that  amount 
took  shelter  under  this  exemption.  He 
found  it  was  stated  before  the  Income  Tax 
Committee,  that  in  one  year  no  less  than 
10,000  persons  claiming  exemptions  as 
having  incomes  under  1501,  a  year,  were 
brought  under  its  operation  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  officers  charged  with  its  collec- 
tion. Now  let  the  House  see  the  anomaly 
which  might  arise  from  the  alteration  pro- 
posed by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
with  a  view  of  assessing  all  persons  having 
an  income  of  100^  from  commercial  gains, 
or  501,  from  land.  If  a  man  had  130/.  a 
year,  partly  derived  from  laud  and  partly 
from  commercial  gains,  it  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  Peel)  that  there  might  be  the  singular 
anomaly  of  his  being  entitled  to  exemption. 
Then  with  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  proposed  to  assess  the  profits  of  the 
farmer  under  Schedule  B.  At  one  time 
his  profits  were  assessed  at  three-fourths 
of  his  rent,  at  another  at  a  half,  and  now 
it  was  proposed  to  take  them  at  one-third. 
He  did  not,  however,  see  that  any  injus- 
tice would  be  done  to  the  farmer  if  the 
present  standard  were  retained,  because, 
by  the  provision  adopted  last  year  on  the 
Motion  of  the  gallant  Member  for  Lincoln 
(Colonel  Sibthorp),  if,  in  the  course  of  the 
current  year  he  found  his  profits  less  than 
they  were  estimated  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year,  he  was  at  liberty,  on  making  a 
proper  explanation,  to  claim  an  abatement 
of  the  duty  to  that  extent.  But  if  the 
profits  of  the  farmer  were  now  assessed 
at  one-third,  there  would  be  no  means  of 
surcharging  him  if  his  profits  exceeded 
that  sum,  and  ho  would,  doubtless,  escape 
his  fair  contribution.  He  would  only  say, 
in  conclusion,  that,  looking  at  the  Budget 
as  a  whole,  it  certainly  had  created  in  him 
a  feeling  of  disappointment.  He  was  in 
hopes  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  have  done  that  which  he  undertook 
to  do.  He  said  that  he  would  reconcile 
the  interests  of  town  and  country;  but  in- 
stead of  appearing  in  the  character  of  a 
mediator,  he  had  rather  assumed  that  of  a 
partisan,  and  his  measures  were  calculated 
to  foment  jealousy  between  the  urban  and 
rural  interests  of  the  country.  He  had  also 
expected  that  our  finances  were  to  be  re« 
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generated.   That  was  the  great  boon  which 
was  promised  to  the  country.    It  was  said, 
"Your  financial  system  is  a  perfect  hodge- 
podge of  assessments^  imposed  without  jus- 
tice, without  principle,  without  proportion, 
imposed  solely  with  a  view  to  bring  into 
the  Exchequer  as  much  money  as  could  be 
collected. "     The  country  was  told  to  place 
the  right  hon.  Qentleman  where  he  was, 
and  they  would  then  see  this  chaos  reduced 
to  order,  and  what  now  was  \roid  of  method 
and  system  reduced  into  the  most  beantifol 
proportions.    All  anomalies  were  to  cease ; 
there  were,  in  future,  to  be  none  such,  for 
instance,  as  a  stamp  duty  upon  two  kinds  of 
insurance  and  not  upon  a  third,  or  as  pro- 
bate and  legacy  duties  upon  one  description 
of  property  and  not  upon  another.  He  could 
not,  however,  say  that  he  thought  any  of 
these  undertakings  had  been  realised;  and, 
without  wishing  to  say  anything  in  depre- 
ciation of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
must  say  that  he  saw  nothing  in  his  Budget 
which  might  not  have  been  found  there  if 
it  had  proceeded  from  the  laboratory  of  any 
ordinary  predecessor  in  his  office.    His  ob- 
jections to  the  measure  were  so  strong  and 
so  numerous,  that  he  should,  undoubtedly, 
vote  against  it. 

MR.WALPOLE:  Sir,  we  have  certainly 
had  some  important  admissions  during  the 
course  of  this  debate.     Remember,  we  are 
discussing  the  present  question,  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the   City  of  London,   as  a 
whole — as   a   whole   we   are   considering 
the  financial  statement  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend ;    and,   bearing   that   in  mind,    I 
think  it  will    be    seen    that  some   very 
important  admissions  have  been  made  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.     We  have  had 
an  admission  from  the  hon.   Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down,  in  conformity  with 
the  opinion  expressed  by  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers, that  the  remission  of  the  tea  duty  is 
a  wise  and  beneficial  measure.     We  have 
the  admission  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir 
Charles  Wood),  that  the  way  in  which  we 
have  dealt  with  the  shipping  interest,  so  as 
to  give  relief  to  it  from  certain  restrictions 
to  which  it  is  exposed,  is  wise  and  bene- 
ficial.     We  have  to-night  the  admission 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
(Mr.  Cobden),  answering  one-half  the  ob- 
jections  and  arguments   that  have  come 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  with 
reference  to  almost  the  most  impoi*tant 
point  in  the  Budget — we  have  his  admis- 
sion, I  say,  that  our  proposition  in  regard 
Mr.  F.  Peel 


to  the  income  and  property  tax  is  so  good 
that  it  ought  to  have  come  from  his  own 
friends,  and  not  from  us.     We  have  these 
great  admissions,  and  I  think  we  have 
also  had  the  admission  that  even  with 
regard   to  the  distinct  and  specific  Re- 
solution that  we  are  now  dealing  with, 
namely,  that  relating  to  the  House  tax — 
we    have    the    admission,    although    you 
object  to  the  increase  of  that  tax,  you 
do  not  object  to  the  extension  of  area 
over    which    it    is    distributed ;    and    in 
justice    I    believe  you   cannot   take    any 
such  objection.     All  these  being  your  own 
admissions — and  bearing  in  mind  that  we 
are  to  consider  the  Budget  as  a  whole — 
what  is  the  issue  that  you  are  taking  with 
us  except  this — that  while  you   are  ad- 
mitting the  reasonableness  and  propriety 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Budget,  you 
are  opposing  us  on  one  part  only,  and  that 
a  very  small  part.    The  principal  objections 
which  you  have  raised  are  two — one  ap- 
plying to  the  increase  of  the  House  tax  in 
part  of  amount,  and  the  other  applying  to 
any  remission  whatever  of  the  malt  tax. 
These    are    your    principal    objections — 
against  which   I   set  your  important  ad- 
missions,  and   then   I   ask  you   whether 
dealing  with  this  subject  as  a  whole,  and 
upon  principle,  you  should  not  support  us, 
at  any  rate  to  this  extent  that  the  scheme 
as   a   whole    may  perfectly  be  adopted, 
though  in  its  details  it  may  reasonably  be 
modified?    [**  No,  no ! "]     Well,  then,  you 
object  to  that?     Now,  I  wish  to  put  the 
question  on  the  fairest  ground.     The  sub- 
ject  is  a  large  and  very  comprehensive  one, 
and  1  wish  to  bring  you  to  the  test,  by  re- 
ducing that  large  and  comprehensive  sub- 
ject within  the  few  and  important  principles 
which  are  necessarily  involved  in  it.  the  ob- 
jects which  these  principles  have  clearly  in 
view,  and  the  results  to  which  they  mast 
necessarily  lead. 

What,  then,  are  these  principles  ?  I  think 
if  you  examine  the  propositions  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  you  will  find  that  they  are 
three  in  number;  and  the  objects  contem- 
plated of  course  correspond  to  the  number 
of  the  principles.  The  principles  are — 
first,  to  adhere  unreservedly  to — or,  in  your 
own  formula,  firmly  to  maintain  and  pru- 
dently to  extend  the  commercial  system 
which  is  now  established  in  this  country. 
The  object  of  that  principle  unquestionably 
is  to  bring  home  to  every  one  all  articles, 
whether  of  import  or  of  domestic  prodnoe 
(for  you  must  regard  both  in  the  same  light 
if  you  wish  to  be  consistent),  as  cheaply 
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and  as  readily  as  the  lowering  effects  of 
unrestricted  competition  can  supply  them. 
That  principle  and  that  object  are  exempli- 
fied, as  I  will  presently  show  yon,  in  the 
remission  of  the  tea  and  malt  duties.  The 
second. principle  Contained  in  this  Budget 
amounts  to  this,  that  if,  while  you  are  act- 
ing on  the  recommendation  contained  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  you  find  that  in 
the  establishment  of  the  present  commercial 
system  you  ha^e  inflicted  any  injury  upon 
any  particular  interest,  then  in  common 
justice  you  ought  to  endearour  to  mitigate 
that  injury  by  enabling  those  interests  to 
meet  successfully  the  unrestricted  compe- 
tition to  which  they  are  subjected.  Now, 
what  is  the  object  of  that  principle  ?  Ob- 
riously  it  is  then  that  those  interested  shall 
enjoy  the  same  advantage,  in  their  compe- 
tition with  others,  as  others  enjoy  in  their 
competition  with  them.  That,  I  think,  you 
will  admit  is  a  just  principle ;  and  if  you 
apply  it  to  those  articles  that  we  have  dealt 
with,  you  will  find  that  we  have  dealt  with 
it  in  a  just  manner.  The  third  principle 
contained  in  the  Budget,  and  that  which 
has  attracted  most  attention  in  this  debate, 
is  the  mode  in  which  we  have  dealt  with 
the  taxation  of  this  country,  so  as  to  put 
it  on  a  fairer  and  more  equitable  footing, 
in  order  that  all  who  are  to  run  together 
this  free-trade  race  may  be  equally  unfet- 
tered by  any  restrictions  and  equally  unen- 
cumbered by  any  impediments  which  do  not 
press  upon  the  rest  of  the  community. 
These  are  the  three  principles  contained 
in  .this  Budget ;  and  I  will  undertake  to 
show  yon  before  I  sit  down  that  every  one 
of  them  is  just,  and  that  they  have  been 
fairly  acted  upon  in  the  propositions  which 
have  been  submitted  to  you  my  right  hou. 
Friend. 

I  will  begin  with  the  first — that  relating 
to  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country — 
the  object  being  to  give  to  every  one  all 
articles,  but  especially  those  which  are  the 
prime  necessaries  of  life,  as  cheaply  and 
as  readily  as  they  can  be  procured.  Now, 
how  did  you  work  upon  this  principle  in 
the  alterations  that  you  have  made  during 
the  last  ten  years?  The  first  alteration 
of  your  tariff  was  in  1842,  when,  by  re- 
moving prohibitory  duties  on  certain  arti- 
cles of  imports,  you  admitted  the  impor- 
tation of  animal  food  for  the  consumption 
of  this  country,  so  as  to  make  it  more 
cheap  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Ten  years  afterwards  you  will  find,  from 
the  returns,  that  instead  of  no  animals 
hating  been  brought  into  England  as  was 


the  case  before,  100,000  of  larger  cattle, 
and  200,000  of  sheep  and  lambs  have  been 
imported  in  less  than  a  year.  Whether  it  is 
or  IS  not  wise  to  admit  them  absolutely  duty 
free,  may  be,  1  think,  a  question.  I  question 
it  on  this  ground,  because  I  believe  that 
without  any  material  addition  to  the  price, 
you  might  have  made  an  addition  to  the 
revenue  by  means  of  a  small  duty  which 
would  not  have  been  felt.  What  did 
you  do  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  an- 
other great  article  of  consumption  in  this 
country — corn  ?  Ten  years  ago  the  quan* 
tity  of  corn  brought  into  the  country  was 
2,160,000  quarters,  the  quantity  of  wheat 
and  other  flour  being  1,200,000  quarters; 
but  in  the  ten  months  ending  Novem- 
ber, 1852,  the  corn  imported  into  this 
country  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  had 
increased  to  5,500,000  quarters,  the 
wheat  and  other  fiour  being  3,100,000 
quarters;  so  that  there  is  an  increase  of 
2,000,000  quarters  under  each  of  those 
heads.  Thus  it  is  you  have  dealt  with  the 
people  in  regard  to  those  articles  of  food 
which  are  unquestionably  the  prime  neces- 
saries of  life;  but  did  you  benefit  the  con- 
sumer equally  with  regard  to  the  other 
necessaries  of  life  ?  Did  you  benefit  him 
by  giving  him  his  beverages  as  cheap  as 
you  gave  him  his  food  ?  No;  you  left  all 
your  duties  on  tea  and  malt  as  they  were 
before.  I  know  you  say  you  had  a  good 
reason  for  this;  and  the  reason  is,  that  if 
you  had  done  otherwise  you  would  have  had 
to  deal  with  such  a  large  amount  of  reve- 
nue that  you  could  not  afford  to  make  the 
remission.  But  I  contend  upon  your  own 
principles,  that  if  you  had  in  tended  to  be- 
nefit the  consumer  of  this  country  with  re- 
ference to  that  which  is  as  much  a  neces- 
sary of  life  to  him  as  his  his  bread  and 
meat—  ["Oh,  oh!*']  Yes,  I  believe 
that  there  is  not  a  village  so  remote,  or  a 
cottage  so  poor,  but  that  any  addition  to 
their  beer  and  their  tea  is  as  important  as 
an  addition  to  their  food;  and  if  you  had 
intended  to  benefit  the  consumer  with  re- 
ference to  these  articles,  you  ought  to  have 
boldly  ffrappled  with  that  difficulty.  Now 
I  will  deal  with  these  articles  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  observations  which 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made 
upon  the  subject. 

And,  first,  with  regard  to  malt,  which 
is,  after  all,  the  great  point  against  which 
your  objections  are  mainly  directed,  I  am 
dealing  with  this  question  at  present  as  a 
consumer's,  and  not  as  a  producer *s  ques- 
tion. What  did  the  late  Chancellor  of  th^ 
2  Y  2  ^  ^ 
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Exchequer  say  on  this  point?  He  said 
that  as  to  the  henefit  to  the  consumer,  he 
douhted  very  much  whether  we  should  ma- 
terially henefit  the  consumer  hy  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  duty,  hecause  he  thought,  from 
statistical  returns,  that  we  should  not  ma- 
terially increase  the  quantity  of  malt.  1 
own  1  was  astonished  at  that  statement. 
The  malt  duty  was  first  imposed  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century.  It  was  raised, 
during  the  18th  century,  from  4«.  a 
quarter  up  to,  at  one  time,  H.  \5s,  a 
quarter;  it  waa  subsequently  reduced  to 
1/.  8«.,  and  afterwards,  1  think,  to 
1{.  2s.  7\d,  Now,  any  one  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  go  through  the  returns  of 
the  manufacture  of  malt  in  this  country, 
cannot  fail  to  draw  some  important  con- 
clusions which  displace  the  argument  of  the 
right  hoD.  Gentleman.  The  first  and  most 
startling  fact — a  fact  which  1  was  astonished 
to  hear  denied  this  evening — ^is,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  population  and  the  wealth  of 
this  country,  the  manufacture  of  malt  has, 
for  the  hundred  years  ending  1816,  re- 
mained nearly  stationary.  And  why  was 
that  ?  Because  you  had  put  on  so  high  a 
duty.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  on  this 
subject;  I  will  read  you  an  authority  which 
cannot  be  doubted : — 

"Owing  to  malt  liquor  having  earlf  become 
the  fibYonrite  beverage  of  the  people  of  England, 
the  manufacture  of  malt  has  been  carried  on 
amongst  us  for  a  long  period  on  a  very  hirge  scale. 
Insteaid,  however,  of  increasing  with  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  it  has  been  nearly  stationary 
for  the  Ust  100  yean.  In  proof  of  this  we  may 
mention  that  the  quantity  of  malt  that  paid  duty 
in  England  and  ^ales,  at  an  average  of  12  years, 
ending  1720,  was  24  millions  and  a  fraction  bush- 
els a  year  ;  whereas  the  annual  average  quantity 
that  paid  duty  during  the  12  years  ending  1816, 
was  only  23  millions  and  a  fraction  bushels  per 
year.  This  apparently  anomalous  i-esult  is  proba- 
bly in  some  measure  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
increased  consumption  of  tea  and  coffee,  which 
are  now  almost  in  universal  use  ;  but  there  cannot 
be  a  question  that  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  exor- 
bitant duties  with  which  malt,  and  the  ale  or  beer 
manufabtured  from  it  have  been  loaded,  and  the 
oppressive  regulations  imposed  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  malt  and  the  sale  of  beer." 

The  authority  I  have  just  quoted  is 
Mr.  Mac  Culloch  [  Commercial  Dictionary, 
Malt].  1  see  an  hon.  Gentleman  thinks 
he  has  an  answer  to  that  statement.  I 
should  like  him  to  reconcile  his  answer 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Halifax,  that  he  could  show 
by  statistical  returns  relating  to  malt  that 
the  quantity  of  malt  would  not  be  mate- 
rially increased  by  the  remission  of  the 
Mr,  Walpole 


doty.  There  is  another  and  a  most  im- 
portant conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 
returns,  and  it  is  one  which  1  think  upsets 
almost  the  whole  argument  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  House  on  this  poiot  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Halifax. 
It  is  this,  that  as  you  increase  the  duty  you 
diminish  the  consumption  per  head.  I  have 
here  some  tables,  the  principal  results  of 
which  1  will  briefly  state  to  the  House.  One 
hundred  years  ago — in  1750 — the  quan- 
tity of  bushels  of  malt  which  were  made  in 
this  country  was  29  millions  and  a  frac- 
tion, the  duty  being  6(2.  per  bushel,  and 
the  consumption  from  five  to  six  bushels  per 
head.  Now  let  us  see  whether  the  con- 
sumer of  the  country  has  been  benefited 
by  your  mode  of  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion since  1750?  Between  that  year  and 
1801  the  duty  was  increased  first  to  1«.  9d., 
then  it  was  fixed  at  \s.  4<2.,  and  at  last  it 
was  increased  to  2s,  5d,  per  bushel.  What 
was  the  effect  of  this  ?  In  1801  the  manu- 
facture was  30,000,000  bushels,  the  duty 
being  2s,  5d,  per  bushel,  and  the  con- 
sumption, which  was  formerly  5  bushels 
per  head,  had  been  reduced  to  3  bushels 
and  3  gallons.  Following  up  these  docu- 
ments, 1  will  next  take  periods  of  ten  years 
each,  and  show  how  your  tax  has  operat- 
ed on  the  manufacture  of  malt  in  this 
country.  Between  1801  and  1811  the 
duty  was  raised  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  4«.  5  id,  per  bushel,  but  was  subse- 
quently reduced  to  2s.  5d,  What  was 
the  quantity  made  in  1811  ?  Instead  of 
being  30,000,000  bushels  as  in  1801— 
I  am  speaking  now  of  Great  Britain — 
it  was  only  25,000,000  and  a  fraction 
bushels  (the  duty  being  2s.  5d.),  and  the 
consumption  per  head,  instead  of  being  5 
bushels,  as  in  1750,  or  3  bushels  3  gallons 
as  in  1801,  was  now  reduced  to  2  bushels 
4  gallons  per  head.  In  the  period  between 
1811  and  1821,  the  duty  was  raised  to 
3*.  T^d.  per  bushel.  What  was  the  con- 
sumption per  head  ?  It  fell  from  2  bushels 
4  gallons  to  2  bushels  1^  gallons — the 
increase  of  tax  and  the  diminution  of  con- 
sumption went  on  together.  I  now  take 
the  period  from  1821  to  1831,  the  duty 
having  been  reduced  to  2s.  Id.  in  the 
interval.  The  effect  of  that  reduction  was 
instantaneous.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
was  said  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Halifax,  and  repeated  to-night  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  in  1831  the  quantity 
of  malt  manufactured  rose  to  33,000,000 
quarters,  the  duty  being,  as  I  have  said, 
2s,  Id,  per  bushel,  and  the  consumption 
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per  head  to  2  bushels  2  gallons.  That  is 
the  return,  and  a  most  important  return  it 
is.  The  hon.  Member  very  properly  re- 
minds me  that  the  beer  duty  was  taken  off 
in  1830.  No  doubt  it  was;  and  it  shows 
bow  the  increase  of  consumption  followed 
the  reduction  of  duty.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Marylebone  (Sir  B.  Hall)  said  last  night 
— and  1  confess  I  wonder  where  he  got  his 
statistical  figures — that  the  remission  of 
that  beer  duty  had  no  effect  upon  the  price 
or  the  consumption  of  beer.  But  I  will 
show  that  it  had;  for  1  will  read  another 
table  precisely  showing  the  progress  of  con- 
sumption, in  bushels  of  malt  from  that 
year,  1830,  to  1840;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  effect  of  taking  off  the  duty  in 
1830  was  immediately  perceptible;  for, 
while  23,428,000  bushels  were  made  in 
1829,  and  26,000,000  in  1830,  the  manu- 
facture  rose  in  1831  to  32,965,000  bush- 
els; in  1832  it  was  31,669,000,  in  1833, 
33,769,000  bushels,  and  it  continued 
to  increase  until  1840,  when  it  reached 
36,652,000  bushels.  That  was  the  effect 
of  what  was  equivalent  to  a  great  reduction 
of  duty.  But  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Halifax  went  on  to  argue  that  there  was  a 
great  falling-off  in  1841-2.  I  reminded 
him  that  5  per  cent  was  then  added  to  the 
duty  on  malt,  and — mark  the  effect — the 
5  per  cent  then  added  appears  to  have  sunk 
the  ouantity  of  malt  manufactured  to 
30,956,000  bushels  in  1 841 ,  and  30,760,000 
bushels  in  1842.  It  has,  indeed,  been  re- 
marked that  these  were  years  of  consider- 
able distress,  and  that  it  was  therefore  dis- 
tress as  well  as  the  addition  of  the  5  per 
cent  to  the  duty  that  concurred  to  dimin- 
ish the  quantity  of  malt  consumed.  1  wish 
to  state  everything  fairly.  Probably  the 
distress  had  something  to  do  with  the  di- 
minished consumption:  giving  you  credit 
for  this  fact,  you,  on  the  other  hand,  give 
me  credit  for  the  other  facts  I  am  going 
to  mention.  Tou  will  not  say  that  all  the 
years  from  1842  downwards  have  been  all 
years  of  distress;  nor  do  1  say,  that  in 
the  last  four  years  the  manufacture  of  malt 
has  not  increased — in  1849,  it  amounted 
to  32,456,606  quarters;  in  1850,  to 
35,207,946;  in  1851.  to  32,875,662; 
and  in  1852,  to  35,202,955;  but  what  1 
wish  to  point  out  to  you  from  these  returns 
is  this,  that  notwithstanding  that  there 
has  been  great  prosperity  in  the  country — 
notwithstanding  that  everything  else  has 
gone  on  improving — notwithstanding  the 
manufacture  of  malt  itself  has  to  a  certain 
extent  increased,  yet  in  the  year  1851  the 


malt  manufacture  in  this  country  is  actually 
less  than  it  was  in  1840.  Now,  take  all 
these  facts  together,  and  1  say  it  is  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than 
this — that  the  quantity  of  malt,  and  the 
consequent  consumption  of  beer  in  this 
country,  has  been  materially  impeded  by 
your  legislation;  and  if  that  be  so,  may 
not  a  remedy  be  found  by  reducing  the 
malt  duty  one-half?  May  you  not  fairly 
expect — ^when  you  see  that  during  the  last 
100  years  the  consumption  of  malt  has 
diminished  as  your  taxation  has  increased 
— that  the  manufacture  of  malt  may  in- 
crease as  your  taxation  diminishes  ?  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  this,  1  say  that  for 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer  (for  it  is  as  it 
affects  him  that  1  am  now  arguing  this 
case),  I  think  that  the  remission  of  duty, 
as  proposed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend,  is  a 
"  wise,  just,  and  beneficial  measure." 
[Ironical  cheers.]  I  suppose  you  will 
admit  it  is  wise  if  it  increase  the  quantity 
consumed  of  that  which  is  a  wholesome 
and  favourite  beverage.  I  suppose  you  will 
not  deny  that  it  is  just  if  it  enable  the 
agriculturist  to  cultivate  his  land  at  a 
greater  advantage;  and  I  suppose  you  will 
admit  that  by  both  these  results  some  be- 
nefit may  be  conferred  on  the  community 
in  general. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
malt,  another  great  duty  we  propose  to 
modify  is  the  duty  upon  tea;  but  little 
need  be  said  by  me  upon  this  subject,  for 
you  all,  1  believe,  agree  that  it  is  a  bene- 
ficial proposition.  It  is  the  part  of  the 
scheme  of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  for  which 
he  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  credit,  as  being 
a  subject  with  which  no  previous  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  dealt  so  wisely  and 
so  well.  The  repeal  of  the  tea  duty  will  be 
admitted  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  in  three  points  of  view, 
socially,  commercially,  and  financially. 
Socially  it  will  benefit  them,  because  it  will 
cheapen  for  the  poor  of  the  country  that 
beverage  which  I  believe  upon  the  whole  is 
the  most  required  by  them.  Commercially 
it  will  be  beneficial,  because  it  will  open  to 
us  a  much  wider  trade  with  the  East,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  opening  of  the  trade 
formerly  carried  on  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany alone  conferred  many  benefits  on 
the  country,  and  our  manufacturers  will 
find  a  vastly  enlarged  exchange  for  their 
goods  in  the  East.  Financially  you  will 
find  it  will  be  beneficial,  because,  in  the 
first  phice,  we  see  that  when  former  Chan- 
cellora  of  the  Exchequer  have  dealt  with 
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the  subject  by  remitting  the  tea  duties, 
they  have  iucreased  the  oonsumption  of 
that  article  to  an  enormous  extent.  There 
were  tvo  periods  when  the  tea  duties  were 
diminished — one  in  1745,  and  the  other  in 
1784.  Previously  to  1745  there  was  an 
excise  duty  on  tea  of  4^.  per  pound>  and  a 
customs  duty  of  4  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
In  1745  the  excise  duty  was  reduced  to 
l8.  per  pound,  and  25  per  cQutad  valorem. 
In  the  five  years  ending  Michaelmas,  1745, 
the  consumption  was  768,520  lbs. ;  in  the 
five  years  after  1745  it  had  increased  to 
2,360,000  lbs.  In  1784  Mr.  Pitt  reduced 
the  duty  from  119  to  12^  percent,  "  This 
measure,"  says  Mr,  M*Culloch,  "was  sig- 
nally successful;  smuggling,  and  the  prao«- 
tioe  of  adulteration,,  were  inmediately  put 
an  end  to,  and  the  legal  imports  of  tea 
were  about  trebled."  To  this  I  may  add 
that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  it  was  ac- 
tually quadrupled. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  the  first  portion 
of  the  subject,  showing  the  principles  on 
which  the  Government  proceed,  and  the 
oourse  by  which  they  desire  to  carry  out 
those  principles.  We  are  acting  upon  your 
own  principles  of  commeroial  freedom, 
and  we  apply  that  principle  to  those  two 
great  duties — the  duties  upon  malt  and 
tea,  the  reduction  of  both  of  which  I  be- 
lieve will  benefit  the  consumer  as  well  as 
the  producer  and  the  manufacturer  in  this 
country.  Upon  that  point  of  the  Budget 
I  think  you  can  take  no  reasonable  objeo* 
tion. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  principle 
that  is  contained  in  the  Budget,  and  that 
principle  has  reference  to  the  mode  in 
which  we  deal  with  those  interests  that 
have  been  peculiarly  affected  by  recent 
legislation.  You  cannot  say  that  we 
are  acting  inconsistently  with  that  sys- 
tem in  any  degree.  Three  great  inter- 
eats  have  been  affected  by  recent  legisla- 
tion— the  colonial,  the  shipping,  and  the 
agricultural  interest.  What  do  we  pro* 
pose  to  do  for  each  of  them  f  For 
the  colonial  interest  we  propose  to  en- 
able it,  consistently  with  all  your  prin- 
ciples, to  deal  with  the  produce  of  th 
sugar-producing  estates  in  the  manner  most 
conducive  to  their  own  interests.  Is  not 
that  just  ?  With  regard  to  the  shipping 
interest,  it  will  be  greatly  relieved  from 
the  restrictions  which  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  admitted 
on  the  hustings  affected  that  interest,  by 
the  measure  proposed  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Jdr,  Walpole 


And  as  to  the  agricultural  interest,  we 
shall  benefit  it,  as  we  hope,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  enabling  the  owners  and  occu- 
piers of  land  to  cultivate  their  own  soil 
in  a  way  which  they  could  not  have  oulti- 
yated  it  so  readily  if  you  leave  upon  them 
the  same  burdens  as  those  which  pressed 
upon  them  before.  Now,  Sir,  the  bon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  West  Bid- 
ing (Mr.  Cobden)  argued  this  question  with 
perfect  fairness  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening,  and  he  makes  an  admission  most 
inoonsistent  with  his  own  opinions  with  re- 
spect to  remitting  the  duties  upon  malt. 
That  admission  is,  that  if  you  could  remit 
these  duties  altogether  you  would  be  doing 
for  the  agriculturists  no  more  than  had 
been  already  done  for  the  calico  mann* 
facturers  by  taking  off  the  duty  of  3|d. 
per  square  yard:  I  think  that  was  done  in 
the  year  1830.  The  faot  was  pointedly 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hertfordshire  (Sir  Lytton  Bulwer), 
Mark  the  effect  produced  by  that  remission, 
and  apply  it  by  analogy  to  the  ease  of  malt. 
The  effect  of  that  remission  was  this, 
that  whereas  in  the  year  previous  to  1830 
— previous  that  is  to  the  remission  of  the 
duty  on  oalicoes — the  quantity  of  calico  ex- 
ported amounted  only  to  89,000,000  of 
yards.  In  ten  years  afterwards,  that  is,  in 
1845,  the  export  of  printed  oaUooes  only, 
amounted  to  the  enormous  quantity  of 
329,240,892  yards,  of  which  the  declared 
value  was  7,732,735^.  If  you  oould  take 
off  the  whole  duty  on  malt,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  why  that  would  not  lighten 
the  springs  of  industry  as  applied  to  the 
soi),  in  the  same  way  that  you  lightened 
the  springs  of  industry  as  applied  to  manu- 
factures by  the  remission  of  the  duty  on 
calicoes  in  1830  ?  Unquestionably,  it  would 
have  the  same  effect*<-*unquestionably  it 
would  be  consistent  with  your  late  system 
of  legislation — unquestionably  it  would  be 
beneficial  both  to  the  producer  and  to  the 
consumer.  But  then  it  is  said,  if  you  can<> 
not  take  off  the  whole  duty  you  had  better 
not  take  off  one-half,  because  you  wUl 
still  have,  notwithstanding  that  rednotion» 
all  the  odium  and  inconvenience  of  the  Ex- 
cise. Now,  Sir,  that  argument  merely 
amounts  to  the  old  story — ^if  you  cannot  do 
everything,  you  must  do,  therefore,  nothing. 
I  appeal  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Membw 
for  the  West  Riding,  and  I  will  take  his 
own  illustration;  I  will  ask  him  whether, 
supposing  there  were  5,000, 000{.  of  duty  on 
cotton  at  this  moment,'iind  you  eould  not 
take  off  the  whole  because  the  roTenue  could 
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not  afford  it,  would  it  not  be  jntt  to  take  off 
a  part  ?  Would  he  not  aaj  that  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  give  them  an  instalment  ? 
Would  he  not  saj  it  would  be  prudent  to 
obtain  as  much  as  he  oould  now,  with  a 
view,  in  the  end,  to  take  off  the  whole  ? 
Bj  no  person  oonld  such  an  argument  be 
more  forcibly  and  pointedly  put  than  by  the 
hott.  Member  for  the  West  Riding;  and  I 
will  call  upon  him-— for  it  it  consistent  with 
bis  own  principles — to  apply  that  argu- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  agriculturist; 
and,  as  he  would  not  sanction  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  his  own  business,  so  1  would 
call  on  him  to  remove  those  restrictions 
which  are  equally  unnecessary  on  the  busi- 
ness of  other  classes.  On  this  question 
of  malt  we  are  not  without  great  au- 
thorities. There  are  three  authorities  in 
this  House  that  must  be  always  regarded 
with  the  greatest  deference  and  respect  on 
such  a  question  as  this.  I  cannot  quote 
a  higher  authority  than  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  first  advocated  the  repeal  of  the 
eom  laws  in  this  House,  and  who,  in  fact, 
may  bo  considered  as  the  primary  mover  of 
that  great  change  that  has  since  taken 
place,  and  for  the  success  and  triumph 
whereof  the  highest  credit  is  so  freely  given 
to  him  :  I  mean  the  hon.  Member  for  Wol- 
verhampton. What  did  he  say  with  refer- 
ence to  this  measure  ?    He  said — 

"  Would  the  landed  interest  be  willing,  if  the 
malt  tax  wfts  taken  off,  to  release  the  country 
Ihun  th9  tax  of  the  com  laws  f  for  of  thif  he  was 
sure,  that  all  those  who  were  now  injured  by 
the  existence  of  the  monopoly,  which  he  might 
term  the  community  at  large,  would  be  ready, 
nay,  be  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it  by  acceding  to 
those  terms.  The  produce  of  the  malt  tax  would 
be  lost  to  the  revenue,  no  doubt;  but  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  public  credit  would  not 
be  endangered,  but  strengthened,  by  the  fetters 
on  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
being  removed.  Four  millions  and  a  half  was  a 
smaU  sum  indeed,  compared  with  what  might  be 
raised  through  the  medium  of  taxation,  if  the 
energy  of  the  country  were  allowed  its  full  and 
natural  play."— [;3  Barnard,  xlvi.  338.] 

According  to  that  opinion,  the  loss  of 
4,500,000^.  would  be  a  small  one  com- 
pared with  what  might  be  raised  by  the 
medium  of  taxation,  if  the  energy  of  the 
country  were  allowed  its  full  play;  but  Her 
Majesty's  Government  only  propose  to  take 
off  2,500,0002.  The  next  authority  is  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle 
(Sir  James  Qraham).  I  quote  those  au- 
thorities not  for  the  purpose  of  taunting 
them  now  with  a  change  of  opinion,  but  for 
the  reasons  that  are  adduced  by  these  Gen- 
tlemen for  making  this  change,  which,  I 


think,  are  strong  and  overwhelming.  What 
are  the  reasons  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Carlisle  has  given  for  the 
remission  of  the  malt  tax  ?     He  said — 

"  It  enhanced  the  price  of  beer ;  this  enhanced 
price  of  beer  diminished  the  demand  for  it ;  the 
diminished  demand  caused  a  smaller  quantity  of 
barley  to  be  cultivated  ;  and  the  lessened  price  of 
barley  was,  pro  tanio,  a  tax  on  the  barley  land ; 
or,  as  Adam  Smith,  he  believed,  said,  it  had  the 
same  effect  as  if  the  barley  land  were  stricken 
with  barrenness.  That  if  five  quarters  could  be 
grown,  according  to  the  usual  nature  of  things, 
with  the  malt  tax  only  three  quarters  oould  be 
produced,  lie  was  convinced,  however,  that  if 
they  repealed  the  corn  laws,  the  malt  tax  would 
not  survive  a  single  year.  The  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site said  that  if  there  was  to  be  free  trade  in  com, 
there  should  be  a  free  trade  in  all  articles  of  con- 
Bumptioa ;  and  be  (Sir  James  Graham)  felt-  cer- 
tain that  if  this  was  carried  out,  no  power  on 
earth  would  be  able  to  maintain  the  malt  tax  for 
another  year/* — [  3  Hansard,  xlvi.  686.] 

[An  Hon.  Mshber:  When  was  that?] 
In  the  year  1839.  The  last  authority  I 
shall  quote  is  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  (Mr.  Oobden).  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  put  it  even 
on  higher  ground  than  either  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Carlisle,  or  than 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  put  it 
upon  this  ground,  that  4,500,0002.  were 
as  nothing  if  you  oould  only  lighten  the 
springs  of  industry  in  the  country;  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Gar- 
lisle  put  it  upon  this  ground,  that  if  you 
continued  the  malt  tax  you  would  strike 
the  barley  land  as  it  were  with  barrenness; 
but  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
put  it  upon  still  higher  ground.  He  said 
it  was  a  debt  due  to  the  farmer  since  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  He  says,  in  a 
speech  at  a  public  meeting,  so  late  as 
the  12th  of  January,  1849— "We  sympa- 
thise with  the  farmers.  We  never  will 
tolerate  one  shilling  duty  on  com  ;  but  wo 
will  co-operate  with  them  in  getting  rid  of 
that  obnoxious  tax  the  malt  duty."  ^ow, 
mark  these  words:  "  We  owe  Uie  farmers 
something,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  repay 
them  in  kind."  And  yet,  when  the  first 
instalment  of  this  debt  is  asked,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  rises  in  his  place  in  this  House* 
and  denies  the  payment  even  of  that  first  in- 
stalment, although  he  made  no  objection 
to  the  repeal  of  the  whole  of  the  tax. 

I  have  now,  1  think,  shown  that  the 
second  principle  in  this  Budget  is  a  princi- 
ple which  ought  to  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  House.  I  shall  next  apply  my- 
self to  the  third  question,  which  relates  tq^ 
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Budget  an  oppressive  direct  taxation."  I 
say,  '*  We  are  not  increasing  the  direct  tax- 
ation of  the  country  as  compared  with  the 
year  1852,  hut  we  are  remedying  an  injus- 
tice which  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Hali- 
fax first  perpetrated  by  repealing  the  win- 
dow tax,  and  substituting  a  house  tax  of  the 
most  unequal  character.  '  In  the  year  1850 
your  window  duties,  which  were  direct  tax* 
ation,  yielded  to  the  revenue  1,950,0002. 
annually,  and  the  house  tax,  when  in- 
creased in  the  way  which  we  propose,  will 
yield  annually  about  l,720,000i.  So  that 
actually  in  1852  the  alteration  of  the  house 
tax,  instead  of  increasing  the  direct  taxa- 
tion of  this  country  as  compared  with  what 
it  was  in  1850,  will  leave  it  250,0002.  a 
year  less  than  it  was  then;  while  it  will 
remedy  the  admitted  failure — admitted  on 
all  sides — the  failure  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Halifax  when 
he  substituted  his  partial  and  unequal 
bouse  duty  for  the  window  duty  previously 
existing.  Well,  then,  do  you  object  to 
this  tax  upon  any  philosophical  or  scientific 
ground,  or  upon  any  economical  principles  ? 
Remember  the  reasons  for  which  you 
repealed  the  window  tax.  They  were  two 
— that  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  ad- 
verted to  was  one — namely,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
people;  the  other  was,  because  by  the 
different  percentage  that  was  placed  on  dif- 
ferent houses  it  pressed  very  unequally  on 
different  classes.  What  was  the  remedy 
for  that?  Was  the  remedy  for  that  to 
sacrifice  millions  of  the  public  revenue?  No, 
the  remedy  for  that  was  to  substitute  a 
direct  tax  which  would  not  interfere  with 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  people,  and 
which  should  not  be  unequal  in  its  pressure 
upon  different  classes.  If  you  had  brought 
forward  the  house  tax  as  a  substitute  for 
the  window  duty,  you  would  have  done 
what  was  just,  and  you  would  have  done 
that  which  all  the  best  political  economists 
have  invariably  recommended;  for,  as  we 
have  beard  during  this  debate,  the  house 
duty  is  probably  the  fairest  direct  impost 
you  can  place  upon  the  different  classes  of 
the  community.  ["No,  no!"]  Well,  if  you 
do  not  admit  the  word  *'  all,'  I  will  change 
the  phrase,  and  say  "  the  best"  political 
economists.  Whether  we  go  back  to  Adam 
Smith,  or  take  the  most  modem  political 
economists,  I  mean  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr. 
M*Culloch,  we  find  that  these  able  and 
well-informed  writers  say  it  is  the  fairest 
income  tax   vou   can   impose,  and  they 
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the  readjustment  of  the  direct  taxation  of 
this  country.  Assuming  1  am  right  that 
the  remission  of  the  tea  and  malt  duties 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  country — assuming 
that  I  am  right  that,  consistently  with 
those  principles,  and  consistently  with  the 
principles  which  you  have  established — 
the  great  principle  of  commercial  freedom 
— there  is  no  injustice  in  relieving  any  in- 
terests which  have  any  restrictions  or  im- 
pediments resting  upon  them  that  do  not 
rest  on  other  classes  of  the  community 
— assuming  I  am  right  in  the  two  pro- 
posals which  I  think  are  involved  in 
the  first  two  principles  to  which  I  called 
the  attention  of  the  House,  let  me  see 
if  I  may  not  legitimately  and  freely 
carry  into  execution  the  result  of  those 
principles  by  the  mode  in  which  we  pro- 
pose to  adjust  the  direct  taxation  of  this 
country.  Sir,  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
last  sat  down  has  told  us  that  direct  taxa- 
tion was  first  established  in  order  to  com- 
mence a  great  commercial  reform.  I  say 
that  an  addition  to  the  direct  taxation  (if 
it  be  really  an  addition,  as  to  which  I  shall 
presently  call  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee) as  now  proposed,  is  to  enable  us  to 
complete  that  great  commercial  reform. 
You  put  on  the  property  and  income  tax 
originally,  not,  as  you  have  said  repeated- 
ly in  this  debate,  because  there  was  a  de- 
ficit. There  was  a  deficit,  it  is  true,  but 
the  deficit  did  not  require  you  to  add  to 
the  taxation  of  this  country  5.000,000^ 
a  year — 2,500,000J.  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  this  purpose  —  I  believe 
2,000,0002.  would  have  been  sufficient; 
but  you  put  on  direct  taxation  not  merely 
to  get  rid  of  a  deficit,  but  also  to  com- 
mence a  great  commercial  reform.  Well, 
it  is  true  we  have  no  deficit  now,  but  the 
addition  to  the  direct  taxation  (if  it  be  an 
addition)  which  we  propose  is  put  on  to 
complete  this  great  commercial  reform  in 
the  same  way  you  originally  commenced  it. 
What  is  the  direct  taxation  with  which  we 
deal?  The  house  tax,  and  the  tax  on 
property  and  income.  We  deal  with  the 
house  tax  by  increasing  its  amount,  in- 
deed, as  compared  with  the  year  1851,  but 
not  as  compared  with  the  ten  or  twenty 
preceding  years.  We  extend  the  area 
upon  which  that  house  tax  is  to  be  assessed, 
and  we  vary  the  relations  of  the  property 
and  income  taxes.  What  is  the  first  great 
objection  taken  to  this?  It  is  the  objec- 
tion raised  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Halifax  (Sir  Charies  Wood). 
He  says,  "  You  are  introducing  by  this 
Mr.  Walpoh 
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gave  this  reason  for  it — ^because  the  rent 
which  a  man   pays  for  his  house  is  the 
best  criterion  of  that  which  he  has  got  to 
spend.     Bat  there  are  additional  reasons 
why  a  house  tftx  is  peculiarly  fair  and  un- 
objectionable.    There  are  these  two  great 
reasons:    first  of  all,  because  the  house 
tax  does  not  interfere  with  any  branch  of 
domestic  industry;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  subject  of  the  tax  being  visible  or  tan- 
gible, and  unconcealed,  it  is  not  open  to 
fraud  or  perjury.     In  both  these  respects 
the  house  tax  is  greatly  superior  to  any 
tax  from  excise  you  can  put  on«  or  to  the 
property  or  income  tax,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be — as  we  have  seen  it  to  be — both 
vexatious  and  unequal,  there  would   not 
then  seem  anything  unreasonable  in  now 
increasing  the  direct  taxation  of  this  country 
in  the  shape  of  a  house  tax,  so  as  to  obtain 
from  it  something — not  equal — but  some- 
thing less  than  it  yielded  in  1850.     An- 
other objection  has  been  taken :  it  is  said 
we  are  disfranchising  a  vast  number  of  the 
oonstitnency  of  this   country — and  from 
whom  does  this  argument  come  ?  It  comes 
from  those  whose  great  theory  is  that  tax- 
ation  and  representation  are  convertible 
terms,  and  ought  to  go  together.      They 
who  wish  that  the  \0L  householder,  or  the 
possessor  of  any  income  which  may  fairly 
DO  considered  as  the   income   of  a  lOl. 
householder,  should  be  exempt  from  this 
tax,  are  the  very  persons  who  wish  that 
102.  householders  should  return  Members 
to  this  House,  or  that  the  possessors  of  in- 
comes by  which  the  parties  may  be  fairly 
considered  as  102.  householders  shall  con- 
stitute the  great  bulk  of  the  constituent 
body  of  the  country.     Now,  I  have  no  he- 
sitation in  saying,  that  if  you  proceed  upon 
that   principle  you  will  inflict  a  greater 
blow  upon  your  representative  system  than 
ever  was  inflicted  upon  it  before.     For  this 
reason — because  if  you  pursue  that  system 
the  untaxed  constituencies  of  the  country 
will  be  returning  Members  to  this  House 
who  are  to  take  such  care  of  those  who 
return  them   as  to  impose  no  tax  other 
than  that  which  is  to  be  borne  by  others 
and  not  by  themselves.     Now,  this  pro- 
position  is    so  preposterous   that    I    am 
confident,   if   hon.   Gentlemen    will    only 
fairly   look    into   it,   they   will   see    that 
they  cannot  maintain  it   for  a  moment. 
There  is  one  other  objection  I  have  heard 
in  reference   to  this  question — I   do    not 
think  the  objection  has  been  been  taken  in 
this  House,  but  it  was  taken  by  an  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir   B.  Hall),  when  addressing 
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some  of  his  constituents  in  the  borough  of 
Marylebone.  Unless  the  hon.  Baronet 
has  been  misrepresented,  his  objection  is, 
not  that  you  are  extending  the  tax  to  102. 
houses,  but  that  having  extended  it  to  102. 
houses,  you  should  also  extend  it  to  houses 
somewhat  lower.  I  cannot  agree  in  that 
view  of  the  case.  I  think  myself  that 
if  the  propositions  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  has  made  to  the  House,  in  refer- 
ence to  direct  taxation,  have  one'  merit  in 
them  greater  than  another,  it  is  this,  that 
he  is  putting  the  direct  taxation  of  this 
country  upon  a  fair  and  reasonable  foot* 
ing.  What  do  I  mean  by  that  as  appli- 
cable to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet? I  mean  this:  that  if  there  be  one 
principle  more  than  another  which  ought 
to  be  recognised  in  the  direct  taxation  of 
the  people  of  this  country  it  is,  that  in 
charity  at  least,  if  not  in  justice — cer- 
tainly I  think  in  justice  as  also  in  charity, 
too — ^you  ought  never  to  compel  any  one 
to  contribute  his  quota  towards  the  public 
revenue,  unless  his  means  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  sufficient  to  provide  for  him- 
self the  necessary  articles  of  healthy  aub- 
sistence.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable 
in  that  proposition  when  you  come  to 
consider  of  it.  There  is  a  minimum 
which  is  necessary,  and  that  minimum 
ought  not  to  be  merely  what  would  provide 
for  the  actual  articles  of  subsistence,  but 
what  will  provide  for  the  ordinary  comforts 
of  life.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has  done 
that  first  of  all  by  fixing  a  minimum^ 
below  which  direct  taxation  should  not 
descend — ^in  the  case  of  property  502.  a 
year,  and  in  the  case  of  the  house  tax 
102.  a  year,  which,  taking  the  rent  a 
man  pays  as  one-fifth  of  his  income, 
gives  precisely  the  same  minimum  as  that 
which  was  fixed  upon  for  the  minimum 
for  the  property  tax.  For  these  reasons 
I  think  that  the  exemption  we  have  com- 
menced with  is  at  a  point  where  we  ought 
to  commence,  and,  without  pledging  my- 
self to  the  exact  figures,  I  think,  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  102.  house  tax  and  the  502. 
property  tax  are  about  the  minima  from 
which  you  should  set  out  as  being  the 
points  at  which  you  should  tax  either  a 
person's  house  or  his  means  of  subsistence. 
I  have  now  gone  through  the  question  of 
the  house  tax.  »The  other  subject  of  direct 
taxation  which  we  have  varied,  is  the  in- 
come and  property  tax.  I  hardly  know 
wheth^  I  need  defend  the  alterations  we 
have  there  laid  down.  The  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Hiding  has  completely  and  i(h 
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tallj  upset  all  the  arguments  which  have 
heen  urged  against  them.  He  has  shown 
the  fairness  of  a  distinction  between  pre- 
carious and  fixed  incomes  so  clearly,  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  arguments  that  have 
heen  urged  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that 
side  of  the  House  have  been  answered  by 
him.  But  I  will  not  shirk  the  matter;  I 
will  not  shrink  from  the  objections  which 
have  been  taken.  The  objections  which 
have  been  taken  to  it  are  principally  two — 
the  one  intimated  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  the  other  night,  and  strongly 
pressed  by  his  former  Colleague  the  Member 
for  Halifax  (Sir  Charles  Wood),  and  the 
other  objectiou  taken  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone).  These  two  objec- 
tions are  objections,  I  agree,  of  such  a  for- 
midable character,  that  if  they  could  be 
sustained,  they  would  materially  affect  the 
financial  scheme  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
objection  of  the  noble  Lord  is  this — that 
we  have  increased  the  number  of  exemp- 
tions ;  the  objection  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  is,  that  we  have  broken  faith  with 
the  public  creditor.  Now  I  will  deal  with 
both  these  objections.  First  of  all,  I  bog 
the  Committee  to  bear  in  mind  the  present 
exemptions  in  the  case  of  the  Income  and 
Property  tax.  They  are  these :  You  ex- 
empt property  in  Ireland  of  all  classes  and 
descriptions,  the  owners  of  which  are  resi- 
dent there  ;  and  you  exempt  every  person 
whatever  whose  income  is  under  150^.  a 
year,  whether  the  income  be  ceHain  or 
precarious.  But  what  are  our  exemptions  ? 
Instead  of  exempting  every  class  of  pro- 
perty in  Ireland,  we  for  the  first  time  ex- 
clude from  this  exemption  the  salaries  of 
persons  in  Ireland,  and  the  annuities  of 
persons  derived  from  funded  property,  re- 
siding in  Ireland.  In  that  respect,  there- 
fore, we  have  diminished  the  number  of 
exemptions.  We  have  also  reduced  the 
point  of  exemption  with  reference  to  pre- 
carious incomes  to  1001.  a  year,  instead  of 
150^,  and  we  have  reduced  the  point  of 
exemption  besides  with  reference  to  fixed 
incomes  to  50L  instead  of  1501,  Now,  how 
the  noble  Lord  could  gravely  tell  us,  with 
the  knowledge  of  these  facts,  that  there 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  exemptions, 
both  as  applicable  to  Ireland  and  to  Eng- 
land, I  certainly  am  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend. He  may  say  the  alterations  we 
have  made  are  not  alterations  equitable 
in  themselves;  but  I  think  I  may  defy 
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even  the  noble  Lord,  with  all  his  great 
abilities,  to  show  that  we  have  actually  in- 
creased the  number  of  exemptions.  How 
then  have  we  dealt  with  this  Property  and 
Income  tax  ?  Variations  We  have  made  of 
an  exceptive  character,  but  only  luoh  as  are 
necessary  to  put  the  tax  on  an  equitsblo 
footing.  It  is  said  wo  have  benefited  the 
farmer.  What  have  we  done  as  regards 
the  farmer?  We  have  proceeded  on  the 
notion  that  since  the  repeal  of  the  Cora 
Laws  the  proportion  between  profits  and 
rent  is  not  what  it  was  before.  Therefore 
an  alteration  should  be  made;  but  these  are 
details  which  you  will  have  to  go  into ;  and 
I  believe  you  will  have  it  demonstrated  to 
you  that  the  proportion  between  profits  and 
rents  is  not  what  it  was  before,  and  for 
that  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  unjust  way 
in  which  the  tax  pressed  on  the  farmer, 
we  have  made  an  alteration  in  that  respect. 
Another  alteration  we  have  made,  is  with 
respect  to  the  incomes  of  clergymen  under 
100^  a  year;  and  we  have  done  this,  be- 
cause the  income  of  a  clergyman  or  a  curate 
under  100^.  a  year,  is,  in  fact,  analogous  to 
any  other  professional  income.  His  inoomo 
does  not  merely  depend  on  his  life,  bnt  also 
on  his  health  and  strength.  If  his  health 
and  strength  fail  him,  he  must  give  up  that 
income,  or  find  a  substitute ;  and  by  a  fair 
analogy  a  clergyman  with  an  income  under 
1002.  a  year  is  as  much  entitled  to  a  reason- 
able consideration  as  a  professional  man,  in- 
asmuch as  the  income  of  a  professional  man, 
like  that  of  a  clergyman's,  is  not  one  which 
necessarily  lasts  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
That  is  the  second  great  variation.  What 
is  the  third  ?  It  is  the  taking  off  a  fourth 
from  precarious  incomes.  Why  have  we 
done  this  ?  Because  upon  the  reasoning  of 
all  those  best  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
probably  the  fairest  average  you  can  strike, 
having  regard  to  the  various  ages,  health, 
and  strength  of  professional  men,  a  fourth 
of  their  income  is  about  the  sum  which  a 
man  can  lay  by,  as  a  provision  either  for 
his  children  or  for  old  age.  I  do  not  ex- 
actly pledge  myself  to  the  matter  of  de- 
tail ;  but  I  say  the  principle  is  a  just  one. 
I  now  think  I  have  shown-— or  at  least  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show — that  when  the 
noble  Lord  talks  of  increasing  the  number 
of  exemptions,  he  ought  rather  to  have  said 
we  have  diminished  the  number  of  inequali- 
ties, that  we  have  redressed  the  evils  which 
have  always  been  pointed  out  in  the  In- 
come and  Property  tax,  which  everybody 
admits,  and  of  which  everybody  complains. 
Having  done  this,  the  arguments  of  the  no- 
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bla  Lord  as  to  the  alterations  we  haye  made 
ia  the  Property  and  Income  tax,  cannot  he 
supported  on  the  ground  that  we  have  m« 
creased  the  number  of  exemptions,  what- 
ever other  arguments  he  may  offer  to  the 
House  to  show  that  the  variations  which  we 

fropose  are  not  expedient  or  not  beneficial, 
now  proceed  to  a  much  graver  objection, 
and  that  is  the  objection  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford.  My  right  hon.  Friend  says,  we 
have  broken  faith  with  the  public  creditor 
[Mr.  Olapbtonb;  Hear,  hear!]  If  you 
make  out  that  proposition,  I  say  this 
Budget  ought  not  to  stand  for  a  single 
moment.  But  have  we  broken  faith  with 
the  public  creditor?  The  argument  has 
been  put  in  two  points  of  view — ^first,  in 
regard  to  Ireland;  and,  secondly,  in  re> 
gard  to  England.  As  regards  Ireland,  it 
is  said  we  are  taxing  the  fundholder  when 
we  are  not  taxing  the  landowner ;  and  the 
inference  drawn  from  that  is,  that  since 
in  no  case  you  are  justified  in  taxing  the 
fundholder  at  all,  unless  you  tax  persons 
who  are  in  a  similar  position  with  regard 
to  other  property,  you  are  committing  a 
breaeh  of  faith  with  the  public  creditor. 
Now  in  the  first  place  I  deny  altogether  that 
the  Irish  fundholder  is  exempt,  any  more 
than  the  English  fundholder,  from  this 
Property  and  Income  tax,  upon  the  ground 
of  any  national  or  legal  obligation.  He  is 
exempt  on  one  ground,  and  on  one  ground 
only,  and  that  is  the  gronnd  of  residence 
in  Ireland*  The  Act  5  ^  6  Vict,  c.  35, 
which  is  called  *'  An  Act  for  granting  to 
Her  Majesty  duties  on  profits  arising  from 
property,  professions,  trades,  and  offices, 
until  the  6th  day  of  April,  1845,"  puts 
the  tax  in  Schedule  0  on  all  profits  arising 
from  all  '*  annuities,  dividends,  and  shares 
of  annuities,"  &o.,  and  charges  upon  them 
7d.  in  the  pound,  without  deductions.  The 
duty  is  imposed  without  exemptions;  and 
when  you  come  to  the  rules  by  which  the 
exemptions  are  constituted,  under  section 
88,  you  will  find  that  the  only  ground  of 
exemption  by  means  of  which  the  Irish 
fundholder  can  escape  from  this  tax  is 
solely  and  entirely  a  question  of  residence. 
In  the  88th  section,  containing  the  rule 
for  assessing  the  tax,  and  charging  the 
duties  under  Schedule  G,  it  is  said  the 
duties 

— "  shall  extend  to  all  public  annuities  what- 
ever peyablo  in  Great  Britain  out  of  any  pnblio 
rorenne  in  Great  Britain  or  eUewbere,  and  to  all 
annuities  payable  in  Ireland  out  of  the  revenue  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  to  or  for  the  use  or  benefit 
of  any  person  not  resident  in  Ireland." 


How  then  does  the  matter  stand  9 
Let  the  House  bear  this  in  mind*-the 
amount  of  dividends  paid  to  the  public 
creditor  in  Ireland  during  the  year  ending 
June  5,  1852.  was  1,350,462?.,  of  which 
there  were  exemptions  from  income  tax 
1,247,3952.  100,0001.  per  annum,  there* 
fore,  of  Irish  annuities  was  charged  with 
income  tax  to  the  Irish  stockholders. 
Now,  I  ask  my  right  hon.  Friend  this 
question :  if  the  Irish  fundholder  is  exempt 
upon  the  ground  of  national  engagement, 
why  is  not  that  engagement,  like  every 
other  national  engagement,  universal  in 
it»  application?  The  answer  is  plain. 
It  is  residence  which  exempts  him,  and  re- 
sidence only.  The  national  obligation  does 
not  exempt  him;  for,  if  it  did,  the  mere 
fact  of  an  Irish  stockholder  residing  in 
Ireland  ought  not  to  be  an  exemption  more 
than  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  a  re* 
sident  in  England  ought  to  charge  him. 
But  that  is  not  all.  If  this  be  a  great  na- 
tional engagement — the  breach  of  which  the 
public  creditor  has  a  right  to  complain  of-«~ 
the  English  creditor  and  the  Irish  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  If  Ire-> 
land  be  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
why  is  the  English  creditor  to  be  taxed 
while  the  Irish  creditor  is  allowed  to  go 
free  ?  The  fact  is,  the  exemption  is  not  a 
national  engagement,  but  it  was  granted 
for  this  reason  :  that  all  persons  resident 
in  Ireland  were  supposed  to  be  living  in 
a  country  so  much  distressed,  that  you 
ought  to  allow  them  to  recover  from  that 
distress  before  you  taxed  them,  and  that  is 
the  sole  ground  why  either  the  Irish  land- 
holder or  the  Irish  stockholder  is  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  this  tax.  But  I  go 
further.  I  adopt  the  argument  of  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  the  Member  for  Halifax, 
with  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  we 
have  dealt  with  this  tax  as  applicable  to 
Ireland.  He  has  said,  "  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  extension  of  it  to  Ireland,  because, 
when  Ireland  is  just  recovering  from  its 
great  embarrassments,  you  ought  not  to 
tie  another  weight  round  its  neck  until  it 
is  clear."  I  think  that  argument  is  a 
sound  one;  but,  mark  you,  it  does  not  ap- 
ply either  to  the  salaried  officers  or  the 
holders  of  funds,  because  the  embarrass- 
ments which  afflict  that  country  no  more 
afflict  those  individuals  than  they  do  the 
English  salaried  officers  and  fundholders. 
I  say,  then,  the  extension  of  the  tax  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  is  a  just  extension  in 
the  way  he  proposes  it.     So  much  for  the 

question  as  it  relates  to  the  Irish  fond* 
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holder;  and  now  let  us  look  at  the  ease  of 
the  English  fandholder.  Have  we  broken 
faith  with  the  public  creditor  who  is  a 
holder  of  funds  in  England  ?  If  we  have, 
it  must  be  on  one  or  two  grounds — either 
upon  the  ground  of  a  Parliamentary  con- 
tract, or  upon  the  ground  of  moral,  equit- 
able, or  legal  obligation.  I  ask  my  right 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Gladstone),  with  all  his 
wonderful  astuteness  of  mind,  to  saj  whether 
there  is  a  flaw  in  the  argument  I  am  now  ad- 
dressing to  the  House  ?  Do  you  put  it  on 
Parliamentary  contract  ?  You  did  in  the 
first  instance.  What  was  that  contract  ? 
That  you  should  never  impose  any  tax  on 
the  public  creditor.  But  what  have  you 
done  since  you  first  imposed  a  property 
and  income  tax  ?  You  have  taxed  him 
since  then  32.,  51,,  and  SI.  per  cent,  and 
yet  your  Parliamentary  contract  remains. 
I  do  not  complain  of  your  putting  a  tax 
upon  him ;  but  you  cannot  say  we  are 
breaking  a  Parliamentray  contract  for  the 
first  time  when  it  was  broken  ^e  very  first 
time  that  this  tax  was  imposed.  Then,  if 
you  put  it  on  any  ground  at  all,  you  must 
put  it  on  the  ground  of  moral  or  equitable 
obligation.  But  if  you  put  it  on  that  ground, 
you  put  it  on  one  which  is  universal  in  its 
application — applicable  alike  to  all  holders 
of  stock,  in  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Yet 
what  have  you  done  ?  You  tax  the  larger 
creditor,  who  has  as  much  right  to  claim 
the  benefit  of  your  national  engagement  as 
he  who  has  less  than  1502.  a  year;  and  you 
let  loose  the  smaller  creditor  because  he 
has  not  got  so  large  an  income.  If  there  is 
a  national  engagement  upon  you  not  to  tax 
the  national  creditor  at  all,  what  right  have 
you  to  tax  the  larger  creditor,  and  to  let  the 
Bmaller  one  go  free?  But  is  that  all  ?  No. 
You  have  entered  into  different  contracts 
with  the  different  fundholders;  you  contract 
with  one  for  31,  per  cent,  and  with  another 
at  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest.  Now 
what  is  the  effect  of  that  contract  when 
you  proceed  to  tax  him  ?  Why,  it  is  this : 
you  tax  in  the  one  case  interest  alone,  and 
in  the  other  case  capital  as  well,  because 
every  time  you  demand  7d,  from  the  holder 
of  terminable  annuities  you  are  taxing  a 
part  of  his  capital.  Both  these  cases  may 
probably  be  justified  upon  other  grounds; 
but  I  will  defy  even  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  to  justify  this  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  national  creditor  upon 
the  ground  of  national  engagement.  If 
that  be  so,  how  ought  we  to  deal  with 
the  Irish  or  English  fundholder?  My 
opinion  is  that  the  question  you  have  to 
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ask  yourselves  amounts  to  this,  and  this 
only  :  Are  you  taxing  him  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  are  taxing  every  other  class 
of  the  community,  the  quality  of  whose 
incomes  and  the  nature  of  whose  estates 
in  respect  or  duration  are  the  same  ?  If 
you  are,  you  are  doing  what  is  just; 
otherwise  not.  Viewed  in  that  light, 
the  whole  question  is  explained.  You  may 
tax  the  English  or  the  Irish  fundholder  if 
the  quality  of  his  income  or  the  nature  of 
his  estate  is  the  same  as  that  which  you  are 
taxing  in  the  hands  of  any  other  person. 
But  if  they  differ,  then  I  agree  you  have  no 
right  to  tax  them.  The  question  resolves 
itself,  therefore,  into  this  :  Whether  you  are 
justified  in  making  a  difference  between 
precarious  and  certain  incomes  ?  If  you 
are  justified,  you  must  put  the  fundholder 
either  in  the  one  class  or  the  other.  No  one 
would  say  you  must  put  him  into  the  class 
of  precarious  incomes;  and,  consequently, 
you  must  put  him  into  the  class  of  in- 
comes derived  from  certain  sources,  and  you 
must  tax  him  with  all  the  exemptions  which 
that  class  may  claim.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
troubled  the  House  at  this  length;  but  when 
the  public  faith  with  the  public  creditor  was 
said  to  be  broken,  it  is  but  right  that  we 
should  look  at  this  question,  not  in  a  party 
view,  but  fairly  and  honestly,  in  order  that 
we  may  see  whether  we  are  dealing  with 
the  fundholder  in  an  unjust  or  in  an  in- 
equitable manner,  or  in  a  way  which  would 
amount  to  a  breach  of  the  national  faith. 
For  the  reasons  I  have  given,  I  think  I 
may  say  you  are  clearly  not;  and  with 
confidence,  therefore,  I  ask  the  verdict  of 
the  House  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the 
proposition  of  my  right  hon.  Friend. 

Such  are  the  propositions  which  have 
been  submitted  to  the  House  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. I  have  stated  the  principles  on 
which  we  proceeded.  I  have  pointed  out 
the  objects  we  had  in  view,  and  the  just  re- 
sults of  those  principles.  I  challenge  you 
to  show  either  that  those  principles  are  un- 
sound, or  that  our  objects  are  otherwise 
than  beneficial  to  the  whole  of  the  commu- 
nity; and  although  I  do  not  see  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Halifax 
(Sir  Charles  Wood)  in  his  place,  I  must  take 
leave  to  add  that  notwithstanding  the  tone 
of  self-constituted  superiority  which  he 
assumed  the  other  night,  I  will  defy  him 
or  any  of  his  supporters  to  prove  that  the 
propositions  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  are  proposi- 
tions which  are  shaking  and  impairing  the 
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credit  of  this  country,  or  tamiahing,  as 
he  said,  the  good  name  of  the  nation. 
When  the  right  hon.  Baronet  told  us  that 
my  right  hon.  Friend  need  not  he  ashamed 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Administra- 
tions of  Mr.  Pitt  and  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
and  amend  his  Budget  in  the  Christmas 
recess,  Sir,  if  there  were  any  necessity  for 
my  right  hon.  Friend  to  amend  his  Budget, 
he  need  not  seek  for  precedents  in  such 
olden  times — he  would  find  a  precedeot  in 
a  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  in 
the  course  of  one  year  amended  and  re- 
amended  his  Budget,  three  and  even  four 
times;  and  that  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Halifax  (Sir  Charles  Wood).  Now, 
my  right  hon.  Friend  will  find  no  necessity, 
as  I  believe,  to  alter  his  Budget  in  any 
material  point.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  the  miscalculation  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  has  adverted  are  his  own, 
and  not  my  right  hon  Friend's.  I  think 
you  will  find  that,  although  the  measure  is 
a  large  and  comprehensive  one — so  large 
and  so  comprehensive,  indeed,  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  opposite  seemed  to  wish 
him  to  divide  it  into  two  halves,  making 
one  of  them  his  Budget  for  1853,  and  the 
other  half,  I  suppose,  the  Budget  for  1854 
—yet  that  Budget  is  not  so  large  nor  so 
comprehensive  but  that  my  right  hon, 
Friend  will  show  to  this  House — and  I 
trust  that  he  will  at  least  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so — that  he  can  do  in  one 
year  what  one  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  do  in  two.  But  here  1  must 
ask — and  1  would  not  have  gone  into  the 
subject  at  all  unless  it  had  been  for  the 
disparaging  tone  which,  1  think,  was  some- 
what improperly  made  use  of — 1  must 
ask,  whence  is  it  that  these  extraordi- 
nary attacks  are  made  against  my  right 
hon.  Friend?  What  is  the  reason,  what 
is  the  cause,  that  he  is  to  be  assailed  at 
every  point,  when  he  has  made  two 
financial  statements  in  one  year,  which 
have  both  met  with  the  approbation  of  this 
House,  and  1  believe  also  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  country  ?  la  it  that  you  are 
jealous  of  his  success?  Is  it  because  he 
has  laboured  hard  and  long — contending 
with  genius  against  rank  and  power  and 
the  ablest  statesmen — until  he  has  at- 
tained the  highest  eminence  which  an  ho- 
nourable ambition  may  ever  aspire  to — the 
leadership  and  guidance  of  the  Commons 
of  England  ?  Is  it  because  he  has  verified 
in  himself  the  dignified  description  of  a 
great    philosophical    poet    of    antiquity, 


portraying  equally  his  past  career  and  his 

present  position  ? — 
*'  Gertare  ingenio  ;    contendere  nobilitate  ; 
Nocteis  atque  dies  niti  pncstante  labore 
Ad  summas  emergere  opes,  rcrtlmque  potiri?" 

My  right  hon.  Friend  has  attained  that 
position,  and  who  will  grudge  it  to  him  ? 
1  will  not  speak  disparagingly — God 
forbid  1  should! — of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, the  Member  for  Halifax — his  power 
and  ability  are  admitted  ;  but,  without 
disparaging  him,  1  think  1  may  say  the 
Budget  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  may  bear 
comparison  with  any  of  his.  The  best 
judges  in  the  country  will  declare,  as  I 
believe  they  have  declared,  that  by  his 
Budget  he  has  put  himself  on  a  level  with 
the  boldest  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
most  prudent  financiers  whom  the  country 
has  ever  seen.  They  will  tell  you,  at  any 
rate,  that  in  the  greatest  emporium  of  com- 
merce in  the  globe,  these  plans  of  his  have 
refiected  on  him,  in  the  judgment  of  those 
best  capable  of  judging  on  the  subject, 
of  the  highest  credit.  They  will  tell  you, 
as  you  have  been  reminded  to-night,  that 
he  has  disproved  by  his  propositions  the 
common  fallacy  whioh  the  world  runs  away 
with,  that  a  man  of  genius  cannot  be 
essentially  and  practically  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. And,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of 
this  debate — ^whatever  may  be  the  fate 
of  the  present  Government — whatever  may 
be  the  effect  of  that  ill-assorted  alliance 
which  1  see  before  me — the  country  will 
see,  1  firmly  believe,  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  has  earned  for  himself  a  reputation 
as  extensive  as  the  Empire  for  which  he  ia 
so  greatly  legislating,  and  a  gratitude  as 
permanent  as  the  honest  generosity  of  a 
thankful,  enlightened,  and  reflecting  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  he  was  sure 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  who  had  just 
sat  down  would  not  impute  to  him  that  he 
rose  with  any  feeling  of  **  self-constituted 
superiority  ''  to  criticise  the  Budget  which 
was  the  subject  of  that  evening's  debate. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  would  do  him  injus- 
tice, also,  if  he  supposed  him  to  envy  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  or  to  be  jealous  of  the  credit 
to  be  derived  by  him  from  the  course  which 
he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  pursue.  He 
(Mr.  Goulbum)  rose  to  oppose  the  Budget, 
not  from  any  factious  or  hostile  feeling, 
which  had  been  imputed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  to  those  who  took  a  different 
view  on  this  subject  from  themselves,  but  ill 
rigid  adherence  to  a  principle  on  which 
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he  had  alwajs  acted  when  adminiBtering 
the  finances  of  the  country,  and  which  he 
had  steadily  maintained  whenever  he  had 
heen  in  Opposition.  That  principle  was 
the  maintenance  of  a  surplus  revenue — a 
principle  which  he  helieved  to  he  founded 
on  the  highest  dense  of  national  interest, 
and  from  which  he  was  not  prepared  to 
depart,  either  in  deference  to  the  opinions 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend — greatly  as  he 
respected  them — or  in  deference  to  the 
talents  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  thought 
he  should  he  ahle  to  satisfy  the  Committee, 
that,  ahle  as  was  the  speech  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secretary^  he  had 
omitted  that  point  in  the  consideration  of 
the  Budget,  upon  which,  of  all  others,  it 
was  most  essential  that  the  Committee 
should  come  to  a  correct  conclusion.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  at  the  outset  of  his 
speech,  laid  down  the  principles  on  which 
he  said  the  Budget  was  framed.  He  told 
them,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  framed 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  Votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons — with  the  view  of 
maintaining  and  prudently  extending  the 
system  of  free  trade  or  unrestricted  com- 
petition. He  told  them,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  Budget  dealt  with  the  dis- 
tressed interests  in  a  manner  which,  while 
affording  them  relief,  would  not  in  any 
way  controvert  the  principle  which  had 
been  generally  laid  down  for  the  guidance 
of  that  House;  and  he  stated,  as  a  third 
principle,  that  its  object  was  to  apply  equal 
taxation  to  every  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  objected 
to  those  who  thought  fit  to  oppose  the 
l^dget  in  parts ;  that  objection,  how- 
ever, would  not  apply  to  him,  because  he 
objected  to  the  main  principle  on  which  it 
was  founded.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
took  credit  to  the  Government  for  having 
in  this  transaction  followed  the  example  of 
those  who  on  previous  occasions  introduced 
what  were  called  free-trade  measures,  and 
he  asked  triumphantly,  "  How  did  you 
work  out  your  free-trade  measures  ?  " 
'*  You  took  off,"  he  said,  "  large  Customs 
and  Excise  Duties,  and  thereby  professed 
to  give  relief  to  the  suffering  interests  of 
the  community;  and,"  said  he,  "we  now 
propose  to  reduce  large  Excise  and  Cus- 
tom Duties  in  order  to  give  relief  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  the  community;  and  there- 
fore we  consider  that  our  policy  will  stand 
on  a  par  with  yours."  But  mark  how 
different  was  the  basis  on  which  this  and 
former  Govemm^its  proceeded.  They  pro- 
Mr.  Ooulbum 


ceeded  on  the  basis  of  haTing  first  se- 
cured by  a  skilful  management  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  of  the  comitrj  a 
large  available  balanco,  out  of  which  they 
codd  afford  to  make  reductions.  They 
did  not,  in  the  first  place,  create  a  defi- 
ciency, and  then  call  upon  Parliament  to 
make  it  up  by  fresh  taxation.  That  was 
the  broad  distinction  between  the  course 
pursued  by  the  present  Government  and 
that  by  those  who  had  preceded  them. 
And,  although  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said  that  the  sense  entertained  of  the 
Budget  out  of  doors  had  been  manifested 
by  the  acclamations  with  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  been  reoeiyed 
in  the  City,  he  greatly  doubted  whether 
that  applause  would  be  repeated  two  years 
bonce,  when  by  the  calculation  now  before 
the  Committee,  there  would  be  no  surplus 
revenue;  and  he  doubted  still  more,  when 
the  deficiency  would  have  to  be  made  up 
by  loans  or  fresh  taxation,  whether  the 
applause  which  the  right  hon.  Gentlenum 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  would  be  continued 
to  the  future  stages  of  his  official  career. 
But  the  question  before  the  Committee 
involved  higher  considerations  than  the 
popularity  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. It  was  not  even  whether  they  ought 
to  relieve  a  certain  class  of  consumeiv  in 
the  country  from  a  portion  of  the  duty 
which  they  at  present  paid  on  their  beer;  or 
whether  the  consumer  or  the  brewer  would 
receivo  the  largest  portion  of  the  proposed 
benefit.  The  question  before  the  Com- 
mittee involved  the  stability  of  their  finan- 
cial system.  The  question  was,  whether 
their  finances  were  in  that  state  that  they 
could  afford  to  part  with  2,500,000i.  of 
productive  duties  which  might  press—' 
he  did  not  deny  it,  for  all  taxes  did  so 
press — in  a  certain  degree  upon  the  ge- 
neral consumers  of  the  country,  but  the 
pressure  of  which  was,  of  all  the  taxes 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  the  least 
oppressive  ?  And  what  was  the  time  at 
which  this  measure  was  propounded  ? 
They  had  been  latterly  employed  in  adding 
to  the  defences  of  the  country— not  with 
a  view  to  hostile  operations,  but  with 
the  view  of  placing  the  country  in  that 
condition  of  safety  in  which  every  great 
nation  ought  to  stand.  But  had  the  Go- 
vernment forgotten,  that  if  there  was  one 
element  of  safety  to  a  State — one  ground 
of  defence  on  which  they  could  rest  with 
greater  confidence  than  another,  and  one 
which  it  was  not  possible  at  the  instant  to 
secure,  it  was  an  unembarrassed  state  of 
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their  fiuances  ?  If  they  were  to  go  on 
creating  deficiencies — if  they  were  to  enter 
the  service  of  each  year  with  the  confident 
expectation  that  at  its  close  they  would  he 
inyolved  in  a  deht,  they  would  not  only 
raise  up  ohstacles  to  the  adequate  defence 
of  the  country  hereafter,  but  would  inflict 
a  blow  on  public  credit,  for  which  no  amount 
of  military  force  could  compensate.  The 
Budget  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proceed- 
ed on  the  supposition  that  at  the  end  of  the 
next  financial  year  he  would  have  a  surplus 
of  400,000^,  and  that  only  derived  from  a 
diminution  of  the  balance  in  the  Exchequer. 
But  letting  that  circumstance  pass,  with  a 
surplus  so  small  it  was  natural  and  reason- 
able that  the  Committee  should  look  closely 
at  the  items  out  of  which  it  arose;  and, 
although  with  respect  to  the  items  indivi- 
dually there  might  be  little  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  estimates  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made,  yet,  in  a  sur- 
plus which  was  assumed  originally  to  be 
so  small,  minute  differences  made  the 
whole  distinction  as  to  whether,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  there  would  be  a  surplus 
or  a  deficiency.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  explain  in  his  speech  why  he  assumed 
the  loss  from  the  malt  duty  during  the 
first  year  at  only  1,000,000^.,  nor  why  he 
confined  the  loss  to  be  sustained  to  the 
1,000,0002.  which  was  to  be  repaid  as 
drawback.  Surely  tne  Committee  had  a 
right  to  expect  an  explanation  on  these 
points;  and,  in  default  of  these  explana- 
tions, they  had  a  right  to  assume  that  the 
loss  from  these  sources  would  be  greater 
than  the  sum  at  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  placed  it.  He  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
had  had  some  experience  of  calculations 
with  respect  to  repayment  of  duty;  he  had 
also  seen  others  more  skilful  than  himself 
placed  in  similar  situations;  and  he  had 
never  yet  known  an  instance  in  which  the 
estimate  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer with  respect  to  drawbacks  for  stock 
in  hand,  had  not  been  falsified  by  the  ulti- 
mate result.  He  had  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  find 
that,  however  he  might  have  been  guided 
by  persons  skilful  in  such  matters,  there 
were  elements  of  loss  not  taken  into  ac- 
count which  would  affect  his  estimated  sur- 
plus. There  was  also  a  trifling  difference 
in  the  calculation  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  he  had  made  with  regard  to 
the  Tea  Duties,  to  the  amount  of  about 
50,000/.  He  had  likewise  assumed  the 
repayments  on  public  works  at  a  sum  of 


400,0003.,  while,  in  fact,  it  was  only 
360,0002.,  making  thereby  an  additional 
deficiency  of  40,0002.  Then,  again,  if 
they  took  into  consideration  the  loss  which 
would  be  entailed  by  the  proposed  alter- 
ation in  the  income  tax — partly  by  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  in  two  of  the  sche- 
dules, and  partly  by  the  large  increase 
of  persons  over  whom  it  was  to  be  spread 
hereafter,  which  must  entail  a  large  in- 
crease of  establishment,  they  could  not  but 
allow  another  150,0002.  or  200,0002.  to  be 
deducted  from  the  estimated  surplus.  And, 
if  this  were  so,  was  it  not  clear  that,  hav- 
ing in  his  possession  a  real  surplus  to  the 
extent  of  about  1,500,0002.,  he  proposed 
deUbcrately  and  calmly  to  subject  the 
country,  at  the  end  of  the  next  financial 
year,  to  the  risk  of  a  deficiency  to  an 
extent  which  it  was  impossible  before- 
hand to  calculate,  because  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  know  what  convulsions  might  arise 
in  foreign  countries,  what  seasons  might 
prevail  in  this,  or  what  accidents  might 
occur  in  the  interim  to  affect  the  revenue 
on  which  he  so  confidently  relied  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  last  spoke  had 
said  that  it  was  a  proof  of  the  courage  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  pro- 
pose to  do  in  one  year  what  you  timid 
counsellors  had  been  afraid  to  do  in  two. 
He  gave  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tlie 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  credit  for 
that  degree  of  courage.  He  (Mr.  Goul- 
burn) and  his  right  hon.  Friends  certainly 
had  not  had  the  courage  to  spend  money 
which  they  had  not.  They  had  not  had 
the  courage  to  risk  the  safety  of  the 
country  at  the  expense  of  gratifying  any 
claimants  for  the  remission  of  taxation, 
when  they  knew  that  that  remission  could 
only  end  in  injury  to  public  credit,  and 
in  a  sacrifice  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
that  courage.  Not  content  with  a  defi- 
ciency in  one  year,  he  assured  the  Com- 
mittee that  he  was  also  prepared  to  be  in 
a  deficiency  in  the  year  ensuing.  This 
might  be  courage,  but  his  admiration  of  it 
was  not  such  as  to  induce  hhn  to  abandon  the 
principles  for  which  he  had  contended,  and 
to  consent  to  a  state  of  things  which  ho 
had  always  held  to  be  dangerous  and  inex- 
pedient. He  saw  many  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  who.  had  fought  with  him  the 
battle  against  continued  annual  deficien- 
cies. In  the  period  before  1842,  they  had 
struggled  together  in  support  of  national 
credit,  and  they  felt  the  severity  of  the 
pressure  which  was  occa8ioned>by  defici* 
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encies  that  had  occurred  during  a  series 
of  antecedent  years.  Surely,  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  could  not  now  view  with  tranquil 
feelings  the  prospect  before  them.  They 
must  remember  that  they  only  recovered 
from  the  position  to  which  he  alluded  by 
the  imposition  of  taxation  heavy  in  its 
amount — intolerable,  indeed,  if  it  had  not 
been  accompanied  by  remissions  which  the 
magnitude  of  the  impositions  enabled  the 
Government  to  make.  To  such  a  position 
they  would  again  be  reduced  if  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  now  interfere  to  prevent  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  making 
away  with  that  which  he  had  in  hand,  and 
which  he  might  retain  without  injury  to 
any  interest  that  required  relief.  He  did 
not  deny  to  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
the  merit  of  alleviating  the  burdens  to 
which  the  shipping  interest  was  subjected, 
nor  did  be  complain  of  the  reduction  of 
the  tea  duties,  or  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed 
to  effect  that  reduction.  Those  measures, 
with  a  surplus  revenue  of  1,600,000Z.,  fell 
within  the  limits  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's power,  and  did  not  endanger  the 
credit  of  the  country.  He  admitted  that 
tea  was  a  safe  subject  for  a  reduction  of 
duty,  and  that  that  reduction,  carried  on  to 
its  utmost  extent,  as  was  proposed,  might 
ultimately  be  the  means  of  affording  in- 
creased employment  to  the  shipping  in- 
terest of  the  country,  additional  comfort 
to  the  lower  classes  of  the  community, 
and  might — as  had  been  proved  in  the 
case  of  coffee  and  of  sugar — replace  the 
revenue  which  it  was  proposed  to  sacrifice. 
It  might  perhaps  be  stated  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  malt  tax,  as  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  might  benefit  to  a  certain 
degree  the  producer  of  barley.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  quoted  a  speech 
of  his  (Mr.  Goulburn's)  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
made  at  a  long  antecedent  period,  when 
he  was  arguing  against  a  continuance  of 
the  Com  Laws.  [Several  Hon.  Members: 
For  a  continuance  of  the  Corn  Laws.] 
Well,  for  a  continuance  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  stated,  that  if  the 
Corn  Laws  were  repealed,  barley  land 
would  be  then  stricken  with  barrenness. 
If  that  prophecy  had  come  true  it  might 
be  a  good  argument,  if  the  revenue  ad- 
mitted of  the  reduction,  for  taking  off  the 
whole  duty  on  malt;  but  he  would  ap- 
peal to  any  Gentleman  opposite  whether 
barley  land  had  been  stricken  with  bar- 
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renness — whether  on  the  contrary  it  was 
not  the  description  of  land  which  had 
least  suffered,  nay,  it  had  not  suffered  at 
all  from  the  alteration  of  the  Corn  Duties. 
When  his  right  hon.  Friend,  therefore,  sup- 
posed that  the  malt  tax  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely repealed  in  order  to  relieve  certain 
lands  growing  barley  from  barrenness,  he 
had  been  a  false  prophet,  and  no  man,  he 
was  sure,  would  be  more  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge the  fact.  The  land  in  this  country 
that  had  suffered  least  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  the  article  which  it  produced  was 
that  very  land  in  favour  of  which  the  Go- 
vernment were  now  prepared  to  sacrifice 
more  than  the  whole  surplus  revenue,  and 
that  not  to  confer  the  benefit  of  removing 
the  whole  of  the  duty,  and  with  it  the 
restrictions  and  penalties,  but  to  take 
off  a  modicum  of  duty  not  felt  by  the 
consumer,  and  which  would  be  of  no  be- 
nefit to  those  whose  land  was  the  pecu- 
liar subject  of  the  measure.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  last  spoke  had 
claimed  great  credit  for  the  Government  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
dealt  with  the  three  afflicted  interests — 
the  colonial,  the  shipping,  and  the  agricul- 
tural. He  (Mr.  Goulburn)  had  heard  with 
satisfaction  that  the  Government  proposed 
to  admit  the  sugar  of  the  Colonies  to  re- 
finement in  bond,  and  he  presumed  they 
would  recommend  tl^at  optional  measure 
of  refinement  which  was  submitted  in  the 
course  of  last  year  to  the  late  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  which  he  negatived 
because  he  said  it  would  necessarily  create 
a  loss  to  the  revenue ;  for  it  was  clear  that 
if  only  particular  classes  of  sugar  were  ad- 
mitted to  refinement  in  bond,  and  others 
were  excluded,  the  duty  would  be  lost  upon 
the  inferior  sugars,  and  nothing  would  be 
gained  upon  the  higher  qualities.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  C.  Wood)  was 
correct  in  that  statement,  and  he  was  sure 
he  must  be  so,  then  he  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
asked  why  had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  not  made 
a  calculation  of  that,  which  was  no  small 
loss  in  the  Budget?  If  he  was  to  lose 
duty  by  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  Co- 
lonial interest,  that  was  surely  another 
ground  why  they  should  look  with  jealousy 
to  the  diminution  of  the  existing  surplus. 
Whatever  injury  classes  might  sustain, 
either  from  ill-imposed  taxation  or  from 
other  causes  affecting  their  interests,  he 
sincerely  believed  there  was  no  cause  from 
which  they  could  suffer  more  than  from 
a  course   taken  by  the  Ha3iBe  of  jDom- 
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mons  wHich  tended  to  impair  the  gene- 
ral credit  of  the  country,  and  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  that  facility  of  monetary 
transactions  which  preyaiied  when  the  re- 
venue was  in  a  prosperous  state.  He 
thought  that  any  Chancellor  of  the  Ex 
chequer  abandoned  his  duty  if,  for  the 
sake  of  repealing  a  particular  tax,  or  of 
acquiring  for  the  moment  the  applause  of 
those  who  surrounded  him,  he  forgot  what 
was  due  to  the  higher  interests  of  the 
State,  and  did  not  always  bear  in  mind 
that  there  was  a  large  encumbrance  of 
debt,  which  could  only  be  diminished  by 
the  maintenance  and  due  application  of  a 
surplus  revenue.  In  saying  this  he  was 
far  from  expressing  opinions  which  were 
confined  to  himself  and  to  hon.  Gentle- 
men near  him.  -  He  had  the  authority 
of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who,  when  discussing  at  Aylesbury 
in  1849  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
large  Sinking  Fund  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  an  impression  on  the  debt,  and 
supposing  the  Chancellor  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  surplus,  said — 

"  Why,  in  old  times  we  should  have  had  some 
one  coming  forward  and  proposing  the  abolition 
of  some  paltry  tax  which,  while  it  would  bo  no 
great  blow  to  the  revenue,  would,  individually, 
give  scarcely  any  relief.  Is  this  the  means  by 
which  to  regenerate  imperilled  agriculture  ? 
Certainly  not.  What  I  propose  is,  that  a  real 
sinking  fund  shall  be  maintained,  which  will,  in 
less  than  ten  months,  raise  Consols  above  par, 
and  thus  enable  landlords  and  tenants  to  borrow 
money  to  apply  to  their  land  at  3  per  cent  interest 
instead  of  four  or  five." 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  speaking  at 
that  time  to  an  assembled  multitude  of 
agriculturists,  said — 

"  This  is  your  real  remedy — equal  taxation  and 
cheap  capital.  If  my  recommendations  be  adopt- 
ed, the  public  credit  will  be  maintained ;  it  will 
give  the  farmer  independence;  it  will  recover  from 
their  present  state  of  depression  the  landlords  of 
the  country ;  they  will  then  obtain  capital  for  the 
improvement  of  their  estates  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  if  you  do  not  gain  that  relief  which  the 
country  has  a  right  to  give  you,  we  must  consider 
what  we  are  next  to  do." 

Those  were  principles  in  which  he  (Mr. 
Goulburn)  cordially  concurred,  and  which 
he  regretted  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  not  now  that  he  had  power 
disposed  to  carry  into  effect.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  pleased,  on  a 
former  night,  to  speak  in  favourable  terms 
of  the  success  which  attended  the  mea- 
sures that  he  (Mr.  Goulburn)  had  on  two 
several  occasions  brought  forward  for  re- 
ducing the  interest  of  the  public  debt;  and 
he  wished  sincerely  that  the  right  hon. 
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'  Gentleman  had  prepared  himself  to  attempt 
I  a  similar  course.  He  had  hoped  that 
I  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
might  have  been  the  successful  Minister 
who  might  hereafter  have  rested  his  claim 
to  public  approbation  on  the  ground  of 
having  effected  a  larger  operation  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country  in  this  respect  than 
had  been  accomplished  by  his  most  dis- 
tinguished predecessors.  In  that  speech 
which  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  delivered  at  Aylesbury,  ten 
months  was  the  period  prescribed  as  ne- 
cessary by  the  then  proposed  Sinking 
Fund  to  raise  the  public  debt  to  par. 
Within  ten  months  that  desirable  object 
might  not  be  accomplished ;  but  he 
feared,  by  the  course  the  Government 
was  taking,  by  snatching  at  the  paltry 
remission  of  taxation  of  2,500,000?.,  they 
would  perhaps  for  ever  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  conferring  great  and  permanent 
benefit  on  the  country.  The  reduction  of 
the  public  debt  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  all  the  burdens  of  the  country. 
It  would  confer  still  greater  benefit  on  the 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commer- 
cial classes,  by  placing  at  their  disposal 
capital  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and 
enabling  them  to  pursue  their  operations 
with  increased  activity  and  enterprise.  If 
he  might  presume  to  give  an  opinion 
to  the  House  of  Commons — having  heard 
from  various  quarters  that  the  acceptance 
of  half  the  Malt  Tax  was  more  a  matter 
of  feeling  than  of  profit — that  it  was  not 
expected  to  derive  from  it  that  extent 
of  benefit  which  some  would  consider  com- 
pensation for  past  injury,  or  to  give  to 
the  consumer  that  relief  which  they  all 
desired  to  afford — if  he  might  presume 
to  give  an  opinion,  ho  would  say,  "  in- 
stead of  giving  up  that  2,500,000?.  of 
revenue,  apply  your  surplus  so  as  here- 
after to  render  feasible  great  financial  re- 
ductions." His  great  feeling  of  regret 
with  respect  to  the  Budget  which  had 
been  announced  was  that  this  course  had 
not  been  pursued.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  seemed  to  object  to  dis- 
cussing the  Budget  in  parts,  and  in  that 
opinion  he  had  shown  that  he  (Mr.  Goul- 
burn) entirely  agreed.  If  he  thought  an 
attempt  was  made  unwisely  to  repeal  the 
Malt  Tax,  he  naturally  objected  to  the 
particular  tax  which  was  proposed  as 
the  means  of  effecting  a  repeal  in  itself 
objectionable.  He  did  not  deny  that  it 
might  be  proper,  under  circumstances 
which    required  it,   to   impose  a   House^ 
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Tax,  properly  distributed  and  properly  mo^ 
dified.     He  objected  last  year  to  the  House 
Tax  then  proposed,  because  he  thought  it 
was  not  framed   upon  the  principles  on 
which  a  House  Tax,  if  imposed,  ought  to 
be  placed ;   and  he  objected  equally  to  the 
House  Tax  now  proposed,  because,  though 
avoiding  some  of  the  defects  of  that  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  C.  Wood),  it  had 
fallen  into  others  which  he  (Mr.  Goulburn) 
thought  essentially  fatal  to  it  continuance. 
But  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  discuss 
the  substitute,  when  he  objected  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  tax  the  produce  of  which  it  was 
to  replace.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said  that  this  direct  tax  was  necessary  to 
complete  the  scheme  propounded  by  the 
Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;    that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  recommended  the  imposi- 
tion of  direct  taxation  upon  principles  the 
same  as  those  on  which  the  present  House 
Tax  was  to  be  supported.    Not  so.    Direct 
taxation  was  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
when  indirect  taxation  had  been  carried  to 
its  full  extent  and  found  unproductive.     It 
was  introduced  to  make  up  for  a  great  and 
accumulating  deficiency;    and  so  far  from 
the  tax  now  proposed  being  the  completion 
of  the  plan  which  originated  with    Sir 
Robert  Peel,  it  was  one  merely  made  for 
the  temporary  object  of  affording  a  relief 
which  was  but  partially  sought,  and  was 
not  likely  to  be  generally  beneficial.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  the  House  Tax 
recommended  itself,  because  there  had  been 
a  sacrifice  upon  the  Window  Tax,  and  that 
the  burden  would  not  exceed  that  to  which 
the  country  had  been  subjected  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  ago.     But  it  would  be  well 
for  him  to  remember  that  if  there  was  a  tax 
which  at  no  distant  period  had  excited  the 
feelings   of  the  country  more  than  any 
other,  and  given  occasion  to  petitions  for 
its  repeal,  it  was  the  House  Tax.     The 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  loaded 
with  such  petitions  in  1832,   1833,  and 
1834.     It  was  stated  to  be  more  odious 
than  the  income  tax.      If  the  Government 
should  now  succeed  in  imposing  it,  not- 
withstanding the  objections  to  it,  and  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  any  necessity 
for  imposing  it  beyond  the  repeal  of  half 
the  Malt  Tax,  they  must  be  prepared  at 
no  distant  period  for  a  repetition  of  attacks 
upon  this  duty,  which,  if  imposed  in  the 
shape  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  would  at  no  very 
distant  day  lead  to  its  repeal  and  to  a 
further  deficiency  of  revenue.      The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  gone  in  detail  into  the 
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reasons  which  had  induced  the  Government 
to  propose  alterations  in  the  Income  Tax; 
and  he  said,  as  a  noble  Lord  said  early  in 
the  evening,  that  they  had  remedied  the 
inequalities  of  the  tax  in  its  present  shape. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  must  have  look- 
ed upon  the  Resolutions  on  the  table  with 
a  very  paternal  eye  if  he  could  consider 
that  they  remedied  any  of  the  grievances 
which  had  been  made  the  subject  of  com- 
plaint.    He  said,   "  We  have  reduced  the 
number  of  exemptions.'*    Yes,  by  impos- 
ing the  tax  upon  a  class  of  persons  with 
respect  to  whose  capacity  to  bear  it  there 
would  be  shown  to  be  great  doubt  when 
it  should    come   under   discussion    here« 
after.      He  said,  "  We  have  applied  the 
tax  to  the  funds  in  Ireland:'*    exempt- 
ing every  class  in  Ireland  but  one,  they 
had  rather  added  to  the  exemptions  than 
reduced  them.     With  respect  to  that  par- 
ticular class  on  whom  he  meant  that  the 
burden  of  the  tax  should  fall,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  no  foundation  for  as- 
suming that  there  was  anything  in  the 
proceeding  of  1842  which  justified  the  im- 
position of  a  tax  upon  the  funds  in  Ireland 
received  by  residents  in   Ireland.      The 
principle  in  the  Act  of  1842  was,  that  per- 
sons residing  in  Great  Britain  should  pay 
the   tax  upon   any   income   received   by 
them  in  Great  Britain,  though  the  pro- 
perty might  be  in  Ireland  or  any  other 
country ;    land,   professions,-  trades,   and 
funds  of  persons  resident  in  Ireland  were 
equally  exempt.     Ireland  was  exempted 
because  other  taxes  were  then  imposed  on 
Ireland,  which  were  to  be  a  compensation  to 
Great  Britain  for  alone  bearing  the  Income 
Tax.     If  the  Government  selected  one  par- 
ticular class  of  property  in  Ireland,  and 
that  the  funded  property,  for  this  tax,  they 
would  therefore  as  clearly  violate  their  con- 
tract with  the  public  creditor  by  making 
this  property  alone  the  subject  of  taxation, 
as  they  would  by  the  imposition  of  a  sepa- 
rate duty  on  funded  property  here.     Tlie 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said  that  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) had  argued  without  reason  that  the 
variation  of  rates  in  the  schedules  would 
be  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  public  cre- 
ditor.    He  (Mr.  Gonlbum)  adhered  to  that 
opinion,  and  the  reasons  for  it  given  by  the 
latter  right  hon.  Member;  and,  when  the 
House  should  arrive  at  the  period  for  the 
discussion  of  the  Income  Tax,  he  thought 
he  should  establish  beyond  a  doubt  that 
there  wos  a  contract  with  the  pnblio  ere* 
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AliJOr,  eonflfmcd  by  the  titilfofin  decisions 
df  k\l  ihd  CouHs  to  which  the  ([uestton 
h&d  been  submitted,  preventing  the  House 
tt  Commons  from  placitig  upon  this  spe- 
feies  of   property  a  highet  tate  of  duty 

?ian  wai  imposed  Upon  bthet  propcny. 
he  right  hoti.  Oentlemati  said,  '<We  hare 
made  a  division  bettreen  precarious  and 
feertain  property,  and  tasted  them  accot'- 
dlngly."  He  (Mr.  Goulbum)  Would  tell 
him  what  ho  had  done.  He  had  made  the 
funded  property  of  the  country,  Which  was 
thought  to  be  the  most  secure,  the  most 
pl*ecarlouD  property,  for  he  had  made  it 
dependent  an  the  will  of  a  Minister.  If 
he  could  by  hid  own  authority,  upoU  the 
boustfuction  which  h&  put  upon  the  con- 
tfact,  imagine  it  lawful  to  impose  (>he- 
third  more  duty  Upon  funded  property  than 
upon  ftuy  dther.  What  might  not  some 
future  Chancellor  of  the  Etchequer  le8& 
moderdte  than  he  effbdt  ?  WhAt  were  pence 
fiOw  might  be  shillings  to-morroW,  and  what 
Wefd  shillings  td-mortoW  might  be  pounds 
in  Subsequent  years,  if  the  country  should 
be  weak  eUoUgh,  otr  the  Miuister  Wicked 
enough,  to  impose  different  tates  tipon 
funded  and  othef  income.  When  the 
question  should  come  on,  he  thought  he 
fcould  show  that,  whatever  irregularities 
there  mi^ht  have  been,  whdtevet*  injustice 
any  might  suppose  td  operate  in  Carrying 
into  effect  tne  measure  of  1842,  the 
measure  now  proposed  aboUUded  in  ine- 
qualities ten  times  worse,  And  would  iu- 
tol¥e  the  coUectidtt  df  the  tat  iU  inex- 
tricable difficulty.  With  respect  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  Was  proposed  to  esti- 
mate the  profit  of  farms,  it  would  be  re- 
membered that  in  1842  the  profit  was 
taken  at  half  the  rent,  Imd  the  tenant  had 
iio  right  to  a  reduction,  nor  the  Govenment 
to  an  increase  of  that  charge  ;  but  since 
then  we  had  giVeU  the  tenant-fafmer  the 
right  of  comidg  to  the  Commissioners  at 
the  end  of  the  year  and  saying,  '<Hy 
profit  has  not  amounted  to  huf  mt  rent, 
and  I  am  entitled  to  h  reduction;  and 
the  Commissioners,  upon  examination  of 
him  and  his  books,  were  td  abate  the  sum 
reckoned  as  his  profit,  not  to  dne-third  of 
the  rent,  but  to  one  fifth  of*  oUe  sixth,  or 
any  proportion  to  which  he  could  show 
that  his  profit  had  fallen.  The  proposal, 
with  respect  to  him,  then,  was  perfectly  un- 
necessary. It  might  go  forth  to  the  coun- 
try that  the  Government  were  conferring 
benefit  on  the  farmer,  by  estimating  his 
income  at  so  much  less  than  it  was  esti- 
mated at  before;   but  when  he  knew  that 


it  w&s  equally  in  his  power  before  the 
alteration  to  obtain  even  a  greatet  reduc- 
tioU,  his  gratitude  would  possibly  be  di- 
minished. Then,  it  was  said,  there  had 
been  exceeding  liberality  to  the  olergy 
ih  making  a  redndtion  of  duty  on  those 
who  had  less  than  100/.  a  year.  It  was 
said  that  the  clergyman  had  a  precarious 
income — an  income  dependent  on  his  life, 
uncertain  in  its  duration — and  that  at 
present  he  paid  the  highest  rate  of  duty. 
But  it  may  be  asked  why,  if  his  income 
were  precarious,  take  lOOU  for  the  limit  ? 
The  man  who  had  150l.  must  have  an  in- 
come as  precarious  as  the  man  who  had 
an  income  of  1002.  One  could  under- 
stand sueh  an  arrangement  if  it  were  made 
on  the  score  of  charity  alone  i  but  when 
it  was  made  on  the  ground  that  the  in- 
come was  precarious,  how  could  such  a 
remission  be  taken  as  a  principle  of  legis- 
lation ?  He  had  thus  stated  the  views  he 
was  disposed  to  entertain  with  respect  to 
the  measures  now  before  the  Committee. 
He  objected  to  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax» 
at  a  time  when  a  revenue  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  part  with  that  amount.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  Budget,  because  the  Whole 
surplus  was  derived  f^om  an  application 
of  money  not  legitimately  made — namely, 
from  the  application  to  annual  income  of 
the  balances  of  the  Exchequer;  because 
there  must  be  a  recurrence  of  that  system 
of  deficiency  which  it  had  been  the  whole 
of  his  ambition  to  put  an  end  to,  and  which 
of  late  years  had  been  entirely  avoided. 
It  was  on  the  ground  of  the  ultimate  effect 
ot  public  credit  that  he  could  not  but  view 
With  alarm  the  proposals  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  made.  By  their  prot)08als  they 
were  debarring  themselves  from  the  legiti- 
mate advantages  td  which.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  they  might  fairly  look. 
The  Government  were  gradually  weakening 
the  public  sense  of  good  faith  by  spending 
In  the  year  more  than  they  acquired  from 
the  revenue  of  the  year ;  and,  taking 
into  consideration  those  serious  matters 
— which  weighed  on  his  mind  more  than 
anything  relating  to  a  change  of  the 
Property  and  Income  Tax,  or  the  House 
Duty,  or  the  Malt  Tax — taking  into  con- 
ftideratidn  those  several  circumstances,  he 
should  conclude  by  humbly  imploring  the 
Committee  to  avoid  measures  which  by 
impairing  the  public  credit  of  the  country, 
damaged  its  best  interests,  and  which,  in- 
volving all  interests,  would  in  the  end  be 
as  injurious  to  the  agriculturist-as  it  wou^' 
be  to  the  manufacturer. —  by  vjOOglC 
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Viscount  JOCELYN  moved  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  hoped  the  Committee  would  re- 
member the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  day 
of  the  month.  He  trusted  they  would 
come  to  an  agreement  to  conclude  the 
debate  to-morrow.  It  would,  he  was  sure, 
be  satisfactory  to  all  present,  if  there  were 
a  general  understanding  to  that  effect. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  did 
not  think  it  possible  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, 80  many  Members  being  absent,  to 
come  to  an  understanding  of  that  nature. 
He  for  one,  should  be  very  happy  if  it 
were  the  disposition  of  the  Committee  to 
conclude  the  debate  to-morrow  night. 
There  were,  he  understood,  many  hon. 
Members  absent  who  wished  to  express 
their  opinions.  He  thought,  therefore,  that 
the  matter  must  be  left  to  their  discretion  ; 
but  he  concurred  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
discussion  might  be  brought  to  an  end 
to-morrow. 

House  resumed; — Committee  reported 
progress. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1862. 

IRELAND  AND  THE  INCOME  TAX. 
The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  rose  to  move 
for  returns  respecting  the  payment  of  pro- 
perty and  income  tax  by  persons  resident 
in  this  country  in  respect  of  property  in 
Ireland.  The  noble  Earl  said  that  that 
was  not  the  first  or  the  second  occasion  he 
had  made  a  similar  Motion  upon  this  subject; 
and  he  had  done  so  for  this  reason.  In 
the  first  place,  they  had  periodical  renewals 
of  the  income  tax;  and  as  regularly  accu- 
sations were  brought  against  the  proprie- 
tors of  Ireland,  that  they  did  not  contribute 
their  share  of  the  revenue  of  the  country. 
Upon  every  occasion  on  which  the  income 
tax  had  been  renewed,  complaints  were 
made  of  this  nature,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  and  notices  were  constantly 
given  in  the  other  House  for  extending  it 
to  Ireland.  He  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow) 
had,  therefore,  been  always  anxious  on 
these  occasions  to  let  their  Lordships  and 
the  country  know  that,  although  it  might 
be  true  that  Ireland  was  nominally  exempt 


from  the  income  tax,  it  was  not  true  that 
the  property  of  that  country  did  not  con- 
tribute to  it  pretty  largely.  The  Motion 
he  was  about  to  propose  was  for  a  return 
of  all  sums  paid  as  income  tax  upon 
Irish  property  by  persons  residing  in  this 
country,  and,  also,  of  all  sums  deducted 
from  the  annuities  and  dividends  paid  by 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  persons  having  pro- 
perty in  those  funds  and  not  residing  in 
Ireland.  On  the  first  occasion  on  which  he 
made  this  Motion,  the  noble  Duke  who 
then  represented  the  Government  in  that 
House,  granted  the  Motion  ;  but,  knowing 
as  he  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  did  that  large 
sums  were  paid  by  proprietors  in  this  coun> 
try  who  had  estates  in  Ireland,  and  not 
only  by  them,  but  by  a  vast  number  of 
small  proprietors  who  preferred  the  ease 
and  luxury  of  this  country  to  a  residence 
in  their  own,  and  being  confident  there 
must  be  a  considerable  amount  contributed 
to  the  revenue  in  that  way;  it  was  not 
without  surprise  that  he  found  the  return 
to  be  "  nil."  It  was  the  same  on  the 
second  occasion;  and  it  appeared  that  the 
reason  was  that  no  account  was  kept  by 
the  Board  of  Taxes  of  the  amount  paid  by 
Irish  as  distinguished  from  other  property. 
The  difficulties  which  at  that  time  stood  in 
the  way  of  collecting  the  information  he 
required,  were  now,  he  believed,  completely 
obviated,  and  he  felt  confident  that  if  the 
noble  Earl  agreed  to  his  Motion  he  should 
have  a  very  different  return.  Whatever 
the  amount  derived  from  this  source  might 
be,  it  ought  in  justice  and  fairness  to  be 
attributed  to  tho  taxation  of  Ireland.  He 
proposed  the  Motion  exactly  upon  the  same 
grounds  as  he  had  done  before.  When 
the  property  and  income  tax  was  first  pro- 
posed by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Ireland  was 
exempted,  not  on  account  of  her  distressed 
condition,  but  because  there  was  no  machi- 
nery fitted  for  the  purpose;  and  as  the  tax 
was  only  proposed  for  three  years,  it  seem- 
ed not  worth  while  to  establish  it.  They 
were  now,  however,  about  to  have  the  in- 
come tax  renewed,  not  as  a  temporary 
measure,  but  as  a  measure  which  had  all 
the  appearance  of  permanency :  a  desire  to 
substitute  direct  for  indirect  taxation  now 
prevailed,  and  however  objectionable  such 
a  system  might  be  in  a  great  commercial 
country  like  this,  or,  indeed,  in  any  great 
country,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  evidently  succumbed  to  it ;  and  what- 
ever might  be  the  desire  of  the  Government 
to  exempt  Ireland  from  the  income  tax,  he 
believed  they  would  not  be  able  to  succeed 
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in  the  attempt,  because  such  an  exemption 
would  not  be  based  on  the  principle  of  jus- 
tice— ^for  whatever  taxation  was  imposed 
on  one  portion  of  the  Empire  ought  to  be 
imposed  on  all.  They  were  now  about  to 
introduce  a  tax  upon  the  funded  property 
of  that  country,  and  upon  the  recipients  of 
public  salaries  there.  It  was  perfectly 
right  and  just;  and  he  could  not  see  why 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  the  holders  of  places  in  Ireland,  should 
be  exempted,  whilst  in  this  country  the 
annnitant  with  only  501.  a  year,  and  the 
tradesman  with  only  lOOZ.  a  year,  were  to 
be  subject  to  the  tax.  Now  he  (the  Earl 
of  Wicklow)  should  wish,  for  his  part,  to 
see  the  enormous  and  unjust  taxation 
which  at  present  prevailed  in  Ireland  under 
the  name  of  the  Consolidated  Annuities 
Tax,  altogether  abolished.  There  would 
then  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  establish- 
ing the  income  tax  in  Ireland  on  all  de- 
scriptions of  property,  and  raising  the 
400,000{.  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  estimated 
as  the  revenue  which  would  be  derived 
from  the  stamps  and  spirit  duties,  and 
which,  in  fact,  had  raelised  but  16,0002. 
The  sum  now  assessed  on  Ireland  for  the 
consolidated  annuities  is  250,000Z. :  that 
would  be  probably  the  proportion  of  the 
400,0002.  which  would  fall  upon  the  land; 
but  at  present  the  consolidated  annuity  tax 
is  so  distributed  that  the  amount  is  larger 
just  in  proportion  as  the  district  is  poor 
and  unable  to  bear  it ;  so  that,  in  fact, 
where  the  largest  sums  are  payable,  there 
is  not  only  no  expectation  of  levying  the 
tax,  but,  as  he  knew,  a  bill  of  indemnity 
was  necessarily  brought  in,  partly  to  exempt 
the  poorer  districts  of  the  country  from 
its  payment.  He  was  therefore  convinced 
that,  if  it  were  shown  to  Parliament,  by  the 
abolition  of  the  consolidated  annuity  tax, 
and  the  imposition  of  a  property  tax,  an 
act  of  justice  would  be  effected,  and  the 
revenue  increased,  it  would  readily  accede 
to  it.  He  was  anxious  to  see  an  equal- 
ised system  of  taxation,  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  England,  extended  to  the  sister 
country;  and  if  that  were  done  in  the  man- 
ner he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  suggesting, 
he  had  no  doubt  the  result  would  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  that 
oonntry,  and  at  the  same  time  materially 
tend  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  Em- 
pire at  large.  He  thought  this  would  be 
the  best  opportunity  of  effecting  such  an 
object,  and  that  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
this  country  and  to  Ireland.  The  noble 
Earl  concluded  by  moving,  for  a 

"  Ratum  of  the  Amount  of  Property    Tax 


paid  by  Pemons  residing  in  Great  Britain  on 
Sams  drawn  from  Ireland,  in  the  Two  Tears 
commencing  April  1851  and  April  1858  :  and  also, 
*'  Return  of  all  Sums  charged  on  Dividends  and 
Annuities  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland  payable  to  Per- 
sons not  resident  in  Ireland,  in  the  Years  com- 
mencing April  1851  and  April  1852." 

Ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  I  can  have  no 
objection,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Govern  men  t,  to  lay  before  your  Lordships 
the  papers  which  have  been  moved  for  by 
the  noble  Earl,  if,  indeed,  the  return  will 
afford  him  the  information  which  he  seems 
to  expect  it  will.  I  can  only  regret  that 
the  noble  Earl  did  not  give  me  the  precise 
object  he  had  in  view  in  making  this  Mo- 
tion, in  order  that  I  might  have  ascertained 
if  the  mode  in  which  the  papers  are  now 
made  out  was  calculated  to  answer  that 
object.  My  own  impression  is  that  the 
Income-tax  papers  remain  precisely  on  the 
same  footing  as  they  did  when  the  former 
returns  he  moved  for  were  made,  and  that, 
consequently,  he  will  not  find  any  distinc- 
tion between  incomes  derived  from  Irish 
property  and  those  derived  from  colonial 
property,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Income 
Tax  from  Irish  property  will  still  be  returned 
as  nil.  But  I  only  speak  from  a  vague 
recollection  of  the  Income-tax  papers  which 
have  been  presented  to  me  for  my  signa- 
ture. Not  having  received  a  shilling  from 
my  Irish  property  for  four  or  ^ye  years — 
on  the  contrary,  the  balance  being  con- 
siderably on  the  other  side — and  finding 
myself  obliged  to  make  remittances  of  money 
to  that  country,  I  was  compelled  to  return 
nil.  There  is  no  objection,  however,  to 
produce  the  returns,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
give  the  information  which  the  noble  Earl 
desires;  but  I  must  be  excused  if  I  decline 
entering  into  the  policy  of  charging  the 
Income  Tax  on  Ireland,  or  into  the  financial 
propositions  of  the  Government  now  before 
the  other  House  of  Parliament.  There 
will  be  abundant  time  for  the  discussion  of 
all  the  details  arising  out  of  the  Income 
Tax  when  the  measures  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
come  before  your  Lordships  in  detail  in  the 
shape  of  a  Bill.  The  noble  Earl  has  cor- 
rectly stated  the  principles  which  he  con- 
ceives to  be  involved  in  the  various  measures 
that  are  now  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  and  that  have  been  brought 
forward  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. He  correctly  states,  that  according 
to  those  measures,  it  being  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  diminish  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  amount  and  pressure  of  indirect 
taxation,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  conse- 
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qnence,  whether  it  be  d^sbable  or  pot,  that 
a  considerably  increased  proportion  of  the 
revenue  of  this  pountrj  should  be  in  future 
drawn  from  the  sources  of  direct  taxatipn; 
and  the  poble  Earl  also  interprets  correctly 
the  desire  entertained  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majeaty's  Government,  that,  as  fi^r  as  it 
oan  be  praqtici^ble,  that  extension  shall  take 
place,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  those 
exemptions  which  are  undoubtedly  not 
founded  in  ptrict  justice,  and  which  oaa 
only  rest  upon  the  impossibility  of  coHect- 
iug  from  a  numerous  portion  pf  indigent 
persons,  who  are  exempted  not  so  much  on 
the  ground  of  strict  justice  as  on  the  im- 
possibility of  collecting  the  amounts  which 
become  due  from  thein.  Sul\ject  to  that 
exception  I  quite  agree  with  the  noble  Earl 
that  it  is  desirable,  in  applying  direct  taxa- 
tion, that  the  exemptions  should  be  ^  fpw 
as  possible,  and  that  the  area  of  taxation 
should  be  as  general,  as  wide,  and  as  equable 
as  possible.  And  I  confess,  that  whilst  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  we  have  thought 
that  it  wonld  be  inexpedient,  and,  looking 
at  the  distressed  condition  of  the  landed 
property  in  Ireland,  that  it  would  be  in- 
convenient and  impolitic,  to  subjeot  that 
country  to  the  payment  of  a  tax  from  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  exempt — I  coneur  with 
the  noble  Earl  in  thinking  that  the  question 
is  only  a  matter  of  time,  and  that  if  the 
Income  Tax  be  established  as  a  permftoent 
source  of  revenne,  it  cannot  he  expected 
that  80  large  a  portion  of  the  Empire  at 
Ireland  should  he  exempted  for  more  than 
a  temporary  period  from  the  operation  of 
that  tax.  With  regard  to  the  exemption 
of  the  land  of  Ireland,  there  was  a  dain^ 
made  out  on  its  part  for  temporary  exemp- 
tion from  the  Income  Tax;  and  consequently 
we  have  submitted  to  Parliament  that  Ire- 
land should  he  so  exempted,  so  far  aa  re? 
lates  to  that  particular  description  of  pro- 
perty which  has  suffered  most  seriously 
from  the  circumstances  of  late  years.  That 
question,  namely,  the  extension  of  direct 
taxation,  and  the  extension  of  that  system 
of  direct  taxation  subject  to  as  few  exemp-t 
tiona  as  possible,  is  the  subject  which  at 
this  moment  engages  the  anxious  attention 
of  the  House  of  Gommona,  and  that  ia  a 
question  which  I  trust  will  be  solved  in  the 
course  of  the  preaent  week.  My  Lords, 
that  question  is  one  of  deep  and  vital  im- 
portance to  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
country.  I  am  not  speaking  of  any  per- 
sonal consequences  attaching  to  the  Go- 
vernment, ^though  I  am  quite  sure  that 
your  Lordships  will  see  that  the  decision 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  whatever  it  may 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


be,  cannot  he  without  important  and  im- 
mediate oonaeqnenoeft  upon  the  position  of 
Government  itself;  but  I  am  speaking  in 
relation  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the 
country,  with  regard  to  whiph  I  hold  thq 
decision  to  whieh  Parliament  is  about  tq 
come  aii  i^  matter  of  the  most  vital  import^ 
ance.  I  earnestly  hope  that,  aa  poon  IM 
practicable.  Parliament  will  relieve  tho 
country  from  the  anxiety  with  which  it  iei 
now  awaiting  the  decision  to  which  iha 
House  of  Commons  may  arriYO  upon  tha^ 
important  subject,  fox  undoqhtedly,  with« 
out  desiring  to  hurry  or  (accelerate  the  pro^ 
ceedinga  of  the  other  House  of  P^rlif^nent, 
BQ  aa  to  preclude  them  from  a  due  and  full 
consideration,  not,  indeed,  of  each  petty 
and  minute  detail,  but  of  the  great  ftnd 
broad  principle  involved  in  the  present 
deliberation — I  think  it  ia  ef  great  import- 
ance that  the  oountry  should  not  long  bq 
in  suspense  as  to  the  course  of  proceeding 
which  Parliament  ia  to  adopt,  and  with 
regard  also  to  the  hands  by  whom  the 
system  now  established  ia  likely  to  be  car^ 
ried  out ;  i^nd  I  hope  that  yery  few  day^, 
or  it  mf^  be  hours,  may  decide  that  quea* 
tion,  ao  far  aa  the  other  Houae  of  Parlia- 
ment ia  concerned,  I  regret  that,  in  eon-^ 
aequence  of  these  discusaionai  i^nd  the 
delay  that  has  taken  plftce — though  1  do 
not  complain  of  that— it  is  neceaaary  that 
your  Lordships  should  have  to  meet  day 
lifter  day,  with  little  or  no  businesa  to 
transact,  for  the  purpose  of  sitting  here  « 
few  minutea,  and  then  a(iy onrning  the  Houae. 
I  am  certainly  veiy  anxious  that,  aa  aeon 
aa  the  deeision  of  the  Houae  of  Commons 
ahi^U  be  pronounced,  and  the  ReacJutions 
now  submitted  to  them  are  affirmed — ^if 
i^ffirmed  they  are  to  be — ^yomr  Lordshipa 
should  be  released  from  what  I  consider  to 
a  great  extent  your  unnecessary  attendance 
here.  But  whi^t  that  question,  and  the 
other  queatiena  hinging  upon  it,  atill  remain 
in  abeyance  and  undecided,  I  ahould  not 
think  I  waa  performing  my  duty  to  the 
Crown  if  I  recommenddl  the  a<yournment 
of  this  Houae  for  any  lengthened  period, 
to  deprive  the  Crown  of  ^e  poasilulity  of 
securing  the  attendance  of  this  and  the 
other  Houae  of  Parliament  at  a  time  when 
it  might  he  neoeaaary  for  the  Crown  to 
have  reoourae  to  their  immediate  advice 
and  aaaiatance.  X  again  aay  there  ia  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  GoTcmment  to 
the  produotion  of  the  retuma  moved  for  by 
the  noble  Earl. 

Motion  agreed  ia. 

Papera  ordered  to  be  laid  beforeTthe 
House.  igitized  by  V^OOgie 
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REVENUE  AND  TAXATION. 
LoKD  MONTEAGLE  moved  for  certain 
returns  eonneoted  with  the  Revenue  and 
Taxation,  and  said,  that,  although  he  did 
not  believe  that  tbej  were  now  entering 
for  the  first  time  on  a  course  of  perils  yet 
he  thought  they  were  persevering  in  a 
course  of  great  danger  to  the  substantial 
interests  ef  the  country,  and  advancing 
in  that  course  more  rapidly  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  direct  for  indirect  taxation  in 
raising  a  considerable  portion  of  the  re- 
venue of  the  country.  The  Ministers  oppo- 
site, and  his  noUe  Friend  the  Postmaster 
General  in  particular,  would  remember  that 
this  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  raised 
his  voice  against  the  adoption  of  this  sys- 
tem when  extended  by  his  own  friends  in 
the  late  Government.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment there  was  a  current  running  hard  in 
favour  of  the  imposition  of  direct  taxation : 
to  this  the  noble  Lords  opposite  were 
giving  their  sanction;  and  the  question 
with  him  was,  whether  that  current  were 
running  in  tiie  right  direction,  and  if 
it  were  likely  to  lead  to  safe  conse- 
quences in  a  country  which  was  so  largely 
indebted  that  it  was  obliged  to  raise 
28,000,OOOZ.  sterling  a  year  to  pay  the 
dividends  due  to  the  public  creditor.  He 
did  not  mean  to  argue,  where  a  revenue  of 
52,000000<.  had  to  be  raised  annually, 
that  in  no  instance  should  durect  taxation 
be  resorted  to  in  aid  of  the  revenue  arising 
from  indirect  taxation.  In  a  time  of  crisis 
an  income  might  frequently  be  the  ef- 
fectual and  aggregate  remedy,  and  when 
the  property  and  income  tax  was  proposed 
by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  year 
1842,  he  felt  there  was  a  full  justification 
for  the  measure  in  the  pressure  of  a  great 
public  exigency.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
too,  its  continuance  had  a  strong  motive,  for 
it  was  reimposed  for  an  important  object, 
which  it  had  realised,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  country :  without  the  income  tax  the 
reform  of  the  tariff  could  not  have  been 
achieved;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  system 
of  direct  taxation  had  developed  its  diffi- 
enlties  and  dangers.  The  Government  had 
not  been  able  to  induce  Parliament  to 
grant  the  income  tax  for  more  than  one 
year,  and  at  length  resort  was  had  to  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  expedients— one- 
tenth  part  of  the  whole  public  revenue. 
The  noble  Earl  had  spoken  of  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  direct  taxation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  deficiency  created  by 
tbe  repeal  of  indirect  taxation.  But  had 
this  reduction  been  called  for  by  any  large 


class  of  men,  whose  judgment  and  opinion 
ought  to  have  had  weight  with  the  Govern- 
menty  or  been  binding  on  Parliament? 
Half  the  malt  tax  was  to  be  repealed — at 
whose  bidding?  The  measure  had  not 
been  demanded  by  petitions;  it  had  not 
been  forced  on  the  Administration  by  an 
adverse  mi\jority;  it  was  simply  the  im- 
politic and  gratuitous  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  If  BO,  the  substitution  of  di- 
rect taxation  in  the  odious  form  of  the 
house  and  income  tax,  for  the  repealed 
malt  duty,  should  be  dealt  with  not  as  a 
necessity,  but  as  the  gratuitous  act  of  the 
Government,  and  he  hoped  the  proposition 
would  therefore  be  successfully  resisted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  country.  If 
there  were  any  proposition  capable  of 
being  reasoned  to  demonstration,  not  only 
on  principle  but  on  experience,  it  was,  ihaX 
the  present  Government  were  sacrificing 
2,500,000^  of  revenue  without  any  ex- 
cuse or  palliation  whatever;  the  reduction 
in  the  price  of  beer  would  be  so  small,  that 
the  consumer  would  get  no  benefit  what- 
ever from  tho  proposal,  and  the  benefit 
would  be  felt  only  by  the  brewer  and 
great  capitalists.  This  was  proved  by  the 
effects  of  repealing  the  war  malt  tax  and 
beer  duties;  and  it  was  proved  by  the  con- 
clusive evidence  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Bar- 
clay before  their  Lordships'  Committee  on 
the  Burdens  on  Land.  Why  was  this  fatal 
sacrifice  made  ?  That  the  friends  of  the 
noble  Xiord  on  the  other  side  might  indeed 
he  able  to  go  to  the  country  consti- 
tuencies, and  say  that  they  had  obtained 
the  repeal  of  a  part  of  the  malt  tax  for 
them;  when,  m  truth,  neither  the  barley- 
grower  nor  the  people  of  England  would 
gain  anything  by  the  measure.  At  the 
same  time  the  Government  proposed  to 
double  the  house  tax  and  to  increase  the 
area  of  its  assessment;  and  also  to  bring  a 
lower  amount  of  annual  income  within  the 
operation  of  the  Income  Tax  Bill.  This  he 
thought  a  dangerous  course,  for  it  was 
substituting  for  an  indirect  tax,  borne  with 
facility  and  collected  with  ease  and  eco- 
nomy, direct  taxation  of  tbe  most  odious 
character.  If  the  noble  Earl  had  been 
a  personal  enemy,  he  could  not  wish 
him  a  greater  evil  than  that  of  succeed- 
ing in  carrying  the  whole  of  his  measures 
through  Parliament,  and  being  represented 
in  every  taxpaying  house  as  the  author  of 
the  new  property  tax  and  the  new  house 
tax,  and  as  the  member  of  a  Government 
that  had  wasted  2,500,000^.  as  an  act  of 
delusive  concession  to  a  class  whom  i| 
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would  not  even  relieve.  He  begged  to  re- 
mind their  Lordships  that  the  proposals  of 
the  Government  would  put  in  jeopardy 
10,000,000?.  of  permanent  revenue,  as 
well  as  above  5,000,000Z.  of  income  tax, 
for  that  was  the  produce  of  the  three;  and 
that  even  if  the  Government  succeeded 
fully  they  would  only  leave  the  country  with 
a  doubtful  surplus  of  400,0002.  Such  was 
not  the  way  to  keep  up  the  public  credit; 
and  he  warned  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  consider  the  effect  which  their  measures 
might  eventually  have  upon  the  maintenance 
of  that  credit.  He  was  well  aware  that 
the  noble  Lord  would  triumphantly  appeal 
to  the  price  of  the  funds  in  proof  that  our 
credit  had  not  been  affected.  But  he  de- 
nied the  force  of  the  argument.  In  the 
first  place,  was  it  not  just  possible  that 
other  propositions  still  more  subversive  of 
public  credit  had  been  anticipated  justly, 
but  fortunately  abandoned,  not  to  say  for- 
tunately averted  ?  Let  him  take,  as  an  ex- 
ample, the  state  of  our  terminable  an- 
nuities; 4,425,0002.  annual  charge,  equiva- 
lent to  four-fifths  of  the  property  tax, 
would  expire  in  a  few  years.  Had  it  not 
been  at  one  time  intended  to  anticipate 
this  saving,  or,  spendthrift-like,  to  dis- 
count our  reversion  ?  Was  not  this  aban- 
doned? Again,  might  not  consols  rise  if 
all  power  of  relieving  the  interest  at  a  fu- 
ture time  was  sacrificed  by  a  wasteful  sa- 
crifice of  the  income  of  the  country  ? 
From  1846  to  the  present  time  reductions 
had  been  made,  quietly  and  unostenta- 
tiously, to  the  amount  of  18,845,0002. 
from  the  national  debt;  and,  should  any 
emergency  arise  requiring  a  loan  to  that 
amount,  they  might  go  to  the  country  and 
justify  their  demand  by  the  savings  they 
had  already  effected.  No  less  a  sum  than 
7,728,0002.  had  been  paid  off  in  1851, 
1852,  and  1853.  But  the  measures  of 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  and  his 
Colleagues  would,  if  carried  into  practice, 
effectually  stop  any  such  saving  for  the 
future.  They  proposed  an  extension  of 
the  house  tax,  but  they  would  have  to 
withdraw  the  proposition,  as  other  Go- 
vernments had  done,  for  they  seemed  to 
forget  that  the  strongest  Government  this 
country  had  perhaps  ever  seen — ^that  re- 
pi-esented  by  Lord  Grey  in  their  Lordships' 
House,  and  by  Lord  Spencer  in  the  House 
of  Commons — had  been  forced  to  with- 
draw a  similar  tax  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  country.  With  regard  to 
the  extension  of  the  income  tax  to  Ireland, 
if  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries 
Lord  MonUagle 


were  shown  to  be  analogous,  it  would  be 
only  fair  that  Ireland  should  be  compelled 
to  bear  her  share  of  the  impost;  but  if  they 
were  not  so,  it  would  be  futile  for  any 
Government  to  attempt  the  extension.  He 
trusted  that,  in  addressing  himself  to  these 
questions,  he  had  violated  no  order  of  the 
House.  The  truth  was,  that  when  a  Tax 
Bill  came  up  before  their  Lordships,  they 
were  usually  told  that  it  was  ne^less  to 
go  into  a  discussion  of  it,  as  the  House 
had  no  power  of  suggesting  alterations; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  all  the  more  neces- 
sary that  other  opportunities  should  bo 
taken  of  considering  and  discussing  these 
important  questions.  The  uoble  Lord 
then  mwed  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
House — 

"Detailed  Accounts  showing  the  Gross  and 
Net  Amounts  received  of  the  Revenue  of  Excise, 
Stamps,  and  Taxes  during  each  of  the  last  Ten 
Tears: 

''  Account  showing  the  Amount  applied  during 
each  of  the  last  Ten  Years  in  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt : 

'*  Account  showing  the  Amount  advanced  and 
repaid  during  each  of  the  last  Ten  Years  by  the 
Loan  Commissioners  for  Public  Works  : 

"  Account  showing  the  State  of  the  National 
Debt  as  made  up  to  January  1852,  distinguishing 
Permanent  from  Terminable  Debt : 

"  Account  showing  the  several  Duties  and  Taxes 
imposed  and  repeal^  during  each  of  the  last  Ten 
Years,  showing  the  actual  or  estimated  Amount  of 
each,  and  distinguishing  the  Duration  of  such 
Taxes  whether  temporary  or  permanent :  And 
also, 

"Account  of  the  Average  Price  of  Barley 
during  each  of  the  last  Ten  Years." 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  My  Lords,  cer- 
tainly  the  course  pursued  by  the  noble  Lord 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  orders  of  the 
House.  I  must,  howe?er,  say,  I  conceive 
it  is  a  course  which,  under  all  circum- 
stances, may  be  generally  considered  in- 
conyenient — namely,  for  a  noble  Lord,  after 
having  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move 
for  the  production  of  certain  papers  to  which 
there  can  be  no  objection,  to  avail  himself 
of  that  opportunity  to  enter  into  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  financial  measures 
which  are  not  even  yet  fully  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  other  House  of  Parliiament. 
If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  noble 
Lord  to  take  that  course,  I  must  say  that 
to  have  followed  the  precedent  taken  by 
Lord  Brougham  would  have  been  the  more 
legitimate  mode  of  proceeding,  because 
then  noble  Lords  would  have  known  what 
they  had  to  expect,  and  would  have  come 
down  prepared  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
upon  the  whole  merits  of  th^question.  It 
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would  be  quite  in  course  for  the  noble  Lord 
to  proceed  by  resolution,  and  by  antici- 
pation to  condemn  the  whole  course  of 
policy  pursued  by  the  Government.  I  must 
say  I  think  that  the  more  regular  course, 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  noble  Lord,  would  have  been  to  wait 
until  a  substantive  proposition  came  before 
your  Lordships'  House;  and  it  is  not  a 
8u£Bcient  answer  to  say,  that  when  a  Tax 
Bill  is  brought  into  this  House,  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  amending  it.  It  is  true  that 
when  a  Tax  Bill  is  brought  up  into  this 
House — whether  it  be  one  for  the  repeal  or 
imposition  of  a  tax — there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  this  House  from  examining  the 
whole  merits  of  the  propositions  brought 
forward  by  the  Government  relative  to  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  country,  and  from 
deciding  whether  you  will  take  all  the  con- 
sequences of  accepting  or  rejecting  them. 
That,  I  conceive,  is  a  more  legitimate  and 
ordinary  mode  of  proceeding  than  that 
taken  by  the  noble  Lord,  of  moving  for 
unopposed  returns  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
tering upon  the  whole  financial  affairs  of 
the  country.  I  hope  my  noble  Friend  will 
not  think  that  I  am  treating  him  with  any 
disrespect  if  I  abstain  from  following  him 
into  the  discussion  as  to  what  he  supposes 
to  be  the  intention  and  the  consequences 
of  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government. 
I  will  not  either  enter  into  a  discussion 
upon  the  condemnation  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  passed  on  the  proposition  to  ex- 
tend the  system  of  direct  taxation.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  noble  Lord  for  adhering 
to  that  opinion,  nor  will  I  enter  into,  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  how  far  it  would  be  advisable 
to  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  direct  or 
indirect  taxation.  The  noble  Lord  himself 
admits  it  to  be  a  question  of  degree.  He 
does  not  deny  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
direct  taxation  must  be  resorted  to,  to 
make  up  a  deficiency  occasioned  in  the  in- 
direct taxation  of  the  country;  conse- 
quently, the  only  question  between  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  Government  is,  as  to 
what  extent  the  increase  of  direct  taxation 
is  to  be  carried,  and  what  proportion  it  is 
to  bear  in  the  whole  taxation  of  the  country. 
I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  I  think  that 
the  question  of  direct  taxation  is  immedi- 
ately and  necessarily  involved  in  the  course 
of  policy  the  country  has  determined  to 
sanction;  and,  without  any  reference  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  either  direct  or  in- 
direct taxation,  there  are  but  two  modes 
in  which  a  large  amount  of  revenue  can  be 
raised — namely,  one  of  direct  taxation,  af- 


fecting as  large  a  portion  of  the  community 
as  is  capable  of  bearing  it;  and  next,  by  a 
large  amount  of  taxation  to  be  raised  on 
those  articles  which  enter  into  the  most 
general  consumption  of  the  people,  and  on 
which  alone  you  can  raise  a  large  amount 
of  taxation.  Now,  the  principle  commonly 
called  Free  Trade,  upon  which  the  country 
has  decided,  I  take  to  be  this — that  upon 
those  articles  on  which  you  have  raised  a 
large  amount  of  very  heavy  taxation — 
articles  of  general  consumption  by  the  mass 
of  the  people — the  country  will  not  now 
tolerate  a  large  amount  of  taxation  to  be 
levied.  You  have  laid  ^down  the  principle, 
not  as  regards  any  one  particular  item,  but 
in  regard  to  those  articles  which  necessarily 
enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  people. 
You  have  taken  as  your  proposition  that 
the  food  of  the  people  must  be  made  cheap. 
Be  it  so.  But  if  you  adopt  the  principle 
that  food  and  the  necessaries  of  life  are  to 
be  made  cheap,  and  are  not  to  be  subjected 
to  the  amount  of  taxation  which  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  required  amount  of  the 
year's  revenue,  the  alternative  is  plain  and 
obvious — you  must  have  recourse  to  that 
other  system  of  taxation  which  can  be 
equally  diffused  over  the  masses.  In  con- 
sistency with  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
I  will  defy  the  noble  Lord  to  vindicate  the 
imposition  on  the  articles  of  malt  and  tea — 
two  great  necessaries  of  life  of  the  working 
classes — of  duties  respectively  amounting 
to  lOOl.  and  2001.  per  cent  on  the  prime 
cost.  We  are  driven,  therefore,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  which  has  been 
pressed  upon  us  by  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  and  which  the  country  has  sanc- 
tioned— we,  acting  frankly  and  honestly 
upon  that  principle,  have  felt  it  our  duty 
to  take  that  course  which,  in  principle,  I 
am  sure,  will  not  be  condemned  by  the 
noble  Lord,  of  reducing  the  heavy  amount 
of  taxation  charged  on  the  necessary  articles 
of  consumption.  I  will  not  enter  into  any 
discussion  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Malt  tax,  though  I  entertain 
a  different  opinion  from  that  of  the  noble 
Lord  upon  that  subject.  But  I  think  I 
recollect  very  high  authorities,  who  are 
looked  up  to  by  noble  Lords  opposite,  and 
constantly  quoted  by  them,  who  have  de- 
clared that  after  the  final  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  it  would  be  impossible,  if  not 
unjust,  to  maintain  the  existing  amount  of 
duty  upon  malt.  Your  Lordships  have  the 
very  highest  authority  on  such  questions — 
namely.  Sir  Henry  Pamell,  who,  upon 
signing  the  report  of  the  Commission  of 
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Excise  laqmry  iu  1832,  laid  it  down  »8  a 
maicim — "  If  you  reinoye  the  tax  upon 
foreign  barley,  at  least  one-half  of  the  duty 
upon  malt  must  be  taken  off  as  a  necessary 
consequence."  I  think  also  that  Sir  James 
Graham  intimated  his  opinion  strongly  in 
regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  malt  duties  and 
the  corn  duties,  that  you  could  not  ivith 
any  justice  repeal  the  one  without  also 
repealing  the  other.  Now  we  did  think, 
that  in  oonformity  with  that  principle,  and 
acting  upon  the  yiews  of  financial  policy 
on  which  Parliament  has  entered,  and  which 
the  country  has  sanctioned,  that  it  was  just, 
right,  and  expedient — or,  if  you  like  it 
better,  wise,  just,|and  beneficial'-^to  reduce, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  the  amount 
of  duties  on  those  two  great  articles  of 
consumption — namely,  malt  and  tea.  But 
tho  noble  Lord  says  we  are  imposing  a 
house  tax  and  also  a  property  tax-^that  is 
to  say,  we  are  continuing  a  property  tax 
in  the  most  objectionable  possible  form. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  a 
property  tax,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  be- 
cause X  believe  that  as  long  as  you  persevere 
in  the  present  system,  the  continuance  of 
such  a  tax  is  not  a  matter  of  choice  but 
of  necessity.  The  question  then  arises 
whether  we  are  really  continuiqg  it  in  an 
oppressive  form.  Now,  so  far  from  that,  we 
did  think  that  if  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  which  sat  last  year, 
and  which  went  into  great  details  in  regard 
to  the  income  tax,  had  laid  down  any  one 
proposition  more  than  another  it  was  this — 
that,  although  it  was  impossible  accurately 
to  measure  the  particular  circumstances  of 
each  individual  case,  in  order  to  frame  an 
income  tax  according  to  the  principles  of 
abstract  justice,  yet  there  was  one  broad 
and  palpable  distinction  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween permanent  and  temporally  incomes. 
And,  therefore,  when  the  noble  Lord  says 
we  are  imposing  this  tax  iu  a  manner  most 
objectionable  to  the  middle  classes,  I  beg 
him  to  observe,  that  for  the  first  time,  for 
the  relief  of  those  middle  classes,  we  are 
drawing  this  distinction  between  precarious 
and  fixed  incomes ;  and,  without  increasing 
the  amount  paid  by  the  one,  we  do  afford 
to  the  other  material  relief  by  tlie  reduction 
of  the  amount  of  the  burden  at  present  laid 
on  them.  The  noble  Lord  talks  of  the 
strong  Government  of  Lord  Grey  having 
been  obliged  to  recede  from  a  proposition 
which  they  had  made  in  regard  to  the 
house  tax.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Grey's 
Government  was  at  the  beginning  a  very 
strong  one,  but  it  was  strong  by  the  amount 
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of  agitation  and  excitement  raised  at  that 
time  on  the  question  of  reform ;  but  from 
the  time  that  question  ceased,  the  strength 
of  that  Government  palpably  and  visibly 
declined  \  and,  in  order  to  maintain  itself, 
it  was  undoubtedly  compelled  to  yield  in 
many  things  to  the  demands  of  those  of 
its  ultra  supporters  who  had  supported  it 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  reform,  but 
who  certainly  were  desirous  of  pushing  the 
Government  further  than  some  of  its  Mem- 
bers were  disposed  to  go,  I  do  not  admit 
that  Lord  Greg's  Administration,  during 
the  latter  period  of  its  existence,  was 
strong,  Its  weakness  was  oocasioned  by 
the  uuder-currents  of  ita  quasi  supporters. 
But  the  noble  Lord  haa  omitted  to  recoUeet 
that  there  was  not  only  then  in  existence 
a  bouse  tax,  but  also  a  window  tax  ;  and 
during  the  administration  of  the  late 
Government,  it  became  a  question  whether 
preference  was  to  be  given  to  the  repeal  of 
the  window  tax  or  to  a  house  tax.  It  was 
given  to  the  repeal  of  the  window  tax  upon 
sanitary  considerations;  and  at  the  time 
of  its  repeal,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  desirous  of  carrying  through 
Parliament  a  house  tax,  which,  in  point  of 
amount,  would  have  been  fully  equivalent 
to  the  window  tax,  and  would  have  ex- 
ceeded by  about  200,0002.  the  house  tax 
which  we  now  propose.  If,  my  Lords, 
there  is  to  be  a  house  tax,  I  confess  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  on  what  principle 
of  justice  you  can  stop  short  at  houses  of 
the  value  of  20i,  a  year,  leaving  a  vast 
majority  of  houses  free  from  that  which 
should  touch  every  one,  and  yet  leaving 
those  householders  in  the  possession  of  aU 
the  privileges  of  the  elective  franchise^- 
that  franchise  which,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  noble  Lords  opposite,  and  of  the 
liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
should  be  co-extensive  and  conterminous 
with  taxation.  But  these  measures,  which 
may  possibly  never  come  under  your  Lord^ 
ships  consideration,  are  now  under  the 
consideration  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia* 
ment ;  and  when  they  do  come  before  this 
House  I  shall  be  prepared  to  vindicate  the 
course  which  Her  M^esty's  Government 
have  taken,  and  to  defend  each  separato 
measure  {Vom  any  attack  made  upon  it  by 
noble  Lords  opposite.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  to  which  the  noble  Baron  alluded 
upon  winch  I  wish  to  make  one  observation 
— I  moan  his  remarks  upon  what  he  called 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit.  My 
Lords,  if  I  thought  that  thore  was  anything 
in  these  measures  to  shake  the  publio 
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orediir— if  I  naw  in  them  any  danger  that 
the  good  faith  of  the  countrj  eould  in  the 
Blightest  degree  he  shaken,  or  ita  meant 
of  meeting  its  ohligatiops  he  any  way 
affected — my  nohle  Friend  may  depend 
upon  it  that  he  would  not  more  warmly 
oppose  them  than  would  myself  and  my 
CoUeagues  in  this  and  the  other  Bouse  ai 
Parliament.  But,  my  Lords,  I  see  no 
symptoms  of  any  apprehension  for  the 
credit  of  the  oountry.  At  no  period  of 
time  were  the  funds  of  this  country  in  a 
higher,  or  more  prosperous,  or  steady 
condition  than  they  are  at  the  present 
moment ;  and  therefore  my  nohle  Friend, 
aware  dF  the  importanoe  of  this  fact, 
is  compelled  to  have  reeoume  to  some 
ei(ouse,  and  he  says  that  if  the  funds 
are  high  they  ought  not  to  he,  and 
that  they  wodd  have  heen  much  higher 
if  we  had  not  thrown  the  country  into 
a  state  of  alarm  hy  the  measures 
which  he  supposes  (I  (now  not  on  what 
ground)  Her  Mi^esty's  Government  have 
in  contemplation.  My  nohle  Friend  re- 
peated the  stale  joke  of  Sydney  Smith,  in 
vindication  of  his  view  of  declining  wealth 
—namely,  that  the  **  Three  per  Cents 
were  the  greatest  fools  in  the  country." 
J  differ  from  my  nohle  Friend.  The  great 
monied  Interest  is  tolerahly  alive  to  its  own 
interest,  and  I  still  suhscribe  to  the  old* 
fashioned  notion  that  the  state  of  the  funds 
is  a  tolerable  barometer  of  the  confidence, 
or  want  of  confidence,  reposed  in  a  Go- 
vernment hv  that  interest.  I  venture  to 
state,  therefore,  and  I  do  so  with  great 
respect,  hut  at  the  same  time  with  great 
satisfaction,  that  neither  in  the  state  of 
the  funds,  nor  in  any  expression  of  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  monetary  and  commer- 
cial interest  of  the  country,  can  I  gather 
that  the  slightest  apprebension  has  been 
caused  by  the  measures  of  Her  Majesty's 
present  Government.  But  I  should  like 
to  know  how  it  is,  if  as  my  noble  Friend 
has  alleged,  the  funds  have  kept  up  only 
in  consequence  of  being  relieved  from  the 
alarm  which  was  felt  as  to  the  measures 
which  the  Government  was  expected  to 
bring  forward — how  it  is  that  the  funds 
did  not  fall  under  the  apprehension  of  these 
hyper-dang^rons  measures?  When  the 
present  Government  came  into  office  the 
fiinds  were  at  96.  They  have  ever  since 
kept  gradually  creeping  up,  and  in  a  few 
months,  notwithstanding  the  alleged  dan« 
gerous  views  of  the  Government,  and  the 
alarm  they  had  spread,  the  funds  touched 
100;  and  from  that  time  to  this,  despite 
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the  apprehensions  of  my  nohla  Friend, 
they  have  never  been  below  100.  1  ven^ 
ture  to  assume  this  as  a  fair  indioaiion — 
making  due  allowance  for  all  the  ciraum<< 
stances  which  may  tend  to  keep  down  the 
interest  for  money,  and  which  may  consfri 
quently  affect  the  funds,  and  taken  in  con- 
nexion with,  to  say  the  Jeast,  the  absence 
of  any  hostile  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
great  commercial  classes— -no  apprehension 
is  feiJt  that  there  will  be  a  failure  of  the 
public  credit  in  consequence  of  the  mea^ 
surea  of  Her  Majesty  s  Government;  and 
1  venture  also  to  express  my  conviction 
that  the  funds  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  fall  from  the  apprehension  of  the  conse* 
quences  arising  from  the  settlement  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  of  the  diasoi 
lution  of  the  present  Government,  than 
from  the  carrying  of  those  measures  which 
we  hope  (although  my  noble  Friend  saya 
it  is  the  worst  hope  which  our  worst  enemy 
would  utter)  to  see  carried  into  effect,  I 
do  not  allude  to  the  minor  details,  but  to 
the  substance  of  those  propositions  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Bxchequer  has  submitted  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  which  in  due 
time  will  come  before  your  Lordships  for 
your  decision. 

Load  MONTEAGliB  said  a  few  words 
in  explanation;  he  was  understood  to  say 
that  Government  ought  to  impose  those 
taxes  only  which  could  be  conveniently 
collected. 

The  Babl  of  DERBY  said,  he  must 
protest  against  the  doctrine  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  an  ex-Ohanoellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  a  Government  need 
not  mind  the  justice  of  a  tax  so  long  as 
they  could  procure  money.  He  had  never 
said  that  ftee  trade  necessarily  contem- 
plated the  absence  of  all  imposts;  but  he 
had  contended  that  free  trade  did  contem- 
plate the  absence  of  disproportionate  im- 
port duties,  more  especially  duties  upon 
articles  of  general  consumption.  He  did 
not  know  his  noble  Friend's  views  of  pro- 
portion or  disproportion,  but  he  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  thought  tbat  200  or  250  per 
cent  on  articles  of  consumption  fell  within 
the  definition  of  disproportionate  taxation. 
Nor  did  he  think  that  those  classes  upon 
whom  that  duty  fell  could  be  termed  a 
privileged  class,  because  they  complained 
of  such  disproportionate  taxation. 

On  Question,  agreed  to, 

LOANS  TO  RATEPAYERS  IN  COUNTIES. 
The  Barl  of  FOWIS  moved  for  a  Re? 
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turn  of  the  Amount  lent  in  each  year  since 
1830  by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
sioners to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
Ketum  of  the  several  Loans  now  outstand- 
ing in  each  Kingdom — 1,  on  Security  of 
County  Rates;  2,  Railroads;  3,  Roads, 
Canals,  Docks,  and  Harbours;  4,  other 
Works  and  Buildings;  and  of  the  Years  in 
"which  each  of  such  Loans  will  be  paid  off, 
together  with  the  Rate  of  Interest  now 
paid  on  each  Loan.  The  noble  Lord  also 
asked  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  to  provide  for  the  Rate- 
payers in  Counties  any  facilities  for  bor- 
rowing money  for  Bridges,  Shire  Halls, 
Gaols,  Asylums,  &c.,  corresponding  to 
those  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed 
under  the  Public  Works  Loan  Commis- 
sion? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  could  have  no  ob- 
jection to  grant  the  papers  moved  for  by 
his  noble  Friend;  but  he  had  found,  since 
he  gave  the  notice  yesterday,  that  there 
was  a  return  of  the  8th  July,  1851,  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  would  give  up 
to  that  period  the  whole  of  the  information 
which  his  noble  Friend  i*equired,  and  which 
went  back  as  far  as  1824.  The  terms  of 
the  Motion  might  be  altered  so  as  to  con- 
tinue that  return  up  to  the  present  time. 
With  regard  to  the  question,  he  presumed 
that  his  noble  Friend  advert^  to  the  de- 
clared intention  of  the  Government  in  one 
part  of  the  Budget  to  suspend  the  con- 
tinuous issue  of  an  annual  sum  to  the  Loan 
Commission.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Government  that,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  money  market,  it  was  not  de- 
sirable to  continue  a  system  which  had 
been  introduced,  in  the  first  instance,  under 
very  different  circumstances,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  great  public  distress,  and 
a  great  deficiency  of  capital  in  private 
hands.  It  had,  therefore,  been  thought 
better  that,  while  the  repayments  should 
continually  come  in  and  be  applied  to  the 
Ways  and  Means,  the  balance  should  not 
be  continued  to  be  used,  and,  consequently, 
an  addition  would  be  made  to  the  annual 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  country.  His 
noble  Friend  spoke  of  the  inconvenience 
the  country  would  sustain  by  the  discon- 
tinuance of  Government  assistance,  and  put 
it  on  two  grounds.  One  was  that  the 
county  rates  were  not  a  good  security;  but 
he  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  must  protest  against 
the  doctrine,  that  the  Government  were  to 
invest  public  money  in  a  security  that  was 
not  approved  of.  The  other  ground  was, 
the  reluctance  of  private  lenders  to  ad- 
The  Earl  of  Powis 


vance  money  that  was  to  be  paid  by  tem- 
porary instalments.  That  inconvenience 
applied  not  only  to  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion, but  also  to  works  of  a  different  de- 
scription, the  expenses  of  which  were  to 
be  repaid  in  a  similar  manner.  The  insu- 
rance offices,  to  a  great  extent,  had  pro- 
ceeded on  that  principle ;  but  they  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  insurance  offices 
had  gone  to  as  great  an  extent  as  they 
could  in  lending  on  this  descnption  of  se- 
curity, and  therefore  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment still  had  under  their  considera- 
tion the  mode  in  which  they  might,  to  a 
certain  extent,  intervene  between  the  bor- 
rower and  the  lender,  without  making  fresh 
advances  from  the  public  treasury.  He 
did  not  know  whether  it  would  be  practi- 
cable to  bring  the  plan  to  bear,  but  he 
hoped  it  might  be  done. 

Ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  House — 

"  Returns  of  the  Names  of  the  Public  Worts 
Loan  Commissioners ;  of  the  Elxpenses  of  the 
Board;  of  the  Amounts  placed  at  the  Disposal 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  Amount  remaining 
unissued ;  of  the  Amounts  advanced  to  Borrowers, 
and  contracted  to  be  advanced,  distinguishing 
such  as  are  on  the  Security  of  County  Rates  ;  of 
the  Total  of  Principal  and  Interest  received  and 
returned  into  the  Exchequer ;  and  of  the  Total 
Amount  of  Principal  remaining  unpaid  ;  and  a 
general  Statement  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Commissioners  from  their  Appointment,  June 
1817." 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1852. 

MiuuTEB.]    PuBUc  Bill. — 1"  Parish  Constables. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE— THE  KAFIR 
WAR. 

Mr.  ADDERLET  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies whether  he  could  iDform  the  House 
of  the  contents  of  the  despatches  received 
per  the  Qtteen  of  tJte  South,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  some  hours  previously? 
He  wished  also  to  know  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  state  what  were  the  pro- 
spects  of  the  Kafir  war;  whether  there 
was  any  reason  to  suppose  it  had  extended 
to  the  north-east  frontier;  whether  the 
Colonists  were  leaving  to  join  the  repuhlic 
heyond  the  Kei;  and  whether  any  me- 
morials had  heen  received  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cape  Town,  complaining  of  the 
postponement  of  the  Constitution  for  that 
Colony?  ^  , 
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Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  put  a  series  of  ques- 
tions founded  on  the  arrival  of  the  Qiteen 
of  the  8otUh  only  a  few  hours  previously, 
the  despatches  of  which  had  heen  only  so 
short  a  time  in  his  hands  that  he  had  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  all  their 
contents.  Nevertheless,  he  thought  he 
should  he  ahle  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  these  questions.  He  was  sorry  to  say,  as 
regarded  the  first,  that  he  would  ho  hardly 
justified  in  stating  to  the  House  that  the 
Kafir  war  was  at  an  end ;  hut  he  was  fully 
justified  in  stating  that  the  stronghold  of 
the  enemy — the  Waterkloof — was  entirely 
clear  of  Kafirs,  and  in  the  hands  of  General 
Cathcart,  whose  expression  was  that  he 
"  hoped  it  was  now  clear  of  an  enemy  for 
ever."  In  the  Amatolas  district,  the  re- 
hellious  chiefs — Sandili,  Maoomo,  and  their 
followers — were  still  sheltered;  hut  the 
troops  were  in  active  pursuit  of  them — 
indeed,  they  had  nearly  heen  arrested  by 
the  gallantry  and  bravery  of  our  officers; 
and  he  was  glad  to  say  that  he  believed  no 
danger  existed  as  regarded  them.  With 
respect  to  the  second  question,  he  had  no 
reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the  war 
had  extended  to  the  north-east  frontier,  or 
indeed  that  it  had  spread  in  any  other 
direction;  and  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
other  fact  adverted  to  in  the  third  question 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  With  regard  to 
memorials  from  Cape  Town  on  the  subject 
of  the  postponement  of  the  Constitution,  he 
had  only  received  one,  besides  the  despatch 
of  the  Government  of  the  Colony.  He  had, 
however,  received  a  despatch  from  Governor 
Darling  on  the  subject,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  no  excitement  whatever  pre- 
vailed in  the  Colony,  and  that  the  general 
feeling  was  quite  satisfactory. 

Ma.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  some  time  ago,  in 
answer  to  a  question  from  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Lord 
J.  Russell),  promised  to  lay  the  papers  on 
the  table  in  reference  to  the  Constitution 
at  the  Cape,  and  he  wished  now  to  know 
when  they  would  be  ready,  for  he  observed 
they  had  been  read  in  the  Assembly  at  the 
Cape,  and  it  was  hard  they  had  not  obtained 
them  here. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
the  papers  moved  for  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Cape, 
had  not  been  withheld  by  any  fault  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  They  had  been  only  asked 
for  a  few  days  since — they  were  now  nearly 


and  when  he  had  added  those  re- 
ceived by  the  last  arrival,  they  should  be 
laid  before  the  House  without  delay. 

Sir  De  LACY  EVANS  said,  he  also 
wished  to  ask  a  question.  The  territory 
called  British  Kafraria  had  been  hitherto 
treated  as  British  territory,  and  he  now 
wished  to  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  give  them,  along  with 
the  correspondence  that  had  been  promised, 
the  instructions  he  had  sent  out  as  to  the 
character  which  the  territory  in  question 
would  bear  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  the 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  future 
course  of  the  Government  with  respect  to 
the  boundary  of  British  Kafrana,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  was  not  one  of  the 
papers  moved  for  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London.  The  sub- 
ject involved  in  that  question  was  very 
extensive,  and  by  no  means  of  an  easy  na- 
ture, for  it  referred  not  only  to  the  eastern 
boundary,  but  also  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Colony.  He  was,  however,  in  cor- 
respondence with  General  Cathcart  on  the 
subject  of  the  eastern  boundary — ^he  had 
sent  a  despatch  by  the  last  mail,  but  till  he 
had  received  an  answer  he  could  not  give  a 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member. 

Mr.  HINDLEY  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, if  the  statements  which  had  appear- 
ed in  the  Cape  newspapers  were  true — 
namely,  that  Kafirs  taken  in  the  clearing 
of  the  Waterkloof  were  immediately  hung; 
and  if  so,  whether  this  was  justified  by  the 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  had 
no  official  knowledge  of  the  fact  alluded  to 
in  the  first  part  of  the  question.  No  men- 
tion was  made  in  any  of  the  despatches  he 
had  received  of  executions.  As  regarded 
the  second  part  of  the  question — with  re- 
spect to  the  rules  of  war — he  apprehended 
that  the  rule  of  war  was,  that  when  an 
enemy  showed  no  quarter,  to  meet  him  in 
a  similar  spirit;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  to  execute  a 
prisoner  was  not  consistent  with  the  laws 
of  war.  It  should,  however,  be  always 
borne  in  mind  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
Kafirs  and  Hottentots  engaged  in  this  war 
were  British  subjects,  and  as  such  were 
guilty  of  high  treason.  He  certainly  had 
seen  in  a  newspaper,  and  he  had  also  heard 
it  through  a  private  channel,  that  in  clear- 
ing the  Waterkloof  some  persons  were  hung 
— under  what  circumstances  he  could  not 
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say;  but  he  would  not  be  doing  justice  to 
tbe  extreme  gallantry  and  brarery  of  both 
officers  and  Boldiem  employed  in  that  task, 
if  he  believed  for  a  moment  that  they  liad, 
by  any  Unnecessary  act  of  cruelty*  to  the 
enemy»  tarnished  the  high  reputation  which 
they  had  fto  nobly  acquired. 

Mr.  HINDLEY  :  Would  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  make  inquiry  into  th^  truth  of 
the  fttfttementf 

gift  JOHN  PAKINGTOK  feftidj  he 
should  have  added  that  he  had  Aeen  the 
general  orders  issued  by  General  Gathcart 
to  the  troops  prior  to  the  expedition  across 
the  Kei)  and  that  one  of  the  most  distinct 
orders  among  them  was  to  avoid  any  un- 
necessary loss  of  lifb.  fie  (Sir  J.  Paking- 
ton)  had,  howevef,  no  objection  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  statement ;  but  he  should 
also  observe  at  the  same  time  that  he  had 
the  fullest  confidence  in  the  humanity  and 
discretion  of  General  Gathcart,  as  well  as 
in  the  bravery  and  gallantry  of  the  trodpd. 

WATS    AND    MEANS  —  THE    FINANCIAL 

STATEMENT  —  ADJOURNED   DEBATE 

(THIRD  NIGHT). 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Debate  resumed, 

Sm  Dfi  LACY  EVANS  said,  a  desire 
had  been  expressed  on  the  previous  night 
that  the  discussion  should,  if  possible,  be 
concluded  that  eveniug.  It  had,  however, 
Only  lasted  as  yet  two  nights,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
with  all  his  skill  as  an  orator,  had  been 
eompellcd  to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of 
one  night  in  the  development  of  his  plan. 
He  (Sir  He  L.  flyans)  tliought,  then,  it 
Was  rather  too  mach  to  expect  that  the 
whole  of  the  representatives  of  the  country 
nhould  be  called  upon  to  decide  in  two 
evenings  upon  this  important  subject. 
Again,  only  one  metropolitan  Member  had 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  addressing  the 
Committee  upon  it.  Another  reason  was, 
that  time  ought  to  be  given  for  the  opinion 
6f  the  country  to  be  expressed  with  regard 
to  it;  and  on  all  these  grounds  he  hoped 
the  Committee  would  not  bo  pressed  to  a 
decision  to-night. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  am  sure,  Sir,  there  is  no  Mem- 
ber in  this  House  who  is  less  inclined  to 
throw  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Gentle- 
men expressing  their  opinions  than  myself, 
find  I  am  sure  I  have  never  exhibited  any 
desire  to  restrict  our  debates.  I  am  per- 
fectly liWare  that  when  measures  of  this 
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eailent  ard  brought  forward  it  Id  ettrenlely 
desirable  that  a  sufficient  intet'val  should 
elapsfe  to  enable  the  counti'y  fblly  to  con- 
sider them,  and  that  ther^  shottld  be  tttnple 
discussion  in  this  House;  bul  I  eanndt  but 
remember  the  moment  ttt  Which  we  ure 
assembled,  And  the  absolute  ned^ssity  that 
there  id  foi*  the  House  adjourning  for  a 
Considerable  period.  I  assure  the  tloUse 
that  nothing  is  more  foreign  to  my  nature, 
ot*  more  repugnant  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Government,  than  in  any  way  to  precipitate 
a  conclusion  upon  liny  great  constitutional 
point  on  Which  the  will  df  the  Houde  has 
not  been  perfectly  expressed.  The  hott. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  deferred  to  mjr  state- 
ment; but  he  must  recollect  that  that  state- 
ment ineluded  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
I  do  think  it  would  be  only  fair  to  the 
Government  if  before  the  holidays  we  could 
take  one  vote.  I  do  not  want  in  any  way 
to  ntit'row  the  issue.  I  wish,  if  I  possibly 
can,  to  put  it  on  a  prineiple.  I  do  not  aA, 
any  Gentleman  on  either  side  of  the  fiouse, 
by  voting  on  this  occasion,  to  eome  to  any 
direct  vote  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Tea  Duties,  or  the  Hop  Duties,  or  the  Malt 
Duty,  or  of  any  detail  of  the  Income  Tax, 
or  even  of  the  mere  details  of  the  Vote  ott 
which  we  are  to  come  to  an  issue  to-night. 
All  I  ask  the  House  is,  that  it  Will  at  least 
affirm  what  we  consider  a  vital  principle, 
and  that  it  will  allow  us  to  briilg  forward 
measures  of  financial  reform  (ndt  merely 
with  reference  to  the  particular  plans^  we 
propose)  which  depend  upon  the  coUntfy 
being  agreed  to  bear  a  certain  quantity  of 
direct  taxation.  I  do  tiot  ask  any  Gentle- 
man to  be  in  the  least  pledged  by  the  Vote 
he  may  come  to  to-night  to  any  details  of 
this  Resolution.  I  only  ask  you  to  affirm 
that  the  area  of  difect  taxation  should  be 
extended. 

House  in  Committee. 

Question  again  proposed—^ 

*•  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted  td 
Iler  Majesty,  from  and  after  the  6th  daj  of  April, 
1853,  the  Duties  g^ranted  and  made  payable  by 
the  Act  14  A  15  Vict.  c.  36,  upon  Inhabited 
Dwelling  llonses  in  Great  Britain,  according  to 
the  annual  value  thereof*,  shall  cease  and  deter- 
mine, and  in  HcU  thereof  there  shall  be  granted 
and  made  payable  upon  all  such  Dwelling  Houses 
the  following  Duties  (that  is  to  say)"  :-» 

ViacotTNT  JOCBLYN  said,  he  regfetted 
that  he  should  stand  for  a  moment  in  the 
way  of  hon.  Gentlemen  expressing  their 
opinions,  whose  opinions  were  of  far  highet 
ralue  than  his;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
Would  be  sorry  to  give  a  vote  upon  a  ques- 
tion differing  from  those  irith  whom  he  had 
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hitherto  had  the  pleasure  to  act — ecipe- 
oially  dififering  from  the  right  hen.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford (Mr.  Gladstone),  for  trhose  opinion  on 
all  matters  of  general  polioj  he  had  the 
highest  regard  and  respect — without  stat** 
ing  his  reasone  for  doing  so.  He  had  come 
to  the  consideration  of  the  proposition  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  a  different 
spirit  from  that  which  appeared  to  have 
actuated  those  around  him.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  had  been  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment to  maintain  intact  the  great  measures 
of  commercial  freedom  on  which  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  country  had  been  regulated, 
and  which  he  believed  had  tended  to  im* 
prove  the  condition  of  all  classes ;  and 
when  he  looked  at  the  measures  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  it  was  with  no 
small  degree  of  gratification  he  fonnd  that 
there  was  no  attempt  to  reverse  the  policy 
which  they  had  adopted-^-a  policy  which 
the  Government  had  acquiesced  in — a  po* 
licy  which  Parliament  had  siknctioned. 
When  he  looked  at  the  measures  of  the 
Government,  he  found  in  them  a  frank  ad- 
mission of  the  justice  of  that  policy;  and 
he  trusted  the  House  and  the  country 
would  yet  find  in  those  Ministers  the  ablest 
supporters  of  a  wise  extension  of  that  po* 
licy.  He  was  not  prepared  to  question  the 
prudence  of  the  course  which  had  been 
marked  out  by  the  right  hon.  tbe  Chancel* 
lor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  reference  to  the 
order  in  which  the  items  of  the  Budget 
wore  to  be  taken.  If,  indeed,  he  believed 
that  the  income  tax  was  henceforth  to  be 
considered  as  a  temporary  source  of  reve*- 
nue-^if  he  believed  that  any  party  in  this 
House  were  prepared  to  propose  measures 
for  its  reduction,  tending  to  ultimate  abo- 
lition— if  he  believed  that  the  finances  of 
the  country  would  admit  of  such  a  step, 
then  he  might  agree  with  tbe  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  that  it  was  their  first  duty  to 
look  to  the  position  of  that  tax,  and  to 
place  it  on  a  proper  footing.  But  believing, 
as  he  did,  that  the  income  tax  must,  at  all 
events  for  the  present,  be  viewed  as  a  per- 
manent source  of  taxation — believing  it  to 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  financial  ar- 
rangements proposed — looking  to  the  con- 
duct of  different  Governments  with  respect 
to  this  tax — seeing  that  whenever  it  was 
on  the  point  of  expiring,  arguments  were 
found  for  its  reimposition — believing  it  was 
not  an  unpopular  tax  if  fairly  adjusted— he 
could  not  consider  that  it  was  of  much  im* 
portaace  whether  the  income  tax  were  dis- 


cussed now  or  at  a  future  period.  Neither 
could  he  wonder  at  the  position  which  had 
been  assumed  by  the  Government  them- 
selves. He  could  not  wonder  that  they 
were  anxious  to  ascertain  the  position  in 
which  they  stood  beforo  the  House  and  the 
country.  Nothing  was  so  objectionable  as 
a  Government  on  sufferance.  A  Govern- 
ment on  sufferance  was  injurious  to  the 
men  who  formed  the  Administration,  and 
it  was  objectionable  for  the  suke  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  They  had 
had  experience  of  a  Government  of  suffer- 
ance— they  recollected  the  last  three  years 
of  the  Administration  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell),  composed  of  teen  of 
great  ability,  and  presided  over  by  the 
noble  Lord  himself,  whose  integrity  and 
ability  were  unimpeachable;  but  the  House 
would  recollect  that  for  two  years  he  was 
impeded  in  bringing  forward  any  measures 
of  public  importance  simply  by  the  want 
of  power  to  carry  them  out.  He  thought^ 
therefore,  that  the  Government  were  right 
in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  their  position; 
they  might  not  have  chosen  the  best,  but 
they  had  not  certainly  chosen  the  least 
dangerous  question  on  which  to  test  it,  and 
they  were  not  open  to  the  charge  of  an 
immoderate  desire  to  retain  office.  To  his 
mind  there  were  two  principles  involved  in 
this  Budget :  the  first  was  a  readjustment 
of  the  direct  taxation  of  the  country;  and 
the  second  was  an  extension  of  the  policy 
which  they  all  supported — a  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  articles  of  general  consump- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  first  principle — • 
when  he  looked  at  the  fact  that  there  were 
two  direct  taxes  that  were  imposed  upon 
the  country,  and  that  a  comparatively  small 
portion  of  the  community  were  subjected 
to  them,  he  thought  it  was  matter  for  grave 
consideration  how  far  they  should  allow  a 
system  to  continue  which  was  obnoxious  to 
every  principle  of  sound  policy,  and  how 
they  could  go  on  for  any  length  of  time 
with  a  system  which  excluded  a  portion  of 
the  community  deeply  iliterested  in  the 
welfare,  tranquillity,  (and  good  government 
of  the  country  from  bearing  a  fair  propor- 
tionate  share  in  its  burdens.  With  regard 
to  the  second  principle — an  extension  in 
the  reduction  of  duties  on  articles  of  geti« 
eral  consumption — that  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a  question  which  depended  entirely  on 
the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  He 
would  never  be  a  party  to  shifting  taxation 
from  one  class  to  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  or  benefiting  any  particular 
interest.    Such  a  principle  was  contrary 
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to  the  policy  by  which  he  had  always  been 
guided.  If  it  should  happen  that  by  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  one  article  of  con- 
sumption any  particular  interest  was  bene- 
fited, so  much  the  better  for  it,  but  the  ad- 
vantage to  that  class  alone  was  no  ground 
for  proposing  such  a  reduction.  He  now 
came  to  the  consideration  of  the  Budget. 
Whilst  he  looked  at  the  separate  proposi- 
tions, he  was  still  desirous  to  regard  it  as 
a  whole.  In  the  first  place,  as  the  repre- 
sentatiye — the  unworthy  representative — 
of  a  community  largely  interested  in  the 
shipping  interest,  he  would  return  thanks 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  care 
and  attention  they  had  bestowed  on  that 
interest.  His  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Halifax  (Sir  C.  Wood)  insinuated 
the  other  evening  that  the  measures  now 
proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
for  the  relief  of  the  shipping  interest  were 
measures  prepared  by  their  predecessors. 
If,  indeed,  they  were  so  prepared — if,  in- 
deed, the  predecessors  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment were  aware  of  the  wants  of 
that  community,  and  had  not  the  cou- 
rage to  bring  forward  those  propositions, 
all  he  could  say  was  they  were  more  to 
blame  than  he  had  before  believed  them 
to  be.  But  lyhether  that  were  so  or 
not,  as  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment had  had  the  courage  to  deal  with  that 
question,  he  tendered  them  the  thanks  of 
the  community  he  represented,  and  he 
thought  he  might  also  say  the  thanks  of 
the  community  at  large.  He  begged  also 
to  say,  with  reference  to  the  shipping  in- 
terest, during  the  existence  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment he  had,  on  several  occasions, 
broaght  before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Halifax  the  importance  of 
abolishing  the  timber  duties,  not  so  much 
because  he  considered  the  amount  of  the 
duty  as  a  point  of  importance,  as  because 
he  thought  it  unjust  in  principle  to  main- 
tain a  duty  on  the  raw  material  in  manu- 
facture, while  the  manufactured  article  it- 
self was  admitted  to  free  competition.  He 
trusted  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  would  be  directed  to  that  subject, 
as  he  believed  that  nothing  would  more 
tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  shipowner  than 
the  reduction  of  that  duty.  He  came  now 
to  the  question  of  the  income  tax.  He  had 
always  thought  it  a  matter  for  grave  con- 
sideration how  far  Parliament  was  justified, 
in  1841,  in  placing  the  scale  of  exemption 
80  high  as  1501,;  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  at  that  time  there  were  important  rea- 
sons for  the  course  which  his  late  right  hon. 
Viicount  Jocelyn 


Friend  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  pursued.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  large  deficiency  in  the 
Exchequer.  It  was  necessary  immediately 
to  meet  that  deficiency.  It  was  of  import- 
ance to  pas  the  measure  with  as  little  oppo- 
sition as  possible,  and  it  was  distinctly  de- 
clared it  would  be  only  imposed  for  three 
years.  But  now  that  it  was  to  be  con- 
tinued as  a  permanent  tax,  none  of  those 
arguments  held  good  for  allowing  it  to  re- 
main in  its  present  position,  and  eveiy  ar- 
gument of  policy  and  justice  was  in  favour 
of  its  reconsideration.  Though  he  did  not 
bind  himself  to  the  details  of  the  Govern- 
ment proposition,  he  believed  it  was  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  There  was  another 
point  with  reference  to  the  income  tax  on 
which  he  wished  to  say  a  word;  and  here 
he  was  sorry  to  say  he  was  at  issue  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone).  He 
knew  the  authorities  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  quoted  were  high  authorities.  He  knew 
that  the  names  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  must  always  have  great  weight  in  that 
House,  and  he  admitted  that  the  opinion  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend  himself  was  always 
worthy  of  great  consideration.  But  there 
was  an  authority  still  higher  than  the 
names  of  these  most  eminent  statesmen, 
and  that  authority  was  his  own  sense  of 
what  was  just  and  right;  and  he  must  say 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe 
that  it  was  just  and  right  to  levy  the  same 
tax  upon  precarious  incomes  derived  from 
daily  toil  and  the  labour  of  mental  and 
bodily  faculties,  as  upon  incomes  of  a  per- 
manent nature.  Precarious  incomes  de- 
pended any  moment  upon  the  visitation  of 
God.  At  any  moment  the  man  who  had 
only  a  precarious  income  might  lose  either 
his  mental  or  bodily  faculties,  and  be  wholly 
incapacitated  for  exertion;  but  the  man  who 
enjoyed  a  permanent  income,  whatever 
might  be  the  state  of  his  health,  still  con- 
tinued to  receive  that  income,  and  still  pos- 
sessed the  power  to  make  a  provision  for 
his  family.  He  might  be  wrong,  but  his 
sense  of  justice  revolted  against  taxing  the 
two  men  equally,  and  believing  the  princi- 
ple of  distinction  which  the  Government 
had  introduced  to  be  equitable,  he  could  not 
refuse  to  give  it  his  support.  He  came 
now  to  the  question  of  the  house  tax.  He 
knew  how  unpopular  that  tax  was.  He 
knew  how  he  endangered  the  good  feelings 
of  those  he  represented;  but  there  was  a 
feeling  above  that — the  sense  of  indepen- 
dence— ^whieh  should  induce  every  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  act  as  he 
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thought  befit  for  the  pablio  welfare.    It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  arguments  for  ex- 
tending the  area  of  the  income  tax  applied 
with  equal  force  to  the  house  tax.     Great 
authorities  had  pronounced  a  house  tax  the 
best  that  could  be  imposed,  as  testing  the 
means  of  the  occupiers  to  contribute  to  the 
State.  .  The  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  seemed  to  think  a  house  tax  was 
not  necessary  at  all.     That  was  not  the 
question.     The  question  they  were  consid- 
ering was  this  :  a  house  tax  haying  been 
imposed,  would  they  extend  it  ?     It  was 
proposed  to  double  the    amount  of  the 
house  tax,  and  to  extend  it  to  houses  of 
101.  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  duty  on  malt.     He  had  great  doubts  of 
the  wisdom  of  reducing  the  duty  on  malt. 
Regarding  it  solely  as  a  consumers'  ques- 
tion, and  not  for  a  moment  as  benefiting 
the  agricultural  interests,  he  owned  that 
from  all  he  could  gather  from  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  subject,  the  consumer 
would  be  benefited  more  than  people  al- 
lowed, not  so  much  by  the  reduction  of  the 
tax  itself  as  by  the  encouragement  that 
reduction  would  afford  to  other  parties  to 
enter  the  brewing  trade,  whereby  competi- 
tion would  be  introduced,  and  the  commu- 
nity secured  the  supply  of  beer  at  a  cheaper 
rate.     Whether  the  reduction  should  be 
made  at  the  present  moment  or  not  was  an- 
other question;  but  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  question   must  within   a  short   time 
come  before  Parliament,  for  they  had  the 
best  authorities  in  favour  of  the  reduction 
of  the  malt  tax;  and  he  considered  no  au- 
thority on  agricultural   questions  higher 
than  that  of  the  right  hon  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  James  Graham). 
If  he  might  be  permitted  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion,  he  would    say  that  the  House 
should  look  at  the  question   solely  as  a 
question  of  principle^  not  of  detail.     Let 
them    not  look    at   the   question    of  the 
reduction    of  the    malt  tax  as  involving 
the  necessity  of  doubling  the  house  tax 
in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency;  but 
let   them  confine   themselves  to  the  as- 
sertion of  principles,  and  let  those  prin- 
ciples be   the  extension   of  the  area  of 
direct  taxation,  and  a  further  reduction  of 
duties  on  articles  of  general  consumption. 
They  would  carry  the  first  principle  in  the 
Resolutions  to  broaden  the  area  of  the 
house  and  income  tax,  and  the  second  is 
that  for  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duties. 
With  respect  to  the  tea  duties,  he  had  the 
honour  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Committee 
which  sat  five  jears  ago  on  the  subject  of 
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those  duties;  and  he  well  remembered  that 
all  the  evidence  laid  before  that  Committee 
went  to  prove  the  arguments  on  which  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  based  the  proposed  reduction — 
that  the  price  of  tea  in  China  would  be 
little,  if  at  all,  raised  by  the  increased  de- 
mand in  this  country,  and  that  the  con- 
sumers would  be  benefited,  if  not  entirely, 
almost  to  the  full  amount  of  the  reduction 
in  duty.     He  knew  no  article  which  enter- 
ed more  into  the  consumption  of  the  hum- 
bler classes,  or  any  that  they  more  dearly 
prized  than  tea,  and  he  thought  the  Go- 
vernment deserved  credit  for  endeavouring 
to  diminish  the  cost  of  their  favourite  to 
those  classes.     There  was  another  subject 
to  which  he  wished  to  allude — the  proposal 
to  tax  the  funded   property  of  Ireland. 
They  had  heard  high  authorities  on  both 
sides  of  the  House.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Goulburn),  and  the  right 
hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Mr.  Walpole),  had  fully  dis- 
cussed that  point.     He  did  not  pretend  to 
enter  into  the  discussion,  but  this  he  did 
say,  as  far  as  he  had  ever  known,  the 
funded  property  of  Ireland  must  be  con- 
sidered as  part   of  the  funded  property 
of   the  United    Empire.     If,    therefore^ 
there    was   a   breach   of  faith  with   the 
public  creditor,  it  was  in  1841,  when  they 
imposed  the  income  tax  on  the  funded  pro- 
perty of  England,  and  left  the  funded  pro- 
perty of  Ireland  exempt.     One  reason  for 
not  then  imposing  it  on  Ireland,  was  the 
distress  of  the  landed  interest — ^a  distress 
unparalleled  in  any  country  in  the  world; 
but,  in  principle,  for  the  life  of  him,  he 
could  not  see  why  Ireland  should  not  con- 
tribute to  the  resources  of  the  Empire.  He 
candidly  acknowledged  that  no  one  knew 
better  than  he  did  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  the  suffering  which  she  had  endured; 
but  that  was  no  justification  for  exempting 
Ireland  from  bearing  a  share  of  the  na- 
tional burdens.     He  felt  that  they,  the 
Irish,  had  suffered  greatly,  but  England 
had  come  forward  with  a  generous  hand  to 
assist  them.     If  there  were  any  burdens 
resting  upon  \he  land,  let  those  burdens  be 
relieved;  their  existence  was  still  no  argu- 
ment why  the  Irish  should  not  be  made 
to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  burdens  on 
the  Empire.     He  had  endeavoured  to  take 
a  general  view  of  the  propositions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government;  and  believing,  as 
he  did,  that  they  amounted  to  the  assertion 
of  great  and  sound  principles;  believing,  as 
3  A  -  o 
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he  did,  that  manj  of  them  would  he  of 
great  advantage  to  the  people — ^he  was  not 
prepared  to  peril  those  principles  and  those 
great  advantages  hj  voting  against  the 
Resolution,  hecause  he  might  not  approve 
of  every  proposition  involved  in  it.  In 
voting  for  the  Government  proposition  he 
conceived  he  was  affirming  the  principle 
of  direct  taxation  properly  adjusted,  and 
the  perseverance  in  those  principles  which 
the  great  statesman  with  whom  he  had  so 
long  the  honour  of  acting  had  maintained, 
of  mitigating  those  hnrdens  which  pressed 
most  heavily  on  the  springs  of  industry. 

MR.BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  that  so 
far  from  having  any  wish  to  review  the  finan- 
cial scheme  of  the  Qovemment  in  a  captious 
spirit,  he  was  willing  to  give  credit  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  two  main  points  in  his  Bud- 
get. He  felt  that  he  was  entitled  to  credit, 
in  the  first  place,  for  the  relief  he  had 
afforded  to  the  shipping  interest.  He 
lamented,  indeed,  that  he  had  not  gone 
further,  and  taken  off  the  duty  on  timber; 
but  at  any  rate  he  thanked  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  what  he  had  done  in  that 
line.  He  thought  likewise  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  a  sagacious  and 
statesmanlike  view  with  respect  to  the  Tea 
Duties.  He  was  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
and  split  straws  with  him  because  the  re- 
duction was  to  effected  in  six  years  instead 
of  a  less  time,  as  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  MacGregor),  but 
would  at  once  say  that  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  deserved  credit  for 
those  two  propositions.  He  was  even  dis- 
posed to  go  further,  and  say  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  bring- 
ing forward  the  Budget,  was  as  clear  a 
statement  as  had  ever  been  put  before  that 
House.  He  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  knew  no 
man  in  that  House  who  combined  the  two 
antagonistic  qualities  of  lucidity  and  ob- 
scurity so  much  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man; but  he  was  bound  to  admit  that  in 
placing  his  financial  statement  before  the 
House  he  had  done  so  without  any  reserve 
or  mystification,  and  that  there  could  be 
no  mistake  on  either  side  of  the  House  as 
to  what  they  were  about  to  vote  for  in  the 
present  Budget.  Having  made  these  ad- 
missions, he  trusted  he  might  be  allowed 
to  look  at  the  Budget  as  a  whole;  and  if  it 
was  true,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Taunton 
(Mr.  Mills)  stated  on  the  previous  night, 
that  there  was  universal  disappointment 
throughout  the  country  at  the  contents  of 
the  Budget,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
Viscount  Jocelyn 


asking  what  that  disappointment  had  arisen 
from?     Was  it  not  from  the  magnificent 

g remises  which  were  held  out  by  the  right 
on.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ?  The  promises  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  were  so  magnificent  that  the 
people  in  the  country  actually  thought  that 
he  had  obtained  possession  by  some  means 
of  the  philosopher's  stone — that  a  fiscal 
millennium  was  about  to  ensue— that  the 
time  was  coming  when  tax-gathering  would 
cease,  and  when  the  Consolidated  Fund 
would  be  converted  into  a  refuge  for  dis< 
tressed  agriculturists.  What  was  it  that 
"  loomed  in  the  distance"  in  the  month  of 
June  last?  If  he  understood  the  promise 
which  was  held  out  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  his  address  to  his  constituents, 
as  published  in  the  Times  of  June  last, 
and  again  in  his  speech  at  Aylesbury,  as 
reported  in  the  same  paper,  it  was  just  this 
— that  in  his  forthcoming  Budget  he  un- 
dertook no  less  a  task  than  the  total  revi- 
sion of  the  taxation  of  the  country — ^not  a 
mere  shifting  of  taxation  from  the  shoulders 
of  one  class  to  another.  In  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  address  to  his  constituents, 
dated  June  2,  1852— and  he  (Mr.  B.  Os- 
borne) begged  the  Committee  to  remark 
that  that  was  not  a  common  address,  merely 
soliciting  the  votes  of  the  electors,  but  an 
address  in  which  he  propounded  a  policy 
conveyed  in  beautiful  language  and  most 
indistinct  terms — in  that  address  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said — 

"  One  of  the  soundest  means,  among  others  (to 
diminish  the  cost  of  production),  is  a  revision  of 
our  taxation ;  juster  notions  of  taxation  are 
more  prevalent  than  heretofore ;  the  pouibility  of 
greatly  relieving  the  burdens  of  the  oommunity  by 
both  adjustment  and  reduction  seems  to  loom  in 
the  future." 

Well,  what  happened  in  December?  Had 
they  had  a  revision  of  taxation  ?  No.  All 
that  they  had  was  an  ingenious  attempt  to 
transfer  a  large  portion  of  2,500,0002., 
which  was  now  raised  through  the  means 
of  an  excise  duty,  to  the  shoulders  of  a 
class  who  were  not  supposed  to  be  very 
favourable  to  the  Government— *the  10^. 
householders;  and  there  was  this  peculiarity 
about  the  Budget,  that  whilst  the  house 
tax  was  to  be  immediately  extended  and 
doubled,  and  the  income  tax  brought  down 
to  men  receiving  501.  a  year  ^m  real 
property,  the  remission  of  the  tea  duties 
was  to  be  spread  over  six  years.  The  taxes 
were  immediate,  but  the  remissions  loomed 
in  the  future.  He  denied  that  the  Budget 
would  at  all  conduce  to  reconcile  conflict- 
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iDg  interests,  as  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Kmg's  Lynn  (Viscount  Jocelyn) 
seemed  to  suppose.  The  noble  Lord,  he 
observed,  had  succeeded  in  catching  the 
jargon  of  the  other  side  of  the  House.  It 
was  merely  "  the  area  of  taxation  that  was 
to  be  increased"  by  the  present  Budget, 
they  were  told — which,  to  his  (Mr.  B.  Os- 
borne's) mind,  looked  yery  much  like  as  if 
a  certain  portion  of  the  Budget  were  about 
to  be  withdrawn.  The  Budget  seemed  to 
him  as  if  it  had  been  conceived  in  a  hostile, 
if  not  a  revengeful  spirit,  against  the  middle 
classes.  [Cries  of  "  Oh  V]  What  did  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  say  in  that 
singularly  lucid  atid  clear  speech  of  his? 
He  said,  that  "  the  tenpounders  were  re- 
velling in  the  relief  which  they  enjoyed 
from  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws."  These 
words  conveyed  something  rery  distinct 
to  his  mind,  and  convinced  him  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  framed  his 
Budget,  not  as  a  healing  measure  to  re- 
concile conflicting  interests,  but  as  a 
scourge  to  the  backs  of  those  who  were 
'*  revelling  in  the  relief  which  they  enjoyed 
from  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws." 
He  had  no  doubt  himself  this  was  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Budget  was  framed, 
"  You  middle  classes  have  gained  every- 
thing by  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws;  if 
you  will  have  free  trade,  you  shall  pay  for 
it,  therefore  you  shall  have  the  house  duty 
doubled  and  extended  to  houses  of  10/.,  and 
the  income  tax  extended  to  incomes  from 
poperty  of  50L"  The  noble  Lord  (Viscount 
Jocelyn)  had  rather  entered  into  a  discus- 
sion of  direct  taxation.  He,  for  one,  did  not 
intend  to  arffue  the  respective  merits  of 
direct  or  indirect  taxation.  He  candidly 
owned  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  in  an 
old  country  having  to  raise  60,000,000?. 
annually,  direct  taxation  should  be  extended 
with  great  caution.  He  had  never  been 
one  of  those  who  theorised  on  direct  tax- 
ation. It  might  be  very  well  in  a  new 
country;  but  he  very  much  doubted  if,  in 
a  country  like  this,  with  a  great  debt  and 
a  purely  artificial  system,  they  could  pro- 
ceed with  safety  in  making  all  taxation 
direct.  Sure  he  was  that  previous  to  ex- 
tending the  area  of  taxation,  to  use  the 
now  fashionable  term,  they  were  bound  to 
undertake  a  review  of  the  whole  system  of 
taxation  with  a  view  to  its  revision.  But 
he  doubted  whether  it  was  wise,  politic,  or 
beneficial  to  make  all  their  taxes  depend 
upon  a  system  of  direct  taxation.  He  dis- 
missed that  part  of  the  subject,  to  which 
he  should  not  have  alluded  if  it  had  not 


been  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord  tho 
Member  for  King's  Lynn.  He  now  came 
to  the  speech  of  the  ri^ht  hon.  Qentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  last  night,  and  he 
must  say  that  he  thought  the  criticism  of 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon  the  obser- 
vations of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Halifax  (Sir  0.  Wood)  was  most 
extraordinary.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Walpole),  alluding  to  the  house  tax, 
said  that  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Halifax 
had  imposed  a  most  unjust  tax  upon  houses; 
and  what  was  the  remedy  proposed  by  the 
Home  Secretary?  Why,  he  thought  the 
tax  so  unjust  that  he  proposed  to  double  it 
at  once.  [Mr.  Walpole  said  that  he  had 
described  the  tax  as  unequal.]  Well,  but 
how  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  render 
it  more  equal?  The  Government  adopted 
an  arbitrary  line,  and  proposed  to  extend 
the  tax  to  lOl.  houses;  but  if  the  tax  was 
just  in  principle,  why  did  they  stop  at  lOl. 
houses  ?  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  were 
particularly  enamoured  of  the  house  tax. 
He  doubted  the  justice  of  that  tax,  and  he 
thought  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Hiding  (Mr.  Cobden)  had  succeeded  last 
night  in  making  out  a  very  strong  case 
against  it;  but  he  asked  the  Home  Se- 
cretary, if  the  house  tax  was  unequal  under 
the  dynasty  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Halifax,  bow  he  (Mr.  Walpole)  made  it 
more  equal  by  extending  it  to  lOL  houses  ? 
Why  were  such  large  numbers  of  cottages 
in  the  country  to  be  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  this  extended  tax,  which  would 
tell  almost  exclusively  upon  the  towns  ?  He 
contended  that  if  this  tax  was  just  in  prin- 
ciple, the  Government  were  bound  to  apply 
it  equally  to  town  and  country.  What  was 
sauce  for  your  town  goose  was  equally 
sauce  for  your  rural  gander,  and  it  was 
not  by  plucking  the  feathers  of  the  one 
bird  that  any  compensation  could  be  given 
to  the  other.  Let  the  Committee  mark 
that  ''compensation"  was  the  term,  and 
he  was  prepared  to  argue  that  this  plan  of 
laying  on  the  house  tax  was  nothing  more 
than  compensation  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. [Cries  of  ** "No V]  Several  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
said  no.  Were  they  inclined  to  listen  to 
what  he  should  adduce  as  proof  ?  He  was 
sorry  to  trouble  the  Committee  with  another 
quotation  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  so  much  quoted  that  he  must  bear  a 
charmed  life.  What  said  he,  in  the  month 
of  March,  and  as  late  as  the  month  of  July, 
as  to  the  plans  for  compensation  to  the 
3  A  2  ^  ^ 
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landed  interest?  It  was  a  yerj  curious 
thing  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
fixed  upon  the  exact  amount  of  compen- 
sation which  he  was  ready  to  give.  The 
nght  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

"  It  is  quite  clear,  by  your  syetem  of  local  tax- 
ation, land  is  subject  to  2,500,0002.  more  than 
any  other  property  in  the  country." 

Now  this  was  the  exact  half  of  the  malt 
tax  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed to  take  off.  **  If  Parliament  will 
not,  in  the  manner  I  recommend'*  — 
namely,  hy  countervailing  duties,  which 
were  now  given  up— 

'*do  justice  to  the  agricultural  interest,  they 
must  submit  to  a  revision  of  the  taxation  of  the 
country,  and  they  may  depend  upon  it  the  redress 
which  their  own  sense  of  justice  will  ultimately 
prompt  them  to  accord  to  the  agricultural  interest 
will  be  obtained  in  a  manner  hr  more  coarsely, 
and  by  means  much  more  expensive."  .... 
"  The  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  is  to  do 
justice  to  the  land  ;  to  bring  in  measures  of  re- 
dress for  all  those  great  producing  interests 
which  are  now  suffering  injustice ;  if  the  country 
will  not  have  recourse  to  these  remedial  measures 
we  bow  to  their  decision ;  but,  though  we  may 
not  be  Ministers,  still,  as  Members  of  Parliament, 
we  will  labour  for  other  measures  of  redress ;  we 
will,  though  in  opposition" — [in  which  situation  he 
(Mr.  B.  Osborne)  hoped  soon  to  see  them] — "exert 
ourselves  to  obtain  those  countervailing  and  com- 
pensatory regulations  which  justice  demands." 

That  was  in  the  month  of  March;  hut,  at 
a  dinner  of  his  constituents  at  Newport 
Pagnel,  on  the  14th  of  July,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said — 

"  It  is  in  reviewing  the  system  of  taxation,  in 
the  readjustment  of  that  system,  that  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  will  And  that  compensation 
which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  abro- 
gation of  the  com  laws." 

That  was  the  opinion  expressed  in  the 
month  of  July  last  hy  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  the  head  of  the  Government — 
[Laughter,  ]  Well,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Government.  There  was 
no  douht  of  that,  and  he  was  glad  to  see 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  on  account  of 
his  ahilities  and  talents,  in  such  a  position. 
But  what  did  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  say 
who  was  at  the  tail  of  the  Government? 
He  would  inform  the  House  what  were  the 
opinions  of  that  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
which  were  so  far  valuable,  hecause  he  was 
almost  the  last  of  the  Romans — the  last  of 
the  Protectionists.  Whenever  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  wrote  a  letter  he,  (Mr.  B. 
Oshome)  was  always  delighted  to  see  it. 
It  was  true  that  a  great  many  letters  had 
heen  forged  in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
name,  but,  in  order  to  secure  correct  copies, 
Mr.  B.  Oshome 


he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  did — ^what  he  recom- 
mended every  hon.  Member  to  do— he  took 
in  the  Stamford  Mercury^  a  most  excellent 
paper,  and,  having  the  advantage  of  being 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  organ,  no 
fictitious  letters  were  printed  in  it.  Well, 
what  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  say? 
He  was  going  to  read  them  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  very  last,  last  letter.  He 
would  pass  over  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
avowal  that  he  was  one  to  maintain  mo- 
narchical institutions,  and  all  his  reflections 
on  his  friend  Sir  Montague  Cholmeley,  and 
come  to  his  opinion  of  the  present  Budget. 
Here  was  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  writing  to  those  deluded  Lin- 
colnshire farmers,  and  here  was  what  he 
said — 

"  The  Government  have  presented  a  financial 
scheme,  which,  although  there  is  only  a  surplus 
revenue  of  l,dOO,000£.,  will  relieve  the  agricul- 
tural interest  of  a  vexatious  impost  to  the  amount 
of  2,500,000^." 

Well,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
seem  particular  to  a  shade  or  two.  He 
did  not  tell  those  to  whom  he  wrote  that  in 
his  way  of  stating  the  question  he  was 
leaving  a  deficit  of  1,200,0002.,  but  he  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  electors  of  Lin- 
colnshire that  the  financial  scheme  of  the 
Government  would,  from  a  surplus  revenue 
ofl,300,000i.— the  Government,  he  (Mr. 
B.  Osborne)  supposed,  being  so  generous 
as  to  make  up  the  difference  from  their 
own  salaries, — enable  them  to  remove  a 
vexatious  impost  of  2,500,0002.  Now,  he 
asked  any  Gentleman  whether,  after  hearing 
these  statements  of  the  head  and  tail  of 
the  Government  combining  all  shades  of 
opinion,  they  could  doubt  that  the  house 
tax  was  laid  upon  the  middle  classes  as 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  called  a 
compensatory  regulation  for  the  suffering 
agriaultural  interest ?  [  Cries  o/"  Oh !  ]"  He 
thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  this 
house  tax  was  laid  on  for  no  other  rcasoa 
than  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  said,  to 
compensate  the  agricultural  classes  for  what 
they  had  lost  by  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws.  Now,  they  had  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  malt  tax,  and  he  must  say  that 
if  the  Exchequer  was  overflowing,  and 
other  more  oppressive  taxes  were  taken  off, 
he,  for  one,  would  have  no  objection  to  vote 
for  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  thought  it  was  one  of  those 
taxes  which  ought  not  to  be  removed,  unless 
the  country  was  in  a  state  /of  great  pros- 
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perity,  and  there  was  a  real,  and  not  a 
fictitious  surplus  in  the  Exchequer.  The 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, in  dealing  with  this  question  last 
night,  had  argued  as  if  there  was  a  great 
surplus  in  the  Exchequer,  and  he  did  not 
seem  for  a  moment  to  consider  that  hy 
taking  off  the  malt  tax  he  was  making  a 
deficit.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  kept 
steadily  out  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  the  fact,  that  in  taking  off  the 
malt  tax  he  was  making  such  a  deficit  that 
the  Government  were  ohliged  to  extend 
and  douhle  the  house  tax,  and  to  lower  the 
income  tax  tolOO^.  of  precarious  income, 
and  501,  of  fixed  incomes.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  argued  the  matter  as  if  he 
was  doing  all  this  from  an  overflowing  Ex- 
chequer, instead  of  commencing  hy  making 
a  deficit.  He  (Mr.  B.  Oshome)  thought 
the  right  hon.  Home  Secretary,  when  he 
was  arguing  as  to  the  effect  of  repealing 
the  malt  tax,  and  looked  hack  for  something 
like  100  years,  quite  forgot  the  altered 
hahits  and  tastes  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  He  seemed  completely  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  people  of  this  country 
now  consumed  upwards  of  60,000,000  Ih. 
of  tea,  and  40,000,000  Ih.  of  coffee,  a  cir- 
cumstance unheard  of  100  years  ago,  and 
that  the  tasto  for  those  beverages  was 
unquestionably  extending.  He  (Mr.  B. 
Osborne)  would  not  stop  to  argue  this 
question  upon  sanitary  grounds,  for  he  be- 
lieved that  to  be  purely  nonsense.  He  be- 
lieved it  would  be  just  as  possible  to  prove 
that  there  was  a  great  increase  of  nervous 
disorders  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  tea, 
as  to  prove  that  there  was  any  harm  in  good 
wholesome  beer — such  beer  as  was  brewed 
by  his  excellent  Friend  the  Member  for 
Derby  (Mr.  Bass).  He  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  be- 
lieved with  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Works  (Lord  J. 
Manners)  beer  to  be  a  good,  wholesome, 
and  national  beverage,  and,  therefore,  he 
at  once  dismissed  all  sanitary  considera- 
tions on  the  subject.  He  must  deny,  how- 
ever, that  this  proposed  reduction  of  the 
malt  tax  was  a  consumer's  question.  He 
denied  that  the  price  would  be  materially 
affected  so  far  as  the  artisan  and  mechanic 
were  concerned.  What  had  every  Gentle- 
man who  was  acquainted  with  the  brewing 
trade,  and  who  had  spoken  during  the 
debate,  said  on  the  subject?  The  hon. 
Member  for  Derby,  who,  he  thought,  had 
sailed  rather  near  the  wind  with  regard  to 
protection,  had  admitted  last  night,  that 
although  barley  had  been  falling  in  price 


for  many  years,  the  brewer  was  the  only 
man  who  got  the  benefit.  Indeed,  that 
hon.  Gentleman  said  in  effect,  **  If  you'll 
take  off  the  whole  malt  tax,  we  will  give 
you  something  handsome;"  and  it  seemed 
that  this  "something  handsome,"  if  one- 
half  the  malt  tax  was  repealed,  would  be 
a  farthing  a  quart  on  the  price  of  beer ! 
But  if  it  did  not  benefit  the  artisan,  how 
would  this  partial  remission  of  the  malt 
tax  benefit  the  farmer  ?  Now,  he  was  him- 
self a  considerable  barley-grower.  He  had 
taken  some  pains  in  considering  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  did  not  believe  the  proposed 
measure  could  benefit  the  agricultural  in- 
terest generally.  What  portion  of  the 
agricultural  interest  was  chiefiy  suffering 
at  this  time  ?  Not  the  producers  of  barley. 
He  knew  that  the  barley-producers  were 
never  better  off  than  they  were  now.  He 
had  himself  sold  barley  last  week,  and  he 
had  never  got  a  better  price  since  he  had 
been  farming.  But  what  was  the  des- 
cription of  agricultural  land,  the  occupiers 
of  which  were  now  complaining?  The 
heavy  clay  lands,  the  wheat  lands.  Well, 
he  might  be  told,  perhaps,  that  this  land 
would  be  forced  into  the  production  of 
barley;  but  what  sort  of  barley  would  they 
get  from  such  land  ?  Every  one  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  knew  that  the 
inferior  sorts  of  barley  had  no  sale  with  the 
brewers,  but  the  brighter  kinds  of  barley, 
such  as  the  best  Chevalier  barley,  were 
what  they  bought.  It  was  then  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  partial  remission  of  the 
malt  tax  could  be  of  any  benefit  to  the 
farmer.  Then  something  had  been  said 
about  the  advantages  which  would  be  de- 
rived by  the  farmer  with  regard  to  the 
fattening  of  cattle;  but  the  opinion  of  all 
the  practical  men  of  science — of  Baron 
Leibig,  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  and  of  others, 
who  were  examined  before  Lord  Mont- 
eagle's  Committee  in  1846^-was,  that 
cattle  might  be  fattened  much  better  upon 
ground  barley  than  upon  malt.  He  denied 
that  this  partial  remission  of  the  malt  tax 
would  benefit  either  the  consumer  by  low- 
ering the  price  of  beer  materially,  or  the 
agricultural  interest  as  a  whole,  by  allowing 
the  farmer  to  grow  a  high  class  of  barley, 
or  to  fatten  his  cattle  to  advantage.  But 
he  could  adduce  on  this  point  the  evidence 
of  a  Gentleman  who  had  applied  his  mind 
to  these  matters,  and  who  was  well  qua- 
lified to  form  a  judgment  on  the  subject. 
In  the  year  1851,  when  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  (Mr.  Bass)  brought  forward  his 
Motion  for  a  reduction  of  one-half  of  the 
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malt  tax,  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate)  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  No  man  had  voted  moro  steadily  than  him" 
self  for  the  total  repeal  of  the  malt  tax ;  but  its 
partial  remission  would  neither  diminish  the  ex- 
pense of  its  oolleotion  nor  remove  the  restrictionB 
which  it  imposed  upon  agrpioulture  or  on  brewing 
at  home  ;  in  short,  it  would  afford  none  of  those 
indirect  advantages  which  the  agricultural  com- 
munity valued He  should  much 

rather  support  the  partial  reduction  of  a  Customs 
duty  than  of  an  Excise  duty,  because  a  reduction 
in  the  former  case  would  lead  to  a  diminution  in 
the  staff  for  collecting  the  Customs,  while  no  such 
advantage  could  be  obtained  by  the  partial  repeal 
of  an  excise  tax." — [8  Hansard,  oxvii.  912.] 

Now  if  he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  were  to  speak 
for  five  hours — if  he  were  making  a  Budget 
speech,  and  he  did  not  say  so  sneeringlj, 
for  he  had  listened  with  great  delight  to  the 
whole  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer— he  could  not  adduce  better  rea- 
sons against  the  partial  remission  of  the 
malt  tax.  He  therefore  claimed  the  vote 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire on  this  oocasion.  He  had,  however, 
a  still  higher  authority  against  the  partial 
repeal  of  the  malt  tax — that  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  summed  up  most  com- 
pendiously the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  tax  in  a  speech  which  he  made 
in  1835.  In  that  speech  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  proved  most  conclusively  that  no 
tax  was  collected  at  so  trifling  a  loss  to 
the  revenue,  and  he  showed  that  5,100,0001. 
of  revenue  was  collected  at  an  expense  of 
only  150,0002.,  and  he  warned  the  House 
in  the  nrast  emphatic  language  against 
tampering  with  that  tax.  He  (Mr.  B. 
Osborne)  found  that  whenever  the  House 
had  made  any  changes  In  the  malt  tax, 
they  had  always  come  back  to  its  reim- 
position.  In  1816  one-half  of  the  malt  tax 
was  removed,  and  in  1819  it  was  again  im- 
posed. In  March,  1821,  the  tax  was  re- 
pealed, and  in  the  following  April  the  rote 
was  rescinded.  In  1833,  on  one  Friday 
the  tax  was  repealed,  and,  on  the  following 
Friday  that  vote  was  rescinded.  In  1833, 
Sir  William  Ingilby,  who  was  then  an 
amateur  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
brought  forward  a  Budget,  by  which  he 
proposed  to  repeal  the  malt  duty;  that 
Budget  was  accepted;  but  the  House  of 
Commons  would  not  make  up  the  deficiency 
which  that  repeal  would  occasion  by  laying 
on  fresh  taxes  on  houses  and  windows;  on 
the  contrary,  they  took  off  the  taxes  on 
houses  and  windows.  They  were  put  on 
again,  but  it  remained  for  the  right  hon. 
Mr,  B,  Osborne 


Gentleman  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  propose  to  repeal  half  the 
malt  tax  and  to  make  up  that  deficiency  by 
laying  a  tax  on  houses  and  incomes.  He 
thought  that  if  the  Committee  adopted  the 
proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
they  would  enter  upon  a  most  mieehievonB 
course,  for  they  would  remoye  a  tax  wbiok 
was  collected  at  the  least  possible  expense, 
which  was  onerous  and  oppressive  to  no 
one,  which  would  not  relieye  the  agricul- 
tural interest  as  a  whole,  and  which  wonld 
not  cheapen  beer  to  any  great  extent. 
They  would,  in  fact,  be  repealing  a  tax  in 
order  to  keep  up  a  delusion  that  it  would 
benefit  the  agricultural  interest,  while,  in 
fact,  it  would  only  benefit  the  brewer  and 
the  publican.  He  must  say  he  regretted 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ap- 
peared to  have  forsaken  all  his  former 
schemes.  He  wished  to  know  why  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  mored  for  a 
Committee  of  the  House  to  consider  the 
peculiar  burdens  affecting  hind.  What 
had  become  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
schemes  for  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  Ire- 
land ?  What  had  become  of  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman's  proposals  for  placing  the  es- 
tablishment charges  of  the  poor-rate  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  given  no  reason  the  other  night 
for  not  having  stood  by  his  colours,  and 
for  not  bringing  forward  some  Motion  to 
place  the  establishment  charges  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  If  the  right  bon.  Gen- 
tleman's arguments  were  good  for  anything 
in  1849  and  1850,  why  did  he  not  bring 
forward  some  Motion  on  these  subjects 
now  ?  He  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  would  not  pro- 
mise the  right  hon.  Gentleman  his  Tote, 
but  he  would  tell  him  this,  havmg  some 
interest  connected  with  land — ^that  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  yery  fair  subject  of 
inquiry  whether  there  were  any  peculiar 
burdens  affecting  land,  in  order  that  the 
question  might  be  finally  set  at  rest.  He 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
bound,  after  all  his  promises,  to  have  held 
out  to  the  agricultural  interest  something 
more  solid  than  this  partial  repeal  of  the 
malt  tax,  which  was,  in  fact,  no  concession 
to  the  agricultural  interest.  He  (Mr,  B. 
Osborne)  entirely  dissented  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  income  tax  had  been  treated 
by  the  Goyemment.  He  regarded  that  tax 
as  most  inquisitorial  in  its  nature,  and  as 
extremely  demoralising  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Fressly,  and 
of  the  other  witnesses  examined  before 
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the  Committee  on  the  Income  Tax,  to  be 
satisfied  of  its  demoralising  tendency. 
He  must,  however,  deny  the  statement 
which  had  been  made,  that  that  tax  had 
been  imposed  in  order  to  maintain  free 
trade.  He  understood,  when  the  tax  was 
brought  forward  by  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  that  it  was  proposed  as  a  temporary 
.  expedient  to  make  up  a  deficit.  It  was 
merely  a  temporary  expedient  voted  for 
three  years;  but  Parliament  had  since  gone 
on  voting  it  for  three  years  at  a  time.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  public  had  become 
habituated  to  this  tax;  but,  for  his  own 
part,  he  hoped  the  public  would  not  be- 
come habituated  to  it,  for  he  regarded  it 
as  a  most  odious  tax,  because  it  was  both 
inquisitorial,  and,  therefore,  demoralising. 
The  Government  were  bound  to  state  their 
views  upon  this  subject,  and  as  to  the 
length  of  time  for  which  this  income  tax 
was  to  be  imposed;  for  they  had  at  other 
times  given  very  strong  opinions  upon  it. 
Lord  Derby  said,  on  the  2oth  of  February, 
1851,  in  the  other  House,  that  "any  sur- 
plus revenue  that  might  arise  should  in 
the  first  instance  be  applied  towards  a  re- 
duction and  final  extinction  of  the  income 
tax;"  and  that  was  followed  up  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  a  Motion  to  that 
efifect,  made  by  the  right  hon.  President 
of  the  India  Board  (Mr.  Henries),  whom 
he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  was  sorry  not  to  have 
heard  upon  this  Budget,  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  an  able  financier,  and  his 
studied  abstinence  from  assenting  to  any- 
thing in  this  Budget  was  remarkable;  when 
he  was  appealed  to,  there  had  been  nothing 
but  a  grave  shrug  and  a  very  suspicious 
ailence.  He  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  would  not 
go  into  the  distinction  attempted  to  be 
drawn  between  precarious  and  certain  in- 
come; he  did  not  feel  qualified  to  give  any 
opinion  as  to  the  justice  or  the  scientific 
accuracy  of  the  discriminating  duty  pro- 
posed. That  question  had  puzzled  many 
wise  men.  He  remembered  hearing  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel  say,  that  if  you  de- 
termined to  interfere  in  that  way,  yon 
would  have  to  do  away  with  the  tax  alto- 
gether— that  you  never  could  make  any 
approximation  to  a  discrimination.  He 
(Mr.  B.  Osborne)  wished  to  look  further 
into  the  subject  before  pronouncing  upon 
that  part  of  the  scheme.  He  would  pro- 
ceed now  to  advert  to  some  very  remark- 
able opinions  which  he  had  heard  uttered 
the  other  night  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hertfordshire  (Sir  E.  B,  Lytton),  whom, 
however,  he  begged  to  assure,  when  ven- 
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turing  upon  any  criticism  of  those  opinions, 
that  no  one  more  admired  his  literary 
talent;  he  read  him  with  delight  by  day, 
and  listened  to  him  with  pleasure  by  night; 
he  was  a  man  who  must  do  honour  to  any 
assembly  of  which  he  was  a  member.  But 
this  must  be  said  of  that  distinguished 
Member  of  Parliament  and  of  the  literary 
world,  that  he  gave  somewhat  original 
reasons  for  his  change  of  politics — a  sub- 
ject into  which  he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  should 
not  have  thought  of  entering,  but  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  considered  it  necessary 
to  make  a  defence,  not  only  for  the  Minis- 
ters, but  for  himself,  when  his  conduct 
was  not  impugned.  The  hon.  Baronet  said 
he  had  alwavs  abided  by  the  Liberal  party 
till  it  was  m  a  state  of  exhaustion,  and 
then  he  left  it.  Por  what  ?  Because  he 
differed  with  them  on  the  principle  of  free 
trade.  And  what  did  he  do  ?  Why,  he 
joined  the  other  party  just  as  they  had 
given  up  the  principle  for  opposition  to 
which  he  had  left  his  friends  !  A  singular 
reason  for  so  eminent  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment to  give!  Singular  that  he  should 
have  left  the  corpse  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  without 
consigning  it  to  a  decent  funeral;  but  more 
singular  that  he  should  have  left  the  noble 
Lord  upon  a  difference  on  the  principle  of 
free  trade,  and  joined  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  just  as  he  had  given  up 
the  principle  for  which  the  hon.  Baronet 
forsook  the  noble  Lord !  He  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  had  not  forgotten  his  speeches 
for  the  ballot  and  triennial  Parliaments. 
He  hoped  the  air  of  Hertfordshire  had  not 
had  that  enervating  effect  upon  him  that 
he  had  forgotten  his  vigorous  youth  when 
representing  Lincoln.  But  he  chiefly  re- 
ferred to  the  hon.  Baronet  because  he 
gave  an  extraordinary  opinion,  for  him,  the 
other  night,  in  favour  of  direct  taxation. 
Probably  one  of  his  books,  by  which  he 
would  live  longest  in  the  world,  was  that 
admirable  work  upon  the  institutions  of 
this  country — England  and  the  English, 
He  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  would  advise  every 
new  Member  immediately  to  get  a  copy  of 
that  work,  because  there  was  a  chapter  on 
the  formation  of  a  national  party  which,  at 
this  particular  epoch,  was  well  worthy  of 
study,  and  in  which  he  gave  his  opinion 
upon  taxation;  and  here  were  his  views  on 
taxation.  They  were  a  little  curious,  as 
compared  with  his  present  views.  This 
was  in  chapter  8.  The  book  was  published 
in  1840  :— 
"  I  have  little  fiiith  in  the  ylrtue  of  any  corn- 
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(Mr.  B.  Osborne)  waB  one  of  those  who, 
though  representing  an  English  oonstita- 
ency,  bat  not  from  any  paltry  considera- 
tions merely  of  property  in  IreUnd,  would 
never  shrink  from  saying  that  he  thought, 
under  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  it  was 
neither  wise,  beneficial,  nor  politic,  to  ex- 
tend any  additional  taxation  to  that  country. 
He  would  go  further,  and  say,  the  "  Con- . 
solidated  Annuities"  were  a  gross  injustice 
to  that  country;  and  the  labour-rate,  by 
which  money  was  forced  upon  the  people 
of  that  eountry,  and  no  option  was  given 
them  in  the  spending  it,  but  their  roads 
were  broken  up  and  the  people  demoralised 
was  a  bad  and  unjust  system.  He  would 
say,  further,  that  the  potatoe  famine  ought 
always  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  Imperial 
calamity,  and  Ireland  no  more  charged  for 
it  than  she  would  have  been  for  the  ex- 
pense of  a  defence  if  a  foreign  invader  had 
landed  in  Ireland ;  and  till  these  accounts 
were  put  upon  a  juster  footing,  he,  for  one, 
would  be  no  party  to  an  increase  of  taxa- 
tion upon  Ireland.  But,  if  the  arguments 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Belfast  (Mr.  Davi- 
son) last  night  were  to  have  any  weight, 
one  could  have  little  hope  for  Ireland. 
The  hon.  Member,  who  said  he  was  no 
orator,  but  a  simple  man  of  business,  gave 
as  a  reason  for  supporting  the  Budget,  that 
there  was  a  most  popular  Lord  Lieutenant, 
a  most  amiable  Chief  Secretary,  and  most 
intelligent  Law  Officers.  It  was  true 
enough;  but  was  that  any  reason  why 
the  people  of  this  country  were  to  be 
loaded  with  the  house  tax?  If  be  (Mr. 
B.  Osborne)  might  respectfully  address 
himself  to  the  Irish  Members,  who  he 
thought  in  the  main  always  voted  right, 
for  the  advance  of  great  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples, he  would  say  to  them,  "Beware 
how  you  inflame  the  mind  of  the  English 
people  by  laying  on  a  tax  you  refuse  to 
bear  yourselves."  But  the  virtues  of  the 
Irish  functionaries  were  no  argument  for 
laying  on  a  tax,  and  would  be  very  little 
consolation  to  the  English  householder 
when  the  collector  called.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  wound  up 
his  most  interesting  and  spirited  speech  by 
an  elaborate  panegyric  upon  his  Colleague 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
(Mr.  B.  Osborne)  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  in  many  points  of  that  panegyric  he 
did  not  fully  concur.  He  would  grant  all 
that  was  said  as  to  the  energy,  the  ability, 
the  great  powers  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man— he  would  grant  it  ungrudgingly  and 
fully.      He  thought  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
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mutation  of  taxes.  I  have  studied  the  intricacies 
of  our  finance ;  I  have  examined  the  financial 
systems  of  other  countries ;  and  I  cannot  dis- 
cover any  very  large  fiscal  benefit  as  the  probable 
result  of  new  combinations  of  taxation.  House 
and  window  taxes  are  less  just  than  property  tax." 

He  then  went  on,  in  reference  to  .direct 
taxation,  of  which  he  was  now  enam- 
oured— 

"An  immense  national  debt  renders  direct 
taxation  a  dangerous  experiment." 

And  here  was  a  most  extraordinary  note ; 
he  believed  it  was  only  appended  to  the 
fourth  edition.  [Sir  E.  B.  Lttton:  The 
book  was  written  twenty  years  ago.]  This 
was  published  in  1840,  according  to  the 
date  on  the  title  page.  [Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  : 
Yes;  but  that  is  a  recent  edition.  The 
book  was  originally  published  in  1833.] 
But  had  the  hon.  Member  forsworn  all  his 
opinions  of  twenty  years  ago  ?  Then  he 
did  not  tell  the  whole  secret  the  other 
night.  He  thought  the  hon.  Member 
quitted  his  party  only  for  free  trade.  But 
at  any  rate  this  note  was  worth  listening 
to,  and  was  most  instructive.  This  was 
revised  by  the  hon.  Gentleman;  it  was  the 
last  edition  he  revised,  and  here  was  the 
editor's  note;  let  county  Members  listen 
to  this : — 

"  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  national  debtor  be 
ever  in  danger,  the  fiital  attack  will  come  less 
from  the  Radicals  than  the  country  gentlemen, 
who  are  jealous  of  the  fundholder  or  crippled  with 
mortgages.  The  day  after  the  repeal  of  half  the 
malt  tax  (leaving  a  large  deficit  in  the  revenue) 
was  carried,  I  asked  one  of  its  principal  supporters, 
a  popular  and  independent  country  gentleman  " — 

He  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  believed  it  was  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  North  Riding,  Mr. 
Oayley ,  and  he  had  nothing  to  say  against 
the  account  of  him— 

"  how  he  proposed  to  repair  the  deficit  ?  '  By 
a  tax  of  2  per  cent,'  quoth  he,  *upon  Master 
Fundholder.'  '  If  that  does  not  suffice,'  asked  I. 
'  Why,  then  we  must  tax  him  4  per  cent,'  was  the 
honest  rejoinder ! " 

The  hon.  Member,  transplanted  from  the 
healthy  atmosphere  of  Lincoln  to  the  ra- 
ther sickening  and  enervating  soil  of  Hert- 
fordshire, came  down  and  said  it  was  writ- 
ten twenty  years  ago.  He  (Mr.  B.  Osborne) 
supposed  the  hon.  Member  was  now  a  con- 
vert to  direct  taxation,  and  very  probably 
he  would  go  upon  *'  Master  Fundholder.  ' 
In  this  debate  very  little  comparatively  had 
been  said  upon  the  Irish  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  i-ight  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  address 
to  the  Buckinghamshire  constituency,  elo- 
quently alluding  to  that  country,  said  that 
**  Ireland  had  irresistible  claims."  He 
Mr,  B,  Osboi'ns 
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tleman  had  the  ingenium  aelox,  audacia ' 
perdita,  sermo  promptus.  But  he  must 
take  exception  when  the  right  hon.  Home 
Secretary  talked  of  him  as  the  most  hold 
and  prudent  financier  the  world  had  ever 
seen.  With  regard  to  finance,  he  (Mr. 
£.  Osborne)  was  of  opinion  that  the  great 
majority  of  that  House  would  incline  to 
think  that  in  financial  projects  "  discretion 
was  the  better  part  of  valour."  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  say, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  North  Riding  (Mr.  Cayley), 
that  this  Budget  must  be  a  most  popular 
Budget,  because  there  was  such  a  cordial 
reception  at  Guildhall ;  and  he  quoted  a 
passage  from  Lucretius,  as  he  (Mr.  B. 
Osborne)  believed,  but  he  was  irresistibly 
reminded  of  a  parallel  case,  as  narrated 
by  Buckingham  to  the  Duke  of  Glo*ster, 
of  what  had  occurred  in  the  Guildhall 
when  the  Duke's  claim  to  the  Crown  was 
urged  there.  Gentlemen  would  remember 
the  quotation  in  Shakspeare : — 
**  When  be  had  done,  some  followers  of  mine  own, 
At  lower  end  o'  the  hall,  hnrl'd  up  their  caps. 
And  some  ten  Toices  cried  '  God  save  King 

Richard!* 
And  thus  I  took  the  'vantage  of  those  few — 
*  Thanks,  gentle  citizens,  and  friends,'  quoth  I ; 
'  This  general  applause  and  cheerful  shout 
Argues  your  wisdom  and  your  love  to  Rich- 
ard.'" 

The  passages  were  somewhat  parallel. 
He  would  venture  to  suggest  to  the  right 
hon.  Honfe  Secretary,  when  he  quoted  the 
reception  at  Guildhall,  that  it  was  not  very 
probable  a  set  of  well-to-do  gentlemen, 
who  were  met  to  discuss  the  tender  merits 
of  turtle  and  venison,  would  be  inclined  to 
criticise  with  any  severe  eye  the  dry  details 
of  a  financial  project.  No,  those  were  not 
the  classes  they  must  quote  as  giving  a 
cordial  reception  to  their  Budget.  It  was 
the  industrious  clerk,  striving  to  support 
his  family  upon  an  income  of  not  1501, 
a  year — it  was  the  energetic  mechanic  just 
emerging  into  independence,  whom  they 
must  ask  what  they  thought  of  the  Budget. 
Sure  he  was  this  Budget  could  never  be 
popular  with  those  classes  in  this  country  ; 
and  he  called  upon  the  Committee,  in  the 
name  of  those  classes,  to  resist  a  Budget 
which  was  based  at  once  upon  tyranny  and 
injustice. 

Mr.  Alderman  THOMPSON  said,  that 
he  should  like  to  hear  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  state  to 
the  House  the  sources  from  which  he 
thought  the  taxation  of  the  country  ought 
to  be  raised,  and  how  the  national  credit 


was  to  be  maintained  ?  He  had  always 
been  foremost  in  favour  of  the  remission  of 
indirect  taxation.  [Mr.  Osborne:  No!] 
Why,  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  voted  for 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  the  abolition 
of  the  differential  duties  on  sugar,  and 
other  indirect  taxes.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  had  declared  himself  disap- 
pointed with  the  proposition  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  had  characterised  the 
Budget  as  meagre;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Halifax  and  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  were  of  opinion 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
aimed  at  too  much,  and  that  he  would 
have  done  better  if  he  had  extended  it  over 
two  years.  In  his  (Mr.  Alderman  Thomp- 
son's) opinion,  the  Budget  was  a  bold, 
statesmanlike,  and  wise  measure,  and  de- 
served the  confidence  of  the  country.  He 
would  even  go  further,  and  say  that,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  objectors  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  it  had  been  re- 
ceived with  very  general  acceptation.  The 
hoB.  Member  said  the  Budget  was  framed 
in  a  revengeful  spirit.  Did  he  mean  to 
say  that  the  working  classes  would  receive 
no  benefit  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  tea,  and  from  the  reduction  of  the  sugar 
duty  in  July  ?  [Mr.  Osborne  :  ^hat  is 
not  in  the  Budget.]  Well,  but  when  he 
complained  of  the  hardship  upon  those  who 
occupied  houses  at  rents  between  lOl,  and 
202.,  it  was  proper  to  show  that  the  occu- 
piers of  101.  houses  had  obtained  great 
relief  from  the  course  of  legislation  which 
had  been  adopted  of  late  years,  and  that 
they  had  no  cause  of  complaint  whatever 
in  being  called  upon  to  contribute  towards 
a  house  tax.  The  tax,  in  point  of  fact, 
would  fall  upon  the  capital  invested  in 
houses,  the  [rents  of  which  were  from  lOL 
to  122.,  the  returns  from  which  were  in 
general  from  10  to  20  per  cent;  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  therefore,  that  the  proposed 
extension  was  rather  a  landlord's  than  a 
tenant's  question.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  North  Riding  had  at- 
tempted to  show  the  distinction  between 
taxing  houses  and  land;  but  land  being 
worth  thirty  years'  purchase,  and  houses 
only  fifteen,  it  was  clear  that  the  latter 
produced  double  the  income,  and  ought  to 
pay  a  larger  rate  of  taxation.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  was  prepared  to  vote 
for  doubling  the  house  tax,  but  that  he  was 
prepared  to  vote  for  extending  it  to  the 
102.  householders,  both  because  of  the 
large  incomes  which  houses  of  that  de- 
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nomination  produced,  and  also  in  consid- 
eration of  the  advantages  which  their  in- 
habitants had  derired  from  the  diminution 
of  taxation  in  other  iraya.  With  respect 
to  the  shipping  interest,  he  felt  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  found  in  every  way  bene- 
fioial.  It  had  been  stated  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  that  to  have  reduced  the 
timber  duties  would  have  been  a  greater 
boon  to  the  shipping  interest  than  what 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  now  pro- 
posed to  do.  He  was  startled  at  the  as- 
sertion; and,  to  test  it,  had  only  yesterday 
asked  a  man — not  biassed,  for  he  was  a 
very  good  Whig — a  man  who  was  one  of 
the  largest  shipowners  and  shipbuilders 
in  England,  and,  consequently,  in  the 
world,  what  he  thought  on*  the  subject. 
The  reply  was,  that  nothing  in  the  world 
could  be  better  than  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  proposal;  that  the  repeal  of 
the  timber  duties  would  be  a  mere  drop  in 
the  ocean  compared  to  it.  He  (Mr.  Alder- 
man Thompson)  then  asked  this  gentleman 
what  he  should  save  by  the  repeal  of  the 
timber  duties,  in  the  building  of  one  of  his 
magnificent  ships  of  600  to  2,000  tons,  and 
which  cost  about  20^.  a  ton  9  The  answer 
was,  **2b.  6d.  a  ton;"  in  other  words, 
28.  6d.  on  the  20L  He  wmld  admit,  how- 
ever, t^at  ships  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade  would  benefit  to  a  greater  extent; 
the  saving  in  their  case  might  be  7«.  6d.  a 
ten.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  this 
statement  was  a  suflicient  contradiction  of 
the  erroneous  notions  which  existed  in  re- 
gard to  the  advantages  the  shipping  inte- 
rest would  derive  from  a  repeal  of  the 
timber  duties.  While  giving  his  humble 
thanks  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  what  he  had  done,  and  promised  to  do, 
with  regard  to  pilotage  and  the  manning 
of  the  mercantile  marine,  there  was  an- 
other point,  not  touched  upon,  but  more 
important  than  any  alluded  to,  as  regarded 
the  commerce  of  this  country — that  was, 
the  question  of  salvage  6y  the  Royal  Navy. 
That  had  been  a  grievance  ever  since  he 
had  been  in  business,  and  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  present  system 
operated  most  severely  and  unjustly  against 
the  shipowner.  He  would  give  one  or  two 
instances  of  its  unfair  pressure,  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  his  statement.  He  had 
held  the  office  of  chairman  at  Lloyd's,  and 
recollected  a  case  which,  at  the  time,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  whole  commer- 
cial community,  and  which  he  would  state 
now  to  the  Committee.  Her  Majesty's 
frigate  Th$tii  was  on  the  coast  of  South 
Mr.  Alderman  Thompson 
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America  in  1830,  and  to  accommodate  the 
merchants  she  went  from  port  to  port  to 
collect  specie.  On  the  4th  of  December 
she  sailed  from  Rio,  and  on  the  5th  ran 
foul  of  a  reef  of  rocks  off  Cape  Frio,  and 
was  lost.  Her  preceding  captain  had  been 
unfortunately  drowned,  and  the  Admiral 
on  the  station  had  appointed  an  officer  to 
command  her.  A  court-martial  was  sum- 
moned, and  it  found  that  the  offioer  ia 
command  had  not  shown  sufficient  care 
and  skill  in  the  navigation  of  his  vessel. 
Meanwhile  Admiral  Baker  sent  three  sloops 
of  war  to  see  what  they  could  get  from  the 
wreck,  and  to  recover  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  specie.  Originally  the  Thetis  had  ea 
board  about  800,000  dollars  belonging  to 
various  English  merchants,  and  worth,  ia 
our  money,  some  200,0002.  i  of  this  about 
150,0002.  was  recovered.  They  should 
mark  what  followed.  The  Navy,  the  Ad- 
miral, and  the  captain  who  was  appointed 
for  this  particular  duty,  first  claimed  sal- 
vage— claimed  it  under  the  circumstances 
already  stated — that  the  ehip,  according  to 
the  finding  of  the  court-martial,  had  been 
lost  for  want  of  sufficient  skill  in  its  com- 
manding officer.  After  much  litigation, 
the  matter  ended  in  this  way — the  officers 
of  the  Navy  obtained  29,000/.;  13,8002. 
was  claimed  by  the  Admiral  for  the  use  of 
the  three  sloops,  for  interest,  and  for 
seamen's  wages;  and  there  was  a  bill  of 
7,0002.  for  stores.  The  conclusion  there- 
fore was,  that  within  a  trifie  of  50,0001. 
was  claimed  and  paid  in  this  case  on  ac- 
count of  salvage.  He  said  these  were 
charges  on  the  commerce  and  shipping  of 
this  country  which  were  unendurable,  and 
which  did  not  exist  in  any  other  country. 
Take  another  case.  A  British  merchant 
vessel,  the  Eosalie,  sailed  out  of  the  port 
of  Monte  Video.  About  eight  hours  after- 
wards the  captain  discovered  that  she  was 
on  fire.  He  put  about  ship  and  sailed  back; 
but  the  wind  was  adverse,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  take  to  his  boats.  He  went  to 
the  British  consul  at  Monte  Video  and 
communicated  the  disaster  to  him,  and  the 
consul  thereupon  immediately  gave  htm  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  captain  of 
the  Locust,  a  Government  steamer.  The 
Locust  proceeded  to  the  ship  which  was  on 
fire;  but  in  bringing  her  into  port  both 
ships  got  on  shore,  and  would  have  been 
wrecked  but  for  the  interfer^e  of  the 
Brazilian  Admiral.  The  captain  of  the 
British  ship  went  to  the  Brazilian  Admiral, 
and  asked  him  what  claim  he  had  to  make 
for  saving  his  ship.  His  reply  was,  "None 
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irfaaterer;  it  gives  me  great  satiBfaction  to 
have  been  able  to  senre  the  veasel  of  a 
friendlj  Power  ia  distreBS."  But,  not- 
withstanding that  generous  declaration,  the 
course  adopted  hy  the  captain  of  the  Lo- 
ciMt  was  Tery  different.  He  immediately 
placed  a  dittr%ng<u  on  the  ship  and  cargo 
for  salvage,  for  which  be  claimed  3,000L 
Tet  snob  «bnses  went  on  year  by  year 
without  being  prevented  or  reformed.  He 
was  confident  that  the  noble  Duke  at  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty  would  readily  be 
instrumental  in  carrying  out  measures  for 
the  advantage  of  the  mercantile  marine. 
Wherever  there  was  hasard  of  life — wher- 
ever efforts  must  be  made  to  save  life — 
the  officers  of  the  British  Navy  ought  to  be 
rewarded.  Thel  system  that  existed  was 
one  which  had  been  allowed  to  endure  too 
long.  With  regard  to  that  part  of  the 
Budget  which  had  reference  to  the  sugar 
colonies,  though  they  would  probably  re- 
ceive relief  to  the  extent  probably  of  Is.  6d. 
per  cwt.  by  the  facility  proposed  to  be 
given  for  refining  sugar  in  bond,  yet  he 
must  own  that  when  he  heard  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the 
course  of  legislation  which  had  been  ob- 
served towards  the  Colonies  was  unjust,  he 
did  hope  ^e  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
have  proposed  some  measure  for  their  re- 
lief. He  did  hope  this,  because,  though 
he  admitted  that  for  the  last  three  years 
there  bad  been  an  increase  of  British  plan- 
tation sugar,  he  believed  Uiat  bad  been 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  cane  planted  in 
1851,  when  there  was  a  differential  duty 
of  7#.  per  cwt.  He  was  afraid  that  in  the 
next  two  yesrs,  when  the  duties  on  British 
and  foreign-grown  sugar  would  become 
equalised,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
West  Indian  colonies  would  fall  off  greatiy 
in  respect  of  production.  He  deprecated 
the  mode  in  which  allusion  had  been  made 
to  the  circumstances  that  Parliament  had 
granted  half  a  million  of  money  to  be  lent 
to  proprietors  in  the  West  Indies,  and  that 
they  had  not  taken  half  of  it.  He  felt 
that  the  oonrse  those  proprietors  had  taken 
had  been  suggested  by  the  most  hcmour- 
able  motives;  and  that,  but  for  their  being 
conscious  of  their  inability  to  fulfil  the 
engagements  which  a  loan  implied,  they 
would  have  availed  themselves  of  the  grant 
to  a  greater  extent  than  they  had.  As 
regarde^^e  proposed  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  tea,  independently  of  other  con- 
siderations, he  had  always  been  apprehen- 
sive that  if  we  continued  a  duty  upon  that 
article  of  something  like  240  per  cent. 


whilst  China  was  admitting  our  mann&c^ 
tures  at  5  per  cent,  and  America,  which 
was  the  most  importing  country  in  point  of 
quantity,  admitting  tea  from  China  free  of 
duty,  the  time  would  come  when  the 
Chinese  Government  would  say,  "We 
charge  you  5  per  cent  only  on  your  cotton* 
an  article  of  very  great  consumption  in 
China,  and  in  which  the  Anoericans  now 
carry  on  an  almost  successful  competition 
with  you,  yet  you  will  not  admit  our  tea* 
which  is  almost  the  only  article  we  send 
you,  except  at  this  exorbitant  duty.  We 
certainly  shall  not  any  longer  allow  your 
goods  to  come  into  our  country  at  5  per 
cent,  while  we  are  paying  upwards  of 
100."  That  this  would  be  the  language 
of  the  Chinese  had  long  been  his  appr^ 
hension,  an  apprehension  which  this  mea- 
siii^  he  was  glad  to  say,  removed;  and 
therefore  he  gave  his  entire  approval  to 
this  proposition.  He  would  next  refer  to 
the  Income  Tax;  and  here  he  must  say  he 
admired  the  courage  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  had  ventured  upon  a 
much-needed  modification,  which  he  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  success- 
fully carry  out.  Coming,  then,  to  the 
very  severe  censures  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen the  Uembers  for  Halifax  (Sir  C. 
Wood)  and  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
(Mr.  Gladstone),  as  to  the  extension  of  the 
income  tax  to  funded  property  in  Ireland, 
he  would  refer  them  to  the  Act  of  Parliar 
ment,  which  might  perhaps  throw  some 
light  upon  the  subject;  he  would  remind 
them  that  the  debt  was  a  debt  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  not  of  England  only,  nor 
of  Ireland  only.  By  an  Act  passed  m  the 
5th  Oeo.  lY.  cap.  35,  sec.  6.,  for  the  puTf 
pose  of  facilitatmg  die  transfer  of  stock 
from  Eng^nd  to  Ireland,  or  vice  veredt  it 
was  enacted  that,  "  each  of  the  several 
stocks  should  be  deemed,  reputed,  and 
taken  to  be  one  capitid  or  joint-stock," 
And  how  did  this  operate?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  they  must  look  what 
a  cruelty  it  was  to  the  poor  shopkeeper  in 
Dublin  who  had  perhaps  a  sum  of  50{.  a 
year  in  the  Irish  funds  to  pay  the  income 
tax  on  that  amount.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  made  this  mistake — it  waa  not 
the  poor  shopkeeper,  nor  the  poor  farmer 
or  landowner  in  Ireland  who  were  the 
stockholders ;  it  was  the  banking  interest 
who  were  the  stockoNvners,  the  joint-stock 
banks,  carried  on  not  by  Irish  but  by  Eng- 
lish capital,  and  making  large  profits.  Was 
it  right  they  should  escape  the  tax  on  pro- 
perty?    He  bad  been  investigating  thf)^ 
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nature  of  the  transactions  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  in  stocks  since  the  impo- 
sition of  the  income  tax  in.  1842,  and  he 
found  that  from  England  to  Ireland  there 
had  been  transferred  16,590,927^.;  from 
Ireland  to  England  during  the  same  period, 
the  amount  of  stock  transferred  had  been 
10,849,8362.;  Ireland  had  therefore  a 
balance  in  her  favour  of  6,000,000?.,  which 
did  not  pay  duty  at  all.  But  if  he  went  to 
the  terminable  annuities,  where  the  tax 
vas  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  per  cent,  the 
Irish  had  no  competition;  in  1842  they 
amounted  to  between  7002.  and  8002.,  and 
now  to  120,8392.  Was  this  their  justice 
to  Ireland?  It  was  not  all.  He  found 
that  about  a  fortnight  before  the  stocks 
vere  closed,  there  was  an  enormous  trans- 
fer of  funded  property  to  Ireland,  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  dividend  was  paid  in  Ire- 
land, it  was  all  sent  back  again.  There 
was  no  expense  attending  the  transfer,  be- 
cause the  Act  said  this  stock  should  be 
transferred  without  any  charge.  If  he 
held  10,0002.  Consols  in  the  English 
fiinds,  and  wished  to  transfer  it  to  the 
Irish,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  get  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  Accountant  General,  on  pre- 
sentation of  which  at  the  Bank  of  England 
they  gave  an  order  on  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
to  raise  10,0002.  Consols,  and  cancelled 
those  which  he  held  in  the  English  funds. 
That  was  a  very  simple  and  convenient 
operation  ;  he  admired  it  very  much;  but 
this  facility  was  liable  to  abuse.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Halifax  bade  the  Irish  Members,  the  other 
night,  take  care  of  this  income  tax,  warn- 
ing them  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer wanted  to  get  the  point  of  the 
wedge  in  as  a  preliminary  to  driving  it 
home.  The  hon.  Member  for  Marylebone 
not  only  put  it  in,  but  wished  to  drive  it 
home.  But  although  he  entirely  appproved 
of  the  extension  of  the  income  tax  to  Ire- 
land, he  did  not  go  along  with  those 
who  wished  to  extend  it  to  Ireland  gene- 
rally. He  could  not  forget  the  hardships 
which  that  country  had  endured,  and  the 
great  sacrifices  of  property  which  the  Irish 
had  been  obliged  to  make  under  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Act.  And  though  he 
hoped  the  time  was  not  distant  when  Ire- 
land might  bear  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
national  burdens,  he  contended  that  that 
time  had  not  yet  come.  He  regretted  to 
hear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goul- 
burn)  characterise  the  Budget  as  one  that 
tampered  with  the  national  credit.  Look 
Mr.  Alderman  Hunnpton 


at  the  best  indicator.  How  much  had  the 
premium  upon  Exchequer  Bills  fallen  since 
this  Budget  had  been  introduced  ?  How 
much  per  cent  had  Consols  fallen  ?  That 
was  the  very  best  answer  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  objections.  With  regard  to 
the  application  of  the  400,0002.  to  be  re- 
ceived from  the  repayment  of  loans,  he  con- 
tended that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  perfectly  right.  What  was  that  fund  ? 
It  was  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  inter- 
est between  borrowing  and  lending.  Upon 
that  transaction  the  country  had  made  a 
profit  of  360,0002.  He  should  treat  it  the 
same  in  any  private  transaction  of  his  own. 
If  he  borrowed  a  fixed  sum  of  money  at  2 
per  cent,  and  employed  it  at  4,  he  gained 
2  per  cent,  and  he  should  consider  the  dif- 
ference available  capital. 

Sir  C.  wood  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  in  error  in  supposing  that  he  disap- 
proved of  the  proposal  of  the  Government 
as  regarded  the  relief  of  the  shipping  in- 
terests. He  must  refer  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  who,  the 
previous  night,  said  he  was  glad  to  find  he 
entirely  approved  of  it. 

Mr.  Alderman  THOMPSON  said,  he 
had  understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
have  stated  that  he  thought  a  removal  of 
the  timber  duties  would  have  been  more 
beneficial  to  the  shipping  interest. 

Sir  BENJAMIN  HALL  said,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  follow  his  hon.  Frieqd 
who  had  just  sat  down,  through  all  the 
topics  upon  which  he  had  touched.  The  real 
question  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee now,  was  the  first  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  double  the  house  tax; 
and  until  that  evening,  he  had  certainly 
expected  that  that  was  the  point  which 
was  to  be  decided  in  the  first  instance.  It 
seemed,  however,  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  take  issue  on  that 
question,  and  that  he  now  wished  the 
House  to  limit  that  issue  to  a  very  narrow 
compass,  namely,  that  the  area  of  taxation 
shall  be  extended.  That  was  not  the 
question.  The  question  was,  should  the 
house  tax  be  doubled,  for  the  purpose  of 
repealing  the  malt  duty  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  with  his  usual  versatility  of 
purpose,  tried  to  evade  his  first  propositions 
as  to  the  house  tax,  and  was  desirous  of 
confining  the  issue,  and  taking  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  area  should  be  ex- 
tended.    But  that  was  too  limited  a  quea- 
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tion  to  discuss;  and  he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  would 
hold  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the 
positive  issue  upon  which,  only  two  days 
since,  the  Minister  stated  he  would  stake 
the  existence  of  his  Cabinet,  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  al- 
though the  Opposition  took  some  excep- 
tions to  the  Budget,  yet  as  they  made 
some  admissions,  they  should  vote  for  the 
Budget  as  a  whole,  and  move  amend- 
ments at  subsequent  periods.  This  would 
be  a  very  fair  course  if  the  exceptions  were 
not  paramount  to  the  admissions,  and  the 
latter  were  only  of  minor  importance;  but 
such  was  not  the  case,  and  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  based  upon  a  proposition  (that 
of  doubling  the  house  tax),  so  objection- 
able that  he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  could  not  for 
one  moment  assent  to  it.  Connected  as 
he  was  with  a  large  house  constituency, 
he  would  beg  leave  to  detain  the  House 
for  a  short  time.  He  would  endeavour  to 
show  that  the  doubling  of  the  house  tax 
was  unjust ;  that  the  distinction  made 
between  the  tenant-farmer  and  the  trades- 
man was  most  unfair,  and  ought  not  to  be 
carried  out;  and  that  the  whole  scheme 
was  directed  against  the  inhabitants  of 
towns.  He  was  prepared  to  show  that  as 
regarded  the  farmers,  they  would,  as  com- 
pared with  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  be 
greatly  benefited  by  the  alteration  of  the 
present  Budget.  But  before  he  entered 
upon  these  several  points,  he  must  notice 
an  observation  which  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
Durham  (Lord  A.  Vane),  who  had  said, 
that  if  any  unpopularity  attached  to  this 
house  tax,  it  would  be  owing  to  himself 
(Sir  B.  Hall),  who  had  organised  his  bat- 
talions against  this  tax.  That  statement 
was  without  foundation.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, in  his  speech  on  Friday  night,  spoke 
of  tlie  intelligence  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis.  He  concurred  in  that 
view  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as 
to  their  intelligence,  and  that  intelli- 
gence, he  submitted,  would  learn  them  to 
discern  whether  a  proposed  tax  was  just 
or  unjust;  and  if  the  latter,  they  would 
naturally  meet  together  to  oppose  its  im- 
position, and  if  they  did  so  it  was  the  duty 
of  their  representatives  to  give  them  all 
the  assistance  in  their  power.  Their  course 
was  like  that  taken  in  the  pro-corn-law 
agitation.  Noble  Lords  and  hon.  Gentle- 
men who    now  denounced    agitation    by 


others,  collected  large  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple to  discuss  their  views.  The  only  dis- 
tinction between  the  course  of  that  agita* 
tion  and  the  present  was,  that  their  (Sir 
B.  Hall's)  agitation  was  for  a  good  object, 
while  their  opponents  was  the  reverse.  The 
fact  was,  the  cause  of  their  opponents  was 
a  bad  one,  and  it  broke  down.  But  their 
case  was  a  good  one,  and  it  woi;ild  sncceed. 
And  whether  the  Ministers  succeeded  in 
carrying  their  proposition  on  that  subject 
or  not  that  night,  they  might  rely  upon  it, 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.Goul- 
burn)  had  told  them,  the  tax  would  be  so 
unpopular  that  they  would  have  the  same 
number  of  petitions  against  it  on  the  table 
of  the  House  as  in  1833  and  1834,  and 
they  would  be  ultimately  obliged  to  aban- 
don it  altogether.  His  noble  Friend  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  (Viscount 
Jocelyn),  said  that  this  was  not  a  question 
of  the  house  tax.  He  agreed  with  hia 
noble  Friend  that  this  was  not  so  much 
the  question  of  a  new  honse  tax  as  it  was  a 
question  of  whether  they  should  double 
the  tax  that  existed.  He  (Sir  B.  Hall) 
did  not  deny  that  houses  ought  to  be  taxed 
as  property.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of 
that.  But  if  they  went  beyound  that  then 
taxation  became  unequal,  and  it  must 
break  down.  They  had  agreed  with  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  com- 
promise the  imposition  of  a  house  tax  of  a 
smaller  amount  to  get  rid  of  the  window 
duties,  and  they  did  not  intend  to  have 
that  arrangement  broken  through.  By 
that  arrangement  the  householders  had 
yielded  a  great  deal,  and  he  wished  to 
know  why  the  inhabitants  of  towns  were 
to  be  taxed  more  than  the  people  in  the 
country.  This  was  now  to  be  effected  by 
a  partial  system  of  taxation.  According 
to  the  present  system  if  a  person  took  a 
property  from  a  landowner  that  was  subject 
to  a  property  tax,  he  then  built  a  honse 
upon  it,  and  that  was  taxed;  not  merely  to 
property  tax  on  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord, 
and  which  might  be  deducted  by  the  ten- 
ant, but  to  income  tax,  and  also  to  6d,  ia 
the  pound  on  shops,  and  9d.  on  dwelling- 
houses;  and  if  he  died,  the  personalty  waa 
also  taxed.  It  was  now  proposed,  without 
any  good  cause,  to  increase  that  taxation. 
Xow,  with  respect  to  direct  taxation,  ho 
was  in  favour  of  that  so  far  as  it  could  be 
carried  out  fairly,  and  ho  believed  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  revenue  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  collected  that  way;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  should  remember  this,  that 
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if  they  rendered  it  partial  and  nnjast,  tbey 
would  render  it  odious  and  unpopolar,  and 
it  would  be  put  a  stop  to.  Wfaj  should 
there  be  any  difference  between  tenant- 
farmers  and  the  tradesmen  in  towns  ?  The 
former  lired  in  the  country,  and  at  a 
cheaper  rate;  but  otherwise  their  position 
was  precisely  similar,  and  the  one  should 
be  exempted  from  no  tax  which  the  other 
was  obliged  to  pay.  Another  exemption 
in  farour  of  the  tenant-farmer,  which  tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  effect 
was,  that  he  was  liable  to  be  taxed  for 
only  one-third  his  rent,  and  if  he  found 
that  he  had  not  made  an  amount  of  profit 
equal  to  one-third  his  rent,  he  was  allowed 
to  appeal.  But  the  tradesman  must  un- 
dergo all  the  annoyance  of  the  inquisitorial 
system,  of  the  income-tax  commissioner, 
and  whether  he  made  out  one-third  his 
rent  or  not,  he  had  no  appeal.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  had  alluded  to  what 
had  taken  place  at  a  meeting  of  his  (Sir 
B.  Hairs)  constituents,  and  to  what  he 
had  said  at  that  meeting.  He  did  not  say 
that  he  objected  to  a  house  tax  in  the 
shape  of  a  property  tax,  but  he  said,  "  Why 
should  they  stop  at  10/.  ?  This  is  simply 
the  reason,  because  if  they  go  below  102., 
they  must  go  into  the  agricultural  districts, 
and  thus  eyentually  come  to  tax  the  land- 
lords themselres.  This,  I  think,  is  the 
reason  why  the  Government  proposed  to 
stop  at  lOl"  But  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  when  he  had  made  that  propo- 
sition, had  said,  in  speaking  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  metropolis,  that  he  ''was 
surprised  that  they  objected  to  this  tax." 
He  said,  that  '*the  repeal  of  the  window 
tax  was  not  made  on  account  of  the  pres- 
sure of  taxation,  or  because  it  was  an  op- 
pressive or  vicious  tax;  but  that  it  should 
be  repealed  on  sanatory  grounds."  "  That 
plea  was  admitted,  and  the  tax  repealed.'* 
He  (Sir  B.  Hall)  was  surprised  to  hear 
this  statement  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, not  only  because  it  was  wholly  un- 
founded, but  because  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlen^an  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was 
so.  If  anybody  knew  it,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  have  known  that  the 
window  tax  was  an  unpopular  tax  in  the 
metropolis,  for  he  himself  was  one  of  the 
loudest  declaimers  against  it,  and  he  issued 
addresses  in  which  he  had  said  that  it 
ought  to  be  immediately  repealed.  That 
had  been  one  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's earliest  opinions  with  regard  to  poli- 
tical subjects;  and  the  question  of  sana- 
Sir  B.  Hall 


tory  reform  had  not  been  considered  with 
reference  to  the  window  tax  till  within  the 
last  few  years.  Above  twenty  years  ago^ 
when  he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  had  first  the  honour 
of  a  seat  in  that  House,  the  question  of 
the  window  tax  was  considered  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolis  as  a  vexatious 
impost,  which  they  ougnt  not  to  be  called 
on  to  pay.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  double  house  tax,  had  ordered  a 
paper  to  be  printed  [No.  54  of  this  Sei- 
sum,  printed  on  the  6th  instant],  in  which 
a  return  is  given  of  the  number  of  houses 
assessed  in  house  duty  in  1852,  showing 
the  amount  recived  thereon,  the  amount 
of  the  window  tax  levied  in  1851,  and 
the  difference  caused  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  house  tax  for  the  window  tax. 
If  anything  would  make  the  inhabitants 
dissatisfied  with  the  proposed  house  tax, 
it  was  an  analysis  of  this  return.  Not 
an  atom  of  benefit  would  be  derived  by 
the  larger  or  even  by  the  smaller  towns, 
by  the  proposed  change;  and  this,  he  (Sir 
B.  Hall)  would  make  much  more  manifest 
if  he  obtained  the  returns  he  would  move 
for  on  Thursday  next.  The  only  town 
given  in  the  return  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, was  the  City  of  London.  How 
would  the  alteration  of  the  duties  fall  upon 
that  portion  of  the  metropolis  ?  The  house 
duty,  according  to  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  yield  73,1102. 
The  window  tax  yielded  61,3002.  There 
would  thus  be  an  increase  of  11,8102. 
But  if  they  went  farther,  and  compared 
the  tax  which  was  paid  in  1851  with  the 
tax  which  was  proposed  for  1853,  and  com- 
pared that  to  be  paid  by  towns  with  that 
to  be  paid  by  counties,  he  would  be  able 
to  show  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
proposition  was  most  unjust  towards  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  and  was  a  completely 
partial  mode  of  taxation.  It  had  been 
impossible  for  him  to  get  the  returns  for 
all  towns;  but  he  had  been  able  to  inform 
himself  of  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  for 
windows,  and  to  be  paid  for  houses  in  tho 

Parishes  of  St.  Pancras,  Westminster,  and 
[arylebone,  aud  the  following  was  a  com- 
parison of  what  they  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  house  tax  in  1853,  with  what  they 
paid  for  the  window  tax  in  1851.  He 
(Sir  B.  Hall)  would  state  these  sums  to 
the  House,  and  thus  he  would  show  how 
the  towns  would  be  overtaxed,  and  how 
agricultural  counties,  which  in  1851  paid 
almost  precisely  the  same  amount  of  win- 
dow tax  would  be  reUerediy^ i^ 
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COAiPARATIVE  STATEMENT. 
_  ,  ^  .,    .         St.  PaacrM.  Bedford,  BnokSp  Cambridge,  Salop. 

1851  Paid  window  tax £51,918  1851  Paid  window  tax    £51,903 

1858  Will  be  charged  house  duty 53,432  1853  WiU  be  charged  hoiue  tax  22,142 

Being  an  increase  of    •..•       2,214 

or  about  5  per  cent. 
St.  Bfaiylebone. 

1851  Paid  window  tax    £66,506 

1853  WiU  be  charged  house  duty   67»584 

Being  an  increase  of 988 

or  about  1|  per  cent. 
Westminster. 

1851  Paid  window  tax £118,479 

1853  Will  be  charged  house  duty 134,476 


Being   a  decrease  of 29,851 

or  nearly  60  per  cent. 

Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Dorset. 

1851  Paid  window  tax £66,286 

1853  Will  be  charged  house  tax 30,006 


Being  an  increase  of  , 
or  10  per  cent 


16,004 


Thus  in  these  three  great  towns— 

1851  Window  tax  was £236,886 

1853  House  tax  will  be  255,492 


Being  an  increase  of 19,206 

or  about  8  per  cent. 


Tet  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  complained 
when  he  und  others  said  of  this  Budget, 
that  it  was  setting  town  against  country. 
What  else  was  it  doing?  When  these 
figures  came  hefore  the  country,  the  people 
would  see  how  matters  stood,  and  he  would 
assure  hon.  Members  opposite,  that,  even 
if  they  did  carry  their  Resolution,  they 
would  never  be  able  to  carry  into  effect  a 
law  which  should  exact  such  a  tax  from 
householders  in  towns.  He  would  instance 
one  more  parish — that  of  St.  George,  Han- 
oter-square-— in  which  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers resided.  The  window  tax  in  1851 
was  47,350^.  The  house  dnty  in  1853 
would  be  63,212/.,  thus  increasing  the 
taxation  in  that  parish  by  about  25  per 
cent.  His  hon.  Friend  who  spoke  last, 
the  worthy  Alderman  (Mr.  Aid.  Thompson), 
said  that  the  house  tax  was  a  landlord's, 
not  a  tenant's  tax.  He  was  sorry  that 
that  hon.  Member  was  not  in  his  place,  or 
he  would  ask  him,  as  he  asked  any  hon. 
Member  opposite  who  took  the  same 
▼lew  of  the  question  just  to  take  his  (Sir 
B.  Hairs)  own  case.  He  held  a  bouse  of 
a  rery  respectable  body  of  men—of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster.  Bid 
the  hon.  Gentleman  suppose  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  would  come  to  him  when  the 
house  tax  fell  due,  and  say,  "  We  will  not 
allow  you,  a  lay  tenant  of  ours,  to  pay  this 
tax?"  The  hon.  Member  might  think 
they  wouldi  but  for  his  own  parti  he  knew 


Being  a  decrease  of 35,290 

or  45  per  cent. 
Cumberland,     Hereford,     Hertford, 
Huntingdon,   Northampton,   Rut- 
land, Suffolk,  Westmoiwland,  Wilts. 

1851  Paid  window  tax 4118,521 

1858  Will  be  charged  house  dut/    ...       49,158 

Being  a  decrease  of 69,803 

or  70  per  cent. 
Whilst  in  sixteen  agricultural  eoonties, 
of  equal  assessment  as  regards  the 
window  tax — 

1851  Window  tax  was      ./. £236,800 

1853  The  house  tax  will  be    102,996 

Being  a  decrease  of I3ifi04t 

or  about  50  per  cent,  whilst  the 
towns  are  increased  10  per  cent. 

rery  well  that  he  would  have  to  pay  it 
They  took  houses  from  noble  Lords  and 
ecclesiastical  corporations,  who  owned  the 
property  on  which  they  were  built,  and  it 
was  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  would 
bo  a  landlord's  tax.  The  Question  arose — 
Why  were  they  to  pay  tnis  tax?  Why 
should  they  allow  from  40  to  70  per  cent 
reduction  of  taxation  to  be  made  in  coun- 
ties, and  pay  5,  10,  or  perhaps  25  per 
cent  of  taxation  orer  and  above  that  of 
1851?  Why  should  they  let  the  tenant- 
farmer  who  rented  a  farm  of  2d9l,  per  an- 
num go  free  of  income  tax,  whilst  the 
tenant  tradesman  was  to  be  taxed  ?  The 
statement  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was,  that  the  farmer  should  be 
relieved  because  of  the  great  competition 
to  which  he  was  exposed.  Let  him  go  to 
any  of  the  thoroughfares  of  our  towns,  and 
ask  if  there  was  not  great  competition 
amongst  tradesmen  as  well  as  amongst  far- 
mers. In  this  vast  increase  of  taxation, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  offered  a 
reduction  of  one-half  of  the  malt  tax.  It 
had  already  been  shown,  and  especially  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kidder- 
minster (Mr.  Lowe),  in  a  speech  remark- 
able for  the  lucidity,  the  soundness,  and  the 
closeness  of  its  argument,  that  this  reduc- 
tion would  confer  no  benefit  on  any  cUiss 
of  the  community,  excepting  the  maltsters 
and  the  brewers;  that  the  whole  staff  of 
excise  must  be  kept  op;  and^at^  msl 
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deficiency  of  revenue  would  occur  without 
any  real  benefit  to  the  public  at  large. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  quoted  M'Cul- 
loch  in  favour  of  their  views;  but  that 
I  economist  was  quoted  on  that  side  of  the 
House  against  their  arguments.  For  his 
own  part,  he  had  no  great  faith  in  quota- 
tions from  political  economists,  for  they 
were  often  made  without  reference  to  the 
context,  and  sentences  were  picked  out  to 
prove  either  side  of  a  question.  The  best 
opinion  on  a  matter  of  this  sort  was  that  of 
the  person  who  sold  the  article.  He  could 
give  them  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Barclay  upon 
the  subject  of  the  reduction  of  the  malt 
tax.  In  his  examination  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  said  that 
the  malt  duty  restricted  the  demand  for 
barley  in  a  very  small  degree,  and  then 
went  on  to  show  that  the  consumption  had 
not  increased  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, but  had,  on  the  contrary,  decreased. 
In  1837,  5,000,000  quarters  had  been 
charged  for  duty;  in  1834,  only  4,600,000 
had  been  charged,  and  he  said  that  he 
considered  that  the  reason  of  this  was, 
that  the  people  must  have  become  much 
more  sober.  Taking  off  the  whole  of  the 
malt  duty,  he  thought,  might  make  porter 
one  halfpenny  a  pot  cheaper;  but  it  would 
be  a  gr6at  loss  to  the  revenue,  and  that 
loss  would  not  be  made  up  by  benefit  to 
the  consumer."  This  was  the  opinion  of 
a  person  who  was  going  to  sell  the  article 
of  which  he  spoke,  of  one  who  was  not  a 
theorist,  who  might  be  quoted  by  hon. 
Members  on  either  side  of  the  House.  He 
spoke  plainly  and  intelligibly.  When  the 
inhabitants  of  the  great  towns  saw  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  put 
100  per  cent  additional  taxation  on  them 
over  and  above  what  was  paid  by  other 
dassess  of  the  community,  they  would  cer- 
tainly expect  of  them  that  they  should 
strive  to  obviate  that  injustice  as  much  as 
lay  in  their  power.  The  hon.  Member  for 
the  county  of  Hertford,  who  was,  by  the 
way,  somewhat  severely  treated  to-night 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  (but 
not  unjustly),  had  said  the  other  evening 
that  ho  considered  that  the  reduction  of 
half  the  malt  tax  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  farmers,  but  that  above  all 
he  considered  this  a  poor  man's  question. 
Had  they  never  heard  of  "  the  poor  man's 
question  '  before  ?  When  the  Com  Laws 
were  under  discussion,  every  Gentleman 
opposite  cried  aloud  that  the  maintenance 
of  these  laws  was  a  poor  man's  question. 
These  laws  were  repealed;  hon.  Gentle- 
8ir  B.  Hall  ' 


men  opposite  all  became  free-traders,  and 
then  they  told  the  poor  man  that  he  was 
never  better  off  than  under  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws.  He  no  more  believed  that 
the  reduction  of  the  malt  duty  was  a  poor 
man's  question,  than  that  the  continuation 
of  the  com  laws  was  a  poor  man's  question. 
They  wanted  to  keep  up  that  cry  merely 
to  spare  the  pockets  of  landlords,  and  now 
they  said  the  same  to  do  the  same  thing. 
But  the  poor  man  knew  that  they  led  him 
astray  before,  and  ho  would  not  believe 
them  when  they  said  that  this,  too,  was  a 
poor  man's  question.  When  the  Budget 
was  brought  forward,  he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  said 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  might  rely  upon 
it,  that  his  proposal  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  war  between  town  and  country. 
He  said  so  now.  And  he  would  say  far- 
ther, that  if  the  inhabitants  of  great  towns 
remained  quiescent — if  they  remained  pas- 
sive under  what  was  proposed  to  be  done 
— and  if  they  suffered  this  100  per  cent  of 
taxation  to  be  added  to  their  burdens,  he 
could  only  say  that  they  deserved  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  come  down 
next  year,  if  he  should  be  in  power,  which 
he  did  not  believe  would  be  the  case,  and 
take  off  the  malt  duty  altogether,  and  put 
another  100  per  cent  of  taxation  upon 
them.  But  there  was  too  much  intelli- 
gence in  the  towns  to  admit  of  this  species 
of  taxation,  and  he  would  again  assure 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  even  if  they 
carried  their  Resolution  to-night,  they  would 
never  be  able  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

Sir  JOHN  DUCKWORTH  said,  he 
wished  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  consider  the  whole  Budget 
as  a  financial  scheme  of  taxation,  and,  in 
that  view  of  it,  he  gavo  his  cordial  consent 
to  the  principles  which  appeared  to  him  to 
be  involved  in  the  propositions  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  The  reductions  proposed 
in  favour  of  the  shipping  interest,  with 
which  he  was  connected  through  his  con- 
stituents, were  universally  admitted  to  be 
reasonable  and  just.  With  regard  to  the 
question  before  them,  he  thought  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  more  proper  than  if  he  had  made 
any  attempt  to  reverse  the  commercial 
policy  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
country.  For  he  was  now  convinced  that, 
under  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
country,  the  question  of  free  trade  had 
changed  in  its  bearing  ;  and,  therefore* 
although  a  certain  amount  ojLpressura  had 
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fallen  by  the  change  on  some  classes, 
the  evils  that  would  arise  from  reversing 
that  policj  would  exceed  those  which 
were  now  felt  by  any  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. He  also  approved  of  the  re- 
mission of  the  tea  duties,  because  it 
would  be  attended  with  great  good,  and 
in  the  event,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  could 
not  very  much  diminish  the  revenue. 
Although  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
malt  would  not  afford  any  benefit  to  the 
agricultural  interest  in  that  part  of  the 
country  with  which  he  was  connected,  he 
thought  he  should  be  acting  a  selfish  part 
if  he  refused  to  entertain  a  proposition 
which  in  so  taoany  parts  of  the  country  was 
deemed  to  be  of  considerable  importance. 
He  viewed  the  reduction  of  this  duty  with 
less  cordiality,  because  he  did  not  see  that 
the  producers,  whatever  of  indirect  gain 
and  advantage  might  arise  to  them,  would 
be  directly  benefited  by  it.  Neither  did 
he  think  it  would  be  of  any  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  consumer ;  and  if  not  to 
the  consumer,  then  it  cut  both  ways,  for 
the  producer  could  not  hope  to  gain.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  reductions  in  the  duty 
of  other  articles  would  have  been  attended 
with  greater  advantage  to  the  whole  of  the 
people.  It  was  perfectly  obvious,  from 
the  moment  free  trade  was  adopted  by 
that  House,  that  the  deficiency  created  in 
the  revenue  by  the  remission  of  indirect 
taxation  must  be  met  in  some  way,  and 
the  only  remaining  mode  was  by  direct 
taxation.  He  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  justified  in  imposing  a  reasonable 
equivalent  of  direct  taxation  for  the  indi- 
rect taxation  remitted.  When  he  had 
arrived  at  this  point,  however,  he  shrank 
from  going  the  length  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  But  he  now  felt  himself 
greatly  released  from  the  difficulty  under 
which  he  laboured,  by  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  evening.  For  although 
he  desired  to  support  the  Government,  yet, 
entertaining  the  views  that  he  held,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  were  to  impose  a 
larger  amount  of  direct  taxation  than  was 
a  fair  equivalent  to  the  reductions  made  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  Budget,  he  should 
have  been  unable  to  give  his  consent  to 
that  increase  of  taxation.  He  felt,  there- 
fore, relieved  from  the  consideration  of  the 
question  as  regarded  the  increase  of  taxa- 
tion, and  whether  the  doubling  of  the 
house  tax  was  or  was  not  more  than  a 
fiur  equivalent  for  what  his  constituents 
VOL.  CXXIIl.    [third  series.] 


and  the  nation  at  large  would  derive  from 
other  portions  of  the  Budget.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  said  early  in 
the  evening  that  he  placed  this  Kesolutioa 
upon  the  paper  with  a  view  of  testing  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  increasing  the  area  of 
direct  taxation.  He  (Sir  J.  Duckworth) 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  give  his  support  to 
that  principle.  But  it  was  a  still  more 
important  imperial  question  to  consider 
that,  in  coming  to  vote  upon  this  ques- 
tion, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
invited  them  to  regard  that  vote  as  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  the  Government,  and  not 
as  a  mere  question  of  the  details  of  the 
Budget.  Though  he  (Sir  J.  Duckworth) 
confessed  that  he  thought  the  class  amongst 
which  his  constituents  ranked  would  have 
been  treated  unjustly  by  so  large  an  in- 
crease of  taxation  as  that  proposed,  yet 
as  he  understood  that  that  increase  of  tax- 
ation was  not  definitely  affirmed  by  the 
Resolution  now  before  the  Committee,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  open  to 
them  hereafter  to  discuss  the  extent  to 
which  it  should  go;  he  was  prepared  to 
give  his  vote  in  favour  of  maintaining  the 
Government  in  the  position  which  they 
now  occupied,  and  which,  he  believed,  was 
the  real  question  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  decide.  He  did  so  in  a  confident  be- 
lief that  the  result  would  be — that  jus- 
tice would  be  done  to  all  classes  of  the 
community — to  those  whom  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent,  no  less  than  to  those 
whom  other  hon.  Members  represented* 
On  these  grounds  he  would  be  prepared  to 
give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  Kesolution, 
Mr.  HUME  said,  that  he  was  anxious 
to  offer  some  observations  to  the  Commit* 
tee  on  two  specific  grounds :  first,  because 
had  it  not  been  for  his  Motion  limiting  the 
duration  of  the  Income  tax  to  one  year, 
they  should  not  have  had  the  present  dis- 
cussion; and,  secondly,  because  he  had 
giveu  notice  of  his  intention  to  submit  cer« 
tain  Resolutions  with  regard  to  that  tax« 
Before  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  Budget, 
he  would  beg  to  submit  to  the  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether,  in 
consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from  him 
at  an  earlier  period  of  the  evening,  the 
question  before  them  was  not  entirely  al- 
tered, and  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  withdraw  the  Resolution  and  modify  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  be  able 
to  come  to  a  clear  understanding  on  the 
subject,  and  know  what  was  the  point  oa 
which  they  were  to  divide.  He  had  on  a 
3  B  ^  ^ 
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former  occasion  proposed  to  increase  the 
area  of  the  house  tax  to  lOZ.  houses,  and 
upon  that  point  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  between  himself  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  Why,  then,  did  he  oppose 
this  Resolution  ?  Because  it  increased  the 
amount  of  the  tax  besides  extending  the 
area;  and  as  there  was  a  surplus  revenue 
he  did  not  think  that  any  cause  had  been 
made  out  for  an  increase  of  taxation.  He 
hoped  that,  before  a  division,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  gire  some  explana- 
tion as  to  what  the  principle  of  the  Reso- 
lution really  was;  for  at  present  it  would 
puzzle  any  man,  in  or  out  of  the  House, 
to  know  what  was  the  subject  of  debate, 
and  what  they  wanted  to  arrive  at.  If  the 
point  involved  in  the  Resolution  was  merely 
the  question  of  the  extent  of  the  area  of 
direct  taxation,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to 
give  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  his 
vote,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  Com- 
mittee might  not  be  unanimous.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Budget  as  a  whole,  he  thought 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken 
a  bold  though  not  very  judicious  course. 
The  declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  his  Budget  was  to  be  a  free- 
trade  Budget,  and  was  to  put  at  rest  for 
ever  the  disputes  of  parties,  appeared  to 
him  (Mr.  Hume)  of  great  importance,  if 
they  could  only  secure  its  realisation. 
There  were  some  right  and  some  wrong 
proposals  in  the  Budget,  which  he  would 
proceed  to  point  out;  but  he  must  say,  first 
of  all,  that  he  thought  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  dealt  fairly  with  the 
fihipping,  colonial,  and  agricultural  inter- 
ests. He  desired  to  give  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  full  credit  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  disposed  of  those  interests. 
If  there  was  one  branch  of  reform  which 
this  country  was  bound  to  look  to  more 
than  another,  it  was  that  relating  to  the 
shipping  interest.  Ever  since  a  Committee 
had  sat  upon  the  subject  in  1823,  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  had  not  ceased  to  point  out  the  in- 
justice done  to  our  mercantile  marine;  and 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  carry 
out  the  reforms  he  had  proposed,  he  would 
be  acting  in  a  manner  creditable  to  him- 
self and  advantageous  to  the  country. 
There  was  not  a  shipowner  in  the  country 
who  did  not  consider  what  were  called 
"  passing  tolls"  as  a  species  of  robbery; 
and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  cordially  approved  of 
the  proposal  to  abolish  them.  With  regard 
to  pilotage  and  ballasting,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  find  no  difficulty;  they 
depended  altogether  on  the  Trinity  House, 
Mr,  Hume 


which  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  re- 
form. He  besought  the  Government  to 
settle  speedily  the  question  of  enlistment 
at  sea;  great  hardship  and  injustice  result- 
ed from  the  present  regulations  on  that 
subject,  and  he  could  even  mention  cases 
in  which  ships  had  been  lost  owing  to  this 
cause.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  manning 
clause  was  one  of  the  most  mischievous 
enactments  in  existence,  and  the  efforts 
which  seamen  were  now  making  against  it 
deserved  immediate  attention.  With  re- 
gard to  the  question  of  salvage,  perhaps 
the  Committee  were  not  aware  that  both 
the  French  and  the  American  Governments 
had  ordered  that  no  ship  belonging  to  the 
navies  of  those  two  countries  should  ever 
call  for  one  single  shilling  for  assistance 
rendered  to  merchant  ships;  and  the  cap- 
tains in  those  services  were  directed  to 
afford  assistance,  not  only  to  their  own 
mercantile  marine,  but  to  that  of  other  na* 
tions.  He  thanked  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man for  the  alteration  he  had  effected  here. 
We  had  at  the  present  time  no  fewer  than 
4,400,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  no  want 
of  seamen  oould  possibly  arise  so  long  as 
there  was  no  other  country  in  the  world 
which  had  so  many  ships  as  we  had.  He, 
for  one,  should  never  be  satisfied  until 
British  ships  were  free  from  lighthouse  and 
all  other  dues;  and  when  they  could  enter 
and  leave  all  harbours  freely,  the  number 
of  ships  in  our  mercantile  marine  would 
be  greatly  increased.  There  was  no  rea- 
son, in  his  humble  opinion,  why  a  mercan- 
tile ship  should  have  to  pay  light^dues 
which  were  not  paid  by  the  ships  of  Her 
Majesty's  Navy;  and  by  removing  this 
charge,  the  Legislature  would  enable  ship- 
owners to  lower  their  freights,  and  thus  to 
enter  into  competition  with  the  whole 
world.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
also  done  well  in  conferring  a  boon  upon 
the  sugar  colonies,  and  it  now  only  re- 
mained for  him  to  devise  means  for  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  labour  in  those  colonies. 
Our  colonial  possessions  had  suffered  much 
by  our  legislation,  and  they  now  deserved 
to  be  considered  in  the  most  favourable 
light;  money,  indeed,  could  not  be  lent  to 
them,  but  there  were  many  arrangements 
by  which  they  might  be  benefited,  espe- 
cially by  allowing  them  the  free  manage* 
ment  of  their  own  affairs.  The  colonies 
had  hitherto  hung  to  us  like  leeches,  draw- 
ing our  money  from  us,  but  it  i^as  abso- 
lutely necessarv  to  let  them  drop  off  from  us 
one  by  one,  and  assume  the  management  of 
their  own  concerns.  The  arrangement  with 
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regard  to  refining  sugar  in  bond  would  be 
beneficiaLto  the  colonies,  and  would  be  no 
loss  to  this  country.  He  onlj  wished  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  contrive  some 
means  for  conveying  labour  to  the  colonies; 
otherwise  they  womd  never  be  able  to  pay 
the  interest  upon  their  loans.  Having 
been  ruined  by  imperial  legislation,  they 
ought  to  be  considered.  With  regard  to 
the  general  policy  of  the  Ohanoellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  could  not  say 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  done 
what  he  ought  to  have  done.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridgeshire  (Mr.  Ball) 
said  that  free  trade  ought  to  be  car- 
ried out.  Yet  233  manufactured  articles 
still  bore  protective  duties,  and  about  42 
articles  connected  with  agriculture.  Why 
did  not  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
abolish  these  protective  duties  ?  He  need 
not  then  have  added  to  the  taxation  of 
^0  country  at  all.  The  abolition  of  half 
the  malt  tax  was  not  enough.  It  ought 
to  be  aboliBhed  altogether.  The  public 
might  then  get  rid  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
brewer,  if  the  licensing  system  were  also 
abolished.  He  should  be  prepared  to  show 
at  some  other  time  that  socially,  morally, 
and  physically  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
back  the  people  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  to  which  they  had  been  driven  by 
the  high  price  of  malt.  These  233  ar- 
tteles  only  produced  434,000;.  The  duty 
on  cheese  only  brought  85,000^  to  the 
revenue,  and  that  upon  butter  158,0002. 
If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
cleared  off  all  these  duties  it  would  have 
been  a  great  honour  to  him,  and  would 
have  been  received  with  acclamations  by 
the  country.  With  regard  to  the  income 
tax,  in  proposing  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween incomes  from  trades  and  professions, 
and  incomes  from  realised  property,  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
taking  certainly  a  bold  step,  because  it 
was  opposed  by  both  of  the  two  previous 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  but  yet  a 
step  highly  consistent  with  all  the  evidence 
adduced  before  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
come Tax,  and  one  in  which  the  feeling  and 
the  good  sense  of  the  whole  community 
would  go  along  with  him.  The  country 
was  in  favour  of  direct  taxation,  and  only 
wished  to  see  it  divested  of  its  injustice 
and  its  partiality.  Unless  all  were  made  to 
pay  according  to  their  ability,  the  system 
amounted  to  confiscation  as  regarded  those 
who  were  selected  to  bear  the  burden. 
The  ability  of  every  person  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  property  which  he  had, 


that  property  to  be  estimated  at  its  market 
value,  and  then  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  apportioning  the  incidence.  Let  there 
be  an  entirely  separate  schedule  for  incomes 
from  trades  ana  professions;  and  he,  for 
one,  could  not  see  why  the  clergyman 
should  be  assessed  on  a  higher  scale  than 
the  members  of  any  other  profession .  This 
would  bring  the  income  and  property  tax 
to  a  state  of  at  once  the  greatest  fairness 
and  the  greatest  simplicity.  He  thought 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
ought  to  have  dealt  with  the  assessed 
taxes,  which  were  a  great  burden  upon  the 
industry  of  the  country;  for  there  could 
be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose 
that  a  tax  on  carriages  and  servants  only 
affected  the  rich.  The  revenue  of  the 
country  for  the  year  ending  April  5,  1852, 
amounted  to  52,468,000i. ;  and  looking  at 
the  different  heads  into  which  it  was  di- 
vided, it  would  be  found  that  39J  per  cent 
of  the  whole  revenue  was  derived  from  the 
Customs,  and  another  27|  per  cent  from 
the  Excise;  making  67  per  cent  of  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  country  derivable 
from  the  two  heads  of  Customs  and  Ex- 
cise alone;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  greater  portion  of  that  67  per 
cent  was  raised  from  the  industrious 
classes.  In  addition  to  this*,  3,500,0002. 
of  the  income  tax  was  raised  from  trades 
and  professions,  showing  that  these  classes 
were  unfairly  taxed  as  compared  with  the 
propertied  classes.  Why,  the  property  of 
the  country,  looking  at  its  entire  amount, 
now  contributed  but  a  small  modicum  of 
the  revenue  of  the  country.  The  land  in 
1814  and  1815  bore  64  per  cent  of  the 
whole  property  tax  that  ^as  then  raised; 
but  in  1848  its  proportion  was  reduced  to 
as  low  as  34  per  cent.  This  arose  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  extensive  introduc- 
tion of  railways,  canals,  factories,  &c., 
which  had  altered  the  proportion  that  the 
land  bore  to  the  rest  of  the  property  of 
the  country.  Well,  he  maintained  that 
by  a  direct  tax  properly  assessed  on  the 
whole  of  the  realisea  property  of  the  coun- 
try, they  might  easily  raise  a  sum  of 
8,000,000?.  to  the  revenue;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  a  tax  of  less  than  five  per  cent 
on  the  whole  property  of  the  country  would 
raise  an  amount  that  would  be  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  dispense  altogether  with 
the  assessed  and  the  excise  taxes.  With 
regard  to  the  exemption  of  incomes  from 
property  under  50/.  a  year,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
considered  there  ought  to  be  no  exemptions 
at  all;  the  tax  ought  to  be  levied  upon  the 
3B2  °'^'"''- a 
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lowest  amount  of  income  derived  from  pro- 
perty; because  all  the  evidence  taken  be- 
fore the  Committee  showed  that  the  exist- 
ing 150^  limitation  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  greatest  frauds  upon  the  revenue;  and 
all  the  authorities  said  that  if  the  tax  was 
to  be  continued  it  ought  to  be  imposed  on 
all  without  any  exemptions.  In  assessing 
property  to  the  tax,  he  certainly  thought  a 
deduction  ought  to  be  made  for  repairs,  in 
order  that  the  capital — the  subject  of  tax- 
ation— should  be  left  intact;  and  with  re- 
gard to  houses,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  tax 
them  on  the  same  scale  as  other  descrip- 
tions of  property,  because  house  property 
was  only  worth  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years'  purchase.  He  hoped  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  look 
further  into  the  subject  of  the  income  tax, 
and  be  induced  to  go  further  than  he  now 
intended  to  do  in  the  same  direction.  If 
he  did  so,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  should  be  glad 
to  give  him  every  assistance  in  carrying 
out  his  measures.  He  now  came  to  the 
house  tax;  and  that  he  must  say  he  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  worst  taxes  that 
could  be  levied.  If  anything  had  been 
a  greater  reflection  than  another  upon  the 
rich  and  wealthy  classes  of  this  country, 
it  was  the  numbers  of  wretched  hovels  that 
were  to  be  seen  in  close  proximity  to  our 
stately  mansions.  This  evil,  however,  had 
been  in  the  course  of  gradual  extinction. 
In  Liverpool  alone  27,000  cellars  had  been 
given  up,  as  wholly  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation. The  taxes  on  bricks,  timber,  and 
glass  had  been  reduced,  and  model  cottages 
and  lodging-houses  established  to  improve 
the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes;  but 
the  efiect  of  this  house  tax  must  be  to 
check  these  improvements.  He  held  that 
the  house  tax,  as  at  present  levied,  was 
most  unequal  and  unjust,  because  it  was 
assessed  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
rental,  and  it  was  well  known  that  rent 
absorbed  a  greater  proportion  of  the  in- 
come of  people  of  small  means  than  of  the 
income  of  the  rich;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  payers  of  the  tax  were  not 
charged  according  to  their  ability  to  con- 
tribute; and  the  result  of  the  proposal  to 
extend  and  double  the  house  tax  would  be 
that  the  occupier  of  a  house  at  201.  rent 
would  have  to  pay  1^  per  cent  on  his  in* 
come,  estimating  his  income  at  1002.  a 
year;  the  occupier  of  a  house  at  a  rent  of 
1001,  would  have  to  pay  f  per  cent  on  an 
income  of  1,0007.  a  year;  and  the  man 
worth  10,0007.  a  year,  and  renting  a  house 
at  1,000Z.,  would  only  have  to  pay  f  per 
Mr.  Hume 
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cent  OP  his  income.  That,  he  thought, 
was  a  most  unequal  and  unjust  mode  of 
assessment,  placing  the  heaviest  burden 
on  the  shoulders  that  were  least  able  to 
bear  it,  and  relieving  the  millionaire  from 
contributing  according  to  the  extent  of  hia 
ability,  as  he  should  be  required  to  do. 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  would  prefer  that  they 
should  abolish  the  house  tax  altogether, 
and  add  1  per  cent  to  the  property  tax  in- 
stead. Looking  at  the  altered  position  of 
the  country,  and  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country  now  paid  30  per 
cent  more  than  the  land  paid  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  England  must 
now  depend  no  longer,  as  it  had  hitherto 
done,  upon  the  land  for  its  support,  but 
must  depend  upon  its  manufactures  and 
its  commerce;  and  to  render  these  manu- 
factures and  that  commerce  as  profitable 
as  possible,  and  to  enable  them  success- 
fully to  meet  the  competition  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  their  other  rivals, 
we  ought  to  relieve  them  from  the  burden 
of  indirect  taxation,  and  to  revert  to  a 
more  complete  system  of  equitably-adjust- 
ed direct  taxation.  He  believed  that  we 
might  raise  one-fourth,  and  even  one-third, 
of  the  entire  revenue  of  the  country  from 
a  tax  upon  property;  and  he  wished  to 
convince  the  landed  proprietors  that  the 
value  of  their  land  was  owing  to  the  manu- 
factures and  commerce  of  the  country. 
In  conclusion,  he  would  only  add  that  he 
should  vote  against  any  increase  to  the 
taxation  of  the  country,  and  also  against 
the  proposed  appropriation  of  the  400,0007. 
from  the  Loan  Commission  Fund,  which 
he  considered  a  robbery. 

Sib  EDWARD  DERING  said,  that 
being  the  representative  of  a  large  and  im- 
portant agricultural  constituency,  he  was 
unwilling  to  give  a  silent  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House.  He  was  not  about 
to  canvas  the  abstract  merits  of  direct  and 
indirect  taxation,  but  would  confine  himself 
to  the  consideration  of  the  effect  of  the 
measures  proposed  in  the  Budget  upon  the 
various  interests  of  the  country.  He  be- 
lieved the  first  portion  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  financial  statement  re* 
lating  to  the  relief  of  the  shipping  and  the 
West  Indian  interests,  as  well  as  that  rela- 
ting to  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duty,  had  been 
received  with  general  satisfaction  throughout 
the  country;  and,  for  himself,  he  fully  par- 
ticipated in  the  general  feeling.  But  there 
was  another  question  of  infinitely  greater 
importance,  on  which  the  country  had  ex« 
pressed  a  no  less  unequivocal-opinion,  but 
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to  which  grave  objections  had  been  raised 
in  that  House;  he  meant  the  proposed  mo- 
dification of  the  income  tax,  and  the  dis- 
tinction which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
tended to  draw  between  permanent  and 
precarious  incomes.  Popular  opinion,  in 
this  instance,  was  on  the  side  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  ho  thought  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  proposition 
had  the  sanction  and  authority  of  those  re- 
corded opinions  which  were  worthy  the  at- 
tentive consideration  of  the  Committee. 
When  the  income  tax  was  first  proposed, 
there  had  been  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  listen  to<  modi- 
fications of  it,  nor  had  they  scrupled  to  pro- 
nounce a  system  which  raised  the  same 
amount  from  precarious  incomes  and  from 
real  property  as  unequal,  unjust,  and  un- 
wise. The  first  authority  that  he  would 
quote  was  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  (Lord  John  Russell),  who  had  told 
them  the  reason  why  Mr.  Pitt  made  no  dis- 
tinction between  realised  and  precarious 
incomes.     In  1842  the  noble  Lord  said — 

"  He  thought  Mr.  Pitt  was  perfeotly  justified 
in  making  no  such  distinction,  because  at  the  same 
time  the  nation  was  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  its 
▼erj  existence.  There  were  many  to  whom,  under 
the  circumstances,  he  acknowledged  that  the  tax 
ought  not  to  apply  ;  but  as  the  nation  was  then 
engaged  in  a  most  arduous  and  perilous  struggle, 
he  said  that  wherever  he  found  income  he  took 
the  tax."— [  3  Batuard,  Ixi.  900.] 

He  found  that  in  1848  the  noble  Lord  still 
entertained  the  same  opinion.  In  one  of 
the  debates  which  took  place  during  that 
Session,  the  noble  Lord  said — 

**  They  had  the  means  of  modifying  the  income 
tax,  so  as  to  make  it  press  with  less  iigustice  and 
severity  on  those  whose  precarious  incomes 
brought  them  within  its  scope." 

Another  very  high  authority  in  that  House, 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Coventry  (Mr. 
EUice),  asked — 

"  If  it  was  desirable  to  impose  a  tax  on  pro- 
perty, why  not  attempt  to  arrive  at  some  equit- 
able and  reasonable  mode  of  assessing  it  ?  He  was 
opposed  to  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  assessment." 

Another  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  pos- 
sessed great  weight  in  that  House,  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir  F. 
T.  Baring),  asked — 

**  Was  it  a  just  or  equal  tax  ?  Was  it  fair  that 
those  who  were  in  occupation  of  property  should 
pay  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  who  obtained 
their  annual  incomes  by  their  own  exertions  ?  Ilis 
own  opinion  was  that  no  tax  could  be  devised 
which  would  operate  more  unequally,  more  un- 
justly, and  more  oppressively." 

He  could  only  add  that  ho  cordially  par- 
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ticipated  in  the  views  contained  in  the  ex« 
tracts  he  had  quoted.  He  should  certainly 
vote  for  the  proposed  modification  of  the 
income  tax,  not  only  because  he  believed 
it  was  in  accordance  with  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  people  of  England,  but  also  be- 
cause he  believed  it  was  founded  on  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  justice.  He  next 
came  to  the  consideration  of  two  other  im- 
portant taxes,  which  had  been  much  dwelt 
on  in  the  course  of  this  debate-*he  meant 
the  malt  tax  and  the  house  tax.  He  re- 
gretted that  in  the  discussion  of  these  two 
taxes  attempts  had  been  made  by  some 
hon.  Members  opposite  to  rabe  up  an  agi- 
tation of  the  towns  against  the  country, 
setting  the  interests  of  one  part  of  the 
community  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
other.  The  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
(Mr.  B.  Osborne)  had  not  scrupled  to  assert 
that  the  only  object  for  which  the  repeal  of 
the  malt  tax  was  proposed  was  to  afford 
compensation  to  the  agricultural  interest. 
He  had  even  gone  further,  and  said,  if  be 
heard  him  right,  that  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  house  tax  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  an  act  of  revenge  against  the 
lOl.  electors.  Now,  he  (Sir  E.  Dering) 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  thought 
the  utterance  of  such  extreme  opinions  was 
very  much  to  be  deprecated,  because  they 
were  at  variance  with  that  spirit  of  mode- 
ration and  mutual  forbearance  with  which 
those  great  questions  ought  to  be  discuss- 
ed, if  it  was  their  wish  to  bring  them  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.  With  the  leave 
of  the  House  he  would  now  inquire  whe- 
ther the  malt  tax  was  to  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  compensation  to  the  agricol- 
tural  interests,  and  whether  the  house  tax 
should  be  deemed  an  act  of  revenge  ?  If 
the  remission  of  one-half  the  duty  on  malt 
had  been  offered  to  the  agriculturists  as  a 
compensation  for  those  burdens  to  which 
they  had  been  unduly  subjected,  he  said  he 
was  perfectly  certain,  speiULing  on  behalf  of 
the  agriculturists,  that  they  would  have  re- 
pudiated any  such  offer  as  that  as  totally 
unworthy  of  their  serious  consideration.  He 
would  go  a  step  further,  and  say  that,  ex- 
cept in  special  cases,  he  thought  the  repeal 
of  half  the  malt  tax  would  be  of  very  little 
benefit  to  the  farmer.  The  barley  grower 
might  very  likely  derive  some  advantage 
from  it;  but  as  regarded  the  wheat  lands, 
he  thought  very  little  or  no  benefit  would 
bo  derived,  at  least  compared  with  the 
enormous  amount  of  revenue  that  would  be 
sacrificed  by  it.  It  appeared  to  him  there 
was  only  one  general   advantage  which 
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oonld  be  gained  bj  the  repeal  of  one-balf 
the  malt  tax,  as  stated  last  night  by  the 
bon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr.  E.  Ball),  and  that  it  was 
by  inserting  the  wedge  they  might  hope  to 
obtain  at  a  subsequent  period  that  which 
would  be  the  enormous  boon  to  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer^  the  total  and  entire 
repeal  of  that  obnoziouB  impost.  There 
was  another  ground  on  which  he  thought 
some  possible  benefit  might  arise.  If  the 
calculations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer were  right,  in  concluding  that  a 
great  increase  would  take  place  in  the  oon- 
Bumption  of  malt  from  the  remission  of  the 
duty,  then  he  thought  some  incidental  ad- 
vantage might  possibly  be  derived  by  the 
hop-growers  from  an  increased  demand  for 
hops.  On  these  grounds,  the  one  general 
the  other  special,  and  looking  to  the  pros- 
peottre  advantage  to  be  expected,  rather 
than  to  the  partial  and  immediate  benefit, 
he  should  certainly  give  his  support  to 
the  proposal  for  the  reduction  of  the  malt 
tax.  With  respect  to  the  proposed  re- 
mission of  half  the  duty  on  hops,  he  could 
hardly  believe  there  was  any  serious  in^ 
tention  on  the  part  of  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  to  continue  an  army  of  excise- 
men merely  for  the  purpose  of  levying  the 
insignificant  amoynt  of  150,0002.  This 
was  so  contrary  to  every  sound  financial 
principle  that  he  hoped  very  sincerely  the 
right  non.  Gentleman  on  more  mature  re- 
flection would  not  fail  to  adopt  the  conclu- 
sion which  must  suggest  itself  to  every 
i)no's  mind,  that  if  any  alteration  was 
to  be  made,  there  was  but  one  reason- 
able mode  of  dealing  with  this  duty — that 
of  getting  rid  of  it  altogether.  He  now  came 
to  the  consideration  of  that  most  unpopular 
impost,  which  had  created  so  much  division 
of  opinion  in  the  House,  the  house  tax.  He 
was  much  struck  the  other  night  with  the 
observations  made  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  tell  in  favour  of 
the  Ministerial  plan.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet pointed  out  that  by  it  the  House  was 
about  to  deal  with  classes  who  up  to  that 
moment  had  been  nearly  exempt  from 
taxation.  [Sir  Charles  Wood:  Exempt 
from  direct  taxation.]  Well,  the  question 
occurred  to  him,  as  it  must  to  every  other 
Gentleman  in  that  House,  why  should  that 
class  which  had  benefited  to  the  full  as 
much  as  any  other  in  this  country  by  late 
legislative  measures,  be  exempted;  why 
ihould  it  be  the  only  class  in  this  country 
exempted  from  paying  its  fair  share  of 
Sir  E,  Dering 


taxation.  It  was  a  very  numerous  class  i 
they  heard  the  other  night  that  the  101. 
householders  amounted  to  no  less  a  num* 
her  than  350,000,  and  it  was  known  that 
they  exercised  a  very  powerful  influence 
over  the  deliberations  of  that  House;  there- 
fore he  saw  no  reason  in  justice  why  they 
should  be  placed  on  a  different  footing  from 
all  other  classes  of  the  community.  Re- 
collect that  out  of  3,500,000  inhabited 
houses  in  this  country,  3,100,000  were  to- 
tally exempt  from  the  tax;  they  had  the 
authority  of  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, when  proposing  his  house  tax, 
that  the  whole  inhabited  house  duty  was 
paid  by  400,000  houses  only.  Well  then,  all 
he  could  say  was,  that  he  was  surprised 
that  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist-^ 
it  was  quite  time  that  such  an  anomaly 
should  be  done  away  with.  He  admitted 
there  was  an  appearance  of  hardship  in 
imposing  In  one  and  the  same  year  two 
direct  taxes  on  persons  who  up  to  this 
moment  had  not  been  subject  to  this  spe- 
cies of  taxation.  That  might  be  a  good 
plea  for  modifying  the  tax,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability some  graduated  scale  might  be 
proposed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Reserving  to  himself  the  power 
of  voting  such  a  plan,  he  thought  a  very 
great  principle  was  involved  in  extending 
the  area  of  the  tax,  and  he  should  record  his 
vote  with  great  satisiaction  in  favour  of 
the  Resolution.  Another  point  on  which 
he  wished  to  say  a  word  regarded  that 
portion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
financial  scheme  which  related  to  Ireland. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  argued, 
by  the  Act  5  &  6  Vict.,  the  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish  fundholder  were  placed  precisely  on 
the  same  footing;  and  that  it  was  by  a 
subsequent  section— the  88th— that  resi- 
dents in  Ireland  were  exempted  from  pay- 
ment of  the  income  tax,  thus  furnishing  an 
inducement  to  persons  of  moderate  means 
to  reside  there.  By  the  adoption  of  this 
argument  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  ta- 
ken up  a  position  perfectly  untenable.  Let 
him  ask,  what  was  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  ?  Were  hon.  Gentlemen  prepared 
or  not  to  admit  that  at  the  present  moment 
distress  existed  in  Ireland?  If  distress 
did  exist,  he  asked  whether  it  was  "  wise, 
just,  or  beneficial*'  to  take  away  from  the 
small  fundholder  in  Ireland  the  only  in- 
ducement he  had  to  live  and  spend  his 
money  in  that  country  ?  If  there  was  no 
distress  existing  in  Ireland,  then  he  asked 
upon  what  principle  of  justice  could  thei^ 
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conteDd  that  it  ttes  right  to  exempt  the 
Iftnd  of  Ireland,  and  place  it  on  an  entirely 
different  footing  from  the  land  of  England  ? 
He  hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
ruer,  if  he  were  aware  that  he  had  not 
sufficiently  considered  that  portion  of  his 
financial  scheme,  would  either  entirely 
withdraw  it,  or  suhatitute  some  alteration 
more  in  accordance  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  puhlic  credit,  and  not  less  conducive 
to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  He  had  now  hriefiy  touched 
upon  erery  point  in  the  Budget  on  which 
he  had  felt  it  important  to  give  his  opinion, 
and  he  hoped  he  had  done  so  without  of- 
fence to  those  who  differed  from  him.  Re- 
serving  to  himself,  then,  full  power  to  deal 
with  any  amendments  or  modifications  that 
might  he  proposed,  he  should  certainly  give 
his  vote  in  favour  of  the  general  principle 
of  the  Budget. 

SiA  JAMES  GRAHAM:  In  pro* 
oeeding  to  address  yon.  Sir,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  follow  the  example  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Memher  for  Kent  (Sir  Edward 
Bering),  hoth  as  to  the  tone  and  manner  in 
which  he  addressed  you.  I  am  extremely 
ohliged  to  you.  Sir,  for  calling  upon  me. 
I  never  am  ahle  to  address  this  House 
with  that  perspicuity  and  self-possession 
which  I  desire,  yet,  having  attended 
most  assiduously  to  this  protracted  dis- 
cussion, I  am  hound  to  say  that  the  more 
I  have  listened  to  it  the  more  I  have  he- 
come  bewildered  with  the  confusion  which 
has  attended  the  debate.  I  listened  to  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose  with 
great  attention,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  avow,  I 
cannot  understand  the  view  which  he  is 
disposed  to  take  on  this  occasion.  He 
says  he  is  a  great  friend  to  direct  taxa- 
tion; and  yet  he  says  that  he  altogether 
objects  to  the  house  tax ;  and,  again,  ob- 
jecting to  the  house  tax,  he  says  that  he 
is  very  willing  to  diminish  the  exemptions 
from  the  tax,  and  to  bring  the  limit  down 
from  201.  to  101,  Again,  my  hon.  Friend 
says  that  he  has  the  greatest  possible  re- 
gard for  public  credit,  and  the  most  earnest 
desire  to  maintain  the  revenue  of  this 
country  in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing 
condition ;  and  yet  he  is  willing  to  sweep 
away  the  whole  of  the  duties  of  Customs 
and  Excise ;  and  he  will  also  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  the  malt  tax.  I  understand  him 
to  say  that  he  is  willing  to  support  the 
total  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  the  total  re- 
peal'of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  that  his 
moderate  views  of  direct  taxation  would 
lead  him  to  impose  only  an  additional  duty 


of  one  per  cent  on  property  and  income, 
which  he  thinks  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  cover  all  the  deficiency  in  the  public 
service.  Now  it  is  always  difficult  enough 
to  discuss  a  Budget,  especially  one  so  large 
and  ample  as  that  which  the  Chanoellor  of 
of  the  Exchequer  has  brought  before  us ; 
but  to  add  to  the  difficulty  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Montrose  has  a  rival  pro- 
ject— ^he  has  proposed  another  Budget— 
and,  with  all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject 
proposed  to  us  by  the  Government  in  the 
consideration  of  the  income  tax  and  its 
principle  and  details,  my  hon.  Friend  has 
another  scheme  for  capitalising  income, 
and  dealing  with  the  income  tax  on  a 
principle  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  Government.  But  again,  I  thought 
at  first  that  we  were  to  discuss  the  whole 
of  the  Budget ;  then  again,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  some  hon.  Gentleman  that  cer- 
tain parts  of  it  were  peculiarly  brought 
under  our  consideration  to-night ;  whilst, 
among  all  these  fluctuating  views,  never 
was  it  so  important  that  we  should  under- 
stand distincUy  the  issue  we  have  to  try. 
From  the  very  commencement  of  the  dis- 
cussion I  distinctly  understood  that  the 
issue  which  we  were  called  upon  to  try 
was,  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the 
entire  measure  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment; but  in  conseonence  of  the  question 
put  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Westminster  in  the  early  part  of  this 
evening,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  an- 
swer to  that  question,  was  inclined  more 
or  less  to  change  the  issue.  The  question 
before,  as  I  distinctly  understood,  was  this 
— are  we,  or  are  we  not,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  present  Budget,  considering  the  whole 
of  the  change  involved,  in  the  proposal  of 
the  new  house  tax — that  change,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Government,  embracing  both 
the  doubling  of  the  amount  and  the  reduc- 
ing of  the  exemption  from  202.  to  lOl,  ?  I 
thought  that  was  the  issue  we  were  to  try. 
Well,  Sir,  from  the  answer  to  the  question 
nut  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  the 
Member  for  Westminster,  it  appeared  to 
me— unless  I  misunderstood  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer — ^that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wished  to  convey  that  it  was 
no  longer  of  importance  whether  we  agree 
with  the  Government  in  respect  to  doubling 
the  amount  of  the  house  tax  or  not,  and 
that  it  was  only  asked  of  us  to  say  aye  or 
no  to  the  question  of  extending  the  area 
of  taxation  in  respect  to  this  tax.  Before 
proceeding  further,  I  should  like  to  know 
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whether  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  we  are 
only  asked,  hy  the  Resolution  we  are  now 
discussing,  to  consent  to  the  extension  of 
the  area  from  20Z.  to  102.,  and  that  we  are 
not  discussing  the  question  of  douhling  the 
amount  ?  Before  I  proceed  further,  this  is 
the  question  1  wish  to  ask  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer — are  we  discussing  the 
narrow  point  of  the  extension,  or  does  the 
question  inyolve  that  of  the  duplication  of 
the  tax? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  case  stands  thus*— the  hon. 
and  gallant  Memher,  without  any  commu- 
nication with  me  in  the  House,  made  a 
complaint — which  had  heen  made  before — 
that  sufficient  notice  had  not  been  given  to 
the  country  of  the  measures  of  Govern- 
ment, and  that  sufficient  time  was  not 
given  to  the  House  to  consider  them.  Va- 
rious representations  were  made  to  me 
from  Gentlemen  sitting  opposite,  as  well 
as  some  from  friends  of  our  own,  to  the 
same  effect.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  Go- 
vernment not  having  given  sufficient  time, 
also  of  its  being  supposed  that  an  intention 
was  entertained  on  our  side  to  close  the 
debate  prematurely,  his  view  was  that  it 
would  he  a  proper  thing  to  adjourn  the  de- 
bate. When  these  representations  were 
made  to  me,  I  certainly  did  say  I  thought 
the  House  should  take  into  consideration 
the  position  in  which  the  Government  was 
placed  —  seeing  that  we  were  forced  to 
bring  forward  our  measures  at  a  period  of 
the  year  most  inconvenient — at  the  same 
time,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  wish 
on  our  part  not  to  give  the  country  the 
amplest  opportunity  of  considering  the 
measures,  nor  any  wish  to  restrict  the  de- 
bate upon  them,  whilst  still  we  thought 
that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  was 
important  that  the  House  should  as  speedily 
as  possible  come  to  a  decision  upon  them. 
1  said  privately,  as  I  said  publicly  to- 
night, in  answer  to  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Westminster,  that,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  I  had  no  objection  to  nar- 
row as  much  as  possible  the  issue,  and  to 
allow  the  vote  to  be  taken,  provided  we 
could  so  agree,  on  the  Resolution  before  us. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Carlisle  says 
we  are  seeking  to  change  the  issue :  but 
if  he  will  look  to  the  terms  of  the  Resolu- 
tion, he  will  see  that  it  contains  nothing 
with  respect  to  any  change  in  the  amount 
of  rating  of  the  houses,  but  it  does  con- 
tain a  most  important  principle — namely, 
with  respect  to  tbo  area  over  which  the  tax 
Sir  J,  Graham 


should  be  extended.  This  is  the  most  im- 
portant vote  which  could  be  placed  in  the 
fir^t  instance  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
and  upon  that  vote  we  are  about  to  come 
to  a  decision.  That  is  my  statement  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Sir  JAMBS  GRAHAM :  As  I  under- 
stand what  has  just  fallen  from  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  it  is  his  wish  that  we 
should  not  to-night  discuss  the  whole  of 
the  Budget,  but  that  we  should  discussHhe 
narrow  question  of  whether  the  area  of 
taxation  under  the  house  tax  shall  be  ex- 
tended or  not.  Now,  Sir,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent moment  1,  in  common  1  believe  with 
the  whole  House,  understood  that  we  were 
debating  the  whole  question;  nay,  more» 
that  we  had  been  challenged  to  discuss  the 
whole  question. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Well,  then,  continue  the  debate 
on  the  whole  Budget. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM :  Yes,  yes; 
but  I  am  not  talking  about  the  continuance 
of  the  debate,  but  about  the  issue  of  the  de- 
bate. 1  challenge  the  Government  to  thai 
issue.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
said  distinctly  that  they  would  stand  or  fall 
by  the  judgment  of  the  House  as  to  their 
Budget  on  the  principle  embodied  in  this 
Resolution.  But  if  the  House  will  bear 
with  me,  1  think  1  shall  show  them  it  is 
impossible  to  narrow  the  issue  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  area  of  taxation  only,  inasmuch 
as,  looking  to  the  Budget  of  the  Govern- 
ment, if  they  are  not  prepared  to  encoun- 
ter an  absolute  deficit,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  they  cannot  be  content  merely 
with  an  alteration  of  the  house  tax.  I 
want  to  deal  with  that  point  in  the  first  in- 
stance. If  1  mistake  not,  the  house  tax 
as  now  levied  yields  700,0002.  a  year.  The 
effect  of  adding  to  the  area  by  bringing  the 
exemption  down  from  20L  to  lOl,  trould  only 
be  to  levy  an  addition  of  150,000^  a  year. 
Therefore,  without  doubling  the  house  tax, 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  area  would  only 
be  to  bring  into  the  Exchequer  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  150,0001.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  stating  his  balance  for  the 
year  1853-54,  and  looking  also  for  the 
year  1854-55,  took  credit  for  1,700,000J. 
as  the  produce  of  the  house  tax.  In  the 
first  year,  with  the  addition  of  the  Exche- 
quer Loan  Fund,  as  to  which  I  shall  say 
something  by-and-by,  that  yielding  him 
400,0002.,  he  will  have  only  a  balance  of 
400,0002.  In  the  first  year  only  half  the 
increased  house  tax  will  fall  to  be  collected, 
and  the  other  half,  amounting  to  350,0002., 
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will  not  be  received,  thus  leaving  him  in 
tlie  first  year  with  a  balance  in  his  favour 
of  50,0001,  In  the  second  year  he  will 
have  only  the  additional  sum  arising  from 
the  house  tax,  without  augmentation  from 
any  other  source,  and  he  will  be  left  with 
a  deficiency,  on  his  own  showing,  of 
450,000^  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
want  to  know  whether  it  is  possible  for 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  with  any  re- 
gard whatever  to  the  credit  of  the  country, 
the  safety  of  the  revenue,  and  the  neces- 
sary provision  for  the  public  service,  if 
they  remit  one-half  the  malt  tax  and  the 
hop  duty — without  adverting  to  other  par- 
ticulars— is  it  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
they  should  contend  for  the  augmentation 
of  the  house  tax  in  the  manner  I  have 
stated  ?  I  shall  take  the  liberty,  then,  of 
considering  the  Budget  as  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  Government,  and  deal  with 
it,  under  this  Resolution,  in  the  manner  I 
understood  to  be  meant  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Sir,  although  we  have  sat  for  some  time 
during  the  present  Session,  and  in  direct 
legislation  there  is  not  much  to  show  as 
the  result  of  our  sittings,  yet  I  must  say  I 
think  our  time  has  not  been  thrown  away. 
We  have  made  great  progress — we  have 
settled  matters  that  have  been  long  dis- 
puted, and  concerning  which  there  was  a 
necessity  to  come  to  a  definite  decision. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, agreed  that  unrestricted  competi- 
tion, as  the  Government  says — or  free 
trade,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  the  West 
Riding  has  justly  termed  it  by  the  shorter 
and  more  appropriate  designation,  in  pure 
Saxon  phrase — shall  henceforth  be  the 
rule  of  our  commercial  and  financial  le- 
gislation. It  has  also  been  decided  by 
a  yerj  large  majority,  that  the  taxes 
henceforth  shall  not  be  imposed  for  the 
purpose  of  favouring  any  particular  in- 
terest, but  shall  be  levied  only  for  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  revenue — or,  more  shortly 
sneaking,  protection  is  by  common  consent 
abandoned.  Again,  we  have  agreed  that 
cheapness  and  abundance  of  food  are  the 
mainstays  of  the  prosperity  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  this  country;  and 
further,  it  is  our  opinion,  unequivocally  ex- 
pressed, that  this  is  the  result  of  recent 
fegislation,  and  that  this  free-trade  policy, 
firmly  maintained  and  prudently  extended, 
will  best  enable  the  industry  of  this  coun- 
try to  bear  its  burdens,  and  is  the  policy 
most  conducive  to  the  permanent  welfare, 
contentment,  and  happiness,  of  the  country. 


This,  Sir,  puts  an  end  to  a  great  contro- 
versy. This  is  really  the  harvest  of  the 
seed  sown  during  the  last  six  years — ^for  it 
is  a  great  matter  that,  by  common  consent, 
or  by  all  but  common  consent — that  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  this  House 
— those  great  principles  are  now  distinctly 
recognised.  Sir,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  opening 
his  Budget,  dealt  with  a  very  important 
part  of  it  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory ;  for,  before  he  proposed  his  financial 
scheme  for  the  future,  he  considered  what 
was  due  in  equity  and  justice  to  classes 
whose  interests,  as  it  was  alleged,  had 
been  prejudiced  by  the  course  of  recent 
legislation.  He  alluded  to  those  three 
great  branches,  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  country,  the  sugar-growing  co- 
lonies, and  the  landed  interest;  and  he 
said  it  was  most .  desirable  that  all  regard 
to  classes  should  henceforth  cease  in  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  taxation — that  what 
was  equitable  as  concerning  the  past  should 
now  be  done  once  and  for  all,  and  that 
henceforth  the  good  of  the  entire  community 
should  be  the  sole  rule  in  imposing  taxes 
to  be  paid  by  the  people  of  this  country. 
With  respect,  first,  to  the  shipping  inter- 
est, I  entirely  concur  in  the  observations 
which  have  been  made  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Montrose.  I  think  that 
the  arrangement  proposed  by  Government 
for  setting  apart  an  amount  of  100,000^. 
for  the  relief  of  that  interest  from  peculiar 
burdens  falling  upon  them  to  which  thej 
have  been  exposed,  is  one  that  is  perfectly 
justifiable,  and  meets  my  entire  approba- 
tion. Let  me  say  that  in  justice  to  the 
membei's  of  the  Trinity  House,  of  which  I 
am  myself  one,  it  is  right  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  since  the  year  1842,  that 
corporation,  by  awards  of  juries  or  by  arbi- 
trations, have  had  to  pay  no  less  a  sum 
than  1.200,0002.  for  the  purchase  of  lights 
which  had  been  granted  by  Grown  charters 
to  private  individuals;  and  yet  that  they 
have  so  managed  their  funds  that  in  the 
last  ten  years  they  have  reduced  their  debt 
from  1,100,0002.  to  the  sum  of  112,0002.; 
and  that  under  the  guidance  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  late  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Labouchere),  since 
the  year  1849  they  have  reduced  the 
charge  for  lights  by  a  sum  of  115,0002. 
a  year,  and  that  also  within  that  period 
they  have  diminished  their  debt  by  the 
fiUm  of  117,0002.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
l>e  said  that  their  management  in  these 
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KBpeots  has  been  improTident.  The  pro- 
posal! of  the  Go?emmeDt  with  respeot 
to  pilotage  and  light-dues  appear  to  me 
conducive  to  a  beneficial  arrangement  of 
these  points,  and  worthj  tho  sanction  of 
the  Honse;  and  I  may  say  the  same  as 
respects  their  proposal  with  regard  to  the 
cessation  of  passing  tolls  on  shipping,  which 
I  think  is  a  burden  which  should  not  be 
thrown  on  the  shipping  interest.  With 
respect  to  pilotage,  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  right  hon«  Gentleman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Henley), 
having  thb  subject  distinctly  before  him, 
might,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
have  very  safely  introduced  a  measure 
without  previous  inquiry.  My  own  belief 
is,  that  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  pilots 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  and  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  cannot  be  maintained,  and  that 
Government  would  have  judged  rightly  if 
it  had  introduced  a  Bill  abolishing  their 
exclusive  privileges,  and  that  the  question 
might  have  been  so  dealt  with.  I  approve 
also  the  proposition  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  other  particulu:  grievances — 
such  as  salvage,  anchorage,  and  certain 
claims  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  and  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
this  part  of  the  subject.  And  now  with  re- 
spect to  the  sugar  colonies,  I  must  also  re- 
joice  at  the  marked  progress  which  has  at- 
tended our  deliberations  on  this  head.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  Parliament  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  tho  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  (Sir  J.  Pakington)  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  of  dealing  with  the  descend- 
ing scale,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
diminution  of  the  duties,  and  ho  said  that 
nothing  but  the  apprehension  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  put  in  a  minority  in  this 
House  prevented  him  from  making  that  pro- 
position. Now,  any  such  wish  is  distinctly 
renounced — ^fuUy  and  fairly  renounced*— 
and  I  rejoice  at  the  change  of  opinions  thus 
acknowledged  on  the  part  of  Ministers. 
I  recollect  when  it  was  predicted  that  the 
discriminating  duty  proposed  in  1848  would 
be  the  knell  of  free  trade,  and  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  through  the  medium  of  that 
duty  free  trade  would  be  defeated,  and  pro- 
tection would  ultimately  triumph.  These 
predictions  are  now  falsified,  the  arrest  of 
the  descending  scale  is  abandoned,  and  that, 
too,  with  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. Now  I,  for  one,  am  extremely 
glad  that  the  West  Indian  interest  is  to  give 
a  receipt  in  full  of  all  demands  upon  permis- 
sion being  granted  for  refining  in  bond. 
But  1  wi2i  that  the  House,  before  this  de- 
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bate  is  dosed,  may  hear  some  answer  given 
to  the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Cambridge  University  (Mr. 
Goulburn),  as  bearing  on  the  financial  ef- 
fect of  the  Ministerial  propositions.  If 
this  permission  is  to  be  optional,  I  under- 
stand it  is  estimated  that  the  importws  of 
half  of  all  tho  sugar  brought  into  this 
country,  including  all  the  inferior  qualities, 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege ;  and 
I  understand,  also,  that  if  they  do  so  avail 
themselves  of  the  privilege,  10  per  cent 
will  be  lost  to  the  revenue  by  that  permis- 
sion. One-half  of  the  whole  sugar  duties 
amounts  to  2,000,000{.  and  10  per  cent 
on  that  is  no  less  than  200,0001. ;  and  yet 
in  the  balance  of  the  year  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  not  dealt  with  the 
question  of  any  loss  of  revenue  consequent 
on  the  permission  to  be  given  to  the  West 
Indian  interest  as  to  refining  in  bond; 
and  therefore  apart  from  the  question 
of  doubling  the  house  tax,  and  the  credit 
he  has  taken  for  the  product  of  the  malt 
tax  when  one-half  of  it  has  been  remitted, 
his  balance  is  already  verging  on  a  deficit; 
and  if  you  admit  that  the  sum  of  200,000^. 
will  be  lost  by  giving  the  option  of  refining 
in  bond,  that  narrow  surplus  will  be  con- 
verted into  an  actual  deficit.  According 
to  the  statement  so  impressively  made 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Cambridge  University — a  statement 
recommended  to  us  by  all  the  weight  be- 
longing to  his  large  experience,  his  spotless 
character,  and  his  great  abilities  as  a  finan- 
cier— that  warning,  given  as  it  was  with 
all  the  earnestness  to  be  expected  from  one 
remarkable  for  his  honest  attachment  to 
the  public  service,  tells  with  tenfold  effect; 
and  I  say  that  it  does  become  the  Govern- 
ment, before  tl^o  close  of  the  debate,  to 
satisfy  us  as  to  the  effect  of  this  apparent 
deficit  instead  of  balance.  I  pass  on  ra- 
pidly to  another  subject;  and  again  1  say 
we  have  made  immense  strides  in  this 
short  time  for  which  the  new  Parliament 
has  been  sitting.  I  have  heard  all  the 
arguments  about  local  burdens  on  land 
discarded  by  those  who  had  most  insisted 
on  them  as  absolutely  convincing.  No 
longer  is  any  stress  laid  on  them.  Bven 
with  respect  to  the  assessment  for  the 
county  rate,  and  the  vexed  question  of  its 
removal  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  it  would 
only  be  a  relief  of  l|d.  in  the  pound  on 
rent,  and  that  this  was  a  matter  so  in- 
significant that  he  should  hesitate  ab<fut 
offering  It  for  ihdr  acceptance.    1  very 
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mach  doubt,  let  me  say  in  passing,  whether 
the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  will  amount  to 
a  relief  of  l^d.  in  the  pound  on  rent.  With 
regard  to  another  point,  still  more  impor- 
tant in  my  view,  an  admission  of  immense 
value  has  been  made.  It  is  now  distinotly 
stated  by  the  Ooyemment,  who  have 
hitherto  oeen  advocates  for  the  transfer 
of  local  burdens  to  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
on  account  of  the  injury  done  to  the  land 
by  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  that  the 
best  security  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
landed  interest  is  to  be  found  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  working  classes  and  in  their 
prosperity;  that  the  landed  interest  no 
longer  seeks  any  benefit  at  the  expense  of 
the  community,  but  is  satisfied  with  the 
admission  of  that  great  truth,  that  their 

grosperity  is  based  on  the  welfare,  the 
appiness,  and  the  contentment  of  the 
working  classes*  How  is  that  illustrated  ? 
It  is  illustrated  by  that  which  was  often 
predicted-*^nd  even  in  adverse  circum- 
stances it  was  a  prediction  from  which  I 
never  receded  in  despondency,  that  if  you 
would  make  provisions  cheap*— if  you 
would  give  abundance  to  the  great  body 
of  the  consumers  of  this  country,  the  weight 
of  your  poor-rate,  which  mainly  falls  upon 
real  property,  would  rapidly  diminish.  And 
what.  Sir,  was  the  statement  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  ?  I  heard  it  with 
infinite  pleasure.  He  said,  that,  in  the  last 
three  years— -from  1849  to  1852 — the  bur- 
den of  the  poor-rate  had  diminished  25  per 
cent;  that  considering  the  sum  upon  which 
the  reduction  had  occurred  from  6, 180,000  J. 
to  4,800,000^,  it  was  a  relief  of  25  per 
cent  to  the  landed  interest;  and  in  his 
opinion  that  relief  satisfied  the  claim  of  the 
landed  interest,  with  reference  to  any  equic 
table  demand  that  they  might  put  in  for 
compensation  for  the  injury  which  they  had 
sustained  either  by  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws  or  by  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  the 
importation  of  cattle  and  sheep.  So  that 
now  we  have  closed  accounts  retrospectively 
with  all  those  three  great  classes — we  have 
made  payment  in  full  to  the  shipping,  to 
the  sugar  grower  and  to  the  landed  propri- 
etor. [*<  Oh,  oh  ! "]  I  am  not  now  stating 
my  own  views,  but  the  deliberate  statement 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  made, 
as  I  think,  with  great  ability,  with  great 
fairness,  and  with  great  perspicuity.  And 
I  think  it  is  right,  before  we  discuss  the 
Budget,  to  mark  those  points,  and  while 
there  is  much  left  on  which  we  differ,  to 
show  how  much  has  been  achieved  on 
which  we  are  all  agreed. 


Well,  Sir,  I  will  now  pass  on  to  the 
prospective  view  which  is  taken  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  I  must 
say  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
is  a  very  great  advantage  in  the  produo- 
^tion  of  this  Budget  by  the  responsible  ad- 
visers of  the  Crown.  After  all  that  has 
occurred,  it  was  to  me  a  matter  of  great 
anxiety  to  see  the  precise  plan  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  would  introduce — a 
plan  which  had  been  announced  as  a  sys- 
tem for  the  revision  of  the  taxation  of  this 
country,  which  was  to  produce  immense 
effects,  and  to  give  general  satisfaction  and 
contentment,  and  equal  relief  to  all  classes 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  Now,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  this  great  measure  at  last 
brought  before  the  House  in  a  tangible 
shape,  and  in  a  manner  which  precludes 
the  possibility  of  any  evasion  on  the  one 
hand,  or  any  exaggeration  on  the  others 
It  was  observed,  by  some  one  the  other 
night,  that  one  Government  was  venr 
much  like  another,  so  I  must  say  I  think 
that  all  Budgets,  whoever  may  be  their 
progenitors,  have  a  very  great  family  re- 
semblance the  one  to  the  other;  and  I 
cannot  see  anything  in  this  Budget  which 
is  very  remarkable,  or  which  much  distin- 
guishes it  from  other  propositions  of  the 
like  nature^  Strip  it  of  the  repeal  of  half 
the  malt  tax,  strip  it  of  the  repeal  of  half 
the  hop  duty,  and  of  this  question  of  the 
house  tax— about  which  there  is  to-night  a 
disposition  rather  to  vary  the  question  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  doubled  or  not — and  it 
would  appear  to  me  a  very  common-place 
Budget,  a  very  acceptable  Budget,  and 
one  about  which  we  should  have  very  little 
dispute.  The  question  of  the  renewal  <^ 
the  income  tax — ^that  is,  as  to  the  principle 
upon  which  it  should  be  renewed— ^would 
still  be  open  to  discussion  and  debate; 
but,  apart  from  this  debatable  ground, 
whether  you  make  a  discrimination  be- 
tween different  sources  of  income  or  not, 
the  amount,  according  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  wonld  be  very  maeh  the 
same;  and  if  it  be  the  same,  your  present 
prosperous  revenue,  without  any  rash  deal- 
ing with  the  other  sources  of  taxation, 
would  enable  you  to  deal  with  the  liuty  on 
tea  without  any  fear  of  a  deficiency.  Now 
I  should  like,  first  of  all,  to  notice  the 
mode  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer proposes  to  deal  with  the  hop 
duty;  and,  with  his  permission,  I  will  oall 
his  attention  to  what  I  think  I  recollect 
his  laying  'down  as  what  he  said  were 
the  canons  fiur  all  ChattoeUors  of  tha  £x-  ^ 
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cbequer  on  this  subject.  It  was,  in- 
deed, before  be  took  the  responsibility 
of  office,  but  still  the  canons  he  laid 
down  are  singularly  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent case.  He  said — *•  That  which  I 
would  uphold  as  the  golden  rule  for  all 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  is,  to  beware 
that  no  tax  whatever — whatever  form  it 
may  take — whether  it  be  a  Custom  duty, 
an  Excise  duty,  or  a  direct  tax  which  is 
imposed — should  in  its  nature  be  exces- 
sive;" and  then  he  goes  on  to  say,  **  Com- 
plete remission  or  complete  commutation; 
these  are  the  two  principles  upon  which  a 
finance  Minister  should  proceed."  Com- 
plete commutation  or  complete  remission ! 
Now,  this  is  the  rule  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  laid  down  as  the  canon  for 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  Let  us  try 
the  course  which  he  is  about  to  take  with 
reference  to  hops  and  malt  by  that  canon, 
which  I  consider  so  sound.  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  hop  duty,  I  imagine  it  is 
pretty  nearly  agreed,  by  common  consent, 
that  the  remission  of  half  the  hop  duty  is 
exactly,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  himself,  the  most 
objectionable  course  which  he  can  possibly 
take.  Repeal  the  whole  of  the  hop  duty, 
and  you  get  rid  of  the  entire  charge  and 
vexation  of  collection,  and  the  loss  to  the 
public  revenue  would  not  be  very  gi*eat. 
The  cost  of  collection  is  great,  the  amount 
received  is  small;  and  the  impost  is,  I  be- 
lieve, vexatious  and  onerous  to  the  grower, 
as  it  certainly  is  onerous  to  the  consumer. 
The  interest  of  the  consumer  certainly  is, 
that  the  entire  tax  should  be  remitted. 
Now,  I  believe  that  the  retention  of  half 
the  tax  will  not  bo  attended  with  any  ad- 
vantage whatever;  the  vexation  of  the  mode 
of  collecting  the  duty  and  watching  the 
growth  of  the  plants  still  remains  unchan- 
ged; and,  then,  if  you  let  in  foreign  hops 
upon  a  duty  strictly  countervailing  and 
non-protective,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
grower  of  hops,  so  far  from  thanking  you 
for  this  reduction,  will  be  greatly  injured 
by  it.  And  when  we  come  to  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Sussex  (Mr. 
Prewen)  we  shall  find  that  it  affirms  that' 
view  of  the  case.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
course  can  be  conceived  which  is  in  more 
direct  violation  of  his  own  canon,  and  which 
is  more  inexpedient  in  every  respect  than 
that  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer proposes  to  take  in  the  remission  of 
half  the  duty  on  hops,  I  will  now.  Sir, 
proceed  to  the  malt  tax;  but  that  subject 
has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  that  I 
Sir  J.  Graham 


am  very  unwilling  at  this  penod  of  the 
evening  to  prolong  the  disquisition  on  that^ 
particular  point.  The  right  hon.  Gentle-* 
man  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Mr.  Walpole)  was  pleased  to 
magnify  me  into  a  great  authority  on  this 
subject,  and  he  quoted  a  prophecy  of  mine 
which  I  ventured  to  make  in  1839.  I  must 
tell  my  right  hon.  Friend,  that  now  when 
we  are  agreed  as  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws,  the  less  that  is  said  about  prophecies 
with  respect  to  that  subject  the  better — 
["  Oh,  oh ! "  ] — because  it  may  be  that  the 
Gentlemen  whom  I  see  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House,  should,  under  present 
circumstances,  be  the  first  to  desire  that 
all  prophecies  as  well  as  promises  with 
respect  to  the  Com  Laws,  should  be  buried 
in  eternal  oblivion.  But,  however,  I  must 
say  this,  that  I  have  invariably  opposed 
the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  or  any  remis- 
sion of  it.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  this 
experiment  has  been  often  tried,  and  al- 
ways without  success.  In  1816 — I  think 
it  was — a  large  reduction  of  that  duty  took 
place,  and  a  loss  was  sustained  to  nearly 
the  whole  amount  of  the  duty  taken  off. 
In  1819  it  was  again  increased;  and  in  1821 
the  duty  was  for  a  short  time  again  reduced 
with  the  same  result.  In  1833  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  in  the  service  of  the  Crown, 
together  with  the  Earl  of  Derby,  under 
Earl  Grey,  when  a  Motion  was  carried 
somewhat  unexpectedly  that  the  repeal  of 
the  malt  tax  was  expedient.  In  forty-eight 
hours  afterwards  Lord  Althorp,  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  Government,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  came  down  to  the  House  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  the  Earl  of  Derby 
himself  and  of  his  other  Colleagues,  and 
announced  to  the  House,  that  if  that  Reso- 
lution were  not  reversed,  the  fate  of  Lord 
Grey's  Government  was  sealed,  and  that 
he  would  no  longer  be  responsible  for  the 
Government  of  the  country.  The  conse- 
quence of  that  Resolution  was,  that  the 
House,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  in 
such  circumstances,  did  not  hesitate  to  re« 
scind  the  Resolution  to  which  they  had 
come.  Again,  I  think  my  hon.  Friend,  if 
he  will  permit  me  to  call  him  so,  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  North  Riding  (Mr.  Cayley), 
in  1851,  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  malt 
tax;  and  I  then,  being  out  of  office  and  ex- 
ercising my  own  individual  judgment,  voted 
against  that  Resolution.  I  was  certainly 
led  to  believe  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  entertained,  even 
at  that  time,  the  same  opinion.  He  and  I 
acted  together  for  many  years  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  malt  tax,  and  he  then  declared 
that  he  could  not  countenance  the  repeal 
of  the  malt  tax,  as  it  was  a  hranch  of  the 
revenue  so  large  that  he  did  not  think  it 
right,  with  reference  to  the  safety  of  the 
State  and  to  its  credit,  that  it  should  be 
placed  in  jeopardy.  Now,  I  listened  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Derby  (Mr.  Bass)  on 
this  subject,  last  night,  with  great  instruc- 
tion. He  urged  arguments  which,  if  1  had 
any  doubt  with  respect  to  the  repeal  of  the 
malt  tax,  appeared  to  me  to  be  conclusive 
in  favour  of  maintaining  it.  It  has  been 
said  sometimes  that  the  excise  regulations 
are  most  vexatious,  and  that  they  inter- 
fere witli  the  making  of  the  malt  in  the 
best  and  most  advantageous  manner.  But 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Derby  de- 
clared that  such  was  the  improvement 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  excbe  regu- 
lations, that  they  did  not  interfere  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  manufacture  of 
malt,  and  that  such  was  the  skill  of  the 
British  maltster  in  preparing'his  malt,  that  if 
they  had  a  drawback  he  was  clear  that  they 
could  export  malt  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Another  argument  has  been  brought  for- 
ward with  respect  to  the  feediug  of  cattle. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Derby  declared,  how- 
ever, that  as  the  law  now  stands  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  any  farmer  from  wetting 
his  barley,  germinating  his  barley,  and  in 
fact  doing  everything  but  drying  it  up  to 
the  particular  point  necessary  for  brewing 
or  distillation.  He  said  also,  what  1  be- 
lieve is  perfectly  true,  that  that  process, 
carried  on  up  to  that  point,  is  all  that 
can  possibly  be  required  for  the  feeding 
of  cattle.  Well,  now,  1  will  not  go  at  any 
length  into  the  question  of  what  effect  the 
repeal  of  half  the  duty  will  have  upon  the 
retail  price  to  the  consumer.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Halifax 
(Sir  Charles  Wood)  read  to  the  House  the 
other  evening  the  evidence  of  the  greatest 
brewer  in  this  metropolis,  and  1  believe 
in  the  world — Mr.  Barclay — who  has  dis- 
tinctly told  you  that  the  effect  of  the  re- 
mission of  the  whole  duty  would  only  be  to 
reduce  the  price  of  porter  to  the  consumer 
in  this  metropolis  to  the  extent  of  |(2.  a 
pot,  and,  consequently,  that  the  reduction 
of  half  the  duty  would  only  be  attended 
with  a  reduction  in  the  retail  price  of  ^d, 
per  pot.  Now,  1  am  satisfied  that  when 
any  reduction  in  the  price  of  an  article  by 
the  remission  of  taxation,  as  affecting 
its  retail  consumption,  is  limited  to  an 
amount  less  than  the  coinage  in  current 
use,  that  the  advantage  of  that  reduction 


is  not  appreciable.  My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Derby  also  told  you  that  pale 
ale  would  only  be  reduced  4f .  per  barrel. 
That  is,  a  reduction  (if  it  is  possible  to 
appreciate  it)  of  something  less  upon  the 
barrel  than  that  calculated  by  Mr.  Barclay; 
that  is,  of  something  less  than  \d,  a  pot. 
Let  us  take  now  the  case  of  the  barley 
grower.  1  am  bound  to  say  that,  with 
reference  to  the  real  barley  land,  1  think 
there  is  every  reason  why  the  remission  of 
this  duty  is  not  to  be  desired  by  the  strict- 
ly  barley-growing  districts.  The  effect  of 
the  present  law  is  to  give  the  strictly"  bar- 
ley-growing districts  a  premium  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  barley.  The  demand  for  barley 
of  the  first  quality  is  almost  boundless;  but 
the  supply  of  barley  of  the  first  quality  is 
very  limited.  It  is  confined  almost  entire- 
ly to  three  counties — to  Hertford,  Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire,  and,  perhaps,  Norfolk. 
Now,  the  importation  of  malt  is  strictly 
prohibited,  and  while  that  prohibition  con- 
tinues, I  believe  that  the  barley  grown  on 
naturally  first-rate  barley  soils — from  the 
almost  boundless  demand  for  it,  and  the 
limited  supply  under  the  existing  law- 
will  under  that  law  command  a  higher 
price  than  if  half  the  malt  tax  were  re- 
pealed, and  foreign  malt  admitted  under  a 
coun*tervailing  duty.  With  regard  to  the 
districts  which  are  supposed  to  have  suffered 
most  by  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws — the 
wheat-growing  districts  of  England — they 
are  heavy  soils,  not  suited  for  the  growth  of 
barley ;  they  would  derive  no  benefit  what- 
ever from  any  encouragement  given  to  its 
cultivation,  and  would  not  partake,  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view,  of  any  advantage 
derived  from  the  remission  of  this  tax. 
With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  area  of  this 
country,  the  soils — generally  of  a  damp 
and  cold  description — are  not  suited  to  the 
growth  of  barley,  and  I  believe  that  at 
present  prices  oats  will  be  found  a  more 
profitable  crop ;  at  all  events  I  am  satis- 
fied that  no  great  benefit  will  arise  to  them 
from  the  proposed  measure.  Then  how 
stands  the  case  with  regard  to  Scotland? 
I  hardly  know  what  the  Scotch  Members 
will  say — but  with  respect  to  the  proposi- 
tion for  taking  off  the  discriminating  duty 
between  barley  and  the  inferior  descriptions^ 
such  as  here  and  bigg,  it  is,  1  think,  one 
of  the  harshest  propositions  ever  made  to 
Scotland.  There  is  an  intrinsic  inferiority 
in  the  grain  itself;  and  why,  when  you  say 
that  you  wish  to  favour  the  agricultural 
districts,  you  place  the  grovrth  of  "here 
and  bigg"  in  Scotland  on  a  less  favourable 
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footing  than  at  present,  I  cannot  see.  The 
withdrawal,  too,  of  the  drawback  upon  malt 
spirits  in  Scotland,  will,  instead  of  a  favour 
to  the  agriculture  of  that  country,  be  a 
most  serere  blow. 

X  will  now,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  pass  on  to  another  topic,  on  which, 
if  the  country  Gentlemen  will  permit  me, 
I  would  really  speak  to  them  as  a  friend. 
\Laughter.]  If  community  of  interests 
docs  not  entitle  me  to  address  you  in  that 
capacity,  I  really  am  afraid  I  cannot  plead 
any  argument  which  will  convince  you  with 
reference  to  my  motives.  But  still  I  have 
great  reliance  on  your  reason,  and  I  will 
pot  the  matter  to  you,  as  I  think,  with 
irresistible  force,  with  reference  to  the 
point  upon  which  I  am  now  about  to  touch. 
I  am  about  to  refer  to  the  Exchequer 
Loan  Commission ;  and  I  must  be  permit- 
ted to  say  that,  though  I  have  opposed  the 
transfer  of  local  burdens  to  the  Consolidat* 
ed  Fund,  ret  I  think  that  if  ever  there  was 
a  fund  really  useful  as  an  aid,  and  circulating 
for  the  constant  benefit  of  the  landed  inter- 
est, it  is  the  fund  now  in  question.  It  is  a 
most  legitimate  fund  in  aid  of  local  burdens 
-*-«  fund  not  costing  the  public  at  large  any 
sum  whatever  to  their  detriment  or  disad- 
vantage, but  a  revolving  sum  of  360,000?. 
a  year,  which  is  lent  to  the  landed  interest 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  from  time 
to  time  for  purposes  purely  local,  and  these 
loans  have  been  attended  with  the  most  be- 
neficial results  to  the  landed  interest.  Now 
will  you  allow  me  just  to  read  you  a  list  of 
the  purposes  to  which  this  loan  has  been 
applied,  and  you  shall  then  judge  for  your- 
selves<«-rejecting  my  authority  altogether 
-^•whether  I  am  not  right  in  saying  that 
the  works  to  which  I  am  about  to  r^er  as 
made  by  means  of  this  fund  are  of  great 
local  importance,  and  are  works  which,  if 
this  assistance  be  withdrawn,  must  be  exe- 
cuted without  the  aid  of  capital  advanced 
on  such  advantageous  terms,  but  entirely 
drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  country 
gentlemen.  Now,  the  last  return  which 
has  been  presented  to  Parliament  with  re- 
ference to  this  subject  is  dated  in  1852, 
and  I  will  show  you  from  it  what  is  the 
benefit  which  the  land  has  received,  and 
what  is  the  corresponding  benefit  that  the 
towns  have  derived.  With  regard  to  land, 
the  works  executed  have  been  the  construc- 
tion of  canals,  rivers,  drainage,  bridges, 
roads,  railways,  collieries,  and  mines. 
Now,  all  the  Gentlemen  with  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  sitting  on  the  Committee 
i^tairs  with  respect  to  the  county  rate, 
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will  remember  the  heavy  burdens  to  which 
the  land  is  exposed  with  reference  to  lu- 
natic asylums,  law  courts,  gaols,  and  pub- 
lic buildings ;  and  they  will  also  remem- 
ber that,  above  all,  there  is,  under  the 
new  Poor  Law,  the  enlargement  of  work- 
houses,  for  which  no  less  a  sum  than 
1,100,000?.  has  been  lent  from  this  very 
fund.  There  is  another  matter  also  bear- 
ing on  the  state  of  the  poor-^assistaaee 
has  been  given  from  this  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  emigration  from  cer^ 
tain  parishes  where  the  population  was 
redundant.  Now  all  these  works  and 
beneficial  purposes  have  up  to  the  last 
moment  been  aided  from  this  fund.  Stop 
this  fund,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these 
works  must  s^  be  continued,  and  fresh 
demands  will  arise;  and  I  contend  that 
they  must  be  met  by  great  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  country  gentlemen,  out 
of  their  own  means,  either  immediately  or 
by  loans  effected  on  terms  not  nearly  so 
advantageous  to  them.  Then  we  come  to 
the  works  executed  in  towns.  There  there 
have  been  churches  built,  gas  and  water 
works  and  baths  and  washhouses  erected, 
and  the  execution  of  town  improvements, 
of  harbours  and  docks,  and  of  other  local 
works  of  great  importance,  aided  with  this 
fund,  without  which  their  execution  would 
in  many  cases  have  been  absolutely  impos- 
sible. But  it  is  said  that  the  state  of  the 
money  market  does  not  render  any  such 
advances  necessary  at  the  present  mdment. 
That  may  be  true;  but  this  system  has 
been  in  operation  for  thirty  years.  Loans 
have  been  issued,  and  have  come  in  again 
during  that  time  without  loss;  and  with 
reference  to  the  facility  of  repayment  there 
is  a  facility  granted  under  this  system 
without  risk  to  the  public,  such  as  no  pri- 
vate lender  could  give.  Now,  there  h^ 
been,  as  I  have  said,  no  loss  on  these 
transactions,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
public  have  been  the  gainers.  Why,  then, 
disturb  it?  I  appeal  to  any  Gentleman 
who  has  been  conversant  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I  really  should  think  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  in  the  com- 
paratively short  time  which  he  has  held 
the  office  with  which  he  is  now  entrusted, 
must  have  felt  the  convenience  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  fund.  Frequently  there  is 
a  strong  pressure  on  the  Crown,  with  strong 
local  interest,  to  make  advances  which 
these  communities  desire.  The  answer  of 
the  Government  is — "We  cannot  interfere 
with  this  local  matter;  go  to  the  Excheqner 
Loan  Commissioners;  if  you  have  a  good 
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case  on  principle,  yon  will  get  aid  from 
them;  if  not,  we  cannot  interfere."  Now, 
I  Bay,  the  existence  of  that  body  is  a  great 
conyenience  to  the  public,  and  I  belicTe 
that,  as  relates  to  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic, it  is  a  Tory  economical  body.  Nor  do 
I  diink  it  possible  for  a  fund  so  useful  as  I 
have  described  to  be  placed  under  the 
management  of  gentlemen  of  more  unim- 
peaohable  inteffrity  than  those  by  whom  its 
distribution  is  directed.  It  so  happens  that 
there  has  been  a  gratuitous  and  honourable 
assistance  given  by  men  of  first-rate  posi- 
tion and  pre-eminence  in  the  distribution 
of  this  fund,  so  as  to  prevent  even  the  sus- 
picion of  its  misapplication.  I  may  men- 
tion that  there  are  among  the  Commission- 
ers Lord  Hatherton,  Sir  T.  Acland,  Mr. 
W.  Whitmore,  Mr,  Loch,  Lord  Fortescue, 
Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  A.  Robartes,  Mr.  T. 
Baring,  M.P.,  Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  Warburton, 
Mr.  G.  Glyn,  M.P.,  and  Lord  Overstone. 
Now,  is  it  possible  to  have  a  fund  placed 
vnder  more  miexceptionable  control;  and 
why  will  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer lay  violent  hands  upon  it,  in  order 
to  prevent  a  deficiency  solely  of  his  own 
creation  by  his  tampering  simultaneously 
with  two  great  branches  of  the  taxation  of 
the  country — the  malt  tax  and  the  tea 
duty — ^yielding  together  an  income  of  ten 
millions  per  annum,  or  not  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  tne  whole  revenue  of  the  country  ? 
With  a  balance  of  1,500,0001.  in  his  favour, 
he  tampers  with  these  two  great  branches 
of  revenue  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  order 
to  meet  the  deficiency  which  he  himself 
creates,  he  is  driven  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  the  funds  of  the  Exchequer  Loan  Com- 
missioners; and  without  this  sum — even 
omitting  other  points  which  without  further 
explanations  would  swell  the  deficiency — 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  no  surplus 
either  in  the  first  or  second  year,  except  what 
this  particular  fund  will  enable  him  with 
difficulty  to  obtain.  An  appeal  was  made, 
which  has  not  yet  been  answered,  but  which 
1  hope  will  be  answered  before  tho  close  of 
the  debate.  I  see  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
for  the  Affairs  of  India  (Mr.  Herries)  in  his 
place.  There  is  no  Member  of  this  House 
who  has  had  so  long  an  experience  in  the 
finances  of  the  country.  There  is  no  Gen- 
tleman, 1  verily  believe,  who  understands  all 
the  minute  details  of  finance  in  this  country 
one  half  so  well.  1  ask  hhn,  with  all  his 
long  experience  m  office  under  different  Ad- 
ministrations, has  he  ever  known  a  Budget 
opened  to  the  House  in  a  period  of  pros- 


perity with  a  surplus  of  1,500,0002.  avail- 
able, which  would  create  for  the  first  year 
a  surplus  of  only  400,0001.,  to  be  obtained 
by  seizing  a  loan  fund  such  as  that  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  and  which,  on  tak- 
ing an  ulterior  view,  and  referring  to  the 
second  year,  would  produce,  according  to 
the  most  sanguine  calculation,  no  surplus 
whatever  ?  And  if  this  sum  shall  not  be 
thought  by  the  House  to  be  permissible  to 
be  so  taken,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer  proposes,  is  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Herries)  prepared  to  advise  the  House 
to  pass  this  Budget,  which  will  leave  the 
resources  of  the  country  without  any  8ur« 
plus  whereby,  as  has  been  observed  by  mv 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Uni* 
versity  of  Cambridge,  the  credit  of  the 
country  may  be  shaken  to  its  foundations? 
I  hope  in  the  course  of  the  debate  we  shall 
hear  the  opinion  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Herries)  on  this  point. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  House  on  several 
points  which  other  Members  who  preceded 
me  have  touched  upon.  1  think  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Kidderminster  (Mr. 
Lowe)  spoke  with  great  force  and  ability  last 
night.  I  hold,  with  him,  that  it  is  a  most 
objectionable  course  so  to  deal  with  great 
branches  of  revenue,  that  in  the  year  in 
which  you  make  the  proposition  there  shall 
be  very  little  diminution  in  the  receipt  of 
taxes  for  that  year,  but  that  in  the  year  next 
ensuing  there  shall  be  an  immense  diminu- 
tion. My  hon.  Friend  described  that  system 
most  admirably.  He  said  it  was  drawing 
bills  on  popularity  at  a  long  date  and  dis- 
counting them  at  once;  1  must  say  that  is 
a  transaction  which,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
is  not  altogether  worthy  of  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  1  shall  take  another 
point.  Tou  remember  well  the  speech 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  with  refer- 
ence to  the  question  of  direct  and  indirect 
taxation,  in  which  he  laid  down  this  prin- 
ciple broadly^and  he  referred  to  it  again 
the  other  night — that  direct  taxation,  with 
large  exemptions,  is  confiscation;  and  I 
must  also  refer  to  that  which  I  heard, 
and  hearing  could  not  forget,  that  without 
large  exemptions  direct  taxation  is  impos- 
sible. Let  us  try  the  plan  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  by  both  these  tests.  Has 
he  materially  altered  the  exemptions  from 
direct  taxation?  There  is  the  great  ex- 
emption of  Ireland — that  is  to  say,  the 
largest  existing  exemption.  Now,  has  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  according  to  the  strict 
canon  laid  down  by  himself,  materially  al- 
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tered  that  exemption  ?  What  does  he  propose 
to  do  ?  He  proposes  to  tax  the  funds  and 
salaries  in  that  country,  and  to  leave  all  real- 
ised property  in  land,  and  all  charges  upon 
land,  free  from  the  tax,  and  also  professional 
incomes  and  incomes  derived  from  trades. 
He  proposes  also  to  do  that  which  even  that 
ardent  admirer  of  direct  taxation  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  thinks  too  severe. 
In  the  same  year,  in  the  same  Budget,  at 
one  stroke,  he  proposes  to  bring  down  the 
exemptions  from  the  income  tax  from  150L 
to  1002.,  and  also  the  exemptions  from  the 
house  tax  from  201,  to  102.  Let  us  try 
this — let  us  analyse  this  great  scheme  for 
revising  taxation,  which  is  to  do  justice  to 
all  parties,  and  to  remove  all  inequalities. 
Take  a  clerk  receiving  a  salary  of  lOOZ.  a 
year,  living  either  in  London  or  in  Edin- 
burgh. For  the  first  time  you  will  tax  the 
income  of  that  man  about  21,  4; .  a  year. 
He  lives  in  a  102.  house — it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble that  he  can  obtain  a  lodging  for  less  than 
that  amount — ^and  you  will  therefore  tax 
his  residence;  you  will  lay  altogether  upon 
that  man  an  impost  amounting  to  about  3 
per  cent;  but  the  clerk  living  in  Dublin 
and  in  Cork  will  not  be  taxed,  and  neither 
the  income  tax  nor  the  house  tax  will  affect 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  Ireland  pays 
the  malt  tax — Ireland  pays  the  tea  duty. 
The  only  compensation  you  give  the  clerk 
in  England  or  in  Scotland  is  the  amount 
he  gains  by  the  diminished  price  of  the 
tea  and  porter  consumed  by  him;  you  take 
off  in  duty  say  4<.  a  year  from  his  tea, 
and  if  he  drinks  ale  he  may  gain  by  the 
reduction  of  duty  to  the  extent  of  fs.  or 
8^.  a  year — you,  therefore,  on  the  most 
sanguine  view,  give  him  a  remission  of 
12s.  in  respect  of  indirect  taxation.  But 
the  clerk  in  Ireland,  who  has  neither  in- 
come tax  nor  house  tax  to  pay,  will  derive 
equal  advantage  from  the  reduction.  How, 
then,  can  it  be  said  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  materially  altered  the  ex- 
emptions so  as  to  apply  the  tax  more 
equally  to  all  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom ?  I  will  go  further.  Let  us  try 
your  new  schedule  for  the  income  tax.  I 
should  have  presumed,  after  the  Commit- 
tees that  have  sat  on  the  subject,  and 
which  were  attended  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  for  two  years,  and  as  he 
had  ample  time  to  consider  all  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  schedules  as  they  stand,  we 
might  now  have  expected  to  see  them  a 
perfect  model  of  equity  and  justice.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Halifax  (Sir  C.  Wood),  in  a  masterly 
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speech,  which  proved  his  intimate  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  said  ho 
thought  the  schedules  had  been  framed  in 
haste,  and  without  a  distinct  knowledge  of 
their  contents.  I  really  must  say,  not 
presuming  to  assume  any  tone  of  confi- 
dence, I  do  think  that  much  still  remains 
to  be  done,  if  justice  and  equity  are  to  be 
the  rule  of  your  new  regulations.  As  re- 
gards the  income  tax,  mines,  collieries, 
railroads,  gas-works,  canals,  are  all  in 
Schedule  A,  and  will  be  taxed  at  the  rate 
of  7d»  in  the  pound,  while  a  steamboat  com- 
pany or  a  joint-stock  banking  company  is 
in  Schedule  D,  and  will  pay  5|<i.  Where  is 
the  greater  certainty  with  respect  to  capi- 
tal embarked  in  a  colliery  or  in  a  mine 
than  in  a  steamboat  company  or  in  a  joint- 
stock  company,  and  why  should  they  be 
differently  charged  ?  I  will  now  give  you 
the  case  of  two  persons,  both  pursuing 
professions  and  enjoying  about  equal  in- 
comes. By  a  fiction  of  law  a  Bishop  draws 
his  income  as  if  it  were  from  land,  and  on 
his  5,0002.  a  year  you  tax  him  7d.  in  the 
pound;  the  Judge  has  also  5,0002.  a  year 
for  life;  but  he  is  in  Schedule  D,  and  you 
only  charge  him  5\d.  Take  another  case. 
A  widow  receives  1602.  a  year  charged 
on  land  in  the  shape  of  jointure,  and 
under  the  Government  proposition  she  will 
be  taxed  7d,  in  the  pound.  We  have 
heard  of  Mr.  Moore,  with  his  7,0002.  a 
year  for  a  patent  place,  which  he  considers 
as  a  freehold.  You  tax  the  widow  having 
1602.  a  year  at  the  rate  of  7d.,  but  Mr. 
Moore,  with  his  7,0002.  «  year,  is  only 
asked  to  pay  5^d,  These  are  your  amend- 
ed Bchedule8,~and  here  is  your  view  of  per* 
feet  justice  and  equity.  But  I  will  give 
you  another  case :  you  talk  of  realised  pro- 
perty, and  your  notions  of  equity  regard- 
ing it  have  been  acted  upon  in  the  same 
way.  Now,  any  person  having  property 
in  land  in  the  colonies — any  person  having 
property  in  land  in  any  part  of  Europe — 
any  person  having  property  in  the  foreign 
funds,  is  to  be  only  charged  5\d,;  and 
then,  with  all  your  care  and  anxiety  for 
realised  property,  there  is,  in  the  very 
heart  of  Schedule  C,  which  regards  the 
fundholders,  for  whom  you  profess  the  ten- 
dcrest  regard — the  holders  of  terminable 
annuities.  While  the  holder  of  realised 
property  abroad  is  to  be  only  taxed  5|€2.» 
your  fundholders  with  terminable  annui- 
ties, who  lose  their  capital  at  the  end  of 
1860,  must,  according  to  your  amended 
schedule,  pay  Id,  Take,  again,  the  case 
of  Ireland.      I  will  put^e  caeet  of  iv 
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most  distiDguished  gentleman,  at  the  head 
of  his  profession,  and  who  has  honourahlj 
risen  hj  his  exertions,  his  talents,  and  his 
merits  to  the  high  position  of  leader  of 
the  Irish  Bar.  I  will  not  pretend  t6  say 
what  his  income  is — I  will  not  say  it  is 
more  large  than  he  deserves — but  he,  at 
the  head  of  his  profession  as  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  is  not  to  be  taxed  one 
farthing;  while  his  clerk,  who  receives  his 
briefs  for  a  salary  of  1002.  a  year,  is  to  be 
taxed  5^.  in  the  pound  on  his  salary. 
The  tidewaiter  on  Lough  Foyle,  with  per- 
haps some  small  salary  of  120Z.  a  year, 
is  to  be  taxed  b^d,  in  the  pound;  while 
the  Bishop  of  Deny,  living  in  his  palace 
beside  the  lake,  is  not  to  pay  one  penny. 
Hon.  Members  for  Ireland  shoula  take 
care  what  is  the  vote  they  will  give  on  this 
question.  If  they  are  content  to  share 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  gradual  and  safe  reduction  of  indirect 
taxation,  such  as  onr  growing  means  may 
safely  allow,  they  will  partake  of  the  com- 
mon benefit;  but  let  them  give  a  vote  that 
will  wing  the  arrow  of  direct  taxation 
to  the  humbler  classes  of  Great  Britain, 
and  I  warn  them  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  its  barb  will  wound  them- 
selves. I  must  make  one  observation  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  of  this  subject — 
namely,  in  reference  to  the  great  question 
of  the  relative  merits  of  direct  and  indi- 
rect taxation.  I  hold  that  an  admixture 
of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  is  the  sound 
and  the  safe  policy  for  this  country.  That 
admixture  requires  great  caution,  and  the 
proportions  of  it  must  be  most  carefully 
adjusted.  Will  the  House  allow  me  to 
refer  to  the  opinions  of  Lord  Derby  on 
this  point — ^and  I  do  it,  not  in  a  taunting 
or  angry  spirit — but  I  must  say  that  Lord 
Derby  has,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
given  opinions  which  are  well  worthy  of 
Uie  attention  of  the  House  at  this  parti- 
cular juncture.  Lord  Derby  said  in  1847, 
"  By  acting  rigidly  on  the  principle  of 
free  trade,  you  will  ihtroduce  inextricable 
confusion  into  the  finances  of  the  country.*' 
Now,  I  do  not  say  rigidly;  but  I  will  sub- 
stitute for  that  word  rashly  and  extrava- 
gantly, and  I  say  if  you  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  increasing  your  direct  taxation, 
without  great  caution,  rashly  and  to  an 
extent  the  country  will  not  bear,  you  risk 
all  the  advantages  of  the  moderate  use  of 
that  admixture,  and  you  will,  as  Lord  Der- 
by said,  involve  the  finances  of  this  coun- 
try in  inextricable  confusion.  Again,  this 
very  year,  in  this  very  Parliament,  nay, 
VOL.  CXXIII.    [third  SERisa.] 


since  we  met.  Lord  Derby  has  thus  ex- 
pressed himself : — 

"  If  I  understand  the  oommon  meaning  of '  free- 
trade,  it  U  this — that  you  wiU  not  impose  taxes 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  individual  or  local 
interests,  but  that  you  'will  impose  them  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue,  and  of  revenue  only;  and  that 
in  the  imposition  of  these  taxes  you  wUl  have  es- 
pecial regard  to  lightening  the  burdens  which  may 
be  imposed  on  those  articles  which  mainly  enter 
into  the  consumption  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
community." — [p.  63.] 

That  is  a  very  good  definition  of  the  prin- 
ciple; and  what  is  Lord  Derby's  comment 
upon  it  ? — 

"  Now,  in  that  system  I  see  much  of  advantage  ; 
I  do  not  deny  that  I  see  much  of  difSoulty  and 
future  embarrassment.  I  see  great  present  ad- 
vantage. I  am  not  sure — God  forbid !  but  I 
should  be  wrong — that  that  system  may  not  lead 
to  future  embarrassment  by  unnecessary  changes 
in  our  financial  system." 

Thus  it  appears  that  Lord  Derby  sees  him- 
self the  danger  arising  from  the  extrava- 
gant application  of  this  very  doctrine  of 
pushing  direct  taxation  in  lieu  of  indirect 
taxation  to  an  immoderate  extent.  I  mi\y 
be  allowed  with  greater  confidence  still  to 
refer  to  the  opinions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
respect  to  this  matter.  What  did  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  say  in  reference  to  direct  or  indi- 
rect taxation  ?  The  very  last  time  he 
spoke  on  the  income  tax,  in  1848,  he  thus 
expressed  himself : — 

"  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  limits  to  di- 
rect taxation  ;  and  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
would  substitute  direct  for  indirect  taxation.  I 
do  not  think  that  you  could,  except  for  a  special 
and  temporary  purpose,  wisely  carry  direct  tax- 
ation to  a  much  greater  extent  than  you  hare 

already  carried  it No  doubt  hon. 

Gentlemen  say,  *  Oh,  as  to  public  credit,  there 
can  be  no  question  ;  but  let  the  system  of  taxation 
be  revised ;  let  the  burden  be  more  equally  ad- 
justed.' The  feeling  is,  of  course,  unanimous  as 
to  public  credit.  Well,  Sir,  but  I  would  rather 
have  the  income  tax  in  reserve  before  I  come  to 
consider  this  amended  system  of  taxation.  Sup- 
pose this  new  system  to  be  proposed  on  the  1st  of 
February  next,  with  the  certainty  that  the  income 
tax  must  expire  on  the  8th  of  April.  Now,  not- 
withstanding all  the  professions  of  your  determi- 
nation in  the  abstract  to  support  public  credit,  I 
have  so  much  dread  of  the  failure  of  the  new  me- 
thod of  taxation,  that  I  should  wish  to  have  the 
income  tax  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  contingency — 
the  possible  contingency--of  your  new  system 
not  being  relished,  or  working  successfully." — 
[3  Hansard,  xcvii.  281.] 

I  think  you  will  discover  that  your  new 
system  is  not  much  relished;  and  I  think 
you  will  agree  in  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  that  is  better  to  have  the  income  tax 
before  you  attempt  to  pass  the  different 
propositions  comprising  your  new  system. 
You  say  that  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
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ezemptioDB,  both  as  regards  the  income 
tax  and  the  house  tax,  should  not  be  re- 
duced. I  venture  confidently  to  entertain 
a  different  opinion.  I  think  there  are  very 
good  reasons  Why  those  exemptions  should 
be  maintained.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
class  haying  incomes  between  100{.  and 
160^.  in  this  conntry  consists  exactly 
of  that  class  of  persons  whose  position 
is  that  of  the  greatest  struggle  in  main- 
taining their  position.  It  is  exactly  the 
point  where  skilled  labour  ends — where, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  fustian 
jacket  ceases  to  be  worn,  and  broad  cloth 
comes  into  use  amongst  the  working  classes. 
It  is  more  or  less  a  class  of  persons  who 
are  driyen  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
to  maintain  a  position  somewhat  higher 
than  their  means  allow.  As  an  instance 
of  what  I  mean,  I  will  say  that  clerks  in 
counting  houses,  the  humbler  clerks  in 
public  offices,  many  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  nearly  all  the 
Dissenting  ministers,  haye  'to  maintain  a 
position  somewhat  higher  than  their  humble 
means  will  easily  permit.  And  then,  with 
reference  to  indirect  taxation,  here  I  haye 
before  me  twelve  articles  which  are  subject 
to  indirect  taxation,  yielding  in  the  gross 
a  revenue  of  32,369,000^  annually,  and 
of  which  the  persons  in  the  particular 
class  to  which  I  have  alluded  pay  more 
than  their  due  proportion.  There  is  tea, 
6,902,000^,  and  it  is  quite  right  that  you 
should  deal  with  it.  There  are  means, 
without  your  new  projects,  sufficient  to 
meet  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duty, 
which  I  think  you  propose  to  effect  in  a 
manner  most  judicious  and  unexception- 
able. There  are  spirits,  8,650,000{.;  malt, 
6.035,000^;  tobacco,  4.486,0001. ;  sugar, 
4,176,0002.;  soap,  1,043,0002. ;  Post  Of. 
fice,  1,046,0002.-1  include  that  because 
the  humbler  classes  are  relatively  more  in- 
terested in  it  than  those  of  a  higher  class 
—com,  508,0002.;  coffee,  446,0002.;  pa- 
per, 928,0002.;  butter,  167,0002.;  cheese, 
84.000/.  In  all,  32,369,0002.  Taxation  to 
this  large  amount  is  placed  upon  twelve 
articles  of  the  first  necessity,  which,  as  I 
contend,  presses  with  peculiar  severity, 
in  the  shape  of  an  indirect  burden,  on 
that  very  class  on  whom  you  now  propose 
for  the  first  time  to  put  this  income 
tax.  It  18  easy,  you  will  say,  to  make 
objections ;  but  the  view  I  take  of  this 
matter  is  this — that  you  should  have  your 
machinery  of  direct  taxation  complete, 
and  easy  of  arrangement,  and  that  you 
should  not  make  tiie  burden  of  it  heavier 
Sir  J.  Oraham 


than  can  possibly  be  avmded  in  time  of 
peace.  I  agree  in  opinion  with  the  right 
hon.  Oentleman  the  Member  for  Cam* 
bridge  University,  when  he  said,  **  Ton 
may  talk  of  militia,  of  your  naval  prepara- 
tions, of  the  increase  of  artillery  and  your 
batteries ;  hot  if  yoo  disorganise  your 
finances  and  indispose  the  people  of  this 
country  to  meet  their  burdens,  all  your 
preparations  are  nothing  when  contrasted 
with  the  mischief  you  will  have  then  done.*' 
I  say  have  your  machinery  of  direct  taxa- 
tion ready,  for  if  the  fatal  necessity  should 
arrive  of  protecting  the  safety  and  honour 
of  this  country,  yon  must  have  immediate 
recourse  to  direct  taxation;  and  I  have 
that  confidence  in  the  spirit  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  that  if  the  safety  of  the 
nation  or  the  hononr  of  the  nation  were  in 
danger,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  wiU  not 
refuse  to  bear  any  necessary  burden,  but, 
bearing  it,  they  will  take  good  care  that 
you  do  not  prolong  the  contest  longer  than 
the  safety  and  honour  of  the  countiy  im- 
peratively demand.  They  will  expect, 
too,  that  the  additional  burden  imposed 
on  them  shall  be  strictly  a  war  tax.  There 
is  the  experience  of  lol6  in  reference  to 
this  matter.  A  pledge  had  been  given 
that  the  10  per  cent  property  tax  should 
be  a  war  tax,  and  last  no  longer  than 
the  war.  Never  was  there  a  stronger  Min- 
istry than  that  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  1816. 
The  march  to  Paris  had  been  accomplish- 
ed, the  victories  of  Wellington  consum- 
mated, and  the  British  arms  were  gloriously 
triumphant.  The  victory  was  won — but 
the  people  of  this  country,  always  ge- 
nerous, but  having  a  sreat  love  for  die 
solemn  observance  of  the  contracts  made 
with  them,  said,  "  This  10  per  cent  pro- 
perty tax  was  a  war  tax — the  war  has 
ceased,  and  so  must  the  tax."  Lord  Liver- 
pool's  Government  entreated  that  it  might 
be  continued  for  one  year  more,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  wind  up  the  expenses  of  the  war; 
but  a  great  majority  of  this  House,  faith- 
fully representing  the  feelings  of  the  coun- 
try, opposed  the  continuance  of  the  tax, 
and  it  was  not  merely  reduced,  but  abol- 
ished in  1816.  Now,  I  say,  guided  by 
that  experience,  do  not  press  unduly  your 
direct  taxation  in  time  of  peace;  it  is  your 
great  resource  in  time  of  war;  and  I  en- 
treat you,  on  these  grounds,  to  pause  be- 
fore you  consent  to  the  Resolution  now 
proposed. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  Sir,  I  feel 
that  I  rise  under  the  double  disadvantage 
of  discussing  a  subject  which  has  now  been 
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mil  nigh  axhanated  by  a  moit  able  and 
full  debate  of  three  successive  nights'  da- 
ration,  and  of  following  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham), who  has  entered  so  largely  and  fully 
into  the  subject,  and  addressed  the  House 
upon  it  with  the  ability  which  always  dis* 
tinguishes  his  speeches.  Sir,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  follow  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
through  all  the  details  of  bis  protracted 
address.  But  there  are  some  of  the 
points  to  which  he  has  adverted  which  I 
oannot  pass  over  without  some  comment; 
and  the  first  point  to  which  I  must  beg  the 
attention  of  the  House  is  the  mistake  into 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  appears 
to  have  fallen  with  regard  to  what  has 
been  the  purpose  of  the  Government,  an- 
nounced several  days  ago,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Resolution  now  before  the  House. 
Kow  I  beg  to  say  that  there  has  not  been 
the  sudden  change  of  purpose  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  suppose. 
Some  days  ago  a  question  was  put  to  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  I  think  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Duncombe),  with  regard 
to  his  intentions  upon  the  subject  of  this 
Budget;  and  what  was  the  language  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  ?  If  I  remember  rightly, 
it  was,  that  he  should  consider  it  arrogant 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  House  on  mat- 
ters of  detail;  but  that  he  should  certainly 
oall  upon  the  House,  previous  to  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  to  decide  upon  the  principle 
of  the  Budget.  Let  me  ask  the  House, 
then,  to  bear  in  mind  what  is  the  first  Re- 
solution that  is  to  be  put  from  the  Chair. 
It  is  this  :-^ 

**  That  fi>om  and  after  the  6th  day  of  April, 
1858,  the  Duties  granted  and  made  payable  by  the 
Aot  14  it  15  Viett  0.  86,  upon  Inhabited  Dwel- 
ling Houses  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  the 
annual  valae  thereof,  shall  oease  and  determine, 
and  in  lien  thereof  there  shall  be  granted  and 
made  payable  upon  all  such  Dwelling  Houses  the 
following  Duties,  that  is  to  say — " 

ILatighUr,  and  cries  of  "  Go  on  I  "]  Sir, 
will  go  on  when  the  House  ceases  to  in- 
terrupt me.  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
read  the  whole  of  the  Resolution  that  is 
now  to  be  put  from  the  Chair,  and  that 
that  Resolution  does  involve  the  prin- 
ciple of  dealing  with  the  house  tax,  but 
it  does  not  involve  the  exact  extent  to 
which  that  tax  is  to  be  increased.  I 
contend  that  after  settling  that  question, 
the  next  point  will  be  whether  it  shall  be 
the  pleasure  of  the  House  to  double  the 
house  tax;  or  whether  it  shall  be  the  plea- 


sure of  the  House  to  add  to  the  existing 
house  tax  in  any  minor  degree,  without 
doubling  it.     ['•'Oh,  oh!"l     I  contend 
that  that  i»  the  principle  of  this  Resolution 
^that  it  is  the  first  portion  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Budget  which  the  Government 
have  submitted  to  Parliament.     The  prin- 
ciple of  that  Budget  I  hold  to  be  this — 
that  the  property  and  income  tax  shall  be 
assessed  and  levied  upon  a  more  equitable 
principle,  and  that  direct  taxation  shall  be 
increased  so  far  as  may  be  just  and  pru- 
dent, in  order  that  we  may  be  enabled  by 
that  increase  of  direct  taxation  to  lighten 
those  burdens  which  now  press  upon  the 
consuming  classes  of  the  country.     That  I 
hold  to  be  the  principle  of  the  Budget,  and 
I  maintain  that  that  principle  is  raised  by 
the  first  Resolution  on  which  the  House 
will  be  called  upon  to  divide,  and  on  which 
will  rest  the  whole  of  the  details  which 
must  be  left  for  subsequent  consideration. 
I  beg  to  add  that  we  do  not  propose  to 
carry  direct  taxation  to  any  imprudent  ex- 
tent, or  to  any  extent  in  the  least  inconsis 
tent  with  what  has  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  James  Graham)  himself. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  has  quoted  an  ex- 
tract from  the  language  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  in  doing  so  he  said  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  the  opinion  that 
direct  taxation  should  not  be  carried  to 
any  imprudent  or  dangerous  extent ;  and 
that  he  doubted  very  much  whether  it 
would  be  prudent  to  carry  direct  taxation 
to  a  greater  extent  than  it  was  carried 
when  that  statesman  was  Prime  Minister. 
Now  if  we  carry  out  the  whole  of  the  plan 
which  the  Government  have  submittea  to 
the  House-*if  it  be  the  opinion  of  the 
House  that  it  is  proper  to  double  the  house 
tax-»if  the  whole  of  this  Budget  be  car- 
ried out,  let  me  remind  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet and  the  House  that  the  direct  taxa- 
tion of  the  country  will  even  then  be  con- 
siderably below,  by  several  hundred  thou- 
sands of  pounds,  what  it  was  at  the  mo- 
ment Sir  Robert  Peel  used  that  language, 
and  that  that  was  in  time  of  peace.     I 
think,  therefore,  that  upon  the  nght  hon. 
Baronet's  own  principle,  we  may  claim  ex- 
emption from  the  charge  of  having  pro- 
posed to  carry  direct  taxation  further  than 
Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  prudent  to  carry 
it  at  a  moment  of  profound  peace.     The 
right  hon.  Baronet  has  made  a  rather  direct 
reference  to  me  with  regard  to  our  propo- 
sals for  refining  sugar  in  bond.    I  am  sure, 
however,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  not 
expect  me,  at  this  hour  of  the  night»  to  go 
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into  all  tbe  details  of  a  complicated  subject 
of  that  kind.  So  far  as  the  principle  is 
concerned,  the  right  bon.  Baronet  has  ad- 
mitted the  justice  and  the  fairfless  of  that 
principle :  his  only  accusation  was  in  con- 
firmation of  what  fell  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uniyersity 
of  Cambridge,  that  by  doing  this  act  of 
justice  to  the  West  Indies  we  may  impair 
the  revenue  now  derived  from  sugar.  I 
will  not  go  further  into  the  subject  than  to 
say  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not 
anticipate  that,  by  the  plan  they  propose 
of  refining  sugar  in  bond,  any  injury  will 
accrue  to  the  revenue;  but  within  a  very 
few  days  from  this  time  that  plan  which 
is  to  be  adopted  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  trade  and  the  country.  The 
House  will  then  be  in  a  better  position 
to  form  an  opinion  upon  that  part  of 
the  question.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  has 
observed  that  he  thought  it  best  that  pro- 
phecies should  for  the  future,  on  both 
sides,  be  abandoned ;  and  on  a  recent  oc- 
casion, when  I  addressed  the  House  on  the 
Resolution  then  before  us,  I  ventured  to 
express  a  similar  opinion.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  prophecies  made  on  both 
sides  in  the  late  controversy  have  turned 
out  all  of  them  to  be  more  or  less  incor- 
rect; and  I  can  assure  him  that  I  have  no 
disposition  whatever  to  throw  against  him 
now  any  prophecy  he  may  have  made  with 
regard  to  the  malt  tax  in  former  years. 
We  have  been  reminded  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  of  the  many  cases  in  which  the 
malt  tax  has  been  dealt  with  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  even  occasions  on  which  it  has 
been  repealed.  But  I  ask  you  whether  or 
not  the  fact  of  Parliament  having  so  re- 
peatedly assailed  the  malt  tax — at  one 
time  reducing  it  one-half,  at  another  wholly 
repealing  it — does  not  justly  lead  to  the 
inference  that  Parliament  and  the  public 
have  for  years  considered  the  question  of 
the  malt  tax  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance ;  and  whether  that  fact  does  not 
justify  the  attempt  we  are  now  about  to 
make,  not  to  sweep  off  the  whole  tax,  as 
was  done  at  the  period  referred  to,  but 
cautiously  and  gradually  to  benefit  the  con- 
sumer, and,  through  him,  the  producer, 
by  remitting  the  half  of  the  tax  ?  And 
now.  Sir,  as  to  what  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
and  the  other  speakers  against  our  plan 
say,  that  this  remission  will  do  nothing  for 
the  consumer.  I  will  take  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  own  figures^  though  I  do  not 
admit  them  to  be  just.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  assumed  the  statements  of  other 
Sir  J.  Pakington 


hon.  Members  that  the  reduction  would 
amount  to  a  farthing  on  the  quart  of  beer. 
If  so,  that  would  be  Ss,  a  year.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  farthing  a  pot  will  prove 
the  fair  diminution.  I  understood  the  hon. 
Member  for  Derby  last  night  to  assume 
that  the  saving  would  be  6«.  a  barrel, 
which  was  double  the  amount  estimat- 
ed by  the  right  hon.  Baronet.  Now, 
I  should  like  to  know  whether,  in  former 
days,  when  there  was  a  great  controversy 
about  the  bread  tax,  it  would  not  have 
been  made  a  great  handle  of  that  the 
labouring  man  was  taxed  168.  or  17 s. 
a  year  on  an  article  essential  to  his 
comfort  and  health,  especially  if  it  were 
remembered  that  that  sum  would  have 
gone  a  considerable  way  to  enable  him  to 
pay  his  rent  ?  I  shall  not  advert  to  the 
attacks  made  on  the  proposal  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  on  the  subject  of  eking  out  the 
revenue  by  what  was  called  the  Loan  Fund. 
I  will  allow  my  right  hon.  Friend  to  an- 
swer that  part  of  the  question.  I  will  only 
challenge  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
point  out  the  value  of  that  fund  as  applica- 
ble to  public  works  in  the  present  day.  I 
know  from  experience  that  in  former  years 
that  fund  has  been  most  beneficial,  and  was 
largely  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  many 
public  works.  But  now  the  change  in  the 
money  market  has  made  a  great  alteration 
in  that  respect.  In  the  county  with  which 
I  am  connected  large  public  works  are 
being  erected;  but  we  resort  not  to  the  Loan 
Fund  and  its  high  terms,  but  to  the  insur- 
ance offices,  the  yery  bodies  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  referred.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  commenced  his  remarks  by 
saying  that  this  debate  has  become  so  con- 
fused that  he  was  bewildered  and  scarcely 
knew  what  they  were  discussing.  I  admit 
to  some  extent  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment; but  if  confusion  has  arisen,  I  think 
it  is  not  surprising,  considering  the  magni- 
tude of  the  subject,  the  vast  variety  of  its 
details,  and  the  very  great  number  of  ob- 
jections which  have  been  urged  against  the 
plan;  but  that  is  not  the  cause  of  the  con- 
fusion that  has  arisen.  The  confusion  is 
in  some  degree  to  be  attributed,  I  think, 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  have  suc- 
cessively risen  to  oppose  our  plan,  among 
whom  there  has  scarcely  been  one — ^the 
right  hon.  Baronet  is  no  exception — who 
has  not  paid  the  highest  compliments  to 
very  large  portions  of  our  scheme.  Speaker 
after  speaker  has  arisen,  and  paid  just  tri- 
butes of  approbation  to  the  merits  of  the 
plan  of  my  right  hon.  Friend;  and,  to  such 
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an  extent  has  this  been  carried,  that  in 
many  instances  the  speeches  delivered 
ought  clearly  to  have  led,  not  to  a  declara- 
tion of  opposition,  but  of  an  intention  to 
support  the  Budget.  In  other  cases  the 
objections  that  have  been  made  have  been 
founded  on  misapprehension  of  the  plan  it- 
self. I  allude  to  one  great  misapprehen- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Middlesex.  That  hon.  Member  declared 
that  the  taxation  was  immediate,  and  the 
relief  prospective.  That  is  not  the  case. 
The  House  must  remember,  in  the  first 
place,  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  been 
compelled  to  make  his  statement  at  an  un- 
usual period  of  the  year — that  the  finan- 
cial statement  has  had  to  be  made  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year,  instead  of  the  spring 
of  the  coming  year ;  and  though  it  is  true 
that  the  remission  of  the  malt  tax  is  not  to 
take  effect  till  October  next,  the  repeal  of 
the  tea  duty  is  to  commence  at  the  same 
time  with  the  imposition  of  the  house  duty, 
the  one  of  which  will  very  nearly  counter- 
balance the  other.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  foundation  for  the  allegation  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Middlesex  on  this  point.  But, 
Sir,  I  cannot  pass  over  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  without  advert- 
ing in  terms  of  great  regret — I  had  almost 
said  with  indignation — to  one  other  portion 
of  it.  The  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  al- 
ways addresses  the  House  with  ability,  and  I 
always  listen  to  him  with  pleasure,  occasion- 
ally marred  by  that  personality  in  which  he 
is  sometimes  too  apt  to  indulge,  but  from 
which  I  was  happy  to  find  bis  speech  to-night 
was  unusually  free.  The  hon.  Member, 
however,  made  use  of  an  expression  which 
I  cannot  pass  over  without  remark.  He 
attributed  to  us,  in^  bringing  forward  this 
Budget,  a  revengeful  feeling  against  the 
towns.  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bury  (Mr.  F.  Peel)  made  use 
of  a  similar  expression  last  night — the  hon. 
Member  said  that  we  were  dealing  with  the 
question  in  a  retaliatory  spirit.  I  complain 
deeply  of  these  opprobrious  imputations. 
I  say  hon.  Members  have  no  right  to  con- 
duct the  debate  on  such  principles.  Let 
us  join  issue  on  whatever  may  be  the 
points  on  which  we  fairly  differ.  Let  us 
discuss  the  principles  of  the  Budget,  or 
the  items  of  the  Budget :  but  I  maintain 
that  no  man  has  a  right  to  assail  us  with 
imputations  which  are  most  unjust.  No- 
thing, Sir,  can  be  more  offensive  to  our 
feelings — ^nothing  more  inconsistent  with 
the  truth,  than  to  impute  to  us,  that  in 
bringing  forward  a  great  proposal  of  this 
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kind — which,  if  there  be  a  characteristic 
at  all,  it  is  that  of  equal  justice — nothing, 
I  say,  can  be  more  unjust  than  to  say  that 
in  doing  so  we  have  been  animated  with 
a  revengeful  spirit  against  any  class  of  the 
community.  I  protest,  once  for  all,  against 
these  imputations.  I  have  said  that  the 
speeches  of  many  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
ought  in  reason  to  lead  them  to. vote  for 
the  plan  of  the  Government,  and  not 
against  it.  No  speech,  in  my  opinion,  is 
more  open  to  this  remark  than  that  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  West  Riding  (Mr. 
Cobden).  I  cannot  refer  to  that  speech 
without  protesting  against  the  comparison 
which  the  hon.  Member  attempted  to  draw 
between  the  burdens  proposed  to  be  laid 
on  houses  and  the  burdens  on  land.  The 
hon.  Member  first  took  the  existing  house 
tax,  then  the  proposed  house  tax — which 
he  found  amounted  to  10|  per  cent.  He 
then  assumed  that  houses  were  worth  15 
years'  purchase,  and  that  land  was  worth 
30  years'  purchase;  so  he  doubled  the  10]^ 
per  cent,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
nouses  were  taxed  21  per  cent,  and  land 
only  3  per  cent.  I  must  protest  against 
such  a  calculation,  and  must  remind  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  he  entirely  forgot 
the  land  tax  as  an  exclusive  burden  on 
land,  and  also  that  the  house  tax  will 
fall  as  much  on  houses  in  the  country 
as  on  houses  in  town.  The  hon.  Member 
then  went  on  to  criticise,  as  two  of  the 
worst  parts  of  our  scheme,  the  mode  of 
levying  the  income  tax  on  the  farmer,  and 
the  remission  of  the  hop  duty.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  might  make  such  objections, 
but  those  were  not  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant items  in  the  Budget— on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  the  smallest  and  least 
important.  But  the  hon.  Member  then 
went  on  to  say  that  nothing  could  be  more 
jUst  than  the  proposed  mode  of  levying  the 
income  tax,  and  he  admitted  that  nothing 
could  be  fairer  than  our  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  tea  duty.  With  regard  to  the 
house  tax,  he'  raised  an  objection — not  a 
very  serious  one — and  stated  that  he  had 
received  remonstrances  from  some  tem- 
perance societies  who  would  have  to  pay 
the  additional  tax,  and  who  would  not  be 
benefited  by  any  reduction  in  the  price  of 
beer;  but,  with  great  respect  for  tem- 
perance societies,  this  was  hardly  a  fair 
argument  to  be  used  against  a  great  fiscal 
change.  Except  this,  the  hon.  Member 
had  offered  no  other  objection  of  any  con- 
sequence. The  hon.  Member  went  on  to 
state  that  he  was  in  favour  of  direct  tax- 
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woold  rather  march  npon  Manchester  than 
upon  Paris. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  The  expla- 
nation  does  not  make  the  slightest  differ- 
ence in  mj  argument.  It  is  immaterial  to 
me  whether  the  words  fell  from  the  lips  of 
the  hon.  Memher  for  Manchester,  or  from 
those  of  some  other  person.  I  refer  to 
them  hecaose  the  hon.  Memher  for  Man- 
chester treats  them  in  a  jocular  way;  but 
what  I  say  is,  come  from  where  they  may, 
if  snch  a  feeling  exist  in  any  part  of  Eng- 
land, I  can  scarcely  conceive  a  greater 
evil.  I  know  the  English  farmers  well, 
and  80  do  many  aronnd  me,  mixing  with 
them  as  neighbonrs  and  fiiends,  and  ac- 
qnainted  with  their  good  qualities;  and  if 
in  any  county  in  England  the  farmers  could 
he  so  exasperated  as  even  partially  to  en- 
tertain this  feeling,  it  could  only  he  taken 
as  a  proof  that  there  was  a  quick  sense  of 
injovy*  And  a  feeling  which,  instead  of  en- 
cooraging,  we  ought  to  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  allay.  If  such  a  feeling  ex- 
ists in  any  class  of  the  community,  we 
should  do  well  to  direct  our  legislation  in 
the  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  it;  and, 
therefore,  I  was  sorry  to  hear  objections 
thrown  out  against  anything  which,  even 
while  it  was  mainly  a  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer, could  be  held  out  as  a  boon  to  the 
agricultural  class,  and  a  measure  which 
might  tend  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  feeling. 
I  deny  that  there  is  any  ground  for  any 
such  charge  against  this  Budget.  With 
respect  to  the  house  tax,  hon.  Gentlemen 
seem  to  suppose  that  it  is  to  be  imposed 
on  towns  and  not  on  the  countir.  But  the 
house  of  the  tenant-farmer  and  the  house 
of  the  countnr  gentleman  wiU  be  as  much 
liable  to  this  house  duty  as  the  houses  in 
towns.  Then,  take  the  remissions  pro- 
posed; will  the  benefit  of  the  repeal  of  the 
malt  duty  be  confined  to  the  country? 
Will  not  the  consumer  in  the  town  be  be- 
nefited along  with  the  consumer  in  the 
country?  What  can  be  fairer  in  principle 
than  to  relieve  from  taxation  an  article 
consumed  by  town  and  country  alike  ? 
Take  the  tea  duties  again — that  part  of 
the  Budget  has  met  with  general  approba- 
tion. The  right  hon.  Member  for  Halifax 
(Sir  0.  Wood)  says  he  had  himself  intend- 
ed to  deal  with  them;  only,  as  some  mem- 
ber of  the  daily  presA  said — only  he  didn't, 
and  like  many  other  just  measures,  which 
no  doubt  the  Whig  Government  intended 
to  bring  forward — [Laughter] — they  left 
it  for  their  successors  to  accomplish.  But 
the  right  kon.  Gentleman  gave  in  his  ad- 


hesion to  that  reduction.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  J.  Graham)  said 
be  not  only  approved  of  the  policy  of  re- 
ducing this  duty,  but  thought  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  carry  it  out  the 
best  that  could  be  selected.  Does  the  re-- 
duction  of  the  tea  duty  partake  of  anything 
like  class  legislation?  On  the  contrary, 
will  not  the  consumer  of  every  class  and 
in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  benefit  by 
this  part  of  the  plan  brought  forward  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer?  It  only  remains  for  me  at 
this  late  hour  of  the  night  to  touch  on  that 
most  important  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Go- 
vernment on  which  it  appears  to  me  that 
more  serious  differences  of  opinion  exist 
than  on  any  other — I  mean  the  arrange- 
ment  proposed  with  reference  to  the  income 
tax.  The  right  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  has  expressed  his  broad 
dissent  from  the  view  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  spoke 
of  the  arrangement  they  proposed  in  the 
harshest  terms,  describing  it  as  an  act  of 
spoliation,  and  a  breach  of  faith  with  the 
public  creditor.  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, with  that  ingenuity  in  which  he 
never  fails,  and  which  he  sometimes  carries 
to  a  remarkable  extent,  proceeded  to  an- 
swer himself.  He  said,  **  Perhaps  I  have 
proved  too  much.'*  That,  certainly,  was 
what  he  had  done.  He  referred  to  a  clause 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that,  if  that  clause  means  anything, 
it  must  absolutely  and  entirely  exempt 
fundholders  from  all  income  tax  whatever. 
It  never  has  been  held  to  bear  that  con- 
struction; for  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt 
the  income  tax  has  touched  the  funds  in 
common  with  all  other  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty. The  right  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  went  rather  fur- 
ther last  night.  I  understood  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  whom  I  do  not  wish  to 
misapprehend,  as  saying  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  proposing  to  tax  the  funds  on  a 
different  principle  from  that  which  they  ap- 
plied to  any  other  kind  of  property.  I  must 
dissent  from  that  opinion  altogether.  The 
Government  are  not  so  dealing  with  funded 
property.  We  are  classing  it  with  all  other 
fixed  property.  We  say  there  is  a  broad 
distinction  between  property  in  the  funds 
or  in  lands,  and  that  class  of  income  which 
is  precarious,  and  by  a  change  of  trade  or 
a  visitation  of  Providence  might  be  an  in- 
come to  day,  and  be  wholly  gone  to-mor- 
row. I  do  not  think  I  could  take  a  better 
illustration  of  the  principle  upon  which  we 
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country.  I  shall  await  with  perfect  satis- 
faction  and  content  the  declBion  of  the 
Committee.  Whatever  it  may  he,  the 
Government  will  at  all  events  have  the 
satisfaction  of  having  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment a  plan  having  for  its  object  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  all  classes,  and  which 
will  be  approved  by  the  calm  judgment  of 
a  reflecting  people. 

Mr.  CROSSLEY  said,  he  could  assure 
the  Committee  that  he  would  not  detain 
them  on  that  the  first  time  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  them,  further  than 
to  express  his  opinion  in  accordance  with 
the  statements  he  made  on  the  hustings 
before  he  was  elected  representative  for 
his  native  borough  of  Halifax.  He  would 
not  oppose  the  Budget  because  it  was 
brought  forward  by  any  particular  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  but  because  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  principle  of  it. 
Show  him  a  good  case  and  he  would  vote 
for  the  imposition  of  any  one  of  the  taxes 
that  was  proposed ;  but  he  maintained 
that  the  proposition  now  before  them  was 
not  fair  and  just  to  the  people.  For 
instance,  if  a  person  in  business  chose  to 
leave  his  friend  100,0002.,  the  Government 
took  10,0002.  of  it  as  a  legacy  duty  ;  but 
if  a  landowner  left  to  a  friend  the  same 
amount  in  land,  the  Government  took 
nothing  at  all.  Was  that  fair?  If  a 
tradesman  wished  to  insure  his  property 
from  the  risk  of  fire,  he  was  charged  a 
duty  of  200  per  cent;  but  if  a  landowner 
or  a  farmer  wanted  to  insure  his  farming 
stock,  he  paid  nothing  at  all.  Was  that 
just?  If  a  manufacturer  sent  his  horse 
and  cart  to  the  coal-pit,  he  was  charged 
16s,  Sd,;  but  if  he  sold  that  same  horse 
and  cart  to  a  farmer,  and  that  farmer  took 
them  to  the  coal  pit,  he  had  nothing  at  all 
to  pay.  Was  that  just  ?  He  was  as  much 
in  favour  of  direct  taxation  as  any  man, 
but  he  could  not  agree  with  what  was  an 
inconsistency.  He  must  first  know  that 
the  direct  tax  was  a  just  and  an  equal  one; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  was  needed  by  a  real 
deficiency  in  the  revenue.  And  if  they 
were  going  to  create  a  need  by  taking  off 
some  indirect  tax,  he  must  also  know  that 
that  was  the  best  indirect  tax  that  could 
be  repealed.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that 
malt  liquor  was  a  prime  necessity  of  life. 
But  there  was  a  large  class  of  persons  in 
this  country — hard-working  men,  too— 
who  never  tasted  malt  or  any  other  kind 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  Instead  of  doing 
them  barm,  they  found  that  this  did  them 


good.  He  was  himself  a  living  proof  of 
what  of  what  he  had  been  stating.  For 
six  years  he  had  not  tasted  malt  or  any 
other  kind  of  intoxicating  drink,  and  he 
was  not  the  worse  for  it — at  least  if  he  was, 
he  did  not  know  it.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, the  malt  tax  was  the  very  last  that 
should  be  taken  off.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Kidderminster 
(Mr.  Lowe)  said  last  night  that  not  a 
single  meeting  throughout  the  country  had 
been  held  by  the  consumers  of  beer  to 
petition  against  the  tax ;  and  yet  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Ministeral  side  of  the 
House  had  said  that  it  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  consumer  that  they  wished  to  repeal 
that  tax. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN 
moved  that  the  debate  be  adjqurned. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  before 
the  debate  was  adjourned,  he  wished  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  he 
thought  to  be  of  the  utmost  improtance  to 
enable  the  Committee  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion of  the  debate.  He  wished  to  know 
what  was  really  the  proposition  upon  which 
the  Government  wished  to  take  a  division 
of  the  Committee.  He  thought  the  Com- 
mittee was  at  least  entitled  to  know  what 
the  proposition  was  to  be.  He  had  cer- 
tainly had  supposed  that  the  proposal  of 
the  Government  was,  that  the  existing 
house  tax  should  be  doubled,  and  be  ex- 
tended to  houses  of  the  value  of  102.  a  year. 
But  he  had  heard  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  certain  expressions  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  the  part  of  the  proposition 
which  went  to  double  the  house  tax,  was 
to  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  only  pro- 
position to  he  put  was  one  for  extending 
the  area  of  the  tax.  If  that  was  the  case 
it  materially  altered  the  proposition,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  house  tax,  but  even 
with  regard  to  tho  whole  of  the  Budget. 
In  the  first  place,  he  believed  that  in  point 
of  form  the  proposition  should  be  different 
from  what  was  contained  in  the  Resolution 
before  the  Committee,  which  ran  in  these 
terms : — 

"That  from  and  after  the  5th  day  of  April, 
1853,  the  Duties  sranted  and  made  payable  by 
the  Act  14  &  15  VicL,  cap.  36,  upon  Inhabited 
Dwelling  Houtes  in  Great  Britain,  according  to 
the  annual  yalue  thereof,  shall  cease  and  deter- 
mine, and  in  lieu  thereof  there  shall  be  granted 
and  made  payable  upon  aU  such  Dwelling  Houses 
the  following  Duties  (that  is  to  say)—" 

If  it  were  merely  intended  to  extend  the 
area  of  the  tax,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
nor  right  in  form  to  resolve  that  the  duty 
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Bhould  6eM6  and  determine.  It  would  only 
be  necessary  to  propose  additionally  that 
the  tax  should  be  extended  to  houses  of 
102.  Talue.  But,  in  the  next  place,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  whole  plan  of  the 
Government  depended  upon  the  existence 
of  a  surplus  of  2,600,000^.,  to  enable  them 
to  take  off  one  half  of  the  malt  tax.  Now, 
he  understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
state  that  150,000/.  would  be  gained  by 
extending  the  house  tax  to  houses  of  10/. 
a  year ;  and  that  the  remaining  sum  re- 
quired to  make  up  the  2,500,000/*  would 
be  gained  by  doubling  the  amount  of  the 
house  tax.  That  sum  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  provided  for  in  order  to 
enable  the  Government  to  carry  their 
other  propositions  for  the  reduction  of 
taxes  into  effect.  The  words  he  had 
heard  fall  from  different  Members  of  the 
Government,  especially  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretaty  of  State  for  the 
Colonial  Department,  would  induce  him 
to  thmk  either  that  some  alteration  had 
been  made  in  the  proposition  of  the 
Government,  or  that  hon.  Members  on  his 
(Lord  J.  RusseU's)  side  of  the  House  had 
not  rightly  understood  the  proposition  ;  so 
that  the  whole  Budget  seemed  to  be  left  in 
a  state  of  considerable  uncertainty. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  wished  the  vote  to  be 
taken  on  the  first  Resolution,  and  he  should 
consider  the  result  of  that  vote  of  the 
Committee  to  be  conclusive  on  the  whole 
Budget— on  the  whole  of  the  propositions 
he  had  submitted  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  nothing  could 
be  more  clear  and  intelligible  than  what 
had  been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, but  ho  apprehended  it  did  not  cor- 
respond with  what  was  stated  in  the  Reso- 
lution. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  wished 
the  vote  to  be  taken  upon  the  whole  Bud- 
get, but  he  apprehended  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  no  doubt  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  Commit- 
tees of  that  House,  had  not  put  the  ques- 
tion upon  the  first  Resolution,  but  merely 
upon  the  preamble  of  the  Resolution — 
namely— 

"That  from  and  after  the  5th  day  of  April, 
1853,  the  Duties  granted  and  made  payable  by  the 
Act  14  A  15  Vie,  cap.  36,  upon  Inhabited  Dwell- 
ing HouBes  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  an- 
nual value  thereof,  shall  cease  and  determine,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  there  shall  be  granted  and  made 
payable  upon  all  such  Dwelling  Houses  the  follow- 
ing Duties  (that  is  to  say)—" 

*^%  sentence  which  was  in  itself  incom- 
plete.    If  the  question  had  been  pat  upon  I 
Lord  John  £wteU  ' 


the  whole  of  the  first  Resolution,  there 
would  not  have  existed  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty. But  it  was  most  important  that 
the  Committee  should  know  whether  they 
were  really  going  to  vote  on  the  whole 
matter  contained  in  the  first  Resolution, 
although,  in  point  of  form,  the  words  of 
the  Preamble  only  were  put  to  the  Com- 
mittee. If  they  were  going  to  vote  for 
th^  first  Resolution  in  its  entirety,  the 
Committee  then  knew  perfectly  well  what 
they  were  about ;  but  if  they  were  only 
going  to  vote  for  the  Preamble,  he  thought 
that  no  Gentleman  could  possibly  know 
what  he  was  about.  A  person  who  wished 
to  diminish  the  house  tax  might,  with  per- 
fect consistency,  rote  for  the  Motion ;  and 
a  person  who  thought  that  any  improve- 
ment might  be  made  in  the  house  tax 
might  also  vote  for  it.  That  was  a  most 
awkwardposition  for  hon.  Members  to  oc- 
cupy. He  wished,  therefore  to  ask  whe- 
ther a  vote  on  the  Preamble  was  to  touch 
the  substance  of  the  Resolution  or  not? 
If  not,  then,  as  far  as  the  Preamble  was 
concerned,  it  might  be  allowed  to  pass 
sub  silentio,  and  the  vote  be  afterwards 
taken  on  the  substance  of  the  Resolution. 

Mr.  MILES  said,  he  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  not  be  driven  from  his  ob- 
ject. The  country  would  fully  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  opposition  to  it.  The 
question  reaJly  was,  were  not  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Budget  acceptable,  just, 
and  useful  to  the  country  ?  He  would  not 
even  pledge  himself  to  every  single  detail 
of  the  Budget,  therefore  he  thought  every 
Member  of  that  House  had  every  right, 
when  he  voted  for  the  principle,  to  say  he 
did  not  pledge  himself  to  all  the  details  of 
the  Budget.  Therefore  he  hoped  that  the 
House  and  the  country  would  clearly  un- 
derstand how  this  vote  would  be  taken — 
that  was,  whether  the  principle  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  right  or  wrong.  He 
himself  thought  that  those  who  voted  for 
it  would  not  be  expected  to  agree  to  all  its 
details. 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  the  part 
of  the  Resolution  put  by  the  Chairman 
simply  repealed  the  existing  house  tax,  for 
the  purpose  of  substituting  other  duties. 
That  was  stated  in  the  former  part  of  the 
Resolution,  and  was  the  first  substantive 
enactment,  and  stated  that  Is.  6d,  should 
be  imposed  on  every  house,  and  Is.  on 
every  shop,  and  the  proposition  was,  that 
the  extension  should  take  place  to  every 
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101.  house.  The  (raestion  wat,  whether 
the  Committee  would  agree  to  double  the 
house  tar  or  not.  [Cries  of  ** 'NoV']  That 
was  substantially  the  enactment.  Had 
hon.  Gentlemen  read  the  Resolution  ?  That 
proposition  was  an  extension  of  the  house 
duty  to  houses  of  102.  and  upwards.  That 
was  practically  the  proposition.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  W.  Williams) 
had  moved  a  Resolution  to  substitute  pro- 
perty paying  Probate  and  Legacy  Duty, 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume)  urged  him  to  withdraw  that  Motion, 
in  order  that  a  vote  might  be  taken,  aye 
or  no,  for  doubling  the  house  tax.  Up  to 
this  night  they  had  argued  the  question, 
that  however  necessary  it  might  be  to  con- 
sider the  other  portions  of  the  Budget — as 
the  malt  tax  and  tea  duties — ^it  was  a  clear 
understanding  that  the  first  vote  was  to  be 
taken,  aye  or  no,  for  doubling  the  house 
tax.  To-night,  however,  it  seemed  there 
was  a  doubt  thrown  out  whether  that  was 
the  question  on  which  they  ought  to  divide. 
If  the  mere  proposition  was  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  house  tax  to  houses  of  202.  and 
upwards,  it  would  be  utterly  unnecessary 
to  repeal  the  existing  duty,  and  conse* 
quentiy  this  Resolution  ought  to  be  with- 
drawn. If  they  intended  to  alter  the  duty, 
well  and  good;  but  if  they  did  not,  they 
should  withdraw  this  Resolution  altogether. 
All  they  (the  Opposition)  asked  was,  that 
the  Government  would  tell  them  what  they 
meant ;  if  they  meant  to  say  they  aban- 
doned the  notion  of  doubling  the  house  tax, 
let  them  say  so — and  tell  them  what  they 
intended.  Of  course,  that  would  involve 
the  abandonment  of  some  portion  of  the 
Budget— the  remission  of  the  duty  on  tea 
or  the  malt  tax.  If  that  was  so,  why  did 
they  not  say  so,  and  say  what  they  really 
intended  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  thought  he  had  frankly 
answered  the  question  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Russell),  and  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  noble  Lord  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied. He  said  that  he  thought  it  was  per- 
fectly understood  they  should  take  the  divi- 
sion on  the  first  Resolution,  and  that  he 
should  consider  the  opinion  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  that  proposition  conclusive  with  re- 
spect to  the  general  principles  of  the  Bod- 
get.  He  had  no  hesitation  now  in  saying, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Migesty  s 
Government  not  only  to  extend  the  area 
of  taxation,  hut  to  propose  an  increase 
of  the  house  tax.  After  the  whole  debate 
had  been  taken  on  the  Budget,  and  after 


he  had  frankly  stated  it  was  the  intention 
of  Government  to  propose  an  extension  of 
the  area  and  an  increase  of  the  house  tax, 
he  reserved  to  himself  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee the  right  of  moving  any  Amendment 
they  thought  fit  upon  it. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  felt  that 
the  observations  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  were 
worthy  of  the  very  deepest  consideration. 
He  would  support  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  he  believed  to  have  been  most 
frankly  expressed,  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  of  hereafter  giving  his  opinion  upon 
their  various  propositions  in  detail.  He 
was  entirely  opposed  to  the  attempt  which 
was  being  made  to  overthrow  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Mmisters  by  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite, who  were  so  ready  to  take  their 
places — an  ebullition  of  party  feeling  which 
would  meet  with  no  sympathy  from  him. 
He  would  give  no  countenance  to  the  en- 
deavours of  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  had  no 
principles  of  their  own,  to  climb  into  the 
places  of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  below 
him — an  efibrt,  let  him  tell  them,  in  which 
they  would  not  succeed. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  was 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  declarations  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Whether  or  not  it 
would  be  more  convenient  to  take  the  divi- 
sion on  the  preamble,  or,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested, to  postpone  the  preamble,  and  take 
the  division  on  the  substantive  part  of  the 
Resolution,  was  a  matter  which  tie  thought 
well  deserved  consideration ;  but  as  to  the 
explanation  of  the  intentions  of  Govern- 
ment he  was  entirely  satisfied.  He  sup- 
posed the  adjournment  would  be  to  Thurs- 
day, and  he  hoped  the  House  might  be  able 
to  come  to  some  understanding  that  the 
debate  should  close  on  Thursday  eventn^^. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  it  was  certeinly  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  some  such  under- 
standing should  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  V.  SCULLY  said,  that  every  Eng- 
lish Member  had  been  patiently  listened  to, 
but  the  moment  he  got  up  he  was  not 
heard,  because  he  was  an  Irish  Member. 
Ireland  was  considerably  interested  in  this 
Budget;  but,  with  one  exception,  none  of 
the  Irish  representatives  had  had  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  opinions  upon 
It.  Berore  the  debate  concluded,  ho  trust- 
ed that  opportunity  would  be  given. 

The  House  resumed :  Committee  report 
process. 

The  House  adjourned  at  pne^o'cloek._e 
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HOUSE     OF     COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  December  16,  1852. 

MiHUMB.]    Nbw  Mxxbeb  Swobv. — ^For  Lisburne, 
Roger  Johnson  Smyth,  esq. 
PuBUo  Bill. — 2^  Tenants   Compensation  (Ire- 
land) BiU. 

LAW  OF  SETTLEMENT. 
Mr.  WISE  begged  to  ask  the  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board  whether  there  was 
any  intention  of  altering  the  law  of  settle- 
ment, or  of  proposing  any  change  in  the 
mode  of  charging  the  rates  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  ?  also,  whether  there  was  any 
information  in  the  Poor  Law  Office  as  to 
the  quantity  of  land  which  had  been  hired 
or  purchased  by  Boards  of  Guardians 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  by  the  in- 
mates of  union  workhouses  ?  and  whether 
any  statements  had  been  transmitted  to 
the  Poor  Law  Board  showing  the  result  of 
the  employment  of  the  inmates  of  work- 
houses on  the  land  so  hired  and  pur- 
chased ?  and,  if  any  such  information  and 
statements  had  been  given,  or  existed, 
whether  the  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  would  place  a  copy  of  the  same  on 
the  table  of  the  House  ?  The  object  of 
the  second  question  was  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  Poor  Law  Board  approved  of  the 
system  of  cultivating  land  by  means  of 
ablebodied  paupers  ? 

Sib  JOHN  TROLLOPE  said,  that 
during  the  time  he  had  held  office  he  had 
given  his  best  attention  and  consideration 
to  the  very  important  subject  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  brought  before  the 
House.  So  much  consideration  and  care 
were  required  in  the  preparation  of  any 
measure  on  the  subject,  that  he  was  not  in 
a  condition  at  present  to  lay  a  Bill  before 
Parliament;  but,  feeling  that  it  was  a  sub- 
ject which  could  not  be  decided  on  without 
the  concurrence  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment at  large,  he  had  laid  before  them  all 
the  papers  he  had  thereupon  at  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  and  for  some  time  past  they 
had  been  giving  their  anxious  attention  to 
the  matter.  In  reply  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, he  begged  to  say  that  the  Poor  Law 
Board  could  furnish  the  hon.  Gentleman 
with  the  information  he  desired  in  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  land  either  purchased 
or  hired  by  boards  of  guardians  for  culti- 
vation; but  the  boards  of  guardians  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  detailed  re- 
ports, either  of  a  financial  nature  or  with 
respect  to  moral  effects.  The  Poor  Law 
Board  were  acquainted  with  these  only  as 


they  came  to  their  knowledge  oecasionally 
through  the  reports  of  the  poor-law  in- 
spectors ;  but,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
wished  a  return  only  of  the  quantity  of 
land  so  employed,  the  Poor  Law  Board 
were  in  a  condition  to  furnish  the  informa- 
tion on  his  moving  for  such  a  return. 

TENANTS     COMPENSATION     (IRELAND) 
BILL— ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  adjourned  De- 
bate on  Question  [7th  December],  "  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  Second  Time." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

Me.   J.   D.   FITZGERALD    said,   he 
begged  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  certain  proceedings  that  had  been  taken 
in  reference  to  this  subject  since  the  ques- 
tion was  last  before  them.     After  the  de- 
bate and  division  on  the  subject  of  ad- 
journment on  the  previous  occasion,  when 
this  measure   was  under  discussion,  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman  the   Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  acceded 
to  a  proposition  that  was  originally  made 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny (Mr.  Serjeant  Shee),  to  have  the 
Bill  at  present  before  the  House,  and  the 
Bill  commonly  called  Mr.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford's Bill,  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  and  expressed  no  dissent 
from  that  arrangement;  and  he  (Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald) conceived  that  when  one  Member 
of  the  Government  (the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department)  made  that  ar- 
rangement, and  when  another  Member  of 
the  Government  (the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland)  was  present  and  did  not  object  to 
it,  the  natural  inference  to  draw  was  that 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  as- 
sented to  it.     Although  some  Members  on 
his  side  of  the  House  apprehended  that  the 
Bill  introduced   by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  would  be  strangled 
in  the  Select  Committee,  still  tbey  abided 
by  the  proposition  that  had  been  agreed 
to.     Although  he   (Mr.  Fitzgerald)  dis- 
sented from  the  principles  of  the  Tenants' 
Compensation  Bill,  he  felt  himself  bound, 
after  assenting  to  what  had  been  done  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
not  to   oppose  the  second  reading;   but 
after  that  proceeding  had  taken  place  in 
that  House,  he  heard  with  great  surprise 
I  an  account  of  what  occurred  when  a  noble 
Earl  in  another  place  proposed  a  question 
in  reference  to  this  subject  to  the  noble 
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Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Goyernment.  In 
the  course  of  the  obseryations  made  by 
that  noble  Earl  on  that  occasion,  he  stig- 
matised the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  as  one  calculated  to 
Bubyert  the  rights  of  property,  and  as  a 
communistic  measure  that  had  been  twice 
rejected  by  that  House;  and  he  asked 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Oo- 
yemment  whether  the  arrangement  to  re- 
fer the  Klls  to  a  Select  Committee  had 
taken  place  with  his  sanction  ?  Now,  if 
this  Bill,  as  introduced  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny,  was  a 
communistic  Bill,  it  appeared  to  him,  that 
in  truth,  honesty,  and  plain  dealing,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Goyernment  to  oppose  it 
step  by  step,  and  not  to  haye  consented  to 
the  second  reading.  Though  he  would 
not  for  a  moment  say  that  by  consenting 
to  the  second  reading,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite  had  pledged 
himself  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  yet  he 
had  assented  so  far  that  he  admitted  it 
did  contain  a  principle  that  might  be 
adopted  by  the  House.  He  made  these 
obseryations  to  giye  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  opposite  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  a  proceeding,  which 
he  (Mr.  Fitzgerald)  yentured,  though  a 
young  Member,  to  denounce  as  unprece- 
dent^.  Though  the  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  had  consented  to  send  the  Bill  in- 
troduced by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Kilkenny  to  a  a  Select  Committee,  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Goyernment, 
in  another  place,  declared  that  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  he  thought  the 
principles  of  that  Bill  were  entirely  sub- 
yersiye  of  the  rights  of  property,  and 
would  neyer  be  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  he  added,  that  the  second 
reading  was  merely  pro  formd — that  he 
was  as  much  opposed  as  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Roden),  who  put  the  question 
to  him  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  which 
he  thought  was  destructiye  of  the  rights 
of  property;  that  no  Committee  would  be 
got  to  sanction  such  a  Bill;  and  eyen  if  a 
Committee  sanctioned  it,  no  sanction  would 
be  giyen  to  it  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  proceeding  was  followed  by  another 
still  more  singular  on  the  part  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland;  and  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  letter  to  which  he  was  going 
to  allude  that  he  wished  to  giye  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  an  opportunity 
of  making  a  dear  explanation  on  the  sub- 
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ject.  It  appeared  that  the  course  taken 
by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  been  also  censured,  and  that  his  own 
Bill  had  been  described  as  a  communistie 
Bill,  destructiye  of  the  rights  of  property. 
One  party  charged  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Seijeant  Shoe) 
with  introducing  a  Bill  containing  commu- 
nistic principles;  and  another  party,  in 
language  equally  plain,  accused  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  and  said  that  his  Bill  was  equally 
subyersiye  of  the  rights  of  property.  Such 
a  charge  haying  been  made,  he  would  read 
to  the  House  a  letter  which  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  thought  fit  to 
write  and  publish,  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  a  paper 
which,  in  public  repute  at  least,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  organs  of  the  Irish 
Goyernment : — 

"  Whitehall  Gardens,  Saturday. 
"  Sir — I  «ee  in  your  paper  of  yesterday  an  ar- 
ticle headed  *  Mr.  Napier's  compromise  of  Irish 
property.'  The  charge  thus  put  forward  is  at- 
tempted to  be  sustained  by  assuming  that  I  con- 
sented to  allow  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee's  Bill  to  be 
read  a  second  time,  and  to  go  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee with  the  Bills  of  the  Government.  I  beg 
to  say  that  the  charge  is  utterly  unfounded,  and 
the  assumption  is  untrue.  This  is  as  plain  lan- 
guage as  I  can  use  to  express  my  meaning,  and  I 
hope  it  is  not  open  to  any  cavil  for  haze  or  am- 
biguity.—Truly  yours,  "  Joseph  Napibb." 

He  (Mr.  Fitzgerald)  thought  that  the  lan- 
guage of  that  letter  was  open  to  cayil  for 
"haze  and  ambiguity,"  for  the  charge 
made  against  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was,  that  he  assented  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  introduced  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny. 
He  did  not  deny  that  statement  in  clear 
and  plain  language;  but,  using  language 
that  was  in  some  degree  to  be  expected 
from  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  intimated  that  the  as- 
sumption was  unfounded  and  untrue.  He 
(Mr.  Fitzgerald)  asked  those  who  were 
present  in  the  House  at  the  former  debate 
^-did  not  the  right  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  assent  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  after  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  in  language  plain  and 
unambiguous.  It  appeared  to  them  on 
that  side  of  the  House  as  if  the  arrange- 
ment  had  been  the  result  of  a  conference 
amongst  the  Members  of  the  Goyernment 
then  in  the  House;  but,  more  than  that, 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland  spoke  afterwards  twice  in 
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the  same  debate,  and  thej  did  not  hear  a 
word  of  dissent  from  him.  He  wished  to 
give  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
an  opportunity  to  explain,  because  he  (Mr. 
Fitzgerald)  complained  on  his  own  behalf, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Gentlemen  who 
acted  with  him,  that  there  had  not  been 
tme  and  fair  dealing  with  them.  He  as- 
serted fearlessly,  that  if  the  Bill  introduced 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny was  subver&i?e  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  did  contain  communistic  princi- 
ples, he  would  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
oppose  it  step  by  step;  and  if  he  should 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  take  that  course, 
how  much  more  was  it  the  duty  of  the 
Government,  if  they  entertained  that  opin- 
ion, not  to  allow  it  to  pass?  He  (Mr. 
Fitzgerald)  now  wished  to  state  his  Tiews 
in  reference  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
before  the  House,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  not  his  intention  w  oppose  the  second 
reading.  He  would  say,  with  reference  to 
the  two  Bills  that  had  now  to  some  extent 
been  the  subject  of  discussion,  that  he  dis- 
sented from  one  of  them  (the  Bill  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland)  because  he 
thought  its  principle  was  objectionable, 
while  he  assented  to  the  other  (the  Bill 
introduced  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny,  Mr.  Serjeant  Shoe), 
because  he  thought  it  contained  a  true 
principle,  though  he  considered  its  de- 
tails were  very  objectionable.  He  would 
not  then  oppose  the  Bill  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  in  consequence  of 
the  arrangement  to  which  he  had  refer* 
red,  and  because  the  Preamble  was  large 
enough  to  develop  the  true  principle;  and, 
if  so,  it  was  open  to  add  to,  alter,  or 
amend  it,  so  as  they  did  not  exceed  the 
Preamble  of  the  Bill.  He  dissented  from 
the  Bill,  because  no  measure  of  the 
kind  could  be  satisfactory  to  the  country, 
as  founded  on  a  true  and  just  principle, 
unless  that  principle  asserted  property  in 
improvements.  He  found  that  principle 
asserted  in  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  (and  he  was  not 
afraid  to  confess  that,  although  he  adopted 
the  principle  of  that  Bill,  he  objected  to 
most  of  its  details),  whilst  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland  merely  gave  a  defeasible 
compensation,  variable  in  amount,  and  lia- 
ble to  be  defeated.  It  was  enveloped  in  a 
network  of  notices  and  proceedings,  tending 
to  produce  a  hostile  spirit,  and  a  system 
of  litigation  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
He  would  say,  in  reference  to  this  quea* 
Mr.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald 


tion,  that  it  was  not  a  mere  Irisb  qiies« 
tion,  but  an  Imperial  question,  the  just 
settlement  of  which  was  of  far  more  im« 
portanoe  even  than  the  Budget  of  the  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which 
they  had  ahready  ^pent  three  nights  in 
discussing. 

Mb.  NAPIER  said,  it  was  exactly  on 
the  principle  last  stated  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  that  from  the  year 
1848  to  the  present  time  he  (Mr.  Napier), 
knowing  the  value  to  Ireland  of  a  right 
settlement  of  this  question,  which  he  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  great  imperial  and  na- 
tional importance,  had  laboured  diligently 
and  incessantly  with  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting an  equitable  adjustment.  He, 
therefore,  only  asked  the  House  to  listen 
to  the  grounds  on  which  he  vindicated  the 
course  he  had  followed  in  proposing  his 
own  measure,  and  opposing  that  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny,  on  a  subject 
which,  like  many  others  relating  to  Ire- 
land, threatened  to  degenerate  into  a  per- 
sonal matter.  In  dealing  with  the  subject 
he  should  treat  it  less  as  an  officer  of  the 
Government  than  as  a  private  Member, 
whose  only  wish  was  bow  best  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  their  common  country: 
and  he  did  expect  and  hope  that,  not- 
withstanding political  differences,  notwith- 
standing any  differences  which  might  exist 
in  private  life — coming  to  that  House  on 
a  subject  which  affected  the  interests  of 
all  Ireland,  without  reference  to  creed  or 
party — it  might  have  been  possible  for  a 
time  to  give  up  those  differences,  and  oo* 
operate  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  mea- 
sure which  should  work  beneficialW  for 
Ireland.  The  question  before  the  House, 
like  other  questions  connected  with  Ire- 
land, divided  itself  into  real  and  personal. 
He  had  found  it  stated,  by  the  correspon- 
dent of  an  Irish  newspaper,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  pressure,  he  (Mr.  Napier) 
had  consented  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny's 
Bill,  which  was  held  to  be  illustrative  of 
the  advantage  to  the  Irish  party  of  hold- 
ing together  and  managing  their  policy  in 
that  House  on  a  certain  principle.  That 
statement,  however,  was  not  true.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  bear 
him  out  when  he  stated  that  on  one  or 
two  occasions  he  told  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  that  he  did  not  fiud  it  conveni- 
ent to  take  on  himself  the  charge  of  per- 
fecting arrangements  which  might  not  co- 
incide with  the  arrangements  of  the  House, 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  waa 
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the  proper  penon  to  oontrol ;  and  he  re- 
ferred him  to  the  right  hon*  Gentle- 
man* adding  that  he  would  not  interfere 
with  any  arrangement.  On  the  Monday 
night,  when  the  Bills  were  put  down  for 
a  second  reading,  he  came  prepared  to 
•tate  his  reasons  for  ohjeoting  to  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Memhor  for  Kilkenny,  and  he 
would  add  that  he  had  insuperahle  ohjec- 
tions  to  that  measure;  and  though  ho  would 
not  say,  like  others,  that  he  had  closed  his 
mind  against  all  arguments,  yet,  as  at  pre- 
sent advised,  he  did  not  see  his  way  to 
giving  any  assent  to  it.  At  eleven  o'clock 
at  night  it  was  called  on,  but  there  was 
evidently  no  opportunity  of  entering  upon 
a  debate  on  such  a  subject.  A  most  im- 
portant trial  was  to  take  place  in  Dublin 
on   the  Wednesday,  which  he  (Mr.  Na- 

?ier)  was  under  obligation  to  attend, 
'he  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Athlone 
then  told  him  that  his  Bill  was  rank 
nonsense,  every  line  of  it,  and  challenged 
him  to  a  discussion.  He  was  obliged, 
therefore,  to  send  off  an  express  on  Tues- 
day morning  to  Dublin,  intimating  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  remain  here  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  principle  of 
his  own  Bill  against  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny.  He  (Mr. 
Napier)  came  down  on  Tuesday.  He  had 
no  contract,  understanding,  arrangement, 
or  anything  of  the  sort,  but  he  desired  that 
his  own  Bill  should  go  forward.  Believ- 
ing the  two  Bills  to  be  irreconcileable, 
and  seeing  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
adopted  the  principle,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
details  of  Mr.  Sherman  Crawfonl's  Bill, 
he  took  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  those 
who  supported  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  would  raise 
a  discussion,  in  which  he  should  be  able  to 
state  his  reasons  for  supporting  his  own  Bill. 
The  debate  went  on.  The  learned  Serjeant 
made  a  very  long  and  elaborate  speech ; 
and  as  he  (Mr.  Napier)  had  himself  proba- 
bly taken  up  too  much  time,  he  thought  it 
but  fair  ana  reasonable  to  allow  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  express  their  opinions 
before  he  rose  to  reply.  One  of  his  own 
Friends,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Armagh  (Mr.  Rosa  Moore),  was  the  only 
Member  who  spoke  on  his  (Mr.  Napier's) 
side;  and  then  the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow 
(Mr.  Ball)  made  a  very  temperate  and 
fair  speech.  He  (Mr.  Napier)  was  asked 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  fol- 
low the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow,  and  was 
prepared  to  do  so,  when  tiie  adjournment 


of  the  debate  was  moved,  and  the  House 
divided  on  the  question  of  the  adjournment. 
Up  to  that  moment  he  (Mr.  Napier)  had 
no  notion  but  that  the  debate  was  to  go  on. 
When  he  came  back  from  the  lobby  it  was 
stated  that  it  had  been  arranged  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Borne  Depart- 
ment, who  took  charge  of  matters  connect- 
ed with  Ireland,  that  as  there  were  difficult 
details  to  be  considered,  it  would  be  proper 
that  the  Bills  should  go  before  a  Select  Com* 
mittee,  and  that,  therefore,  the  convenient 
course  would  be  to  let  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member's  Bill  go  along  with  them,  when 
the  several  details  could  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  by  these  means  the  House 
would  be  placed  in  a  condition  more  satis- 
factorily to  settle  the  whole  question  at  once 
and  for  ever.  He  (Mr.  Napier)  heard  that 
proposition  first  announced  by  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  Department,  whom 
he  had  known  for  many  years  on  terms  of 
the  greatest  intimacy — a  man  of  the  high- 
est honour,  and  one  who,  in  whatever  he 
did,  acted  from  the  best  of  motives.  After 
this  arrangement  had  been  made,  as  it  was 
said,  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  he  (Mr. 
Napier)  considered  it  would  have  been  a 
petty  thing  for  him  to  express  his  in- 
dividual dissent,  though  he  did  not  con- 
cur in  the  arrangement  at  all.  So  stood 
the  matter ;  and  having  now  cleared  the 
subject  of  everything  personal,  and  che- 
rishing an  honest  and  anxious  desire  to 
take  a  good  course  for  Ireland,  he  ap- 
pealed confidently  to  the  House  and  the 
country  whether  the  course  he  had  taken 
was  not  the  best  adapted  to  achieve  that 
object  which  they  all  professed  to  have  at 
heart?  Let  it  be  observed  that  he  did 
not  understand  any  substantial  objection  to 
be  taken  to  three  out  of  the  four  Bills  he 
had  submitted  to  the  House.  A  contro- 
versy had  no  doubt  arisen  with  respect  to 
the  fourth.  But  the  House  ought  not  to 
consider  the  Bill  now  before  it  as  severed 
from  the  others:  they  were  all  parts  of 
one  whole,  and  as  such  only  should  they 
be  considered.  By  the  first  Bill  he  pro- 
vided for  the  case  of  landlords  themselves 
executing  improvements.  That  was  a  mat- 
ter which  had  not  yet  been  proposed  to  be 
dealt  with  by  Parliament;  but  it  was  one 
which  by  the  Devon  Report  was  shown  to 
be  of  very  great  importance,  because  the 
complaint  in  Ireland  was  that  improvements 
were  thrown  on  the  tenant,  whereas  they 
ought  to  be  made  by  the  landlord.  They 
would  find,  that  having  enabled  thelandlonl 
to  make  a  certain  class  of  ioaprovements, 
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under  restrictioDS,  when  he  came  to  the  case 
of  the  tenant  he  gave  him  like  powers, 
with  similar  checks,  and  with  due  precau- 
tions to  prevent  fraud.  The  Bill  to  which 
he  attached  the  greatest  importance  was 
that  for' facilitating  the  leasing  power  of 
landlords,  taking  as  the  hasis  of  his  code 
the  principle  of  contract  between  the  two 
parties,  and  facilitating  it  to  the  ut- 
most extent  the  rights  of  property  would 
allow.  The  third  Bill  was  a  consolida- 
tion of  all  the  laws  affecting  the  rela- 
tions between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  then  came  the  fourth  Bill,  on 
which  the  difficulties  and  objections  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  arose.  His  desire  was,  that 
the  whole  of  that  Bill  should  be  sifted  to 
the  bottom  bj  a  full  Parliamentary  discus- 
sion before  it  went  over  to  be  discussed  in 
Ireland.  It  was  far  better  that  it  should 
be  thoroughly  examined  in  that  House  be- 
fore it  was  brought  before  excited  audien- 
ces with  one-sided  views,  or  made  the  su}>- 
ject  of  articles  in  newspapers,  denouncing 
himself,  like  the  learned  Serjeant,  as  an 
author  of  communistic  measures.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  if  it  were  fully  ex- 
amined in  Parliament,  the  public  would  be 
in  a  better  position  to  judge  on  the  merits 
which  of  the  two  measures  was  right. 
In  bringing  forward  this  code,  he  had 
to  deal  with  a  peculiar  and  difficult  case 
— namely,  where  parties  had  made  no 
contract,  and  where  the  landlord  was  un- 
willing or  unable  to  -make  improvements 
(as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case),  and 
where  the  tenant  was  willing  to  make  them, 
by  his  capital  and  his  industry — ^provided 
he  could  obtain  a  just  compensation — 
and,  having  regard  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland,  he  thought  the 
principle  of  the  measure  he  had  intro- 
duced to  regulate  that  case  was  fair 
and  just.  The  subject  was  not  new,  nor 
did  he  pretend  to  any  infallibility  in  re- 
spect to  it.  For  years  back  hon.  Mem- 
bers had  been  speaking  on  this  subject, 
and  he  had  always  answered  them  by 
begging  that  they  would  put  their  views 
in  the  shape  of  a  Bill  or  clause,  and  then 
they  would  see  what  were  the  difficulties 
which  beset  legislation  on  the  subject.  Let 
them  bring  in  what  Bills  and  draw  what 
clauses  they  pleased ;  yet  they  would  find 
it  useless  to  put  upon  legislation  more  than 
legislation  would  bear ;  there  were  moral 
duties  as  well  as  social  obligations  involved 
in  the  relations  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, which  legislation  might  no  doubt  faci- 
litate, but  the  performance  of  which  no 
Mr,  Napier 


legislation  could  compel.  Like  the  learned 
Serjeant  he  had  tried  to  reconcile  the  rights 
of  property  with  the  rights  of  industry. 
The  learned  Serjeant  said  that  they  ought 
to  endeavour  to  encourage  improvement  by 
the  tenant.  He  quite  agreed  with  him,  but 
he  said,  also,  that  they  must  respect  the 
rights  of  property.  It  was  not  the  rich 
alone  who  were  interested  in  preserving 
those  rights;  the  poorest  man  in  the  coun- 
try was  as  much  interested  in  their  preser- 
vation as  the  greatest  proprietor  in  the 
land,  for  he  had  the  fruits  of  his  labour  to 
guard;  and  what  was  property  but  the  ac- 
cumulations of  industry?  He  found,  in 
legislating  on  the  subject,  two  models  to 
go  by.  He  found  three  Bills  had  been  in- 
troduced in  past  years  with  respect  to  it — 
one  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  two  in  the 
House  of  Commons — all  of  which  had  un- 
dergone very  careful  consideration  ou  the 
point  of  compensation ;  though,  as  yet,  no 
Bill  had  been  introduced  but  his  own  with 
respect  to  the  leasing  powers  of  landlords. 
One  of  these  Bills  went  through  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  another 
had  been  introduced  into  that  House  with- 
out a  dissentient  voice;  and  a  third,  having 
been  brought  into  that  House  by  the  late 
Government,  was  sent  up  to  a  Select 
Committee,  which  was  composed  entirely 
of  Irish  Members — with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Pusey,  the  then  Member  for  Berk- 
shire, who  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
question,  and  also  the  hon.  Member  for 
Surrey.  It  had  been  finally  adjusted  by 
this  Committee.  Now,  he  appealed  to 
those  hon.  Members  if  he  could  have  taken 
a  more  natural  model  than  a  Bill  on  which 
such  a  Committee,  after  havbg  sat  for 
three  hours  a  day  for  thi:ee  months,  had 
come  to  such  a  conclusion,  and  which, 
when  amended,  had  been  received  with- 
out objection  by  the  House,  though  Her 
Majesty's  Government  of  that  day  had  not 
taken  any  subsequent  steps  to  pass  it  into  a 
law,  except  introducing  the  Bill,  as  amend- 
ed, in  1850?  In  September,  1851,  he  found 
forty-one  of  the  hon.  Members  who  sat  op- 
posite had  met  and  passed  a  Resolution 
that  they  would  not  support  any  Govern- 
ment which  did  not  make  a  Bill  embodymg 
the  principles  of  Mr.  S.  Crawford's  mea^ 
sure  a  Cabinet  question.  ["  Hear  hear ! " 
from  the  Irish  Members,]  Well,  it  was 
perfectly  fair  and  honest  for  them  to  say 
so,  if  they  really  believed  the  principles  of 
that  measure  were  the  best — and  the 
question  the  House  had  now  to  decide  was 
whether  the  Bill  he  prona^ed,   or,  that 
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which  had  heen  introduced  by  the  learned 
Serjeant,  was  most  fitted  for  the  object  in 
view.  Mr.  S.  Crawford's  Bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  and  considered  by 
them  in  1848;  and  the  only  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  Bill  now  presented  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Serjeant  was,  that  an 
addition  had  been  made  to  the  latter — the 
two  principles  of  fixity  of  tenure  and  com- 
pulsory valuation.  Now,  if  Parliament  had 
rejected  Mr.  S.  Crawford's  Bill  of  1848,  d 
fortiori  it  must  reject  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  in  1852, 
seeing  that  nothing  had  been  changed  in  it 
except  for  the  worse.  He  had  been  a  party 
to  the  rejection  of  the  former  measure  of 
1848,  along  with  the  Secretary  of  State  ^r 
the  Home  Department  at  the  time  (Sir  Q. 
Grey),  who  led  the  opposition  to  it,  and  the 
House  pronounced  against  it  by  a  large 
and  overwhelming  majority,  on  the  ground 
of  its  interference  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty. So  closely  did  the  Bill  introduced 
by  the  learned  Serjeant  resemble  the  last 
Bill  of  Mr.  S.  Crawford,  that  it  even  copied 
its  verbal  errors.  Well,  then,  he  asked 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  if  any  man,  wish- 
ing honestly  and  sincerely  to  settle  the 
question  of  tenants'  compensation,  could 
have  adopted  as  a  model  a  Bill  which  had 
been  already  deliberately  rejected  by  Par- 
liament by  a  large  majority  ?  The  prin- 
ciple adopted  for  legislation  on  this 
subject  by  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  when,  as  Lord 
Stanley,  he  had  charge  of  the  Bill  in  the 
other  House  in  1845,  was,  that  "  if  the 
tenant  does  improve  by  the  expenditure  of 
industry  or  capital,  he  shall  not  be  after- 
wards turned  out  penniless,  and  without 
compensation."  That  principle  was  car- 
ried out  in  his  Bill;  and  Lord  Devon  stated 
in  his  place  in  Parliament  at  the  time  that 
the  Commissioners  had,  after  full  con- 
sideration, come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Bill  would  answer  the  purpose  in- 
tended. Well,  he  had  adopted  tKat  prin- 
ciple, and  the  Bill  he  had  introduced  was 
more  liberal  to  the  tenant  than  that  in- 
troduced by  the  late  Government,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Select  Committee  of  Irish 
Members;  and  if  that  were  so,  and  if  its 
machinery  was  less  complicated,  ho  thought 
he  might  escape  crimination  and  personali- 
ties. If  any  one  could  assist  him  in  im- 
proving or  simplifying  his  Bill,  nothing 
would  give  him  more  pleasure.  Ho  had 
laboured  at  it  long  to  carry  out  his  own 
views;  he  could  not  violate  his  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  rights  of  property;  but, 
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being  honestly  anxious  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  put  an  end  to  agitation  in  Ire- 
land— for  there  was  only  one  form  of  agita- 
tion which  they  could  afford  to  despise,  and 
that  was  agitation  without  a  real  grievance 
— ^he  had  tried  to  carry  out  the  principle 
of  compensating  the  tenant  for  his  im- 
provements without  any  aggression  on  the 
rights  of  the  landlord.  The  objections 
raised  to  the  Bill,  in  which  he  had  endea- 
voured to  do  so,  were  of  two  classes.  First, 
it  was  said  by  the  learned  Serjeant  he  de- 
stroyed the  the  tenant-right  of  Ulster,  and 
the  property  accumulated  and  acquii*ed  oh 
the  faith  of  it.  He  was  surprised  at  such 
a  charge;  but,  if  so,  the  Bill  of  Lord 
Stanley,  approved  of  by  the  Devon  Com- 
missioners, and  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Carlisle  and  Lord  Lincoln,  and  the 
Bill  of  the  late  Government  as  amended 
by  Irish  Members,  were  open  to  the  same 
objection.  But  he  was  the  last  man  who 
could  be  supposed  to  have  any  motive 
for  the  destruction  of  Ulster  tenant-right. 
Ulster  was  his  native  province;  he  was 
connected  with  it  by  all  the  ties  of  lineage, 
of  early  life,  and  of  professional  exertion. 
If  his  Bill  would  destroy  tenant-right,  it 
was  strange  he  had  heard  no  observations 
to  that  effect  from  hon.  Members  connected 
with  Ulster,  or  representing  counties  in 
that  province.  As  to  that  tenant-right, 
he  would  ask  how  his  Bill  or  any  Bill  could 
destroy  it  ?  He  denied  that  the  tenant- 
right  of  Ulster  bad  been  properly  defined  by 
the  learned  Serjeant,  who  had,  in  fact,  to- 
tally mistaken  what  the  tenant-right  of  Ire-* 
land  was.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  pamphlet 
published  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
fbr  Cork,  in  which  ho  quoted  the  words  of 
Arthur  Young  in  1766,  showing  how  the 
tenantry  of  tjlster  then  cultivated,  or  ra- 
ther **  barrened"  the  land,  uniting  with 
such  cultivation  the  labour  of  the  loom. 
By  degrees,  as  the  province  become  pros- 
perous by  its  trade,  competition  for  land 
increased,  and  the  custom  sprang  up  of 
paying  the  outgoing  tenant  for  the  interest 
of  his  farm — a  custom  which  the  landlord 
often  encouraged,  as  the  outgoing  tenant 
often  paid  him  the  arrears  of  rent  out  of 
the  money  so  received  by  his  successor. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  prosper- 
ity of  Ulster  was  caused  by  tenant-right 
— neither  was  it  that  prosperity  which 
gave  such  a  value  to  the  land  as  to  render 
the  interest  in  it  worth  paying  for.  He 
knew  cases  where  the  custom  had  operated 
in  the  most  injurious  way — where  a  tenant 
in  arrear,  for  example,  sold  his^jarm  to  the 
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best  bidder,  who  then  came  into  posses- 
sbn,  and  was  unable  to  culti?ate  it  pro- 
perly from  the  want  of  capital,  as  he  had 
expended  it  all  on  the  purchase  of  the 
good-will.  The  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant  m  this  respect  was  much  better 
managed  in  Scotland.  There  it  was,  as 
had  been  observed  in  a  most  excellent  let- 
ter he  had  receiTed  from  a  Tery  sensible 
gentleman,  well  informed  on  the  subject, 
a  matter  of  contract  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term  what  the  improTements  were  to 
be,  and  who  were  to  make  them,  instead 
of  being  a  scramble  between  landlord  and 
tenant  at  the  end  of  it.  There  was  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  tenant-right  as  used  by  different 
parties.  He  contended  that  the  only  thing 
the  House  could  justly  legislate  for  was 
compensation  for  the  tenant's  improTC- 
ments;  and,  if  he  confined  himself  to  that, 
was  he  to  be  told  that  he  could  not  l^s- 
late  justly  without  destroying  the  Ulster 
tenant-right?  That  right  had  not  been 
created  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  interfered  with;  but  if  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen thought  his  Bill  would  affect  it,  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  insertion  <rf  a 
ckuse  in  his  Bill  providing  that  its  enact- 
ments should  not  affect  any  existing  custom 
in  any  part  of  Ireland.  In  the  views  he 
had  carried  out,  he  was  supported  by  the 
admirable  report  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  the  report  of  the  Devon  Gcunmis- 
sion.  In  the  Bill  he  had  introduced,  he 
was  fortified  by  the  opinion  of  that  House, 
by  legislators,  wise  men,  and  philanthro- 
pists, and  he  was,  above  all,  justified  by 
their  dehberate  judgment  in  reusing  to 
interfere  with  the  private  dealings  and  rela- 
tions of  landlords  and  tenants.  Next  he 
came  to  the  charge  against  his  Bill  of  com- 
plication -of  madnnery.  In  the  first  place^ 
he  would  say  he  had  no  objection  whaterer 
to  amend  it  in  that  point,  and  if  any  one 
could  show  him  any  machinery  more  sim- 
ple and  efficacious,  no  one  would  be  more 
delighted  than  himself — for  what  object 
could  he  have  in  using  any  machinery  but 
that  best  adapted  to  carry  out  the  princi- 
ples of  his  measure  ?  But  it  was  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  deal  with;  it  was  difficult  to 
legislate  in  such  cases  between  tenants  for 
life  and  remaindermen  and  reversioners; 
and  in  such  complicated  cases,  and  to  pro- 
vide against  fraud,  they  most  take  care 
that  the  law  should  carefully  supervise 
those  improvements  for  which  the  law 
forced  the  landlord  to  make  comp^salion. 
Kow,  he  would  say  that  the  machinery  pro> 
Jfr.  Napkr 


posed  by  Lord  Stanley's  Bill  was  more 
complicated  than  that  of  the  Bill  he  had 
introduced,  and  that  he  could  compare  the 
present  measure,  on  that  point,  with  the 
Bill  of  Lord  Lincoln  and  Sir  James  Gra- 
ham, Qi  with  the  Bill  of  the  late  Gotmh- 
ment,  on  which  there  was  the  greatest 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  Members.  He  confidentiy  appealed 
to  his  Bill  to  show  how  much  more  favour^ 
able  he  was  to  the  tenant  than  the  anthers 
of  any  of  those  measures,  and  that  its 
machinery  was  more  simple.  As  a  proof 
of  that,  indeed,  he  might  remmd  hon. 
Members  opposite  that  he  had  been  charged 
with  communism.  He  did  not  regard  each 
charges.  He  was  persuaded  that  if  a  man 
acted  honestly,  though  he  would  not  escape 
abuse,  the  good  sense  of  the  public  wo«ld 
in  the  end  dp  him  justice.  He  had  had 
no  object  but  to  make  his  Bill  as  oon»- 
plete  as  possible,  and  in  that  attempt  he 
had  received  the  assistance  of  eminent 
men,  and  amongst  others  two  of  the  learn- 
ed Commissioners  of  the  EDcnmbered 
Estates  Court,  and  he  had  recttved  the 
assurances  of  Mr.  Griffith  tiiat  he  ap- 
proved <^  every  one  of  his  BiUa.  He  had 
also  rec^ved  a  letter  from  tenantriisrmers 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  expressing  a  decid- 
ed approval  of  the  Bilk,  and  thanking  him 
for  introducmg  them.  It  was  worthy  of 
remark,  too,  that  in  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  which  was  issued  about  a  week 
ago,  it  was  stated  that  in  some  places  the 
smiJl  tenant-farmers,  with  that  quickness 
which  characterised  the  Irish,  had  by  their 
own  skill  and  industry  acquired  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  system  of  drainage  whidi 
was  carried  on  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Board  of  WiM'ks  to  enable  them  to  execvte 
the  drainage  of  their  own  farms,  but  that, 
not  bttog  in  the  posiUon  of  owners,  they 
were  not  qualified  to  obtain  loans  fbr  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  those  improvoDcnts 
under  the  existing  Act.  Undtf  thb  Bill 
of  his  (Mr.  Napier *s),  however,  these  nsall 
tenants  would  be  enabled  by  their  own  in- 
dustry to  execnte  the  necessary  improve- 
ments on  their  farms,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  secure  to  themsdves  adequate  compen- 
sation. He  maintained,  therefore,  that  so 
far  as  his  Bill  operated,  it  must  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  tenants  ef  Ireland;  and  he 
believed  that  the  more  it  was  examined 
and  understood,  the  more  satisfied  they 
would  be  that  he  had  done  all  for  tfaeai 
that  was  possible.  Now,  Mr.  S.  Crawlord, 
who  was  examined  before  the  Devoa  Cob- 
nuasioB,  stated  hia  great  object  to  he  a 
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practical  proloDgation  of  tenure,  founded 
on  valuable  improyementa  made  by  the 
tenant.  This  he  proposed  to  effect  by 
giring  the  tenant  power  to  claim  compen- 
iation»  and  that  the  landlord  might  pay  by 
prolonging  the  tenure  rather  than  by  mo- 
ney; Uie  more  substantial  the  improre- 
mentS)  the  more  likely  to  end  in  such  pro- 
longation of  tenure.  Mr.  Crawford  akio 
thought  that  with  yearly  tenants  the  plan 
of  haying  the  iroproyements  valued  on 
completion  miffht  poperly  be  adopted; 
and  he  stated  his  opinion  that  the  continu- 
ance of  possession  at  a  fair  adjusted  rent 
would  in  all  oases  afford  compensation  and 
a  sufficient  return  to  the  tenant  for  any 
calls  upon  him*  In  reply  to  the  question, 
**  Are  you  prepared  to  state  specifically 
the  mode  in  which  that  part  of  your  sys- 
tem, the  adjustment  of  rent,  could  be  car- 
ried out?"  Mr.  Crawford  swd— "  I  am 
of  opinion  that  ii  is  a  thing  which  cannot 
be  done  by  eompnlsory  enactment."  Now, 
those  words  ought  to  be  printed  in  letters 
of  gold.  Mr.  Crawford  then  added  that 
by  establishing  a  eorrect  poblio  valuation, 
a  basis  for  amicable  adjustment  would  be 
formed,  which  would  gradually  be  adopted. 
This  subject  bad  also  been  handled  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
county  of  Cork  (Mr.  V.  Scully),  in  a  work 

Snblished  so  recently  as  1851,  in  which 
e  properly  separated  the  temporary  and 
the  permanent  evils  to  be  remedied,  and 
suggested  the  special  consideration  of  spe- 
eial  cases  of  hardship  since  1846.  The 
two  branches,  he  said,  rested  on  different 
grounds,  and  should  be  kept  wholly' dis- 
tinct. He  referred  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Shar- 
num  Crawford,  published  in  April,  1851, 
in  which,  speaking  of  compulsory  valua- 
tion, he  said--' 

'*  If  a  prinoiple  aflbeting  ra  go  strong  a  nmnn^ 
tlie  rights  of  property  be  brought  bel^  the  Le* 
(isliitiiro,  the  fiivonrable  pontkm  will  be  lost. 
The  contest  will  be  recommoDoed  on  what  I  fear 
Is  an  untenable  position." 

Mr.  Scully  spoke  of  c<M»pnlsory  adjust- 
ment as  likely  to  be  r^^rded  by  the  Le- 
gislature "  as  cm  unjust  and  visionary 
scheme,  calculated  to  interfere  unduly 
with  private  contracts."    He  said — 

"  It  win  be  for  the  advantage  of  each  indus- 
trious tenant  to  fed  assifred  that  the  idea  of  now 
fcrcing  all  owners  or  landlord!  to  part  with  their 
lands  for  maaiimtm  rents  or  fines,  to  be  fixed  by 
public  arbitrators  or  by  juries  of  fimners,  or 
tbroagh  any  other  mode  of  compulsory  yaloation, 
is  one  of  those  dehisions  which  can  end  only  in 
the  saerlflee  of  the  attainable  ibr  the  unattainaUe, 
cf  the  substantial  hsMftt  for  tito  ka]^cM;lieM& 


scheme.  For  those  and  other  obriouB  reasonli, 
it  is  the  plain  interest  of  the  tenant  elass  to 
abandon  an  idea  which  in  prinoipl«  is  utterly  un- 
flotmd,  and  in  practice  WouM  prote  most  injurious 
to  both  hindlord  and  tenant,  and  possibly  end  in 
a  depopulation  of  the  ootmtry,'' 

He  had  then  the  opinions  both  of  Mr*  B. 
Crawford  and  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Cork,  that  they  ought 
not  to  disturb  the  integrity  of  the  contract 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  or  to  interfere 
unduly  with  the  rights  of  property.  The 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  a  great  au- 
thority on  matters  of  this  kind,  stated, 
when  he  assented  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Devon  Commission,  that  he  would  not 
allow  it  to  go  forth  that  there  was  any  m- 
tention  whatever  of  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  property,  and  he  addid  that  such 
interference  woidd  inflict  a  most  serious 
blow  upon  the  industry  of  the  country. 
For  bis  own  part,  be  (Mr^  Napier)  must 
say,  thai  he  would  not  introduce  any  Bill 
wbioh  he  believed  in  his  eonscience  and 
ludgment  wouk)  vicdate  that  principle,  and 
he  considered  that  to  endeavour  to  a^ust 
rent  by  compulsory  valuation  would  be  an 
invasion  of  those  rights^  What  he  bad 
done  Was  this.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  tenant  in  pos- 
session, and  bad  not  unduly  fettered  him  in 
making  improvements.  There  were  certain 
classes  of  improvements,  which,  on  prin- 
ciples of  public  policy,  ought  to  be  made 
either  by  the  landlord  and  tenant  jointly, 
by  contract,  or  by  the  landlord  if  be  chose 
to  undertake  them  himself;  but  if  the 
landlord  did  not  choose  to  effect  them, 
be  (Mr.  Napier)  thought  that  the  tenant 
i^ould  not  be  prevented  from  makhig 
them,  because  they  were  connected  with 
the  beneficial  cultivation  of  the  'land. 
He  considered  it  a  fair  and  just  principle 
that  a  man  who  made  such  improve- 
ments should  be  allowed  to  look  to  others, 
who  were  to  share  the  benefit,  ftrr  some 
compensaUon*  Now,  he  (Mr.  Napier) 
thought  that  he  had  carried  out  Mr.  S.  Craw-* 
ford's  suggestion  by  securing  to  the  tenant 
the  possession  of  bis  farm,  when  improve- 
ments had  been  made,  until  such  a  period 
had  expired  as  might  be  fairly  considered 
a  compensating  period  for  tbc«e  improve- 
ments; and  if  the  tenant  Was  interfered 
with  by  the  landbrd  before  that  period  ex- 
pired, he  (Mr«  Napier)  would  give  the  ten- 
ant iht  vidue  of  the  unexhausted  term  for 
that  compensatmg  period*  Now,  with  re- 
gard to  the  class  of  hnp>it>vemeate  to  which 
the  Bill  related^  her  wovld  not  attempt  Uf 
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place  his  own  opinion  in  competition  with 
that  of  those  who  were  practically  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject;  but  he  had  endeavour- 
ed to  obtain  the  best  information  he  could 
acquire,  and  he  invited  suggestions  in 
Committee  from  any  quarter.  If  any 
other  classes  of  improvements  could  be 
introduced  into  the  Bill,  he  would  at  once 
say  let  them  be  candidly  (Considered,  and, 
if  they  were  deemed  wise  and  just,  by  all 
means  let  them  be  included  in  the  mea- 
sure. If  the  periods  he  had  fixed  upon 
were  too  short,  let  them  be  extended;  if 
the  machinery  he  proposed  was  too  com- 
plicated, let  it  be  simplified.  No  one  would 
be  more  delighted  than  himself  if  the  mea- 
sure could  be  rendered  more  just  towards 
the  tenantry  of  Ireland.  He  believed  he 
stood  in  this  position,  that  he  had  not  in- 
troduced into  his  measure  a  single  prin- 
ciple that  had  not,  at  one  time  or  other, 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  He 
had  thought  it  better  to  adopt  that  course 
than  to  propose  any  measures  which,  though 
they  might  please  persons  out  of  doors, 
might  have  the  effect  of  perilling  the 
rights  of  property.  He  would  now  take 
leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  with  reference 
to  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  the  county  of  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Serjeant 
Shee).  The  Bill  of  1843,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  by  Mr.  Sharman 
Crawford,  and  which  led  to  the  issue  of 
the  Devon  Commission,  did  not  say  one 
word  about  enabling  the  tenant  to  force  a 
surrender  on  his  landlord,  but  provided 
that  when  a  tenant  should  be  required  to 
pay  an  increased  rent,  or  should  be  served 
with  notice  to  deliver  up  possession,  he 
might  claim  compensation  for  certain 
classes  of  improvements,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose very  complicated  machinery  was  pro- 
posed. He  did  not  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
as  to  the  tenant-right  custom  of  Ulster, 
because  he  thought  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  statement  involved  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  compulsory  valuation  of  rent. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SHEE  said,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  entirely  mis- 
taken. The  words  "fair  valuation"  in 
the  recital  of  the  tenant-right  custom  of 
Ulster,  meant  a  valuation  which  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  fair. 

Mb.  NAPIER:  Well,  in  fact  fair.  That 
was  still  a  matter  of  opinion;  but  he  had 
always  been  opposed  to  any  interference 
as  to  the  question  of  rent  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  In  fact,  he  regarded  rent 
as  a  matter  of  contract — a  commercial 
Mr,  Napier 


transaction  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
He  might,  indeed,  appeal  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  himself,  who 
said  that  the  adjustment  of  rent  wad  a 
thing  that  could  not  be  effected  by  compul- 
sory enactment.  Now,  how  did  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  propose  that  the  fair- 
ness of  the  valuation  should  be  decided? 
By  arbitration.  The  landlord  and  tenant 
were  to  appoint  arbitrators,  who  would  of 
course  be  mere  partisans,  receiving  instruc- 
tions from  those  who  appointed  them. 
Well,  if  they  could  not  agree  they  were 
to  appoint  an  umpire,  and,  if  no  decision 
then  took  place,  the  matter  might  be 
brought  before  the  Assistant  Barrister, 
and  either  party  might  require  a  reference 
to  a  jury.  Now,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  county  of  Cork  had  said 
that  such  valuation,  whether  by  arbitra- 
tors or  by  jury,  was  a  delusion.  [Mr.  V, 
Scully  observed  that,  in  the  very  next 
page  of  his  book  to  that  in  which  he  con- 
demned the  system  of  compulsory  arbi- 
tration, he  said  that  the  Custom  of  Ulster 
ought  to  be  legalised.]  He  (Mr.  Napier) 
further  objected  to  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  because  it  presumed  all  the  im- 
provements to  be  the  property  of  the  ten- 
ant. He  (Mr.  Napier)  was  perfectly  wil- 
ling that  the  tenant  should  get  the  value 
for  the  compensating  period,  but  he  could 
not  consent  to  make  the  improvements 
effected  upon  the  soil  the  absolute  and  un- 
qualified property  of  the  tenant.  The 
10th  section  of  the  Bill  provided  that 
tenants  might  serve  notice  of  surrender 
with  a  demand  for  a  reduction  of  rent. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Napier)  thought  he  had 
given  the  full  benefit  to  the  tenant  in 
this  way — that  if  the  landlord  sought 
to  increase  his  rent  by  giving  the  ten- 
ant notice  to  quit,  the  tenant  was  se- 
cured in  possession  at  the  rent  at  which 
he  then  held  if  the  landlord  did  not  pay 
the  sum  awarded  as  compensation.  He 
begged  to  say  plainly  and  honestly  that  ho 
could  not  see  his  way  to  the  adoption  of 
the  principles  of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny;  but  that, 
having  taken  up  principles  which  he  had 
found  already  embodied  in  previous  Bills, 
and  which  had  met  his  own  approval  and 
conviction,  he  had  endeavoured  to  work 
them  out  liberally  towards  the  tenant.  He 
had  anxiously  devoted  himself  to  this  sub- 
ject long  before  he  was  or  expected  to  bo 
connected  with  the  present  Government; 
and  he  appealed  to  Gentlemen   on  both 
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Bides  of  the  House  who  wished  to  see  a 
good  tenant  law,  and  who  wished  to  see 
the  question  speedily  settled  hj  Parliament, 
to  ahandon  all  personal  recriminations — 
which  only  retarded  useful  legislation — and 
join  with  him  in  the  honest  endeavour  to 
secure  a  good  agricultural  code  for  the 
people  of  Ireland.  If  they  did  so,  and  if 
tho  law  when  passed  were  impartially  ad- 
ministered to  all  classes  of  the  community, 
as  he  dotthted  not  it  would  be,  he  should 
not  despair  of  yet  living  to  see  the  day 
when  their  proceedings  would  contribute 
to  the  substantial  good  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  LUCAS  said,  he  quite  agreed  in 
the  spirit  of  the  appeal  which  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  had  made  to  both  sides 
of  the  House  in  his  closing  remarks;  but 
he  must  say,  that  in  making  that  appeal 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
not  done  justice  to  the  remarks  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ennis  (Mr. 
-Fitzgerald)  had  made  in  introducing  the 
subject  that  day  to  the  notice  of  the 
House.  He  (Mr.  Lucas)  did  not  under- 
stand the  remarks  of  that  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  as  having  been  made  in  a 
spirit  of  angry  recrimination  at  all;  neither 
did  he  understand  him  as  having  made  any 
charges  against  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman;  but  what  he  understood  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  say  was 
this — that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
placed  this  question  in  a  peculiar  position, 
which  required  a  distinct  and  explicit  ex- 
planation; and  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  fair- 
ness he  called  for  that  explanation,  which 
he  (Mr.  Lucas)  was  sorry  to  say  had  not 
yet  been  given.  The  question  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  asked  was 
this :  It  had  been  agreed  on  the  appeal  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Serjeant  Shee)  to 
refer  the  four  Bills  which  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  brought  for- 
ward, and  the  Bill  which  came  from  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House,  to  a 
Select  Committee.  It  had  been  under- 
stood that  that  Committee  was  to  be  a  fair 
and  impartial  Committee;  that  it  was  to 
be  perfectly  free  and  unfettered  as  to  the 
conclusions  at  which  they  should  arrive; 
and  that  the  Government  were  also  to  be 
unfettered  as  to  their  power  of  approving 
of  those  conclusions,  if  they  should  find 
them  to  be  reasonable.  But  how  did  the 
matter  stand  now  ?  It  appeared  that  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 


in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  in 
another  place,  had  stated  that  if  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Committee  should  turn  out  to 
be  of  a  certain  complexion — however  it 
might  be  supported  by  evidence  and  rea- 
son— ^that  was  a  conclusion  against  which 
the  Government  was  now  and  would  be  for 
ever  absolutely  pledged.  Now,  this  had 
entirely  altered  the  state  of  the  case;  and 
it  was  important  therefore  to  know  whether 
he  and  others  were  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  such  was  the  fact.  He  wished  to 
know,  then,  from  the  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman  whether  the  inquiry  was 
really  to  be  an  illusory  one,  or  a  bend  fide 
and  satisfactory  inquiry  ?  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  referred  to  a 
resolution  which  many  Members  of  that 
House  had  adopted  at  a  meeting  in  Dublin. 
He  (Mr.  Lucas)  adopted  that  resolution, 
and  was  ready  to  maintain  it.  He  believed 
that  the  principle  of  Mr.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford's Bill  was  absolutely  and  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  permanent  and  satisfactory 
settlement  of  this  question;  but  would  he, 
therefore,  go  into  the  Committee  pledged 
against  inquiry,  determined  not  to  allow 
any  new  light  to  enter  his  mind  on  the 
subject,  and  to  resist  every  evidence  that 
could  be  offered  to  him  ?  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  should  enter  into  the  Committee 
in  no  such  spirit,  but  the  very  opposite; 
and  he  wanted  to  know  if  Government  were 
ready  to  do  the  same  ?  The  reason  why  he 
objected  to  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  might  be  described  in 
one  word.  He,  and  he  believed  those  who 
acted  with  him,  wished  to  have  a  measure 
of  conservation.  In  other  words,  they  de- 
sired to  have  a  liberal  and  conservative  re- 
form, and  they  objected  to  the  Bill  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  because 
they  believed  it  was  a  measure  which,  in 
its  whole  essence  and  character  (excepting 
one  or  two  good  principles  which  lay  at  its 
base  without  producing  any  effect  on  the 
superstructure),  was  not  liberal  and  con- 
servative, but  illiberal  and  revolutionary. 
The  difference  between  a  conservative  and 
a  revolutionary  measure,  according  to  his 
idea,  was  this,  that  the  one  took  into  ac- 
count that  which  already  existed,  and, 
while  cautiously  and  skilfully  pruning  away 
whatever  of  evil  might  be  found  to  attach 
to  it,  endeavoured,  with  equal  caution  and 
skill,  to  develop  to  the  fullest  extent  all 
that  it  contained  of  good — while  the  other 
proceeded  on  the  opposite  principle.  Now, 
he  objected  to  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  because  it  took  no 
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aocount  of  the  past  oiroamsUnew  of  Ire- 
land; because  it  waa  founded  mainly  upon 
abatract  pnnoiples,  and  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce a  new  order  of  things  which  had 
no  basis  in  Irish  habits  or  Irish  society. 
Circumstances  which   might   be  true  in 
England  or  Scotland,   and  which  might 
properly  determine  the  compensating  pe« 
riod,  did  not  exist  in  Ireland,  and  could  not 
be  applied  to  that  country  without  pro- 
duoing  confiscation.     He  had  no  charge  to 
make  against  the  Devon  Commission,  bnt 
the  case  of  the  tenant  had  not  yet  been 
stated  fairly.     The  subject  was  distasteful 
to  the  English  people,  because  they  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  Irish  tenant- 
farmer  was  a  listless,  unimproving  sort  of 
person,  and  they  were  apt  to  imagine  that 
the  best  Landlord  and  Tenant  BUI  that 
could  be  framed  for  Ireland  would  only  be 
labour  thrown  away.     The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  frequently  referred 
hon.  Members  to  a  book  which  had  been 
brought  out  under  his  superintendence, 
and  which  he  adopted  as  his  own.     That 
book  contained  an  assertion  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
for  a  moment.   In  the  Report  of  the  Devon 
Commission,  or  in  the  Digest,  he  forgot 
which,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  a  very 
doubtful  point  whether  the  landlord  laid 
any  portion  of  the  rent  on  the  improve- 
ments of  the  tenant.    But  the  book  which 
was  written  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  went 
further  than  this,  and  converted  the  indi- 
cation of  doubt  into  a  positive  assertion, 
that  very  few  cases  of  the  kind  existed. 
Now,  this  was  an  assertion  which  had  been 
so  notoriously  falsified  by  abundance  of  evi- 
dence, that  he  wondered  any  one  could  be 
so  misled  as  to  put  it  upon   paper.     In 
1780  Arthur  Young  estimated  the  whole 
rental  of  Ireland  as  under  6.000,0002.  ster- 
ling.     What  was  it  now  9   According  to 
the  best  authorities*  it  appeared  that  even 
after  the  famine  it  was  near  12,000,0001. 
[Murmur 9  ofdusent  ]  According  to  the  poor- 
law  valuation  of  I860  it  was  Il,923,459{., 
and  the  actual  rental  would  of  course  be 
greater  than  these  estimates  from  valua^ 
tions.     Well,  whence  did  this  increase  of 
6,000,0002.  arise  ?     It  must  have  arisen 
from  improvements  on  the  land  effected  by 
somebody.     Every  one  admitted  that  the 
landlords  had  not  made  them,  and  there 
could  not  be  a  shadow  of  doubt,  he  thought, 
that  they  had  been  made  by  the  tenants. 
Well,  how  did  the  case  stand  as  regarded 
England?    In  Porter's  ProgruB  of  the 
Mr.  Lucas 


Naium,  a  work  which  was  considered  a 
great  authority  on  statistics*  it  was  stated 
that,  "with  scarcely  any  exception,  the 
revenue  drawn  in  the  form  of  rent  from 
the  ownership  of  the  soil  has  been  at  least 
doubled  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain  since 
1790."    That  was  to  say,  that  the  rental 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  had  increased 
in  precisely  the  same  proportion.     But  he 
begged  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  that  in 
England  the  improvements  on  the  land 
had  been  effected  by  the  combined  exer- 
tion and  enterprise  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
whereas  in  Ireland  they  had  beea  effected 
by  the  unaided,   depressed,  discouraged, 
much-abused,  and   calumniated  tenantry. 
In  Ireland  the  tenant  alone — the  tenant 
whom  it  was  the  fashion  here  to  calumniate 
and  despise>*-[*' No,  no!  "] — ^yes,  it  waa 
the  fashion  of  writers  of  all  shades  of 
opinion  to  calumniate  and  despise  him,  and 
recently,  in  discussion  respecting  this  mea- 
sure, he  had  been  described  as  listless  and 
improvident,  one  whom  no  encouragement 
could  make  to  improve;  and  it  htA  been 
stated  by  important  journals  in  this  conn- 
try  that  there  was  no  danger  that  he  woold 
*' improve  the  landlord  out  of  his  pro- 
perty " — this    calumniated  and  despised 
tenant*  who  lived  in  a  miserable  dweUing* 
because  he  dared  not  live  in  a  better*  lest 
extortion  should  fix  its  fangs  upoQ  him 
more  deeply  if  he  appeared  to  possess  any 
wealth,  and  who  wore  firiese  in  many  in- 
stances because  the  landlord  said,   "No 
tenant  of  mine  shall  wear  broadcloth;" 
the  tenant*  weighted  with  impediment,  and 
subjected  to  difficulties,  had  increased  the 
rental  as  much  as  landlord  and  tenant  co- 
operating had  done  in  England.     Arthur 
Young  estimated  the  rent  of  land  in  Ire- 
land in  1780,  taking  good  and  bad  toge- 
ther, at  6f.  4d.  per  English  acre;  it  was 
difficult,  in  consequence  of  the  famine,  to 
ascertain  the  rent  in  1850,  but  before  the 
famine  M'Culloch  and  others  estimated  the 
average  at  something   like  16s.  or   17s. 
Arthur  Young,  after  very  oareful  calcula- 
tion and  inouiry,  estimated  the  produce  of 
oat  and  barley  land  in  1780  at  28}  bushels 
per  English  acre;  the  accurate  returns  of 
Captain   Laroom  for    1850  showed  38 j 
bushels  for  oats,  and  for  barley  39^.    This 
enormous  increase,  which  was  due  almost 
exclusively  to  the  industry,  enterprise,  and 
thrift  of  the  much-calumniated  Irish  tenant- 
farmer,  made  the  state  of  the  crops  bear 
comparison  with  those  in  England.  M*Cul- 
loch  gave  the  produce  in  England  in  1841 
at  36  bushels  per  acre  for  oats,  and  32 
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for  barley;  the  work  entitled  BriHik  Htu^ 
handry  put  oats  at  32  boBfaels,  and  barlej 
at  36;  Mr.  Caird,  tbe  Times  Commis- 
•ioiier»  the  latest  writer  on  the  subject,  put 
the  produce  higher;  but  though,  according 
to  him,  it  was  greater  in  oats,  it  was  less 
in  barley  than  in  Ireland:  taking  the  three 
authorities,  the  average  to  be  derired  from 
them  was  37^  bushels  of  oats,  and  35^^ 
of  barley  per  acre,  both  being  below  the 
amount  of  produce  per  acre  in  Ireland. 
It  was  thought  here  that  the  Irish  farn\|er 
knew  nothing  about  green  crops;  but  Cap- 
tain Lareom's  statistics,  compared  with 
those  of  England,  showed  that  the  propor- 
tion of  green  crops  to  grain  was  as  great  in 
Ireland  as  in  England.  M'Cidloch  stated 
the  number  of  acres  in  England  under 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  beans,  and  peas  in 
1841  at  7,700,000— Mr.  Caird,  in  1861, 
at  7,9^2,500;  the  number  of  acres  under 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  other  green  crops 
was  stated  by  the  former  at  1,200,000,  and 
by  the  latter  at  3,416,750.  In  Ireland, 
according  to  Captain  Larcom,  in  1850, 
there  were  3,149,556  acres  under  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  here,  rye,  beans,  and  peas, 
and  1,317,572  acres  under  turnips,  man- 
golds, potatoes,  and  other  green  crops. 
To  take  another  point;  his  object  being, 
as  the  black  and  bad  side  of  the  agricd- 
tural  system  in  Ireland  had  been  generally 
presented  to  the  British  public,  to  show 
that  there  was  a  good  side  to  bo  encouraged 
and  developed,  lest  Parliament  should 
legislate  in  ignorance  of  it,  and  be  destroy- 
ing that  which  was  not  merely  valuable 
but  invaluable.  A  Committee  of  that 
House  which  sat  in  1830  on  the  state  of 
the  Irish  poor  took  evidence  which  showed 
that  very  considerable  improvement  had 
then  recently  taken  place  in  farming,  and 
particularly  in  farming  implements — 
ploughs,  harrows,  &c. — everything  that 
spoke  of  an  active,  industrious,  improving 
class,  a  class  ready  to  improve,  though  with 
the  prospect  of  being  deprived  of  the  fruits 
of  their  industry;  a  class  whose  good  qual- 
ities the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
should  recognise  and  encourage,  and  not 
treat  them  as  a  class  out  of  whom  very 
little  good  was  to  be  got,  and  from  whose 
hands  the  power  of  improvement  and  the 
machinery  which  was  to  give  the  reward 
for  it  should  be  taken,  to  be  placed  in  the 
bands  of  the  landlords,  who  as  a  class  had 
made  no  improvements  and  done  nothing, 
and  to  whom  if  it  had  been  left  the  land 
would  have  been  as  barren  now  as  200 
years  ago.     One  of  the  witnesses,  a  large 


land  agent,  said,  '*  I  think  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland  has  been  more  rapid  than 
any  improvement  I  ever  saw  in  England  in 
any  large  tract  <tf  country."  He  was 
speaking  of  a  term  of  ten  or  fifteen  years; 
and  supposing  that  there  was  some  exag- 
geration, still  there  must  have  been  great 
improvement  He  (Mr.  Lucas)  had  in- 
quired a  little  into  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  in  some  distncts  in  regard  to 
agricultural  implements,  because  progress 
in  this  respect  would  show  that  the  tenant 
was  anxious  to  improve,  and  was  in  himself 
a  machinery  of  improvement  which  it  would 
be  well  not  to  disregard.  To  take  an  in- 
stance—Calhin,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny :  some  thirty  years  ago  the  agri- 
cultural implements  in  use  were  of  the 
very  rudest  description.  There  was  the 
old  common  wooden  plough,  which  was 
superseded  by  the  Scotch  wooden  plough, 
and  that  again  by  the  iron  plough,  now 
become  universal.  An  old  man,  still 
resident  in  Callan,  about  twenty-six  years 
ago  made  the  first  iron  plough  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Since  then  he  had 
made  about  870,  another  blacksmith 
700,  another  36,  besides  iron  harrows 
and  other  agricultural  implements.  He 
(Mr.  Lucas)  was  not  pretending  that  Irish 
agriculture  was  on  a  level  with  English; 
but  he  wished  to  show  that  the  Irish  tenant- 
farmers  had  made  every  effort  which  they 
had  the  means  of  making,  and  very  much 
more  than  they  had  any  encouragement  in 
making,  and  that  if  we  did  not  disturb  the 
existing  system  of  improvement  which  had 
been  but  momentarily  disarranged  by  the 
famine,  and  if  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  would  but  let 
them  call  that  which  was  their  property 
their  own,  and  allow  them  that  security 
and  encouragement,  there  was  an  immense 
and  magnificient  machinery  of  improvement 
at  work  upon  the  soil,  and  that  to  interpose 
obstructions  and  restrictions,  thinking  to 
take  improvement  out  of  tbe  hands  of  the 
tenant  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
landlord,  would  be  doing  an  unmitigated 
evil.  He  had  made  inquiries  with  respect 
to  particular  counties  in  detail.  He  had 
had  the  means  of  making  them  best  in 
Kilkenny.  He  had  been  enabled  to  obtain 
Mr.  Griffith's  last  valuation  of  several 
baronies,  separating  the  value  of  the  land 
from  that  of  the  buildings.  He  found 
there  a  large  estate,  the  buildings  upon 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Griffith's  valuation 
(which  was  much  below  the  actual  cost  and 
value),  were  of  the  annual  value  of  2,178{. ; 
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and'  how  much  of  them  had  heen  erected 
by  the  landlord  ?  Just  three  houses,  the 
value  of  which  was  something  less  than  the 
odd  1782.,  and  buildings  worth  2,000^. 
a  year  had  been  added  to  that  estate 
exclusively  by  the  tenants.  He  had  found 
the  same  thing  in  other  baronies.  The 
annual  value  of  the  land  in  four  baronies 
in  that  county,  excluding  the  city  of 
Kilkenny,  was  given  at  132,1242.;  and  of 
the  buildings,  23,9862.:  taking  the  rest  of 
the  county  and  dividing  the  vidue  between 
land  and  houses  in  this  proportion  (exclud- 
ing the  city),  the  value  of  the  land  would 
be  nearly  300,0002.,  and  of  the  buildings, 
53,0002.  He  had  inquired  what  proportion 
of  the  annual  value  of  the  land  itself,  as 
distinct  from  the  buildings,  had  been 
created  by  improvements  made  by  the 
tenants  ;  and,  after  comparing  the  answers 
he  had  obtained,  his  conclusion  was,  that 
in  that  county  the  value  of  the  land  had 
been  doubled  since  1780,  the  period  when 
Arthur  Young  wrote,  by  the  tenants — that 
half  its  present  annual  value  had  been 
created  by  them,  and  all  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  buildings.  Such  an 
immense  amount  of  property  called  for 
great  caution  in  dealing  with  it.  As  these 
buildings  were  estimated  very  much  under 
their  real  value,  the  annual  estimate  might 
be  taken  at  thirty  years*  purchase;  and, 
taking  the  tenants'  share  of  the  land  at 
twenty  years'  purchase,  you  had  iu  the 
county  of  Kilkenny  property  created  by 
the  tenants  to  an  enormous  amount — 
no  less  than  3,000,0002.  in  land,  and 
1,500,0002.  in  buildings.  To  come  now  to 
the  proposition  about  compensating  periods, 
the  principle  of  compensating  periods  ap- 
plied to  Ireland  as  to  England.  A  man 
in  England  who  got  a  building  lease  of  a 
plot  of  ground  paid,  say  102.  a  year,  for  so 
many  feet  of  frontage  and  depth,  and  upon 
that  he  built  a  house  which  he  could  let 
during  the  term  of  his  lease  for,  say  402. 
or  502.  a  year.  The  possession  of  a  house 
during  a  long  building  lease  would  enable 
the  owner  to  get  sufficient  rent,  not  only  to 
cover  the  interest  of  his  capital,  but  also 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  create  a  fund 
sufficient  to  replace  the  capital  he  had 
expended  after  a  given  number  of  years. 
He  had  two  things,  therefore,  to  depend 
upon — first,  the  contract  under  which  he 
held  the  property  that  produced  the  rent, 
and  which  was  a  security  that  all  the 
powers  on  the  face  of  the  earth  could  not 
touch  ;  and,  secondly,  the  ability  which 
that  contract  gave  him  to  secure  the  re- 
Mr.  Lncas 


placement  of  his  capital.  Now,  was  that 
the  case  in  Ireland  ?  It  was  said  that  the 
Irish  tenant  was  left  in  possession  of  his 
improvements,  and  that  if  he  was  so  left  a 
certain  time,  that  was  in  itself  a  compensa- 
tion. But  lie  said  in  Ireland  the  landlord 
was  the  person  in  possession*  and  not  the 
man  whose  capital  and  industry  had  made 
the  improvements.  The  possession  belong- 
ed to  the  landlord,  who  took  out  by  a  rack- 
rent  not  merely  the  natural  value  of  the 
soil  unimproved,  but  also  the  worth  of 
every  improvement  the  tenant  made.  At 
the  end  of  the  period,  when  the  industrious 
improving  tenant  had  lived  like  a  serf, 
sometimes  like  a  pig,  and  with  a  pig,  in 
something  little  better  than  a  sty»  had 
lived  hardly,  not  eating  meat  more  than 
eight  or  ten  times  in  a  year,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  turn 
round  upon  the  man  who  had  been  robbed 
of  everything,  and  from  whom  the  landlord 
had  exacted  year  by  year,  not  merely  a 
high  rent  for  the  land  in  its  natural  state, 
but  every  farthing  he  could  for  the  very 
improvements  he  had  made  upon  it,  and  the 
man  was  to  be  told  that  the  privilege  of 
having  been  robbed  for  seven,  fourteen  or 
twenty-one  years  was  compensation  for  his 
improvements.  ["No,  no!"]  Some  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  think  the  picture  too 
highly  coloured.  What  said  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Commissioners  in  their 
Report  of  May,  1851?  Speaking  of  Clare, 
Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Mayo,  they 
said — 

"In  these  ooonties  the  rents  reserved  are 
generally  so  disproportional  to  the  value  as  to 
afford  no  true  measure  of  the  income  derivable 
out  of  the  lands."  And,  again,  "As  to  the  rates 
of  purchase  generally,  it  is  £illacious  to  estimate 
the  number  of  years  from  the  published  rentals, 
which  usually  represent  the  rents  of  1845  and 
previous  years,  and  which  in  many  instances  were 
even  then  excessive,  and  fax  beyond  any  sums  that 
could  possibly  be  collected  from  the  tenants." 

Far  beyond  what  could  ''possibly  be  col- 
lected,*' even  taking  into  account  the 
increased  productiveness  of  the  soil  created 
by  the  tenants.  He  (Mr.  Lucas)  had 
inquired  about  the  rental  of  land  in  other 
counties  than  Kilkenny,  and  the  answer 
he  got  was,  that  even  with  good  landlords, 
in  whole  dbtricts  of  Ireland,  where  very 
considerable  improvements  had  been  made, 
the  custom  was  to  put  an  impossible  rent 
upon  the  tenant.  [*'No,  no!"]  He  was 
not  saying  it  was  universal;  there  might 
be  many  exceptions  ;  but  he  was  speaking 
of  particular  districts,  large  districts, 
which  would  be  affected  bv^is  BilU    He 
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had  ia  his  mind  a  landlord  whose  general 
character  he  respected,  in  intention  an  ex- 
tremely good  landlord,  vho,  he  was  told, 
in  common  with  his  whole  class  in  the  dis- 
trict, put  impossible  rents  upon  his  tenants 
as  a  system.  The  difference  between  good 
and  bad  landlords  was,  that  the  good  land- 
lord did  not  actually  attempt  to  enforce  the 
rent,  but  left  it  hanging  over  the  tenant; 
while  the  bad  landlord  did  so  attempt,  at 
least  if  he  had  a  motive,  as,  for  instance, 
when  an  election  occurred.  If  from  any 
cause  the  tenant  did  not  conduct  himself 
as  the  servile  tool  of  the  landlord,  the  ar- 
rear  of  this  impossible  rent  was  demanded 
— a  matter  which  (the  subject  of  arrears) 
was  to  be  dealt  with  by  this  Bill,  he  was 
glad  to  see,  to  a  certain  extent.  What 
could  you  make  of  a  "  compensating  pe- 
riod*' under  such  conditions?  He  (Mr. 
Lucas)  had  made  inquiries  with  respect  to 
various  estates  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 
In  regard  to  one  property,  he  had  an  ac- 
count of  thirty-one  tenants  upon  seven 
townlands,  where  the  landlord  was  toler- 
ably popular,  and  the  estate  really  well  man- 
aged; the  land  was  not  peculiarly  fertile,  it 
was  mountain  land.  The  rent  for  the  whole 
seven  townlands  before  1790  was,  as  far 
as  he  could  ascertain,  about  3202.,  and  he 
believed  that  was  very  nearly  the  fact; 
that  was  about  85.  8d.  per  Irish  acre.  The 
highest  rent  during  the  war  was  8462.,  or 
22f.  lOd.  per  Irish  acre.  The  rent  now 
was  6752.,  or  ISs,  3d.  per  Irish  acre. 
Such  had  been  the  increase  since  1790, 
where  no  improvement  whatever  had  been 
made  by  the  landlord.  The  tenants  them- 
selves had  made  all  these  improvements, 
and  they  were  paying  now  ISs,  3d,  upon 
their  own  improvements.  What  did  they 
consist  of  ?  Nineteen  of  those  tenants  had 
built  slated  houses,  several  of  them  two 
stories  high;  sixteen  had  drained  with  stone 
drains  240  English  acres,  or  one-fifth  of 
the  whole;  twenty-three  of  them,  or  their 
predecessors,  had  reclaimed  from  bog  or 
rock  at  least  500  English  acres.  The 
buildings  were  valued  at  1272.,  and  this 
must  have  cost  the  tenants  at  least  4,0002. 
[Lord  Naas  :  What  is  the  name  of  the 
townland  ?  ]  He  would  have  no  objection 
to  name  the  townland,  if  the  noble  Lord 
would  promise  him  a  fair  and  searching 
investigation  into  the  whole  matter,  but 
not  otherwise.  To  mention  the  name  of 
the  tenants  might  do  them  an  injury;  but 
he  challenged  the  noble  Lord  to  investigate 
the  case,  and  put  him  in  a  position  to  prove 
the  accuracy  of  his  statements.    If  these 


improvements  had  been  made  in  England, 
it  would  have  been  said  that  the  tenants 
had  acted  yery  well  towards  the  land. 
Now,  if  the  tenants,  ever  since  1790,  had 
been  putting  that  money  in  their  pockets, 
he  would  have  agreed  in  saying  that  they 
had  replaced  their  capital,  and  that  the 
case  of  the  landlord  had  been  made  much 
stronger,  that  of  the  tenant  much  weaker. 
But  it  was  absurd  to  say,  that  in  Ireland 
the  tenant  had  property  in  his  improve- 
ments, so  long  as  he  continued  to  pay  rack- 
rent.  Indeed,  to  seize  upon  improvements 
made  during  the  course  of  many  years, 
through  all  which  the  tenant  was  subject 
to  a  rack-rent,  was  nothing  more  than 
confiscation.  The  best  test  of  the  rack- 
rent  system  was  to  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance that  in  cases  where  tenants  had 
emigrated  to  America,  the  landlords  had 
afterwards  been  obliged  to  let  their  farms* 
with  all  the  improvements,  to  persons  who 
paid  a  less  rent  than  their  predecessors^ 
the  improving  tenants.  The  result  as 
regarded  tenants  in  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  he  had  alluded  was  summed 
up  in  the  following  words  by  his  informant : 
"  Notwithstanding  the  visible  improve- 
ments of  the  tenantry,  they  were  never  so 
poor  as  they  are  now;  they  are  now  worse 
off  than  their  fathers  were  who  followed 
the  old  common  plough. "  He  (Mr.  Lucas) 
had  particulars  of  several  other  estates, 
but  he  would  bring  before  the  House  only 
one  more  case  in  which  the  tenant  had 
been  deprived  of  a  return  for  his  improve- 
ments. There  was  a  town  in  Ireland  near 
which  was  some  common  land,  which  was 
described  fifty  years  ago  as  the  receptacle 
of  all  the  bad  characters  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Since  then  the  land  had  been  im- 
proved by  tenants  settling  and  appropria- 
ting patches  of  it,  from  two  to  ten  acres  in 
extent.  One  of  these  tenants,  who  had 
got  a  patch  of  about  6^  acres,  half  of 
which  was  at  first  under  water,  and  the 
remainder  uncultivated,  sold  it,  in  1846, 
for  1432.  This  tenant  also  held  under  a 
neighbouring  landlord  five  acres  of  ground, 
at  a  rent  of  22.  10<.  an  acre,  which  was 
valued,  under  the  poor-law  valuation,  at 
12.  an  acre.  Several  years  ago  it  was 
proposed  to  run  a  canal  through  this  land, 
and  the  opposition  of  the  tenant  to  this 
scheme  was  removed  by  an  offer  of  the 
landlord  to  reduce  his  rent  by  a  sum  of  32. 
The  landlord's  promise  was  a  verbal  one, 
and  was  kept  for  some  years;  but  a  new 
agent  becoming  manager  of  the  estate,  the 
promise  was  broken,  and  the  original  rent 
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exacted  from  the  tenant.  The  tenant  did 
not  succumb  to  his  difficulties;  but  as  the 
canal  had  not  been  completed,  he  set  to 
work,  and  after  many  years'  labour  he 
filled  up  the  excavations  which  had  been 
made  for  the  canal,  and  by  that  means  re- 
claimed an  acre  and  fire  perches  of  land. 
Notwithstanding  his  exertions,  no  abate- 
ment was  made  in  his  rent,  and  he  was  at 
length  turned  out  without  one  penny  of 
compensation.  The  tenant  who  now  occu- 
pied the  same  land,  with  all  the  improve- 
ments,  held  it  at  a  rent  of  II.  10<.  an 
acre.  That  was  really  not  an  unfair  sam- 
ple of  the  treatment  of  the  tenants  on  that 
estate  by  their  landlords.  The  tenant  who 
had  been  improving  and  paying  at  a  rack- 
rent  emigrated  perhaps,  or  was  remoyed 
in  favour  of  an  incoming  tenant  at  a  less 
rent.  He  believed  that  the  shortest  period 
of  compensation  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  allowed  under  his  Bill 
was  seven  years  for  drainage;  but  that 
would  take  them  back  to  1845;  the 
seven  years  of  compensation  which  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  gave 
them  included  the  seven  years  of  famine. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
rested  his  measure  entirely  on  the  simi- 
larity between  the  state  of  capital  in  Eng- 
land  and  Scotland  and  in  Ireland;  but 
there  was  in  fact  no  similarity  under  heaven 
between  the  two  cases,  and  no  rule  oould 
bo  laid  down  for  Ireland  from  the  state  of 
capital  in  England  and  Scotland.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  Ulster  tenant- 
right,  he  must  say  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Kilkenny  relating  to  that  subject,  de- 
pended not  so  much  upon  the  recital  as 
upon  the  enacting  part  of  the  Bill.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  said,  that  he  differed  from  their 
definition  of  what  the  Ulster  tenant-right 
was.  He  (Mr.  Lucas)  did  not  care  if  that 
definition  were  struck  out  of  the  recital  of 
their  Bill,  for  it  did  not  touch  their  case. 
What  they  said  was,  that  if  there  was  a 
custom  in  the  north  of  Ireland  which  gave 
the  tenant  anything  over  and  above  the 
value  of  his  improvement  in  the  land,  he 
should  have  the  advantage  of  that  custom, 
varying,  as  it  might,  on  different  estates 
and  in  different  districts.  The  same  state 
of  things  existed  in  England,  and  it  was 
a  well-known  fact,  that  in  this  country 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a 
local  custom  by  evidence  adapted  to  each 
locality.  The  Ulster  tenant-right  must  be 
treated  in  the  aama  manner  as  a  custom 
Mr.  Lucas 


which  varied  in  different  localitiefl,  and  re- 
quired to  be  established  in  each  locality  by 
special  evidence.  Here  was  a  custom  by 
which  millions  of  property  had  been  created. 
Let  it  be  made  a  fair  subject  of  investiga- 
tion what  the  custom  was,  what  was  its 
value,  and  what  its  right,  and  let  the  tenant 
be  told  that  he  must  establish  his  case  by 
proper  evidence  before  he  should  get  one 
shilling  from  the  pocket  of  the  landlord. 
He  (Mr.  Lucas)  would  feel  extremely  in- 
debted to  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen* 
tleman  if,  the  Ulster  men  could  get  a  satis- 
factory Bill  to  secure  their  improvements, 
and  he  thought  they  would  be  glad  that 
their  part  of  the  case  should  not- be  omit- 
ted from  the  discussion.  ,  Give  them  com- 
pensation which  would  be  really  oompensa- 
tion,  give  them  a  retrospective  measure 
which  would  be  really  retrospective,  for  aU 
the  Bills  previously  introduced  on  this  sub- 
ject had  been  bad,  because  the^ase  of  the 
tenant  had  not  been  kept  in  view;  and  as 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  by 
the  retrospective  clause  of  his  Bill,  abolish- 
ed all  adequate  compensation  for  past  im- 
provements, so  by  his  prospective  clause  he 
would  render  it  impossible  for  improvements 
to  be  carried  on  in  future,  for  no  tenant 
would  improve  under  the  system  proposed 
hj  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
For  the  last  fifty  years  it  had  been  al- 
ways said,  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
were  beginning  to  make  improvements; 
but  by  some  extraordinary  fatality,  they 
had  never  yet  arrived  at  any  result.  They 
had  always  made  great  professions;  but 
they  had  never  said  a  word^of  the  constant, 
persevering,  unobtrusive  improvements  af- 
fected by  their  tenantry,  to  which  he  (Mr. 
Lucas)  had  alluded  that  day.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  had  produced  a  Bill,  which  was 
based  on  complete  and  undeniable  igno- 
rance of  every  fact  of  the  case  which  bore 
upon  the  subject.  He  (Mr.  Lucas)  stated 
this  as  a  fact,  and  not  with  any  view  of 
giving  offence  to  the  right  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman.  They  must  choose  between 
compensation  periods  and  the  admission  of 
an  absolute  property  by  the  tenant  in  his 
improvements.  They  had  no  alternative, 
there  was  a  debt  which  must  be  paid,  and 
as  it  could  not  be  paid  by  compensation 
periods,  they  must  pay  it  by  giving  the 
tenant  an  absolute  property  in  his  improve- 
ments. He  would  beg  leave  most  ear- 
nestly and  unaffectedly  to  suggest  to  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  that  he  should  employ  the  time 
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during  the  reoess,  before  tliis  Bill  went 
before  a  Beleot  Committee,  in  maturely 
and  aniiouilj  considering  the  question  of 
compensation  periods,  and  if  he  would  do 
so  tner  might  go  into  Committee  with 
some  chance  of  good  results,  which  other- 
wise they  oonld  have  no  hope  of  arriring  at. 
He  (Mr.  Lucas)  would  put  into  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  hands  all 
the  eridence  that  he  could  collect,  in  order 
that  the  subject  might  be  fairly  and  fully 
investigated,  and  as  he  and  his  friends 
would  be  ready  to  receive  all  the  conviction 
which  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man could  bestow  upon  them,  so  they  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  enter  into  the 
Committee  with  the  same  feeling,  and  that 
be  would  give  them  credit  for  not  wishing 
in  any  way  to  violate  the  rights  of  nro- 
peKy,  as  they  were  willing  to  give  him 
credit  for  not  desiring  to  confiscate  the 
rights  of  the  tenant.  They  came  there 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  fresh  security 
to  property,  and  were  all  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  confiscation.  If  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  desired  to 
raise  an  everlasting  and  enduring  monu- 
ment to  his  name,  if  he  possessed  the 
honourable  ambition  of  settling  this  ques« 
tion  permanently  in  Ireland,  and  breaking 
up  the  bloody  feuds  and  discords  which, 
through  this  question,  had  defaced  that 
beautifttl  country,  they  were  prepared  to 
enable  him  to  write  his  name  as  the  author 
of  that  settlement,  which  he  (Mr.  Lucas) 
believed  would  hereafter  prove  the  source 
of  a  greater  benefit  to  Ireland  than  had 
ever  been  conferred  upon  her  before. 

Mr.  H.  DRUMMOND  said,  that  tho 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  made  a  very  important  speech,  and 
one  filled  with  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive details.  But  he  did  not  exactly  know 
what  was  the  immediate  object  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  wished  to  attain.  As  far 
as  he  could  understand,  it  would  appear 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  wished  for  a  Se- 
lect Committee  to  inquire  into  the  entire 
condition  of  the  tenants  in  Ireland;  but  he 
(Mr.  Drummond)  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  if  they  were  to  take  no  step  in 
that  matter  until  after  such  a  Committee 
should  have  concluded  its  labours,  they 
could  make  no  attempt,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  Session,  to  amend  the  laws 
whieh  regulated  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  Ireland.  He  believed,  too, 
Aat  such  an  arrangement  would  be  wholly 
For  his  own  part  he  was 


ready  to  admit  everything  which  had  been 
said  both  with  respect  to  Irish  landlords 
and  Irish  tenants  by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
He  admitted  that  they  had  then  before 
them  the  complaints  of  a  very  largo  body 
of  much-mjured  men.     It  appeared  from 
a  statement  made  the  other  evening,  that 
the  number  of  tenants  in  Ireland  holding 
portions  of  land  under  thirty  acres  amount- 
ed to  430,000;  and  he  would  grant  that  all 
that  was  on  their  holdings  was  of  their 
own  creation,  and  that  they  ought  in  some 
way  or  other  to  be  secured  in  its  posses- 
sion.    But  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  there  was  in  the  condition  of  land- 
lords and  tenants  in  Ireland  which  made 
their  relations  different  from  those  of  land- 
lords and  tenants  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  which  rendered  it  impossible 
that  they  could  make  just  arrangements 
among  Uiemselves.     If  that  were  a  Bill 
for  regulating  the  relations  of  landlords 
and  tenants  in  England,  he  should  give  it 
his  most  unequivocal  opposition.     §ut  if 
Irish  landlords  were  unlike  all  English, 
Scotch,  Dutch,  French,  and  Chinese  land- 
lords, which  it  seemed  they  were,  they 
must  really  take  the  consequences  of  their 
own  acts.     There  was  a  proverb,  that  as 
you  made  your  bed  so  you  must  lie,  and 
as  they  had  got  themselves  into  this  diffi- 
culty, he  thought  that  they  could  not  come 
with  a  good  grace  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  get  them  out  of  it.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Lucas)  had  spoken 
of  what  he  called  "revolutionary  prin- 
ciple;" but  he  (Mr.  Drummond)  thought 
that  that  principle  was  equally  apparent 
in  this  Bill  and  in  the  Bill  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland.     According  to  tho 
law  of  England,  whatever  fixtures  were 
on  the  land  belonged  to  the  landlord;  but 
the  **  revolutionary  principle  **  which  these 
Bills  would  carry  out  assertod  that  they 
belonged  not  to  the  landlord,  but  to  the 
tenant.     If  Ireland   was  an  exceptional 
case,  then  he  maintained  there  ought  to  be 
an  exceptional  law  and  exceptional  machi- 
nery which   should    cease  together  with 
the  erils  which  had  rendered  them  neces- 
sary.    He  bad  always  said  that  they  ought 
to  leave  out  the  word  Iieland  in  Acts  of 
Parliament,  and  that  every  Act  should 
equally  apply  to  Ireland  and  England.    He 
hoped  that  English  Gentlemon  would  set 
their  minds  to  see  that  justice  was  done  in 
this  case,  and  that  a  remedy  should  be 
found  for  the  evil  before  they  came  out  of 
Committee.  He  trusted  that  they  would  not 
be  deterred  fifom  doing  their  duty  \ 
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fear  or  threats,  for  if  the  best  Bill  in  the 
world  were  drawn  up,  it  would,  doubtless,  be 
described  as  Draconian  legislation,  and  in- 
tended to  exterminate  the  Celtic  hordes,  to 
make  room  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  Ireland. 
The  state  of  the  law  between  landlord  and 
tenant  was  such  that  it  appeared  to  him 
that  something  must  soon  be  done  to  place 
matters  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Meath  (Mr.  Lucas)  had  told  them  that  a 
period  of  seven  years  would  be  insufficient 
to  afford  the  tenant  in  Ireland  an  oppor- 
tunity of  compensating  himself  for  his  im- 
provements. But  he  (Mr.  Drummond)  had 
seen  cases  in  which  parties  had  been  re- 
paid in  two  years  for  their  outlay  in  drain- 
age works.  He  admitted,  however,  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  down  upon 
that  subject  any  general  rule  which  would 
be  fully  applicable  to  all  cases.  Ho  should 
be  anxious  to  see  some  cheap  machinery 
established  by  which  the  poor  man  could 
obtain  ready  and  easy  justice  in  any  mis- 
understandings between  him  and  his  land- 
lord. Ho  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
Committee  would  enter  on  their  labours 
with  a  determination  to  arrive  at  some 
practical  conclusion  upon  that  subject,  and 
that  they  would  not  suspend  their  judgment 
until  they  thought  they  could  realise  the 
vain  expectation  of  pleasing  all  the  differ- 
ent parties  whose  interests  were  involved 
in  the  case. 

Sir  JOHN  SHELLEY  said,  he  thought 
it  was  important  that  Gentlemen  connected 
with  Ireland  should  know  that  the  Eng- 
lish Members  were  prepared  to  enter  into 
the  proposed  inquiry  with  unprejudiced 
minds.  They  would  recollect  that  there 
were  two  sides  to  the  question;  and  while 
they  would  be  anxious  to  give  to  tenants  a 
fair  compensation  for  their  improvements, 
they  would  take  care  to  do  no  injustice  to 
landlords.  It  appeared  to  him  that  that 
discussion  was  in  a  great  measure  an  un- 
necessary one,  as  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  fairness 
agreed  to  refer  to  the  same  Select  Com- 
mittee the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr. 
Serjeant  Shoe)  and  the  Bills  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  compensation,  it  would  no 
doubt  be  necessary  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  time  which  the  tenant  might  have 
had  for  obtaining  compensation  for  himself. 
In  his  own  case»  he  had  found  that  he  had 
usually  repaid  himself  in  four  or  five  years 
Mr.  JET.  Drummond 


for  his  outlay  in  works  of  drainage;  and 
unless  there  were  something  very  peculiar 
in  the  case  of  Ireland,  he  did  not  see  how 
those  Gentlemen  who  represented  the  ten- 
ant interest  in  that  country  could  complain 
of  the  compensating  period  of  seven  years 
being  too  little.  He  was  anxious  to  see  a 
fair  tenant-right  established  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  Ireland;  but,  in  advocating 
tenant-right,  he  did  not  mean  to  advocate 
a  confiscation  of  property. 

Lord  NAAS  said,  he  should  have  been 
perfectly  content  to  have  left  the  subject 
in  dispute  on  that  occasion  in  the  hands  of 
the  House,  after  the  able  and  lucid  state- 
ment of  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland.  His 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  gone 
through  the  details  of  the  Bills  proposed 
by  the  Government,  and  of  the  Bill  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Serjeant  Shee),  and  had 
completely  proved,  as  he  (Lord  Naas) 
thought  that  those  two  Bills  were  antag- 
onistic and  incompatible,  and  that  they 
could  not  possibly  both  be  passed  at  the 
same  time  into  law.  After  what  had  occur- 
red, it  had  become  necessary  that  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  should  have  stated 
positively  and  decidedly  his  opinions  upon 
that  point.  His  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment had  agreed  the  other  evening 
that  the  two  Bills  should  be  referred  to  the 
same  Select  Committee ;  and  be  (Lord 
Naas)  did  not  disapprove  of  that  arrange* 
ment.  He  believed  that  the  Bills,  although 
antagonistic  in  principle,  might  be  dis- 
cussed with  advantage  by  a  Committee  of 
that  House  impartially  selected.  He  should 
feel  confidence  in  such  a  Committee,  and 
he  should  look  forward  to  its  inquiries 
without  dread,  because  he  believed  that  its 
decision  must  only  tend  to  confirm  the 
course  which  had  already  been  taken  on 
repeated  occasions  by  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bill  which  had  been  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford.  The 
present  Government  had  felt  it  their  duty 
to  pursue  that  course  in  the  last  Session, 
when  they  had  moved  the  rejection  of  the 
measure  on  the  second  reading.  Their 
objections,  not  only  to  the  extreme  danger 
of  the  principle,  but  also  to  the  details  of 
that  Bill,  remained  perfectly  unchanged. 
He  had  in  the  last  Session  stated  those 
objections  as  fully  and  as  frankly  as  ho 
had  been  able,  and  he,  therefore,  did  not 
at  that  moment  feel  it  necessary  to  repeat 
them.     The  hon.  Gentleman /the  Member 
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for  Meath  (Mr.  Lucas)  seemed  to  insinuate 
that  the  course  taken  hj  the  GoTernment 
on  the  Buhject  was  not  a  fair  one,  because 
those  Members  of  the  Government  who 
had  opposed  the  Bill  last  year  would  go 
into  the  Committee  with  prejudiced  minds 
and  with  their  opinions  unchanged.  But 
he  (Lord  Naas)  believed  that  every  member 
of  the  Committee  would  enter  on  the  in- 
quiry with  decided  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject, for  that  was  no  new  question,  but  one 
on  which  almost  every  Member  of  that 
House  must  already  have  made  up  his 
mind.  He  repeated  that  he  should  have 
been  quite  willing  to  have  left  the  merits 
of  the  two  Bills  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  after  the  statement  of  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend;  but  many  of  the 
remarks  which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  were  of  so  novel  and 
extraordinary  a  character  that  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
noticing  them.  He  should  really  feel  sorry 
that  the  claims  of  the  tenant-farmers  in 
Ireland  were  to  rest  on  the  statements 
which  had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
roan;  for  he  believed  that  never  in  that 
House  had  statements  been  made  which 
would  lead  an  unbiassed  mind  to  arrive  at 
more  incorrect  conclusions  with  respect  to 
the  real  state  of  the  land  question  in  Ire- 
land. He  believed  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  en- 
tirely mistaken  the  real  state  of  that  ques- 
tion; and  with  his  allegations,  as  a  whole, 
he  (Lord  Naas)  entirely  disagreed.  The 
first  part  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  devoted  to  an  elaborate  argument 
to  show  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  im- 
proving. On  that  point  he  was  happy  to 
say  that  he  was  entirely  of  the  same  opin- 
ion as  the  hon.  Gentleman.  From  all  he 
had  heard  and  seen,  he  had  come  decidedly 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  darkest  hours  in 
the  history  of  Ireland  were  past,  and  that 
there  was  taking  place  in  that  country, 
not  merely  a  gradual  improvement,  but  a 
great  and  a  rapid  improvement  was  spread- 
ing over  the  land.  He  saw  proofs  of  that 
gratifying  change  on  all  sides — he  saw 
proofs  of  it  in  the  diminution  of  the  poor- 
rates,  in  the  better  prices  obtained  at  pre- 
sent for  agricultural  produce,  in  the  de- 
crease of  crime,  in  the  wholesome  system 
of  emigration  at  present  going  on.  [Cries 
of  "  Oh,  oh !  "]  Yes;  he  called  it  a  whole- 
some  system  of  emigration;  and  however 
much  they  might  all  regret  the  calamities 
in  which  the  **  exodus"  had  its  rise,  they 
should  not  forget  that  the  people  were  aU 
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going  to  lands  where  their  condition  would 
be  greatly  improved — that  they  were  leav- 
ing misery  and  wretchedness  behind  them, 
and  were  passing  to  wealth  and  plenty — 
that  they  were  leaving  potatoes  and  salt 
and  water  for  bread  and  beef  and  beer — 
that  they  were  leaving  an  old  country 
where  they  had  to  pay  rent  for  land,  for  a 
new  country  presenting  a  boundless  field 
for  their  enterprise;  and,  above  all,  that 
they  were  leaving  habits  of  indolence  for 
habits  of  industry.  He  believed  that  there 
was  hardly  one  of  the  emigrants  who  had 
not  greatly  improved  his  condition  by  his 
change  of  country.  While,  therefore,  he 
regretted  that  so  large  a  number  of  people 
should  have  felt  it  necessary  to  leave  their 
native  homes,  he  could  not  but  rejoice  at 
the  immense  increase  of  comfort  which 
awaited  them  in  other  lands.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Meath  seemed 
to  say  that  the  tenantry  in  Ireland  owed 
nothing  to  their  landlords  as  regarded  im- 
proved modes  of  cultivation,  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  landlords  had  only  acted  as  a 
clog  and  impediment  to  any  improvement. 

Mr.  LUCAS  said,  he  wished  to  explain. 
What  he  had  said  was,  that  the  landlords 
generally  in  Ireland  had  acted  as  impedi- 
ments to  improvements.  But  he  had  not 
laid  down  the  proposition  to  the  unlimited 
extent  which  had  been  stated  by  the  noble 
Lord.  He  was  aware  that  there  were  some 
good  landlords  in  Ireland,  although  they 
formed  exceptions  to  the  general  character 
of  their  order. 

LoBD  NAAS  :  The  hon.  Gentleman  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  some  good  land- 
lords in  Ireland.  But  he  also  declared  that 
in  general  the  landlords  in  that  country 
were  a  clog  to  its  industry.  [Mr.  Lucas  : 
Hear,  hear!]  The  hon.  Gentleman  evi- 
dently adopted  that  statement.  Now  he 
(Lord  Naas)  was  not  afraid  to  meet  the 
hon.  Gentleman  upon  that  point.  To  whom 
was  owing  the  improvements  which  of  late 
so  much  assisted  the  tenant-farmers  ?  In 
point  of  fact,  these  improvements  were  all 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  landlords  in 
their  anxiety  to  teach  the  tenant  the  best 
means  of  improving  himself.  The  improve- 
ment in  Ireland  was  mainly  attributable  to 
the  Agricultural  Association,  initiated  by 
one  of  the  best  and  purest  patriots  the 
country  ever  possessed,  Mr.  Peter  Purcell. 
Who  were  the  proprietors  of  the  model 
farms  ?  Who  but  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
had  expended  within  the  last  few  years 
2,500,0002.  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  Improvement  Act,  and  often  for  the 
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itDproTemaiit  of  the  tenftnto'  land,  and  not 
of  their  own?  He  (Lord  Nass)  did  not 
stand  there  to  deny  that  there  were  good 
and  had  indiytduala  amongst  the  landlords 
of  Ireland.  But,  as  a  class,  he  asserted 
that  they  did  not  merit  the  wholesale  con- 
demnation passed  upon  them  hy  the  hon. 
Hemher  for  Meath;  and  he  further  as- 
serted, that  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  would 
admit  that  they  had  derived  great  and 
solid  advantages  from  the  leniency  of  the 
landed  proprietors.  The  Bill  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  advocated  professed  to 
aim  at  securing  to  the  tenant  compensation 
for  his  improvement ;  hut  the  argument  of 
its  promoters  was  that  the  reason  why  Ire- 
land had  not  kept  pace  with  this  country  in 
the  career  of  agricultural  improvement  was 
because  the  rent  of  land  in  Ireland  was  too 
high.  Indeed,  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  his 
speech  avowed  the  same  opinion,  and  his 
object,  as  well  as  the  object  of  the  Bill 
which  he  advocated,  was  to  reduce  the 
rents;  and  the  avowed  attempt  of  the  so- 
ciety with  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
connected  was,  in  point  of  fact,  to  do  no 
more  than  to  lower  the  rents  paid  by  the 
tenantry  of  Ireland.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
cited  instances  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature,  and  went  through  a  long  list  of 
management  of  properties  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  where  he  said  these  properties 
had  been  managed  by  griping  landlords. 
[Mr.  Lucas  :  No,  no !  ]  Tes,  but  they 
would  be  gripbg  landlords  to  have  acted 
in  the  way  represented  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, for  they  turned  out  tenantry  with- 
out compensation  who  had  reclaimed  land 
from  a  state  of  wilderness.'  Well,  in  his 
(Lord  Naas's)  opinion,  no  man  could  jus- 
tify such  proceedings  as  these ;  but  he  con- 
tended that  such  was  not  the  general  prac- 
tice— but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  Improving 
tenants  were  not  so  easily  found  in  the 
present  day,  that  they  should  be  so  treated. 
He  had  lived  in  Ireland  all  his  life,  and  yet 
could  not  recollect  one  instance  of  such 
conduct  from  a  landlord  to  a  tenant  as  had 
been  described  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath.  He  could  cite  numerous  instances 
in  which  the  tenantry  went  off,  leaving  the 
lands  in  a  deteriorated  state,  and  the  land- 
lords very  much  out  of  pocket.  Another 
of  the  charges  which  had  been  advanced 
was  that  of  calumniation  of  the  tenantry  of 
Ireland  by  the  Legislature  of  this  country^ 
So  far  from  the  Government  of  this  country 
calumniating  or  despising  the  Irish  tenantry, 
the  coarae  which  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Lord  Naa» 


Attorney  General  for  Ireland  had  taken  in 
bringing  in  these  Bills  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Irish  tenant,  was  a  full  and  sufficient 
answer.  His  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  given  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  in  these 
Bills  that  which  they  had  long  demanded, 
and  which,  two  years  since,  they,  as  a 
body,  never  expected  they  would  receive. 
All  the  information  which  reached  him 
(Lord  Naas)  from  Ireland  in  reference  to 
these  measures  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  most  satisfactory,  and  numerous 
letters  had  been  received  by  him,  stating 
that  the  tenant-farmers  entertained  a  warm 
hope  that  the  measures  would  be  carried. 
So  long  had  that  class  of  the  Irish  people 
been  deluded  and  disappointed  by  projects 
— which  though  sometimes  admitted,  could 
never  be  carried — that  they  were  now 
pleased  at  the  substantial  measure  which 
had  been  brought  in  by  the  Government 
itself,  and  which — whatever  its  details — 
would  ensure  to  the  improving  tenant  cer- 
tain compensation  for  the  improvements 
made  by  him.  Having  said  thus  much  in  re- 
ply to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Lucas),  he  would  now  proceed  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  question 
more  immediately  before  them — ^namely, 
whether  they  should  refer  these  Bills  to  a 
Select  Committee.  He  could  not  conclude 
without  expressing  his  opinion  as  to  the 
differences  that  existed  between  the  Bill  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  and  that  of  the  hon.  said  learn- 
ed Member  for  Kilkenny.  The  Bill  of  the 
Attorney  General  went  on  this  principle, 
and  on  this  alone,  that  compensation  to 
the  tenant  should  depend  solely  and  en* 
tirely  on  the  improvements  made  by  him. 
That  was  a  sound  and  wholesome  princi- 
ple, and  gave  every  encouragement  to  im* 
provement  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
property.  But  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  affirmed  a 
different  principle — it  legalised  the  tenant- 
right  prevalent  in  Ulster,  and  threw  en- 
tirely overboard  the  question  of  improve- 
ments; because  it  must  be  remembered 
that  tenant-right  did  not  depend  on  im- 
provements. They  conid  lay  down  no  law 
as  to  the  value  of  the  tenant-right,  because 
its  value  varied  in  every  parish;  and  al- 
though the  tenant-right  might  or  might 
not  be  of  greater  value  where  the  tenant 
had  made  improvements,  yet  it  did  not 
always  or  necessarily  follow  that  the  im- 
provements would  raise  the  value.  The 
Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilkeiwy  distkietly  laid  down^tbe  tAvm 
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that  eveTything  found  oa  the  land  that 
oould  he  termed  an  improyement,  whether 
it  was  made  hy  the  existing  tenant  or  by 
hit  predecessorft,  was  to  be  taken  and 
treated  as  the  property  of  the  tenant, 
leaving,  in  fact,  to  the  landlord  nothing 
bat  his  right  to  the  land  in  a  state  of  na- 
turB»  or  as  it  oame  from  the  hands  of  the 
Creator.  Bat  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Priend's  Bill,  professing  only  to  deal  with 
the  actual  improvements  mado  hy  the  ten- 
ant as  the  tenant's  property,  was  by  far 
the  more  just  and  equitable  measure  of 
the  two.  Again,  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gendenuin  (Mr.  Serjeant  Shoe) 
would  also  give  the  tenant  the  right  at  any 
moment  to  bring  his  tenancy  to  a  condn- 
sion,  and  enabled  him  to  take  the  initiative 
in  compelling  his  landlord  to  submit  to  an 
arbitration  with  respect  to  improvements, 
and  sundry  other  matters,  which  would  be 
little  short  of  communism,  or  a  transfer 
of  the  property  of  the  landlord  to  the  ten- 
ant. Therefore  he  (Lord  Naas)  preferred 
the  Bill  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Lucas) 
had  stated  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
owed  to  iheir  tenants  no  less  a  sum  than 
5,000,000^.  sterling  annually  as  compen- 
sation for  improvements — 

Mb.  LUCAS  said,  be  must  beg  to  cor- 
rect the  noble  Lord.  He  (Mr.  Lucas)  had 
given  the  House  his  own  estimate  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  tho  property  created 
in  Ireland  by  the  improvements  of  tenants; 
but  as  to  the  equity  of  tho  matter  between 
the  landlords  and  the  tenants  he  had  not 
expressed  an  opinion. 

IioaD  NAAS :  Even  upon  that  qualified 
statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  he  be* 
fieved  that  he  waa  borne  out  in  what  he  had 
■aid,  because  the  plain  meaning  of  what 
^  hon.  Gentleman  stated  was,  that  the 
landlords  owed  their  tenanto  5,000,000^. 
annually  for  property  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  landlords  which  belonged  to  the  ten- 
antry. Well,  the  rental  of  Ireland  in 
the  year  1846  amounted  to  13,000,000{.; 
now,  he  believed,  it  was  reduced  to  under 
11,000,000/.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  take  from 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  almost  one-half  of 
their  rental.  That,  he  need  not  say,  would 
be  a  most  gross  and  flagrant  violation  of 
the  rights  of  property,  and  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  transfer  of  the  property 
of  the  landlord  to  the  tenant.  At  the  same 
time,  he  (Lord  Naas)  was  free  to  admit 
that  the  claim  of  the  tenanta  of  Ireland  to 


compensation  for  their  bond  fide  improve- 
ments was  perfectly  irresistible;  but  he 
considered  that  it  was  impossible  that  the 
same  legislation  could  be  adopted  for  Ire- 
land as  was  established  for  England.  No 
matter  how  plausible  the  statement  might 
appear  in  theory,  it  was  impossible  that 
they  could  have  similarity  of  legislation  in 
England  and  Ireland,  widely  differing  as 
the  countries  did  in  many  matters  of  a  so- 
cial and  political  nature.  The  systems  of 
County  Rate,  Criminal  Administration,  and 
Poor  Law  Relief  differed  much  in  both 
countries;  and  in  his  opinion,  particularly 
as  regarded  the  Poor  Relief,  Ireland  had 
the  advantage.  He  was,  therefore,  willing 
to  meet  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite;  and  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  show  them 
that  the  remedy  propounded  by  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland  was  that  which  should  be 
adopted.  He  hoped — indeed,  he  felt  con- 
vinced— that  the  subject  they  wore  then 
approaching  would  be  dealt  with  in  a  way 
so  as  to  ooiiier  lasting  benefit  on  the  agri- 
cultural people  of  Ireland.  All  his  (Wd 
Naas's  sympathies  were  with  the  tenantry, 
amongst  whom  he  lived  for  a  longer  period 
than  most  hon.  Gentlemen;  and  he  there- 
fore hoped  that  this  question  would  be 
dealt  with  so  as  to  secure  to  that  tenantry 
the  fruits  of  their  industry,  their  enter- 
prise, and  improvements. 

YiSGOUHT  MONCK  said,  he  agreed  that 
the  time  had  oomefor  legislation  (m  this  sub- 
ject; and  although  he  admitted  that  the  Bill 
of  the  righthon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Irehuid  was  a  decided 
advance,  yet,  looking  at  tbe  great  progress 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial  benches 
had  recently  made  on  other  subjects,  he 
thought  that  they  might  have  proeeeded  a 
few  steps  further  #ith  regard  to  the  rela- 
tions of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland. 
Tbe  only  true  and  just  jmnciple,  in  dealing 
with  this  question,  was  to  give  a  right  of 
property  to  the  tenaat  for  any  additional 
value  which  by  his  industiy  or  his  capital 
he  conferred  upon  the  land.  The  fault  of 
the  Bill  of  the  Government  was,  that  it 
admitted  this  principle  in  respect  to  build- 
ings and  machinery,  but  not  as  to  all  other 
improvements.  Extend  the  same  principle 
to  all  improvements,  and  he  for  one  should 
be  satisfied.  The  Irish  Timber  Acts  (5  Oec. 
III.)  gave  the  tenants  a  legal  right  in  the 
timber  planted  by  themselves.  That  was 
a  case  entirely  analogous  to  that  of  ten* 
ants*  improvements,  and  why  should  it  not 
be  followed?   There  was  the  greatest  e<HU- 
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plexity  in  the  forms  which  a  tenant  would 
have  to  go  through  before  he  could  estab- 
lish his  claim;  and  although  the  effect  of 
the  Bill  might  be  to  make  the  tenant  in 
many  cases  insist  upon  a  written  contract 
with  his  landlord  on  the  subject  of  improve- 
ments, nevertheless  he  held  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  that  House  to  provide  security  for 
the  rights  of  the  tenant  where  no  such  con- 
tracts existed. 

Mr.  WHITESIDE  said,  he  thought 
they  had  gained  much  useful  information 
in  the  progress  of  the  discussion.  Amongst 
many  other  things  he  had  learned  that 
English  gentlemen  imported  into  Ireland 
knew  much  more  of  its  wants  than  did  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  he  saw  before  him,  and 
who  were  warmly  and  naturally  attached 
to  that  country.  After  all  the  discussion 
that  had  taken  place,  he  (Mr.  Whiteside) 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  Bills  of 
his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  were  good  Bills. 
They  specified  the  objects  and  pointed  out 
the  improvements  for  which  compensation 
would  be  allowed.  They  were  prospective 
and  retrospective,  and  provided  for  two 
matters  absolutely  necessary — implements 
and  fixtures.  Therefore,  he  thought  they 
were  entitled  to  take  credit  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  these  Bills,  inasmuch  as  if  they 
were  compared  with  the  Devon  Commission 
they  would  be  found  not  merely  to  contain 
the  recommendations  and  suggestions  of 
that  Commission,  but  also  to  go  beyond 
them.  He  objected  altogether  to  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny (Mr.  Serjeant  Shee),  as  being  impos- 
sible in  theory,  impracticable  in  execution, 
unwise  in  detail,  and  wrong  in  principle. 
He  could  not  praise  the  fertility  of  fancy 
of  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  who, 
in  quitting  the  dry  details  of  Westminster 
Hall,  did  not  display  more  of  the  inventive 
faculty  than  to  adopt  and  introduce  the 
Bill  of  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford;  which  Bill, 
by  the  way,  had  been  twice  previously  re- 
jected by  that  House.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Gentleman,  to  be  sure,  had  given  them 
a  statement,  commencing  with  the  feudal 
ages,  and  embracing  Lombardy  and  the 
entire  Continent,  as  also  the  plantation  of 
Ulster.  But  in  the  few  practical  observa- 
tions which  he  made,  he  left  the  real  ques- 
tion entirely  untouched.  Notwithstanding 
the  censure  that  had  been  heaped  upon  the 
landlords  of  Meath  and  Ulster,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  rescue  the  representation  from 
them,  the  laborious  and  loyal  tenantry  ral- 
Viscount  Monck 


lied  round  them,  and  preserved  to  thism 
their  political  independence.  He  trusted 
that  would  never  be  forgotten  to  that  ten- 
antry. He  could  undertake  to  say  that  a 
more  excellent  class  of  landlords  than  those 
of  Meath  could  not  be  found  in  Ireland; 
and  the  prices  which  land  in  that  county 
realised  gave  proof  of  the  excellent  feeling 
that  existed  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
He  felt  convinced  that  no  Committee  would 
adopt  the  theories  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side.  But  he  had  no  doubt 
the  consideration  of  the  question  in  Com- 
mittee would  be  attended  with  beneficial 
results,  and  he  should  rejoice  if  the  result 
should  be  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  Irish  tenantry. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  would  sug- 
gest that  after  the  discussion  that  had 
taken  place,  and  considering  the  hour  (it 
was  near  six  o'clock),  the  Bill  should  be 
then  read  a  Second  Time,  and  committed. 

Question,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read 
a  Second  Time,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  T,  and  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

And  it  being  Six  of  the  clock,  Mr. 
Speaker  adjourned  the  House  till  To-mor- 
row, without  putting  the  Question. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Thursday,  December  16,  1852. 

MiKUTCs.l  PuBuo  Bills.  —  Rotal  Assbnt.— ^ 
Bank  Notes  ;  West  India  Colonies,  Ao.,  Loans 
Act  Amendment ;  Commons  Inclosure. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  (IRELAND). 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE 
moved  an  Address  for  a  copy  of  a  Minute 
or  Minutes  of  Treasury,  relating  to  the 
sale  of  works  sanctioned  hy  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Ireland.  He  did  so  without 
impugning  the  decision  which  had  heen 
come  to  on  the  subject;  but  because  it 
was  essential  that  this  information  liiould 
be  communicated  to  the  public  and  to  the 
proprietors  and  managers  of  schools. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  quite  agreed 
with  the  noble  Marquess  as  to  the  pro* 
priety  of  laying  those  papers  on  the  table; 
and  he  hoped  he  would  find  that  the  re- 
sult, which  was  in  accordance  with  the 
proposition  that  had  been  made  by  the 
noble  Marquess  himself  in  1851,  would 
lead  to  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement 
of  this  question.  That  morning  he  had 
had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  a  note  from 
tho  Commissioners,  annoandi^g  their  en- 
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tire  approbation  of  the  arrangement  which 
had  been  made. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  December  16,  1852. 

MiNUTIS.]     NlW  M^MBBE  SwoBN.— FoF  MefthyT 

Tidvil,  Henry  Austin  Bruce,  esq. 
Public  Bills. — 1°  New  Forest  Deer  Remoyal 

Act  Amendment. 
-3®  Stamp  Duties  on  Patents  for  Inventions. 

DERBY  ELECTION— REPORT  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  laid  on  the  table  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Derby 
Election.  The  report  was  then  read  by 
the  Clerk  at  the  table,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Your  Committee  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  matter  of  the  petition  of  certain 
inhabitant  householders  of  the  borough  of  Derby, 
and  to  report  thereupon  to  the  House,  hayo  ex- 
ammed  witnesses,  and  heard  counsel  as  well  in 
support  of  the  petition  as  in  behalf  of  the  right 
hon.  William  Beresford,  Secretary-at-War,  a 
Member  of  the  House,  and  haye  agreed  to  the 
following  Report : — ^Your  Committee  haye  to  re- 
port, with  respect  to  the  special  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  Petition  before  them,  that  the  eyi- 
dence  which  they  have  taken  has  satisfied  them 
that  a  plan  for  an  organised  system  of  bribery 
had  existed  in  the  borough  of  Derby  at  the  last 
election,  and  that  the  right  hon.  William  Beres- 
ford wrote  a  letter  to  one  John  Frail,  of  Shrews- 
burs,  in  the  following  terms : — *  A  good  and  safe 
man,  with  judgment  and  quickness,  is  wanted  im- 
mediately at  Derby.  I  suppose  that  you.  cannot 
leave  your  own  place.  If  not,  send  some  one 
whom  you  can  trust  in  your  place.  Let  him  go 
to  Derby  on  receiving  this,  and  find  the  County 
Tavern,  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Let  him  send 
his  card  to  Coxj^Brothers  and  Co.*s  lead  works, 
as  coming  from  Chester.  That  will  be  enough. 
Yours,  W.  B. — Monday.*  That  in  consequence 
of  such  letter  one  Thomas  Morgan,  of  Shrews- 
bury, was  sent  to  Derby  by  the  said  John  Frail, 
and,  acting  on  instructions  there  received,  was 
subsequently  detected  and  apprehended  whilst 
carrying  out  the  aforesaid  plan  of  an  organised 
system  of  bribery,  proved  before  your  Committee 
to  have  existed.  Your  Committee,  however,  do 
not  find  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  their  minds, 
that  the  arrangements,  scheme,  and  objects,  as 
referred  to  in  the  petition,  were  known  to  and 
concurred  in  by  the  right  hon.  William  Beresford, 
Secretary-at-War,  and  Member  of  the  House; 
but  your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  equi- 
vocal expressions  of  this  letter  ought  at  least  to 
have  suggested  to  him  the  idea  that  an  improper 
use  might  be,  and  in  fact  was,  made  of  the  letter ; 
and  they  find  a  reckless  indifference  to  conse- 
quences which  they  cannot  too  highly  censure." 

On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  GOULBURN,  the 
VOL.  CXXIIl.    [thxrd  series.] 


Report  and  Evidence  were  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  MADIAIS. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  wished  to 
put  a  question  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  re- 
lating to  the  case  of  the  two  Madiais,  now 
under  sentence  of  imprisonment  by  the 
Tuscan  Government ;  and  whether  any 
reasonable  hopes  might  be  entertained  as  to 
their  speedy  release  ?  He  wished  to  know 
what  communications  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Sir  Henry  Bulwer  and  the  Tuscan 
Government  ?  He  had  been  informed  that 
an  amnesty  to  prisoners  would  be  extended, 
in  the  event  of  the  favourable  accouche- 
ment of  the  Duchess.  That  favourable 
event  had  occurred,  and  the  amnesty  had 
in  due  course  been  extended  to  persons  in 
prison  for  crime  and  riot,  but  not  to  the 
unfortunate  Madiais.  The  question  he 
wished  to  put  to  the  Government  was, 
whether  the  communications  received  from 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  were  such  as  to  induce 
a  reasonable  hope  that  the  Madiais  would 
be  speedily  released  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  replied  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  correctly  stated  the  facts. 
The  Government  had  received  several  com- 
munications from  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  on 
the  subject  of  the  Madiais,  and  he  thought 
from  the  general  tone  of  these  communi- 
cations there  was  a  reasonable  hope  of 
their  speedy  release,  but  he  was  not  in  a 
position  to  give  any  certain  or  positive  in- 
formation on  the  matter. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS— FINANCIAL   STATE- 

MENT— ADJOURNED  DEBATE  (FOURTH 

NIGHT). 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

House  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means; 
Mr.  Wilson  Patten  in  the  chair. 

Question  again  proposed — 

"'That,  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted  to 
Her  Majesty,  from  and  after  the  5th  day  of  April 
1863,  the  Duties  granted  and  made  payable  by  the 
Act  14  &  15  Vict,  cap.  86,  upon  Inhabited  Dwell- 
ing Houses  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  the 
annual  value  thereof,  shall  cease  and  determine, 
and  in  lieu  thereof  there  shall  be  granted  and 
made  payable  upon  all  such  Dwelling  Houses  the 
following  Duties  (that  is  to  say) — " 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Chairman  with 
respect  to  a  point  of  order  which  appeared 
to  him  to  be  of  great  importance.  He 
noticed  the  other  night  that  there  was 
considerable  difficulty  in  assertaining  what 
was  the  precise  meaning  of  the  question 
3  E  -  o 
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read  by  the  Chairman,  and,  on  referring  to 
that  question,  he  found  that  it  was  part  of 
a  Resolution,  and  not  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate portion  of  that  Resolution.  It  was, 
in  fact,  part  of  a  Resolution  disjoined 
from  the  other  part.  If  he  (Lord  John 
Russell)  was  not  mistaken,  the  reason  why 
the  Chairman  read  that  part  of  the  Resolu- 
tion only  was,  that  early  in  the  proceedings 
an  Amendment  was  moved  when  the  Chaur- 
man  arrived  at  the  words  "that  is  to  say;" 
but  he  (Lord  John  Russell)  conceived  that, 
according  to  the  regular  order  of  proceed- 
ing, the  Chairman  should  read  the  whole 
of  the  Resolution,  and  if  no  Amendment 
was  proposed  upon  any  part  of  the  Resolu- 
tion, the  whole  Resolution  would  then  be 
put  to  the  Committee,  and  not  a  single 
portion  of  it.  It  was  true  that  an 
Amendment  had  been  proposed  upon  the 
Resolution ;  but  he  wished  to  submit  to  the 
Chairman  whether,  as  there  was  now  no 
Amendment  before  the  Committee,  it  would 
not  be  more  regular  that  the  Chairman 
should  proceed  to  read  the  whole  of  the 
Resolution,  and  to  put  the  question,  so  that 
they  might  have  before  them — as  he 
thought  was  the  wish  of  the  House — the 
exact  proposition  of  the  Government  in  the 
terms  which  thev  had  themselves  selected. 
The  CHAIRMAN  said,  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty  in  answering  the  question  of  the 
noble  Lord,  who  had  stated  very  correctly 
the  custom  of  the  House.  He  (the  Chair- 
man) thought  it  was  advisable  that  he 
should  state  the  exact  circumstances 
under  which  the  Resolution  came  before 
them.  The  Resolution  was  put  as  a  whole; 
but  there  stood  upon  the  notice-paper  an 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lam- 
beth (Mr.  W.  Williams)  who  proposed  that, 
instead  of  considering  the  House  Duties, 
the  Committee  should  proceed  to  consider 
the  Duties  upon  Legacies.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  that  Amendment  should  be  taken 
at  the  point  at  which  it  was  proposed, 
because,  if  that  had  not  been  done,  they 
would  have  precluded  other  Members  from 
proposing  any  amendments.  After  that 
Amendment  had  been  discussed  for  some 
time,  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester 
(Mr.  Bright),  he  believed,  suggested  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  that  he  should 
withdraw  it,  that  the  Committee  might  say 
"Ay"  or  "No"  upon  the  main  question. 
That  suggestion  received  the  general  assent 
of  the  Committee,  and  he  (the  Chairman) 
then  put  the  question  "Ay"  or  "No,"  and 
from  that  period  to  the  present  moment 
the  matter  had  been  discussed  upon  the 
Lord  John  Eussetl 


'proposition   "Ay  or  "No."      The  noble 

I  Lord  was  perfectly  right  in  stating  that  the 

!  practice  was  for  the  Chairman  to  read  a 

I  Resolution  from  beginning  to  end,  until  he 

was  stopped.     Now,  that  was  the  course 

>  which  he  (the  Chairman)  had  taken  in  this 

case  until  he  was  stopped.    He  then  put  the 

question,  and  the  discussion  would  proceed 

until  he  received  the  directions  of    the 

Committee  to  the  contrary,  or  until  some 

hon.  Member  proposed  an  Amendment. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  wished  to  state  what 
part  he  had  taken  in  the  matter.  When 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  W. 
Williams)  moved  his  Amendment,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright)  told 
him  that  if  he  persevered  he  could  not 
take  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  upon 
the  whole  Resolution.  He  (Mr.  Hume), 
therefore,  begged  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lambeth  to  withdraw  his  Amendment,  in 
order  that  the  question  might  be  put  upon 
the  whole  Resolution;  and  he  suggested  to 
him  that  he  might  propose  the  Amendment 
when  a  Bill  was  brought  in.  When  the 
Amendment  was  withdrawn,  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
apprehended  that  the  discussion  went  on 
upon  the  whole  Resolution,  as  if  no  Amend- 
ment had  been  proposed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  he  would  observe 
that  there  were  other  Amendments  on  the 
paper  besides  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
for  Lambeth.  It  was  therefore  necessary, 
in  his  opinion,  that  they  should  keep  to  the 
question  before  them,  "  Ay"  or  "  No." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  thought  there  was 
something  more  important  than  even  tech- 
nical propriety,  and  that  was  that  they 
should  conduct  their  proceedings  with  the 
utmost  candour  and  fairness.  He  had 
been  informed  on  the  highest  authority 
that  it  was  necessary  they  should  take  the 
Resolution  paragraph  by  paragraph.  He 
himself  was  perfectly  willing,  and  was, 
indeed,  most  anxious,  that  the  Committee 
should  come  to  a  single  vote,  and  that  as 
soon  as  possible,  which  would  be  decisive 
as  to  the  general  policy  recommended  by 
the  Government.  Representations  had  been 
made  to  him  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House — and  more  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  than  by  those  on  his 
own  side  ;  and  when  he  appealed  to  them 
to  facilitate  the  decision  of  the  Committee, 
assuming  that  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
Resolution  sanctioned  the  increase  of  the 
house  tax,  and  that  the  second  paragraph 
sanctioned  its  extension,  he  certainly  un- 
dertook that  he  would  not  call  upon  the 
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Committee  to  decide  upon  the  qnestion 
of  the  amount  of  the  tax.  But,  in  mak- 
ing that  agreement,  according  to  what 
he  conceived  to  he  the  feeling  of  hon. 
Memhers,  the  Committee  would  under- 
stand, that  when  they  came  to  consider  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty,  not  having  touched  on  the  subject, 
to  place  fully  before  them  the  yiews  which 
had  induced  the  Government  to  recommend 
this  policy,  and  to  show  the  effects  of  the 
taxation  upon  the  different  classes  of  the 
community.  As  it  was  his  object  to 
induce  the  Committee  to  come  to  a  decisive 
vote  before  the  holidays,  he  felt  bound  in 
honour  not  to  press  the  amount  of  the  tax. 
He  conceived  that,  with  the  opportunity 
which  the  Committee  had  of  determining 
whether  the  tax  should  be  increased  or 
extended,  they  were  fully  able  to  decide 
upon  the  policy  recommended  by  the 
Government.  He  trusted  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  give  its  decision  as  soon  as 
possible  upon  what  was  called  the  Preamble 
of  the  Resolution,  which  involved  a  most 
important  and  vital  question,  He  thought 
the  Committee  must  be  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  avoid  discussion,  and  his  object 
had  been  to  facilitate  a  decision,  and  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House. 

Mr.  EVELYN  DENISON  said,  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
communications  made  to  him  privately 
from  that  side  of  the  House,  and  from  the 
other,  should  be  taken  without  any  public 
discussion  as  to  the  general  wish  of  the 
Committee.  He  thought  those  communi- 
cations and  explanations  showed  that 
there  had  been  a  departure  from  what 
must  be  the  intention  and  general  under- 
standing of  all  parties  in  that  House. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  some 
communications  were  made  to  him,  giving 
him  the  impression  that  it  would  suit  the 
convenience  of  certain  individuals,  if  the 
vote  were  taken  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  that  he  assented,  through  his  friends, 
to  that  proposition.  Surely  that  conveyed 
to  the  Committee,  that  a  departure  was 
proposed  and  assented  to  from  the  under- 
standing which  up  to  that  time  generally 
prevailed  in  the  House.  Now,  the  under- 
standing of  the  Committee  was  surely  this 
— that  they  were  going  to  vote  on  that 
which  appeared  on  the  paper;  and  his 
impression  of  what  had  been  stated  by  the 
Chairman  was  entirely  different  to  that 


which  appeared  to  have  been  impressed  on 
the  mind  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
He  understood  the  decision  of  the  Chair- 
man to  be  that,  as  no  Amendments  were 
proposed,  when  the  time  came  for  taking 
the  vote,  he  would  read  the  whole  Resolu- 
tion as  it  stood  on  the  paper,  and  that 
the  vote  would  be  taken  on  the  wbde 
Resolution,  and  not  upon  any  single  or 
separate  paragraph  of  tiiat  Resolution. 
The  impression  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man appeared  to  be  different ;  and  he 
ventured  to  appeal  again  to  the  Chairman 
whether,  in  the  event  of  no  Amendment 
being  moved,  he  should  not  consider  it  his 
duty,  in  conformity  with  the  general 
practice  of  that  House,  to  put  the  Resolu- 
tion as  an  entire  Resolution  to  the  Com* 
mittee  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  noble  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  London  had  stated  most 
correctly  what  was  the  usual  practice- 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  should 
read  through  the  Resolution  until  ho  was 
stopped  by  an  Amendment.  He  (the  Chair- 
man) was  stopped  by  an  Amendment,  which 
was  subsequently  withdrawn,  and  he  then 
understood  that  it  was  the  general  wish  of 
the  Committee  to  take  the  decision  upon  the 
words  before  them.  [  Cries  of  ••  No,  ho ! "] 
That  certainly  was  his  impression  of  the 
wish  expressed  by  the  Committee  at  the 
time;  but  if  the  Committee  chose,  they 
might  direct  him  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  He  could  not  do  so,  however, 
without  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  on  the  subject. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Malton  (Mr.  E.  Denison)  en- 
tirely misconceived  his  wishes,  if  he  sup- 
posed that  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) was  at  all  desirous  either  of  evading 
the  discussion  of  his  proposal,  or  the  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  upon  it.  Appeals 
had  been  made  to  him,  not  merely  privately 
but  publicly,  and  he  had  the  other  night 
stated  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Rus- 
sell) that  he  was  anxious  to  have  the  de- 
cision of  the  Committee  upon  the  first  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  for  increasing  the 
tax,  and  upon  their  second  proposal  for  ex- 
tending it;  but,  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
the  rate,  in  consequence  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, he  reserved  to  his  friends  the  right 
of  taking  such  a  course  as  they  thought 
proper.  The  noble  Lord  then  said  that  he 
considered  the  explanation  which  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  gave  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory.     If  the  mi^le  Lord  had 
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not  ezprcfBsed  that  opinion,  be  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  would  have  been 
in  a  different  position. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  when  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  was  under- 
stood to  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  an- 
swer given  to  his  inquiries  by  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  was 
met  by  the  imputation  that  certain  persons 
were  disposed  to  be  captious  on  the  subject. 
Having  been  dissatisfied  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  explanation,  and  being 
desirous  that  the  Committee  should  come 
to  a  clear  and  unembarrassed  decision,  he 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  was  anxious  to  see  how 
this  could  be  accomplished.  He  appre- 
hended the  usage  was  that  the  Chairman, 
unless  he  was  interrupted,  should  read 
through  either  the  whole  Resolution  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee,  or  a  complete 
paragraph  of  the  Resolution.  Now,  in  his 
opinion,  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
called  a  paragraph  was  no  paragraph  at 
all.  The  Resolution  was  printed  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  for  the  convenience  of  hon. 
Members,  so  as  to  catch  the  eye;  but  his 
belief  was,  and  the  Chairman  would  correct 
him  if  wrong,  that  if  no  Amendment  was 
proposed,  or  if  no  negative  was  moved,  it 
was  not  competent  for  the  Chairman  to 
stop,  nor  was  it  competent  for  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  any  hon.  Members  until  the 
Chairman  came  to  the  end  of  what  might 
be  called  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Resolu- 
tion, which  set  forth  the  complete  proposi- 
tion that  there  should  be  charged  for  every 
208,  of  annual  value  of  certain  dwelling- 
houses  the  sum  of  Is.  There  were,  as  he 
understood,  two  ways  in  which  the  Chair- 
man might  be  stopped.  The  first  was  by 
any  hon.  Member  who  wished  to  move  an 
Amendment;  the  second  was  by  a  Member 
who  wished  to  negative  the  words  read  ; 
but  it  was  not,  he  believed,  competent  for 
the  Chairman  to  stop,  or  for  any  hon. 
Member  to  call  upon  him  to  stop  at  parti- 
cular words,  that  they  might  be  affirmed. 
The  Chairman  could  only  be  stopped  by 
the  proposal  of  an  Amendment,  or  by  a 
proposition  to  negative  certain  words.  He 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  conceived  that  the  position 
in  which  they  stood  was  this :  At  the  time 
when  the  hon.  Member  for  Lan>beth  (Mr. 
W.  Williams)  withdrew  his  Amendment, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester  (Mr. 
Bright)  was  understood  to  call  for  a  dis- 
tinct and  simple  negative,  not  upon  the  en- 


tire Resolution,  but  upon  the  words  which 
had  been  read.  In  consequence,  the  ques- 
tion was  put  upon  those  words;  and  he  was 
anxious  to  know  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Manchester  whether  it  was  his  wish  to 
take  the  negative  upon  those  words,  or 
whether  he  was  content  to  take  a  negative 
— and  had  intended  to  take  a  negative — 
upon  the  whole  proposition  ?  If  so,  he 
apprehended  there  was  no  question  virtu- 
ally before  the  Committee,  and  the  Chair- 
man must  read  on  in  the  Resolution  until 
he  came  to  an  Amendment,  or  some  one 
desiring  a  negative.  He  did  not  know 
whether  he  had  contributed  to  darken  or 
enlighten  the  Committee.  That  was  his 
view,  and  he  ventured  to  put  that  question 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Manchester. 
•  Mr.  bright  said,  he  was  afraid  he 
would  not  be  able  to  throw  much  light 
upon  this  knotty  point.  He  did  not  hear 
the  Resolution  read,  and  he  did  not  know, 
to  this  moment,  whether  the  Chairman 
read  the  Preamble,  the  first  paragraph,  or 
the  whole  Resolution.  He  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  asking  the  hon.  Member  for  Lam- 
beth to  withdraw  his  Amendment,  that 
they  might  discuss  the  proposition  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  propo- 
sition he  understood  to  be  the  policy  of 
Government  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  house  tax.  He  (Mr.  Bright)  had,  how- 
ever, no  knowledge  whatever  as  to  the 
precise  words,  and  all  he  could  say  was 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  taking  any  part  be- 
yond suggesting  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Amendment.  He  did  not  feel  himself  com- 
petent to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  mode 
of  proceeding,  but  he  thought  they  ought 
to  pursue  such  a  course  as  was  in  con^r- 
mity  with  the  forms  of  that  House. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  said,  it  ought 
to  be  clearly  known  on  what  the  Commit- 
tee were  about  to  decide.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  know  what  was  beforo  the  Com- 
mittee, except  it  was  in  the  shape  of  a  Re- 
solution. He  thought  private  arrange- 
ments ought  not  to  take  place  in  such 
cases.  The  question  would  be  simplified  if 
the  terms  of  the  Resolution  were  read  to 
the  Committee. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  ap- 
prehended the  object  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  in  having  raised  this 
question  was  to  facilitate  the  convenience 
of  the  Committee  with  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular subject  upon  which  they  were  going 
to  vote.  The  right  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had 
said,  that  only  a  portion  of  onp  paragmph 
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of  the  Resolution  bad  been  read,  instead  of 
the  entire  Resolution;  but  he  (Sir  J.  Pak- 
ington)  wished  to  point  out  to  the  Commit- 
tee, that  though  it  might  be,  in  point  of 
form,  one  Resolution,  it  embraced  four  dis- 
tinct propositions.  The  Preamble  stated, 
in  fact,  the  principle  of  the  Government 
proposition — namely,  that  the  house  tax 
should  hereafter  be  extended  in  area  and 
increased  in  amount.  There  they  had  the 
principle  of  the  GoTcrnment  proposition. 
Then  there  were  in  the  Resolution  three 
other  distinct  propositions.  The  first  was, 
that  the  house 'tax  should  be  extended  to 
houses  of  a  rental  of  10/.  a  year;  the 
second,  that  houses  of  a  certain  class  should 
pay  If.  in  the  pound ;  and  the  third,  that 
houses  of  another  cl&ss  should  pay  Is.  6d, 
in  the  pound.  Now,  he  submitted  that 
these  were  propositions  upon  which  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  might  fairly  be  enter- 
tained, and  he  thought,  therefore,  that 
the  fair  course  was  not  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  these  three  different  proposals 
at  once,  but  to  divide  upon  the  Preamble, 
which  involved  the  principle  of  the  Govern- 
ment proposition. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  he  entirely 
agreed  with  the  Chairman  and  other  hon. 
Members  who  had  spoken  as  to  the 
practice  of  the  House.  He  thought  it 
was  evident  that  they  could  not  vote  upon 
a  principle  in  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  but  only  upon  the  details  of  the 
particular  measure  submitted  to  them. 
This  Preamble,  in  fact,  would  form  no 
vote  whatever.  The  House  was  in  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  to  grant  a 
supply  to  Her  Majesty,  and  this  Pream- 
ble merely  stated  '*  that  there  be  grant- 
ed the  following  duties  upon  inhabited 
houses,  that  is  to  say."  It  was  clear  that 
'*  towards  raising  the  supply  granted  to 
Her  Majesty**  that  proposition  was  nuga- 
tory. It  might  involve  a  general  princi- 
ple; but  if  it  did,  a  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means  was  not  the  proper  place  to 
raise  it. 

Mr.  HINDLEY  said,  for  his  own  part, 
he  was  quite  willing  to  pass  the  Preamble; 
for  he  held,  as  a  free-trader,  that  direct 
taxation  was  one  of  the  necessary  and  in- 
evitable consequences  of  free  trade.  He 
was  certain  that  the  good  of  the  country 
would  be  promoted  by  it.  But  if  the 
whole  of  the  Resolution  was  to  be  put,  he 
was  not  going  to  double  the  house  tax. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  out  of  order,  for  there  was  no  such 
question  before  the  Committee. 


Mr.  HINDLEY  said,  he  would  move, 
then,  *'  that  the  Chairman  report  pro* 
gross.**  He  apprehended  he  should  now 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  T.  S.  DUNCOMBE  said,  he  wished 
to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  what 
had  fallen  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  stated  that  the  Preamble  contained  the 
principle  of  an  extension  of  the  area,  and 
an  increase  of  the  amount  of  the  house 
duty.  He  could  find  no  such  words  in  the 
Preamble.  There  were,  in  fact,  no  such 
words  in  the  Preamble.  Really,  the  Go- 
vernment themselves  did  not  know  what 
they  were  about.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
must  put  up  some  one  else  besides  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  ex- 
plain more  satisfactorily  the  meaning  of 
the  Government.  Last  Monday  week  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  ask- 
ed why  the  Government  took  the  house 
duty  and  the  tea  duties  first,  instead  of  the 
income  and  property  tax,  seeing  and  be- 
lieving as  he  did,  and  as  the  public  did, 
that  the  income  tax  was  the  corner-stone 
of  the  whole  Budget.  The  answer  of  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  not  very '  clear,  but  subsequently  it 
had  been  explained  by  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  Uie  Board  of  Works  that  they 
took  the  house  and  tea  duties  together, 
because  in  the  first  year  the  sum  derived 
from  doubling  the  house  duty  would  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  tea  duties. 
That  showed  that  the  principle  of  the  Go- 
vernment proposition  was  to  double  the 
house  duty ;  but  now  they  were  told  this 
evening  by  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  the  amount  of  the  house 
'  duty  was  no  part  of  the  question;  he  should 
:  leave  the  House  to  deal  with  that  after- 
I  wards.  That  certainly  was  not  leaving 
the  Committee  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on 
the  measure  as  a  whole.  The  fact  was 
the  whole  issue  had  been  changed— at 
whose  suit  he  did  not  know.  He  did  not 
know  who  these  mysterious  individuals  were 
— he  supposed  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Ashton  (Mr.  Hindley)  was  one  of 
them.  It  suited  his  convenience  to  vote 
for  the  Preamble,  but  it  did  not  suit  his 
convenience  to  vote  for  the  double  house 
duty.  If  the  vote  had  been  taken,  as  he 
(Mr.  Duncombe)  originally  proposed,  on 
the  question  that  Mr.  Speaker  leave  the 
Chair,  the  Committee  would  not  have  been 
in  this  confusion,  in  which,  after  three 
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thing.  They  did  not  go  into  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  to  repeal  duties.  Un- 
less they  voted  a  grant  of  some  duties, 
they  were  not  performing  the  function  of 
a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  The 
clear  course  for  the  Chairman  was  to  read 
the  Resolution  until  he  came  to  the 
positive  end  of  a  sentence,  unless  inter- 
rupted hy  an  Amendment.  The  Chair- 
man was  interrupted  hy  an  Amendment, 
and  that  Amendment  was  afterwards 
withdrawn.  It  seemed  to  him,  with  all 
due  Buhmission,  that  the  Chairman  ought 
now  to  proceed  to  read  the  Resolution  from 
the  hcginning,  unless  interrupted  by  another 
Amendment,  until  he  came  to  the  positive 
end  of  a  sentence.  For  his  own  part,  ho 
was  perfectly  ready,  if  according  to  form, 
to  take  a  discussion  on  the  house  tax,  but 
no  one  surely  would  repeal  the  house  tax 
in  order  to  extend  it  any  more  than  a 
person  would  pull  down  a  wall  to  make  it 
higher.  The  simplest  course  would  be, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Resolutions  should 
be  read,  and  upon  them  a  vote  should  be 
taken,  ay  or  no. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  right  hon.  Gontleman  the 
Member  for  Halifax  had  stated  the  prac- 
tice of  the  House  most  correctly  to  be,  that 
the  Chairman  ought  to  read  on  with  the 
Resolutions  till  he  was  stopped  by  an 
Amendment.  He  must  repeat,  however, 
what  he  had  already  said — namely,  that 
he  was  stopped  by  an  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth,  and  that 
Amendment  was  withdrawn  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Man- 
chester, who  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
question  should  be  taken,  ay  or  no.  He 
believed  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
general  wish  of  the  Committee. 

LokdJOHNRUSSELL  said, he  thought 
it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  what  had 
been  said,  to  observe  that  he  had  expressed 
himself  entirely  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
tion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  on  Tuesday  night; 
as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  in  the  second 
speech  he  made,  he  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  took  a  perfectly  fair  course  in 
declaring  that  both  the  extension  and  in- 
creased amount  were  involved  in  the  pre- 
liminary words.  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone)  suggested  a  dif- 
ferent course,  thinking  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  value  of  the  declaration  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Com- 
mittee ought  to  proceed  according  to  the 
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nights'  debate,  they  did  not  know  on  what 
thev  were  going  to  divide. 

the  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  no  one  was  more  anxious 
than  he  was  to  go  on  with  the  debate,  and 
take  the  decision  of  the  Committee  upon 
the  Resolution.  Certainly  he  did  say,  with 
a  view  to  bring  the  debate  to  a  close,  find- 
ing that  many  Gentlemen  wished  to  speak 
upon  the  house  tax,  that  he  did  not  diink 
it  would  be  necessary  to  take  their  opinion 
upon  the  subject,  but  of  course  he  should 
bow  to  the  order  of  business.  Personally, 
however,  he  should  consider  no  one,  by 
voting  for  this  Resolution,  bound  as  to  the 
amount  contained  in  it.  A  Bill  would  have 
to  be  brought  in,  and.  any  hon.  Member 
who  had  not  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  sentiments  now,  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity then,  notwithstanding  his  vote  now, 
of  proposing  any  Amendment  he  thought 
right.  He  (the  Chanoellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) regretted  extremely  that  he  should 
have  misled  any  Gentleman,  through  his 
own  misunderstanding  of  the  influence  which 
he  thought  the  noble  Lord  opposite  exer- 
cised over  his  friends.  He  had  thought 
the  words  of  the  noble  Lord  were  words  of 
authority.  He  regretted  very  much  that 
he  had  misinterpreted  what  took  place. 
He  could  only,  after  all,  express  his  desire 
that  the  debate  should  proceed,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  be  taken  upon 
the  Resolution. 

Sm  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  was 
only  anxious  to  proceed  in  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  regular  course.  On  the 
last  evening  the  Budget  was  debated,  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  late  at  night,  as 
to  what  the  Government  comprehended  as 
the  question  before  the  Committee,  the 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  under- 
stood the  Resolution  to  mean  an  increase 
as  well  as  an  extension  of  the  house  tax. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  that  even- 
ing repeated  that  statement;  but  there 
was  a  question  whether  it  was  possible, 
according  to  the  forms  of  a  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  to  take  the  Preamble 
alone.  The  fact  was,  the  Resolution  was 
drawn  in  rather  an  unusual  form.  Instead 
of  positively  repealing  certain  duties,  it 
should  have  been  shaped  to  the  efiect,  that 
in  lieu  of  duties  now  payable  certain  other 
duties  should  be  payable,  and  that  would 
obviously  prevent  the  Preamble  from  being 
treated  as  a  simple  sentence.  The  effect 
of  the  Preamble,  if  passed,  would  be  to 
repeal  the  existing  duty  and  substitute  no- 
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regular  form  and  the  obvious  intent  of  the 
words.  He  (Lord  John  Russell)  said,  with 
respect  to  the  suggestion  then  made,  that 
he  would  not  give  a  positive  opinion  at  the 
moment,  but  would  reserve  his  opinion; 
and  upon  considering  the  subject,  and 
making  inquiry,  he  had  found  that  the 
proper  course,  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  House,  would  be,  that  the  Chairman 
should  read  the  Resolution  through,  or 
until  stopped  bj  some  Amendment.  There 
appeared  to  have  been  some  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  Chairman  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright),  be- 
cause the  Chairman  had  stated  that  he 
stopped  where  he  did  conceiving  it  to  be 
the  wish  of  the  hon.  Member  and  of  the 
Committee  that  he  should  put  that  as  the 
question;  and  the  hon.  Member  had  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  wish  upon  the  sub- 
ject, whether  part  of  the  Resolution  or  the 
whole  should  be  read,  but  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  defer  to  the  Chairman's  authority. 
So  that,  while  the  Chairman  was  anxious 
to  conform  to  the  hon.  Member's  wishes, 
the  hon.  Member  was  willing  to  conform  to 
the  Chairman's  decision.  He  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  would  repeat  that  the  declaration 
made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  satisfactory  as  far  as  the  Government 
was  concerned.  But  by  far  the  most  satis- 
factory mode,  and  that  which  would  most 
^eet  the  wishes  of  the  Committee,  would 
be,  that  the  whole  Resolution  should  be 
read. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  C.  Wood)  had  found  fault  with  the  Re- 
solution, and  said  it  was  not  drawn  in  the 
usual  form.  It  was  copied  totidem  verbis 
from  tbe'Resolution  introduced  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  himself  on  a  former  occasion. 
All  that  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) wished,  however,  was,  that  the  de- 
bate should  ^o  on;  but  he  must  make  one 
observation,  because  none  of  us  could  be 
too  strict  with  ourselves,  and  indulgent  to 
each  other,  in  reference  to  anything  like 
an  engagement.  He  had  made  represen- 
tations, to  which  reference  had  already 
been  made,  to  friends  of  his.  He  begged 
it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that,  if  any 
Gentleman  ^  thought  this  first  decision  one 
of  policy  and  general  confidence  in  the 
Government,  and  voted  on  the  same  side 
with  himself,  he  should  consider,  after  the 
representations  he  had  made,  that  they 
were  perfectly  free,  as  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment was  concerned,  on  a  subsequent  occa- 


sion to  oppose  the  reduplication  of  the  house 
tax. 

Mr.  EVELYN  DENISON  said,  he  un- 
derstood now  that  the  matter  of  form  was 
settled,  and  that  the  Chairman  would  put 
the  whole  Resolution.  The  right  hon.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  expressed  a 
great  desire  not  to  mislead  any  Gentleman; 
but  though,  in  point  of  form,  he  had  accom- 
modated himself  to  the  wishes  of  the  Com- 
mittee, he  (Mr.  Denison)  was  afraid,  in 
point  of  substance,  some  mystification 
might  be  left.  For  it  seemed  that  when 
in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  Gentle- 
men were  asked  to  vote  Is,  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, every  one  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  in- 
terpret that  *'  shilling"  to  mean  6d.,  lOd,^ 
or  4d,,  or  any  sum  he  pleased. 

Me.  KENNETH  MACAULAY  said, 
that  if  the  question  was,  that  the  house 
tax  of  1851  should  be  repealed,  and  a  new 
tax  imposed,  he  was  inclined  to  say  ay» 
but  until  he  had  considered 'the  details  of 
the  proposition  of  the  Government,  he 
could  not  say  that  the  duty  ought  to  be 
Is,  6d,  on  one  cla^s.  Is.  on  others,  and 
9d.  on  another  class  of  houses.  He  ob- 
jected, therefore,  to  being  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  saying  ay  or  no  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  unless  there  was  something 
in  the  forms  of  the  House  which  com- 
pelled them  to  vote.  His  own  impression 
was,  that  on  Friday  last  the  hon.  Member 
for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright),  when  the 
Amendment  was  withdrawn,  interposed 
his  negative  to  the  proposal  before  them. 
It  was  remarkable  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  had  sat  quietly  since  Friday  on 
the  subject.  Neither  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Goulburn),  nor  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  (Mr.  Gladstone),  was  de» 
ficient  in  vigilance,  yet  both  of  them  had 
misled  him,  for  until  to-night  he  had  al- 
ways considered  that  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  voting  on  the  main  ques- 
tion of  repealing  the  late  and  of  impos- 
ing a  new  duty.  As  yet  he  could  not~ 
state  how  many  pence  he  could  vote  for 
in  lieu  of  the  present  duty  of  ninepenee, 
and  he  should,  therefore,'  interpose  an 
Amendment  to  prevent  any  vote  being 
taken  at  present  on  any  words  below  the 
Preamble. 

Mr.  PHILLIMORE  said,  he  believed, 
that  as  the  Amendment  had  been  with- 
drawn, it  was  the  right  of  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  call  upon  the  Chairman  to  read  the 
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Resolution  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
Chairman  said,  that  the  question  before 
the  Committee  was,  that  he  report  pro- 
gress. 

Mr.  HINDLEY  said,  he  would  with- 
draw that  Motion. 

Mb.  SIDNEY  HERBERT  said,  that 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
(Mr.  E.  Macaulay)  were  a  protest,  not 
against  the  Amendment,  but  against  the 
whole  forms  of  the  House.  If  it  was  true 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
not  in  a  state  to  give  his  decision  on  the 
details  of  the  question,  and  did  not  feel 
himself  competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
on  one  amount  or  the  other,  he  ought  to 
have  voted  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Pinsbury  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe)  against  Mr. 
S  peaker 's  leaving  the  Chair,  and  to  have  had 
a  discussion  on  the  whole  subject.  But  as 
the  question  stood  now,  the  Committee 
were  compelled  to  limit  the  discussion,  and 
to  vote  on  the  details.  The  question  they 
had  to  vote  upon  was  this  :  what  extension 
of  the  house  tax  might  be  voted  for  the 
future  ?  The  Committee  could  not  escape 
from  that  question,  difficult  though  it  might 
be  for  them  to  make  up  their  minds  upon 
it.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  said  that  the 
protest  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  a  protest  against  the  foims  of  the 
House,  and  that  the  vote  of  the  Committee 
must  be  given  in  accordance  with  those 
forms. 

Sir  THOMAS  ACLAND  said,  it  ap- 
peared  to  him  that  he  was  asked  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings  to  say  how  far 
he  would  go;  and  if  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  under  no  circumstances  could  he 
agree  to  a  tax  of  Is,  6d.  upon  houses  and 
Is,  upon  shops,  he  did  not  think  that  he 
could  vote  for  the  affirmative  of  the  pro- 
position. But  if  under  any  circumstances 
he  could  vote  for  this  particular  addition 
to  the  Budget,  he  might,  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  House,  vote  for  the  higher 
sum  now,  reserving  to  himself  the  right 
of  voting  for  a  reduction  of  that  sum  on  a 
future  occasion,  should  he  deem  it  neces- 
sary. At  present,  therefore,  he  would  vote 
for  the  higher  sum,  as  the  only  mode  in 
which  he  should  have  the  whole  subject  be- 
fore him. 

Mr.  MALINS  said,  that  as  a  new  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  he  had  been  much  per- 
plexed by  what  had  been  recently  going 
on,  but  he  rejoiced  to  find  that  they  had  at 
last  arrived  at  something  like  a  rational 


understanding.  To  an  uninstructed  mind 
there  seemed  something  extraordinary  in 
the  importance  which  the  various  parties 
opposite  attached  to  having  the  question 
proposed  to  the  Committee  in  such  a  way 
that  Members  roust  either  vote  a  house 
tax  of  Is.  6d,  or  nothing.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  hon.  Members  should  be  tied 
down  to  vote  at  this  moment  that  the  tax 
should  be  exactly  Is,  6d.,  and  he  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  right  hon.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  say  that  Members  who 
might  vote  for  the  Resolution  would  be  at 
perfect  libei*ty  to  decide  hereafter  whether 
the  tax  should  be  Is.  6d,  or  any  other 
sum.  He  had  entered  the  House  as  an  up- 
holder of  moderate  Conservative  principles, 
among  the  supporters  of  which  he  expect- 
ed to  find  Gentlemen  whom  he  saw  oppo- 
site, one  of  whom,  distinguished  for  his 
eloquence  and  ability,  was  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  (Mr. 
Gladstone).  He  expected  other  things 
from  those  Gentlemen,  and  deeply  regretted 
to  see  them  uniting  with  men  from  whose 
political  views  they  had  always  dissented, 
to  attack  a  Government  on  the  question 
whether  a  house  tax  of  eighteenpence,  fif- 
teenpence,  or  a  shilling  should  be  imposed. 
He  resembled  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  last 
spoken  in  this  debate,  that  his  mind  was 
not  made  up  as  to  the  amount  of  the  duty 
necessary.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  no 
doubt  thought  themselves,  every  one,  qua- 
lified for  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  but  he  had  a  more  humble 
estimate  of  his  abilities,  and  could  not  pre- 
tend to  decide  difficult  financial  questions 
in  this  off-hand  manner.  Hon.  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  wished  the 
Committee  to  come  to  a  decision  on  the 
question  in  a  sense  which  they  thought 
would  enable  them  to  outvote  the  Ministry 
— a  Conservative  Ministry ;  biltwhat  would 
the  country  think  of  a  Government  which 
possessed  its  general  confidence  being 
turned  out  of  office  in  such  a  manner? 
The  tactics  of  the  leading  men  opposite 
betrayed  themselves  in  this — that  their 
speeches,  instead  of  being  addressed  to 
the  arguments  of  their  opponents,  were 
framed  with  a  view  to  overcome  the  scru- 
ples of  their  own  supporters.  For  hie  own 
part  he  would  not  be  driven  to  give  his 
vote  in  a  way  to  drive  from  office  a  Go- 
vernment in  whom  he  had  confidence,  in 
order  to  replace  them  by  men  who  were 
not  agreed  among  themselves  on  any  single 
question.    He  warned  parties  opposite  that 
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if,  by  an  artfully  contrived  combination, 
tbey  sbould  succeed  in  destroying  tbe  Go- 
vernment, the  hour  of  their  difficulty  would 
arise.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Halifax  (Sir  C.  Wood),  who,  he 
supposed,  would  be  the  new  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  might  find  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  get  on  very  smoothly  with 
his  Budget.  In  conclusion  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  Members  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House  would,  to  a  man, 
support  the  Government,  and  place  in 
safety  a  Budget  which,  whatever  difference 
of  opinion  might  prevail  as  to  its  details, 
had,  as  regarded  its  general  principles, 
obtained  approbation  from  all  quarters. 

Mr.  G.  H.  MOORE  begged  to  suggest 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House,  that  the  right  hon.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  relieved  them 
from  all  difficulty  whatever  on  this  ques- 
tion, for  he  had  told  them  that  they  could 
first  vote  for  the  whole  of  the  Resolutions 
as  they  stood,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  them  from  voting  afterwards 
precisely  to  the  contrary.  Now,  that  sug- 
gestion appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Moore)  to 
be  entirely  consistent  with  the  course  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  hitherto 
pursued;  and  he,  therefore,  ventured  hum- 
bly to  recommend  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
at  once  to  adopt  it. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  suggested  none  other 
than  the  course  usually  taken  on  such  an 
occasion  as  this.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  addressed  the  Committee 
was  altogether  mistaken  in  the  construc- 
tion which  he  had  put  upon  his  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's)  suggestion. 
The  sum  mentioned  in  the  Resolution 
meant — and  the  Chairman  would  correct 
him  if  he  were  wrong — any  sum  •*  not 
exceeding'*  the  sum  specified.  In  his 
opinion,  there  was  no  reason  whatever 
that  should  prevent  hon.  Gentlemen  from 
voting  in  favour  of  the  figures  in  the  Re- 
solution before  the  Committee,  although  it 
might  be  their  intention  hereafter  to  vote 
in  favour  of  less  sums.  The  Resolutions 
before  the  Committee  were  only  intended 
as  the  foundations  of  a  Bill,  and,  of  course, 
during  the  discussion  on  such  Bill,  it  would 
be  perfectly  competent  to  any  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  vote  for  an  amendment  of  it  with 
the  view  of  reducing  the  amount  of  the 
tax.  All  that  the  Committee  would  pledge 
itself  to  now  by  voting  for  this  Resolution 
would  be  to  this,  that  in  the  Bill  embodying 
the  whole  of  the  Resolutions  no  sums  ex- 


ceeding   1^.    6d.,    and   Is,,   as  the  case 
might  be,  should  be  imposed  upon  houses. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put — 

*'  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted  to 
Her  Majesty,  from  and  after  the  6th  day  of  April, 
1853,  the  Duties  granted  and  made  payable  by  the 
Act  U  A  15  Vic.  c.  36,  upon  Inhabited  Dwelling 
Houses  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  annual 
value  thereof,  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  in 
lieu  thereof  there  shall  be  granted  and  made  pay- 
able upon  all  such  Dwelling  Houses  the  following 
Duties  (that  is  to  say), — 

"For  every  Inhabited  Dwelling  House  which, 
with  the  household  and  other  offices,  yards  and 
gardens  therewith  occupied  and  ohai^d,  is  or 
shall  be  worth  the  rent  of  Ten  Pounds  or  upwards  < 
by  the  year, — 

"  Where  any  such  Dwelling  House  shall  be  oc- 
cupied by  any  person  in  trade  who  shall  expose  to 
sale  and  sell  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  in 
any  shop  or  warehouse,  being  part  of  the  same 
Dwelling  House,  and  in  the  front  and  on  the 
ground  or  basement  story  thereof; 

"And  also  where  any  such  Dwelling  House 
shall  be  occupied  by  any  person  who  shall  be. 
duly  licensed  by  the  Laws  in  force  to  sell  therein 
by  retail  beer,  ale,  wine,  or  other  liquors,  although 
the  room  or  rooms  thereof  in  which  any  such 
liquors  shall  be  exposed  to  sale,  sold,  drunk,  or 
consumed,  shall  not  be  suoh  shop  or  warehouse 
as  aforesaid  ; 

"  And  also  where  any  such  Dwelling  House 
shall  be  a  Farm  House  occupied  by  a  a  tenant  or 
fatm  serrant,  and  bond  fide  used  for  the  purposes 
of  husbandry  only, 

"  There  shall  be  charged  for  every  Twenty 
Shillings  of  such  annual  value  of  any  such  Dwel- 
ling House,  the  sum  of  One  Shilling. 

"And  where  any  such  Dwelling  House  shall 
not  be  occupied  and  used  for  any  such  purpose 
and  in  manner  aforesaid,  there  shall  be  charged 
for  every  Twenty  Shillings  of  such  annual  v^ue 
thereof,  the  sum  of  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence." 

Mr.  SPOONER  moved,  "  That  the 
words  '  not  exceeding,'  should  be  inserted 
before  the  words  *  eighteen  pence.'  " 

Sir  CHARLES  WOOD  said,  he  would 
not  object  to  the  Amendment,  but  he  must 
protest  against  the  course  proposed  as  un- 
usual. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Spooncr);  but  the  effect  of  it  would  be 
this,  that  the  house  tax,  which  was  in- 
tended to  supply  a  deiiciencj  which  would 
be  occasioned  bj  the  reduction  of  other 
duties  might,  in  fact,  be  made  under  this 
Amendment  to  yield  even  less  than  it  did 
at  present.  As  his  objection  to  the  Bud- 
get of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  founded  upon  the  fact  that  it  would 
run  a  great  risk  of  occasioning  a  large  de- 
ficiency in  the  revenue,  that  objection 
would,  of  course,  be  necessarily  doubled  by 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire.  ^  j 
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Mb.  LABOUCHERE  begged  to  ask 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  whether  it  was 
not  possible  that  there  might  be  some 
practical  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the 
unusual  course  proposed  to  be  taken  in 
framing  the  Bill  on  which  these  Resolu- 
tions would  be  founded. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  that  he  did  not 
think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  the 
insertion  of  these  words  in  the  Resolution. 
The  Resolution  came  before  them  in  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  which  was 
to  fix  the  maximum  of  the  duties  granted, 
and  that  amount  could  not  be  exceeded 
when  the  Bill  was  brought  in.  When  that 
was  done,  it  would  be  in  the  option  of  any 
hon.  Member  to  move  to  insert  a  different 
sum.  The  object,  as  he  understood,  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  in 
moTing  the  Amendment  was,  t]iat  it  might 
be  clear  to  the  Committee,  that  the  sum 
mentioned  in  the  Resolution  was  the  maxi- 
mum to  which  the  Government  could  go. 
He  thought  the  words  were  superfluous, 
but  they  explained  to  the  Committee  what 
the  effect  of  the  Resolution  was. 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD  said, he  thought 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
anybody  might  move  the  reduction,  though 
not  an  increase  of  the  sum  granted  by  the 
Resolution  of  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means;  but  he  really  would  put  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  mischief  of  altering 
the  ordinary  form  of  granting  the  taxes, 
unless  some  clear  advantage  was  derived 
from  it.  He  thought  that  by  this  conces- 
sion, though  nothing  was  gained,  some- 
thing might  be  lost.  Unless  some  better 
reason  were  assigned  for  the  change  than 
that  suggested  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire,  he  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  adhere  to 
the  usual  form. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  was  quite  ready  to  adhere 
to  the  ordinary  form,  but  he  would  remark 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goul- 
burn),  had  observed  that  the  Resolution 
would  have  no  effect  whatever,  if  the  sum 
specified  in  it  were  liable  to  be  reduced. 
That  he  entirely  disputed,  but  as  had 
been  said  before,  the  Resolution  did  no- 
thing more  than  fix  the  maximum,  and 
therefore  he  was  ready  to  adopt  it  as  it 
stood. 

Mr.  SPOONER  consented  to  withdraw 
the  words.  He  proposed  them  only  in 
consequence  of  what  had  fallen  from  hon. 


Members  on  the  other  side,  namely,  that 
all  who  voted  for  the  Resolution  as  it  stood 
were  bound  to  vote  for  doubling  the  duty 
on  houses.  He  (Mr.  Spooner)  was  not 
prepared  so  to  do.  He  considered,  that  by 
voting  for  the  Resolution,  he  only  agreed 
to  the  principle  of  the  extension  of  the 
house  tax,  and  that  when  the  Bill  was 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  Resolution,  he  did  not  consider  himself 
bound,  or  that  any  hon.  Member  was 
bound  to  vote  for  doubling  the  house  tax, 
but  that  all  were  quite  at  liberty  to  vote 
for  such  reduction  in  the  proposed  tax  as 
they  thought  proper.  It  was  with  these 
views  he  voted  for  the  Resolution. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Debate  resumed. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN  said, 
he  thought  there  was  not  a  single  Member 
in  the  House  who  did  not  deplore  the  pro- 
ceedings which  had  been  going  on  for  the 
last  hour  and  a  half,  and  every  one  must 
feel  that  the  scene  they  had  just  witnessed 
was  discreditable  to  the  character  of  their 
discussions.  They  were  now  resuming  a 
debate  which  had  occupied  their  attention 
during  three  long  nights,  and  it  was  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  question  they 
were  discussing,  and  upon  which  they  were 
required  to  decide.  And  whence  did  that 
difficulty  arise,  which  had  interrupted  the 
progress  of  business  ?  It  arose  from  one 
cause — the  shifting  and  vacillating  policy 
pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
It  was  now  almost  a  fortnight  since  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  laid  before  the  House  the 
financial  scheme  of  the  Government.  In 
a  speech,  commensurate  with  the  import- 
ance and  gravity  of  the  occasion,  he  brought 
before  the  House  the  great  features  of  his 
financial  scheme,  which  he  showed  con- 
sisted mainly  of  two  parts.  In  the  first 
place,  ho  proposed  to  remit  taxes  which  he 
considered  impolitic  or  unjust;  and  in  the 
second  he  proposed,  inasmuch  as  the  finan- 
cial surplus  which  he  had  at  his  disposal  waa 
not  sufficient  to  make  up  the  deficiency  oc- 
casioned by  such  remission  of  taxes,  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  by  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes,  partly  by  increasing  the  area  of  tax«> 
ation  in  reference  to  the  income  tax  and 
house  tax ;  and  as  those  two  sources  were 
not  themselves  sufficient  for  the  purpose, 
he  proposed  further  to  increase,  not  only 
the  area  of  taxation,  but  the  amount  which 
persons  should  be  called  on  to  pay.  No- 
thing could  be  more  clear  and  explicit  than 
the  statement  of  the  right  hpR.  Gentleman. 
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At  tho  same  time  he  in?ited  the  House  to 
consider  the  Budget,  not  in  its  parts,  but 
as  a  comprehensive  whole.  When  the 
period  arrived  for  discussing  his  measures, 
he  laid  on  the  table  certain  Resolutions 
which  were  limited  to  the  house  tax ;  but 
he  intimated  that  the  decision  upon  them 
would  apply  to  the  whole  financial  scheme 
of  the  Government.  The  debate  continued 
for  two  nights,  and  during  that  period  the 
Budget  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
to  sustain  some  very  serious  and  able  as- 
saults from  various  Members  of  that  House. 
It  had  to  encounter  the  criticism  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Halifax  (Sir  C.  Wood),  in  a  speech  of 
which  he  would  say  that  he  believed  he 
was  expressing  the  opinion  of  every  one 
when  he  described  it  as  the  most  masterly 
speech  he  ever  heard.  It  was  next  met 
by  the  close  reasoning  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden).  It 
had  also  to  submit  to  the  admirable  logic 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kid- 
derminster (Mr.  Lowe);  and  to  stand  the 
ordeal  of  the  long  experience,  the  tried 
ability,  and  the  matured  judgment  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goulbum). 
He  (Sir  A.  Cockburn)  wished  to  assume  no 
tone  of  arrogance  or  presumption,  but  he 
thought  he  was  justified  in  saying,  that 
the  result  of  these  two  nights  could  not 
lead  any  one  to  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  acquired  any  strength  in  the  de- 
bate, or  any  accession  of  supporters.  On  the 
contrary,  ominous  whispers  and  rumours 
passed  from  one  side  of  the  House  to  the 
other,  and  the  Government  began  to  feel 
that  they  were  in  a  position  of  very  great 
difficulty;  several  hon.  Members  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  supporting  them  having  in- 
timated their  intention  of  voting  against 
doubling  the  house  tax.  It  was  peifectly 
well  known  that  many  hon.  Members  who 
were  anxious  to  support  the  Government 
were  not  disposed  to  inflict  on  their  con- 
stituencies a  double  house  tax,  not  being 
in  a  position  to  face  them  after  a  vote  of 
that  nature.  So  the  matter  stood  on  the 
second  night's  debate.  Afterwards  it  be- 
came a  matter  of  great  political  expe- 
diency on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  to  get  rid  of  the  first  Resolu- 
tion for  doubling  the  house  tax  by  propos- 
ing to  take  a  vote  solely  on  the  question 
as  to  the  extension  of  the  area  of  taxation, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  hav- 
ing his  supporters  against  him.  This 
manoBuvre,  for  he  could  not  call  it  by  any 


lighter  term,  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
succeeded  to  a  certain  extent,  and  many 
hon.  Members  who  were  before  in  doubt, 
were  now  in  a  condition  to  vote  in  favour  of 
the  Government,  for  not  only  young  Mem- 
bers but  old  birds  had  been  caught  in  the 
trap  which  had  been  set  for  them.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume) 
had  approved  of  the  course  suggested  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  after 
making  a  long  speech,  in  which  he  criti- 
cised the  right  hon.  Gentleman  severely, 
and  appeared  to  find  much  matter  for  re- 
proof, he  ended  by  saying  he  should  vote 
for  the  Budget.  He  declared  in  emphatic 
terms  that  be  objected  to  all  increase  of 
taxation,  and  yet  declared  he  was  ready  to 
vote  for  the  extension  of  the  area  of  taxa- 
tion. Matters  went  on  smoothly  and  plea- 
santly till  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Car- 
lisle (Sir  J.  Graham)  rose.  That  right 
hon.  Gentleman  repeated  an  inquiry  put  in 
an  earlier  part  of  the  evening  by  the  hoo. 
Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  B.  Osborne), 
whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
intended  to  limit  the  question  to  the  area 
of  taxation?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer stated  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  Committee  on  any- 
thing further  than  the  area  of  taxation ; 
twice  in  the  same  evening  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  declared  expressly  and  ex- 
plicitly that  he  limited  the  Resolution  to 
that  one  branch.  What  was  the  course 
pursued  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Car- 
lisle ?  He  proceeded  to  show  the  Commit- 
tee, as  clearly  as  figures  and  demonstra- 
tion could  do,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  on  his  own  showing,  would,  in 
two  years,  if  his  financial  existence  lasted 
so  long,  have  a  considerable  deficit;  and 
he  called  on  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Stamford  (Mr.  Herries)  the  Nestor  of 
finance  in  that  House,  to  state  whether 
he  had  sanctioned  by  his  authority  a 
Budget  which  granted  a  remission  of 
2.500,0002.  on  the  malt  duties,  without 
first  having  some  security  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  house  tax,  without  which  the 
result  would  be  that  the  Minister  would 
find  himself,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
with  a  financial  deficit.  The  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  feeling  that 
difiiculty  on  the  self-same  evening  on  which 
he  made  the  two  declarations  already  re- 
ferred to,  changed  entirely  the  issue  before 
the  Committee  by  stating,  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  the  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  (Lord  John  Rui- 
aell),  that  he  proposed  to  include  in  th^ 
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question  as  to  the  extension  of  the  area  of 
taxation,  the  question  whether  or  not  the 
house  tax  should  ho  douhled.  Now  he 
(Sir  A.  Cockburn)  would  ask  whether 
such  a  course  of  conduct  reflected  on  the 
credit  or  authority  of  the  House,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  proceedings  they  were  called 
on  to  adopt  ?  Was  that  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding which  reflected  credit  on  the  Go- 
vernment ?  When  hon.  Gentlemen  said 
that  they  could  not  vote  for  the  Govern- 
ment, though  anxious  to  support  it  if  pos- 
sible, but  that  tjiey  would  excite  the  wrath 
of  their  constituents  by  increasing  the  area 
of  taxation,  or  at  least  by'  doubling  the 
bouse  tax,  it  might  well  be  asked  whether, 
to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  hour,  and  for 
the  sake  of  catching  a  few  stray  votes,  it 
was  a  worthy  course  for  the  Government 
to  change  the  whole  tenor  of  their  con- 
duct ?  The  whole  difficulty  in  which  the* 
Committee  had  been  placed  was  the  result 
of  the  course  pursued  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman;  but  there  could  be  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  Committee  were  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  by  their  votes,  not  only 
on  the  question  whether  the  area  of  taxa- 
tion should  be  increased  with  reference  to 
the  house  duty,  but  on  the  question  whe- 
ther that  duty  should  be  doubled.  That 
he  understood  to  be  the  question  for  deci- 
sion; for  unless  they  assented  to  the  two- 
fold proposition  it  would  be  impossible  to 
remit  the  duty  as  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. He  perfectly  agreed  that  it  was 
right  to  put  the  house  tax  prominently  for- 
ward, for  as  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  truly  said,  it  was  to 
form  the  key-stone  of  his  whole  financial 
fabric.  He  at  once  met  that  proposition, 
as  far  as  his  humble  voice  went,  with  a 
clear  and  decided  negative.  It  was  not 
enough  to  maintain  that  direct  taxation 
was  a  legitimate  form  of  taxation ;  they 
must  show  more,  namely,  the  necessity 
and  justice  of  increasing  the  area  of  taxa- 
tion, and  doubling  the  amount  of  the  house 
tax.  Now,  what  were  the  arguments  on 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  impose 
these  new  taxes  and  increase  the  area  of 
taxation;  to  impose  new  taxes  on  the  oc- 
cupiers of  houses  which  were  hitherto  ex- 
empt, and,  furthermore,  to  extend  the  in- 
come tax  to  persons  who  formerly  did  not 
pay  it?  The  favourite  argument  urged 
over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  was,  why  should  persons,  possess- 
ing an  interest  in  household  property  below 
a  certain  amount,  be  exempted  from  con- 
tributing a  fair  share  to  a  particular  form 
Sir  A.  Cockhum 


of  taxation  ?  He  freely  admitted  that 
when  the  question  was  put  in  that  naked 
and  abstract  way,  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  But  the 
hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  B.  Os- 
borne) had  placed  the  matter  in  a  clear 
light.  He  said,  that  before  an  answer 
could  be  given,  they  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  surrounding  circumstances 
of  our  complicated  system  of  taxation  as 
it  existed  at  present  in  the  country,  and  to 
adjust  or  rectify  its  startling  irregularities 
— he  had  almost  said  its  iniquities — in  re- 
ference to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  coun- 
try, before  they  thought  of  including  those 
classes  under  a  direct  system  of  taxation. 
Perhaps  hon.  Members  were  not  fully 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  inequality  which 
existed  with  respect  to  indirect  taxation 
between  the  upper  and  poorer  classes  of 
the  country.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle  J  Sir  J.  Graham), 
pointed  at  the  startling  fact,  that  the  indi- 
rect taxation  of  the  country,  which  was 
paid  by  the  great  mass  of  consumers, 
amounted  toneless  a  sum  than  35,000,0002. 
The  great  majority  of  those  consumers 
spent  almost  all,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their 
resources  on  the  absolute  necessaries  of 
life,  and  it  was  on  those  necessaries  that 
indirect  taxation  was  imposed  with  such 
great  inequality.  It  would  therefore  be 
gross  injustice  to  impose  additional  tax- 
ation on  persons  who  were  oppressed  by 
the  burden  of  indirect  taxation,  until  the 
inequalities  were  remedied.  He  would 
take  first  the  article  of  tobacco,  which  was 
very  much  consumed  by  the  poorer  classes, 
and  afforded  comfort  and  solace  to  them 
after  the  toil  of  a  hard  day's  work.  The 
Committee  would  see  the  proportion  of 
indirect  taxation  which  was  paid  on  this 
article  by  the  labouring  classes.  The  low- 
est return  of  the  current  price  of  manu- 
factured tobacco  was  3^.  per  lb.,  the 
highest  is.  4d. ;  on  this  there  was  a  uniform 
duty  of  3s.  on  the  lb.,  so  that  on  the 
cheaper  sort,  the  consumer  had  to  pay  a 
duty  equal  to  1,125  per  cent,  while  on  the 
more  expensive  quality  the  consumer  did 
not  pay  more  than  225  per  cent,  the  dif- 
ference being  900  per  cent  between  what 
the  poor  man  and  the  rich  man  had  to  con- 
tribute in  the  shape  of  indirect  taxation. 
Then  as  to  cigars,  the  lowest  price  was  7s. 
6d,  per  lb.,  and  the  highest  I9s,;  and  as  the 
duty  on  each  was  at  the  rate  of  95.,  it  fol- 
lowed that  the  purchaser  of  the  one  paid 
120  per  cent,  and  of  the  other  only  47.  On 
wine  the  difference  was  enormous,  the  per* 
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centage  as  regarded  indirect  taxation  being 
676  on  the  inferior  article,  and  only  22  on 
the  higher  class  of  wines,  which  were  con- 
sumed by  the  wealthy  clAsses.     Then  as  to 
spirits,  the  inferior  class  of  brandy  paid 
310,  and  the  higher  class  118  per  cent  of 
indirect  taxation.    So  he  might  go  through 
a  long  series  of  articles.     These  facts,  it 
would  not  be  denied,  a£forded  a  strong  ar- 
gument against  the   extension  of  direct 
taxation  to  the  class  who  paid  such  a  dis- 
proportionate   amount    of  indirect  taxes. 
As  a  general  proposition  he  should  say, 
that  on  the  whole  of  those  articles  con- 
sumed by  the  great  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  difference  was  euormous  between 
the  percentage  in  the  shape  of  taxation 
taken   from  the    poor  man  as  compared 
with  the  rich.     He  always  understood  that 
the  reason  why  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
limited  the  income  tax  to  1502.  a  year,  and 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Halifax  (Sir  C. 
Wood)  did  not  extend  the  house  tax  below 
houses  of  20L  a  year  was,  that,  by  di*aw- 
ing  such  a  line,  the  working  classes,  who 
consumed  a  lower-priced  article,  i^nd  there- 
fore paid  more  in  indirect  taxes,  should  be 
exempted  from  any  additional  burden  by 
an  extension  of  direct  taxation.     Unless  a 
corresponding  amount  of  indirect  taxation 
was  taken  off,  it  would  be  the  height  of  in- 
justice to  make  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike 
liable  to  the  same  rate  of  direct  taxation. 
There  was  a  manifest   fallacy  in  the  ar- 
gument that  that  House  was  justified  in 
imposing  direct  taxation,  because  it  was 
a  good  form   of  taxation.     It   might  be 
very  eligible  and  conyenient,  but  they  had 
no  right  to  adopt  it  unless  they  conferred 
some  corresponding  advantage  in  another 
shape  on  the  payer  of  indirect  taxes.    All 
taxation  was  a  very  bad  thing  per  se,  and 
was  only  justifiable  by  the  corresponding 
benefit  which  was  given  to  the  taxpayer. 
He  had  no  doubt  if  a  time  of  emergency 
came,  when  it  was  necessary  to  increase 
the  amount  of  taxation,  the  poorer  classes 
would  readily  and  cheerfully  submit  to  ad- 
ditional burdens  on  account  of  the  protec- 
tion which  they  derived;  but  until  that  hour 
arrived,  the  question  as  to  the  extension  of 
taxes  to  these  classes  ought  to  be  treated 
with  the  greatest  caution,  and  reserve,  and 
delicacy,  and  not  with  any  haste  or  rash- 
ness.    On  this  subject  they  might  imitate 
the  example  of  the  Athenians,  who  depo- 
sited their  riches   under  a  statue,   to  be 
there  kept  until  the  last  day  of  the  national 
emergencies.     Had  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man made  out  a  case  of  State  necessity,  or 
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had  he  shown  corresponding  advantages-Ho 
those  classes  ?  As  to  State  necessity,  there 
was  avowedly  uonei     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman admitted  that  he  had  already  a  sur- 
plus for  the  ensuing  year;   and,  looking 
forward  to  another  year,   he  stated  that 
he  should  have  a  surplus  of  very  nearly 
1,500,000/.     That  surplus  was  not  intend- 
ed as  a  provision  for  any  increased  expen- 
ditui*e  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man; therefore  State  necessity  there  was 
none.     What  object  could  he,  then,  have 
for  increasing  the  taxation  of  the  country  ? 
With  regard  to  the  tea  duty,  he  believed 
that  great  benefit  would  result  to  the  con- 
sumer from  the  remission  proposed.     But 
that  remission  was  not  to  take  place  all  at 
once;  it  was  to  be  extended  over  six  years. 
That  circumstance  showed  that  there  was 
no  necessity  for  hastily  imposing  new  taxes 
with  a  view  to  make  provision  for  the  defi- 
ciency which  would  be  caused  by  that  re- 
mission.    He  (Sir  A.  Cockbum)  did  not 
himself  believe  that  there  would  be  any 
serious  falling-off  in  the  amount  of  revenue; 
for  it  was  his  opinion  that  in  the  case  of 
tea,  as  in  many  other  instances,  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  tax  would  lead  to  increased  con- 
sumption;   so  that,   in  the  result,  there 
would  be  very  little  or  no  deficiency.     At 
all  events,  it  would  be  quite  time  enough 
to  extend  taxation  to  the  poorer  classes 
when  a  deficiency  had  actually  arisen.  But 
admitting  that  a  deficiency  did  arise,  why 
could  not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  meet 
it  out  of  the  surplus,  and  afterwards  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  call  upon  the 
House  to  sanction  increased  taxation  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  then  proposed  to  re- 
mit one-half  of  the  duty  on  malt,  repudiat- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  idea  of  making 
the  remission  a  compensation  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest.     If  the  remission  was  not 
to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  compensation, 
he  did  not  know  how  else  to  view  it,  seeing 
how  often  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
his  Colleagues  and  supporters  had  argued 
in  favour  of  compensation  to  the  land  fof 
the  injuries  it  had  sustained  by  the  inflic- 
tion of  free  trade.     After  all  those  argu- 
ments,  the    right    hon.    Gentleman    was 
scarcely  justified  in  accusing  the  Commit- 
tee of  suspecting  that  it  was  now  his  inten- 
tion to  bestow  that  relief  which  he  and  his 
party  had  always  advocated.  Let  the  Com- 
mittee remember  the  tone  which  had  been 
held  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his 
Colleagues  on  the  hustings  and  at  agricul- 
tural meetings,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  told  their  supporters>  that 
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pensation  was  due  to  them  for  the  injuries 
entailed  upon  them  by  the  free-trade  legis- 
lation of  the  last  five  years.  The  lan- 
guage held  on  the  hustings  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  his  Colleagues  was, 
that,  as  protection  was  now  laid  aside  for 
ever,  compensation  was  to  be  sought  by 
some  new  adjustment  of  the  entire  system 
of  imperial  taxation,  by  which  conflicting 
interests,  amid  rival  classes,  should  be 
brought  into  harmonious  action,  and  by 
which  thp  agricultural  interest  would  find 
the  means  of  relief  from  the  burdens  it 
had  sustained.  Such  being  the  case,  the 
very  first  measure  which  the  Government 
brought  .forward  was  the  partial  remission 
of  a  tax  which  had  long  been  described 
as  pressing  heavily  upon  the  agricultural 
interest.  How,  then,  could  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  be  surprised  if  the  Committee 
considered  the  remission  of  this  particular 
tax  as  a  species  of  compensation  ?  and 
how  could  he  wonder  that  the  humbler 
classes,  who  now  found  themselves  ex- 
posed to  a  species  of  taxation  which  had 
never  been  inflicted  upon  them  before, 
should  charge  the  Government,  in  their 
resentment  and  vexation,  with  ministering 
to  the  interests  of  a  particular  class  at 
their  expense  ?  It  might  be  very  well  to 
admit  compensation  yesterday,  and  disown 
it  to-day — to  advocate  protection  one  day, 
and  to  disavow  it  to-morrow — but  let  not 
the  Members  of  the  Government  be  blamed 
if  the  Committee  imputed  to  them  inten- 
tions which  they  themselves  had  delibe- 
rately expressed  their  intention  to  carry 
out.  But  would  the  remission  of  half  the 
malt  tax  be  of  any  appreciable  advantage 
to  the  class  whom  it  was  proposed  to  bene- 
fit ?  Would  it  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  the 
agricultural  interest  ?  He  did  not  believe 
there  was  a  single  hon.  Gentleman  on  the 
opposite  (the  Government)  side  of  the  House 
who  would  rise  up  and  avow  his  conviction 
that  the  remission  of  half  the  duty  on 
malt  would  be  of  the  slightest  appreciable 
advantage  to  them.  Would  it  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  breadth  of  barley 
grown  ?  No.  They  all  knew  thot  the 
lands  capable  of  producing  barley  were  of 
limited  extent,  and  that  such  was  the 
demand  arising  from  the  consumption  of 
malt  liquor,  and  from  the  prohibition  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  malt,  that 
the  lands  capable  of  producing  malting 
barley  were  cultivnted  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent. [**No,  no!*']  He  could  only  say 
that  he  had  been  assured  t^at  the  fact 
was  so,  both  by  Gentlemen  in  the  House 
Sir  A,  Cockhum 


I  and  out  of  it.  There  was  no  one  who  had 
'  listened  to  the  conversation  of  groups  of 
Members  in  that  House,  or  in  the  lobby, 
who  did  not  well  know  the  general  opinion 
to  be,  that  the  agriculturaf  classes  would 
derive  no  benefit  whatever  by  the  proposed 
remission  of  part  of  the  duty.  If  the  pro- 
position of  the  Government  was  to  repeal 
the  whole  of  the  tax,  then  be  could  under- 
stand that  they  had  a  case  to  go  npon  ? 
When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  the  other  night  taunted  Gentle- 
men on  the  Opposition  benches  with  hav- 
ing on  former  occasions  expressed  an  opin- 
ion that  the  malt  tax  ought  to  be  repealed, 
he  forgot  to  observe  that  that  opinion  was 
not  with  reference  to  the  interest  of  any 
particular  class,  but  that  it  was  with  a 
view  to  serve  all  classes  equally.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  also  forgot  to  notice 
that  the  total  abolition  of  the  tax  was  a 
very  di£ferent  thing  from  a  partial  remis- 
sion of  it.  He  complained  of  the  partial  re- 
peal of  the  tax,  on  the  ground  that  while 
all  the  evils  incidental  to  the  tax  were 
continued,  no  benefit  whatever  would  ac- 
crue to  the  producer  or  the  consumer. 
The  present  costly  mode  of  collection  would 
be  maintained.  The  system  of  fiscal  po- 
lice and  domiciliary  visits  were  also  to  be 
retained,  while  the  cost  of  collecting  the 
tax  would  obviously  be  doubled.  And  this 
was  what  was  called  a  boon  to  the  agricul- 
tural classes.  Let  them  next  consider 
what  good  would  be  done  to  the  consumer, 
whose  interest,  after  all,  was  the  most  im- 
portant. They  were  about  to  double  the 
house  tax  on  the  rich,  and  to  extend  it  to 
the  poor  who  had  never  paid  it  before. 
No  hon.  Member  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  had  ventured  to  contend  that  the 
amount  of  diminution  in  the  price  of  beer 
would  be  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  the 
consumer  at  large.  An  argument  had 
been  made  use  of  by  a  speaker  at  one  of 
the  metropolitan  meetings  (the  Marylebone, 
he  believed),  against  the  increase  of  the 
house  duty,  which  struck  him  as  very 
much  to  the  point.  The  speaker  said  that 
he  was  going  to  be  taxed,  although  he  had 
never  been  taxed  before — that  his  house 
was  to  be  taxed  for  the  first  time,  but  that 
he  was  to  have  a  set-oflf  in  the  shape  of  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  beer.  That  re- 
duction would  amount  at  the  very  outside 
to  one  farthing  per  pot,  and  reducing  the 
number  of  pounds  which  he  would  have  to 
pay  as  a  house  tax  (3^)  to  farthings,  the 
result  was  that  he  would  have,  to  drink  a 
great  many  thousand  pots  >6£  porter  beforo 
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he  could  derive  the  smallest  possible  be- 
nefit. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  entered  upon  a  scientific 
argument  on  the  subject  of  direct  taxation 
as  contradistinguished  from  indirect  tax- 
ation. Now,  he  (Sir  A.  Cockburn)  con- 
tended that  they  ought  not  to  impose  a 
new  tax  because  it  happened  to  be  a  direct 
tax,  unless  some  countervailing  benefit  to 
the  payer  of  that  fiax  would  accrue  from  it. 
He  had  himself  spoken  the  oth6r  day  to  a 
gentleman  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  who  was  a  stanch  supporter  of 
the  Govefnment,  and  he  had  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  the  Government  pro- 
ject of  relief,  and  what  was  his  opinion  of 
the  partial  remission  of  the  malt  tax.  His 
reply  was,  "  It  is  very  bad,  but  we  must 
grin  and  bear  it."  He  (Sir  A.  Cockburn) 
contended  that  the  right  hon.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  no  right  t6  call  upon 
Members  to  tax  their  constituencies  unless 
he  could  clearly  show  a  corresponding 
benefit  to  be  derived.  If  the  consumer 
and  the  producer  alike  declared  that  they 
could  see  no  appreciable  benefit  by  the 
proposed  changes,  where  was  the  merit  of 
this  new  scheme  of  finance  ?  They  had 
all  heard  it  said  that  the  Government  was 
about  to  Introduce  a  new  policy  of  finance 
which  was  to  reconcile  all  classes  in  the 
country,  but  surely  this  financial  scheme 
was  not  the  fulfilment  of  that  high-sound- 
ing promise.  The  fact  was,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  and  his  Colleagues  had 
made  such  promises  as  the  political  expe- 
diency of  the  hour  required;  promises  which 
neither  he  nor  any  other  man  could  per- 
form. Having  denounced  protection,  it 
was  necessary  to  hold  out  to  the  agricul- 
tural classes  something  which  should  in- 
sure to  them  a  prosperous  future,  and  give 
to  them  compensation  for  the  past.  It  was 
also  necessary  to  do  something  else.  The 
candidates  must  be  furnished  with  topics 
on  which  to  address  the  constituencies. 
It  was  therefore  very  grandly  proclaimed 
that  there  was  to  be  a  new  system  of  tax- 
ation; something  that  should  bring  the  in- 
terests of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  into 
perfect  harmony  with  the  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts.  Well, 
after  all,  what  had  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man done  ?  Literally  nothing.  He  had 
not  satisfied  either  party,  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause he  had  made  promises  with  reference 
to  the  subject  of  finance  which  he  could 
not  possibly  realise.  He  (Sir  A.  Cock- 
burn) owned  that  he  had  expected  great 
things  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     It 


had  been  the  fashion  among  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  politics  to  cry 
down  the  Budget,  and  to  say  that  it  would 
come  to  nothing.  He  (Sir  A.  Cockburn) 
had  always  entertained  a  contrary  feeling, 
having  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  genius 
and  unbounded  ability  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  had  indulged  in  the  hope 
that  the  country  wus  about  to  see  a  new 
financial  Prometheus,  who  would  bring  the 
fire  of  genius  to  illuminate  the  dark  and 
dreary  waste  of  finance,  and  before  whose 
presence  poverty,  misery,  and  privation 
would  be  driven  away,  and  all  the  conflict- 
ing and  jarring  interests  of  society  he 
blended  together  in  harmony  and  peace. 
But  what  had  been  the  result?  Instead 
of  those  happy  realisations,  the  half  of  the 
malt  tax  was  to  be  taken  off,  and  the  con- 
stituencies of  the  country  were  to  put  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  and  pay  double 
house  tax.  For  these  boons  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  received  a  dose  of  praise  from 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  which 
would  make  him  sick  of  adulation  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  That  laudation  seemed  to 
him  to  savour  very  much  of  a  funeral  ora- 
tion, and  to  resemble  the  eulogium  pro- 
nounced upon  a  departing  friend — 

"  Sic  ubi  fata  vocant,  udir  abjectus  in  herbis. 
Ad  vada  Mssandri,  ooncinit  albus  olor." 

Now,  he  put  it  to  the  House  whether  it 
was  wise  or  statesmanlike,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment as  this,  to  meddle  with  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  countij  ?  He  asked 
whether  it  was  prudent,  in  a  time  of  per- 
fect peace,  to  impose  direct  taxation  upon 
a  class  of  persons  who  had  previously  been 
exempted  from  taxation,  and  to  create  a 
mass  of  heartburning  and  strife,  unless  it 
was  possible  at  the  same  time  to  confer  a 
great  political  boon  upon  them.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  was  placed  in  the 
unfortunate  position  of  having  made  pro- 
mises to  meet  the  purposes  of  a  moment 
which  even  his  great  genius  could  not  pos- 
sibly enable  him  to  fulfil.  He  (Sir  A. 
Cockburn)  declared  himself  disappointed 
with  the  whole  financial  scheme  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Still  he  had  some  consolation 
even  in  this  disappointment.  One  was 
always  unwilling  to  admit  that  one's  con- 
fidence had  been  misplaced,  and  was  natu- 
rally anxious  to  apply  the  flattering  unc- 
tion to  the  mind  that  one  was  not  alto- 
gether in  the  wrong.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
took  the  whole  vacation  to  ponder  over 
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and  develop  this  new  scheme  of  finance. 
The  time  and  the  hour  at  length  came 
when  it  was  to  he  made  known  to  the  world. 
Now  he  (Sir  A.  Cockburn)  did  not  believe 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  capable  of 
producing  such  a  pitiful  abortion  as  that 
Budget  which  had  been  placed  before  them. 
He  believed  that  the  veritable  Budget  had 
been  stifled  in  its  birth  by  certain  respect- 
able financiers  and  political  economists  of 
a  bygone  day,  who  were  so  astonished  and 
frightened  at  the  gigantic  proportions  of 
the  infant  Hercules,  that  they  strangled  it 
forthwith,  and  substituted  this  wretched, 
puling,  ricketty  changeling,  whom  the  mo- 
ther, in  a  moment  of  maternal  forgetful- 
ness,  had  accepted,  thinking  it  was  better 
to  have  it  than  nothing  at  all.  He  believ- 
ed, however,  that  the  time  would  yet  come, 
though  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  much 
to  get  rid  of  in  the  meantime,  when  he 
would  show  the  great  genius  he  possessed, 
and  prove  that  he  was  not  only  a  consum- 
mate debater  and  politician,  but  an  accom- 
plished financier.  There  was  one  portion 
of  the  subject  which  he  had  not  yet  touch- 
ed, and  that  was,  the  effect  of  the  increas- 
ed house  tax  upon  the  representation  of 
the  country.  This  was  a  subject  which 
ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  One  great 
argument  urged  in  favour  of  an  extended 
area  of  taxation  was,  that  taxation  and  re- 
presentation should  go  hand  in  hand  to- 
gether; and  that  if  a  man  was  represented 
he  ought  to  be  taxed.  Now  nothing  was 
more  convenient  than  to  take  a  leaf  out  of 
an  adversary's  book;  but  if  hon.  Gentle- 
men did  so  they  must  take  it  with  all  its 
incidences  and  consequences.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  urged  that  argu- 
ment forgot  that  when  ho  (Sir  A.  Cock- 
burn)  and  those  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House  adopted  it  they  did  so  in  main- 
tenance of  the  principle  that  representation 
ought  not  to  stop  at  the  lOl.  householder,  but 
should  include  everybody  that  contributed 
to  the  taxation  of  the  country.  Were  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Ministerial  benches  pre- 
pared to  go  that  length?  They  knew  they 
were  not.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  knew  that 
his  party  would  make  no  such  concession; 
and  while  urging  that  argument  they  knew 
that  they  were  putting  forth  a  hollow  and 
frivolous  pretence,  and  that  they  meant 
nothing  by  it.  He  would  test  them  by 
putting  a  practical  question.  They  were 
going  to  impose  a  duty  on  the  102.  house- 
holders: would  they  extend  the  right  of 
voting  in  counties  to  the  102.  householders  ? 
Sir  A,  Cockburn 


If  he  could  only  obtain  a  confession  that 
they  were  ready  to  do  so,  then  he  should 
not  have  spoken  in  vain  this  night.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
had  expressed  an  opinion  the  other  even- 
ing,  that,  merely  for  the  sake  of  escaping 
a  tax  of  1 5s,  a  year,  the  102.  honseholdera 
would  not  relinquish  their  right  to  the 
franchise.  He  (Sir  A.  Cockburn)  dared 
say  that  a  sum  of  32.,  which  was  the 
amount  of  the  income  tax  and  house  tax 
together  upon  a  102.  householder,  would 
appear  to  be  a  very  small  sum  in  the  eyes 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  in  that  Houte;  never- 
theless it  was  of  considerable  moment  to 
those  upon  whom  it  would  fall.  It  would 
influence  the  amount  of  schooling  which 
their  children  would  receive;  it  would  make 
a  difference  of  a  suit  of  clothes  to  every 
man  in  the  course  of  a  year;  it  would  force 
them  to  yield  up  those  little  luxuries  and 
comforts  which  formed  almost  their  sole 
enjoyments  in  life.  It  was  all  very  well  to 
tell  him  that  the  electors  of  this  country 
did  not  care  about  the  franchise.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Walpole) 
had  tauntingly  observed  that  a  very  limited 
proportion  of  the  enfranchised  exercised 
their  rights.  But  why  was  this  ?  It  was 
not  because  they  did  not  value  the  fran- 
chise, but  because  an  immense  amount  of 
intimidation  was  brought  to  bear  against 
them  which  deterred  the  electors  from  using 
their  privilege.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear 
the  fact  recorded  by  tlie  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary,  that  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  electors  did  not  exercise  the 
electoral  franchise,  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  do  by  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  WALPOLE :  I  do  not  know  that 
1  ever  made  such  an  observation. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  COCKBURN:  It 
was  exceedingly  possible  that  he  did  not 
remember  the  hon.  Gentleman  from  whom 
the  observation  came,  but  fallen  from  some 
hon.  Gentleman  on  that  (the  Government) 
side  of  the  House  it  certainly  had,  and  ho 
recollected  perfectly  well  turning  round  to 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bristol 
(Mr.  H.  Berkeley)  to  attract  his  attention 
to  it.  Nevertheless,  if  a  great  proportion 
of  the  constituency  of  the  country  were 
prevented  from  exercising  the  franchise 
already,  why  farther  limit  and  diminish 
their  number,  by  cutting  off  the  102.  house- 
holders ?  He  did  not  mean  to  affirm  that 
if  it  was  a  matter  of  public  necessity  or 
expediency,  he  would  hesitate  in  calling 
upon  those  classes  to  contribute  to  the  tax- 
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ation  of  the  conntrj ;  but  that  unless  a 
strong  and  powerful  case  of  this  kind  were 
made  out,  it  would  be  impossible  to  justify 
the  imposition  of  a  new  tax  of  the  kind. 
Well,  if  taxes  were  to  be  removed  in  order 
to  enable  the  Government  to  add  to  the 
direct  taxation  of  the  country,  he  would 
ask — ^haveyou  selected  the  most  eligible 
tax  ?  It  had  been  already  shown  that  by 
the  reduction  of  one  tax  which  was  pro- 
posed, benefit  would  neither  accrue  to  the 
landed  nor  consuming  interests.  In  the 
case  of  the  tea  duties,  the  remission  might 
have  proceeded  to  a  much  greater  extent. 
Look  again  to  the  soap  duties,  an  article 
of  paramount  importance,  not  only  as  re- 
garded the  comforts  of  the  poorer  classes, 
but  as  regarded  their  sanitary  condition, 
their  health  both  of  body  and  mind;  for 
he  (Sir  A.  Cockbum)  believed  that  obser- 
vation of  the  philosopher  to  be  a  sound 
one,  which  asserts  that  cleanliness  is  one 
of  the  first  conditions  in  morality.  Again, 
let  them  take  the  wine  duties.  The  pre- 
sent tariff  on  the  import  of  wines  drove 
the  poorer  classes  to  those  distilled  spirits 
which  were  alike  destructive  both  of  mind 
and  body,  for  the  present  duties  bore  with 
undue  pressure  upon  the  cheaper  descrip- 
tions of  wine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der their  importation  a  matter  of  commer- 
cial impossibility.  There  was  also  the  tax 
upon  paper.  He  had  hitherto  been  speak- 
ing of  articles  which  merely  affected  the 
physical  condition  of  the  people,  but  here 
there  was  one  which  had  retarded  their 
moral  and  intellectual  advancement.  Why 
had  they  not  proposed  to  take  off  the  duty 
upon  paper,  which  would  confer  a  benefit 
upon  the  poorer  classes,  and  retain  the 
duties  upon  beer,  the  reduction  of  which 
would  rather  injure  than  advance  their  con- 
dition ?  If  he  (Sir  A.  Cockbum)  excepted 
his  proposal  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  tea, 
the  whole  Budget  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  superlatively  bad.  Certainly, 
there  was  one  point  on  which  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  was  entitled  to  the 
best  thanks  of  the  industrial  classes — he 
alluded  to  his  proposition  to  graduate  the 
income  tax.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  therein  recognised  a  principle  upon 
which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  had 
long  been  at  direct  issue  with  the  subtle 
and  perverse  projects  of  financiers.  He 
(Sir  A.  Cockbum)  had  always  maintained 
that  it  was  most  unjust  to  tax  precarious 
incomes  in  the  same  proportion  as  incomes 
derived  from  landed  or  funded  properties. 
For  this  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  on- 
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titled  to  the  acknowledgments  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes,  and,  as  one  of  these,  he 
(Sir  A.  Cockbum)  proffered  his.  On  the 
whole,  however,  he  discerned  nothing  but 
mischief,  nothing  but  e^il,  in  the  taxation 
which  he  proposed  to  impose  upon  one 
class,  for  no  corresponding  benefit  would 
accrue  to  any  other.  He  felt  that,  let 
them  call  it  as  they  would,  class  legislation 
or  not,  whether  it  had  its  origin  or  not  in 
such  motives,  the  people  upon  whom,  lor 
the  first  time,  they  were  imposing  new 
taxes  would  have  no  doubt  upon  the  point; 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  stirring  up  class 
against  class,  and  create  bickerings  and 
heartburnings  difficult  to  terminate,  and 
they  would  do  all  this  without  any  addition 
to  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people. 

Mb.  WHITESIDE  begged  permission 
to  remark,  in  return  for  the  admonition 
addressed  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Belfast 
(Mr.  Davison)  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden)  on  a  former 
occasion — that  the  best  course  for  a  repre- 
sentative from  that  pai*t  of  the  kingdom  to 
pursue  on  a  subject  of  national  interest  was 
to  maintain  silence — that  on  every  question 
of  Imperial  policy  the  representatives  of 
Ireland  had  as  full  a  right  to  form  and  to 
express  an  opinion  as  their  Scotch  or  Eng- 
lish brethren.  No  question  could  be  raised 
affecting  England  which  did  not  affect 
every  good  Scotchman  and  every  good 
Irishman  also.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  had  shown,  by  that  admo- 
nition, that  in  the  multifarious  occupations 
of  his  busy  life  he  had  not  been  able  to 
study  the  principles  of  Parliamentary  re- 
presentation. He  suspected,  however,  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Belfast  had  sat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  and  condemned 
the  Budget,  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  would  have  approved  the 
spirit  of  his  observations.  The  ques- 
tion the  House  had  to  deal  with  was 
partly  of  a  fiscal,  and  partly,  and  perhaps 
more  properly,  of  a  constitutional  charac- 
ter. One  consideration  raised  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mr.  Goulbura)  had  forcibly  arrest- 
ed his  attention,  and  it  was  that  in  which 
he  understood  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford  to  sustain  him — 
namely,  that  the  proposition  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  deal  with  in- 
comes arising  from  Irish  funded  property 
was  a  gross  breach  of  national  faith,  and  a 
fraud  on  the  public  creditor.  He  admitted, 
that  if  that  argument  could  be  established,^ 
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there  was,  as  an  hov.  Member  had  ob- 
served, an  end  of  the  Budget,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  rejeoted  by  the  Hous^  with 
soom  and  oontempt.   But  was  it  so  ?   The 
answer  to  the  question  lay  in  the  narrowest 
eompass.  ^  The  5  Oeo,  IV.   assimilated 
in  substance  and  effect  the  funds  in  Ire- 
land to  the  funds  in  England,  and  provided 
that  thej  might  be  transferred  and  the 
dividends  paid  in  the  same  way,  without 
cost  or  expense.      The  5   &  6   Vkt. — 
the  Income  Tax  Act --<  which   must  be 
right,   as   it  was  passed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  was  the  great  authority  quoted 
in  the  House  on  all  matters  of  finance,  and 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge University  was  a  party,  exempted 
the  knd  of  Ireland;  but  it  taxed — not  the 
funds,  but  the  dividends  arising  from  fund- 
ed property,  whether  in  Ireland  or  in  Eng- 
land; out,  by  a  subsequent  section,  it  ex- 
empted persons  who  resided  in  Ireland» 
and  by  section  90  it  explained  what  resi- 
dence in  Ireland  was,  and  provided  thai 
any  one  who  could  endure  existence  in 
that  country  for  six  months  in  the  year, 
was  within  the  exemption,  and  would  es- 
cape any  reduction  of  his  dividends,    By 
sec.  25  the  governors  and  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  were  appointed  to  act  as 
commissioners  for   adjusting   the  assess- 
ments on  annuities  and  dividends  to  per- 
sons not  resident  in  Ireland.     What  was 
the  practical  result  of  that  legislation? 
An  English  gentleman  having  property  in 
the  funds  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  was 
taxed  on  the  dividends  received  in  each 
country.     A  person  holding  funds  in  Ire- 
land received  the  same  dividends  on  the 
same  day,  and  with  all  the  same  advan- 
tages, as  the  English  bolder;  but  he  was 
not  taxed  if  residing  in  Ireland,  and  yet 
there  was  no  other  difference  between  the 
two,  for  the  Irish  fundholder  could  transfer 
his  stocks  to  the  English  funds  when  he 
pleased;  and  the  owner  of  English  funds 
could  do  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
funds.    The  rule  laid  down  by  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  was,  that  no  deduction  was  to  be  made 
from  the  dividends  of  the  Irish  fundholder 
when  in  Ireland;  but  when  the  fundholder 
crossed  the  Channel  a  deduction  was  to  be 
made.     It  was  with  that  exemption  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to 
deal.    Did  it  rest  on  any  characteristic  of 
the  income  ?     No.     On  any  quality  of  the 
fund  ?     No;  it  rested  on  the  single  fact  of 
residence  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  an  ex- 
emption indefensible  in  principle  and  mis- 
chievous in  practice.    It  was  mischievons 
Mr.  Whiteside 


in  practice,  becanse  the  fundholder  in 
England  might  fairly  say,  '*  You  make  me 
submit  to  a  deduction  from  my  dividends, 
because  my  portion  of  the  fund  is  in  Eng* 
land;  but  if  I  go  across  the  Channel  I 
esoane."  Was  it  to  be  said  that  a  pro- 
posal to  remove  such  an  exemption  in* 
volved  a  breach  of  national  faith  and  of 
the  public  credit  ?  There  was, no  one  re- 
spected the  right  hon.  Gendeman  who 
made  that  observation  more  than  he  did, 
for  his  moderation  of  sentiment  and  his 
knowledge  and  experience;  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  remember,  tW 
the  weight  of  an  accusation  wai  in  pro- 
portion to  the  gravityi  and  station  of  the 
person  who  made  it.  He  had  listened  to 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon*  Gentleman 
when  be  sought  to  prove  his  charge;  bat 
he  must  say  be  had  had  the  misfortune  not 
to  be  able  to  apprehend  the  argument  by 
which  he  proved  that^  this  breach  of  faith 
had  been  committed.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  further  proposed  to  apply  the 
same  rule  to  salaried  officers  in  Ireland  as 
in  England;  they  were  paid  alike  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  The  Treasury  could 
remove  the  officers  so  paid  from  Ireland  to 
England,  or  from  England  to  IreUnd. 
But  in  England  the  siuaried  officer  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  deduction-^if 
he  went  to  Ireland  he  escaped.  Ireland 
was,  however,  the  cheaper  country  of  the 
two,  supposing  that,  as  was  likely,  the 
officer  was  not  exposed  to  the  poor-rate; 
and  he  could  not  see  how  the  removal  of 
this  exemption  would  have  the  effects  im- 
puted to  it.  The  right  hon.  Member  for 
Carlisle  (Sir  James  Graham)  had  discussed 
the  question  in  a  luminous  speech;  but, 
with  great  respect  for  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net, he  must  say  he  fell  into  an  error  in 
the  case  which  be  adduced  as  an  illostr^ 
tion  of  his  argument.  He  said  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  had  a  certain 
income,  which  might  be  considerable;  bis 
clerk  had,  perhaps,  1001.  a  year.  And  Uien, 
said  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  your  legis- 
lation will  exempt  the  Attorney  General,  out 
you  will  inflict  this  tax  on  his  clerk.  Now, 
that  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  fact* 
[Sir  Jahbs  GiiAHAK :  I  beg  pardon^-I 
did  not  allude  to  the  official  income  of  the 
Attorney  General.  I  expressly  said  I 
alluded  to  his  professional  income,  and  I 
did  not  speak  of  him  as  Attorney  General, 
but  as  an  advocate  in  possession  of  a  large 
income.]  That  did  not  alter  the  ease. 
The  salaried  officer  contemplated  was  an 
officer  paid  by  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and 
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every  person  paid  oat  of  that  fund  would 
be  taxed.  And  thui  the  Attorney  General, 
who  has  a  salary  from  the  Consolidated 
Fundf  would  be  taxed,  %M  the  olerk  would 
not  be  subject  to  any  deduction  whatever 
ef  this  kind  from  his  salary.  [Sir  James 
Graham  again  said  he  had  referred  solely 
to  the  income  derived  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  from  his  prc^essional 
exertions.]  The  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  would  not  be  liable  to  the  payment 
of  the  tax  as  regarded  his  professional 
emoluments;  but  neither  would  his  olerk 
be  subject  to  the  tax,  because  the  proposal 
to  extend  it  to  salaries  had  reference  solely 
to  salaries  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  He  was  not  arguing  for  the  policy 
of  this  taxation  at  present,  but  meeting 
the  extraordinary  argument  of  the  right 
hw.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge— because  he  was 
quite  ready  to  admit,  if  hon.  Members 
opposite  pleased  and  insisted  on  it,  that 
residence  in  Ireland  for  a  certain  time 
might  justify  an  exemption.  The  existing 
income  tax  operated  in  some  respects  b  a 
very  anomalous  manner  as  regarded  Irish 
property.  Let  them  take  the  case  of  the 
absentee— a  class  for  whom  he  had  no 
manner  of  respect,  and  to  whom  he  de- 
sired to  show  no  measure  of  mercy— and 
see  how  he  was  treated  by  this  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  was  said  to  be  of  such 
sense  and  wisdom.  If  a  nobleman  draw* 
ing  50.000/.  a  year  from  Ireland  paid  it 
in  to  his  banker  in  this  city,  he  paid  the 
income  tax  on  it;  if  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
the  money  was  sent  over  to  his  banker's 
there,  he  did  not  pay  any  income  tax;  and 
even  if  he  lodged  his  money  in  an  Irish 
bank,  and  lived  here,  and  paid  his  bills  by 
cheeks  on  that  bank,  he  escaped  payment 
of  the  tax.  That  was  a  pobt  which  he 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to 
consider  when  they  came  to  a  Committee 
on  the  Bill.  It  might  be  observed,  in 
reply,  that  his  argument  on  this  point 
went  far  to  prove  that  the  land  of  Ireland 
sliould  pay  the  income  tax  as  well  as  the 
fandholder  and  the  salaried  Government 
officer.  That  was  a  very  fair  question, 
and  one  to  which  he  would  attempt  to  give 
an  explicit  answer.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proposed  to  exempt  the  land,  and 
he  (Mr.  Whiteside)  submitted  he  did  so  on 
principle,  and  very  properly.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Marylebone  (Sir  B.  Hall)  had 
proposed  to  extend  the  income  tax  to  the 
landed  property  of  Ireland;  and  that  ques- 
tion was  to  be  met,  not  by  taunts  against 


the  hon.  Baronet  for  introducinff  such  a 
proposition,  but  by  convincing  his  judg- 
ment that  a  tax  on  the  land  of  Ireland 
would  be. injustice  on  injustice.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  enter  upon  the 
history  of  the  fiscal  arrangements  between 
the  two  conntries  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
or  to  remind  the  House  how  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  declared  at  the  time  that  the  taxa- 
tion of  Ireland  would  henceforth  be  much 
less  than  it  had  been;  how  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
had  frankly  stated  his  belief  that  the  bur- 
dons  on  Ireland  were  more  than  she  could 
bear;  or  how  Lord  Sydenham  had  ex- 
claimed on  one  occasion  that  the  taxation 
of  Ireland  was  enough  to  bring  the  blush 
of  shame  to  the  cheeks  of  every  British 
Minister.  Just  let  the  House  consider  the 
subject  of  the  poor-rates  alone.  He  was 
not  appealing  ad  misericordiam.  He 
scorned  such  an  appeal  to  that  House.  If 
it  was  just  that  Ireland  should  pay  this 
tax  on  her  landed  property,  let  them  apply 
it  at  once;  but  he  asked  them  to  see  how 
the  matter  reslly  stood  on  that  ground. 
Before  the  noblo  Lord  the  Member  for 
London  inflicted  his  Poor  Law  on  Ireland, 
he  sent  over  a  Commissioner  to  report  on 
her  social  condition.  A  Commissioner  was 
generally  a  person  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  country  he  was  sent  to  before  he  set  his 
foot  on  its  shores,  and  very  frequently 
gained  but  little  knowledge  of  it  after,  or 
mistook  what  be  saw;  but  Mr.  Nicoll  was 
a  man  of  ability,  and  his  opinion  was  en- 
titled to  respect.  He  was  sent  over  to 
examine  into  the  whole  social  system  of 
Ireland  to  make  out  a  case  for  taxing  that 
country,  and  to  tax  it  with  moderation  for 
the  introduction  of  a  poor  relief  system. 
The  result  of  his  labours  had  been  given 
to  the  House.  That  gentleman  drew  up 
a  very  able  report — having  persuaded  him- 
self that  most  persons  he  met  in  that 
country  were  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of 
a  poor-law — ^in  which  he  said  that  a  poor- 
law  might  be  framed  for  Ireland,  excluding 
external  relief,  and  allowing  only  work- 
house relief,  except  in  cases  of  famine; 
and  he  estimated  that  that  poor-law  might 
be  worked  for  a  very  moderate  sum  in- 
deed. In  the  first  year  he  calculated  that 
if  the  workhouses  were  quite  full,  the  cost 
would  be  312,000^.;  if  they  were  three- 
fourths  full  260,000^;  and,  if  only  one- 
half  fHill,  208,000/.  On  the  faith  of  that 
statement  the  poor-law  was  introduced 
into  Ireland;  but  what  was  the  fact  ? 
What  had  been  the  tax  upon  the  land, 
3  F  2  ^  c> 
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which  neither  the  fundholder,  nor  the  mort- 
gagee, nor  the  annuitant  paid  ?  In  the 
first  year  it  was  holow  Mr.  NichoU's  esti- 
matOy  and  was  only  37,0002.;  in  the  sec- 
ond year  it  was'  110,0002.;  in  the  third 
year,  1842,  it  had  increased  to  181,0002.; 
in  the  fourth  year  it  was  244,0002. ;  in  the 
fifth  year,  271,0002.;  in  the  sixth  year, 
316,0002.;  in  the  seventh,  435,000/.;  in 
the  eighth,  803,0002.;  in  the  ninth, 
1,835,0002.  ;  and  in  the  tenth  year, 
2,177,6512.  Now,  it  was  on  that  state  of 
things  that  he  (Mr.  Whiteside)  grounded 
his  opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  in- 
come tax  to  the  landed  property  of  Ire- 
land. He  ohjected  to  the  land  of  Ireland 
heing  subjected  to  any  further  tax  when 
Parliament  had,  by  its  previous  legislation, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  landholders 
to  bear  it.  Again,  the  com  laws  had 
been  unconditionally  repealed,  and  the 
Irish  landlords  had  said  least  about  it, 
although  they  suffered  most;  and  then  to 
that  abolition  and  the  imposition  of  the 
poor-law  had  been  superadded  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act,  which  sold  out  the  land- 
owners after  their  ruin  had  been  completed. 
Now,  he  submitted  that  there  was  a  clear, 
strong,  plain  ground  upon  which  they 
ought  not  to  extend  this  income  tax  to  the 
land  of  Ireland,  whatever  might  be  thought 
proper  in  the  case  of  funded  property  and 
salaried  officers.  Upon  the  general  ques- 
tion it  appeared  to  him  that  the  very  mas- 
terly arguments  addressed  to  the  House 
by  the  distinguished  Gentlemen  who,  from 
time  to  time,  had  furnished  the  House 
with  the  opinions  which  they  were  so  com- 
petent to  give,  had  very  much  cleared  the 
way  and  lessened  the  points  of  dispute. 
All  were  agreed  that  the  relief  to  the 
shipping  interest  contemplated  in  the  Bud- 
get was  highly  commendable.  In  the 
next  place,  all  appeared  to  be  of  opin- 
ion that  the  duties  on  tea  ought  to  be 
reduced;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  seemed, 
was,  when  in  office,  on  the  very  point  of 
framing  a  measure  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing,  but  the  hurry  of  recent  events  dis- 
abled him  from  executing  his  plan.  He 
was  very  much  gratified  to  hear  the  eulo- 
gium  pronounced  by  the  hou.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  A.  Cockbum)  upon  the 
system  of  graduated  income  tax;  therefore 
upon  that  point,  also,  it  was  clear  they 
were  agreed.  He  (Mr.  Whiteside)  had 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  House  upon 
other  points.  What,  then,  remained  to 
which  objections  were  urged  ?  Two  very 
Mr.  fVhiteside 


important  questions — one,  the  increase  of 
the  house  tax,  and  the  extension  of  its 
area;  and  the  other,  the  proposed  diminu- 
tion of  the  malt  duty.  Now,  of  all  the 
speeches  to  which  he  had  listened  upon 
the  financial  scheme  of  the  Government, 
that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Kidderminster  (Mr.  Lowe) 
had  certainly  made  most  impression  upon 
him  for  the  clearness  and  fairness  with 
which  these  questions  were  argued.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  whose  meaning 
it  was  impossible  ever  to  mistake,  said, 
and  said  fairly,  that  the  duty  on  malt  was 
not  desirable  or  defensible  on  economical 
grounds ;  but  he  argued  that,  as  a  matter 
of  revenue,  the  duty  could  not  be  given 
up,  and  that  if  it  were  it  would  be  no  bene- 
fit to  the  consumer,  in  consequence  of  the 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  brewers.  Now, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  by  his 
admission  in  words  that  a  tax  upon  raw 
material  was  not  defensible  upon  principle, 
justified  the  attempt  at  least  to  deal  with 
the  malt  tax.  But  scarcely  had  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  concluded  his  other 
argument,  that  no  benefit  would  result  to 
the  consumer  by  the  remission  of  this  tax, 
and  scarcely  had  he  finished  descanting 
upon  the  monopoly  and  exactions  of  the 
brewers,  than  up  started  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  (Mr.  Bass) — ^the  practical  manu- 
facturer against  the  ingenious  theorist — 
and  he  controverted  every  word  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  spoken.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Derby  showed  the  House, 
in  shillings  and  in  pence,  what  would  be 
the  benefit  to  the  consumer  by  the  con- 
templated remission ;  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  102.  householder  would 
gain  between  the  reduction  in  the  malt 
and  tea  duties  yerj  much  more  than  was 
to  be  imposed  upon  him  by  the  extension 
of  the  house  tax  to  his  tenement.  More- 
over, the  hon.  Member  stated  that  there 
was  a  debt  due  by  the  brewer  to  the  public 
consequent  upon  the  reduced  price  of  bar- 
ley, and  that  if  this  proposed  remission 
were  carried,  it  was  probable  that  both  the 
original  and  the  present  debt  would  be 
paid  largely  and  liberally  to  the  public. 
If,  then,  ho  were  to  believe  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby,  the  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
ought  not  to  prevail  with  the  House.  Upon 
what  principle  was  the  malt  tax  justified? 
It  was  said  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
that  a  tax  upon  the  people's  food  was 
wrong,  Now,  he  wanted  them  to  prove 
that  the  tax  upon  malt  differed  from  other 
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duties  upon  articles  consumed  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Graham),  in  one  of  his  ablest  speeches 
spoken  during  the  Administration  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  had  given  all  the 
weight  of  his  authority  and  the  force  of 
his  arguments  to  the  view  of  the  case  at 
present  adopted  by  the  Government;  and 
he  had  said  that  if  Parliament  dealt  with 
the  com  laws  the  malt  tax  was  so  connect- 
ed with  them  in  principle  that,  if  the  tax 
upon  com  were  taken  away,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  retain  that  upon  malt ;  in  a 
word,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  said  that  the 
repeal  of  the  one  tax  must  be  followed  by 
the  repeal  of  the  other.  But  notwith- 
standing that  the  prophecy  remained  un- 
fulfilled, the  value  of  the  argument  still 
remained;  and  he  (Mr.  Whiteside)  would 
avail  himself  of  the  argument  of  so  great 
a  master  of  the  subject — an  argument 
which  nobody  had  succeeded  in  answering 
during  the  whole  of  the  present  debate. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr. 
Villiers)  had  distinctly  said  the  same  thing, 
and  had  admitted  the  connexion  between 
the  com  laws  and  the  tax  on  malt;  and  he 
had  told  the  farmers  that  if  they  would 
join  with  him  in  abolishing  the  one,  he 
would  help  them  to  get  rid  of  the  other. 
It  was  then  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
country  gentlemen  should  be  mistaken  in 
the  matter,  considering  the  thickness  of 
their  understandings,  much  less  the  Boeotian 
farmers  and  lisibourers  —  especially  when 
ihey  found  that  superior  authority  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  positively 
and  distinctly  declaring  to  the  farmers  that 
he  had  a  sympathy  with  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  malt  tax,  and  that  he  would 
undertake,  if  the  com  laws  were  repealed, 
to  get  that  tax  abolished  also.  And,  now, 
what  did  the  hon.  Gentleman  propose  to 
do  for  the  farmers  ?  Why,  to  his  (Mr. 
Whiteside's)  great  surprise  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman discussed  the  subject  now  on  sani- 
tary grounds,  and  brought  forward  a  cer- 
tificate signed  by  fifteen  doctors  to  the 
effect  that  malt  liquor  was  not  good  for 
the  stomach.  The  hon.  Member  had  given 
the  people  bread,  and  he  appeared  to  wish 
now  that  they  should  have  bread  and 
water.  He  (Mr.  Whiteside)  must  say  that, 
recollecting  the  hon.  Gentleman's  former 
argument,  urged  as  it  was  with  '*  eloquence 
unadomed,"  he  could  not  help  thinking 
his  present  language  contrasted  remark- 
ably with  it,  and  he  could  scarcely  pre- 
serve the  gravity  becoming  a  deliberative 
assembly  when  he  beard  the  hon.  Ifember, 
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on  the  authority  of  a  trashy  medical  certi- 
ficate, giving  over  the  people  to  pills  and 
physic,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  drink 
the  beer  and  ale  to  which  they  had  for 
centuries  been  accustomed.  There  was 
only  one  other  point,  and  that  wasr  the 
constitutional  question  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  last 
spoken.  His  argument  was,  that  indirect 
taxation  pressed  heavily  upon  the  working 
people  and  small  householders.  Agreed. 
And  what  was  the  reason  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  duties  on  tea  and  malt? 
Because  it  was  an  indirect  taxation.  And 
how  were  they  to  repeal  these  duties,  and 
to  mitigate  the  evils  of  indirect  taxation,  if 
they  did  not  take  the  course  proposed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  substi- 
tute a  direct  tax  ?  Although  hon.  Members 
were  right  in  saying  that  it  would  have 
been  better  to  abolish  the  whole  of  the  malt 
tax,  they  would  find  it  difiicult  to  convince 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer  that  one-half 
was  not  better  than  none.  But  then  came 
the  interesting  and  constitutional  question 
of  whether  they  ought  or  ought  not  to  sub- 
ject the  lOZ.  householders  to  the  tax  paid 
by  the  201,  householders;  and  he  had  been 
unable  to  discover  a  shadow  of  argument 
during  this  debate  to  justify  the  Parliament 
of  this  country  in  exempting  that  class  from 
the  operation  of  a  tax  which  was  admitted 
to  be  a  just  one;  which  was  established 
because  it  was  a  wii^e  mode  of  obtaining 
revenue,  admitted  of  no  evasion,  and  was 
easily  collected.  No  clear  or  satisfactory 
argument  had  been  offered  to  show  that 
it  was  a  constitutional  thing  that  some 
350,000  electors,  holding  political  power, 
should  not  contribute  to  the  direct  taxation 
of  the  country.  The  hon.  and  leamed 
Gentleman  (Sir  A.  Cockbum)  had  said 
that  they  contributed  something  to  indirect 
taxation.  Well,  but  so  did  the  201.  house- 
holders ;  and  upon  what  principle  were  the 
101.  householders  to  possess  the  franchise, 
and  outvote  the  former,  when  they  did 
not  pay  direct  taxes?  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple was  a  large  body  of  men  holding 
supreme  political  power  enabling  them 
to  tax  other  people  not  to  be  equally 
taxed  themselves?  Mr.  M'Culloch  had 
been  quoted  upon  this  subject,  and  this 
writer,  in  the  course  of  his  observations 
upon  the  house  tax,  made  a  reflection 
bearing  upon  the  very  point  before  the 
Committee,  recording  an  opinion,  from 
which  no  unprejudic^  man  in  this  coun- 
try would  dissent,  that  he  was  unable  to 
apprehend  why  or  wherefore /the  politick 
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franchise  was  to  be  given  to  the  10^ 
householders  while  thej  were  at  the  same 
time  to  be  exempt  from  contributing  to 
the  house  tax.  No  authority  could  be 
quoted  against  this  opinion;  and  if  this, 
as  he  beliered,  were  the  great  question 
now  before  them,  why  should  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  imagine  that  he  would 
argue  the  Committee  out  of  their  oonYic- 
tions  bj  telling  them  that  the  102.  house^ 
holders  were  so  ayerse  to  the  proposition, 
and  certain  boroughs  so  objected  to  it, 
that  the  Members  for  those  places  would 
be  afraid  to  look  their  constituents  in  the 
face  if  they  yoted  for  the  increase  and  ex- 
tension  of  the  tax?  This  principle,  if  car- 
ried out,  would  be  a  deadly  blow  to  Parlia- 
montary  representation;  but  he  trusted  that 
such  representations  would  not  influence 
the  Committee,  and  that,  if  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  tax  were  a  just  one,  they 
would  vote  for  extending  it,  and  would  not 
be  afleoted  by  other  considerations  than 
by  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  their  own 
judgment,  their  own  self-respect,  and  to 
the  good  of  their  country. 

Viscount  DRUMLANRIG  said,  he 
would  remind  the  Committee  that  the 
Scotch  agriculturists,  at  least,  had  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  publicly  asking  for  re« 
lief  in  consequence  of  legislatire  changes; 
and  he  would  appeal  to  hon.  Members 
whether  Scotland  deserved  to  be  singled 
out  in  order  to  be  victimised  by  this  Budget, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  nght  hon. 
Gentleman  to  extend  to  some  few  and  fa* 
voured  localities  the  remission  of  the  malt 
tax  ?  In  his  opinion  the  farmers  of  Scot- 
land had  not  once  entered  into  the  minds 
of  Ministers  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten 
months,  for  their  exclusive  attention  had 
been  given  to  the  English  farmer.  But, 
though  he  did  not  wish  invidiously  to  con- 
trast the  conduct  of  Scotch  farmers,  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years,  with  the  conduct  of 
the  English  agriculturist,  he  might  at 
least  be  permitted  to  say,  that  in  Scotland 
there  had  never  been  any  suing  in  formd 
paiuperis  for  assistance  from  the  Gt>vem- 
ment.  The  Resolution  which  the  Commit- 
tee was  now  discussing,  must,  he  sup-^ 
posed,  be  taken  as  the  results  of  the 
promises  of  relief  held  out  to  the  agricul* 
turists  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as 
"looming  in  the  future;"  and,  as  a  re- 
presentative of  a  constituency  which  was 
one  of  those  spoken  to,  he  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  wished 
it  to  be  believed  that  he  had  redeemed 
those  promises,  or  wheUier  he  had  not 
Mr.  Whteside 


been  guilty  of  a  cruel  and  a  heartless 
hoax?  They  had  been  told  that  the  Bri- 
tish farmer  was  a  primitive  sort  of  person, 
who  would  believe  anything  he  was  told; 
but  he  (Viscount  Drumlanrig)  said  they 
(the  Ministerial  party)  had  rashly  and 
recklessly  misled  the  British  farmer. 
[«•  Oh,  oh !  "]  They  had  rashly  and  reck- 
lessly misled  him  by  false  hopes  and  by  im- 
possible promises,  and  they  had  made  him 
a  laughing-stock  to  the  whole  community 
at  largo*  There  was  in  this  world  a 
knowl^ge  which  experience  alone  could 
give,  and  he  trusted,  if  ever  the  British 
&rmer  should  be  again  in  similar  eirenm- 
stances,  he  would  profit  in  the  future  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  not  trust 
those  who  had  made  political  capital  of 
him;  and,  though  the  hon.  Member  who 
spoke  last  threw  a  taunt  at  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Manchester  (Mr.  Bright)  on  this 
subject,  he  (Viscount  Drumlanrig)  had  not 
the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that  tho 
farmers  of  England  could  tell  by  their  own 
knowledge  who  were  their  best  friends. 
The  Resolutions  contained  in  the  Budget^ 
after  all,  were  nothing  very  startling,  or, 
at  all  events,  nothing  yery  novel  • —  all 
things  were  to  be  put  right  by  taking  off 
some  old  and  well-known  taxes,  and  other 
equally  old  and  equally  well-known  taxes 
were  to  be  increased ;  but  he  regretted 
it  would  not,  as  had  been  predicted  of 
it,  *'put  an  end  to  the  war  of  classes." 
His  complaint  against  it  was  this,  that 
in  Scotland,  while  it  would  oauss  an  in* 
crease  of  taxation  in  some  respects,  there 
would  be  no  deductions  whatsver.  The 
Scotch  farmers  would  tell  them  that  a 
remission  of  half  the  malt  tax,  so  far  as  it 
went,  would  do  them  no  good,  for  they 
consumed  little  or  no  beer;  and  he  beUeved 
that  any  Gentleman  who  had  ever  tasted 
the  hospitality  of  the  Scotch  farmers  would 
confirm  him  m  saying  that  he  never  saw 
beer  on  their  tables.  As  far  as  the  propo^ 
sitions  respecting  the  house  tax  went,  it 
depended  on  what  principles  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excbe* 
quer  asked  the  Committee  to  consider 
them.  The  principle  of  a  house  tax  was  a 
good  principle;  but  this  time  it  was  only 
proposed  to  enable  the  Chancellor  of  tbs 
Exchequer  to  confer  a  sham  benefit  in  lien 
of  protection  on  certain  agricultural  consti- 
tuencies; but,  as  regarded  the  malt  tax, 
there  was  no  agitation  for  its  repeal,  nor  had 
there  been  any  petitions  for  its  repeal  pre- 
sented to  that  House.  He  had  neyer  be^ 
fore  heard  of  such  an  mwise  piece  ef 
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le^slation  m  yoluntarily  to  throw  awaj 
2,600,0001.  of  revenue  which  no  one  oom- 
plained  of,  and  which  was  so  easily  ool* 
tooted.  All  he  would  say  was  this,  that 
nothing  cbuld  be  more  hijudioious  than  that 
it  shodd  go  forth  to  the  w(nrld  that  they 
gave  up  tUs  rerenue  for  the  express  pur* 
pose  ox  benefiting  the  farmers  and  landed 
proprietors,  when,  neither  directly  nor  in- 
directly, would  the  agriculturists,  as  a 
body,  benefit  by  it  at  i^.  The  principle 
of  the  house  tax  might  be  just,  and  he 
thought  fairer,  aftw  all,  than  an  income 
tax;  but  that  was  not  the  point.  It  was 
very  different  when  they  (the  Government) 
came  to  ask  a  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  on 
true  free*trade  principles  in  the  interest  of 
the  consumer,  because  they  had  a  surplus 
to  enable  them  to  do  so,  and  then  ask  for 
an  increased  house  tax  and  idcome  tax. 
The  farmers  of  Sootland  had  not  looked 
for  much  from  the  right  hon.  Qentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  had 
never  deluded  them.  They  knew  that  pro- 
tection meetings  and  speeches  three  days 
a  week  had  been  very  inimical  to  high 
farming,  and  to  the  payment  of  rents: 
self-reliance  had  been  their  motto,  and 
they  looked  for  nothing  in  the  way  of 
compensation;  but  they  did  not  expect  that 
in  the  very  first  Budget  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  they  would  find  their  burdens 
greatly  increased.  In  Scotland,  down  to 
the  present  time,  there  was  hardly  a  farmer 
who  ever  paid  house  tax;  but  now,  if  this 
Budget  ^Missed,  almost  every  farmer  would 
have  to  pay  it.  When  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  introduced  the  income  tax  m  1841,  it 
was  his  intention  to  assess  the  profits  of 
farms  in  Bngland  and  Scotland  at  half  the 
rent)  but  some  one^-^he  believed  it  was 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen— -clearly  showed  that 
would  be  unfair,  beoausa  the  rents  in 
Sootland  were  collected  on  a  very  differ* 
ent  principle  to  what  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land. As  the  law  now  stood,  no  farmer 
paid  income  tax  on  any  farm  of  less  than 
4601.  rent;  but  if  this  Budset  passed, 
all  farms  of  3001.  rent  would  have  to 
pay  the  tax ;  and  •  the  practical  result 
Would  be  that  the  farmers  of  Scotland 
would  be  much  worse  off  than  they  are 
now.  On  these  grounds  he  (Viscount 
Drumlanrig)  should  decidedly  oppose  the 
Budget. 

CoLomEL  BLAIR  said,  he  should  not  have 
risen  but  for  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Dumfries  (Viscount  Drum- 
lanrig); but  he  begged  to  state  that,  as  far 
as  respected  the  county  he  had  the  honour 


to  represent  (Ayrshire),  the  right  hon. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  Budget,  as 
a  whole,  had  been  favourably  received  by 
his  constituents.  With  regard  to  the 
house  tax,  he  thought  that  those  who 
would  have  to  pay  it  would  receive  more 
than  an  equivalent  from  the  remissions 
contained  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Budget. 
Scotland,  he  believed,  would  particularly 
benefit  from  the  reduction  of  the  tea  duty. 
They  did  not,  to  be  sure,  drink  much  beer^ 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
have  our  beer  cheaper.  The  effect  of  the 
readjustment  of^  the  income  and  property 
tax  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  be,  that  while  the  Scotch 
farmer  at  present  paid  2^.  in  the  pound 
on  his  profits,  he  would  in  future  only 
pay  l^d.  Those  engaged  in  trades  and 
professions  in  that  country  would  also 
unquestionably  benefit  by  the  modification 
of  the  income  tax  proposed  in  the  Budget ; 
an  assertion  in  which  he  felt  sure  that  he 
must  be  correct  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden)  said  that 
he  was  astonished  the  late  Government 
had  omitted  to  bring  forward  such  a  pro- 
position in  their  Budgets.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding,  instead  of 
being  proud  of  the  victory  he  had  gained 
for  free  trade,  seemed  only  to  wish  to 
taunt  hon.  Members  on  that  (the  Govern- 
ment) said  of  the  House,  and  said  they 
were  ''looking  down."  Ho  (Colonel  Blair) 
begged  to  say,  he  thought  that  hon. 
Member  did  not  understand  what  wero 
the  feelings  of  hon.  Gentleman  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  if  he  thought  they 
were  "  looking  down."  That  hon.  Mem- 
ber, who  had  now  had  the  opportunity 
of  agitating  against  a  grievance,  threat- 
ened us  with  a  renewid  of  that  war  of 
classes  which  every  honest  man  in  that 
House  rejoiced  was  now  terminated, 
because  hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
House  did  not  ''look  down,"  as  he  said 
they  ought  to  do,  after  the  defeat  they  had 
sustained.  He  would  tell  him,  however, 
that  they  treated  his  threats  with  scorn — 
if  that  was  a  parliamentary  term.  And 
with  respect  to  the  word  "compensation" 
which  he  had  ferretted  out  in  these 
Resolutions,  and  upon  which  he  threatened 
to  agitate,  he  would  tell  him  that  there 
was  in  the  Budget  no  more  compensation 
than  the  farmers  had  a  right  to  expect  in 
the  adjustment  of  a  new  system  of  taxation, 
and  indeed  he  was  afraid  that  many  of 
them  would  not  be  satisfied  with  it.  He 
had,  however,  that  opinion  oi  the  &rmers 
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of  this  country  that  he  helieved  they  woald 
not  follow  the  example  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  West  Riding ;  if  there  was 
agitation,  it  would  not  be  commenced  by 
them. 

Mr.  G.  H.  MOORE  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland, 
in  the  elaborate  argument  which  he  had 
addressed  to  the  Committee,  had,  although 
he  quoted  various  Acts  of  Parliament, 
failed  to  conyey  to  his  mind  the  slightest 
idea  as  to  whether  he  approved  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  income  tax  to  Ireland,  or 
whether  he  conceived  that  the  present 
Budget  contained  that  liberal  and  generous 
policy  towards  that  country  which  was 
promised  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
He  had  heard,  with  more  curiosity  than 
edification,  the  elaborate  mystifications 
which  had  been  introduced  into  this  de- 
bate, and  which  tended  both  to  embarrass 
and  discredit  their  proceedings.  He  wished 
now,  however,  to  call  their  attention  to 
another  **  misapprehension.  **  "  Misappre* 
hension"  was,  indeed,  the  palladium  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government;  their  whole 
existence  depended  on  it;  in  time  it  ex- 
tended over  two  Parliaments,  and  in  area 
over  the  whole  Empire.  If  everybody  had 
not  always  and  everywhere  misapprehended 
everything  they  said,  where — and  above 
all,  what — ^would  the  present  Ministers  and 
their  supporters  have  been  ?  If  the  peo- 
ple of  England  had  not  misunderstood  the 
issue  on  which  they  went  before  God  and 
their  country,  what  would  have  become  of 
many  of  those  hon.  Gentlemen  whom  per- 
sonally he  was  very  glad  to  see  on  the 
benches  opposite  ?  If  the  Irish  landlords 
had  not  misapprehended  the  promises  that 
were  made  to  ihem  before  the  elections, 
and  the  policy  which  was  to  be  contained 
in  the  Budget,  where  would  have  been  the 
exclusive  support  which  the  Government 
had  received  from  that  united  and  disin- 
terested body  ?  But  he  would  ask  those 
hon.  Gentlemen — above  all,  he  would  ask 
an  eloquent  countryman  of  his — where 
now  was  that  "liberal  and  generous "  co- 
operation which,  but  a  very  short  time 
ago,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  the  ex- 
uberance of  his  fancy,  and,  as  he  (Mr. 
Moore)  believed,  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
convictions,  who  had  taunted  hon.  Members 
on  his  (Mr.  Moore's)  side  of  the  House, 
with  delaying  them;  he  would  ask  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland,  was  that  '*  liberal  and  gene- 
rous "  spirit  to  be  found  in  the  present  ex- 
tension of  the  income  tax  to  Ireland^  which 


necessarily  involved  its  future  extension  to 
the  landed  property  of  that  country  ?  Was 
it  in  the  contemptuous  refusal  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  accede  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Consoli* 
dated  Annuities?— a  Committee  fraudu- 
lently set  up  for  electioneering  purposes, 
and  audaciously  disregarded  as  8o<m  as 
those  purposes  had  been  served.  With 
regard  to  the  extension  of  the  income  tax 
to  Ireland,  he  would  recall  to  the  Com- 
mittee a  little  incident  which  occurred  at  a 
previous  period.  On  the  eve  of  an  impor- 
tant division,  on  which  the  existence  of  the 
late  Government  was  supposed  to  depend, 
and  upon  the  issue  of  wtuch  they  actually 
tendered  their  resignation,  a  rumour  was 
circulated  in  the  lobbies  that  the  Barl  of 
Derby  had  expressed  au  opinion  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  extend  the  income 
tax  to  Ireland;  and  that  report  was  found 
to  operate  so  prejudicially  on  Irish  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  House,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  for  a  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman of  considerable  importance  in  the 
then  Opposition  to  rise  and  deny  the  ru- 
mour indignantly.  That  avowal  was  re- 
ceived in  the  sense  in  which  such  avowals 
were  usually  received  amongst  English 
gentlemen.  In  another  sense — in  that  of 
the  ''juggling  fiend  that  lies  like  truth**— 
it  was  no  doubt  capable  of  a  facile  ex- 
planation; but  it  was»  received  in  the  natu- 
ral sense  that  the  words  conveyed — ^that  it 
was  not  the  Earl  of  Derby's  intention  to 
extend  the  income  tax  to  Ireland— ^and  the 
Irish  Representatives  then  voted  in  full 
reliance  on  that  avowal  He  maintained 
that  with  respect  to  the  Consolidated  An- 
nuities a  great  fraud  and  politioal  deceiption 
had  been  practised  upon  the  people  of 
Ireland,  either  by  the  Government  or  by 
the  candidates  at  the  late  elections;  and  it 
was  his  opinion  that  that  imputation  did 
not  rest  upon  the  latter.  He  called  upon 
them  as  honourable  men,  and  as  men  ac- 
customed to  speak  the  truth  in  the  old 
sense  in  which  the  truth  used  to  be  under- 
stood and  spoken,  to  say  whetiber  they  did 
not  tell  their  constituents,  the  landlords  of 
Ireland,  that  they  had  good  reason  to 
know  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Lords'  Committee  on  this  subject  would  be 
acceded  to  by  the  Government,  and  to 
convince  those  constituents,  not  only  by 
word,  but  deed,  that  the  deception  which 
had  been  practised  did  not  rest  with  them. 
He  denied  that  in  the  course  he  was  about 
to  take  on  this  question  he  was  actuated 
by  party  motives.     He  believed  the  peofde 
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of  England  looked  deeper  into  this  ques- 
tion  of  taxation  than  a  mere  readjustment 
of  burdens;  and  that  they  regarded  such 
schemes  as  the  present  in  the  same  light 
as  that  of  the  Irishman  who  proposed  to 
lengthen  his  blanket  by  cnttmg  a  piece  off 
the  bottom  and  sewing  it  on  at  the  top. 
They  looked  to  the  expenditure,  both  home 
as  well  as  colonial,  which  they  desired  to 
see  reformed,  nor  would  they  be  satisfied 
with  these  financial  fencing  matches  be- 
tween rival  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer, 
as  to  who  should  have  the  honour  aad 
profit  of  overtaxing  the  public.  And  if  he 
oelieved  that  the  expulsion  of  the  present 
Government  from  power  would  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Government  of  progress 
in  their  place,  nobody  would  enter  into  this 
contest  with  more  hearty  party  spirit  than 
he.  But  if  they  were  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  Government  like  the  last,  or  one  consti- 
tuted on  equally  do-nothing  principles,  he 
believed  that  such  a  contingency  would  be 
infinitely  more  fatal  to  the  cause  of  pro- 
gress and  liberal  government  in  this  coun- 
try than  even  the  continuance  in  office  of 
the  present  Administration.  In  the  vote 
he  was  about  to  give,  he  should  be  actu- 
ated by  no  motive  except  a  sincere  and 
earnest  sense  of  the  duty  he  owed  to  his 
countrymen,  who—- and  especially  Gentle- 
men professing  Conservative  opinions — 
were  filled  with  an  unanimous  sense  of  in- 
dignation at  the  manner  in  which  Ireland 
was  deserted,  assailed,  and  betrayed  in 
the  present  Budget.  He  told  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  that  the  landlords  of  Ire* 
land  mainly  concurred  with  him  in  the 
opinions  he  had  uttered,  and  that  if  they 
allowed  themselves  on  this  occasion  to  be 
the  dupes  of  exhausted  frauds  and  explod- 
ed fictions,  they  would  neither  represent 
the  feelings  of  the  masses  nor  the  land- 
owners of  Ireland.  If  by  their  votes  they 
contributed  to  impose  the  income  tax  on 
Ireland,  or  surrendered  the  interests  of 
that  country  at  discretion,  as  they  seemed 
prepared  to  do,  he  hoped  they  would  never 
again  canvass  an  Irish  constituency  under 
false  pretences,  or  Irish  Gentlemen  with 
false  promises;  and,  above  all,  that  they 
would  never  accuse  any  other  mdn  of  de- 
serUng  the  interests  of  their  country  for 
the  purposes  of  faction. 

Mb.  PEACOCKE  said,  that  he  must 
disclaim  the  idea  that  he  was  committed 
by  the  vote  he  should  give  on  the  present 
oecasion  to  the  details  of  the  Budget, 
which  he  reserved  to  himself  the  fullest 
right  of  canvassuig  when  they  were  sub- 


mitted to  the  Hoosef.  He  agreed  with  the 
hoiy  Member  in  regrettbg  that  the  income 
tax  should  have  been  partially  extended  to 
Ireland  by  the  Budget;  if  it  was  to  be  so 
extended  it  should  have  been  imposed  on 
the  land  of  Ireland  as  well  as  on  funds  and 
salaries.  He  was  sorry  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  should  in  this  case  have 
departed  from  his  own  apothegm,  that  a 
system  of  direct  taxation  comd  not  be 
based  on  exemptions,  and  h^  thought  that, 
considering  the  small  amount  he  would 

fain  by  the  proposed  extension  —  only 
0,0002. — and  the  great  amount  of  vitu- 
peration, obstruction,  and  hostility  that  it 
would  excite,  he  would  find  the  gain  to 
the  Exchequer  remarkably  dear  at  the 
price.  The  hon.  Member  for  Middlesex 
(Mr.  B.  Osborne),  to  whom  the  House 
was  much  indebted  for  the  labour  and 
time  which  he  bestowed  on  his  Parlia- 
mentary impromptus,  and  who  drew  upon 
his  memory  for  his  jokes,  and  upon  his 
imagination  for  his  facts,  said  the  other 
night  that  the  Budget  was  framed  in  a 
spirit  of  compensation  to  the  land — al- 
though the  landed  interest  had  to  bear 
its  share  in  the  additional  burdens  to  be 
imposed;  and  he  added  that  it  was  framed 
in  a  spirit  of  revenge  against  the  10/. 
householders,  although  half  the  Members 
on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House  were 
indebted  for  their  seats  to  that  portion  of 
the  constituency.  With  respect  to  the 
Government  proposals  on  the  malt  tax,  he 
should  oppose  them  if  ever  they  came  be- 
fore the  House.  An  illustrious  predecessor 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  used 
often  to  say  that  he  had  three  courses  open 
to  him;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
more  fortunate^  for  he  had  three  courses 
besides  the  one  he  adopted — he  might  have 
treated  the  malt  tax  as  he  did  the  tea  du- 
ties; he  might  have  totally  repealed  it,  or 
he  might  have  loft  it  as  it  was  at  present; 
and  he  (Mr.  Peacocke)  thought  that  any  of 
these  would  have  been  preferable  to  the 
course  which  he  had  actually  adopted.  By 
that  course  the  cost  of  the  collection,  as 
compared  with  the  receipts,  would  be 
doubled;  and  the  inquisitorial  character  of 
the  tax,  and  its  interference  with  the  use 
of  malt  for  agricultural  purposes,  would 
still  remain  undiminished.  With  regard 
to  the  relief  to  the  consumer,  ho  thought 
that  every  one  who  had  watched  the  price 
of  beer  would  observe  that  it  formed  an 
exception  to  all  the  rules  of  political  eco- 
nomy, in  not — like  all  other  mannfaotored 
articles — varying  with  the  cost  of  the  raw 
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material.    Either,  then,  it  was  a  popular 
deluBiob  that  the  component  parts  of  lyser 
were  malt  and  hop8»  or  the  present  licen- 
sing system  gave  the  brewers  a  virtual 
monopoly  against  the  consumers;  and  he 
could  not  consent  to  sacrifice  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  revenue  without  a  search- 
ing investigation  into  the  present  system 
of  licensing.     The  highest  estimate  that 
had  been  given  of  the  benefit  that  would 
be  derived  by  the  consumer  from  the  re- 
peal of  half  this  tax  was  a  farthing  a  quart 
on  the  wholesale  price;  and  he  would  ask 
the  House  what  possible  benefit  could  be 
derived  by  the  great  mass  of  the  con- 
sumers, who  purchased  their  beer  in  pints 
and  half  pints,  the  proportionate  diminu- 
tion in  the  price  of  which  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed in  any  existing  coin  ?   Then  as  to 
the  farmer :   it  might  benefit  the  barley- 
growing   districts    of   Suffolk,    Bucking- 
hamshire, and  perhaps  the  hop-growers  of 
Kent;  but  it  could  not  be  any  advantage  to 
the  clay  lands  of  Northamptonshire,  the 
cider  districts  of  Worcestershire,  or  the 
grazing  districts  of  Somersetshire.     As  a 
measure  of  agricultural  relief,  it  must  be 
partial  in  its  operation,  and  local  in  its  na- 
ture.    And  indeed,  in  order  to  show  that 
It  would  not  benefit  the  farmer,  he  might 
refer  to  the  authority  of  the  Member  for 
Cambridgeshire  (Mr.  Ball),  who  told  the 
House  that  the  benefit  he  would  derive 
from  this  measure  would  be  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  admission  of  fo- 
reign malt.    The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  James  Graham) 
said  the  other  night,  with  great  apparent 
regret,  that  he  regretted  the  local  burdens 
had  been  thrown  over  on  the  present  occa- 
sion.    It  was  delightful  to  be  able  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  he  would  fain  mingle  his  regrets  on 
this  point  with  those  of  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet, although  perhaps  in  a  different  spirit. 
Though  he  (Mr.   Peacocke)  had  always 
been  a  free-trader,  yet  ho  had  always  held, 
and  did  so  still,  that  the  land  of  the  conn- 
try  was  subject  to  an  unequal  amount  of 
taxation  from  local  burdens.     He  admitted 
the  difficulty  of  legislating  on  the  subject, 
and  he  objected  to  the  transfer  of  the 
poor-rates   to    the    Consolidated    Fund, 
which  was  nothing  more  than  communism, 
or  to  dispensing  with  local  assessment  and 
with  local  self-control;  but  still  the  fact  was 
flagrant,  when  two  men  residing  in  the 
same  parish,  and  having  an  income  of 
5,000<.  each,  the  one  who  derived  it  from 
the  funds  or  from  a  mortgage  waa  not 
Mr,  Peacocke 


even  assessed  to  the  poor-rate,  while  the 
other,  who  derived  it  from  land,  paid  300^., 
he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  maintain- 
ed that  poor-rate  was  a  national  burden, 
and  not  one  falling  on  a  particular  class. 
When  they  started  the  farmer  in  the  twnom 
of  unrestricted  competition,  they  ought  to 
have  seen  that  he  was  eoually  taxed  with 
his  competitors  :  the  whole  subject  should 
have  undergone  a  full  inrestigation,  for  so 
long  as  the  land  was  exclusively  saddled 
with  the  poor-rate,  the  cry  of  protection 
would  never  be  stifled,  nor  would  that  for 
justice  to  the  British  agriculturist  be  ter- 
minated.    He  could  most  cordially  support 
the  propositions  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  the  house  tax,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  principle  of  the  tax,  but  also 
as  to  the  propriety  of  extending  it  to  10{. 
houses,  and  of  limiting  it  at  that  amount. 
He  thought  it  was  desirable  to  extend  the 
area  of  the  tax  to  those  houses,  becauso 
representation    and    taxation   should,    as 
nearly  as  possible,  be  co-extensive;  and 
he  thought  it  should  not  go  lower,  because 
the  houses  of  less  rent  were  chiefly  in- 
habited   by    the   labouring  classes.      It 
should  be  one  of  the  first  principles  of 
taxation  that  the  necessaries  of  life  should 
be  exempted  from  taxation ;  and  what  waa 
a  greater  necessary  than  a  house?    The 
Member  for  the  West  Riding  said  that  this 
tax  was  one  which  would  fall  exclusively 
on  the  towns;  but  the  fact  was  that  it 
applied  to  houses  wherever  it  found  them, 
whether  in  town  or  country.     This  tax 
was,  moreover,  as  he  believed,  a  sound 
one  in  principle ;  it  did  not  raise  the  prioe 
of  any  article  of  food,  and  it  had  these  ad- 
vantages over  the  income  tax,  that  it  was 
a  tax  on  expenditure,  and  one,  therefore, 
tending  to  induce  economy  instead  of  di- 
minishing consumption.    No  tax  could  be 
pointed  out  more  fair,  or  less  oppressive 
and  inquisitorial.     It  was  said  the  other 
evening  by  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  the 
Members  for  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  done  wrong  in  attempting 
to  repeal  the  malt  tax,  having  to  propose 
other  taxes  of  a  direct  nature  to  supply  the 
deficiency.    But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  forgotten  that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  found  a  deficit  of  two  millions  and  a 
half  (thanks  to  Gentlemen  opposite),  and 
yet,  notwithstanding,  had  set  about  large 
remissions  of  duties ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
income  tax  to  make  it  up. 
Ma.  GOULBURN-.   I  obtained  ^jjoTm- 
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come  tax  before  taking  off  the  other  duties. 
["Hear,  hear!"] 

Mr.  PEAGOCKE  :  That  was  the  same 
thing.  [LaugMer.]  The  principle  was  the 
same.  The  course  pursued  by  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  this  respect  was  sub- 
stantially  the  same  as  that  now  proposed. 
The  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
like  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  opposite, 
fbund  imposts  pressing  on  consumption, 
and  he  proposed,  like  him,  to  take  them 
off,  and  to  impose  a  tax  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.  But  they  were  told  that  the 
extension  of  the  house  tax  wou)d  tend  to 
disfranchise  the  102.  householders,  because 
they  were  so  indifferent  to  the  suflfhige 
that  they  would  nerer  consent  to  pay  a 
few  shillings  a  year  extra  to  preserve  it. 
This  was  not  the  language  the  House  had 
been  accustomed  to  hear  from  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite.  They  used  to  allege  that 
all  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the 
country  was  concentrated  in  that  class ; 
and  that  all  who  did  not  possess  the  fran- 
chise were  serfs  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
constitution;  while,  according  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  West  Riding,  such  wa 
their  eagerness  to  possess  the  suffrage  that 
they  were  investing  all  their  savings  on  the 
very  questionable  security  offered  by  free- 
hold land  societies.  Now,  however,  they  said 
they  did  not  think  the  suffrage  worth  even 
a  few  shillings.  It  was  not  for  him  to  re- 
concile these  conflicting  statements  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Bath  (Mr.  Phinn)  had,  however,  threatened 
them  with  an  agitation  on  this  subject  from 
the  lot.  householders.  Now,  Bath  waa  a 
very  dull  place,  and  no  doubt  its  inhabitants 
mieht  be  dad  of  a  little  excitement ;  but 
ho  noped  that,  however  terrible  the  agita< 
tion  of  the  Bath  householders  might  be, 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  not  be  deterred  by 
it  from  upholding  the  present  measure,  and 
supporting  the  princinles  they  had  them- 
selves laid  down.  He  (Mr.  Peacocke)  should 
support  it,  because  it  was  founded  on  the 
principles  of  economical  science,  and  because 
it  was  a  continuation  and  extension  of  that 
policy  which  the  House  had  already  recog- 
nised when  they  declared,  in  the  language  of 
the  Resolution  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston), 
that  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  the  improved 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  conse- 
quent upon  the  diminished  price  and  in- 
creased abundance  of  the  principal  articles 
of  consumption. 

Sir  PRANCIS  BARING  begged,  be- 
fore ottterteg  on  the  genera!  question  to 


say  something  with  respect  to  the  part 
of  the  Budget  which  peculiarly  related  to 
the  department  which  he  formerly  had  had 
the  honour  of  filling,  and  with  regard  to 
which,  in  fairness  to  those  who  had  acted 
with  him,  it  was  right  that  some  explana- 
tion should  be  given.  He  would  refer 
more  particularly  to  that  part  of  it  that 
had  relation  to  the  shipping  interest; 
and  he  begged  to  remind  the  Committee 
that  within  a  very  short  period  the  ship- 
ping  interest  had  been  relieved  by  the 
late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
for  charges  to  the  amount  of  120,0002. 
by  the  operation  of  the  arrangements 
of  the  Trinity  House,  which  were  car- 
ried out  under  his  superintendence.  On 
that  subject,  therefore,  it  would  appear 
that  no  great  neglect  was  attributable  to 
the  late  Government.  It  was  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Ohancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  relieve  the  shipping 
interest  by  altering  the  arrangements  which 
allowed  the  merchant  sailor  to  enter  into 
the  service;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
effect  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  pro- 
posal would  be  of  great  importance.  He 
believed  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would 
leave  things  very  much  as  they  were  be^ 
fore;  but  he  begged  leave  to  say  that  the 
subject  had  not  been  neglected  by  the  late 
Administration.  The  strictest  orders  had 
been  sent  out  by  them  to  prevent  any 
abuses  on  that  score,  and  every  officer  was 
called  upon  to  report  distinctly  every  case 
in  which  a  sailor  was  admitted  under  that 
peculiar  clause;  and  if  the  order  had  been 
looked  after  with  attention,  he  did  not 
believe  that  abuses  could  exist.  Lastly, 
with  regard  to  salvage,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  omitted  to  state  what  had  been 
done  by  previous  Governments;  and  on  that 
point  he  (Sir  F.  Baring) ^had  to  thank  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  for 
doing  justice  to  the  late  Government.  The 
subject  had  been  looked  into  by  the  late 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  an  arrangement 
made  by  which  the  demands  of  the  Navy 
were  limited  to  cases  where  great  and  im- 
portant service  had  been  done,  and  where 
risk  of  life  had  been  incurred ;  and  no 
claim  would  be  recognised  except  in  those 
cases  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
admiral  on  the  station,  and  which  had 
received  his  sanction.  He  admitted  that 
claims  had  been  made  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  set  up;  but  in  many  cases 
that  arose  from  the  claims  having  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  agents,  who  were 
naturally  anxious  to  do  the  best  for  their 
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clients.  Undoubtedly  there  had  been 
abuses  in  the  system;  but  those  abuses,  by 
the  circular  from  the  late  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty which  was  laid  upon  the  table,  had 
been  in  a  great  degree  corrected.  He  quite 
admitted  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  went  fur- 
ther than  the  late  Government,  and  had 
abandoned  the  claim  for  salvage;  but 
that  was  not  the  demand  of  the  shipping 
interest.  He  had  a  memorial  in  his  hand, 
with  which  he  should  not  trouble  the 
Committee,  in  which  the  shipping  inte- 
rest did  not  desire  that  the  claim  should 
be  abandoned,  but  put  upon  a  proper 
footing.  Let  the  Committee  recollect  that 
the  claim  was  a  legal  claim,  not  estab- 
lished by  an  order  of  the  Admiralty,  but 
by  the  law  of  the  land;  and  when  pro- 
perty was  saved,  the  salvor  had  as  much 
right  to  his  salvage  as  the  party  had  to  his 
property.  He  must  say  that  where  the 
merchant  received  very  large  benefits  at 
the  risk  of  the  life  of  the  sailor,  it  would 
be  a  hard  case  entirely  to  deprive  the  sailor 
of  all  claim  for  salvage.  Let  them  regu- 
late it  as  much  as  they  pleased,  and  see 
that  the  service  was  fairly  done;  but  it 
would  not  be  worthy  of  the  merchants  of 
England  to  deprive  the  sailor  of  his  sal- 
vage. The  claim  now  existed  by  law, 
though  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed 
to  think  it  was  to  be  got  rid  of  by  an 
order  from  the  Admiralty.  He  (Sir  F. 
Baring)  hoped  that  would  not  be  attempt- 
ed, and  that  they  would  not  place  the 
head  of  the  Naval  Department  in  such  a  po- 
sition. The  law  of  the  land  gave  the  sailor 
the  claim,  and  the  sailor  knew  it,  and  if  he 
were  deprived  of  it  by  Admiralty  order 
would  say  that  though  the  law  gave  it  to 
him,  the  Admiralty  would  not  allow  him  to 
receive  it.  If  they  wished  to  get  rid  of 
the  claim  entirely,  let  them  get  rid  of  it 
by  law,  but  let  them  not  throw  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  Admiralty,  or  cause  them  to 
issue  directions  distincUy  contrary  to  law. 
He  should  now  turn  to  the  Budget,  but 
would  not  repeat  what  had  been  urged  by 
Gentlemen  at  that  side  of  the  House.  He 
would  not  go  over  the  figures  of  the  right 
Hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but 
would  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  C.  Wood),  and  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goulbum).  He 
agreed  with  them  in  their  opinion  as  to 
the  arrangement  with  regard  to  tea;  he 
agreed  with  them  that  in  touching  the  hop 
duty  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not. 
Sir  F.  Baring 


shown  much  wisdom  in  touching  it  and 
leaving  one  half;  he  agreed  with  them 
that  if  he  touched  only  one  half  of  the 
malt  duty,  it  was  likely  to  produce  but 
little  benefit;  he  agreed  with  them  also 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  surplus 
was  one  of  a  very  doubtful  nature ;  for 
example,  the  saving  he  calculated  upon 
with  respect  to  the  Kafir  war,  the  termina- 
tion of  which  was  rather  "  looming  in  the 
distance, "  was  not  one  for  a  financial  Minis- 
ter to  rely  upon;  he  agreed  with  them  that 
his  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
funds  was  a  breach  of  the  public  faith; 
and  he  entirely  concurred  with  them  in 
thinking  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
Budget  had  left  the  finances  of  the  country 
in  a  state  that  was  neither  secure  nor  satis- 
factory. He  was  especially  anxious  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  more 
particularly  to  the  proposition  now  under 
consideration,  namdy,  the  house  tax.  It 
was  very  easy  for  an  hon.  Gentleman  to 
say,  "  I  am  for  an  income  tax — I  am  for 
a  house  tax;"  but  what  they  had  to  con- 
sider was,  the  house  tax  and  the  income 
tax  proposed  to  them.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ire- 
land had  stated  that  it  was  a  constitu- 
tional principle  that  a  102.  householder 
having  a  vote  should  pay  direct  taxation. 
He  was  rather  astonished  that  such  a  con- 
stitutional principle  should  come  from  such 
a  high  authority.  If  it  were  correct  that 
direct  taxation  and  the  right  of  voting 
should  be  coextensive,  then  why  should  not 
the  10/.  householders  in  counties  have  the 
franchise  ?  Let  that  constitutional  prin- 
ciple be  established,  and  there  would  be 
also  something  "  looming  in  the  future  " 
for  Ireland;  and  Irish  Members,  by  sup- 
porting the  theory  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, would  be  preparing  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  a  house  tax  into  Ire- 
land. Was  that  the  reason  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  stated  in  his  opening  speech 
for  extending  that  tax  ?  On  the  contrary, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  intimated  that 
he  had  no  particular  fancy  for  10{.  He 
(Sir  F.  Baring)  was  of  opinion  that  it  waa 
not  wise  to  strain  direct  taxation  too  far, 
and  he  warned  hon.  Gentlemen  that  if  they 
attempted  to  include  too  large  a  body, 
either  in  the  income  tax  or  any  other  tax, 
they  would  cause  so  much  dissatisfaction 
that  they  would  risk  the  public  credit  for  a 
time.  With  respect  to  the  house  tax  now 
under  consideration,  he  confessed  he  waa 
not  one  of  the  new-fashioned  admirers  of 
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it.     A  great  many  pbilosopbors  argued 
that  the  duty  on  bricks  and  glass  ought  to 
be  repealed,  and  that  the  taxes  should  be 
taken  off  timber,   tiles,  and   slates;    but 
when  the  bricks  were  built  into  a  wall — 
when  the  timber  was  cut  into  rafters — 
when  the  roof  was  covered  with  tiles,  and 
when  the  light  was  admitted  by  windows, 
then  they  said  that,  although  they  would 
not  on  any  one  of  those  articles  demand 
duty,  they  would  on  the  aggregate  levy 
upon  them  the  house  tax.     These  philoso- 
phers also  said,  "  Don't  tax  the  necessaries 
of  life — above  all,  the  necessaries  of  life 
should  be  free  from  taxation.'*    It  was 
said  that  sugar,  tea,  and  beer,  were  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  he  read  somewhere  that 
a  newspaper  was  a  necessary  of  life;  but 
was  not  a  house  a  necessary  of  life  also  ? 
He  should  like  to  see  one  of  the  purest  of 
those  political  economists  without  a  house, 
and  then  ask  him  whether  he  thought  that 
a  house  was  a  mere  luxury  or  a  necessary 
of  life  ?     It  was  said  that  a  tax  on  houses 
did  not  interfere  with  trade;    but,  if  the 
agricultural  interest  were  to  have  a  tax 
placed  on  their  farmhouses,  would  they 
say  it  was  no  interference  with  agriculture? 
Was  not  a  house  tax  placed  on  an  inn  held 
by  lease  an  interference,  and  a  very  severe 
one  too,  with  trade  ?     It  was  said  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
that  the  house  tax  was  an  income  tax,  and 
varied  according  to  a  man's  income,  but 
was  better  than  an  income  tax,  because  it 
was  more  easily  collected.     Now  he  (Sir 
F.  Baring)  utterly  denied  that  such  was 
the   fact.      To  take  the  figures  of  the 
Secretary  of    State  for   the  Home    De- 
partment, when  a  man  with  501,  a  year 
paid  10{.  for  rent,  did  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman mean  to  say  that  a  man  with  5,000^. 
a  year  paid  1,000^  a  year  for  rent;   or 
that  a  man  with  10,0002.  a  year  income 
paid  2,0002.   a  year  rent?     Was  there 
the  slightest  degree  of  proportion  between 
what  was  paid  ^r  house  rent  by  the  lower 
classes,  and  what  was  paid  for  house  rent 
by  the  higher  classes.     The  case  of  the 
house  at  Knowle,  near  Sevenoaks,  which 
was  mentioned  on  a  previous  occasion,  was 
well  known.    It  was  a  large  house,  almost  a 
palace,  and  did  the  Committee  know  the  rent 
at  which  it  had  been  valued  ?    The  rent  was 
only  SOL  a  year,  and  bore  no  proportion  to 
the  means  of  the  occupier.  He  might  be  told 
that  that  was  a  single  and  accidental  case; 
but  he  believed,  on  the  contrary,  in  respect 
to  rery  large  and  enormous  houses,  not 
only  that  no  rent  of  importance  could  be 
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got  in  many  cases,  but   that,   generally 
speaking,  the  proprietors  were  obliged  to 
persons  for  occupying  them,  and  keeping 
them  in  repair.     In  1833  and  1834  there 
were  an  immense  number  of  returns,  show- 
ing the  unfair  working  of  the  house  tax. 
For  example,  there  were  resident  in  Hamp- 
shire two  Dukes,   one    Marquess,    three 
Barls,  six  Lords,  and  several  Commoners. 
Of  their  houses,  one  was  rated  at  2402.  a 
year,  and  only  two  rated  at  2001,  a  year; 
and  he  asked  if  that  amount  were  by  any 
means  in  proportion  with  their  incomes  ? 
He  would  next  call  attention  to  the  state 
of  circumstances  in  this  respect  in  Ports- 
mouth and  Winchester.     He  would  take 
three  inns,  the  highest  of  which  was  rated 
at  3502.  a  year,  whilst  the  highest  of  the 
country  gentlemen's  houses  was  rated  at 
2402.     The  next  highest  of  the  inns  was 
rated   at   3002.,   the   second    highest    of 
country  gentlemen's  houses   being  2002.' 
It  was  now  proposed  to  double  the  house 
tax,  and  it  was  said  that  men  would  pay  it 
according  to  their  income;  but  this  he  de- 
nied;   and,  taking  the  case  of  a  person 
having  two  houses,  one  in  the  town,  and 
one  in  the  country,  it  was  plain  his  income 
was  the  same  in  whichever  he  lived;  but 
when  he  shifted  his  residence  from  Bel- 
grave-square  to  the  country,  he  found  that 
he  was  paying  a  very  different  amount  of 
rent.    He  wished  hon.  Members  would  call 
for  returns  and  see  what  was  really  the 
fact.     He  admitted  there  were  great  ob- 
jections to  the  window  tax,  of  a  sanitary 
nature;  and  facta  which  had  recently  come 
to  his  knowledge  led  him  to  believe  that 
the  greatest  benefit  had  resulted  from  the 
change.     But  the  relief  was  mainly  given 
to  the  great  houses  of  gentlemen  in  the 
country.     His  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  C. 
Wood),   when  arguing  the  question  the 
other   night,   had    exposed  himself  to  a 
lecture  from   the  right    hon.  Gentleman 
the    Home    Secretary  for  the    mode  in 
which  he  had  commented  upon  the  propo- 
sition of  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  but  it  should  bo  recollected 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  on  whom 
his  Colleague  passed  such  a  high  pane- 
gyric, was  not  free  from  the  diarge  of 
using  similar  language  himself,  when  from 
the  Opposition  benches  he  attacked  the 
Ministi;y,  or  when,  as  a  Minister,  he  as- 
sailed his  opponents.     He  now  came  to  a 
question  on  which  he  was  very  anxious  to 
say  a  few  words.     He  had  formerly  ex- 
pressed opinions  with  regard  to  the  in- 
come tax  which  were  different  from  those 
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that  were  generally  prevalent.  He  eaid 
that  if  they  continued  the  income  tax,  he 
thought  they  must  reconsider  it  with  the 
Tiew  of  making  it  fairer.  He  then  said 
that  he  did  not  think  it  would  he  a  hreach 
of  the  puhlic  Mih  if  they  taxed  the 
fandholder  in  the  same  manner,  and 
at  the  same  rate,  as  they  taxed  other  in- 
comes of  a  similar  nature.  Holding  those 
opinions  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  consider 
the  proposition  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  to  see  whether  the  plan  of 
taxing  mdustrial  incomes  less  than  other 
incomes  was  carried  out  in  a  fair  way. 
He  admitted  the  extreme  difficulties  of 
imposing  a  fair  income  tax;  hut  if  you 
could  not  effect  precise  accuracy  in  the 
arrangement,  you  should  at  least  aim  at 
an  approximation  to  accuracy;  but  this 
approximation  was  by  nd  means  manifest 
in  the  schemes  before  the  Committee. 
There  seemed,  in  fact,  no  principle  what- 
ever recognisable  in  that  scheme.  It  pur- 
ported to  draw  a  distinction  between  rea- 
lised property  and  precarious  property;  yet 
classes  of  property  which  came  rightly 
within  the  one  class  were  placed  arbitrarily 
within  the  other.  There  was  no  principle 
in  the  distinctions  of  Schedules  A,  J3,  C,  B. 
They  were  of  use  in  collecting  the  income 
tax;  but  when  you  received  the  income 
tax  it  must  be  revised,  not  according  to  the 
Schedules  A,  B,  C,  but  some  principle.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  Resolutions  were 
all  about  the  alphabet-^ho  had  not  yet  ffot 
beyond  the  alphabet;  but  let  him  abandon 
his  schedules  and  look  to  principles.  There 
were  incomes  from  land  that  descended,  and 
from  the  funds;  there  were  the  incomes  of 
professional  men  that  ceased  with  life,  and 
might  even  cease  during  life  from  the  chances 
of  ill-health  and  the  want  of  professional 
success;  there  was  another  class  with  mix- 
ed incomes — bankers,  merchants,  and  other 
traders — where  the  income  did  not  cease 
entirely  with  the  death  of  the  party,  for 
when  a  partv  died,  the  son  frequently  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business,  or,  if  the  whole 
were  wound  up,  there  was  a  property  re- 
maining. It  was  impossible  to  arrive  at 
perfect  accuracy  in  fixing  the  amount  of 
income  tax  to  be  paid  by  each  person;  and 
the  utmost  they  could  do  was  to  make 
some  approximation  to  justice.  But  was 
it  an  approximation  to  justice  to  tax  the 
lawyer,  the  medical  man,  the  brewer, 
the  banker,  and  merchant  at  the  same 
rate  t  There  was  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  personal  income  and  the  mixed 
income  as  there  was  between  an  income 
Sir  F,  Baring 


derived  from  landed  property  and  from 
other  sources.  But,  tale  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  principle,  was  it  carried  out 
by  the  proposals  he  had  embodied  in  his  Re- 
solutions ?  If  a  man  held  property  in  land 
in  England,  he  paid  7d.;  if  he  had  realised 
property  in  Ireland,  and  did  not  reside 
there,  he  paid  S^d. ;  if  he  resided  in  Ire- 
land, he  paid  nothing  at  all.  If  he  bad 
property  in  the  English  funds,  he  paid  7d, 
in  the  pound;  if  he  had  property  in  the 
foreign  funds,  he  paid  5id,  If  he  bad  an 
income  derived  from  railways  in  EngUind, 
he  paid  7d, ;  if  he  bad  an  income  derived 
from  foreign  railways,  he  paid  5^.  If 
he  received  50^.  out  of  the  funds  in  Bog* 
land,  he  paid  7d,;  and  if  he  received  it 
from  the  foreign  funds  he  paid  5id»  They 
were  so  set  down  in  the  Schedule  A,  B^ 
or  C,  and  that  was  the  only  explanation 
given  with  regard  to  them  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Dividends  in  the  public  funds 
above  50/.  paid  7d.;  and  he  must  say  it 
was  worth  consideration  whether  suoh  pro- 
perty in  England  should  be  subiected  to  a 
tax  of  7d,f  when  money  in  the  foreign 
fmids  was  only  charged  5^,  For  tho 
right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
make  such  an  arrangement,  whose  bust* 
ness  it  was  to  look  after  the  funds  of  the 
country,  was  committing  suicide.  On 
looking  to  Schedule  D,  in  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  called  precarious  incomes^ 
though  it  was  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  un* 
derstanding  of  his  application  of  the  term 
— the  person  who  had  an  annuity  oharged 
on  land,  down  to  501.  a  year  was  to  pay  7d» 
in  the  pound;  whereas  the  person  who  bad 
an  annuity  charged  on  land  in  Ireland, 
under  100{.,  paid  nothing  at  all,  the 
property  being  equally  real  propertv  in 
both  cases.  In  point  of  fact,  out  of  the 
exemptions  allowed  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  respect  of  precarious  incomes,  no 
fewer  than  ten  were  upon  incomes  derived 
from  realised  property  in  the  clearest  sense 
of  the  term.  He  thought  he  had  proved 
to  the  Committee  that  if  they  really  in- 
tended to  carry  out  the  true  principle  in 
this  case,  the  Ilesolution  could  not  pass, 
and  must  be  withdrawn.  He  thouffht  they 
had  a  right  to  know  how  the  ri^t  hon. 
Gentleman  was  to  carry  out  his  principle. 
It  was  no  satisfaction  to  be  told,  '*  Voto 
the  Resolution,  and  by-and-by  I  will  bring 
in  a  Bill  that  is  totally  different  from  the 
Resolution."  He  always  considered,  when 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to 
repeal  any  tax»  that  it  was^is  duty;  to 
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•tate  how  he  would  raise  a  sufficient  amount 
to  oaeet  the  deficiency  that  might  be  cre- 
ated; that  is  to  say,  that  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  balance  accounts.  But  the  sup- 
porters of  Government  were  now  told  they 
might  reduce  the  tax  in  Committee,  and 
were  now  only  called  upon  for  a  vote 
on  the  principle  of  the  Budget.  But 
if  hon.  Gentlemen  voted  against  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  what  became  of  the 
Budget?  If  they  voted  for  the  whole 
Budget  as  it  stood,  he  (Sir  F.  Baring) 
could  understand  that  they  would  have 
something  to  say  to  their  constituents. 
They  would  be  able  to  say,  that  true  enough 
they  voted  for  the  increase  of  the  house 
tax,  but  then  they  (their  constituents)  had 
got  cheap  beer.  But  if  they  voted  for  a 
small  house  tax,  what  became  of  the  beer  ? 
It  would  be  impossible  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  malt.  What  would  be  the  answer  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  in  such  a  case  ?  They  would  say 
that  they  voted  for  the  principle;  but  he  (Sir 
F.  Baring)  did  not  think  that  would  satisfy 
their  constituents,  who  would  very  likely 
say  that  prmciple  was  rather  at  a  discount 
in  the  present  day. 

The  CHANCELLOB  of  the  BXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  after  four  nights  of  criticism, 
conducted  by  some  of  the  most  consider- 
able reputations  in  this  House,  on  the  finan* 
cial  propositions  that  I  have  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  Oommittee,  I  now  rbe  to  vindicate 
those  propositions.  If  in  the  observations, 
which  I  will  endeavour  to  condense  as  much 
as  I  can,  I  omit  noticing  any  of  the  objec- 
tious  which  have  been  urged  against  those 
propositions,  I  hope  the  Committee  will 
ascribe  that  negligence  to  inadvertence, 
and  not  to  design.  Having  listened  with 
the  respect  and  attention  naturally  due 
to  such  words  from  such  lips,  I  can  con- 
seientiously  say  that  I  have  heard  nothing 
that,  in  my  opinion,  has  successfully  im- 
pugned the  policy  which,  as  the  organ  of 
the  Government,  I  have  recommended ; 
and  I  am  prepared  to  meet  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged,  and  to  show  to  the 
Committee  that  they  are  unfounded  and 
illusory. 

When,  with  the  great  indulgence  of  the 
House  on  Friday  week,  I  attempted  to  make 
a  general  exposition  of  the  financial  policy 
of  the  Government — when,  exhausting,  I 
am  conscious,  the  patience  of  the  House,  as 
well  as  myself,  I  endeavoured,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  my  duty,  to  give— I  will  not  call 
them  estimates — but  to  give  such  informa- 
tion as  was  necessai'y  as  to  the  efiect  of  the 
alterations  that  we  proposed  on  the  re- 


venue of  ^e  next  year  and  the  yeat*  im- 
mediately following*--I  did  not  then  at- 
tempt to  substantiate  that  statement  by 
details.  I  felt  that  at  that  moment  the 
House  was  too  exhausted  to  listen  to  those 
details;  I  felt  that  the  general  statement 
would  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  persons 
competent  to  invalidate  its  accuracy,  if 
inaccuracy  could  be  proved  to  exist;  and 
I  felt  that  I  should  have  the  opportunity, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  of  an* 
swering  such  criticisms  in  due  time.  I 
will  now,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
address  myself  to  the  statement  which  I 
made  generally  as  to  the  efifect  of  these 
alterations  on  the  revenue  of  the  two  years 
under  discussion ;  and  I  will  apply  myself, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  two  import 
tant  arraignments  of  the  policy  which  we 
recommend,  made  principally  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Halifax 
(Sir  Charles  Wood). 

And,  first,  I  will  address  myself  to  that 
sum  of  400,000^.  which,  under  the  name 
of  repayments,  I  recommend  to  the  Com-* 
mittee  to  adopt  and  to  sanction  as  part  of 
the  Ways  and  lieans  of  the  impending 
year.  That  proposed  course  was  at  once 
denounced  by  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  assailed  in 
language  and  in  a  tone  somewhat  unusual 
— ^certainly  not  very  Parliamentary-r-by 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Halifax;  for,  in- 
stead of  addressing  his  observations  to  you. 
Sir,  he  addressed,  throughout  his  speech, 
his  observations  to  mvself.  On  a  subse- 
quent occasion,  another  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman— a  great  authority  in  this  House 
(Sir  James  Graham) — entered  amply,  and 
with  the  advantage  which  days  of  medi- 
tation on  the  subject  gave  him,  into  the 
same  topic,  enlarging  upon  it  with  a  mi- 
nuteness which  was  not  observed  in  the 
attack  of  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  which  was  scorned  by 
the  Member  for  Halifax.  These  three 
great  authorities  have  combined  to  influ- 
ence the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on 
the  subject.  I  am  not  sure  whether  a 
third  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  haa 
touched  on  it,  for,  unfortunately,  I  was 
absent  from  the  House  during  part  of  the 
time  he  was  addressing  the  Committee— 
probably,  however,  he  did  not  spare  me 
any  more  than  his  right  hon.  Friends  have 
done.  It  is  for  me  now  to  show — ^if  the 
Committee  will,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  after 
these  attacks,  it  will,  give  me  its  kind  and 
patient  attention — that  the  propositions  I 
made  bear  a  very  different  character  And 
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complexion  from  those  which  these  authori- 
ties have  so  strenuously  sought  to  induce 
the  Committee  to  helieve.  There  are  two 
points  in  this  suhject  before  the  Commit- 
tee :  first,  was  I  justified  in  recommending 
that  the  establishment  in  question  should  be 
abolished?  secondly,  if  I  was  justified  in 
that  recommendation,  was  I  justified  in  also 
recommending  that  the  repayments  should 
take  their  place  in  the  Ways  and  Means  ? 
These  are  the  two  issues  in  this  matter 
before  the  Committee;  I  trust  1  have 
stated  them  fairly.  I  must  advert  briefly 
to  the  origin  of  this  department  of  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Commission,  which 
on  the  former  occasion  I  alluded  to  cur- 
sorily. I  observed,  then,  that  this  de- 
partment had  its  origin  in  circumstances 
exactly  the  reverse  of  those  under  which  it 
now  exists,  and  that  it  was  occasioned  by 
causes  which  now  no  longer  operate.  At 
the  peace,  there  being  surplus  population 
and  deficient  capital,  the  labour  market 
throughout  the  country  being  suddenly  dis- 
turbed, and  unexpected  hands  let  loose  on 
society,  the  amount  of  unemployed  labour 
heing  increased  and  aggravated  by  a  body 
of  200,000  seamen  and  soldiers  all  at  once 
disbanded,  the  Government  of  that  day  felt 
it  necessary  to  take  some  artificial  means 
of  employing  that  surplus  labour  in  a 
state  of  society  where  capital  was  defi- 
cient. It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  as  to  the  policy  or 
impolicy  of  such  a  proceeding.  Probably 
mere  political  economists  might  not  ap- 
prove of  it  —  probably  statesmen  under 
circumstances  so  urgent,  though  they 
might  not  have  abstractedly  approved  of 
it,  might  have  been  forced  to  have  re- 
course to  such  a  measure.  However  this 
may  be,  a  department  was  established 
which,  by  the  credit  of  Exchequer  bills 
bsued  bv  the  State,  raised  money  and 
employed  that  money  in  what  is  called 
"public  works."  That  system  went  on 
for,  I  think,  nearly  fifteen  years.  Nearly 
3,000,000Z.  of  Exchequer  bills  had  been 
issued,  and  those  which  had  been  so  is- 
sued for  that  purpose  were  not  of  so  fa- 
vourite a  character  in  the  market  as  the 
usual  Supply  Exchequer  bills  ;  and  it  was 
found  necessary  or  convenient  to  termi- 
nate the  issue.  In  the  year  1842,  the 
point  from  which  we  depart,  the  account 
was  taken  of  that  fund.  It  appeared  at 
that  time  that  in  round  numbers  the  sum 
of  3.000,0002.  had  been  raised  by  Exche- 
auer  bills  thus  issued ;  that  of  that  sum 
2,000,0002.  had  been  paid  off,  and  that 
The  Ghaneellor  ofihe  Exchequer 


1,046,0002.  remained  at  that  time  on* 
settled,  if  I  may  use  the  expression ; 
and  to  close  the  transaction  they  were 
funded.  Frdm  that  period,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  it  was  arranged  instead  of 
loans  raised  on  Exchequer  bills,  the  same 
Commissioners,  for  the  same  purpoeey 
should  receive  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
amount  of  360,0002.  a  year  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  The  sum  which  we 
have  actually  to  deal  with  is  300,0001. 
per  annum,  for  by  a  subsequent  ainuige« 
ment  60,0002.,  a  portion  of  that  sum, 
was  transferred  to  the  use  of  Ireland  only 
for  public  works;  and  with  that  we,  do 
not  propose  to  deal.  Well,  now,  Sir,  the 
Member  fyr  Carlisle  has  dilated  in  almost 
moving  terms  upon  the  benefit  of  the 
loan  fund,  especially  to  the  country  gen« 
Uemen.  He  has  eulogised  its  good  ad- 
ministration by  the  unpaid  Commissioners, 
whose  respectable  and  respected  names  he 
read  to  the  Committee;  nor  should  he  have 
forgotten — though  he  omitted  it  I  am  sure 
only  from  inadvertence — ^to  have  recorded* 
also,  the  names  of  the  respected  officers 
connected  with  that  fund,  whose  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  should  not,  I  thmk,  be 
overlooked  at  this  moment,  whatever  our 
opinion  may  be  upon  other  subjects.  I  ana 
willing  to  aidmit  that  so  far  as  those  nnpud 
Commissioners  and  those  sedulous  officials 
are  concerned,  there  are  few  blots  in  the 
administration  of  that  fund  during  a  long 
period  .by  them.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  I  may  say  that  they  have  conduct- 
ed themselves  with  unimpeachable  assi- 
duity and  care.  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Qen- 
tleman,  passing  on,  has  dilated  upon  the 
importance  of  this  fund,  especially  to  the 
country  gentlemen.  With  this  fund,  ac- 
cording to  him,  bridges  have  been  erected, 
union  workhouses  built,  lunatic  asylums 
and  public  gaols  have  risen — 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM :  I  said  <' workhouses 
enlarged,"  not  "built." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Well,  enlarged;  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
correction.  Certainly,  he  talked  of  this 
fund  circulating  to  the  constant  advantage 
of  the  landed  interest,  and  he  asked,  "  If 
that  assistance  is  withdrawn,  what  are  they 
to  do?"  <'  Why  has  he  touched  it,"  said 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with  indignation, 
"not  a  single  shilluig  has  been  lost — why 
has  he  touched  it?"  Now,  Sir,  of  funds 
of  this  nature  there  is  one  general  ob- 
servation to  make,  which,  before  we  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  its  particular  man- 
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ajpement,  Bhould  not  be  omitted.  This  fund 
proposed  to  lend  money  at  a  higher  rate  of 
mterest  than  the  rate  prevailing  in  what 
IB  called  "the  money  market."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Member  for  Halifax*  that  was 
in  order  that  the  money  market  should  not 
be  diBturbed.  The  roles  of  the  Loan  Fund 
were  these:  that  for  all  undertakings  in 
which  profit  was  concerned,  5  per  cent  was 
to  be  charged ;  and  for  all  undertakings  in 
which  profit  was  not  concerned,  4  per  cent 
only  was  to  be  charged.  The  first  and 
natural  consequence  of  any  department 
lending  money  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  the  natural  rate  of  the  money  mar- 
ket is,  that  first-rate  securities  will  not 
apply  to  them ;  for  first-rate  securities  will 
not  pay  5  per  cent  or  4  per  cent  if  they 
can  get  their  money  at  3i  per  cent ;  and 
if  your  funds  are  employed,  the  chance  is 
that  your  security  is  second-rate.  Well, 
now.  Sir,  I  have  here  ample  information 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  those  funds 
were  employed  as  regards  the  country 
gentlemen;  but  I  have  no  wish  to  enter 
into  any  details  to  show  that  in  many  in- 
stances those  advances  need  not  or  ought 
not  to  have  been  made.  At  this  moment 
the  country  gentlemen  are  not  applying 
for  any  great  amount  of  that  fund,  for  the 
reason  which  my  right'  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment adverted  to  the  other  evening,  namely, 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  so  high  a 
rate  of  interest  for  Ihe  loan  which  is  af- 
forded them.  But,  Sir,  the  objection  to 
this  department  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  circumstances  on  the  surface,  to  which 
the  Member  for  Carlisle  has  adverted,  and 
to  which  he  confined  himself.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  a  much  deeper  character; 
and  now,  perhaps,  the  Committee  will 
permit  me  to  inform  them  under  what 
circumstances  and  by  what  reason  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  this  Loan  Fund. 
Sir,  I  found  in  revising  the  public  accounts 
of  the  country  a  department,  and  a  depart- 
ment, of  no  great  mark,  with  a  very  large 
balance  of  the  public  money  unemployed, 
amounting,  when  it  first  attracted  my  at- 
tention, and  I  believe  at  this  moment,  to 
upwards  of  380,000{.,  lying  perfectly  idle. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  rule,  which  I  should  think 
no  Gentlemen  opposite  will  impugn,  that 
large  balances  of  the  public  money  lying  idle 
is  a  circumstance  which  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged,  and  which  ought  to  be  inquired 
into.  But  I  found  that  with  that  large 
amount  of  balance  there  was  a  law  in  ex- 
istence that  peremptorily  every  quarter  of 
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a  year  increased  it  by  the  sum  of  90,0002., 
less  the  amount  paid  to  Ireland;  and  it  be- 
came, therefore,  my  duty  to  inquire  why 
so  large  a  balance  remained  unproductive 
— what  was  the  object  of  that  balance — 
what  had  been  effected  by  that  fund,  and 
what  might  be  the  consequences  of  its  re- 
maining in  its  present  state  ?  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  said,  in  a  manner  which  he 
did  not  in  any  way  qualify — which,  in  fact, 
was  almost  the  basis  of  his  appeal,  if  not 
of  his  argument — that  not  a  single  shilling 
had  been  lost;  that  under  the  innocent 
management  of  those  respected  names 
which  he  appealed  to,  and  those  worthy 
officials  whose  services  I  have  presumed  to 
notice,  the  simple  country  gentlemen  have 
been  benefited;  that  that  revolving  fund 
had  raised  our  gaols  and  enlarged  our 
unions,  and,  after  thirty  or  forty  years' 
experience,  not  a  single  shilling,  mind  you, 
has  been  lost — "Why  does  he  touch  it  ?  " 
Now,  I  must  inform  the  Committee  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  the  minute  state- 
ment which  he  gave  with  respect  to  this  de- 
partment, omitted  all  the  most  important 
facts.  I  doubt  not.  Sir,  that  if  a  fund  had 
been  intrusted  only  to  respectable  unpaid 
Commissioners  of  such  habits  of  life  as  were 
referred  to  by  tiio  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
devoted  only  to  the  worthy  and  laudable 
purposes  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
described  as  the  sole  object  of  its  invest- 
ment, I  doubt  not  that  though  there  might 
have  been  an  occasional  job  unconsciously 
perpetrated,  and  an  occasional  bad  security 
inadvertently  taken,  yet  that  no  very  se- 
rious consequences  would  have  accrued. 
But,  Sir,  with  so  convenient  a  fund  at 
their  disposal,  there  was  another  party  to 
interfere  beside  the  respectable  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  fund  has  been  employed 
for  purposes  very  different  from  those  of 
my  hon.  Friends  near  me — the  country 
Gentlemen  of  England.  With  these  large 
balances  and  funds  another  influence  has 
interfered,  very  briefly  alluded  to  by  one  of 
those  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  upon  the  subject.  "  We  all  know 
how  convenient  it  maybe  to  the  Minister," 
said  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  C. 
Wood),  "  to  have  at  a  particular  moment 
such  a  fund  at  his  command;"  and  1  will 
show  the  Committee  how  convenient  it  has 
been  to  the  Minister  to  have  such  a  fund 
at  his  command;  and  I  will  show  to  ihe 
Committee  what  flagrant  misappropriation 
there  has  been  of  the  public  funds  of  this 
country,  and  how  vast  an  amount  has  been 
squandered  away,  virtually  without  the 
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cognisance  and  control  of  Parliament,  and 
entirely  by  the  machinery  of  this  Public 
Works  Loan  Fund.  Now,  Sir,  "  it  is  ex- 
oessifely  conrenient,"  says  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman :  there  are  moments  when  even 
I,  with  my  brief  experience  of  office,  which 
seems  so  much  enyied— when  he  says  eren 
I  may  have  experienced  the  conyenienoe  of 
such  a  fund.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  I 
may  come  to;  but  certainly,  during  the 
short  period  that  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
presiding  over  the  Exchequer,  I  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  that  I  was  to  avail  my- 
self of  such  an  opportunity.  This,  now, 
is  the  way  in  which  my  predecessors  have 
availed  themselves  of  such  opportunities. 
I  shall  then  put  the  question  simply  to  the 
Committee,  whether  they  think  that  such 
a  department  ought  to  be  maintained  for 
the  reasons  urged  by  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Carlisle,  or  whether  I  have  taken  a  ju- 
dicious course  in  attempting  to  terminate  its 
existence.  That  is  what  I  shall  leave  to  the 
decision  of  the  Committee.  Now,  Sir,  let 
me  explain  how  the  Minister  of  the  day«^I 
make  no  charge  on  any  Minister  of  any  pe- 
riod— ^my  observations  are  general — how 
the  Minister  of  the  day  has  availed  himself 
of  the  public  funds,  virtually,  as  I  shall 
show  you,  without  the  cognisance  of  Parlia- 
ment! iknd  how  vast  sums  have  been  squan- 
dered without  even  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose,  I  believe,  being  aware  of  it. 
Now,  I  take  one  among  many  illustrative 
instances.  I  take  the  case  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel.  There  was  a  body  of  ingenious 
men  who  resolved  to  make  a  tunnel  under 
the  Thames.  Well,  it  was  a  great  triumph 
of  scientific  enterprise,  and  much  to  the 
honour  of  the  English  character  that  such 
an  undertaking  should  have  been  entered 
into  without,  of  course,  the  slightest  chance 
of  ever  getting  the  smallest  interest  for 
their  money.  It  is  only  in  England  that 
such  things  are  undertaken,  and  such  en- 
terprises encouraged.  However,  there  are 
moments  when  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
in  such  enterprises  begin  to  think  that 
public  assistance  is  required.  Appeals  are 
made  to  the  Minister.  Those  appeals  are 
strengthened  and  supported  by  powerful 
Parliamentary  influence.  A  Bill  is  brought 
into  Parliament  on  a  subject  which  inter- 
ests nobody,  and  it  allows  the  undertakers 
of  that  public  enterprise,  the  members  of 
a  public  company,  to  raise  money.  Who 
of  the  650  Members  has  an  eye  on  a 
Bill  of  that  kind  ?  Probably  not  five  men 
in  the  House,  unless  they  are  directors 
of  the  company,  are  aware  of  it.  That 
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Bill  contains  a  clause  permitting  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  advance  from 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Fund  a  sum  by 
way  of  loan  to  carry  out  the  projoots  of 
that  company.  The  Bill  is  passed.  Being 
passed,  the  promoters  go  to  the  Treasury 
—I  am  now  speaking  e£  the  Thames  Tun* 
nel  Company — they  go  to  the  Treasury. 
By  virtue  of  that  clause,  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  advance,  by  way  of  loan,  through 
the  machinery  of  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Fund,  no  less  a  sum  than  250,000Z.  to 
the  Thames  Tunnel  Company,  not  a  shil- 
ling of  which  has  ever  been  repaid,  or  can 
ever  be  repaid,  and  on  which,  I  believe, 
only  \  per  cent  interest  received  probably 
as  an  admission  fee  into  the  tunnel,  has 
ever  been  paid.  Now,  what  I  say  with 
regard  to  the  system  is  this:  It  is  per- 
fectly open  to  the  House  of  Commons 
to  do  that  which  all  assemblies  and  indivi- 
duals have  a  right  to  do«-to  commit  a 
great  folly.  If  a  Minister  comes  forward 
and  asks  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote 
250,0002.  to  make  a  tunnel  under  the 
Thames,  if  we  assent  to  his  proposal,  we 
have  at  least  the  glory  of  voting  250,0002. 
for  the  object;  and  though  some  may 
think  that  250,0002.  might  be  employed 
for  a  more  useful  or  elevating  purpose, 
at  least  an  opportunity  is  given  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  reason  of  the  House,  and 
dissenting  from  the  measure.  But  under 
this  system  no  one  is  in  the  least  aware 
that  250,0001.  is  advanced.  It  is  lent.  Yes, 
but  how  lent  ?  It  is  a  grant  in  the  shape 
of  a  loan.  Now,  this  is  one  of  the  cases 
by  which  250,000/.  and  its  accumulated 
interest,  have  been  lost  to  the  country.  I 
will  give  one  more  instance  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Loan  Fund,  and  it  is  one  of 
recent  interest.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  Parliament  dur- 
ing the  time  in  which  this  instance  occur- 
ed,  and  I  dare  say  a  vast  majority  of  those 
now  in  the  House  were.  Its  date  is  from 
1847  to  1850,  and  it  makes  me  blush  even 
at  this  moment.  Now,  this  case  is  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  Committee, 
because  there  is  no  reason  why  almost  this 
very  night,  or  the  next  night,  the  same 
operation  may  not  be  going  on— ^there  is 
not  the  least  reason  why  under  this  machi- 
nery we  may  not  every  week  be  voting 
100,0002.  of  the  public  money  without  a 
single  Member  being  cognisant  of  it.  The 
case  which  I  will  now  call  your  attention 
to  is  that  of  Battersea  Park.  Now,  Sir,  I 
am  far  from  saying  that  it  may  not  be  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to^stablish  parks 
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for  the  health  and  ei^jojinent  of  the  oom- 
muoity.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  that 
question  now;  though  perhaps  I  may  ob- 
Mrye,  in  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a 
park,  that  it  may  fairly  be  considered 
whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
should  not  at  least  oontribute  their  quota, 
and  in  that  case  whether  it  may  not  be 
perfectly  legitimate,  in  a  great  metropolis 
like  this,  that  the  central  authority  should 
aid  in  a  purpose  which  contributes  to  the 
ornament  of  the  capital  and  the  health 
of  the  general  population.  It  is  per- 
fectly  legitimate  for  the  Minister  to 
come  forward  and  propose  a  vote  of 
150,000/.,  or  more,  if  necessary,  to  make 
a  park  at  Battersea,  or  anywhere  else. 
The  House,  in  such  an  event,  has  the  ques- 
tion fairly  before  it,  and  may  consider  it 
in  all  its  details,  and  if  it  sanction  it,  al- 
though the  speculation  may  be  improvi- 
dent, and  the  object  not  worth  the  invest- 
ment, yet  no  one  can  complain  of  the  re- 
sult. Let  me  inform  the  Committee  what 
occurred  in  the  case  of  Battersea  Park. 
A  Bill  was  brought  into  Parliament,  as 
usual,  empowering  certain  individuals  to 
buy  land  at  Battersea,  and  to  make  a  park. 
A  clause  was  put  into  the  Bill-^not  com* 
pulsory,  mind  you,  but  permissive— to 
enable  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  if  they 
thought  fit,  to  advance  from  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Fund  such  a  sum  as  they 
might  think  proper  for  the  advancement  of 
the  object  in  question.  The  projectors  of 
Battersea  Park,  with  that  Bill  which  no- 
body had  ever  seen,  and  that  clause-^ 
[Sir  C.  Wood:  It  was  a  Public  Bill]— 
yes,  a  Public  Bill,  of  course,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  five  persons  in  the  House 
knew  of  its  existence  —  they  go  to  the 
Treasury,  and  what  occurs  ?  They  obtain 
an  advance  from  the  Treasury  of  150,0002. 
I  don't  ask  who  was  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  sanctioned  that  advance : 
notwithstanding  the  recent  interruption,  of 
all  the  speculations  that  man  ever  engaged 
in,  no  speculation  was  ever  so  absurd  as 
that  of  Battersea  Park.  The  persons  who 
undertook  the  enterprise  were  ignorant  of 
all  the  circumstances  with  which  they  had 
to  deal.  They  purchased  a  great  deal  of 
land,  and  made  arrangements  by  which 
twenty  years  must  elapse,  even  if  they 
are  successful,  before  they  receive  any 
rents;  and  the  margin  reserved  for  the 
Government  is  so  slight,  that  instead  of 
repaying  the  principal,  it  will  probably 
never  defray  the  sum  that  is  already  due 
for  accumulated  interest;   for^  mind  you. 


they  are  in  theory  paying  5  per  cent  to  the 
Public  Works  Loan  Fund  all  this  time. 
The  interest  is  debited  every  half-year, 
and  the  arrears  now  amount,  I  think,  to 
12,0002.  Now,  Sir,  I  will  not  go  into 
any  other  instances.  I  have  done  my  duty 
in  bringing  these  before  the  Committee.  I 
have  here  in  my  hand,  from  the  year  1824 
till  1840,  a  catalogue  of  parallel  instances, 
and  the  whole  amount  is  very  little  short 
of  700,0002.,  every  shilling  of  which  has 
been  lost  to  the  country,  **  Not  a  single 
shilling  has  been  lost,"  said  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  *'  Why  has  he  touched  it?" 
Well,  I've  given  him  now  the  "reason 
why,"  and  I  think  the  Committee  will 
agree,  whatever  they  may  think  of  the 
further  merits  of  the  question,  that  in  stop- 
ping a  system  so  iniquitous,  I  was  only 
doing  my  duty  as  a  guardian  of  the  public 
purse.  Yet  this  is  the  system  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  is 
BO  beneficially  admiiustered  by  Lord  Over- 
stone,  by  which  loans  are  advanced  to 
country  gentlemen  for  building  lunatic 
asylums  at  4  per  cent,  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  tells  you  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester can  build  at  3  per  cent.  In  fact, 
irrespective  of  the  flagrant  circumstances 
which  I  have  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee, time  had  virtually  done  that  for 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Fund  which  an 
indignant  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
ought  to  have  done  long  ago.  A  loan 
fund  at  5  and  4  per  cent,  founded  upon 
the  assumption  that  there  was  surplus 
labour  and  deficient  capital  in  an  age 
when  there  was  a  deficiency  of  labour  and 
a  plethora  of  capital,  really  had  come  to 
its  natural  end;  and  that  is  the  cause  of 
those  large  balances  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  swollen  each  quarter  by  the  in- 
crement from  the  Exchequer.  They  have, 
in  fact,  with  these  rapidly  accumulating 
funds  been  led  almost  to  force  their  loans 
upon  Irish  railways ;  but  here  the  unpaid 
Commissioners  come  into  play,  and  take 
care  that  the  security  shall  be  of  the  best 
description.  And  therefore  that  has  hap- 
pened within  a*  very  recent  period  which 
will  perhaps  astonish  the  House;  but,  such 
is  the  effect  of  the  present,  and  I  believe 
the  permanent  state  of  the  money  market, 
that  an  Irish  railway  company  that  had 
asked  for  the  assistance  of  a  very  large 
sum  have  just  announced  they  will  not 
accept  the  money  granted  by  the  Loan 
Fund,  because  they  fiud,  having  a  good 
security,  they  can  obtain  assistance  in  the 
ordinary  way  at  a  more  reasonable  rate. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  1  felt  it  my 
duty  to  bring  before  the  attention  of  mjr 
Colleagues  the  state  of  this  department; 
and  1  called  to  their  notice  that  not  only 
was  there  this  waste  of  public  money,  but 
that  there  was  no  security  that  the  waste 
would  not  indefinitely  continue.  That  waste, 
too,  has  taken  place  during  a  period  of 
years,  when  you  have  not  been  able  to 
screw  up  your  courage  to  vote  150,0002. 
for  a  National  Gallery;  and  we  came  to  a 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
relieve  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  this  an- 
nual charge,  and  stop  the  machinery  by 
which  such  a  ruinous  waste  of  the  public 
money  took  place.     Then    the  question 
arose,  what  were  we  to  do  with  the  repay- 
ments to  this  Fund  which  would  every  year 
come  in  when  the  issue  was  stopped,  and 
which  repayments   1  placed  in  my  esti- 
mate at  400,0002.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge  seemed  to  correct  me  as  to  the 
repayments  being  360,0002. ;   but  he  con- 
fused the  amount  of  issue  from  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  with  the  repayments  in  a 
way  that,  with  his  experience  as  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  somewhat  sur- 
prised me.     The  fact  is,  that  the  annual 
amount  issued  from  the  Consolidated  Fund 
is  no  measure  of  the  amount  of  repayments. 
But  the  question  arose,  what  were  we  to 
do  with  these  repayments  ?     Were  we  to 
pay  this  400,0006.  into  the  balances  of  the 
Exchequer?     That  was  the  first  question. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer  should 
be  high.     That  is  a  very  great .  principle. 
But,  after  all,  the  balances  in  the  Exche- 
quer are  nothing  more  than  the  balances 
of  the  nation  with  its  bankers;  and  the 
same  rule  must  apply  to   a  nation  with 
its  banker  as  to  a  private  individual  with 
his    banker.      Whether   you    bank   with 
Messrs.  Drummond,  or  with  the  Bank  of 
England,  neither  would  allow  you  any  in- 
terest on  your  balances.     It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  for  the  nation,  as  for  a  private 
individual,   to  have  a  good,   ample,  and 
sufficient  balance;  but  it  is  inexpedient,  it 
is  unwise,  to  have  an  excessive  balance; 
and  the  consequence  has  been  that  the 
highest  authorities,  those  most  favourable 
to  retaining  a  sufficient   balance  in  the 
Exchequer,  have  laid  down  what  may  be 
considered  rules  for  the  amount  of  such 
balance.     There  is  ascertain  point  which 
it  is  considered  inexpedient  the  balance  in 
the    Exchequer    should    suimount.     The 
state  of  your  balances  in  the  Exchequer  is 
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this:  they  have  long  ago  arrived  at  that 
point;  at  present  they  exceed  it,  and  have 
done  so  for  some  time.     Ever  since  1842, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year  of  start- 
ling and  unexpected  vicissitudes,  the  ba- 
lances in  the  Exchequer  have  been  very 
high,  and  higher  than  recommended   by 
the  best  authorities.    The  proof  is  that, 
with  the  exception  of  1848,  never,  from 
the  period  I  have  mentioned,   has  there 
been  any  occasion  to  borrow  money,    to 
receive  any  accommodation  from  the  Bank 
of  England   for  the  current  expenses   of 
the  State — that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of 
every  quarter,  when  the  dividends  were 
about  to  be  paid,  there  has  always  been  in 
the  Bank  a  balance  sufficient  to  discharge 
the  claims  of  the  public  creditor,  and  leave 
a  sum  ample  enough  for  all  the  contingen- 
cies of  the  national  expenditure.     Since 
1849.  with  one  exception,  when  I  think  a 
sum  of  4002.  or  5002.  was  paid  for  de- 
ficiency bills,  and  that  only  from  a  tech- 
nical mistake,  the  Government  has  never, 
in  fact,  been  under  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  Bank  for  advances.     The 
Committee  then  will  understand  that  if  the 
400,0002.  in  question  had  been  paid  in  to 
the  balances  of  the  Exchequer  it  would  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs  have  been  just 
the  same  as  locking  up  that  sum  in  an  iron 
chest;  it  would  have  been  immovable  and 
unprofitable.     I  must  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  Committee  while  I  enter  into  these 
details.    Treasury  finance  is  a  subject  with 
which  the  House  is  not  very  conversant, 
but  I  hope  the  House  will  not  think  me 
presumptuous   in    attempting  to   instruct 
them  upon  it.     My  own  knowledge  on  the 
subject  is  of  course  recent.     I  was  not 
born  and  bred  a  Chancellor  of  the^^xche- 
quer — I  am  one  of  the  Parliamentary  rab- 
ble ;  but  I  trust,  after  all  the  observations 
that  have  been  made,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  show  that  I  have  not  neglected  to  render 
myself  acquainted  with  these  affairs.     Ono 
thing,  I  think,  is  quite  clear.     It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Halifax  is  not  in  favour  of 
this  400,0002.   being  paid  in  to  the  ba- 
lances of  the  Exchequer,  because  I  have 
shown  you  that,  when   brought  into  the 
Exchequer,   it    is  unprofitable;    but   the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  "  The  proper 
thing  to  do  with  it  is  this — it  ought  to  go 
to    reduce    the    debt."     And  the    right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  echoes  that — and  I 
am    glad   to    hear    that   admission,    be- 
cause the  Government  think  the  aaroe. 
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1,000,0002.  debt  was  created  by  fund- 
ing Loan  Exchequer  bills  in  1842,  and 
therefore,  saj  the  right  hon.  Baronet  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  you  ought  to 
reduce  the  debt,  both  therefore  being 
against  this  sum  being  paid  in  to  the  ba- 
lances of  the  Exchequer. 

Now,  let  us  examine  this  question  of  the 
reduction  of  the  debt.  Upon  this  subject 
there  is  some  misapprehension  prevalent  in 
this  House.  1  have  been  asked  myself, 
*'  What  do  you  leave  for  the  reduction 
of  the  debt;  in  your  financial  statement 
you  have  left  nothing?"  Sir,  the  mode, 
method,  and  means  by  which  the  Sink 
ing  Fund  acts,  and  the  public  debt  of 
the  country  is  liquidated,  do  not  depend 
on  the  will  of  the  Minister,  or  even  upon  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons :  they  are 
provided  for  by  legislation.  The  law  has 
prescribed  the  method  by  which  you  reduce 
the  public  debt  of  this  country.  There  is 
in  fact  only  one  way  of  acting  by  the  Sink- 
ing Fund,  and  the  law  has  prescribed  this 
— 1  beg  the  attention  of  the  House,  be- 
cause this  is  a  vital  point  of  my  argument 
-—the  law,  I  say,  prescribes  that  every 
quarter  of  the  financial  year,  an  account 
shall  be  taken  of  our  income  and  expendi- 
ture at  the  Treasury,  and  in  case  a  surplus 
shall  be  ascertained  to  exist,  one  fourth  of 
that  surplus  shall  be  instantly  devoted  to 
the  liquidation  of  the  public  debt  by  the 
agency  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  It  is  not 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Minister,  or 
of  a  single  House  of  Parliament ;  the 
law  is  inexorable  and  imperative.  It  is 
impossible  to  reduce  the  debt,  unless  you 
bring  your  resources  into  the  Ways  and 
Means.  It  is  only  by  such  a  process  that 
they  can  enter  into  the  balance  struck 
of  income  and  expenditure,  and  that  the 
surplus  can  be  ascertained,  and  one-fourth 
of  that  surplus  appropriated  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt. 

And  now  I  will  show  you  how  we  pro- 
pose to  act  on  the  debt  in  the  way  in 
which  we  have  recommended  Parliament 
to  deal  with  this  400,0002.  of  repayments. 
The  House  will  assume,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  surplus  for  the  coming 
year  is  an  accurate  estimate. 

Well,  then,  the  account  of  income  and 
expenditure  is  taken  at  the  Treasury 
at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
financial  year ;  and  the  surplus  being 
400,0002.,  one-fourth  of  that  is  immedi- 
ately devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt 
by  the  action  of  the  law.  The  same  process 
takes  place  every  three  months — the  same 
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action  takes  place  on  the  same  surplus  of 
400,0002.,  and  thus  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  whole  of  the  400,0002.  is  devoted  to 
the  reduction  of  the  debt.  And,  there- 
fore, in  three  years  time,  all  things  remain- 
ing the  same,  and  the  repayments  entering 
into  the  Treasury,  the  whole  of  that  sum 
of  funded  Exchequer  bills  of  1,046,0002., 
and  the  accumulated  interest,  will  be  liqui- 
dated, and  the  public  debt  reduced  by  that 
amount.  There  is  no  other  way  of  acting 
on  the  public  debt  or  reducing  it  —  the 
course  we  propose  to  take  is  the  only  one 
that  can  be  taken  in  the  case — there  is  no 
alternative — the  law  has  so  decided  it. 
By  the  course  then  we  have  recommended, 
we  have  in  the  first  place  put  an  end  to  a 
disastrous  waste  of  public  money.  In  the 
second  place,  we  have  relieved  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund  from  an  annual  payment  of 
300,0002. ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  we  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  reduction  of  the 
public  debt  at  least  to  the  amount  of  the 
1,000,0002.  funded,  and  all  its  accumula- 
tions. The  question,  I  apprehend,  assumes 
a  very  different  character  after  this  expla- 
nation. But  this  is  only  a  narrative  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Government.  Let  us  see 
what  great  authorities  have  said  on  this 
subject.  Hitherto,  as  I  have  put  the  case, 
the  House  may  be  of  opinion  that  we  have 
acted  discreetly  but  unprecedentedly.  After 
the  criticisms  I  have  been  subjected  to, 
let  me  inform  the  House  what  was  the 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  highest  autho- 
rities. In  1822  a  Select  Committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  public  ac- 
counts, and  to  recommend  the  means  by 
which  the  keeping  of  those  accounts  might 
be  improved;  and  to  that  Committee  we 
are  indebted,  with  scarcely  any  exception, 
for  all  the  forms  of  public  accounts  that 
now  prevail.  What  was  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  of  1822  with  regard 
to  these  advances  and  repayments  ?  That 
Committee,  formed  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men,  concentrating  their  attention  upon 
this  sole  subject,  specifically  recommended 
that  all  advances  and  repayments  should 
enter  into  the  account  of  income  and  expen- 
diture; and  for  six  years  the  advances  and 
repayments  so  figure  in  the  public  accounts. 
It  may  be  said  there  was  another  Select 
Committee  on  Public  Accounts  in  1828, 
and  that  they  took  a  different  view.  That 
would  not  invalidate  the  high  authority  of 
the  Committee  of  1822;  it  would  not  de- 
prive us  of  the  authority  that  the  course  we 
have  taken  is  not  unprecedented,  because 
I  have  proved  that  it  was  preoUsed  for  six 
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jears.  But  let  us  inquire  what  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  of  1828.  They 
certainly  did  recommend  that  it  would  he 
more  convenient  that  advances  and  repay- 
ments should  be  kept  in  separate  accounts 
from  those  of  the  income  and  expenditure. 
But  I  am  informed  by  a  distinguished 
Member  of  that  Committee,  that  that  re- 
commendation did  not  arise  from  any  adop* 
tion  of  the  opinions  now  maintained  on  this 
subject  by  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite; 
and  they  added  this  to  their  recommenda- 
tion, that,  whenever  an  issue  was  stopped 
and  the  account  closed,  then  the  general 
account  Was  to  be  taken,  and  the  repay« 
ments  were  to  revert  to  their  old  posi- 
tion in  the  public  accounts.  So  even  the 
Committee  of  1828  sanctioned  the  prin- 
ciple recommended  by  the  Committee  of 
lo22,  so  far  as  payments  and  receipts 
were  concerned.  But  in  1829,  a  law  was 
passed  which  deprived  Ministers  of  any 
discretion  on  this  head;  and  the  only  way 
the  Act  of  10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  12,  operates  on 
the  reduction  of  the  debt — the  only  way  a 
Minister  can  act  in  the  reduction  of  the 
debt — is  by  bringing  in,  according  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
1822,  the  repayments  under  accounts  closed 
to  Ways  and  Means.  It  is  painful  to  have  to 
refer  to  these  comparatively  small  matters, 
when  matters  of  so  much  greater  impor- 
tance are  before  the  Committee;  but  I  hope 
that  every  Member  will  admit,  that  after 
the  speeches  we  have  heard,  it  is  due  to  the 
Government,  to  the  party  I  have  the  ho- 
nour to .  represent,  and  to  the  House,  that 
I  should  go  into  these  details,  and  state 
clearly  the  circumstances  before  us,  and 
vindicate,  as  I  hope  I  have  done,  the  course 
which  we  recommend. 

Well,  Sir,  1  now  approach  the  seeond 
great  arraignment  of  my  financial  state- 
ment by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Halifax  (Sir  Charles  Wood) — 
that  is,  the  alleged  mistake  made  in  the 
estimates  for  the  year  after  next,  as  to 
the  loss  which  will  accrue  to  the  revenue 
from  the  proposed  semi-repeal  of  the  malt 
duty.  The  House  will  recollect  that  1  es- 
timated the  loss  which  would  accrue  in 
the  year  1854-55  from  the  alteration  in 
the  malt  duty  at  1,700,000{.  Assuming 
that  the  amount  of  duty  remitted  would  be 
about  2,500,0002.,  and  taking,  of  oourse, 
the  most  depreciatory  view  of  the  result  of 
the  reduction  of  duty,  the  Member  for 
Halifax  placed  the  amount  derived  from 
increased  consumption  as  low  as  200,000^., 
and  he  added,  "  With  200,0002.  obtained 
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by  the  repeal  of  your  Scotch  drawbaek,  the 
total  loss  will  be  2,100.000/."  [Sir  0. 
Wood:  I  gave  you  credit  for  '400,0001.] 
That  is  what  1  have  just  stated.  He 
said  1  took  the  increased  consumption  at 
800,000Z.,  which  he  described  as  prepos* 
terous  —  and  altogether  fictitious.  Let 
us,  however.  Sir,  examine  the  facts;  let 
us  see  what  they  are.  When  1  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
the  subject  of  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  I 
said  that  the  Government  had  followed  in 
their  treatment  of  that  tax  the  recom* 
mendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
Excise  Inquiry,  presided  over  by  Sir  H. 
Parnell,  in  1832.  The  recommendation  of 
that  Commission  was,  that  in  case  there 
was  ever  free  trade  in  barley,  one-half  the 
malt  tax  should  be  repealed,  and  that  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  drawbacks  should  be  ter- 
minated. In  the  interval  since  that  Com- 
mission sat,  the  Irish  have  voluntarily  re- 
nounced their  drawback.  The  Commia* 
sioners  further  recommended  that,  when 
free  trade  in  barley  was  established,  and 
the  malt  tax  was  reduced  to  one-half,  an 
end  should  be  put  to  the  enormous  sys- 
tem of  credit  given  to  maltsters.  I  said 
that,  although  we  wished  to  follow  the  re* 
commendation  of  those  eminent  men  the 
members  of  the  Excise  Commission  fw 
nearly  as  possible,  we  thought  it  impor- 
tant,  in  regard  to  the  recommendation  as 
to  the  reduction  of  the  credit  given  to  the 
maltsters,  that  the  trade  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed, although  we  felt  that  the  whole 
system  was  vicious  in  principle  and  per* 
nioious  in  practice,  and  that  it  waa  neces- 
sary to  make  some  considerable  change. 
That  subject  has  been  under  our  con- 
sideration. Our  object  has  been  to  put 
an  end  to,  or  to  modify,  a  system  which 
grew  out  of  circumstances  totally  differ- 
ent from  those  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  and,  while  we  placed  the  conduct  of 
the  trade  upon  a  more  healthy  and  satis- 
factory basis,  not  to  disturb  the  trade. 
But  the  effect  of  the  new  arrangement 
we  propose  as  to  this  credit,  though  in  our 
opinion  it  will  not  in  any  way  disturb  the 
trade,  will  have  an  immediate  infioence 
upon  the  revenue.  In  the  year  1854-55 
there  will  be  a  sum  of  600,000^  naid  to 
the  revenue,  which,  if  this  system  of  credit 
were  not  reformed,  would  not  be  obtained. 
Now,  what  did  I  do  under  these  cironm- 
stances  ?  Assuming  that  the  numerical 
loss  from  the  semi-repeal  of  the  malt  tax 
would  be  2,500,000/.,  I  deducted  from 
that  amount  the  sum  just  stated,  as  r«» 
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gards  the  year  1854^.  That  reduced  the 
numerical  loss  to  1,900,0002.  Then  the 
sum  of  200,0002.  ohuined  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Scotch  drawback  would  further  reduce 
it  to  1,700,0002.  Aa  1  wai  not  making 
a  formal  estimate  to  the  House,  and  deal- 
ing with  a  time  so  remote,  I  would  not 
make  any  allowance  for  that  hicreased 
consumption  which  was  admitted  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  If  I  had  made  an 
allowance  for  the  increased  consumption, 
according  to  his  estimate,  the  loss  for  the 
year  1854^5,  instead  of  1,700,0002.  would 
have  been  only  1,500,0002.;  but  if  I  had 
made  an  allowance  according  to  the  esti* 
mate  which  was  given  me  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  trade,  it  would  have 
reached  a  much  lower  sum.  But,  as  I 
have  never  offered  ^ny  estimate,  since  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  addressing  this 
House,  which  has  not,  I  hope,  been  pru- 
dent and  moderate,  I  refrained  altoge- 
ther from  taking  the  influence  of  increased 
consumption  into  calculation;  otherwise  I 
might  have  fairly  described  the  estimated 
surplus  of  1854*5  at  800,0002.  instead  of 
400,0002. 

The  Member  for  the  University  of  0am- 
bridge  next  advanced,  and  he  disputed  the 
accuracy  of  my  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
drawback  payable  in  October  to  the  malt- 
sters. He  wanted  to  know  on  what  data 
that  estimate  was  framed.  Well,  Sir,  I 
will  tell  him.  After  all,  there  is  onlv  on^ 
way  of  carrying  on  the  public  business. 
When  a  question  of  this  kind  arises,  we 
must  obtain  the  best  information  that  we 
can  get  from  the  most  authentic  quarters, 
and  must  exercise  our  own  judgment  upon 
the  facts  which  are  placed  before  us.  Well, 
Sir,  the  highest  authorities — men  whose 
information  upon  this  subject  is  unequalled, 
and  whose  intelligence  and  integrity  of 
character  are  indisputable  •— these,  the 
highest  authorities,  united  in  recommending 
me  to  take  one-third  of  the  stock  as  the 
amount  upon  which  I  should  have  to  pay 
drawback  on  the  10th  of  October;  that  is, 
one-aixth  of  the  duty — and  the  sum  I  was 
recommended  to  take,  as  a  yery  safe  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  drawback,  calcu- 
lated by  those  who  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  trade,  was  880,0002.  Well,  ac- 
oording  to  my  habit,  I  estimated  the 
amount  of  drawback  at  1,000,0002.,  and 
these  are  the  numerals  which  have 
excited  the  indignant  rhetoric  of  the 
Member  for  the  University.  *'  But  why 
fix  the  lOtb  of  October?  laid  the  hon. 
and    learned    Member    for    Kiddermb- 


ster  (Mr.  Lowe).  '*  Here  is  a  plot," 
said  the  hon.  Gentlemen  ;  *'  if  we  can 
only  find  out  why  the  Government  fix 
upon  the  10th  of  October,  we  shall  be 
able  at  once  to  penetrate  these  financial 
mystifications."  That  hon.  Gentleman  la 
an  accession  to  our  debates— he  has  shown» 
on  the  rare  occasions  on  which  he  has  ad« 
dressed  the  House,  considerable  informal 
tion;  but  there  is,  certainly,  one  subject  on 
which  his  knowledge  has  been  most  con<* 
spiouous,  and  that  is — brewing.  1  am  sur- 
prised that  an  hon.  Gentleman  who  seemed 
so  complete  a  master  of  that  art,  and  who 
made  so  eloquent  a  defence  of  the  system 
of  credit  to  maltsters,  should,  of  all  men, 
be  the  person  to  ask  why  we  fixed  upon 
the  10th  of  October  for  bringing  into  ope* 
ration  the  half  repeal  of  the  malt  tax. 
Now,  I  had  calculated  that  if  I  should  be 
as  successful  with  regai*d  to  my  Resolu- 
tions as  1  could  possibly  expect  to  be,  it 
was  not  probable  that  the  Resolution  upon 
the  malt  tax  would  pass  before  March;  but 
the  policy  which  1  announced  and  recom- 
mended in  December,  would,  if  I  had  not 
proposed  a  drawback,  have  completely 
paralysed  the  trade.  Every  maltster  in 
the  country  would  have  stopped  his  opera* 
tions.  It  was  necessary  I  should  announce 
that  the  Government  would  allow  a  draw- 
back on  stock  in  hand,  and  the  oonse* 
quence  is  that  the  trade  goes  on  just  aa 
usual.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  possess- 
ed such  remarkable  information  on  the 
subject  of  brewing  and  malting  ought  to 
know  that  by  far  the  greater  amount 
of  duty  which  is  charged,  and  upon 
which  the  usual  credit  is  given  for  1863-4, 
is  charged  between  the  months  of  October 
and  April.  Malting  virtually  ceases  at 
the  end  of  May.  From  May  to  October 
malting  does  not  go  on;  but  there  is 
something  that  does  go  on,  and  that  is 
brewing.  The  brewer  acts  upon  the  stock 
of  the  maltster;  and,  therefore,  when  you 
have  to  pay  the  drawback,  you  pay  it  under 
the  most  advantageous  circumstances  in 
paying  it  at  the  period  when  the  stock  on 
hand  is  most  reduced,  and  when  the  malt- 
ing season  again  commences.  In  fixing 
the  10th  of  October,  then,  I  fixed  a  date 
recommended  by  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  subject  with  which  I  was  dealing. 
That  is  my  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman. 

Sir,  I  do  not  like  to  revert  to  a  subject 
to  which  I  have  already  referred;  but  I 
have  just  remembered  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  for  Kidderminster  said  that  he  should 
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^ook  to  me  in  my  reply  to  notice  the 
instance  of  the  mortgage  which  he  adduced 
as  a  parallel  illustrative  of  the  fallacy  of 
my  proposition  respecting  the  400,000Z. 
repayments.  Now,  in  deference  to  his 
challenge,  I  beg  to  offer  him  a  parallel 
more  apposite  than  his  own.  I  will  sup- 
pose the  case  of  a  careful  father  of  a 
family,  who  every  three  months  takes  ac- 
count of  his  expenditure  and  income, 
and  devotes  one-fourth  of  his  surplus  to 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  a  portion  of 
those  debts  being  incurred  by  advances  to 
his  son;  but  the  son,  when  he  makes  the 
repayments  for  these  advances,  makes 
them  into  the  hands  of  a  banker,  by 
whom  no  interest  is  given,  so  the  father, 
instead  of  allowing  the  money  to  remain 
idly  there,  takes  it  into  his  general  account, 
and  when  he  strikies  his  quarterly  balance 
applies  the  repayments  as  part  of  his  sur- 
plus to  the  reduction  of  his  debts.  That 
is  my  answer  to  the  case  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and  I  humbly  deem  my  instance 
an  exactor  parallel  than  his  own. 

Then  there  is  another  subject  upon 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kidderminster  is  a  great  authority,  and 
that  not  only  here,  but  I  suspect  else- 
where. According  to  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Kafir  war  has  broken  out  again.  Now 
I  made  a  statement  to  the  House  a  fort- 
night ago  respecting  the  prospects  of  ex- 
traordinary expenditure  with  regard  to 
the  Kafir  war.  I  formed  my  opmion  on 
the  Kafir  war — with  great  deference  to  the 
despatches  which  are  received  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State — from 
the  despatches  which  are  forwarded  to  my 
own  department  from  a  branch  of  the 
service  under  my  immediate  supervision 
— I  mean  the  commissariat  department,  a 
branch  of  the  service  which  deals  entirely 
with  the  extraordinary  expenditure  under 
the  control  of  the  Treasury.  Whatever 
the  result  may  be,  it  is  my  duty  to  express 
my  belief  that  the  public  funds  were  never 
more  ably  administered  than  by  those  who 
have  regulated  the  extraordinary  .expendi- 
ture of  the  Kafir  war  in  the  commissariat 
department.  That  department  communi- 
cates directly  with  the  Treasury,  and, 
although  these  despatches  naturally  con- 
fine themselves  mainly  to  the  question 
of  expenditure,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information  conveyed  in. them 
to  the  Government  in  a  less  formal  man- 
ner than  in  the  despatches  received  in 
other  quarters.  Well,  upon  the  informa- 
tion which  I  have  thus  received,  which  has 
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never  yet  deceived  me,  which  has  justified 
me,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  in 
not  calling  upon  the  House  to  confirm  their 
vote  of  200,0002.,  I  made  the  statement 
the  other  night,  that  I  believed  the  Kafir 
war  was  terminated.  We  have  had  more 
recent  information;  and  I  can  truly  say 
that  all  the  information  that  has  reached 
me  has  entirely  substantiated  the  state- 
ment I  made  upon  the  previous  authority. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  the  Kafir 
war  is  terminated.  The  best  evidence  I 
have  is,  that  the  commissariat  department 
who  are  dealing  with  the  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure, the  only  one  that  figures  in  our 
estimate,  are  winding  up  their  extraordi- 
nary accounts;  and  they  have  announced 
to  me  that,  except  for  some  casualties, 
which  are  always  liable  to  occur  in  any 
account,  they  will  not  trouble  me  for  any 
further  advances.  They  also  give  inci- 
dental details  of  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, which  convince  me  that  the  war  is 
finished.  In  a  war  with  a  savage  country 
you  cannot  have  peace  suddenly  and  pre- 
cisely ascertained,  as  you  may  with  a  nation 
with  which  you  can  enter  into  a  treaty,  or 
where  you  can  take  the  capital,  or  where 
some  incident  occurs  which  convinces 
all  the  inhabitants  that  the  struggle  is 
over.  A  sort  of  flickering  ember  there 
may  be;  and  to  the  last  an  officer  may  be 
shot,  or  some  straggling  assassination  may 
occur;  but  that  the  Kafirs  can  now  bring 
any  force  into  the  field,  I  believe  the  Com- 
mittee may  be  satisfied  is  impossible.  It  ^ 
is  not  that  several  chiefs  have  surrendered 
— these  things  have  happened  .before;  it  is 
not  that  the  Waterkloof  is  cleared — ^though 
that  is  important;  but  it  is  that  in  the 
bush,  in  the  Amatolas,  skeletons  of  the 
Kafirs  are  found;  it  is  clear  that  they 
have  no  means  of  subsistence;  they  are 
lingering  in  the  bush  and  dying.  The 
same  ship  that  brought  me  the  informal 
tion  on  which  I  formed  my  opinion,  of 
course  brought  despatches  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State;  and  here  is  a  despatch  of 
General  Cathcart.  I  will  read  a  para- 
graph from  it,  if  the  Committee  wish;  it 
is  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  subject;  we 
are  vindicating  the  Estimates,  and  I  rather 
think  I  ought  to  do  so.  It  is  dated  from 
Graham's  Town,  the  12th  of  October, 
1852:— 

"  By  this  report,  and  other  events  which  are 
detailed  in  my  despatch  respeoting  British  Caf- 
fraria,  you  will  perceive  that  the  war  or  rebellion 
may  now  be  considered  at  an  end ;  and,  as  it  has 
been  attained  not  by  any  compromise  or  treaty, 
but  by  force  of  arms,  and  a  severe  moral  lesson, 
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by  the  dispersion  and  expulsion  of  the  most  power- 
ful tribe  from  the  natural  strongholds  which  they 
long  believed  to  be  impregnable,  cannot  fail  to 
impress  upon  those  who  are  conscious  of  their 
inferiority  in  respect  to  these  natural  advantages, 
the  ultimate  ruin  and  destruction  that  must  be  the 
result  of  rebellious  opposition  to  Her  Majesty's 
authority ;  and  there  is  reason  to  hope,  provided 
that  authority  be  duly  supported  by  an  adequate 
permanent  military  establishment"  —  [Sir  W. 
Moi;b8Worth  :  Hear,  hear !]  "  that  any  similar 
protraoted  and  expensive  Gaflhirian  war  may  be 
long  averted." 

I  reftd  that  because  it  is  a  definite  an- 
nouncement. With  respect  to  the  *'  ade- 
quate military  establishment/'  the  hon. 
Baronet  need  not  be  alarmed;  it  will  be 
very  moderate;  we  shall  depend  upon  the 
mounted  police,  which  is  a  colonial  force, 
paid  for  of  course  by  the  colony — a  colony 
with  a  free  constitution.  Colonies  with 
constitutions  will,  I  apprehend,  always  be 
ready  to  defray  the  expense  of  self-defence. 
The  head-quarters  of  General  Cathcart  are 
now  at  Graham's  Town.  He  has  withdrawn 
two  regiments  from  the  seat  of  war,  and 
I  trust  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  withdraw 
others. 

Sir,  there  is  another  point  in  the  Esti- 
mate, which  I  ought  to  notice,  which  has 
been  urged  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Cambridge  University  (Mr. 
Goulbum).  He  said  I  had  made  no  allow- 
ance for  the  loss  to  the  revenue  from  the 
proposed  permission  for  refining  sugar  in 
bond.  It  is  very  inconvenient  for  me,  at 
this  moment,  to  refer  in  any  detail  to  the 
subject  of  refining  in  bond.  The  refining  in 
bond  will  depend  upon  certain  conditions. 
I  have  pledged  myself  that  those  condi- 
tions shall  be  shortly  placed  before  those 
most  interested,  and  I  think  it  improper 
that  they  shall  be  prevtously  bruited  about. 
I  can  only  say,  therefore,  at  present  that 
I  do  not  make  any  allowance  for  a  loss 
on  refining  in  bond,  because  I  believe  not 
the  slightest  loss  to  the  revenue  will  occur. 
I  hope  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  at 
present  be  satisfied  with  my  giving  my 
opinion,  and  not  press  me  to  go  into  any 
detail  upon  this  point. 

Sir,  I  approach  more  serious  subjects. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  house  tax  has 
been  proposed  by  the  Government  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  carry  the  semi- 
repeal  of  the  malt  tax.  Well,  I  admit 
that  that  is  a  very  plausible  charge;  it 
is  a  good  party  charge.  I  find  no  fault 
with  any  Gentleman  opposite  who  makes 
the  charge.  It  is  very  possible  that,  were 
I  in  their  situation,  I  should  have  made 


the  charge  myself.  Nevertheless,  though 
it  be  a  plausible  charge,  a  good  party 
charge,  it  is  not  a  just  charge.  These 
measures  have  no  connexion  whatever  in 
the  policy  we  have  thought  it  our  duty 
to  recommend. 

Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
informed  the  House  on  Tuesday  night  that 
I  had  promised  the  country  a  new  system 
of  taxation;  but  he  did  not  produce  any 
authority  for  that  statement,  and  when 
statements  of  s^/ch  magnitude  are  made, 
authorities  should  be  furnished.  I  will  sit 
down  now,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  rise  and  give  me  the  authority.  It 
is  very  true  that  the  lively  Member 
for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Osborne)  quoted  a 
passage  from  an  address  to  my  consti- 
tuents, which  certainly  was  not  merely 
made  to  my  constituents  in  Bucking- 
hamshire, but  to  those  in  other  places 
whom  my  feeble  authority  might  influence; 
but  if  an  opponent  could  have  wished  to 
assist  the  man  whose  adversary  he  was,  he 
could  not  have  done  me  more  justice  or  given 
me  a  better  turn  than  the  Member  for  Mid- 
dlesex has  done  in  quoting  the  passage  in 
question.  I  listened  to  his  speech  with  all 
that  pleasure  which  I  am  sure  the  House 
shared.  I  think  it  was  one  of  his  best 
speeches;  but  the  passage  which  most  gra- 
tified me  was  that  which  he  quoted  from 
my  own  address,  for  I  had  not  seen  that 
address  for  a  long  time,  and  really,  after 
some  of  these  charges  which  have  been 
lately  made,  I  had  arrived  at  almost  a 
nervous  state  as  to  its  contents.  What  did 
I  say  there?  I,  who  am  charged  with 
misleading  the  farmers  at  the  election, 
and  throwing  them  over  afterwards — I 
said  that  the  genius  of  the  age  was  in 
favour  of  free  exchange,  and  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  struggle  against  it — that 
they  must  find  the  means  of  meeting  it 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  production,  and 
that  one  of  the  means  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  production  was  a  revision  of  tax- 
ation. I  think  more  sensible  advice,  ex- 
pressed in  more  moderate  language,  could 
not  have  been  given — ^yet  I  am  described 
as  having  deceived  the  farmers  before  the 
election,  and  thrown  them  over  after- 
wards. 

Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says, 
we  are  assembled  here  to  receive  the 
new  system  of  taxation  which  I  promised. 
Where  is  his  authority?  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  fulfilled  all  that  they  pro- 
mised; they  did  not  promise  a  new  system 
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of  taxation,  bat  tbej  did  promise  a  revisioii 
of  the  taxation  of  the  country.  The  Com- 
mittee will,  I  hope,  exouBO  my  dwelling 
on  this  point.  We  did  think  it  neces- 
sary  to  revise  our  system  of  taxation. 
We  gave  to  the  subject  a  long,  an  anx* 
ious,  and  an  impartial  consideration.  In 
reviewing  that,  which  I  may  truly  call 
a  colossal  subject,  the  question  naturally 
divided  itself  into  several  groups — if  I  may 
use  a  word  now  familiar  to  us.  We  had  to 
consider  those  articles  that  enter  into  the 
general  consumption  of  the  people,  that 
are  necessary  for  their  healthy  sustenance, 
and  that  are  exposed  to  enormous  imposts, 
such  as  tea  and  malt.  That  was  one  sub* 
ject  on  which  we  felt  that  it  was  necessary 
something  should  be  done  to  meet  the  prin- 
ciple of  unrestricted  competition,  now  per. 
manently  established  as  the  principle  of  our 
commercial  code.  We  wished  in  this  respect 
more  nearly  to  assimilate  onr  financial  with 
our  commercial  system.  We  had  to  consider 
the  whole  question  of  the  stamp  duties  with 
reference  to  those  real  burdens  upon  land 
— *upon  the  transfer  of  land,  which  must 
sooner  or  later  be  dealt  with ;  and  a  ques* 
tion  of  the  utmost  difficulty  which  must 
also  not  long  be  neglected — the  question 
of  the  legacy  and  probate  duties.  We  had 
to  consider  whether  it  was  possible  to 
propose  to  Parliament  a  duty  on  succes- 
sion, which,  in  connexion'  with  the  total 
reform  of  the  burdens  on  the  transfer 
of  land,  would  be  an  equitable  and 
just  settlement  of  the  question,  and  one 
which  was  for  the  welfare  of  all  classes. 
That  is  what  I  may  call  the  second  group. 
We  had,  in  the  third  place,  to  consider 
those  Excise  laws  which  exercise  a  per- 
nicious influence  upon  the  employment  of 
capital  and  upon  the  employment  of  labour, 
like  the  soap  and  paper  duties.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  assessed  taxes,  with  the  neces- 
sary reforms  which  they  require,  alone  form 
a  fourth  group.  We  were  obliged  to  con- 
sider the  whole  of  our  tariff  with  regard  to 
onr  commercial  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries, because  there  was  an  inclination  in 
some  countries  to  increase  those  commercial 
relations,  and  wo  wished  to  encourage  them. 
These  were  five  great  subjects,  all  of  them 
demanding  our  attention,  with  all  of  which, 
sooner  or  later,  a  Government  must  deal ; 
and  we  had  to  choose  how  we  would  com- 
mence this  arduous  enterprise.  But  there 
was  a  very  important  question  also  to  con- 
sider when  we  took  this  general  survey  of 
our  financial  system — a  very  important 
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question  to  settle  before  we  could  decide 
even  as  to  the  first  step  we  should  take— 
and  that  was  how  far  we  could  prevail 
upon  the  country  to  consent  to  that  amount 
of  direct  taxation  which  was  necessary  for 
any  Ministry  that  should  attempt  to  enter 
into  a  career  of  financial  reform. 

Sir,  I  have  been  accused  by  the  Mem« 
her  for  Halifax  (Sir  C.  Wood)  of  making 
a  proposition  which  recklessly  increases 
the  direct  taxation  of  the  country.  I 
have  been  accused  by  the  Member  for 
Carlisle  (Sir  James  Graham)— prompt  in 
accusation  at  all  times — of  pushing  di« 
rect  taxation  to  a  rash  extreme.  In  the 
first  place,  the  proposition  I  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  instead  of  reck* 
lessly  increasing  the  amount  of  direct  tax« 
atlon,  would  not,  if  it  passed,  occasion 
so  great  an  amount  of  direct  taxation  as 
prevailed  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
finances  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Halifax  himself,  when  he  en* 
joyed,  not  only  the  income  and  property 
tax,  but  the  window  tax,  which,  in  the 
last  year  of  its  existence,  brought  him 
neariy  2,000,0002.  steriing.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  who  says  you  must  not 
recklessly  increase  the  amount  of  direct 
taxation,  and  charges  me  with  doing  so, 
when,  in  1850,  he,  commuted  the  window 
tax  for  a  house  tax,  first  proposed,  though 
fruitlessly,  a  commutation  which  wodd 
have  established  a  higher  house  tax  than 
that  which  we  now  recommend,  coupled 
by  us  with  great  remissions  of  indirect 
imposts.  But  is  this  all?  Is  this  all 
that  has  been  done  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  charges  me  with  propos- 
ing recklessly  to  increase  the  direct  taxa- 
tion of  the  country  ?  Why,  he  seems  to 
forget  that  he  is  the  Minister  who  with 
the  property  and  income  tax  you  have  now 
producing  its  full  amount,  with  a  window 
tax  that  brought  nearly  2,000,0002.,  came 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  one  day  and 
proposed  to  a  startled  assembly  to  dou- 
ble nearly  that  property  and  income  tax. 
Recklessness!  Why,  Sir,  if  recklessness 
be  carelessness  of  consequences,  if  it  be 
the  conduct  of  a  man  who  has  not  well 
weighed  the  enterprise  in  which  he  is  em- 
barked, what  are  we  to  esteem  this  be- 
haviour of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  f  We 
hear  much  of  the  duplication  of  the  house 
tax — an  innocent  amount;  but  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  carried  the  duplication 
of  the  property  and  income  tax,  I  think  he 
might  fairly  have  been  charged  with  reek- 
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lesdy  increasing  the  direct  taxation  of  the 
eountry.  The  most  curions  thing,  how* 
ever,  is,  that  the  Minister  who  came  for- 
ward to  make  a  proposition  which  nothing 
hut  the  most  grave  conjuncture  of  circum* 
stances  could  have  justified,  at  the  first 
menace  of  opposition  withdrew  his  propo* 
sition.  Talk  of  recklessness  !  Why,  what 
in  the  history  of  finance  is  equal  to  the 
recklessness  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  f 
And  what  was  the  ground  on  which  he 
withdrew  this  enormous  proposition — a  pro- 
position which  only  the  safety  of  the  State 
would  have  justified  him  in  making? 
When  he  was  beaten,  hafSed,  humiliated, 
he  came  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  said  that  he  had  sufficient  revenue 
without  resorting  to  that  proposition !  The 
future  historian  will  not  be  believed  when 
he  states  that  a  Minister  came  down  with 
a  proposition  nearly  to  double  the  income 
tax,  and  when  that  measure  was  rejected, 
the  next  day  announced  that  the  Waye  and 
Means  were  anaple  without  it.  But  then 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  tells  me,  in  not 
very  polished,  and  scarcely  in  Parliamen- 
tary languag'e,  that  I  do  not  know  my  busi- 
ness. He  may  have  learned  his  business. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  the  best  judge 
of  that;  I  care  not  to  be  his  critic.  Yet  if 
he  has  learnt  his  business,  he  has  still  to 
learn  tome  other  things — he  has  to  learn 
that  petulance  is  not  sarcasm,  and  that  in- 
solence is  not  invective. 

The  Committee  will  permit  me  to  re- 
mind them  that  in  dealing  with  those 
five  great  groups  of  taxation  to  which 
1  have  called  their  attention,  and  all  of 
which  I  may  say  equally  demanded  the 
consideration  of  a  Minister,  we  had  to 
deal  with  the  great  subject  of  direct 
taxation.  There  was,  indeed,  the  income 
and  property  tax  in  existence  for  a  brief 
space.  It  was,  perhaps,  possible  that  the 
Ministry  might  have  come  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  obtained  a  tem- 
porary continuance  of  that  impost.  That 
was  not,  however,  by  any  means  certain. 
But  there  were.  Sir,  peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  the  position  of  the  Ministers 
with  respect  to  the  property  and  income  tax. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  of  opinion 
that  the  time  could  no  longer  be  delayed 
when  the  Government  of  this  country  mnst 
recognise  a  difference  between  the  incomes 
which  accrued  from  precarious  and  incomes 
which  accrued  from  realised  property.  It 
was  evident  that  such  an  acknowledgment 
acted  upon  muat  diminish  the  produce  from 


that  tax  at  a  moment  when  certainly  we 
did  not  wish  our  resources  from  direct 
taxation  to  be  diminished.  It  is  diffi^ 
cult  to  answer  every  observation  that 
has  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate; but  another  right  hon.  Gentleman* 
who  recently  spoke,  has  been  criticising,  I 
think,  before  the  appropriate  time,  what  he 
calls  my  Bill  with  respect  to  the  property 
and  income  tax.  In  the  first  place,  my 
Bill  is  not  before  the  House.  When  he 
sees  it  he  may  criticise  it.  Nobody,  who 
has  had  to  prepare  a  property  and  income 
tax,  can  be  ignorant  that  there  are  some 
anomalies  in  Schedule  D.  The  anomalies, 
however,  are  not  confined  merely  to  that 
schedule.  To  frame  a  complete  measure 
on  this  subject  would  baffle  the  happiest 
genius  in  finance.  There  are  no  doubt  al* 
terations  which  may  be  made  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  schedules;  it  will  be  open 
to  any  Member  to  propose  such.  But  if 
they  be  made,  they  will  not  affect,  at  least 
not  materially,  the  financial  result  which  I 
placed  before  the  Committee.  In  laying 
the  Resolutions  on  the  property  and  in- 
come tax  on  the  table,  we  did  not  propose 
to  proceed  with  them  before  Christmas. 
We  placed  them  on  the  table  that  the 
principle  of  the  whole  of  our  financial  mea* 
sures  should  be  before  Members.  The 
Resolutions  express  the  principle  wo  wish 
to  assert.  That  is  all  we  attempted  at 
this  moment.  There  may  be,  there  un- 
questionably are,  minor  modifications  of 
the  schedules  possible;  but  between  the 
general  statement  of  our  policy  and  laying 
the  Resolutions  on  the  table,  there  was 
no  time  to  consider  these  less  important 
points,  nor,  had  there  been  time,  would  it 
have  been  opportune  to  do  so.  We  re« 
served  their  consideration  until  the  occa< 
sion  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  general  question  of  the  renewal  of 
the  tax. 

We  had,  then,  to  consider  the  great 
question  of  direct  taxation.  It  was  totally 
impossible  —  with  whatever  group  we* 
commenced — that  we  could  embark  on  a 
career  of  financial  reform  really  efficient, 
unless  we  had  a  certain  amount  of  direct 
taxation,  still  including  the  income  tax, 
to  which  we  could  trust.  What  is  the  rule 
we  laid  down  ?  Instead  of  being  reckless, 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Carlisle,  ready  to 
push  direct  taxation  to  a  rash  extreme,  we 
resolved  that  the  sum  of  direct  taxation 
on  which  we  should  rest   should  be  in 
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amount  of  revenue  inferior  to  that  wbicli 
had  recently  prevailed  in  this  country,  and 
which,  since  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws, 
has  been  cheerfully  assented  to  by  the 
people.  Well,  we  had  then  to  lay  down 
two  principles  in  dealing  with  direct  tax- 
ation. We  bad  to  assert,  as  regarded 
the  property  and  income  tax,  a  differ- 
ence oetween  incomes  of  a  precarious  and 
incomes  of  a  fixed  character.  We  had 
next  to  vindicate  a  principle  which  we 
believed,  and  do  believe,  is  a  just  one, 
and  which,  if  not  now,  must  ultimately 
be  recognised  and  adopted,  namely,  that 
the  basis  of  direct  taxation  should  be 
enlarged.  Having  these  two  principles  to 
guide  us  in  devising  means  by  which  we 
were  to  obtain  the  amount  of  direct  taxa- 
tion necessary  for  our  purpose,  we  believe 
that  we  have  applied  them  moderately, 
temperately,  scientifically,  and  wisely,  in 
the  measures  before  the  House.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  difference  which  we  re- 
cognise between  realised  and  precarious 
incomes  is  one  which  certainly  does  not 
err  on  the  side  of  excess ;  but  that  the 
recoffnition  of  that  difference  is  also  one 
which  will  justly  gratify  the  working  mil- 
lions of  this  country,  and  that  in  asking 
them  to  contribute  to  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  by  extending  and  increasing  tbe 
house  tax,  we  are  taking  a  course  which, 
in  its  operation  and  ultimate  results,  will 
be  greatly  for  their  interests.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  suffrage  has  been  introduced 
into  this  debate.  The  policy  of  mixing 
up  the  franchise  necessarily  with  taxation 
is,  in  my  opinion,  very  questionable ;  but 
I  say  to  those  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  who  have,  sought  to  in- 
troduce this  question  of  the  suffrage,  that 
if  it  is  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  our 
social  system  that  there  shall  be  a  par- 
ticular class  invested  with  political  power, 
which  shall  exercise  that  power  to  throw  an 
undue  weight  of  direct  taxation  upon  the 
wealthier  portion  of  the  community,  and  an 
'  undue  weight  of  indirect  taxation  on  the 
working  classes,  I  cannot  imagine  a  cir- 
cumstance more  fatal  to  this  country,  or 
one  more  pregnant  of  disastrous  conse- 
quences. But  of  this  I  feel  convinced, 
tnat  those  who  will  first  experience  the 
disastrous  consequences  will  be  the  privi- 
leged class  itself. 

There  was  one  other  observation  by  the 

Member  for  Carlisle  which  I  feel  I  ought 

to  notice.      That  right  hon.  Gentleman, 

whom  I  will  not  say  I  greatly  respect,  but 
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rather  whom  I  greatly  regard,  particularly 
dilated  on  the  hard  case  of  that  class 
whose  incomes  amount  to  between  1001, 
and  150/.  a  year;  those  whom  he  con- 
sidered to  form  the  most  straitened  class 
perhaps  in  the  country,  and  who  bore 
most  of  the  brunt  of  indirect  taxation. 
That  argument,  or  that  assertion  rather, 
has  been  followed  up  this  evening  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Southampton  (Sir  A.  Cock- 
bum).  Now,  that  subject  has  been  in- 
vestigated by  men  who  havo  devoted 
th^ir  lives  to  the  study  of  these  questions, 
and  whose  opinions  are  superior  to  all 
party  contentions.  It  has  recently  been 
investigated  by  a  gentleman  who  is  what 
is  called  a  Liberal,  and  who,  if  he  were  a 
Member  of  this  House,  would  sit  opposite 
to  me — I  mean  Mr.  Gregg,  one  of  the 
most  able  inquirers  into  these  subjects  of 
the  present  day;  and  it  is  his  opinion 
— and  1  believe  that  if  any  position  has 
been  more  completely  established  than 
another  as  regards  the  incidence  of  taxa- 
tion, it  is  this — that  there  is  no  class  upon 
whom  that  incidence  falls  more  lightly 
than  upon  those  who  possess  incomes  from 
100/.  to  150/.  a  year.  It  is  that  class 
who  possess  property  of  300/.  or  400/. 
a  year  who  bear  the  brunt  of  indirect  tax- 
ation. That  can  be  shown  in  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  manner.  But 
we  had  on  Tuesday  night  a  doleful  and 
piteous  appeal  made  to  the  House  upon 
the  hardship  of  taxing  "  poor  clerks"  with 
incomes  of  between  100/.  and  150/.  a  year. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that 
150/.  a  year  was  exactly  that  point  in  the 
scale  where  manual  labour  ends  and  pro- 
fessional skill  begins.  You  can  recall  the 
effective  manner  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  stated  this.  He  showed  him- 
self an  unrivalled  artist  when  he  told  us 
that  this  was  the  point  where  the  fustian 
jacket  ceased,  and  broadcloth  began. 

Few  can  comprehend  the  labour  of  re- 
search and  thought  necessary  to  determine 
the  just  incidence  of  taxation.  1  am  sure 
that  there  has  been  nothing  ever  written 
on  the  subject  of  which  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  avoid  myself.  My  researches 
have  not  been  meagre.  I  hope  I  am 
superior  to  quoting  Hansard^  "and  all 
that*' — but  I  may  state  that  among  the 
documents,  public  and  official — the  records 
of  the  great  Ministers  who  have  preceded 
my  humble  efforts — which  I  read  to  guide 
me,  I  found  one  which  greatly  influenced 
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me.  I  found  the  Superannuation  Bill  of 
1834,  which  was  drawn  up  and  introduced 
hy  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Carlisle,  being  one  of  those  laudable 
efforts  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
made  to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
country.  Well,  this  was  its  principle — I 
found  in  that  Bill  that  the  line  was  drawn 
at  100{.  per  annum ;  that  the  "  poor 
clerk''  under  that  sum  only  pays  2^  per 
cent,  while  the  poor  clerk  above  that  sum, 
though  he  may  only  have  1102.  a  year, 
pays  5  per  cent.  That  was  one  of  the 
reckless  legislative  labours  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Carlisle. 
I  know  my  deficiencies  as  well  as  any 
man  in  this  House — probably  better.  But, 
after  all,  what,  I  ask,  is  to  guide  us? 
I  am  perfectly  willing  not  to  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  epea  pteroenta  uttered  in  the 
heat  of  debate;  but  when  1  refer  to  public 
records,  and  when  I  look  at  a  statute  of 
the  realm,  then  1  have  a  right  to  suppose 
that  I  encounter  the  calm,  solid,  and 
solemn  conclusions  of  a  statesman.  Though 
I  would  not  quote  a  passage  of  a  speech 
as  absolute  authority  for  legislation,  yet  if 
I  find  a  principle  embalmed  in  a  statute,  I 
feel  that,  although  time  may  have  elapsed 
and  though  opinions  may  have  changed  upon 
other  matters,  this  is  the  better  mind  of  the 
man,  and,  being  the  better  mind  of  a  most 
able  man,  1  confess  the  reading  of  that 
statute  did  influence  me  in  that  arrange- 
ment 1  have  proposed,  with  regard  to  the 
income  tax,  respecting  the  **  poor  clerks" 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  so  se- 
verely criticised.  And  remember  what  has 
happened  to  the  "poor  clerks''  since  1834, 
when  this  statute  was  drawn;  remember  all 
the  reductions  of  taxation  which  have  been 
effected  since  that  time,  and  of  which  the 
"  poor  clerk"  has  had  the  benefit.  Remember 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  Look  at  the 
position  of  the  "poor  clerk"  with  110?.  a 
year,  and  who  had  a  double  superannua- 
tion tax  placed  upon  him  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman ;  and  look  at  his  position  now. 
I  say  without  hesitation,  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  condition  of  any  doss  has 
since  that  time  been  so  much  improved  as 
that  of  the  clerks  whose  salaries  range 
between  1002.  and  1502.  a  year. 

Well,  having  decided  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, before  we  undertook  the  great  la- 
bour which  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  embark 
in,  that  we  should  have  a  certain  amount 
of  direct  taxation  to  rest  upon;  having  de- 
termined that  we  would  make  this  differ- 


ence in  the  assessment  in  the  schedules 
between  realised  and  precarious  incomes, 
which  must  inevitably  reduce  the  amount 
of  direct  taxation  from  that  source  which 
our  predecessors  enjoyed;  having  believed 
that  we  had  attempted  to  supp^  the  ne- 
cessary amount  by  our  proposition  with 
respect  to  the  house  tax  in  a  manner  which 
was  reasonable,  which  was  just,  which  was 
on  the  whole  most  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity, which  in  its  operation  would 
ultimately  tend  to  confer  advantages  on 
those  on  whom  the  tax  was  to  be  im- 
posed; having  by  this  measure,  if  suc- 
cessful, succeeded  in  obtaining  the  amount 
of  direct  taxation  which  was  necessary, 
but  which  was  still  inferior  in  amount  to 
that  which  only  a  few  years  ago  had  been 
enjoyed  by  our  predecessors,  we  had  to  de- 
cide upon  which  of  the  ^^e  groups  of  taxa- 
tion we  should  operate.  Recognising — I 
am  obliged  to  repeat  it — ^recognising  the 
great  and  permanent  revolution  which  has 
occurred  in  the  commercial  system  of  this 
country— recognising,  as  we  have  done, 
unrestricted  competition  as  the  principle 
on  which  our  commercial  policy  is  hence- 
forward to  be  based ;  and  wishing  to 
assimilate  our  financial  to  our  commercial 
system,  and  assuming  that  we  had  obtained 
this  amount  of  direct  taxation  to  rest 
upon,  we  ultimately  decided  that  it  would 
be  the  wisest  course  to  commence  by  acting 
upon  those  articles  which  entered  most 
into  the  consumption  of  the  people,  and 
that  it  would  be  for  their  salutary  ad- 
vantage if  we  selected  those  articles  which 
were  subjected  to  the  largest  impost.  Now, 
that  is  the  real  history  of  the  connexion 
between  the  imposition  of  direct,  and  the 
remission  of  indirect,  taxes,  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  propositions  before  us.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  were  induced  to 
recommend  to  the  House  the  proposition 
which  we  have  made  with  respect  to  the 
tea  and  malt  duties. 

Sir,  at  this  late  hour  I  will  endeavour  to 
be  as  succinct  as  possible,  and  will  not, 
therefore,  go  into  the  question  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  tea  duties.  1  think  the 
House  and  the  country  have  recognised  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  we  have  recommended. 
Neither  at  this  late  hour  will  I  enter  into 
any  elaborate  argument  on  the  subject  of 
the  effect  which  will  be  produced  by  the 
modification  of  the  malt  tax.  I  am  told, 
that  if  you  reduce  the  tax  on  the  consumer, 
and  only  as  a  tax  on  the  consumer — and  to 
that  point  1  shall  advert  presently,  as  being 
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in  perfeot  harmony  with  the  principles  lud 
down  in  our  revision  of  the  taxation — on 
one  article,  to  the  extent  of  2»600,0002. 
sterling,  that  we  shall  not>  in  any  way 
affect  price,  and  that  all  the  redaction 
will  go  to  the  hrewer.  Sir,  I  remember 
when  we  used  to  discuss  the  effect  of  taxa- 
tion on  another  article,  that  similar  obser- 
yations  were  made.  I  do  not  care  now  to 
remember  from  what  quarter  they  ema- 
nated, but  the  effect  and  object  of  those 
observations  were  exactly  the  same.  Then 
it  was,  '<  Oh!  those  villains,  the  bakers!" 
just  as  now  it  is  to  be  "  those  villains,  the 
brewers ! "  You  might  reduce  the  price  of 
com-^->yon  might  injure  the  agricultural 
interest — you  might  ruin  the  farmers  and 
the  country  gentlemen — but  you  cotfld  not 
reduce  the  price  of  the  loaf  to  the  con* 
sumer.  No;  the  bakers  took  it  all.  Yes 
— and  there  were  the  millers  too.  The 
millers  were  the  worst  of  all — they  carried 
off  all  the  reduction.  Well,  those  argu- 
ments had  a  considerable  effect,  and  there 
was  such  a  prejudice  raised  against  the 
bakers  throughout  the  country,  that  I 
should  not  have  been  surprised  if  they  had 
been  all  hanged  in  one  day,  as  the  bakers 
had  once  been  in  Constantinople.  At  that 
time  it  used  to  be  shown  that  a  fall  of  10«. 
a  quarter  on  wheat  would  not  affect  the 
price  of  bread;  and  we  were  told  that  the 
bakers  then,  like  the  brewers  now,  were  a 
great  monopoly  —  if  not  great  capital- 
ists— ^they  were  a  kind  of  Freemasons; 
and,  do  what  you  would,  it  would  be  to- 
tally impossible  in  any  way  ever  to  get  a 
cheap  loaf.  And  now — such  are  the  vicis- 
situdes of  political  life— now  we  hear  the 
same  argument  from  those  Gentlemen  who 
used  to  dilate  so  eloquently  on  the  neces- 
sity of  buying  in  the  cheapest  and  selling 
in  the  dearest  market.  The  great  friends 
of  the  consumer— the  enemies  of  colossal 
monopolies— here  we  find  them  all  ai;rayed 
in  favour  of  high  taxation  for  the  producer, 
and  here  we  find  them,  with  taunts  to  us, 
teaching  all  the  fallacies  which  we  at  least 
have  had  the  courage  honourably  to  give 
up.  Tell  me  Protection  is  dead!  Tell 
me  there  is  no  Protectionist  party  in  the 
country!  Why,  'tis  rampant,  and  'tis 
there !  They  have  taken  up  our  principles 
with  our  benches,  and  I  believe  they  will 
be  quite  as  unsuccessful. 

I  must  here  make  one  observation.     I 
say  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer, 
in   complete  accordance   with  the  princi- 
ples we  laid  down  in  revising  the  taxa- 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


tion  of  the  country,  that  we  have  pro- 
posed this  measure,  but  I  do  not  say  it  will 
not  be  for  the  interest  of  the  cultivator  of 
of  the  soil,  any  more  than  I  think  that  by 
remitting  the  duty  on  tea  we  have  not 
done  that  which  will  greatly  promote  the 
welfare  of  our  Indian  commerce  and  our 
China  trade.  But  we  do  not  bring  for- 
ward these  propositions  in  that  sense,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  mercantile  interest  of 
India,  or  for  the  benefit  of  our  trade  with 
China.  Let  the  farmers — or  even  those 
odious  beings  the  owners  of  the  soil — have 
the  benefits  of  this  legislation  just  the  same 
as  you  admit  the  manufacturer  of  Manches- 
ter or  the  merchant  of  Liverpool  to  find  in 
his  transactions  the  advantage  of  reducing 
tho  price  of  bread  or  the  price  of  tea.  What 
we  say  is  this — Deal  with  the  interest  of 
the  consumer,  and  incidentally  you  will  find 
that  you  are  producing  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  the  great  productive  interests  of 
the  country.  But,  Sir,  I  am  told,  that  in 
repealing  a  portion  of  the  malt  tax-^ 
notwithstanding  that  I  showed  you  in  my 
statement  how  modestly  I  have  put  the 
resources  of  the  country — I  have  shaken 
to  its  foundation  the  credit  of  England. 
The  credit  of  England  depends  on  a 
farthing  a  pot  on  the  poor  man's  beer ! 
Never  shall  I  forget  how  that  **  weird 
Sibyl,*'  the  Member  for  Cambridge  Uni* 
versity,  gave  forth  that -solemn  oracle. 
The  public  credit  of  England  in  danger! 
I  doubt  whether  such  mere  personal  impu- 
tations and  .wide  assertions  are  quite  justi- 
fiable. He  says  the  public  credit  is  in 
danger.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  is.  I  think 
public  credit  never  was  in  a  better  position. 
I  never  remember  any  period  in  the 
history  of  this  country  when  her  recources 
were,  I  may  say,  daily,  so  visibly  increas- 
ing. I  will  not  now.  Sir,  enter  into  any 
discussion  as  to  the  cause  of  that  pros- 
perity— whether  it  be  to  the  influx  of  gold, 
tho  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  to  emigration, 
or  to  any  thing  else — though  Sir  as  to 
emigration,  there  was  one  point  in  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kidder- 
minster to  which  I  ought  to  make,  per- 
haps, some  reference.  I  hold  the  opinion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kidderminster  to 
be  quite  as  heretical  on  emigration  as 
it  is  upon  brewing  and  upon  malt.  I  re- 
peat that  I  am  very  glad  to  find  him  here 
among  us;  but  all  the  opinions  I  have 
heard  from  him  yet  appear  to  be  anything 
but  sound.  I  continue  in  that  opinion. 
In  the  first  place,  the  hon.   Gentleman 
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confounded  Ireland  and  England  ;  though 
I^  at  considerable  pains,  and  perhapa  not 
neoeaiarily,  showed  the  distinction  between 
them  the  other  night.  As  to  England, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  hon.  Members  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  a  passage  from  a 
letter  written  bj  an  eminent  actuary  and 
perhaps  our  ablest  statistical  inquirer.  His 
name  is  well  known  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose,  for  he  .gave  important  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  on  the  income 
tax.  ''The  rate/*  he  says,  "of  births 
and  marriages  has  greatly  increased  in 
this  country,  and  I  think  emigration  may 
facilitate  the  rate  rather  than  impede  it — 
the  reserve  of  producing  power  which  we 
have  in  this  country" — that  is  a  point  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kidderminster.  He  has  lived 
abroad  in  a  country  with  a  sparse  popula- 
tion, and  he  has  no  idea  of  the  reserve  of 
producing^  power  we  have  here.  But  he 
goes  on,  "The  reserve  of  producing  power 
which  we  have  in  this  country,  you  may 
infer  from  the  fact  that  in  the  south- 
eastern counties  to  100  married  women 
of  ages  between  20  and  45,  there  are 
70  women  of  the  same  age  —  that  is, 
from  20  to  45  —  unmarried,  of  whom 
only  about  seven  bear  children,  notwith- 
standing." Now,  I  have  confidence  in 
the  reserve  of  producing  power,  which  I 
think  the  hon.  Member,  with  his  colonial 
experience,  had  not  given  sufficient  credit  to 
us  for.  Now,  Sir,  our  opinion  is,  that  under 
the  arrangements  which  we  have  recom- 
mended, the  surplus  revenue  of  the  country 
will  be  very  considerable  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1854^55.  But  Sir,  I  look  to  other 
recources  for  that  year  than  to  increasing 
profits  or  to  the  increased  population  of  this 
country,  and  I  will  mention  what  they  are. 
I  look  to  a  great  retrenchment  in  the 
public  expenditure  of  this  country;  and  I 
will,  if  the  Committee  allow  me,  advert  for 
one  moment  to  this  topic.  I  believe  that 
any  great  retrenchment  can  only  be 
secured  by  consulting  the  efficiency  of  our 
establishments,  and  trusting  to  the  econo- 
my which  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
that  efficiency.  I  do  not  think  it  possible 
that  the  result  can  be  reaped  till  1854-55. 
I  hope  the  House  will  permit  me  very 
shortly  to  show  to  them,  by  a  remark- 
able illustration,  what  is  the  result  of 
administrative  reforms  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  efficiency,  without  any  regard 
to  what  is  called  mere  economy.  I,  in  my 
estimate  of  the  efi'eots  of  administrative 
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reform,  should  have  spoken  of  millions ; 
but  1  am  now  going  to  deal  with  an 
instance  in  which  only  thousands  of  pounds 
are  concerned;  but  the  case  I  am  about  to 
lay  before  you  is  a  real  case  which,  how- 
ever slight  in  instance,  will  serve  to  show 
the  principle.  Itiis  due  to  my  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Buckingham  (the  Marquess 
of  Chandos)  to  say,  that  1  am  entirely 
indebted  to  him  for  the  case  in  question; 
and  I  may  most  sincerely  say  of  him  that 
since  he  has  been  in  the  service  of  Her 
Majesty,  there  never  was  a  public  man 
who  devoted  his  life  so  completely  to  the 
public  service.  In  preparing  the  measures 
of  administrative  reform  which  I  wish 
to  bring  before  the  House,  and  in  mak- 
ing a  catalogue  of  the  establishments 
to  be  attended  to,  I  found  in  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  1848  upon 
Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  of  which  I 
believe  an  hon.  Member  opposite  was  the 
chairman,  this  memorandum:  "Whether 
a  reform  might  not  be  efiected  bv  uniting 
the  Chief  Secretary's  Office  in  Ireland  with 
the  Privy  Council  Office."  That  sug- 
gestion was  made  in  1848.  I  called  the 
attention  of  my  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Buckingham  to  this  passage,  and  I  said, 
"  Will  you  go  to  Ireland  and  will  you  take 
somebody  with  you  to  aid  you  in  your  la- 
bours, and  examine  into  this  question  of 
the  Chief  Secretary's  Office?  But,  mind 
you,  mere  retrenchment  is  not  our  object; 
our  object  is  efficiency.  If  more  money  is 
necessary  to  make  the  department  efficient, 
you  shall  have  it;  but  go  to  Ireland,  examine 
into  the  whole  question,  and  report  to  me 
by  what  means  you  can  render  the  office 
more  efficient."  Well,  Sir,  he  went  to 
Ireland,  accompanied  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Audit  Board,  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  assiduous  of  our  public  officei'S.  They 
made  their  inquiries  into  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary's Office  at  Dublin.  Remember  that 
by  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1848  it 
was  suggested  whether  the  consolidation 
of  the  Chief  Secretary's  Office  and  the 
Privy  Council  Office  would  not  be  practi- 
cable. My  noble  Friend,  however,  effected 
a  consolidation,  not  only  of  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary's Office  and  the  Privy  Council 
Office,  but  of  the  Fines  and  Penalties' 
Office.  He  had  to  deal  with  departments 
maintained  at  an  annual  cost  of  21,738{. 
He  put  the  whole  office  into  the  most 
efficient  state  that  a  public  office  can  be 
in ;  and  the  consequence  of  its  being 
put  into  a   most  efficient  state  is,  that 
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the  oo8t  of   21,738/.    has  heen  reduced 
hj  the  sum  of  5,1782.      Thus,  the  saving 
effected  hy  an  inquiry  conducted  without 
any  other  consideration  hut  that  of  effi- 
ciency, produced  a  saving  of  25  per  cent 
upon  the  original  cost;   and  yet  I  am  told 
that  nothing  can  he  done  in  administrative 
reforms.     I  must,  in  justice  to  my  nohle 
Friend,  notice  another  instance.    My  nohle 
Friend  is  of  a  too  [retiring  nature ;   there 
are  very  fev   men  more  capahle  of  im- 
parting information  to  the   House,   espe- 
cially upon  matters  of  finance;  hut  he  takes 
refuge  instead  in  that  indomitable  power 
of  application  for  which  he  is  distinguished. 
There  was  an  application  made,  and  ap- 
parently a  very  fair  one,  by  the  office  of 
the   Secretary  at  War,  when   the  Militia 
Bill  was  passed,  for  an  increase  of  staff. 
There  was  of  course  a  very  considerable 
increase  of  duty  in  the  office  consequent 
upon  the  new  measure,  and  it  was  just  one 
of  those  demands  which  might  have  heen 
conceded  heedlessly,  and  with  which  any 
one,  upon  a  superficial  view  of  the  case, 
might  have  readily  accorded.     But  I,  hav- 
ing great  confidence  in  the  principle  of  ad- 
ministrative reform,  and  equal  confidence 
in  the  abilities  of  my  noble;;Friend,  hefbre 
we  agreed  to  any  increase  of  expenditure, 
requested  him    to  appoint   a   Committee 
of  Inquiry,  which  he  did  with  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Audit  Board,  and  a  gentleman 
not  now  a  Member  of  this  House,  for  whom 
I  have  a  great  respect,  the  present  Deputy 
Secretary  of  War  (Mr.  B.  Hawcs).      The 
Committee  examined  the  subject,  and  put 
the  office  into  a  most  efficient  state,  and 
the  whole  of  the  additional  business  is  car- 
ried on  without  one  fai-thing  of  additional 
expense.      In  the  case  of  the  Irish  Office, 
the  persons  employed  wei'O  reduced  from 
57  to  40.      But  allow  me  to  remind  the 
House  that  retrenchment  was  not  the  ob- 
ject,   although    economy   was  the  result. 
Efficiency  was  the  object,  and  it  was  ef- 
fected at  a  saving  of  expense.     These  are, 
some  may  think,  minute  instances,  but 
they  are  instances  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  Government  have  been  dealing,  how- 
ever, with  much  larger  instances.  They 
have  been  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
great  departments  of  public  expenditure; 
and,  as  the  results  of  that  attempt,  I,  as 
the  organ  of  the  Government,  express  our 
opinion  that  there  may  he  a  very  consider- 
able retrenchment  made  in  the  public  ex- 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


penditure,  and  that  this  retrenchment  may 
he  brought  to  hear  in  the  year  1854-55. 
But,  Sir,  one  thing  is  quite  clear — that 
you  cannot  embark  in  an  undertaking  of 
this  kind  unless  you  have  the  fair  support 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  my 
own  opinion  is  this — that  it  is  not  wise  to 
grapple  with  these  great  departments  of 
public  expenditure  hy  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
you  must  deal  with  them  hy  Commissions 
— the  same  Commissions  that  have  heen 
brought  to  hear  upon  the  Revenue  depart- 
ments ;  but,  although  we  may  have  Com- 
missions and  the  Royal  sanction,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  questions  should  be  fairly 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  way  of  exposition,  so  that  you  should  also 
have  the  moral  sanction  and  support  of 
that  House.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult undertaking  which  a  Mmister  can  em- 
bark in;  and  unless  he  has,  I  may  say, 
both  the  Crown  And  Parliament  to  back  him, 
failure  is  certain ;  though  with  that  sup- 
port I  think  success  is  equally  sure.  Well, 
then,  when  I  am  told  that  I  have  no  good 
ground  for  my  surplus  of  1854-55,  my  an- 
swer is,  that  I  believe  we  shall  have  much 
more  than  the  surplus  which  I  cursorily 
▼entured  upon  in  my  general  statement. 
I  tell  you  that  we  have  other  resources 
upon  which  wo  depend,  and  that  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  House  of 
Commons  if  in  the  year  1854-55  they  do 
not  find  their  public  service  more  efficient 
than  it  is,  and  less  costly. 

I  think  I  have  now  noticed  every  objec- 
tion of  importance  which  has  heen  brought 
against  the  Government  propositions.  I 
have  avoided  entering  into  the  question  as 
to  the  unconstitutionality  of  our  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  income  tax.  Legiti- 
mate opportunities  will  hereafter  arise  for 
commenting  npon  all  Chat  may  he  said 
upon  this  head ;  and  the  House  will,  I 
doubt  not,  come  to  a  fair  decision  upon 
it.  Although  many  minute  objections  have 
heen  made  to  points  of  detail,  I  have 
not  stopped  to  notice  these.  I  have  not 
stopped  to  vindicate  that  part  of  the 
income  tax  relating  to  the  farmers'  sche- 
dule. I  shall  he  prepared  to  lay  before 
the  Committee  the  facts  and  reasons  which 
have  induced  us  to  take  that  course  ;  but 
I  may  state  now  that  our  only  object  was 
to  make  as  close  an  approximation  to 
justice  as  possible  ;  and  I  will  not  vote  for 
that  schedule  if  it  is  not  the  prevailing 
feeling  of  the  House  that  it  is  a  just 
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amngement.  I  will  not  enter  now  into 
the  question  of  the  hop  duty  and  thinffs  of 
that  kind.  After  so  protracted  a  debate, 
and  following  so  many  speakers  who 
commented  upon  so  many  points  in  the 
financial  scheme  of  the  Government,  1 
hope  the  Committee  will  feel  that  if  I  have 
avoided  some  of  those  points,  it  has  been 
from  deference  to  the  tmie  of  the  House, 
and  not  from  any  wish  of  my  own  to  avoid 
^  the  discussion. 

But  some  advice  has  been  offered  to  me 
which  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  notice.  I  have 
been  told  to  withdraw  my  Budget,  1  was 
told  that  Mr.  Pitt  withdrew  his  Budget, 
and  1  know  that  more  recently  other 
persons  have  done  so  too.  Sir,  I  do  not 
aspire  to  the  fame  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  I  will 
not  submit  to  the  degradation  of  oUiers. 
No.  Sir  ;  1  have  seen  the  consequences  of 
a  Government  not  being  able  to  pass  their 
measures— consequences  not  honourable  to 
the  Government,  not  advantageous  to  the 
country,  and  not,  in  my  opinion,  conductive 
to  the  reputation  of  this  House,  which  is 
most  dear  to  me.  I  remember  a  Budget 
which  was  withdrawn,  and  re-withdrawn, 
and  withdrawn  again  in  the  year  1848. 
What  was  the  consequence  of  that  Govern- 
ment thus  existing  upon  sufferance  ?  What 
was  the  consequence  to  the  finances  of  the 
country?  Why,  that  injurious,  unjust, 
and  ignoble  transaction  respecting  the 
commutation  of  the  window  tax  and 
house  duty,  which  now  I  am  obliged 
to  attempt  to  remedy.  The  grievance  is 
deeper  than  mere  questions  of  party  con- 
sideration. When  parties  are  balanced — 
when  a  Government  cannot  pass  its  mea- 
sures— the  highest  principles  of  public  life, 
the  most  important  of  the  dogmas  ofpolitics, 
degenerate  into  party  questions.  Look  at 
this  question  of  direct  taxation — ^the  most 
important  question  of  the  day.  It  is  a 
question  which  must  sooner  or  later  force 
itself  upon  everybody's  attention  ;  and  I 
see  before  me  many  who  1  know  sympa- 
thise, so  far  as  that  important  principle  is 
concerned,  with  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Well,  direct  taxat^.on  alUiough  ap- 
plied with  vrisdom,  temperance,  and  pru- 
dence has  become  a  party  question.  Talk 
of  admmistrative  reform !  Talk  of  issuing 
commisuons  to  inquire  into  our  dockyards ! 
Why,  if  1  were,  which  b  not  impossible,  by 
intense  labour  to  bring  forward  a  scheme 
which  might  save  a  million  annually  to  the 
country,  administrative  reform  would  be- 
come a  party  question  to-morrow.  Yes !  I 
know  what  1  have  to  face.   I  have  to  face  a 
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coalition.  The  combination  may  be  suc« 
cessful.  A  coalition  has  before  this  been 
suocessfuL  But  coalitions,  although  suc- 
cessful, have  always  found  this,  that 
their  triumph  has  been  brief.  This  too  I 
know,  that  England  does  not  love  coali* 
tions.  I  appeal  from  the  coalition  to  that 
public  opinion  which  governs  this  country— « 
to  that  public  opinion  whose  mild  and  irre- 
sistible influence  can  control  even  the  de- 
crees of  Parliaments,  and  without  whose  sup- 
port the  most  august  and  ancient  institutions 
are  but  **  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 
Mr.  GLADSTONE:  I  am  reluctant, 
Mr.  Patten,  to  trespass  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Committee,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  speech  we  have  just  heard  is  a 
speech  that  ought  to  meet  with  a  reply, 
and  that,  too,  on  the  moment;  and.  Sir,  1 
begin  by  telling  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  I 
postpone  for  some  minutes  the  inquiry 
whether  he  knows  business  or  not,  that 
there  are  some  things  which  he,  too,  has 
yet  to  learn.  There  were  other  reasons, 
besides  the  reason  of  triviality  and  irrele- 
vancy, why  a  discussion  should  have  been 
avoided  to-night  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  the  subject  of  emigration.  And  I 
tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  more— that 
the  licence  of  language  he  has  used — ^the 
phrases  he  has  applied  to  the  characters  of 
public  men — [  Lovd  cries  of**  Hear,  hear! "] 
— that  the  phrases  he  has  applied  to  the 
characters  of  public  men,  whose  career — 
[  The  remainder  of  the  sentence  w<ns  droum- 
ed  in  renewed  cries  from  both  sides  of 
the  Howe,'\ — Mr.  Patten,  my  wish  is  to 
keep  myself,  although  I  confess  that  I 
could  not  hear  those  phrases  used  and  re- 
main totally  unmoved — my  wish  is  to  keep 
myself  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  Par- 
liamentary order  and  propriety,  and  I  beg 
of' you.  Sir,  that  if  in  one  syllable  I  tres- 
pass beyond  those  bounds,  you  will  have 
the  kindness  to  correct  me.  1  do  not  ad- 
dress myself  to  those  Gentlemen  belong- 
ing to  the  great  party  opposite,  from 
whom  1  have  never  received  anything  but 
courtesy  and  forbearance  —  [Interrupt 
tion]  —  but,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
of  some  Gentlemen  in  a  remote  comer 
of  the  House,  who  avail  themselves  of 
darkness  to  interrupt  me,  I  will  tell  them 
this,  that  they  must  bear  to  have  their 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  is  so 
free  in  his  comments  upon  the  conduct  of 
others,  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee,  and  tried  by  those  laws 
of  decency  and  propriety —  A^CIieers  and 
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MM/iafon,  u>hich  dr^tim^d  iU  nmaindm' 
of  ths  tentenee.]  Sir,  we  are  accustomed 
here  to  attach  to  the  words  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Crown  a  great  authority — and  that 
disposition  to  attach  authority,  as  it  is  re^ 
qnired  hy  the  puhlio  interest,  so  it  has 
been  usually  Justified  by  the  conduct  and 
eharaoter  of  those  Ministers!  but  I  must 
tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  is  not 
entitled  to  charge  with  insolence  men  who 
-^  [B§netoed  ehseri  again  dr<>wn€d  the 
remaining  word»  of  the  eenienee.  1  I  must 
tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  it 
not  entitled  to  say  to  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
that  he  regards  him>  but  that  he  does  not 
fespeet  him.  I  must  tell  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  whatever  he  has  learned — 
and  he  has  learned  much-*^he  has  not  yet 
learned  the  limits  of  discretion,  of  modera- 
tion, and  of  forbearance,  that  ought  to 
restrain  the  conduct  and  language  of  eyery 
Member  of  this  House,  the  disregard  of 
which  is  an  o£fence  in  the  meanest  amongst 
us,  but  it  is  of  tenfold  weight  when  com^ 
mitted  by  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mens.  And  now,  Sir,  passing  on  from 
this  most  painful  subject,  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  YOte 
that  is  before  us,  and  convey  to  them  mv 
opinion  of  the  position  in  which  we  stand* 
We  are  coming  to  a  vote.  Sir,  on  the 
first  of  a  series  of  Resolutions  which  hare 
been  placed  in  your  hands.  In  that  first 
ReaolttUon  was  contained  two  leading  pro« 
positions,  In  which  the  proposal  now  made 
to  the  Committee  varies  the  present  state 
of  the  law.  By  one  of  these  propositions 
ihe  area  on  which  the  house  tax  is  laid  is 
extended  beyond  that  space  which  it  at 
present  occupies,  but  is  extended  only  to 
houses  of  the  value  of  10{.  By  the  other 
of  these  provisions  the  rate  of  the  house 
tax  is  doubled,  and  it  has  been  said  to- 
night, and  it  has  been  said  on  other  occa* 
stons,  that  if  Gentlemen  will  but  vote  for 
the  double  house  tax  on  this  occasion,  they 
will  be  perfectly  free  to, depart  from  and 
alter  that  vote  on  any  future  stages  of 
the  measure.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  we  should  know  in  what  sense 
this  is  true.  I  apprehend  that  we  have 
here  an  unbounded  liberty  of  action,  that 
thei;^  are  a  vast  number  of  stages  provided 
in  every  measure  in  order  that  every  Gen- 
tleman may  reconsider  the  judgment  which 
he  has  formed,  that  it  is  open  to  any  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  to  vote  for  and  against 
every  measure  that  passes  through  the 
Bouse  at  its  alternate  stages.  Thil  is  the 
Mr.  Gladstone 


liberty,  and  no  other,  whieh  you  will  hare 
to  vary  the  amount  of  the  house  tax,  when 
the  present  Resolution  is  once  passed* 
You  have  perfect  liberty  to  do  that  You 
may  reduce  the  tax  to  U.  on  the  bringing 
up  of  the  Reporti  you  may  bring  it  down 
to  6(1.  at  a  further  stage,  and  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  you  may  abolish  it  aU 
together;  you  may  adopt  that  as  you  may 
any  other  perfectly  inoonaistent  eourse 
upon  any  proceeding  in  which  thia  House 
or  thi^  Committee  k  engaged.  This  is 
the  precise  amount  of  your  licence,  and  I 
wish  you  now  to  roeoUeet  that  you  are  not 
now  engaged  in  the  performance  of  a  mere 
technical  and  formal  duty.  There  is  a 
meaning  and  sense  in  the  rules  of  this 
House  which  require  that  the  imposition  of 
taxes  shall  be  preceded  by  a  Committee. 
The  object  of  that  Committee  is  not  to 
obtain  a  formal  sanction  to  a  new  tax,  but 
to  have  a  thorough  sifting  and  searching 
discussion,  and  to  give  all  the  authority  by 
the  decision  of  that  Committee  which  oan 
possibly  be  g^ven  to  a  proposal  for  any 
new  tax.  And  now  we  have  heard  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  speaking  in  language 
of  the  severest  condemnation  of  those  who 
hare  withdrawn  their  Budffets.  His  recol- 
lection goes  back  to  Mr.  Pitt;  he  is  fi'esh 
in  the  dates  of  1848.  Does  he  reoolleot 
the  events  of  this  evening?  Does  he  re* 
member — ^his  memory  sometimes  requires 
to  be  refreshed— Hloes  he  remember  that 
this  evening  we  had  it  declared  by  the 
organ  of  the  Government  that  the  increase 
of  the  house  tax  was  the  principle  of  die 
vote,  and  that  by  that  vote  the- Govern* 
ment  would  stand  or  fall  ?  And  then,  by 
the  mouth  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary,  he  stated  that  he  was 
perfectlv  willing  to  accede  to  an  Amend- 
ment which,  introducing  into  the  Resolu- 
tion the  terms  "  not  exceeding  one  shil* 
ling,"  would  have  divested  it  of  the  cha- 
racter of  an  increase,  and  have  abandoned 
and  given  up  the  proposition  upon  which  the 
Government  had  taken  its  stand.  And  one 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  spoke  to« 
night  complimented  myself  and  my  Friends 
upon  the  great  vigilance  which  we  had 
exercised.  If  he  had  meant  his  words  as 
a  compliment,  I  should  have  valued  tbem 
as  well  for  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke 
as  for  the  high  character  of  the  speaker; 
but  they  were  meant  as  a  reproach,  and 
all  I  have  to  say,  with  respect  to  that 
vigilance  is  this,  that  if  it  was  great,  I 
never  knew  an  occasion  upon  which  there 
was  an  equal  demand  for  riftil|moe«    I  did 
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dot  6n  all  odeaMons  appttre  of  tbe  UnAii* 
otal  poHoj  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Hah'faz  (Sir  C.  Wood).    I 
epposed  him,  I  remember  on  one  ooea* 
•ion,  in  company  with  the  present  Chan- 
eellor  of  the  Eioheqner,  and  the  oeeaeion 
on  which  we  oppoicd  him  was  one  not  half 
so  nnezceptionable  tis  the  present.    But 
the  proposals  of  that  right  hoa«  Gentleman^ 
whether  they  were  advanced,  or  whethef 
they  were  withdrawn,  were  advanced  or 
withdrawn,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  frank,  the  most  straightfor- 
ward, the  most  free  from  all  suspicion  of 
evasion,  and  the  least  requiring  vigilant 
inspection.    Now,  Sir,  I  reiect  the  Reso- 
lution in  your  hands,  whether  considered 
as  a  vote  on  the  house  tai,  or  a  vote  on 
the  Budget,  I  reject  it  as  a  Resolution  on 
the  house  tax,  being  at  the  same  time  by 
no  means  prepared  to  concur  with  those 
Gentlemen  who  have  expressed  themselves 
in  a  manner  unfriendly  to  the  principle  of 
an  extended  house  tax.    On  the  contrary, 
while  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  of  that 
peculiar  form  of  taxation,  yet  I  think  if 
the  difficulties  Were  fiairly  met,  that  it 
might  be  placed  on  a  widened  area  at  a 
moderate  rate*  and  that  it  might  in  that 
shape  form  a  most  convenient  area  of  the 
financial  system  of  the  country.   But  there 
are  many  difficulties  uttending  the  house 
tax,  which  appear  to  me  either  to  have 
been  overlooked  altogether,   or,  if   con- 
sidered, to  have  been  decided  wrongly  in 
the   proposition   before   the    Committee. 
For  eiample,  whether  the  area  should  be 
widened  beyond  the  limit  of  10{.  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  I  must  say  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  offered  no  justification  for 
the  proposal  of  the  Government.     The 
question  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  gra- 
duate the  rates  of  duty  upon  houses  is  one 
which  does  not  seem  even  to  have  met  the 
notice  of  the  Government.    Now,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  in  our  previous  house 
tax  Act  this  law  of  graduation  was  ex- 
pressly included,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  which  disregards 
the  principle  upon  which  the  former  house 
tax  was  based,  without  at  least  hearing 
some  reasons  why  we  should  abandon  what 
appears  to  me,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a  salu- 
tary arrangement  of  the  graduation  of  the 
house  tax.     Again,   Sir,  there  is  a  most 
important  question  with  reference  to  the 
relative  ratings  of  town  and  country,  or 
rather  of  this  metropolis  and  the  provinces, 
in  respect  to  the  house  tax.    It  is  impos- 
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Bible  to  etsmine  the  terms  of  this  hcus^ 
tax,  and  find  that  London  and  Middlesex 
pay  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole 
amount,  without  being  convinced  that  the 
whole  matter  of  the  rating  requires  to  be 
placed  under  some  special  supervision  if 
you  resort  to  tlie  house  tax  as  a  great  in« 
strument  in  your  financial  system.    Well, 
Sir,  there  is  a  gross  flaw  in  the  house  tax 
which  has  been  exposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir 
P.  Baring).     Then  how  are  you  to  justi^ 
the  doubling  of  the  rate  of  the  house  tax  ? 
I  cannot  Justify  a  scheme  so  grossly  un- 
equal as  that  which  taxes,  it  would  seem, 
the  mansion  of  Enowle  on  501.  a  year, 
while  the  shopkeeper  in  London  is  taxed 
on  250L  or  200L    Why  have  not  these 
things  been  considered  ?   After  the  delibe- 
ration of  months,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
produces  a  plan  which,  f  confess,  it  appears 
to  me  that  he  might  have  as  well  given  to 
us  the  first  hour  after  he  took  office  as 
after  the  six  months  during  which  he  has 
remained  in  office.    There  is  another  ques- 
tion-—a  most  important  question*— namely, 
whether  in  regard  to  houses  of  low  value 
the  tax  ought  to  be  collected  from  the 
landlord  or  from  the  occupier-'^  question 
the  solution  of  which  may  greatly  facilitate 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  matter. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  nothing 
to  say  on  this  point«-^it  never  crossed  his 
mind,  although  he  has  spoken  five  hours 
on  one  night  and  three  hours  on  another, 
and  he  found  room  to  tell  us  that  he  was 
about  to  make  a  change  in  the  Irish  Office 
and  in  some  other  office;  but  he  did  not 
devote  one  moment  to  describe  the  reasons 
why  he  entirely  passed  by  the  considera'^ 
tion  of  this  great  question,  the  whole  of 
which  it  is  necessarv  to  search  and  sift  to 
the  bottom  before  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man comes  forward  with  a  proposition  for 
doubling  the  house  tax.    I  tell  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  plainly  that  I  will  not  le- 
gislate upon  the  house  tax,  either  for  this 
Government  or  for  any  Government  what- 
soever, until  I  see  that  all  those  ques- 
tions which  are  now  opened  up  have  at 
least  been  fairly  considered,  and  that  the 
decisions  which  have  been  arrived  at  upon 
them,  whether  they  meet  with  my  approval 
or  not,  are  decisions  conformable  with  the 
rational  and  deliberate  convictions  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman must  excuse  me  if  I  now  impeach 
his  policy  upon  a  ground  somewhat  more 
broad  than  even  that  of  the  house  tax.    I 
cAn  hardly  conceive  a  reason  which  would 
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indace  me  to  consent,  not  to  a  single  pro- 
position, but  a  financial  scheme  which  in- 
troduces into  the  taxation  of  the  country 
two,  and  only  two,  new  taxes,  and  which 
is  so  adroitly  coDtrived  that  both  of  these 
taxes,  being  both  of  them  direct  taxes, 
shall  strike  precisely  the  same  class.     I 
know  not — it  is  impossible  to  know — whe- 
ther that  was  the  object  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman;  but  if  it  had  been  his  object,  I 
defy  him  to  have  hit  upon  a  nicer  and  more 
accurate  calculation.     The  man  whose  in- 
come is  from  501.  to  150^  is  also  the  man 
who  lives  in  a  house  of  from  lOZ.  to  20L 
rent.     And  now.  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  rallied  my  right  hon.  Frieud 
the  Member  for  Carlisle  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
on  the  subject  of  the  poor  clerks.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  fond  of  instances. 
I  will  try  him  upon  instances;    and,  as  I 
know  he  may  not  have  any  peculiar  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor  clerks,  I  will  go  to  those 
classes  for  which  we  all  know  the  warmth 
and  redundancy  of  the  sympathy  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.     I  want  to  know 
how  his  financial  scheme  will  bear  upon 
the  yeoman  of  thia  country  in  occupation 
of  his  own  lands.     That  is  a  class  that  I 
know  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  esteems.  In 
the  days  when  he  was  accustomed  to  make 
Motions  in  this  House  upon  the  subject  of 
agricultural  distress,  he  used  carefully  to 
inform  you  that  it  would  be  a  gross  mis- 
take, if,  in  viewing  the  agricultural  inter- 
est, you  looked  only  to  the  great  landlords; 
there  was  a  very  large  class  of   men — 
amongst  the  most  valuable  in  the  com- 
munity— the  yeomen,  the  ancient  proprie- 
tors of  England,  that  truly  English  class, 
who  seem  even  now  to  revive  among  you 
especially,  and  more  than  any  other,  the 
days  and  the  institutions  of  your  Anglo- 
Saxon  forefathers.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  earnest  in  their  behalf.     Now, 
how  does  he  propose  to  use  them  ?    I  take 
the  case  of  an  occupier  of  lands  of  his  own 
to  the  value  of  802.  a  year — ^no  uncommon 
case.     This  man,  I  will  suppose,  lives  pro- 
bably in  a  121.  house.     At  present  he  pays 
no  house  tax  and  no  income  tax,  and  per- 
haps his  lands  are  heavy  wheat  lands  too. 
Well,  he  pays  no  house  tax  and  no  income 
tax.     He  hears  that  his  friends  have  come 
into  office.   He  has  not  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion— he  has  boundless  confidence  in  the 
talents  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer.    Forgive  me  if  I  explain  that  I  do 
not  question  the  genius  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.     I  pay  to  him  the  sin- 
cere respect  that  genius  deserves.     I  do 
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not  wish  to  go  into  any  other — I  will  not 
mix  any  other  consideration  with  the  feeU 
ing  which  I  express.     Between  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  and  myself  there  never 
has  been  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  mis- 
understanding, as  regards  personal  mat- 
ters.    His  measures  and  his  political  con- 
duct I  freely  canvass;  but  to  his  genius  I 
pay  as  willing  a  testimony  as  can  be  ren- 
dered by  his  most  ardent  admirers.     But 
now  I  am  describing  the  feelings  of  this 
poor  yeoman.     It  is  just  because  of  the 
reality  of    the    right    hon.   Gentleman's 
talents    that    the   more    bitter    will    be 
the  disappointment  of  my  poor  yeoman. 
He  knows  the  abilities  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.     He  knows  more — he  knows 
the  high  character  as  well  as  the  distin- 
tinguished  station  of  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government.     He  knows 
and  thmks  that,  if  his  friends  cannot  do 
all  that  he  expects,  or  that  they  wish  to  do 
for  him,  at  least  they  will  shield  him  from 
further  injury.     He  has  given  up  protec- 
tion— ^he  has  given  up  compensation;  but 
surely  he  is  not  to  be  wounded  at  their 
hands.     But  how  is  he  treated?     He  is 
smitten  by  three  taxes  of  which  he  has 
hitherto  known  nothing.     Upon  his  802. 
rental  of  his  lands  he  must  pay  7d, ;  and 
this  amounts  to  21,  6$.  Sd.     His  profits 
bring  him  within  the  magic  line  of  Sche-. 
dule  E,  and  this  adds  lis,  Sd.  more  to  his 
burden;  besides  which  he  has  to  pay  l&s. 
as    his    contribution  to   the   house    tax. 
Therefore,  in  consequence  of  the  advent  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  power,  and  of 
that  brilliant  and  triumphant  success  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  anticipates  al- 
ready for  his  Budget,  this  poor  yeoman 
will  have  to  pay  three  taxes  of  which  he 
has  hitherto  known  nothing — these  three 
amounting  to  5  per  cent  upon  his  gross  in- 
come; and  he  is  told  that  he  may  save  a 
fiftieth  part  of  the  sum  upon  his  tea  and 
his  beer.     This  is  the  result  of  the  advent 
to  power  pf  the  farmers'  friends.     Well, 
if  he  is  a  reflective  man,  and  accustomed 
to  contemplate  the  works  of  nature,  and 
the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  he  may 
draw  comparisons  in  his  own  mind  between 
the  four  familiar  divisions  of  the  year  and 
the  four  visits  of  the  taxgatherer,  upon 
each  of  which  he  makes  his  demand.     I 
take  another  instance,  that  of  a  class  to 
whom  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer also  shows  tender  and  affectionate 
egard,  and  that  class  is  the  clergy.     Sir, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposes  to  in- 
troduce on  behalf  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the 
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clergy  alone,  a  special  exemption  on  the 
income  tax.     He  proposes  to  take  tbem 
out  of  that  class  of  life-renters — I  mean 
those   of  them  who  have  under  1002.  a 
year — he  takes  them  out  of  the  class  of 
life-renters  to  which  they  belong,  and  to 
grant  them  the  benefit  of  a  peculiar  ex- 
emption.     Well,   I   must  confess,   while 
there  is  no  man  more  bound  than  I  am  to 
study  the  interests,  the  temporal  interests, 
of  the  clergy  in  this  House,  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  far  from  convinced  of  the  wis- 
dom of  bestowing  upon  them  an  excep- 
tional privilege.     I  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
clergy  held  up  as  invested,  not  only  with 
the  public  endowments  that  they  enjoy,  to 
the  satisfaction  as  well  as  to  the  benefit,  I 
believe,  of  the  public,  but  with  exceptional 
privileges   that    may  attract  odium   and 
envy.     But,  Sir,  the  clergy  have  a  real 
grievance  at  this  moment.     It  is  admitted 
by  all  authorities — Professor  Jones,  Mr. 
Oomewall  Lewis,  and  every  man  who  has 
examined  the  subject  of  local  rating  will 
tell  you — that  the  clergy  suffer  cruelly  by 
being  rated  for  local  taxation  upon  their 
gross  incomes.     Now,  I  would  rather  re- 
dress that  ^evance  of  the  clergy  than 
grant  them  a  new  and  exceptional  privi- 
lege. What  is  the  feeling,  I  want  to  know, 
of  the  clergy  of  1201,  a  year,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  accession  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  power  ?      I  am  sup- 
posing the  case  of  the  vilUffe  clergyman, 
who  will  fall,  therefore,  under  the  sweep 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  income  tax. 
This  clergyman  has  greater  reason,  if  pos- 
sible, than  the  yeoman,  to  build  expecta- 
tions upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  ae- 
tession  to  office,  because  it  is  from  local 
taxation  that  this  clergyman  suffers.     It 
is  from  local  taxation  that  the  clergyman 
Buffers,  and  who,  I  want  to  know,  is  the 
great  doctor  of  all  England  on  the  subject 
of  local  taxation  ?     That  clergyman  will 
have  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  the 
past  career  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     He  will 
have  seen  that  he  has  argued  the  griev- 
ances of  local  taxation  with  the  utmost 
power,  with  unrivalled  assiduity,  and  with 
that  peculiar  pathos  which  always  belongs  to 
great  earnestness.  What  will  have  been  the 
dergyman*8  expectations  on  this  occasion, 
and  what  will  be  his  condition  ?     Why,  he 
will  have  read  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  introduction  of  his  Bud- 
get— he  will  have  found  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  with  a  gravity  which  cannot 
be  too  h]£^y  oommended,  stated  in  detail 


the  case  of  the  agriculturists  under  the 
head  of  local  taxation,  wrapped  up  all  their 
claims  in  a  bundle,  and  pitched  them  into 
the  bottomless  abyss  of  the  future.     Sir, 
we  are  sometimes  told,  and  I  agree  with 
it,  that  there  is  ipuch,  not  only  in  the 
doing  of  a  thing,  but  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  done.    Those  who  were  present 
in  this  House  will  recollect  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  done.   I  myself  have  voted 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  previous 
occasions  for  the  relief  of  the  farmer  in 
respect  of  local  taxation.  I  did  it  at  much 
expense  of  feeling,  and  I  have  been  often 
censured  for  that  vote.     I  did  it  in  no  vain 
idea  that  the  landlords  of  this  country 
were  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  com  laws.     I  did  it,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  simply  upon  this  prin- 
ciple— that  there  was    much  of   feeling 
mixed  up  with  this  question,  and  that  the 
farmer  of  this  country  was  passing  through 
a  crisis  in  which  the  holding  out  of  a  help- 
ing hand  by  Parliament  would  have  given 
him  in  a  moment  of  uncertainty  and  of 
danger  the  greatest  encouragement  to  per- 
severe in  that  struggle  his  success  in  which 
was  essential  to  us  all.     I,  therefore,  had 
these  feelings  on  the  subject  of  local  taxa- 
tion; but  I  must  say  that  if  I  had  been 
the  sternest  and  bitterest  opponent  of  the 
granting  of  a  single  farthing  of  relief  to 
the  farmer,  I  would  have  been  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  matter,  and  the  manner 
when,  in  his  speech  on  the  Budget,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  disposed  finally  of 
the  question  of  local  taxation.     Well,  Sir, 
that  is  the  case  with  the  clergyman.     His 
expectations,  like  the  farmers,  are  smash- 
ed.    He  will  have  to  pay  income  tax  on 
his  income  of  120^  a  year,  and  to  pay  on 
his  house  of  15/.  rent  towards  the  house 
tax;  although  at  present  he  knows  nothing 
of  either  the  house  tax  or  the  income  tax. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Budget — 
I  make  the  supposition — I  think  it  is  a 
strong  one — if  his  Budget  succeeds,  this 
clergyman  will  pay  31.  lOs.  3d.  in  income 
tax,  and  1  {.  2s.  6d.  house  tax,  making  to- 
gether 41.  \2s.,  or  nearly  4  percent  of  his 
income.     That  will  be  the  consequence  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  accession  to 
office.     Well,  my  third  reason  (and  it  is 
the  only  other  reason  with  which  I  will 
trouble  the  Committee)  for  opposing  the 
reduplication  of  the  house  tax,  is  because 
it  is  connected  with  the  repeal  of  the  malt 
tax.     Now,  on  the  question  of  the  repeal 
of  the  malt  tax,  I  mean  to  give  no  opinion 
which  would  exclude,  under  favourable  cir- 
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cmnsUnoas,  its  ffdr  and  fsYOurable  consid- 
•ration.  Although  I  grant  you  you  ought 
Bot  to  rogard  the  coniumption  of  malt  with 
precisely  the  same  favour  as  you  can  look 
upon  the  eonsumption  of  tea  of  ooffee,  yet 
on  the  other  baud  I  must  recollect  that 
while  malt  liquor  is  conterminous  on  the 
one  side  with  tea  and  coffee,  it  is  conter- 
minous  on  the  other  side  with  the  article  of 
spirits,  and  is  still  the  old  beverage  of  the 
country!  and  if  you  could  succeed  in  break* 
ing  down  the  monopoly  of  the  brewer's 
trade,  and  also  effect  a  modification  of  the 
licensing  system,  thereby  giving  freedom 
to  the  trade,  and  ensuring  real  relief  to  the 
consumer,  and  which,  if  it  was  found  ne^ 
oessary.  would  still  leave  you  a  revenue 
from  the  article  in  its  flual  manufactured 
state— if  9uob  a  scheme  as  that  could  be 
devised,  then  I  think  that  the  repeat  of 
the  malt  tax  might  fairly,  under  certain 
eireumstances,  come  under  the  considera* 
tion  of  this  House.  But  the  scheme  before 
us  has  no  one  of  these  recommendations* 
The  bon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Bast 
Kent  (Sir  £.  Dering)  made  a  most  admi« 
rablo  and  candid  speech  on  this  su^ect. 
He  said  that  the  repeal  of  one-half  the 
malt  tax  would  do  little  or  no  good,  but 
he  accepted  it  as  a  stepping-stone;  and  if 
I  may  venture  to  interpret  in  words  what 
be  did  not  fully  express,  I  understood  him 
to  mean  that  the  repeal  of  half  the  malt 
tax  would  leave  the  remainder  of  it  in  a 
position  so  indefensible,  would  exhibit  the 
tax  as  so  unsatisfactory  in  itself,  and  would 
make  the  amount  of  evil  entailed  by  the 
T6striction  so  monstrous,  as  compared  with 
the  remainder,  that  it  would  be  a  powerful 
lever  for  effecting  the  abolition  of  the  rest 
of  the  tax.  That  was  the  reason  in  my 
opinion  which  influenced  the  hen.  Baronet 
But  that  is  not  a  reason  which  can  or 
ought  to  influence  the  House  of  Oommons. 
If  we  have  got,  whieh  I  shall  show  that 
we  have  not,  2,500.0001.  of  public  income 
to  dispose  of,  we  must  dispose  of  it  in  the 
best  manner  we  can.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  you  will  do  something  by  the 
change.  You  must  look  over  the  existing 
duties  calmly  and  candidly,  and  consider 
by  what  relief  or  remission  you  can  do  the 
greatest  good  to  the  consumer,  to  trade, 
and  to  the  revenue.  By  that  rule  and  by 
that  rule  only,  we  ean  judge.  And  if  a 
latent  idea  lurks  in  the  minds  of  some  that 
dthough  the  malt  tax  may  not  be  a  very 
good  tax  to  propose  for  the  public  interest 
*-^may  not  be  a  very  good  proposition  for 
the  public  interest,  yet  that  there  is  a 
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stnack  and  a  savour  of  compensation  to  the 
public  interest  about  it — then  I  must  say 
that,  in  the  first  place,  I  think  it  untrue  in 
the  point  of  fact;  and  that,  in  the  second 
place,  it  is  entirely  at  variance  with  tho 
principle  whieb  the  right  hon*  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  hinu 
self  laid  down  to-night,  and  on  ether  nights^, 
in  the  fairest  and  most  explicit  manner^ 
that  all  remissions  of  taxation  must  bf  judg* 
ed  of  as  public  benefits,  and  that  if  any 
benefit  accrue  to  the  grower  or  nroduooc 
of  any  ar^cle,  it  must  be  merely  that  aooi" 
dental  benefit  that  mostly  accruoa  to  tba 
producer  of  any  article  the  tax  upon  which 
IS  reduced  or  repealed.  The  right  boii« 
Gentleman  has  been  facetious  to-night  on 
die  argument  that  the  reduction  of  thn 
malt  tax  will  not  reach  the  consumer.  He 
purported  to  aim  these  shafts  exclustvelj 
at  the  Gentlemen  opposed  to  him;  but  it 
did  appear  to  me  that  there  was  a  sidelong 
dart  which  found  its  way  to  the  side  of  ono 
of  the  most  respectable  Members  of  thia 
House-^the  hon.  Member  for  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Mr.  Oayley).  There 
is  not  a  greater  authority  on  tho  subject  of 
the  malt  tax  than  that  hon,  Gentleman  i 
and  what  estimate  does  be  give  us  after 
having  studied  the  question  during  tho 
whole  of  his  Parliamentary  career  ?  What 
does  ho  say  as  to  the  amount  of  tbo  benett 
which  is  to  reach  the  consumer  from  thf 
repeal  of  one-half  of  the  malt  tax  ?  He 
says  that  5d,  is  the  present  price  of  a  quart 
of  beer;  2d.  is  the  cost  price  of  it,  id.  i§ 
the  duty;  2|d.  is,  as  he  says,  the  effeot  ia 
one  way  or  another  of  the  double  monopoly 
of  the  brewers  and  of  the  malt  tax.  Half 
of  three  farthings,  or  three^eigbths  of  a 
penny,  is  then  the  amount  of  the  redootien 
una  quart  of  beer.  That  is,  what  is  now  fid, 
will  hereafter  be  44{{.  That  is  the  reduction 
for  whieh  we  are  now  called  upon  to  sur- 
render 3,500,0002.  of  public  revenue. 
Taking  the  reduction  as  I  have  ateted  itt 
it  would  amount  to  7|  per  cent  on  the  eeat 
of  the  article:  but  even  supposing  there 
was  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  I  want  te 
know  how  that  is  to  tell  on  the  recovery  of 
the  revenue.  The  right  hon.  Gentlemaii 
the  Ohanoellor  of  tho  Bxchequer  has  be- 
come a  nupil  of  free  trade,  and  is  noir 
going  to  legislate  on  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  One  main  consideration  I  must 
tell  him  in  the  reduction  of  a  duty  is  the 
way  in  which  it  will  stimulate  the  self-re- 
producing powers  of  the  revenue.  And  I 
want  to  know  how  the  6,000,0001.  that  he 
now  receives  from  malt  are  to  be  repso- 
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due«d,  or  vhM  portloD  of  ihoto  5,000,0001« 
we  af»  to  reooivo  under  the  rednoed  duty. 
He  espbuned  ti>-nigbt  wbi^t  I  oonfesi 
was  io  no  before  obeeni^.  He  tells  ut 
that  for  1854-5  be  bM  ettimated  fats  loae  et 
l,700,000^upoiipeenliargrottqds;  600,000{. 
he  will  tben  obtain,  wbieb  will  be  a  pay* 
nient  once  for  all.  and  whteb  tbereafter  will 
not  aoerue,  SOO.OOOd  is  tbe  modeet  eum  be 
eaiimatea  ibr  tbe  iooreaeed  oouBumption*-* 
Tbe  OHANCELLOR  op  tbe  BXOHJB- 
QUBRt  400.0002. 

Miu  GLADSTONE :  If  it  is  400,0001., 
I  am  afraid  be  ii  ratber  extravagant  in 
thai  Mpeetation.    I  will  look  back  to  paet 
experieuoe.    You  are  now  going  to  redooe 
tbe  malt  tax  in  a  manner  whiob  will  give  a 
reduotion  of  7^  per  cent,  or  we  will  tay  10 
per  oent,  on  tne  price  of  tbe  artiole;  and 
the  questioa  is,  what  inoreaae  will  that 
I     effect  in  tbe  consumption  t    In  1830  my 
right  bom  Friend  near  meeffeoted  a  reduo- 
tion more  tban  twiee  as  great  by  the  repeal 
of  tbe  beer  duty.    By  that  repeal  of  tbe 
beer  duty  be  took  30  per  oent  off  the  price 
,      of  tbe  artiole;  and  we  now  find  that,  after 
ibe  lapse  of  twenty-two  years,  tbe  aggre- 
gate inerease  up  to  this  moment  is  only  25 
per  oent.    Well,  if  25  per  cent  inerease 
m  tbe  oonsumption  is  produced  in  twenty- 
,      two  years  by  a  remission  of  duty  amount- 
ing to  20  per  oent  on  the  price  of  the  ar« 
,       tiele,  I  want  to  know  what  is  to  be  tbe 
amount  of  tbe  reproduction  of  the  revenue 
^       that  be  now  proposes  to  sacrifice  f    Well, 
new,  that  u  the  most  important  light  in 
I       which  this  question  strikes  n)ei  but  I  must 
say  that  I  consider  bis  scheme  an  uprational 
'       one  if  eensidered  with  regard  to  producers, 
and  to  any  relief  that  be  may  desire  to  give 
^       them.     He  baa  got  a  distressed  class,  for 
'       I  will  assume  that  they  are  distressed. 
^       There  may,  indeed,  be  some  oueetion  about 
'       tbstt  but  there  is  a  class  that  have  been 
'        distressed  and  have  suffered.    These  are 
the  cultivators  of  tbe  heavy  wheat  lands, 
sod  how  does  he  propoee  to  relieve  them? 
By  a  boon  to  the  oultivators  of  the  light 
Isndi.    But  how  is  this  boon  to  reach  the 
enlttvaters  of  tbe  heavy  Uodsf    Why,  it 
is  te  be  filtered  through  a  fourfold  or  a 
fivefeid  strainer,  and  I  will  certainly  give 
b«t  little  tc^  the  farmer  of  wheat  lands  for 
the  advantage  which  will  reach  him.    In 
tbe  Int  phee,  it  is  to  be  filtered  through 
the  elosely  organised  trade  of  the  maltster, 
snd  secondly,  through  tbe  still  more  elosely 
orgsnised  trade  of  Uie  brewers.    It  is  then 
tobeitill  further  diminished  by  the  effect  of 
the  lPf%Um  of  licensing  publio-bouses,  and 


then  any  benefit  of  tbe  reduction  which  may 
survive  these  three  is  to  be  encountered  by 
foreign  competition,  and  in  cornea  the  malt 
from  Belgium  and  other  places  to  meet  the 
British  grower  of  barley.  But  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  made  another  most  important 
announcement  to«nigbt,  that  is.  tbe  with- 
drawal of  the  Excise  credits. 

The  CHANCELLOR  ov  thb  BZCHE* 
QUEB :    Not  tbe  withdrawal, 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  confess  I  canuot 
exactly  make  out  the  measure  tbe  right  hon« 
Gentleman  proposes,  hut  it  is  at  any  rato 
a  reduction  or  diminution  of  those  oredite, 
He  proposes  to  withdraw  600,0002,,  which 
is  practically  an  advance  to  the  maltsters. 
How  does  that  advance  operate?  That 
subject  was  explained  by  Sir  Bobert  Fool 
in  1830,  who  then  showed  that  tbe  system 
of  advancing  capital  to  the  maltster  waa 
to  no  small  deg^e  a  compensation  for  any. 
burden  which  the  duty  might  entail  u|h>u 
the  groweri  for  yon  actually  put  capital 
into  the  bands  of  the  traders,  by  means  of 
that  arrangement,  the  plain  effect  of  which 
—whether  wise  or  not  in  another  point  of 
view  I  do  not  now  inquire^^is,  that  it  faci- 
litates the  entrance  of  competitors  into  the 
malt  trade,  and  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  purchasers  of  bariey  secures  tbe  farmer 
a  better  price,  That  600,000i,  is  to  bo 
taken  back,  tbe  number  of  maltsters  will 
be  proportionably  narrowed,  and  the  com- 
petition for  the  farmers'  produce  propor- 
tionably diminished,  and  the  nrioe  conse- 
quently lowered.  Besides  the  extreme 
nartiaUty  of  tbe  operation  of  this  ramission, 
I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  tbe  most  inefficient 
measures  that  could  be  devised  for  the 
relief  of  those  agriculturists  who  are  alone 
in  a  position  to  urge  that  they  have  been 
distressed,  I  allude  to  the  cultivators  of 
heavy  land«.  I  must  observe  that  it  if 
altogether,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  most  de- 
licate operation  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  undertaken,  He  is 
going  to  impose  one  tax  in  order  to  repeal 
another  tax.  Now  that  is  a  most  uncom- 
mon proceeding  on  tbe  part  of  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  It  is  an  operation  which 
may  possibly  be  justified,  but  it  is  one  that 
is  sure  to  draw  upon  it  the  severest  and 
moat  jealous  scrutiny.  How  will  this  new 
tax  bo  home?  The  tax  he  has  proposed 
will  fall  upon  persons  spread  through  all 
classes.  It  will  be  felt  in  every  portion  of 
the  community;  and  how  unpopular  will 
that  tax  become  if,  being  one  that  i#  unpo- 
pular io  itselfi  end  under  any  circometancei^ 
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there  is  connected  with  it  that  idea  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  an  nlterior 
purpose — that  her  has  lurking  behind  a 
purpose  to  turn  that  reduction  of  taxation 
which  is  shown  to  he  so  unpi'oductive  both 
to  the  consumer  and  to  the  revenue — ^to 
the  compensation  of  the  agriculturists. 
Well,  a  comparison  has  been  made  between 
the  proceedings  of  the  present  Goyemment 
and  those  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  we  were 
told  last  night  bj  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  that  the  present  GoYcm- 
ment  were  acting  as  nearly  as  possible  upon 
the  principles  upon  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
proceeded  in  the  year  1 842.  Now  the  first 
difficulty  which  arose  in  my  mind,  when  I 
heard  that  declaration  from  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  was  this — Does  it  accord  with 
the  still  more  authentic  declaration  which 
has  proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  financial  organ 
of  the  Government?  Has  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  ever  mentioned  the  name 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  his  leader  and  guide 
in  the  measures  he  now  proposes  ?  Has 
he  ever  referred  to  that  great  statesman  in 
terms  which  can  give  the  slightest  rea- 
son for  believing  that  he  recognises  any 
kindred  between  the  measures  of  1842 
and  those  now  before  you  ?  Certainly  not. 
His  announcement  is  flatly  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said,  if  I  understood  him  rightly, 
that  he  never  promised  a  revision  of  taxa- 
tion. What  he  promised  was  this — that 
he  was  going  to  administer  the  finances 
of  the  country  upon  new  principles,  that 
were  to  do  everybody  good — principles 
that  had  never  been  heard  of  before. 
He  said,  addressing  his  constituents, 
"  Do  not  suppose  that  when  the  new  Par- 
liament assembles  you  will  see  marshalled 
before  you  the  old  parties  that  have  go- 
verned the  country;  you  will  have  new 
principles  of  action  introduced,  and  new 
policies,  founded  on  those  principles,  re- 
commended to  the  House  of  Commons.*' 
Are  these  principles  then  new,  or  are  they 
old,  or  both  new  and  old?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  they  are  new,  the  Home 
Secretary  says  they  are  old.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  are  any  hon.  Gentle- 
men in  the  House  who  can  manage  to  hold 
with  both.  I  cannot.  I  am,  however, 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  I 
think  both  that  the  principles  themselves 
are  new,  and  that  the  mode  of  carrying 
them  into  execution  is  new.  I  may  pre- 
sume to  have  an  opinion  on  the  question  of 
Mr.  Gladikme 


what  were  Sir  Robert  Reel's  principles  <tf 
commercial  reform.  Long  associated  with 
a  recollection  that  will  ever  be  dear  to  me, 
and  sharing  in  the  first  struggles  that  he 
made  for  that  great  object,  I  must  neces- 
sarily have  had  many  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  workings  of  iiis  mind  upon  the 
subject;  and  the  whole  House  and  the 
country  have  ample  means  of  knowing  by 
records  of  the  time,  if  their  memories  do 
not  enable  them  to  know,  what  hfs  prin- 
ciples were.  The  principles  on  which  his 
commercial  reforms  rested  were — ^first,  to 
set  free  the  raw  materials  of  industry  firom 
duty.  How  has  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exoheouer  acted  on 
that  principle?  There  is  still  one  raw  ma» 
terial,  and  a  most  elementary  raw  material, 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  though  he  had  the 
wish,  never  had  the  power,  and  the  late 
Government,  though  they  also  had  the 
wish,  never  had  the  power,  to  entirely  free 
from  duty — I  mean  timber.  The  repeal  of 
that  duty  would  have  operated  moat  bene* 
ficially  for  the  shipping  interest.  But  I 
have  heard  an  hon.  Gentleman  to-night  say 
that  because  only  7f .  6(1.  a  ton  will  be  saved 
on  one  class  of  ships,  and  2s,  6d,  on  another^ 
the  relief  thus  given  would  be  insignificant 
in  amount.  Why,  if  the  average  rodnction 
were  only  5s,  per  ton,  that  would  amount 
to  50^.  or  1002.  in  the  building  of  some 
classes  of  ships.  But  I  wish  to  point  out 
to  the  Committee  that  when  the  ChanoeU 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  had  a  surplus  of 
1,500,000^,  one  principle  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  have  led  him  to  consider  whe- 
ther there  was  any  raw  material  in  the 
tariff  not  set  free  from  fiscal  burdens.  He 
has,  as  he  says,  examined  the  tariff  most 
carefully,  but  strange  to  say  he  has  passed 
by  the  article  ef  timber.  What  was  the 
next  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  principles?  It 
was  to  remove  or  diminish  duties,  proteo- 
tive  in  their  character,  and  especially  those 
that  fell  upon  articles  of  food.  Are  there 
no  duties  of  that  character  still  remuning 
in  the  tariff?  Are  there  no  duties  on 
the  importation  of  butter,  or  of  eheese? 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  passed 
them  by,  and  I  might  mention  many  other 
instances.  He  has  passed  by  every  one  of 
them — ^he  leaves  them  as  he  found  them» 
and  that  is,  in  his  view,  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  unrestricted  competition.  He  eer* 
tainly  does  not  re-enact  protective  duties, 
but  he  stops  at  the  poi|)t  where  he  finds 
the  work  of  reform,  and  declines  to  carry 
it  on.  The  third  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
principles  was  to  clear  from  the  tariff  un« 
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proteotive  and  unneoessary  duties,  whose 
ooUidetion  absorbed  the  whole,  or  the  great- 
est part,  of  the  produce.  The  right  hon. 
GeDtleman  has  done  nothing  whatever  in 
pursuance  of  this  principle.  The  last  prin- 
ciple of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  to  reduce 
the  price  of  highlj-tazed  articles  of  food. 
Andy  passing  bj  every  other  point  in  the 
poKcy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  that  and  that 
alone  has  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
chosen  to  bestow,  not  only  his  whole  sur- 
plus, but  a  great  deal  more.  Three  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  principles  he  has  left 
entirely  untouched,  and  the  fourth  he  has 
exaggerated  by  the  course  I  have  described. 
Does  he  in  that,  or  does  he  not,  offend 
against  another  principle  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel?  Whatever  Sir  Robert  Peel  did 
with  respect  to  commercial  reform,  he  did 
it  always  subject  to  the  paramount  obliga- 
tion, of  which  he  was  conscious,  to  main- 
tain the  principle  that  ample  sums  should 
be  raised  in  the  year  for  the  service  of  the 
year,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  steady 
surphis  of  revenue  above  expenditure.  He 
never  allowed  even  his  eagerness  for  com- 
mercial refohn  to  make  him  deviate  for 
one  moment  from  that  fundamental  and 
yet  more  important  view.  All  his  opera- 
tions were  conducted  subject  to  the  control 
of  that  principle.  It  is  the  principle,  as 
I  shall  presently  show,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  disregarded  and  contemned.  That  is 
the  ease,  as  I  conceive,  of  the  commercial 
principles  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  that  is 
the  relation  of  the  Government  to  those 
commercial  principles.  But  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  it  is  said,  performed  the  operation 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  now 
preparing.  He  imposed  a  tax — the  in- 
come tax — to  repeal  customs  duties,  a  case 
precisely  parallel  to  the  course  pursued  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  going  to  impose  new  taxes 
upon  the  householder ;  he  increases  taxes 
that  have  been  paid  already,  and  imposes 
them  open  large  cUsses  that  have  not  yet 
paid  them,  in  order  to  repeal  a  portion  of 
the  malt  tax.  That  is,  I  should  say,  he  is 
going  to  impose  a  tax  on  the  general  body 
of  the  community,  to  make  a  most  ineffec- 
tual and  worthless  attempt  at  the  relief, 
not  of  a  class,  but  of  a  portion  of  a  class. 
This  is  precisely  an  inversion  of  the  policy 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  he  imposed  a  tax 
on  a  class  to  relieve  the  entire  body  of 
the  people.  It  was  to  you  [turning  to  the 
Mmiiteridl  benches]  that  he  made  his  ap- 
peaL    You — the  party  opposite — are  the 
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men  he  called  upon,  as  the  possessors  of 
pronerty,  to  you  he  made  his  special  ap- 
peal to  accept  the  income  tax,  in  order 
that  that  relief  might  be  given  to  the 
springs  of  industry,  and  to  the  great  con- 
suming classes  of  the  country.  You  an- 
swered  that  appeal,  and  I  hope  you  will  now 
maintain  the  character  you  then  gained  by 
the  support  you  gave  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
the  struggle  for  that  great  benefit  which 
you  enabled  him  to  confer  on  his  country. 
I  proceed  to  another  question  which  must 
not  be  omitted,  for  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance, and  lies  right  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  discussion  before  us — ^I  mean  the 
question  of  the  income  tax.  My  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
is  very  much  mistaken  if  he  thinks  that 
in  approaching  that  question,  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  set  aside  the  particular  objection 
that  I  have  taken  as  regards  the  particular 
case  of  the  fundholder,  or  to  pass  jokes  at 
the  expense  of  what  he  calls  my  ingenuity. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  die  Go- 
vernment may  depend  upon  it  that  they 
have  opened  a  question  of  a  most  formid- 
able character;  and  in  what  position  is  it 
presented  to  us  to-night  ?  I  really  thought, 
until  the  distinction  that  was  made  to- 
night, that  we  had  a  definite  and  intelligi- 
ble plan  presented  to  us.  There  is  nothing 
that  can  excuse  the  Government,  or  acquit 
them  of  the  heaviest  responsibility  to  the 
country,  if  they  open  a  question  like  that 
of  rearranging  the  different  contributions 
of  all  classes  in  the  country  to  the  income 
tax,  unless  the  production  of  a  plan  which 
shidl  be  intelligible-^which  may  be  sub- 
jected to  scrutiny — which  may  be  tried  on 
its  merits — and  which  will  meet  the  view 
of  the  public  as  a  plan,  and  not  merely  as 
an  abstraction.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
Government  —  because  they  know  that 
amongst  a  large  class  of  the  community 
there  is  great  favour  entertained  for  a  par- 
ticular mode  or  principle  of  taxation--4e- 
part  from  the  sound  rule  that  binds  them 
to  submit  their  propositions,  and  to  be 
responsible  not  merely  for  the  general 
ideas  on  which  they  are  based,  but  for  the 
means  by  which  they  will  be  carried  into 
execution — if  a  Government  thinks  proper 
to  appeal  to  favour  for  the  support  of  their 
principle  without'  confronting  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  it  into  effect,  then  I  can  only 
say  that  whatever  others  may  do  with 
regard  to  the  financial  policy  of  such  a 
Government,  I  will  be  the  firmest  oppo- 
nent of  such  a  financial  policy,  because  I 
know  that  such  a  course  of  pandering  ^ 
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tke  worst  elements  of  pc^nlsr  feding  »nd 
tbo  ooarsest  passions,  must  expose  the 
eoontry  to  the  grayest  dangers.  We  are 
told  that  it  is  necessaij  to  moderate  and 
obeok  the  progress  of  democracy;  but 
there  is  no  surer  way  of  advancing  the 
pogreas  of  democraoy  than  by  casiing 
h>ose  on  the  world  attraotire  and  seductiye 
sohemes  with  regard  to  finaneial  arrange- 
ments, whioh  &ose  who  propose  them 
knew  cannot  be  oarried  into  effect  I 
shall  explain  in  a  few  words  the  view  and 
policy  with  which  the  income  tax  was  first 
propounded;  and  I  may  say.  by  way  of 
preface,  that  the  case  of  the  fondholders 
IB  one  of  a  score  of  cases  with  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  will  hare  to  deal;  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show,  when  the  proper  time 
eomes,  that  if  yon  arrange  the  income  tax 
in  good  faith  as  I  understand  it,  thst  good 
faith  will  compel  you  tp  place  the  fund- 
bolder  at  the  lowest  rate.  Has  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Ohanoellor  of  the  Ex« 
chequer  submitted  to  us  a  plan  for  the 
veoonstruction  of  the  income  tax,  or  has 
he  not  f  I  say  that  a  man  who  promises 
to  vary  the  different  rates  of  the  income 
tax  in  different  schedules,  without  having 
formed  his  plan  for  doing  so,  is  guilty  of  a 
high  offence  against  the  public.  I  say 
that,  because  it  appears  from  what  was 
said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to-night 
that  the  question  is  involved  in  almost 
hopeless  obsourity.  [*'  No,  no  I  "]  Hon. 
Gentlemen  who  did  not  hear  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Portsmouth  (Sir  F.  Baring)  may  find  it 
convenient  to  say  <<  no;*'  but  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  tested  the  plan  of  the  rif^ht 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Obancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  he  showed  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  says  he  will  diltinguish 
between  realised  and  precarious  incomes, 
has,  according  to  his  IlMolution,  proceeded 
upon  no  principle  whatever;  and  if  I  un- 
derstood the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, it  was  this,  that  not  having  had 
time  to  adjust  the  details  of  his  plan,  he 
had  proposed  the  tax  upon  the  basis  of 
the  old  schedules  without  change;  but  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  had  no  time 
to  think  about  details,  how  was  it  he  came 
to  introduce  exemptions  with  respect  to 
elerffymen  V  Is  not  that  a  point  of  detail? 
In  Sue  first  place,  as  to  the  suggestion  so 
pleasantly  put  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  that  the  Oommittee  should  affirm  the 
Resolution,  hon.  Members  should  recollect 
that  if  we  vote  in  Oommittee  of  Wa^s  and 
Means  that  Resolution  of  his  relating  to 
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the  Income  tAx,  we  shall  be  absolutely  pv^ 
eluded  by  the  forms  and  rules  of  the  Sousa 
from  raising  the  full  rate  on  oertain  ineonM 
or  property.  Schedule  D  is  now  going  to 
pay  d|  per  cent;  and  what  is  contain^  is 
Schedule  D?  The  entire  realised  mer* 
cantile  capital  of  the  eount?7^-^eve»7  far- 
thing of  it*^is  contained  in  Schedule  D, 
The  foreign  fundholders  in  this  country, 
unless  they  happen  to  have  their  dividends 
paid  by  an  agent,  are  to  be  taxed  fi^d.; 
but  if  the  dividends  are  paid  by  an  agent 
in  this  oountry,  then  they  am  to  be  taxed 
at  74.  I  may  be  met  by  being  told  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  no 
idea  of  the  amount  of  foreign  funds  and 
securities  held  in  this  country;  but  well* 
informed  men  in  the  City  of  London  have 
told  me  that  they  do  not  amount  to  less 
than  80,000,000{,  or  100,000,0001.}  not 
so  great,  certainly,  in  amonnt  as  the  mer^ 
cantile  oapital-^tbat  may  be  ealeulafied  by 
hundreds  of  millions-^another  of  the  ex- 
oeptions  with  which  we  shall  have  to  deal. 
It  appears  that  the  great  finance  Minister 
who  is  going  to  revise  your  system  of  tax- 
ation,  and  introduce  new  plans  that  wUl 
benefit  every  one  and  ii\jnre  no  onO'—who 
is  going,  above  all,  to  reooostmct  your  in* 
oome  tax— 4uks  you  to  pass  a  vote  to  put 
5^d,  on  Schedule  D,  which  will  prevent 
you  from  putting  the  full  tax  on  all  this 
realised  income,  which  be  says  himself 
ought  to  pay  the  full  tax.  The  view  of 
the  ineome  tax  as  first  proposed  was  one 
that  did  honour  to  the  great  statesman 
who  conceived  it.  It  was  undoubtedly 
required  in  part  to  meet  a  deficit,  but  it 
had  also  this  ulterior  and  prinoipal  purpose 
*-^to  effect  a  great  and  needful  commercial 
reform;  to  lighten  the  springs  of  industry | 
to  give  activity  to  trade,  and  to  eheapen 
commodities  of  all  descriptions.  My  belief 
is,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  viewed  the  ineome 
tax  as  a  temporary  measure — [**  Hear, 
hear !  "]-^by  which  I  mean  a  measure  that 
was  to  continue  in  force  so  long  as  the 
great  reason  that  called  it  into  existenee 
was  to  continue  in  force.  I  mean  a  bond 
fids  temporary  measure,  a  temporary  mea* 
sure  not  limited  absolutely  to  three  or  five 
years,  but  the  number  of  years  that  would 
be  required  to  effect  completely  a  great  sys« 
tern  of  commercial  reform.  That  was  the 
true  basis  of  the  ineome  tax.  The  inoome 
tax  is  odious  in  the  judgment  of  many 
Gentlemen  in  this  House,  and  I  do  net 
think  it  is  an  unreasonable  sentiment;  it  is 
open  to  argument,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say  it  is  an  unreasonable  opbion.    It|nay 
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b#  tbOQglit  to  bear  hardly  on  yanous 
classes  of  persons — oa  annuitants,  on  per- 
9on9  receiving  salaries,  and,  above  all,  on 
persons  in  professions;  and,  in  a  secondary 
degree,  on  persons  ej^ercising  trades^bnt 
surely  that  wbioh  brought  the  bane  brought 
also,  in  no  srnaU  degree,  the  antidote, 
With  1^  tax  of  7d,  on  actual  receipts,  and 
as  regarded  land  with  a  tax  of  Id,  pn 
something  more  than  actual  receipts,  com* 
merotftl  reforms  were  effected  that  made 
the  receipts  far  larger  than  they  ever  had 
been  before.  And  though  persons  receiv* 
ing  salaries,  and  engaged  in  professions, 
might  at  first  sight  undoubtedly  object  to 
paying  the  same  rate  as  the  possessors 
of  property,  I  will  ask,  were  not  the  arti- 
cles which  they  consumed  cut  down  in 
price,  and  did  they  not  receive  the  benefit 
of  that  reduction  ?  The  right  hnn.  Gen^ 
tleman  very  properly  said,  in  speaking  of 
the  elerk,  that  there  is  no  one  who  received 
so  much  advantage  from  the  imposition  of 
the  income  iA^  and  the  commercial  re« 
forms  as  he  has  done,  because  he  is  a  con* 
sumer  and  is  not  a  producer  of  any  saleable 
oommodities;  but  does  not  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  see  that  that  applies  to  the 
whole  class  of  persons  receiving  salaries  ? 
But  though  I  say  this,  I  doa*t  deny  that 
the  question  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
income  tax  is  open.  All  I  say  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  'm  this,  "  Let  us 
have  a  pkn.''  I  consider  that  the  House 
of  Commons  will  forfeit  and  forget  it^ 
duty  if  it  deals  with  this  matter  in  the 
abstraet.  Instead  of  commanding  the  re* 
•pact  of  the  country,  and  making  a  pro- 
visioi)  for  its  permanent  interest,  it  will 
become  a  mere  oanderer  to  public  opinion, 
and  be  driven  hither  and  thither  by  the 
&roe  of  it.  What  is  the  use  of  a  Minister 
cl  the  Grown  rising  in  his  place,  and  say- 
sag  the  time  is  come  when  we  must  re^r 
cognise  a  diffsrence  between  temporary 
and  precarious  incomes,  and  when  chal- 
lenged upon  the  absurdities  and  anomalies, 
inconsistencies  and  self-contradictions,  of 
his  plan*  by  a  Gentleman  in  this  House, 
be  says,  **  That  is  not  my  plan  !  I  found 
it  in  the  schedules  a^  they  stand;  but  they 
are  all  to  be  reconstructed."  I  must  say 
one  word  on  a  small  interinde  that  took 
place,  ia  vindication  of  the  right  hon.  Baro^ 
Bat  the  Member  for  Cariisle  (Sir  James 
Graham),  whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
paid,  be  would  not  say  he  greatly  respected, 
but  rather  whom  he  greaUy  regarded. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  tbjb  SIXCHEr 
QUER  BaEd»  that  whatayer  might  bare 
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escaped  him  in  the  haste  of  expreesioui  he 
certainly  had  not  intended  to  use  the  worde 
in  question  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were 
applied  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 

Mr.  GLAPSTONB  ;  If  it  were  a  mere 
hasty  word,  of  course  I  should  be  the  last 
person  to  take  notice  of  it;  but  an  allusion 
has  been  made  by  my  right  hon,  Frienq 
(Sir  James  Graham),  in  which  I  am  part 
proprietor.  I  refer  to  the  comparison  whicl^ 
be  drew  between  the  position  of  a  Bishop 
and  a  Judge,  My  n^ht  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretaiy  for  the  Colonies  dented  the  com* 
parisou,  because  he  said  a  Judge  could  ha 
removed  from  his  office;  and  I  now  venture 
to  say  a  Bishop  may  be  deoosed.  If  mj 
right  hon.  Friend  pursues  the  case  a  litUe 
further  he  will  see  that  the  two  cases  ap» 
proximate  as  closely  as  possible,  I  refer 
him  to  an  Act  that  passed  in  1843,  under 
which  a  Bishop  who  is  incapable  may  hava 
the  spiritualities  of  his  diocese  trans^rred 
to  another  ecclesiastic,  I  have  asked  the 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  wh^ 
agrees  in  principle  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  if  be  will  accept  bis  plau« 
and  he  said  it  was  impossible;  for  what 
does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  do  ?  The 
salient  point  of  the  whole  case  is  on  tha 
public  annuities,  above  all  annuities  for 
years  expiring  in  1860,  They  were  in  the 
one  case  always  chosen  by  common  couo 
sent,  to  make  visible^  as  it  was  thought^ 
the  uncertainty  and  inequality  of  the  pre* 
sent  law.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  leavef 
this  capital  and  crying  grievance^so  much 
a  grievance,  indeed,  that  it  has  always  been 
made  by  common  consent  the  standard- 
bearor  to  the  rest,  precisely  where  he 
found  it.  The  annuitant  is  still  included 
in  Schedule  C,  and  is  still  liable  to  Zd*  in 
the  pound  on  his  interest  and  his  capital. 
Now,  the  £act  is,  no  two  men  have  agreed 
upon  a  plan  for  getting  rid  of  these  diffi- 
culties. You  appointed  a  Committee,  which 
sat  in  1851  and  1852,  and  examined  witi' 
nesses.  The  Committee  looked  the  ques*- 
tion  boldly  in  the  facCt  and  the  consequence 
was  they  could  not  agree  upon  a  plan.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume) 
agreed  upon  a  plan,  but  he  agreed  with 
whom?  Why,  be  agreed  with  himself. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South 
Wiltshire  (Mr.  S.  Herbert)  agreed  upon  a 
plan  too,  and  he  also  agreed  with  himself. 
I  did  hope  that  at  least  some  ten  or  twelve 
men  in  the  Cabinet  had  agreed  upon  acoa- 
certed  measure;  but  after  what  has  pasted 
this  evening,  I  aee  that  the  Cfoverumeutr 
no  more  than  anybody  ebe,  haa  got  a 
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plan.  I  IwTe  now  endeaToored  to  deal 
manfallj  with  tbis  qnestioo.  I  saj  it  be- 
liored  the  GoTemmeiit  to  ioqnire  into  this 
snbjeet,  and  see  if  thej  conld  not  discover 
A  plan  which  wonld  be  likely  to  satiafy  the 
wishes  of  the  community.  I  see  at  least 
no  reason  why  ibey  should  announce  that 
they  intended  to  give  effect  to  the  princi- 
ple before  they  had  inqmred  whether  effect 
eonid  be  giren  to  it  or  not.  It  is  bad 
enough  when  private  Members  of  ParUa- 
ment  make  hunting  promises  to  the  com- 
munity which  they  cannot  perform;  but  it 
is  far  worse  when  a  Government  appointed 
to  stop  the  progress  of  democracy,  stoops 
to  pursue  a  similar  course,  and  endeavonrs 
to  call  upon  a  Conserrative  party  to  sup- 
port them.  Kow  I  beg  to  touch  on  the  last 
subject,  I  ibink,  on  which  I  shall  trouble 
the  Committee.  I  pass  from  the  income 
tax  with  only  this  remark,  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  serious  consideration  of  hon. 
Gentlemen — ^namely,  that  while  I  blame 
the  conduct  of  the  Goremment,  I  can 
make  no  complaint  I  must  say  of  the  fk- 
Tourable  reception  wluch  their  proposition, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  appears  to  have  met 
with  at  the  hands  of  the  great  bulk  of 
their  supporters.  Those  bon.  Gentlemen 
especiaUy  represent  the  landed  interest  in 
this  House.  They  already  pay  the  full 
rate  of  income  tax,  and  they  are  now  ready 
to  accede  to  the  principle  of  the  plan  which 
will  not  only  leaa  them  to  continue  paying 
that  full  amount,  but  whjch  will,  through 
the  operation  of  exemptions,  ibrow  on  them 
a  larger  burden.  But  I  wish  to  commend 
this  point  seriously  to  their  consideration. 
Tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says  it  is 
time  to  recognise  the  distmction  between 
permanent  and  precarious  incomes.  So 
far  I  am  ready  to  follow  him,  saving  al- 
ways my  right  to  support  the  case  of  the 
fundbolder.  I  am  reiiidy  to  follow  him  into 
the  examination  of  his  plan.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  those  who  support 
him,  should  consider  that  there  is  another 
kind  of  gradation  of  which  little  or  nothing 
has  yet  been  said.  It  is  no  doubt  true, 
that  the  medical  man  with  his  3001.  a  year 
is  a  poorer  man,  and  a  good  deal  more  so, 
than  he  who  has  3001.  in  the  funds.  But 
is  there  not  the  yeoman  of  501,  a  year, 
who  cannot  ouite  so  well  afibrd  to  pay  7d, 
in  the  pound,  as  the  Duke  of  this  or  the 
Marquess  of  that,  who,  being  like  the  yeo- 
man m  possession  of  landed  property,  differ 
from  him  in  this,  that  while  he  possesses 
landed  property  of  the  Talue  of  SOL  *  7^» 
ihey  possess  landed  property  worth  50|000i. 
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or  100,000r.?  I  hope  hon.  Gentlemen  will 
weD  connder  whether  they  are  prepared 
not  only  to  distinguish  between  the  land- 
owner and  the  professional  man,  but  tike- 
wise  to  graduate  between  the  holders  of 
large  and  the  holders  of  small  properties. 
I  come  now  to  the  question  which  is  vital 
to  the  whole  of  this  matter.  Has  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Bxchequer,  I  ask,  in- 
cluded in  his  new  scheme  principles  that 
involve  the  subversion  of  all  those  rules  of 
prudence  heretofore  deemed  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  the  financial  affurs  of  this 
country?  Has  he,  in  other  words,  pre- 
sented to  the  House  a  Budget  irithout  a 
surplus?  I  submit,  without  the  slightest 
doubt,  that  he  has  presented  a  Budget 
without  a  surplus.  [The  Chahceulob  of 
the  Exchbqusb:  Tes,  there  is  400,0001.] 
WeU,  if  yon  hold  to  that,  I  will  tell  yon 
how  that  matter  stands.  The  case  is 
really  this:  the  Exchequer  Loan  Fund 
Commismoners  have  had  two  syAems  of 
administration.  In  one  of  those  systems, 
which  to  a  certain  extent  depended  on  each 
other,  there  was  a  discretionaiy  power  given, 
and  if  the  accounts  be  accurate,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  profit  from  the  opera- 
tions which  have  been  conducted  in  the 
exereise  of  that  discretion.  Whilst,  how- 
ever, the  Commission  in  the  free  exereise 
of  its  right  arm  had  been  making  money 
for  the  public,  it  had  been  spending  money 
faster  than  it  made  it  by  the  compulsory 
exereise  of  its  left  arm.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  now  for  the  first  time  in 
detoil  told  us  plainly  that  the  400,000i. 
which  appear  in  the  Ways  and  Means,  and 
which  constitute  his  sole  surplus,  are 
400,0002.,  not  belonging  to  the  services  of 
the  year,  not  drawn  from  the  people  by  the 
service  of  the  year,  but  repayments  of 
money  formerly  obtained  upon  the  credit 
of  the  country.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
stated  that  the  Government  did  not  send 
its  balances  to  the  Bank  because  the  Bank 
allowed  no  interest.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman can  hardly  have  considered  the  ele- 
mentary terms  between  the  Government 
and  the  Bank.  It  was  true  in  the  letter, 
but  not  in  the  spirit,  that  the  Bank  gave 
interest  for  the  balanees  of  the  Grovem- 
ment.  But  what  does  it  matter  whether 
you  receive  interest  on  your  balances,  or 
I  the  Bank  engages  to  transact  your  bnsi- 
i  ness,  and  lend  you  money  when  required 
,  at  small  rates  of  interest?  When  the 
,  Bank  Charter  comes  to  be  granted,  the 
i  directors  will  cast  up  their  average  bal- 
aneea,  and  will    be  regidated   by.thw 
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•VMmtii,  M  to  Uie  terms  whioh  ibey  will  I 
gire  you  for  its  renewal.    A  worthy  Alder- 
man (Mr.  Alderman  Thompeon)  entered 
the  other  night  into  a  defence  of  the  Bud- 
get; but,  Oh»  what  a  smash,  what  a  cruel 
wreck  and  ruin,  has  that  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman made  of  that  defence  this  e?ening ! 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has,  for  the 
first  time,  in  nnmistakeable  terms,  stated 
that  bis  surplus  consisted  only  of  the  re- 
payment of  money  borrowed,  or  the  crea- 
tion of  a  debt ;  and  the  question  the  Com- 
mittee has  now  to  consider  is,   whether 
they  will  give  their  sanction  to  a  financial 
scheme  founded  upon  a  surplus   so  ob- 
tained.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcheauer 
proposed  to  vamp  up  a  surplus  out  of  bor- 
rowed money,  and  with  that  fictitious  sur- 
plus he  hoped  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
Committee.     I  fully  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  the  Committee  in 
1822  recommended  that  this  fund  should 
be  devoted  to  "Ways  and  Means/'   in 
order  to  its  being  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  debt ;   but  at  that  time  there  was 
a  considerable  surplus  revenue.    The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  of  1828,  also  quoted 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.     1  am  well 
satisfied  with  one  or  two  of  the  explana- 
tions offered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.    I  was  pleased  with  what  he  said 
with  respect  to  tne  Kafir  war,  and  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  criticise  his  intelligence 
too  harshly.    Let  us  cherish  the  illusion, 
if  it  be  one,  till,  at  all  events,  it  is  dis- 
placed by  intelligence  not  open  to  dispute. 
I  thank  him  also  for  his  explanation  re- 
specting the  malt  tax  for  the  vears  1854 
and  1855,  though  I  think  he  has  not  al- 
lowed sufficient  for  the  drawback,  or  for 
that  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  malt  con- 
sumed by  the  brewers    previous   to   the 
drawback.     I  think,  however,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  own 
showing,  the  loss  in  subsequent  years  upon 
the  malt  tax  will  be  an  enormous  loss  most 
slowly  replaced.    But  1  am  not  at  all  sa- 
tisfied with  his  statement  respecting  the 
refining  of  sugar  in  bond.     It  will  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  differential  duties, 
and  increasing  the  expense  of  collecting 
the  revenue.     In  his  statement  with  re- 
spect to  the  income  tax  there  is  a  palpable 
hiatus  in  his  figures,  and  upon  adding  them 
up  the  total  falls  short  by  nearly  140,0002. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman's  surplus  con- 
sists of  the  Exchequer  Loan  Fund;  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  surplus  of  borrowed  money» 
and  it  is  clear»  nom  the  right  hon.  Gen- 


tleman's statement  of  the  revenue,  that 
there  is  an  actual  deficiency.  These  are 
not  times  when  we  ought  to  trifle  with 
the  revenue.  No  economy  is  so  good  aa 
that  of  maintaining  the  finances  m  a  high 
state  of  credit.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  referred  with  triumph  to  the  high  price 
of  the  funds;  but  every  one  knows  that  the 
money  market  is,  to  a  great  extent,  regu- 
lated by  those  who  buy  with  the  view  of 
selling  again  immediately  for  profit,  and 
not  with  a  view  to  permanent  investment. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  de- 
parted from  the  sound  policy  of  supporting 
a  surplus  revenue,  and  no  Minister  wiu 
ever  receive  my  support  for  his  financial 
policy  which  proceeds  upon  such  a  system. 
It  is  a  principle  most  dangerous,  and  most 
of  all  dangerous  and  inconsistent  in  a  Con- 
servative Government.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  spoke  of  terminating  the  war  of 
classes.  Why,  Sir,  he  has  done  more  thaa 
any  other  man  to  revive  and  renew  that 
war;  and  if  1  saw  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
West  Riding  (Mr.  Cobden)  in  his  place» 
who  1  know  to  be  as  strongly  attached  to 
the  principle  of  establishing  a  difference  in 
the  mcome  tax,  I  would  make  my  appeal 
to  him,  and  say,  "  That  is  your  principle, 
and  you  are  ready  to  adopt  a  reasonable 
plan  for  that  purpose;  but,  I  ask  you,  if 
you  approve  of  a  Government  which,  in 
submitting  its  plan,  announces  a  popular^ 
principle,  obtains  a  temporary  harvest  of 
popularity,  and  leaves  the  question  of  giv- 
ing effect  to  its  announcements  to  the  c£ip- 
ter  of  accidents."  1  will  ask  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  are  so  squeamish  on  the  subject 
of  anxiety  for  popularity,  if  they  heard  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  which  he  has  laid  out  before 
the  public  the  good  deeds  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  a  shopman  lays  out  his  wares? 
Many  similar  deeds  have  been  done  by 
former  Governments,  but  they  were  never 
paraded  before  the  House  and  countnr  aa 
they  have  been  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to-night;  as  though  they  were 
the  carrying  out  of  one  of  the  *'  new  prin- 
ciples "  upon  which  we  are  hereafter  to  be 
governed.  1  hope  that  this  country,  if  it 
has  not  been  governed  by  enchanters  and 
magicians,  has  at  any  rate  been  governed 
by  men  of  sense  and  honour  in  former 
years;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  no  man 
who  has  held  high  office  has  not  over  and 
over  again  effected  operations  when  the  oc- 
casion required,  of  equal  or  greater  impor- 
tance, witnout  parading  them  to  the  House 
in  a  speech  on  the  Budget.    Whenlipeak 
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of  tile  right  h6n.  Oentldman  rendwing  the 
trat  6f  oTasses^  I  do  not  meati  that  he  is 
leviting  it  on  the  question  of  proteotion ; 
httt  I  found  my  statement  on  the  fact  of 
hli  having  iaunohed  opinionn  with  respect 
to  the  reeonBtruction  of  the  inoome  tax,  not 
supported  hy  any  eiecutoty  means.    But 
the  Ghaneellof  of  the  Bxchequer  closed  his 
speech  hy  statinji;  that  he  was  opposed  by 
a  coalition.    What  is  the  meaning  of  these 
charges  of  combination  and  coalition  ?  and 
where  is  the  evidence  by  which  they  are 
supported?     Is  it  because  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Halifax  (Sir  0. 
Wood)  opposes  the  Budget«--and  I  lilcewise 
have  the  misfortune  to  do  so— that  there 
is  therefore  a  factious  combination  between 
us  I    Does  the  evidence  of  factious  com- 
bination  depend  upon  concurrence  in  a 
vote?    If  so,  why  was  not  the  complaint 
of  combination  raised  about  a  fortnight 
ago»  when  we,  from  a  sense  of  justice  and 
duty,  gave  a  vote  not  altogether  inconve- 
nient to  the  Government  ?  And  why  is  it, 
beoanie  we  now  conscientiously  differ  and 
dissent  from  the  financial  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment, that  we  are  not  to  be  free  again 
to  give  an  honest  and  independent  vote  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ap- 
pears to  think  that  they  have  a  vested  in 
terest  in  the  votes  of  hon.  Members  near 
me.      I  vote  against  the  Budget  of  the 
Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  not  only  be- 
cause I  disapprove  upon  general  grounds 
of  the  principles  of  that  Budget,  but  em- 
phatically and  peculiarly  because  in  my 
conseience*^though  it  may  be  an  erroneous 
belief'^it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
Budget  is  one,  I  will  not  say  the  most  libe* 
ral,  nor  the  most  radical,  but  I  will  say 
the  most  subversive  in  its  tendencies  and  ul- 
timate effects  which  t  have  ever  known  sub- 
mitted to  this  House.  It  is  the  most  regard- 
less of  those  general  rules  of  prudence  which 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  we  should  pre- 
serve, and  which  it  is  perfectly  impossible 
that  this  House,  as  a  popular  assembly, 
should  observe  unless  the  Government  sets 
UB  the  example,  and  uses  its  influence  to 
keep  us  in  the  right  course.    Sir,  the  House 
of  Commons  is  a  noble  assembly,  worthy  of 
its  historical  and  traditional  associations ; 
but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  we  should 
teach  the  Executive  its  duty  in  elementary 
matters  of  administration  and  finance.     If 
I  vote  against  the  Government,  I  vote  in 
support  of  those  Conservative  principles, 
which  I  thank  God  are  common  in  a  great 
degrep  to  all  parties  in  the  British  Houee 
Mr.  Gladstone 


of  Commons,  but  ef  which  I  thought  it  wae 
the  peculiar  pride  and  gloiy  of  the  Con- 
servative party  to  be  the  champions  and 
the  leaders.    Are  you  not  the  party  of 
1842  ?    Are  you  not  the  party  who,  in 
times  of  diffiotuty,  choie  to  cover  a  deficiti 
and  to  provide  a  large  surplus  ?  And  are 
you  the  same  party  to  be  united  now  in  a 
time  of  prosperity,  to  convert  a  large  sun 
plus  into  a  deficiency  ?   I  appeal  to  you  by 
what  you  then  were*    I  appeal  to  you  to 
act  now  as  you  did  then.     Us  you  have 
cast  off.      I  do  not  blame  you  for  that. 
I  am,  indeed,  always  disposed  to  view  with 
regret  the  rupture  of  party  ties^-my  dis-^ 
position  is  rather  to  retain  them.    I  confeas 
that  I  look,  if  not  with  suspicion,  at  least 
with  disapprobation,  on  any  one  who  is 
disposed    to   treat  party  oonnections   as 
matters  of  small  importance.     My  opinion 
is  that  party  ties  closely  appertain  to  those 
principles  of  confidence  which  we  entertain 
for  the  House  of  Commons.     But  us  you 
have  oast  off  for  inconsistency.      Have  we 
ever  complained  of  that  ?    Have  we  ever 
made  it  matter  of  charge  against  you  f 
No,  certainly  not ;    you  owe  Us  no  grudge 
on  that  account.    But  you  must  remember 
that  you  also  have  a  character  to  maintain 
-«that  you  also  are  on  your  trial  ^that  you 
also  are  bound  to  look  with  suspicion  on 
those  principles  of  financial  policy  which 
depart  from  those  rules  that  not  only  all 
statesmen,  but  the  common  sense  of  the 
countty,  agree  to  be  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  this  nation.      You  are  now  asked 
to  vote  for  a  Budget  which  consecrates,  as 
it  were,  the  prinofple  of  a  deficiency,  and 
which  endangers  the  public  credit  of  the 
country,  and  which  may  peril  our  safety-*-*- 
if,  indeed,  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
day  are  circumstances  of  uneasiness  $    and 
if  the  Government  have  thought  it  right  to 
call  upon  you  for  increased  exertions  in 
providing  for  the  defences  of  the  country, 
I    say,    then,  that  I  vote  against  this 
Budget  in  concert— ^at  least  in  company 
— with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Halifax,  feeling  that  in  giving  that 
vote  I  do  the  work,  so  far  as  depends  upon 
me,  which  you  ought  to  join  with  me  in 
doing.     I  do  not  express  that  sentiment  in 
an  offensive  manner,  but  I  say  it  because  I 
feel  deeply  attached-— having  sat  for  so 
many  years  in  this  House,  and  having  been 
connected  dmnng  many  of  those  years  with 
public  office,  I  &1  profoundly  attached-— 
to  the  institutions  of  the  country.    1  look 
back  with  regret  upon  the  days  when  I  sat 
nearer  to   many  of  my  >ha&.   JPriends 
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opposite  tbao  I  now  am,  and  I  fori  it  mt 
dutj  to  use  that  freedom  of  Bpeech  whicn 
1  am  sure,  at  EDglUhmen,  you  will  tolerate, 
when  I  tell  jou  that  if  you  give  yonr 
assent  and  year  high  authority  to  this  most 
nnsound  and  destructive  principle  on  which 
the  financial  scheme  of  the  Government  is 
based — you  may  refuse  my  appeal  now-^ 
you  may  accompany  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Ohancellor  of  the  Eiohequer 
into  the  lobby;  but  my  belief  is  that  Uie 
day  will  come  when  you  will  look  back 
upon  this  vote-^as  its  consequences  sooner 
or  later  unfold  them8elve»«-*you  will  look 
back  upon  this  vote  with  bitter,  but  with 
late  and  ineffectual  regret. 

The  Committee  divided  :— Ayes  286  ; 
Noes  305  :  Majority  19. 

List  of 

Adand,  SirT.D. 
Adderley,  O.  B. 
Anneeley,  Earl  of 
Arbuthoottf  hon.  0«n. 
Arohdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  d, 
Astell,  3.  H. 
Bagge,  W. 
Bailey,  Sir  J. 
BaUej,  G. 
Baillie,  H.  J. 
Baird,  J. 
BaU,  E. 
Baldock,  £.  H . 
Banket,  rt.  hon.  O. 
Barrington,  Viiet. 
Barrow,  W.  H. 
Beckett,  W. 
Benbow,J. 
Bentinek,  Lord  H. 
Bentinck,  6.  P. 
Beresford,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Berkeley,  Sir  G. 
Bernard,  ViMt 
Blair,  OoK 
Blandford,  Marq.  of 
Boldero,  Col. 
Booker,  T.  W. 
Booth,  dir  R.  Q. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Bremrtdge,  R. 
Briflco,  Mi 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brooke,  Sir  A.  B. 
Bruoe,  0.  L.  0. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  T. 
Burghlej,  Lord 
Burrel),  SirC.  M. 
Burroughee,  H.  N. 
Butt,  G.  M. 
Butt,  I. 
Cabbeli,  B.B. 
Cairns,  H.  M. 
Campbell,  Sir  A.  I. 
Camao,  Sir  J.  R. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Cbandof,  Muq.  of 
Cholwa,  Viaol. 
Child,  S. 


the  Atks. 

Cholmondeley,  Lord  H. 
Christopher,  rt.hn.R.  A. 
Christy,  S. 
Clinton,  Lord  O.P. 
Cliye,  hon.  R.  H. 
Clive.  R. 
Cobbold,  J.  C. 
Cocks,  T.  S. 
Codrington,  Sir  W. 
Coles,  H.  B. 
Conolly,T. 
Coote,  Sir  0.  H. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Cotton,  hon.  W.  H.  8. 
Cttbitt,  Aid. 
Davies,  D.  A,  S. 
Dayison,  R. 
Beedes,  W. 
Dering,  Sir  E. 
Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Dod,J.W. 
Bodd,  G. 

Drax,  J.  S.  W.  S.  E. 
Drummond,  H. 
Bu  Cane,  C. 
Duckworth,  S^r  J.T.B. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Duncombe,  hon.  W.  E. 
Dunne,  Col. 
Du  Pre,  C.  G. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Egerton,  W.  T, 
Egerton,  E.  C. 
Evelyn,  W.  J. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Farrer,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fitigerald,  W.  R.  8. 
Floyer,  J. 
Follett,  B.  S. 
Forbes,  W. 
Forester,  rt.  hon.  Ool. 
Forster,  Sir  G. 
Franklyn,  G.  W. 
Eraser,  Sit  W.  A. 


FreshfleM,  J.W. 
Frewen,  0.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gallwey,  Sir  W.  P. 
Galway,  Vliot. 
Gask^,  J.  M. 
George,  J. 
Gilpin,  Col. 
Gipps,  H.  P. 
Ghidstond,  Capt. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Goold,  W. 
Gordon,  Adm. 
Gore,  W.  0. 
Graham,  Lord  M.  W. 
Granby,  Marq,  of 
Greayes,  E. 
Greenall,  G. 
Grogan,  E. 
Guernsey,  Lord 
Hale,  R.  B. 
nalford,Sirn. 
HaU,  Col. 
Halsey.T.P. 
Hamilton,  Lord  0. 
Hamilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  J.  H. 
Hanbury,  hon.  0.  8.  B. 
Harcourt,  Col« 
Hardinge,  hon.  C.  8. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Heard,  J.  L 
Ileneage,  O.  H.  W. 
Henley,  rt.  boo.  J.  W« 
Herbert,  Sir  T, 
Herries,  rt.  hon.  J.  0. 
Hildyard,  R.  0. 
HiU,  Lord  A.  B. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hors&ll,  T.  B. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Hudson,  G. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hume,  W.  P. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Irton,  S. 
Jocelyn,  Visot. 
Johnstone,  hon.  H.  B. 
JoUiffii,  Sir  W.  O.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Jones,  D. 
Kelly,  Sir  F. 
Kendall,  N. 
Ker,  D.  S. 
Kerrison,  £.  C. 
King,  J.  K. 
KnatchbuU,  W.  F. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Enightley,  R. 
Knox,  Ool. 
Knox,  hon.  W.  8. 
Lacon,  Sir  E. 
Laffiui,  R.  M. 
Langton,  W.  G. 
Lascellos,  hon.  E. 
Lennox,  Lord  A.  F. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Leslie,  C.  P. 
Lewisham,  Visct. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col. 
Lookhart,  W. 
Lopes,  Sir  R. 
LoTaine^  Lord 


Lowther,  hOn.  06L 
Lowther,  Capt. 
Lygon.  hon.  USli. 
Lyttoo»  Sir  G.  X.  L.  1. 
Macartney,  G, 
Ifacaulay,  K. 
M'Gregor,  J. 
Maddook.  Sir  T.  H. 
Malins,  K. 
Mandeyili«,  Viiet. 
Kumers,  Lord  G. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Mare,  C.  J. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maunsell,  T.  P. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Meux,  Sir  H. 
Michell,  W. 
Miles,  W. 
Miller,  T.  J. 
Mills,  A. 

Montgomery,  H.  L. 
Moore,  R.  S. 
Morgan,  Q. 
Morgan,  0.  R. 
Mullings,  J.  R. 
Mundy,  W, 
MumMgh,  J.  P. 
Naas,  Lord 
Napier,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Neeld,  J. 
Neeld,J. 
Newark,  Vitot. 
Newdegat«,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visot. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 
North,  Ool. 
Cakes,  J.  H.  P. 
Ossulston,  Lord 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paoke,  C.  W. 
Pakenbam,  Capt. 
Pakington,  rt.  im.  Blr  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,  R.  T. 
Peacocke,  G.  M.  W. 
Percy,  hon.  J.  W. 
PhUlips,  J.  H. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Portal,  M. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Prime,  R. 
Pugh,  D. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Robertson,  P.  F. 
Rolt.P. 
Rushont,  Capt. 
Russell,  F.  W. 
Sandars,  G. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Seaham,  Viiot. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smijth,  Sir  W. 
Smith,  Sir  F. 
Smith,  W.  M« 
Smyth,  R.  J. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somerset,  Capt. 
Sotheron,  T.  fl.  8. 
Spooner,  R. 
StaibrdfA. 
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Stanhope,  J.  B. 
Stanlej,  Lord 
Stephenson,  R. 
Stiribg,W. 
Start,  H.  6. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Taylor,  Gol. 
Tajlor,  H. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thompton,  Aid. 
Tollemaohe,  J. 
Trollope,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Tndwaj,  R.O. 
Tamer,  C. 
Tyler,  Sir  G. 
TyreU,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vance,  J. 
Vane,  Lord  A. 
Vansittart,  6.  H. 
Vomer,  Sir  W; 
Villien,  hon.  F. 
Vivian,  J.  E. 
Vyse,  R.  H.  R.  H. 


Waddtngton,  D. 
Waloott,  Adm. 
Walpole,rt.hon.  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Welby,  Sir  G.  E. 
Wellesley,  Lord  C. 
Whiteside,  J. 
Whitmore,  H. 
Wigram,  L.  T. 
Williams,  T,  P. 
Willoughhy,  Sir  H. 
Wodehoase,  £. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of 
Wyndham,  Gen. 
Wyndham,  W. 
Wynn,  H.  W.  W. 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W, 
Wynne,  W.W.  E. 
Torke,  hon.  £.  T. 

TILLIBS, 

Bateson,  T. 
Maokensie,  W.  F. 


A'Goort,  C.  H.  W. 
Aloook,T. 
Anderson,  Sir  J. 
Anson,  hon.  Gen. 
Armstrong,  R.  B. 
Atherton,W. 
Baines,  rt.  hon.  M.  T. 
BaU,J. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  Sir  F.T. 
Barnes,  T. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Beaamont,  W.  B. 
Bell,  J. 
Bellew,  Capt. 
Berkeley,  Adm. 
Beikeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C.  F. 
BetheU,  R. 
Biddalph.  R.  M. 
Biggs,  W. 
Blackett,  J.  F.  B. 
Bonham-Carter,  J. 
Boaverie,  hon,  £.  P. 
Bowyer,  G. 
Boyle,  hon.  Col. 
Brady,  J. 

Brand,  hon.  H.  B.  W. 
Bright,  J. 
Broeklehnrst,  J. 
Brockman,  £.  D. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  H. 
Brown,  W. 
Browne,  V. 
Bruoe,  Lord  E. 
Bmce,  H;  A. 
Batler,  C.  S. 
Byng,  hon.  G.  H.  0. 
Carter,  S. 
Caaiaeld,Col.J.M. 
Cavendish,  hon.  C.  C. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G. 
Challis,  Aid. 
Chambers,  M. 
Chambers,  T. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Chwteris,  hon,  F. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Cbeetham,  J. 
Clay,  J. 
CUy,SirW. 
Clifford,  H.  M. 
Clinton,  Lord  R. 
Cobbett,  J.  M. 
Gobden,  R. 

Cockbam,  SirA.J.  E. 
Coffin,  W. 
Collier,  R.  P. 
Cowan,  C. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F, 
Craoford,  £.  H.  J. 
Crook,  J. 
Crossley,  F. 
Crowder,  R.  B, 
Carrie,  R. 

Dashwood,  Sir  G.  H. 
Davie,  Sir  H.R.F. 
Benison^  E. 
Denison,  J.  E. 
Devereax,  J.  T. 
Divett,  E. 
Bramlanxig,  Visot. 
Duff,  G.  S. 
Duff,  J. 
Dufl^,  C.  G. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Danoan,  G. 
Dunoombe,  T. 
Dandas,  F. 
Danlop,  A.  M. 
Dunne,  M. 
Eooles,  W. 
Ellioe,  rt  hon. 
EUice,  E. 
Elliot,  hon.  J.  E. 
Esmonde,  J. 
Euston,Earlof 
Evans,  Sir  DeL. 
Evans,  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fagan,  W. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Ferguson,  J. 
Iltigerald,  J.  D. 
Fitzgerald,  Sir  J. 
Fitzroy,  hon.  H. 


E. 


Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G«  W.    Looas,  F. 


Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
Forster,  M. 
Forster,  C. 
Fortesone,  C. 
Fox,  R.  M. 
Fox,  W.  J. 
Freestun,  Col. 
French,  F. 
Gardner,  R. 
Geach,C. 

Gibson,  rt,  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Glyn,G.C. 
Goderich,  Visot. 
Goodman,  Sir  G. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
Grace,  0.  D.  J. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir*J. 
Greene,  J. 
Gregson,  S. 
GreviUe,  Col.  F. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hadfleld,  G. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Haroourt,  G.  G. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hastie,  A. 
Headlam,  T.  E. 
Henchy,  D.  0. 
Heneage,  G.  F. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hervey,  Lord  A, 
Heywood,  J. 
Higgins,  G.  G.  0. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Howard,hon.C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Hume,  J. 
Hutobins,  E.  J. 
Hutt,W. 
Ingham,  R. 
Jackson,  W. 
Jennyn,  Earl 
Johnstone,  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Keating,  R. 
Keatinf ,  H.  S. 
Kennedy,  T. 
Keogh,  W. 
KerSiaw,  J. 
King,  hon.  P.J.  L. 
Kingscote,  R.N.F. 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F, 
Kirk,  W. 

Labouohere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Laing.S. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Langton,  H.  G. 
Laslett,  W. 
Lawless,  hon,  C. 
Lawley,  hon.  F.  C. 
Layard,  A.  H. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lewis,  rt.  hon.  Sir  T.  F. 
Locke,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Loveden,  P. 
Lowe,  R. 


Luce,  T. 
Macauky,  rt.hon.  T.  B. 
Maokie,  J. 
Mackinnon,  W,  A. 
M*Oann,J. 
MaoGregor,  J. 
M<Mahon,P. 
MoTaggart,  Sir  J. 
Magan,  W.  H. 
Maguire,  J.  F. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Marshall,  W. 
Martin,  J. 
Massey,  W.  N. 
Matheson,  A. 
Matheson,  Sir  J. 
Maule,  hon.  Col. 
Meagher,  T. 
Miall,  E. 
MUUgan,  R. 
Mills,  T. 
Milner,  W.  M.  E. 
MUnes,  R.  M. 
Milton,  Visot. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
MofEstt,  G. 
Molesworth,  Sir  W. 
Monck,  Visot. 
Monsell,  W. 
Moore,  G.  H. 
Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Mulgrave,  Earl  of 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Mure,  Col. 
Murphy,  F.  S. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Brien,  P. 
O'Brien,  Sir  T. 
0'Connell,M. 
O'Flaherty,  A. 
Oliveira,  B. 
Osborne,  R. 
Otway,  A.  J. 
Paget,  Lord  A. 
Paget,  Loid  G. 
PecheU,SirG.  B. 
Peel,  F. 
Peel,  Col. 
PelUtt,  A. 
Phillimore,  J.  G. 
Phinn,T. 
PigoU,F. 
Pilkington,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 

Pollard-Urquhart,n.W. 
Portman,  hon.  W.  H.  B. 
Potter,  R. 
Power,  N, 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Price,  W.  P. 
Bicanlo,  0. 
Rich,H. 
Robartes,  T.  J. 
Roche,  E.  B. 
Rumbold,  O.E. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  F.  C.  H. 
Sadleur,  J. 
Sadleir,  J. 
SawlM).  B.  G, 


.A. 
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Soholefleld,  W. 
Soobell,  Gapt. 
Sorope,  G.  P. 
Scully,  F. 
SouUy,  V. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Seymour,  H.  D. 
Seymour,  W.  D. 
Sbafto,  R.  D. 
Shee,  W. 

Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Shelley,  Sir  J.  V. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smith,  M.  T. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Stafford,  Marq.  of 
SUnley,  hon.  W.  0. 
Stansfield,  W.  R.  C. 
Stapleton,  J. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Sullivan,  M. 
Sutton,  J.  H.  M. 
Swift,  R. 
Thicknesse,  R.  A. 
Thomson,  G. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tomline,  G. 
Towneley,  C. 
TraiU,  G. 


Tufoell,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Tynte,  Col.  C.  J.  K. 
Vane,  Lord  U. 
Vomon,G.  E.  H. 
ViUiers,  hon.  C.  P. 
Vivian.  J.  H. 
Vivian,  H.  H. 
Vyvyan,  Sir  R.  R. 
WaU,  C.  B. 
Walmsley,  Sir  J. 
Walter,  J. 
Warner,  £. 
WeUs,  W. 
WhaUey,  G.  11. 
Whatman,  J. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Wickham,  H.  W. 
Wilkinson,  W.  A. 
WiUcox,  B.  M. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson.  J. 
Wilson,  M. 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  £. 
Wise,  J.  A, 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  Sir  W.  P. 
Wortley,  rt.  hon.  J.  S. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
WyviU,  M. 
Toung,  Sir  J. 

TXLLIB8. 

Hayter,  W.  G. 
Berkeley,  G.  L.  G. 


The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: With  regard  to  the  vote  just 
oome  to  by  the  Committee,  it  will  perhaps 
be  more  convenient  for  tlie  transaction  of 
public  business  that  the  House  at  its  rising 
should  adjourn  to  Monday.  I  shall  there- 
fore at  present  move  that  you  report 
progress  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again, 

House    resumed ;     Committee 
progress. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
Four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  till  Monday 
next. 


report 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  l>ec«m6«r  17,  1852. 

MufUTiB.]       Took  the  Oaths.-^The  Lord  Car- 
rington. 

PuBuo  Bill. — 1*  Stamp  Duties  on  Patents  for 
Inventions. 

THE  MINISTRY. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  :  My 
Lords,  in  consequence  of  what  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  last  night, 
with  respect  to  the  Resolutions  moved  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  has  gone  to  see 
Her  Majesty  at  Osborne,  I  shall  move 

VOL.  CXXIII.    (third  sbribs.] 


that  this    House    adjourn   until   Monday 
next. 

House  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  December  20, 1852. 

MiHUTKB.]    Public  Bill.— 2*  Stamp  Duties  on 
Patents  for  Inventions. 

MINISTERIAL  EXPLANATION. 
The  Earl  of  DERBY,  having  laid  some 
papers  on  the  table,  said :  My  Lords,  it  is 
consistent  with  the  usual  practice,  and  1 
think  conducive  to  the  public  advantage, 
that  a  Minister,  in  announcing  to  your 
Lordships'  House  the  dissolution  of  the 
Government  over  which  he  has  been  called 
on  to  preside,  should  enter  into  some  ex* 
planation  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
an  event  which  cannot  but  be  productive, 
in  every  case,  of  more  or  less  of  disturb- 
ance to  public  affairs.  My  Lords,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  lightly  abandoning  office  is, 
in  my  judgment,  not  less  than  that  of 
lightly  accepting  it ;  and  it  is  right  that 
your  Lordships,  that  the  other 'House  of 
Parliament,  and  that  the  country  at  large, 
should  be  satisfied  that  those  who  were 
charged  with  the  important  duties  of  offi- 
cial responsibility  should  not  throw  up  the 
discharge  of  those  duties  on  light  and 
trivial  grounds —on  minor  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  members  of  the  Admin- 
istration, and,  least  of  all,  on  grounds  that 
partake  of  private  pique  or  personal  feel- 
ing. On  the  present  occasion  1  believe  it 
will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  trespass 
upon  your  Lordships'  attention  for  any 
length  of  time,  because  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  present 
Government  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  are 
patent  to  all  mankind.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  me,  my  Lords,  on  the  present  occasion 
to  advert  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Government  advised  the  dissolution  of 
the  last  Parliament,  or  to  the  declarations 
we  made  previous  to  that  dissolution,  re- 
garding the  policy  and  the  principles  which 
it  was  about  to  pursue.  A  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  returns  made  by  the  differ- 
ent constituencies,  and  of  the  policy  pro- 
fessed by  the  candidates  at  their  several 
elections,  rendered  the  position  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  of  the  other  parties  in  the 
State,  a  matter  of  no  uncertainty,  and  of 
easy  calculation.  It  was  clear  that  there 
were  of  the  supporters  of  the  Government, 
on  questions  not  involving  the^questions  of 
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free  trade  or  a  protective  policy,  but  of 
parties  who  were  generally  disposed  to 
give  their  confidence  to  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  310  Gentlemen.  There  were 
three  other  parties — if,  indeed,  there  were 
not  more — the  first  including  in  it  all  the 
various  gradations  of  opinion,  from  the 
high  aristocratic  and  exclusive  Whig,  down 
to  the  wildest  theorist  and  the  most  ex- 
treme Radical,  those  parties,  in  all  their 
ramifications,  comprising  somewhere  about 
260  Members.  The  third  party  consisted 
of  Gentlemen  from  the  sister  kingdom,  prin- 
cipally representing  the  views  of  the  Irish 
Roman  Uatholic  clergy,  and  holding  the 
extreme  doctrines  of  the  Ultramontane 
school — all  of  them  pledged  by  their  decla- 
rations to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  present  or  any  other 
Government  which  is  not  prepared  to  act 
upon  their  extreme  opinions.  Further, 
there  was  a  fourth  party,  numerically  small, 
comprehending  from  thirty  to  tkirty-five 
Members,  Gentlemen  of  great  personal 
worth,  of  great  eminence  and  respecta- 
bility, possessing  considerable  official  ex- 
perience  and  a  Targe  amount  of  talent — 
Gentlemen  who  on«e  professed,  and  I  be- 
lieve do  still  profess,  Conservative  opinions. 
Those  Gentlemen  possess  talents  which 
would  reflect  credit  on  any  Administration, 
but  their  numbers,  as  I  stated,  are  com- 
paratively small.  In  this  state  of  things 
it  was  obvious  that  Her  Majesty's  present 
Government,  though  they  had  by  far  the 
largest  party,  and  were  neariy  a  moiety  of 
the  whole  House  of  Commons,  yet  they 
did  not  possess  the  support  of  an  absolute 
majority  in  that  House,  and  that  conse- 
quently, if  occasion  should  be  taken,  if  it 
should  be  the  will  of  all  the  three  other 
parties  to  whom  I  have  referred  to  com- 
oine  in  carrying  out  a  movement  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government — those 
three  parties  so  combining  —  whatever 
power  they  might  possess  fir  the  forma- 
tion of  another  Government  —  had  full 
power  to  destroy  and  overthrow  that  which 
existed.  We  were  not  long  to  be  left 
in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  will  existed 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  I  have  al- 
luded, to  overthrow  the  Government.  Be- 
fui'e  we  had  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward  any  specific  measures,  notice  was 
given  of  a  Motion  by  a  Gentleman  holding 
extreme  opinion 3-*- a  Oentleman  of  whom  1 
cWsire  to  speak  with  all  respect,  because 
ho  ha&  tbroujt;bo^it  conaistently  maintained 
and  stendily  supportcf^  the  same  opinions 
ithttti  they  were  unpopular  which  he  did 
The.  Earl  of  Derby 


when  subsequently  ratified  by  public  opin- 
ion, so  that  he  at  all  events  has  a  perfect 
right  to  plume  himself  on  the  consistency 
of  his  opinions — and  to  the  hands  of  no 
man  could  a  declaration  of  free^trade  po- 
licy be  more  fitly  consigned.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  I  have  said,  holds  extreme 
opinions;  and  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  placed  in  a  minority  on  that 
question,  before  we  had  any  opportunity 
of  bringing  forward  our  measures,  it  was 
necessary  that  a  concert  should  take  place 
among  all  the  parties  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  because,  without  such  concert, 
the  Government  would  still  be  in  a  ma- 
jority. My  Lords,  we  arc  speaking  here 
of  no  doubtful  question.  We  have  had 
some  curious  revelations  made  to  us  by  a 
right  hon.  Baronet  a  Member  of  the  other 
House,  who  has  lifted  the  curtain,  admitted 
us  behind  the  scenes,  shown  us  the  actors 
preparing  for  their  parts,  and  discussing 
the  most  convenient  phrases  to  be  adopted 
in  order  to  obtain  that  universal  concur* 
rence  which  was  necessary  to  accomplish 
their  object,  and  studiously  concerting  their 
measures,  so  as  to  place  the  Government 
in  a  minority.  An  incident,  my  Lords,  of 
almost  a  dramatic  character,  interfered 
with  the  full  execution  of  that  well-con- 
sidered and  well-concerted  plan ;  for  when 
these  concerted  measures  appeared  ready 
for  execution,  an  Amendment  was  moved 
in  another  and  an  unexpected  quarter, 
which  placed  the  matter  on  a  difi*erent  foot- 
ing, and  prevented  that  union  of  Whigs, 
Conservatives,  and  Radicals,  which  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  Government  to  be  placed  in 
a  minoritv.  My  Lords,  the  Government 
escaped  defeat  on  this  occasion  by  the 
falling  asunder  of  the  different  materials 
of  which  that  discordant  combination  was 
composed.  We  then  proceeded  to  bring 
forward  and  to  submit  to  Parliament  the 
financial  policy  on  which  we  proposed  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  country;  and 
after  a  lengthened  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  the  union  again  of  all  the 
three  parties,  the  Government  were  defeat- 
ed in  a  House  almost  unprecedentedly  full 
— a  House,  I  believe,  in  which  there  were 
not  more  than  six-and-twenty  Members  in 
the  whole  House,  who,  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  did  not  record  their  opinions.  In 
that  House  so  constituted,  the  Government 
were  subjected  to  a  defeat  by  a  minority  of 
nineteen.  If  we  had  been  defeated  on 
some  minor  and  incidental  point  —  if  it 
were  on  some  detail  of  a  measure,  the 
general  principle  of  which  w^  assented 
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to  hj  Parliament — greatly  as  I  sliould  feel 
the  position  of  the  Gorerament  weakened 
by  being  subjected  to  a  defeat  even  on  a 
minor  matter— greatly  as  preceding  Go- 
Temments  have  been  weakened  oi  late 
yeara  by  submitting  to  repeated  defeats 
and  repeated  reversals  of  their  policy — ^in* 
convenient  as  I  should  bave  considered 
such  a  state  of  things  to  be — still  I  do  not 
consider  I  should  have  been  justified  by  a 
defeat  on  a  minor  question  in  abandoning 
the  duties  confided  to  me  by  Her  Majesty. 
But,  my  Lords,  this  defeat  was  on  no  minor 
question — it  was  on  the  basis  of  our  whole 
financial  policy — let  me  rather  say  it  was 
ostensibly  on  the  basis  of  the  financial  po- 
licy which  was  to  be  established  in  the 
country;  but  in  reality  and  in  truth  it  was, 
and  it  was  known  to  be— it  was  avowed  to 
be — a  vote  that  was  to  determine  the  con- 
fidence or  the  want  of  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  present  Govern- 
ment. I  need  not  stop  to  prove  that  suck 
was  the  issue  really  intended  by  the  vote 
of  the  other  House  of  Parliament — such 
was  the  issue  laid  before  the  country; 
and  on  such  an  issue  Her  Majesty's  Gt>- 
Temment  having  sustained  an  unequivocal 
defeat,  I  fislt,  and  my  Colleagues  felt  with 
me,  that  no  option  remained  for  us  but  to 
tender  to  Her  Majesty  the  resignation  of 
those  offices  with  which  She  had  entrusted 
us,  but  which  we  were  no  longer  able  to 
perform  with  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  or 
with  the  ability  to  carry  out  our  own  views 
and  objects.  On  the  morning  after  we  had 
sustained  that  defeat — ^my  Lords,  I  speak 
only  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  I  am  not 
about  to  argue  upon  them;  someUiing  I 
perhaps  might  have  said  with  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  combination,  uid  the 
animtti  displayed  in  this  settled  purpose  to 
overthrow  the  Government;  hut  I  wish  to 
abstain  from  all  expressions,  the  use  of 
which  can  by  possibility  give  rise  to  con- 
troversy or  angry  feding — having  had  a 
distinct  declaration  of  want  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
having  ascertained  that  my  CoUeagues 
unanimously  concurred  with  me  as  to  the 
only  course  we  ought  to  pursue,  I  proceeded 
to  wait  upon  Her  Majesty,  and  to  tender  to 
Her,  in  my  own  name  and  that  of  my  Col- 
leagues, the  humble  resignation  <^  our 
offices.  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  ac- 
cept our  resignation,  and  signified  Her 
pleasure,  which  was  acted  upon  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day,  to  send  for  and 
take  the  advice  of  two  noblemen.  Members 
of  your  Lordrfiips'  House— both  of  them  of 


great  experience  and  considerable  ability — 
of  long  practice  in  public  life,  and  one  of 
them — I  speak  without  the  slightest  disre- 
spect of  the  other — peculiarly  distinguished, 
not  only  by  long  experience,  but  by  his 
well-known  moderation  and  temper,  by  the 
spirit  of  mingled  firmness  and  courtesy  with 
which  he  has  on  all  occasions  discharged 
his  duties  here,  and  which  is  admirably 
calculated  to  conciliate  friends  and  to  dis- 
arm opposition.  The  noble  Marquess  to 
whom  I  allude  was  prevented  by  illness 
from  attending  the  summons  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  on  the  following  day,  in  answer 
to  a  further  summons  from  Her  Majesty, 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen — the  other  nobleman 
to  whom  I  refer — waited  upon  Her  Majesty 
and  received  Her  Majesty's  conmiands— 
which  he  signified  his  readiness  to  obey — 
to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  now  Ad- 
ministration. My  Lords,  on  what  principle 
that  Administration  is  to  be  formed,  how 
that  Administration  is  to  be  composed — of 
what  its  matorials*  and  of  what  views  and 
principles,  I  know  nothing.  We  shall,  I 
presume,  before  long,  receive  from  the 
noble  Earl  himself  a  full  declaration  of 
his  intentions  and  views  on  these  subjects. 
I  remember,  and  probably  your  Lordships 
remember  also,  that  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casaou  the  noble  Earl  has  declared  in  this 
House  that — the  question  of  ft*ee  trade  ex- 
cepted— he  knew  none  on  which  there  was 
any  difference  of  opinion  between  himself 
and  Her  Majesty's  present  Government. 
I  presume,  then,  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  noble  Earl-— and  I  shall  believe  it  until 
I  hear  it  contradicted  by  himself — to  carry 
on  the  Government,  if  he  is  enabled  to  form 
one,  upon  strictly  Conservative  principles, 
and  in  a  Conservative  spirit.  My  Lords, 
how  those  principles  are  to  be  carried  out 
at  ppssent,  with  such  associates  and  with 
audi  support  as  I  apprehend  the  noble  Earl 
mast  avail  himself  of,  I  confess  I  entertain 
some  little  doubt  and  anxiety.  But  of  this 
I  shall  say  nothing— I  shall  abstain  from  a 
single  expressioB  which  can  have  the  effect 
of  prejudging  the  course  to  be  pursued  by 
the  noUe  Earl.  This  I  may  say  in  his  ab- 
sence, as  I  would  say  in  his  presence,  that 
I  am  confident  he  relies,  and  he  may  justly 
rely,  on  having  more  forbearance  shown 
him  by  the  great  Conservative  party  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  act,  thsA  that 
Conservative  party  has  experienced  at  the 
bands  of  others.  I  venture  to  promise 
that  if  the  Govemmont  about  to  be  formed 
be  conducted  upon  Conservative  principles, 
and  with  a  view  to  resist  the  onward  pro- 
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gress  of  democratic  power  in  the  constita- 
tion — in  that  event,  the  noble  Earl  may 
rely  on  having,  if  not  the  cordial,  at  all 
events  the  sincere  and  conscientious  sup- 
port of  the  great  Conservative  party  in  this 
country.     He  will  find,  if  the  past  cannot 
he  altogether  forgotten,  that  at  least  per- 
sonal feeling  shall  exercise  no  influence  on 
our  conduct ;  and  he  will  find  that  he  will 
be  encountered  on  the  part  of  myself  and 
my  friends  by  no  factious  opposition,  and 
.   that  he  will  be  met  by  no  unprincipled 
combination.    My  Lords,  for  my  own  part, 
I  need  hardly  say  that  personally  to  myself 
the  surrender  of  office  is  no  sacrifice,  and 
costs  no  pain  in  personal  feeling.    It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  deep  mortification  to  me  if  in 
resigning  the  trust  reposed  in  my  hands 
by  my  Sovereign,  I  left  the  country  in  a 
less  advantageous  position  than  I  found  it; 
but  I  rejoice  to  think  that,  short  as  has 
been  the  peiiod  during  which  I  and  my 
Colleagues  have   held  office,  that  period 
has  not  been  without  some  advantage  to 
the  country-^that  period  has  not  elapsed 
without  some  beneficial  measures  having 
been  carried;  and  that  we  shall  leave  the 
country  in  a  condition  of  as  great  peace 
and  tranquillity  as  we  found  it.    My  Lords, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  re- 
gard to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  coun- 
try, we  leave  it  in  a  more  advantageous 
state — that  our  foreign  relations  are  in  a 
more  friendly  and  in  a  more  satisfactory 
position — than  when  my  noble  Friend  the 
Foreign  Secretary  received  charge  of  that 
department ;  and  I  rejoice  to  have  this  op- 
portunity of  bearing  my  testimony  to  one 
than  whom  no  one  has  been  more  unspar- 
ingly, and,  I  venture  to  say,  more  unjustly 
maligned  than  my  noble  Friend.      From 
first  to  last  I  have  had  no  cause  for  any- 
thing but  self-gratulation  In  having  obtain- 
ed in  the  Foreign  Department  the  services 
of  one  who,  without  previous  political  expe- 
rience, has  brought  to  bear  an  ability,  a  di- 
ligence, and  a  good  judgment  on  the  afiiiirs 
of  his  department,  which  reflect  the  highest 
credit  upon  him,  and  which  I  venture  to  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  has  extorted 
the  applause  and  admiration  of  old  and  ex- 
perienced diplomatists,  against  whose  views 
he  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  to 
combat,  and  successfully  to  combat.     If 
we  look  to  the  department  of  law,  we  shall 
find  that  greater  improvements  and  reforms 
have  taken  place  in  that  department  du- 
ring the  last   twelve  months  than    have 
taken  place   for    many  years  previous — 
reforms  of  a   magnitude   and  importance 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


which  have  gained  the  acknowledgments 
both  of  the  Members  of  this  House  and  of 
the  country  at  large.     For  these  reforms 
we  are  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  assiduity, 
and  distinguished  talent  and  thorough  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  my  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend  who  sits  on  the  woolsack,  and 
for  whom,  when  he  quits  it,  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  for  any  Government  to  find  a 
successor  who  will  not  give  the  country 
cause  to  regret  the  change.     I  take  no 
credit  to  the  present  Government  for  the 
state  of  our  finances;  but  I  think  I  may 
take  credit  for  our  having  done  this — ^for 
having  for  the  first  time  broken  the  apathy, 
the  dangerous  apathy,  which  for  so  many 
years  has  existed,  to  the  injury  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  in  regard  to  the  internal  de- 
fences of  this  country.     And  if  we  leave 
the  affairs  of  this  country  in  such  a  state 
that  there  is  no  fear  of  hostility  from  abroad 
— in  a  state  of  friendly  relations  with  all 
the  great  Powers — we  leave  it  also  in  a 
condition  of  self-defence  which  is  partially 
effected,  and  towards  the  full  completion 
of  which  we  have  laid  a  ground  which  I 
trust  will  not  be  abandoned  by  those  who 
may  succeed  us — who,  I  trust,  will  not  be 
neglectful  of  those  great  elements  of  self- 
defence  which  we  have  called  into  operation 
— the  old  and  constitutional  force  of  the 
militia,  and  the  increase  of  that  naval  force 
on  which  primarily,  and  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  safety  and  honour  of  the  coun- 
try depend.     My  Lords,  we  leave  the  Ad- 
ministration with  the  country  in  a  state,  I 
hope,  of  tranquillity,  of  contentment,  and 
of  prosperity;  at  peace   with  all  foreign 
Powers — with  increased,  if  not  with  fully 
accomplished,   means  of  self-defence  and 
self-dependence.       Under   these   circum- 
stances, it  is  no  personal  sacrifice  to  us  to 
surrender  the  reins  of  office.     I  rejoice  to 
see  that  those  who  may  succeed  us,  apart 
from  those  personal  difficulties  which  I  can- 
not but  think  they  have  created  for  them- 
selves, have  a  comparatively  easy  task  be- 
fore them.     I  trust  that  they  will  go  on  in 
a  course  of  social  improvement,  and  that 
they  will  place  this  country  on  that  footing 
on  which  it  ought  to  stand.     I  trust  that, 
with  regard  to  those  great  measures  and 
objects  to  which  I  have  alluded,  they  will 
complete  the  course  which  we  have  success- 
fully commenced;   and   I  hope  that   this 
great  country  will  still  continue  to  enjoy 
security   at  home,    with   tranquillity   and 
contentment,  peace    abroad,    and   an  in- 
creasing prosperity  among  all  classes  of 
the  people,  by  whosesoever  hands  it  may 
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be  the  will  of  the  Sovereign  that  the  affairs 
of  this  great  country  shall  be  administered. 
My  Lords,  I  have  only  further  to  state — 
though  it  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
do  so  after  what  I  have  said — that  I  and 
my  Colleagues  hold  our  offices  only  until  our 
successors  shall  have  been  appointed,  and 
until  the  noble  Earl  to  whom  the  task  has 
been  entrusted  shall  be  enabled  to  present 
for  Her  Majesty's  approbation,  and  to  in- 
troduce to  this  and  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament a  Government  with  which  he  may, 
in  his  judgment,  feel  himself  capable  of 
conducting  the  affairs  of  this  country. 
Under  these  circumstances,  my  Lords,  I 
received  from  the  noble  Earl  this  morning, 
a  communication  which  1  must  confess  did 
a  little  surprise  me;  because  I  certainly 
did  anticipate,  after  what  has  taken  place 
—after  the  conferences  which  have  been 
held  between  various  parties,  and  the  de- 
cided steps  which  have  been  adopted  to 
put  Her  Majesty's  Government  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  opportunity  in  a  minority — I 
anticipated  that  not  four-and-twenty,  cer- 
tainly not  eight-and-forty,  hours  would 
elapse  before  the  noble  Earl  would  be  in  a 
position  to  submit  a  programme  of  his  future 
Administration  to  Her  Majesty.  Never- 
theless, I  received  a  communication  from 
the  noble  Earl  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
requesting  me  to  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  to  this  day  week.  I  informed 
the  noble  Earl  in  reply,  that  I  would  con- 
sult his  wishes,  and  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  House;  but  that,  looking  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  year,  and  to  the  inconvenience 
that  would  be  experienced  by  many  of  your 
Lordships  by  being  detained  in  town  over 
Christmas-day — though,  of  course,  all 
other  considerations  must  yield  to  that 
paramount  one  of  providing  duly  for  the 
public  service — I  would,  subject  of  course 
to  his  approval,  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  till  Thursday,  hoping  that  by 
that  time  the  noble  Earl  would  have  made 
such  progress  in  his  arrangements  as  to  be 
able  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  the  public  service ;  but  1  added  that  if 
he  had  not  made  the  requisite  progress  in 
his  arrangements  by  Thursday,  1  would 
then  move — and  I  am  sure  your  Lordships 
will  concur  in  the  noble  Earl's  desire — that 
this  House  should  be  adjourned  from  Thurs- 
day to  Monday  next.  My  Lords,  I  have 
to  thank  you  for  the  patience  with  which 
you  have  listened  to  me,  and  1  now  move 
that  this  House  nt  its  rising  do  adjourn  till 
Thursday  next. 

The  Duke  of    NEWCASTLE:     My 
Lords,  the  noble  Earl  in  the  courso  ^of  his 


observations  said  he  was  anxious  to  avoid 
everything  that  could  give  rise  to  contro- 
versy, or  that  was  likely  to  create  a  hostile 
feeling.  I  regret  that  through  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  speech  the  noble 
Earl  did  not  adhere  to  that  determination. 
1  certainly,  my  Lords,  do  not  feel  less 
anxious  than  the  noble  Earl  to  avoid  every- 
thing that  can  promote  controversy  and  to 
abstain  from  everything  that  can  excite 
angry  feeling;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  avoid 
entering  upon  any  of  the  topics  except  one 
to  which  the  noble  Earl  has  referred.  1 
shall  not  stop  to  consider  how  far  the 
course  which  the  noble  Earl  has  taken  is 
in  strict  conformity  with  that  courtesy 
which  it  is  the  custom  that  a  Minister  who 
has  resigned  office  should  manifest  to  one 
who  has  received  Her  Majesty's  commands 
to  form  a  new  Administration,  namely,  to 
adjourn  the  House  to  the  not  unreasonable 
period  desired  by  the  latter.  I  shall  not 
stop  to  discuss  that  question,  as  I  am 
anxious  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  en- 
tering upon  any  topic  which  can  excite  un- 
pleasant feeling;  but  I  think  there  was 
one  statement  made  by  the  noble  Earl 
which  requires  to  be  contradicted  now, 
even  though  the  House  is  to  be  adjourned 
only  till  Thursday  next;  for  1  think  it  is 
due  to  the  character  of  some  Gentlemen 
who  are  not  Members  of  your  Lordships' 
House,  and  I  may  add  it  is  due  to  some 
who  are  Members  of  your  Lordships' 
House,  and  particularly  it  is  due  to  the 
noble  Earl  who  has  received  Her  Majesty's 
commands  to  form  a  new  Administration 
— 1  say  it  is  due  to  them  that  some  notice 
should  bo  taken  of  a  statement  which 
the  noble  Earl  made  with  the  greatest 
confidence,  and  founded,  as  he  said,  on 
facts  patent  to  all  your  Lordships,  and  on 
some  explanations  of  a  right  hon.  Baronet, 
a  friend  of  mine,  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  Now,  1  beg  to  give  to  that 
statement  a  most  positive  and  emphatic, 
though  at  the  same  time  a  courteous,  de- 
nial. The  noble  Earl  stated  that  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  Session  there  had 
been  a  determination  on  the  part  of  three 
parties,  whom  he  ennmerated,  to  overthrow 
his  Government;  and  he  quoted  the  speech 
of  a  right  hon.  Baronet  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  to  prove  that  attempts  had 
been  made  to  form  a  combination  by  which 
the  Government  would  be  prevented  from 
bringing  their  measures  before  the  coun- 
try. My  Lords,  the  very  opposite  of  that 
statement  is  the  truth.  The  part  which 
he  did  take  was  announced  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  as  haying  been  taken  by  him- 
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self  and  others,  in  concert  with  my  nohle 
Friend,  who  is  now  absent;  and  I  think  it 
18  absolotelj  necessary  for  me,  or  for  some 
one  of  his  Friends — ^rery  few  of  them  are 
to-day  present  in  the  House — to  rise  in 
his  place  and  to  state  the  real  facts  of  the 
ease.  My  Lords,  I  say  that  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  this :  that 
attempts  were  made  by  a  few  Gentlemen 
— ^himself  included — ^to  prepare  a  Reso- 
lution which  should  combine  together  the 
whole  of  the  friends  of  free  trade,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  separate  that  Reso- 
lution from  all  measures  of  hostility  or 
even    appearance    of    opposition    to    the 
Government.     It  was   for  that   express 
purpose  that  my  right  hon.  Friend's  la^ 
hour  was  bestowed  on  the  preparation  of 
his  Resolution;    and,  my  Lords,  can  there 
be  a  more  conclusive  disproof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  combination  as  the  noble 
Earl  described  to  have  been  formed  for  the 
purpose    of   upsetting    the    Government, 
than  the  simple  fact,  that  the  very  words 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  framed,  were 
the  words  which  were  eventually  accepted 
and  adopted   by  the  Government    itself, 
though  they  did  not  receive  the  sanction 
and    approbation  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  first  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
propose  a  Motion  to  the  House  of  Com* 
mens  on  the  subject  of  free-trade  policy  ? 
Consequently  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself  proves  tbat  these  Resolutions 
could  not  have  had  the  effect,  as  assu- 
redly they  had    not    the    purpose,   now 
attributed  to  them.     My  Lords,  I   have 
already  said  I  do  not  wish  to  arouse  con- 
troversy; but  it  is  due  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend  in  the  other  House— it  is  due  to 
the  noble  Earl — that  such  a  statement 
should  not  go  forth  uncontradicted.     Tbe 
opposite  statement  is  the  real  represen- 
tation of  the  case.     There  was  a  stroug 
and  earnest  desire  that  the  noble  Earl  and 
his  Colleagues  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament should  produce  before  the  country 
their  measures;  and  the  course  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  and  of  those  to  whom  the 
noble  Earl  alluded  as  members  of  a  party 
of  thirty-five — the  course  they  took  with 
regard  to  the  Resolution  moved  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Yilliers)  are  facts  pa- 
tent to  all;  and  were  it  not  for  the  broad 
statement  made  by  the  noble  Earl  to-night, 
I  should  have  thought'  that  contradiction 
was  unnecessary.     When  the  noble  Earl 
talks  of  combination,  I  must  say  that  he 
has  himself  informed  the  House  of  a  fact 
which  affords  the  strongest  contradiction 
to  the  combination  and  preparation  which 


he  has  assmned  to  exist;  for  he  has  in* 
formed  your  Lordships  with  some  surprise, 
nay,  even  reprobation,  that  the  noble  Earl 
who  was  summoned  to  Osborne  on  Satur- 
day, required  a  week  in  order  to  form  an 
Administration.     I  will  not  now  enter  fur- 
ther into  a  discussion  on  this  subject.    We 
have  heard  before  of  Prime  Ministers  who 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  found  them- 
selves, or  declared  that  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  position  which  they  had  little 
expected.     My  noble  Friend  (Uie  Earl  of 
Aberdeen),  when  he  appears  in  this  House, 
will  be  capable  of  explaining  to  your  Lord- 
ships the  part  which  he  has  taken  in  all 
these  transactions  much  better  than  I  can 
do  for  him;  but  this  I  must  say,  that  if  the 
high  honour  and  reputation  of  my  noble 
Friend,  both  as  a  private  individual  and  as 
a  Member  of  this  House,  did  not  command 
from  the  noble  Earl  opposite  an  abstinence 
from  the  insinuations  which  he  has  thrown 
out  against  him — I  think  the  duty  in  which, 
by  the  command  of  his  Sovereign,  he  is 
now  engaged,  ought  to  have  protected  him 
from  charges  and  imputations  of  this  na- 
ture.    I  rose,  my  Loras,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  say  that  the  statement  made 
by  the  noble  Earl,  with  reference  to  the 
existence  of  a  combination  for  tbe  purpose 
of  preventinff  Her  Majesty's  Government 
explaining  their  measures  to  the  country, 
is  perfectly  and  entirely  unfounded,  and  I 
was  anxious  to  give  it  the  most  positive  and 
immediate  contradiction.    I  can  assure  the 
noble  Earl  that  if,  on  any  future  and  more 
regular  occasion — for  the  noble  Earl  must 
forgive  me  for  saying  that  his  course  upon 
the  present  occasion  has  been  a  most  un- 
usual one — but  if  on  a  future  occasion  he 
will  raise  any  of  these  complaints,  he  shall 
be  fully  and  fairly  met;  and  if  he  has  been 
deceived,  for  in  justice  to  him  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  he  is  attempting  to  deceive,  the 
facts  shall  be  explained  to  him.     It  is  most 
important  tbat  through  such  lips  as  those  of 
the  noble  Earl  the  country  should  not  be  un- 
der any  misconception  as  to  the  views,  the 
honesty,  and  the  straightforward  conduct  of 
those  who  perhaps  before  long  will  be  en- 
trusted with  the  duties  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  this  country.     I  beg  pardon  of  your 
Lordships  for  having  detained  you  with 
those  remarks.     I  found  myself  placed  in 
an  unusual  position;  but  with  the  affection 
I  bear  to  tbe  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen) as  a  friend,  as  well  as  from  regard 
to  other  friends  of  mine  in  the  House  of 
Commons   whose    characters    have    been 
drawn   into   this  discussion,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  offering  a  few  remarks  to  the 
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House.  In  conelasion,  I  will  only  beg 
your  Lordships  not  to  consider,  because  I 
hare  not  now  touched  upon  them,  that 
there  are  not  many  other  things  in  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl  which  may  require 
on  a  future  occasion  explanation,  and  a 
no  less  positive  contradiction,  than  that 
given  by  me  to  that  particular  accusation 
to  which  I  hare  called  the  attention  of 
your  Lordships. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  The  statement 
which  I  made  to  your  Lordships  was  de- 
rived from  information  which  I  thought, 
and  still  think,  was  not  of  a  character  to 
deceive  me,  and  was  one  which  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  make.  I  will  not  now  enter 
into  any  controversy  on  the  subject.  I  will 
merely  state  in  explanation  that  I  did  not 
say  that  the  Motion  had  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  us  from  bringing  our 
measures  before  the  country  ;  but  I  did 
say  that  from  the  first  commencement  of 
the  Session  there  was  an  obvious  concert 
between  different  parties,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  the  Government  in  a  minority, 
and  that  the  Motion  was  made,  and  concert 
entered  into  on  the  subject,  before  we  had 
the  opportunity  of  explaining  our  measures 
to  the  country.  I  did  not  say  that  the 
specific  object  of  making  the  Motion  at 
that  time  was  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
preventing  Her  Majesty's  Government 
from  explaining  their  measures.  I  am  not 
aware  that  in  anything  I  have  said  I  have 
in  the  slightest  degree  deviated  from  the 
courtesy  due  to  the  noble  Earl  now  absent; 
and  if  1  did  not  comply  with  his  request  in 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday  next,  I  have  stated  the  reason 
why  I  have  not  so  complied,  and  I  also 
stated  that  if  the  noble  Earl  should  not  be 
ready  by  Thursday  next,  I  should  of  course 
be^epared  to  move  the  further  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  from  Thursday  till 
Monday ;  with,  of  course,  the  distinct 
understandmg  that  no  business  of  any 
importance  should  be  brought  forward 
tUl  then. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 

Monday,  December  20,  1852. 

RESIGNATION  OF  TEK  MINISTRY. 
The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the   vote  at 
which    the  House    arrived   on  Thursday 


night,  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  his  Ool« 
leagues  thought  it  their  duty  to  tender 
the  resignation  of  their  offices  to  Her  Ma* 
jesty,  and  Her  Majesty  has  been  most  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  accept  the  same.  It 
has  reached  me  that  Lord  Aberdeen  has 
undertaken  the  office  of  forming  a  new 
Administration,  and  therefore  it  only  re» 
mains  for  me  to  say  that  we  hold  our 
present  offices  only  until  onr  successors 
are  appointed.  I  hope  the  House  will 
not  think  it  presumptuous  on  my  part  if, 
under  these  circumstances,  I  venture  to 
offer  them  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  in- 
dulgent, and  I  may  even  say  the  generous 
manner  in  which  on  both  sides  I  have 
been  supported  in  attempting  to  conduct 
the  business  of  this  House.  If»  Sir,  in 
maintaining  a  too  unequal  struggle,  any 
word  has  escaped  my  lips  (which  I  hope 
has  never  been  the  ease  except  in  the  way 
of  retort)  which  has  hurt  the  feelings  of 
any  Gentleman  in  this  House,  I  deeply  re- 
gret it.  And  I  hope  that  the  impression 
on  their  part  will  be  as  transient  as  the 
sense  of  provocation  was  on  mv  own.  The 
kind  opinion  of  the  Members  of  this  House, 
whatever  may  be  their  political  opinions, 
and  wherever  I  may  sit,  will  always  be  to 
me  a  most  precious  possession,  one  which  1 
shall  always  covet  and  most  highly  appre- 
ciate. 1  beg.  Sir,  to  move,  that  this  House 
on  its  rising,  do  adjourn  till  Thursday 
next. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL:  I  rise.  Sir, 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  of  say- 
ing, I  entirely  concur  in  the  Motion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  in  the  next 
place  to  say  that  I  feel  quite  certain  that 
if,  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  our  debates, 
those  flying  words  which  will  occur  at  such 
times  have  carried  a  barb  with  them,  it  is 
to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  House  has  been 
placed.  For  my  part  I  can  only  admire 
the  ability  and  gallantry  with  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  conducted  him- 
self on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  which  he  ha?  under- 
taken, in  the  struggle  in  which  he  has 
been  for  some  time  been  engaged.  It  is, 
perhaps,  impossible  to  hope  that  those  hal- 
cyon days  will  ever  arrive  in  which,  in  the 
course  of  debate,  an  unpremeditated  re- 
mark will  not  occasionally  occur  which 
will  give  rise  to  some  unpleasant  feeling; 
but  if  ever  it  should  occur  in  future,  feel- 
ings of  that  kind  must  be  done  away,  if 
the  person  in  the  situation  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  imitates  hts>examplf,  and 
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disclaims  the  intention  with  the  same 
frankness  which  he  has  displaced  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Sir  JAMES  GRAHAM:  Sir,  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  1  am  altogether  unin- 
formed^ hut  with  respect  to  the  past,  after 
what  has  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemaa  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1 
cannot  refrain  from  saying  one  word.  It 
would  he  impossible  for  me  not  to  avow  1 
was  somewhat  pained  by  an  expression 
whieh  fell  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  Thursday  night.  If  1  had  thought  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  by  premedita- 
tion, intended  to  wound  me,  my  feelings 
would  be  far  different,  and  it  would  be  my 
duty  to  express  them  in  a  different  man- 
ner. But  1  am  not  conscious  that  1  have 
ever  in  the  course  of  the  debate  said  any- 
thing with  the  intentional  purpose  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  the  right  hod.  Gentleman, 
and  1  could  not  believe  that,  without  pro- 
vocation, he  gave  expression  to  words  in- 
tended to  wound  me.  I  was  confident, 
therefore,  that  the  expression  that  had 
pained  me  was  without  premeditation,  and 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  just 
said  to-night  has  confirmed  that  impres- 
sion. There  is  no  Member  of  this  House 
so  deeply  attached  to  freedom  of  debate  as 
I  am.  In  the  course  of  debates  here,  I 
have  certainly,  myself,  used  unguarded 
expressions  to  others,  and  should,  conse- 
quently, be  the  last  person  to  feel  resent- 
ment after  receiving  an  explanation.  At 
the  same  time  1  cordially  join  in  what  has 
fallen  from  my  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London.  I  have  never 
failed  to  admire  the  talents  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  I  also  must  say,  under 
great  difficulties,  he  has  conducted  the 
cause  of  the  Government  in  the  last  ten 
months  in  this  House  with  signal  ability. 
1  shall  not  for  one  moment  recollect  the 
expression  to  which  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  to  refer,  and  I  hope  my  conduct  in 
this  House  will  at  all  times  insure  some 
portion  of  its  respect. 

Sib  CHARLES  WOOD:  Some  ex- 
pressions. Sir,  which  fell  from  me  the 
other  night  having  been  misunderstood,  I 
should  think  myself  wanting  in  that  proper 
feeling  which  has  n)arked  the  conduct  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  if  I  did 
not  say  one  word  on  this  occasion.  1  can 
only  say  that,  if  I  had  been  conscious  of 
having  used  any  expressions  beyond  the 
fair  limits  of  debate,  I  should  not  have 
waited  till  now  in  order  to  retract  or  apolo- 


gise for  them;  but  so  little  conscious  was 
1  that  I  had  done  so,  that  1  remember,  on 
the  night  when  the  i*igbt  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke, 
asking  the  opinion  of  a  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  sat  near  me  as  to  what  I  had 
said.  He  assured  me  he  did  not  think  I 
had  used  any  expression  to  justify  the 
attack  which  was  then  made  upon  me.  I 
think  it  fair  to  say  this  in  my  own  defence; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that,  feeling  strongly  as  I  did  on  the 
question,  1  may  in  the  heat  of  debate  have 
been  betrayed  into  a  warmth  of  expression 
which  it  was  far  beyond  my  intention  to 
use.  Having  said  thus  much  in  my  own 
defence,  I  beg  to  add,  that  1  accept  the 
expressions  which  have  just  fallen  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  same  frank  spirit 
in  which  he  has  uttered  them.  He  must, 
1  am  sure,  feel  with  me  that  after  the 
terms  of  reciprocal  kindness  in  whicli  we 
have  always  communicated  with  each  other 
heretofore,  it  would  ill  become  either  of  us 
to  indulge  in  personalities.  1  will  only 
say,  further,  respecting  any  expression  of 
mine  that  may  have  given  pain  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  there  is  no 
expression  of  courtesy  towards  him  that  I 
am  not  ready  and  wiUing  to  make.  1  am 
most  anxious  that  our  debates  should  be 
conducted  with  the  utmost  courtesy  and 
good  feeling,  and  1  am  sorry  that  anything 
should  have  arisen  to  give  a  different  cha- 
racter to  our  proceedings. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  :  Sir,  I  have  lis- 
tened attentively  to  what  has  fallen  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Excheq,uer;  and  also  to  what  fell  from 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  and 
the  two  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  op- 
posite side  in  reply  to  his  observations. 
Sir,  I  have  heard  that  you  may  knock  a 
man  down  and  then  step  forward  with 
courtesy  to  give  him  a  plaster.  1  neither 
quite  subscribe  to  the  knocking  down,  nor 
have  1  any  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  offer  the  plaster.  I  have  heard  from 
the  right  hon.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  has  resigned,  and  I  have 
learned,  subsequently  to  my  coming  into 
this  House,  that  there  has  been  a  meeting 
on  the  subject  in  Downing-street.  I  was 
not  there,  but  my  absence  arose  from  no 
disrespect,  for  I  declare,  upon  my  honour, 
that  I  did  not  know  that  any  such  meeting 
was  taking  place.  Sir,  1  do  not  hold  any 
place,  and  I  never  will.     I  h^ve  lost  Jio- 
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thing,  and  have  certainly  nothing  to  grieye 
for;  but  I  feel,  neyerihelefts,  for  my  coun- 
try. 1  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Earl  of  Derby,  as  an  up- 
right and  an  honourable  man;  and  it  is 
possible  that,  undei'  similar  circumstances, 
1  might  even  have  done  the  same  myself; 
but  1  do  not  hesitate  the  less  to  say,  that 
1  deeply  regret  that  that  noble  Earl  should 
have  given  way  to,  in  my  opinion,  a  band — 
to  a  phalanx  of  conspirators.  People  talk 
of  dog  and  cat,  but  that  phalanx  will  be 
something  worse.  The  cat  and  the  dog 
will  sometimes  lie  down  together;  but  1 
venture  to  predict  that  there  are  feelings 
in  the  coalitiou  opposite  that  will  show 
themselves  in  the  course  of  time — 

''Naturam  expellas  fbroA,  tamen  usque  recorrit." 

There  will  come  a  day  when  there  will  be 
as  much  dissension,  as  much  jealousy,  and 
as  much  undermining,  as  1  believe  has 
been  practised  in  the  attempt — the  suc- 
cessful attempt,  I  regret  to  say — ^to  over- 
throw a  Government  who  have  endeavoured, 
though  before  untried,  to  discharge  their 
duty,  and  who  have  been  actuated  but  by 
one  feeling,  namely,  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  all  mankind.  It  is  true  that  I  did 
not  approve  of  the  house  tax,  or  the  in- 
come tax — [Laughter] — I  don't  envy  your 
feelings — but  I  felt  it  the  duty  one  man 
owes  to  another  to  step  forward  and  en- 
deavour to  rescue  the  Government  from 
one  of  the  most  powerful  conspiracies  ever 
threatened.  These  are  my  honest  feel- 
ings, and  I  trust  I  shall  never  prove  a 
recreant  to  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  Sove- 
reign and  my  country.  1  think  there  is 
no  one  that  deserves  better  of  the  com- 
munity than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  so  long 
as  I  am  permitted  to  hold  a  seat  in  this 
House  I  shall  remember  what  has  passed, 
and  learn  to  be  on  my  guard  against  the 
man-traps  and  spring-guns  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  had  no  apology  to 
make  to  any  one,  but  he  had  an  act  of 
duty  to  perform  towards  Her  Majesty's 
late  Government  which  he  had  great  plea- 
sure in  discharging,  and  that  was  to  tender 
thom  his  thanks  for  the  facilities  they  had 
always  given  him  for  obtaining  information 
upon  all  subjects  on  which  he  had  asked 
it.  He  had  met  with  nothing  but  courtesy 
from  all  the  different  departments  of  Go- 
vernment, and  for  that  he  felt  most  grate- 
ful to  them.  With  respect  to  the  Motion 
for  adjournment,  he  begged  to  say  that  to 


his  mind  it  involved  matter  for  deep  and 
serious  consideration.  Difficulties  might 
appear  to  him,  perhaps,  which  were  not 
apparent  to  others;  but  he  confessed  he 
was  fearful  that,  unless  the  new  Ministry 
should  adopt  a  wise  and  prudent  course, 
the  character  of  that  House  and  the  sys- 
tem of  Parliamentary  government,  which 
had  been  so  much  eulogised  in  Europe, 
would  be  in  danger  of  suffering.  He 
begged  to  say  that  he  had  a  great  opinion 
of  the  prudence,  caution,  and  discretion  of 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who,  he  understood, 
had  been  sent  for  by  Her  Majesty;  and, 
therefore,  he  was  not  at  present  alluding 
in  particular  to  him;  but  he  begged  to  say 
generally,  that  in  the  present  state  of  En- 
rope,  in  the  present  state  of  this  country, 
and  after  the  experiment  they  had  had 
during  the  last  ten  months  of  an  attempt 
to  govern  against  the  wishes  of  a  majority 
of  the  people,  as  had  been  shown  by  the 
recent  vote  of  the  people's  representatives, 
the  future  required  great  consideration, 
and  that  in  the  formation  of  a  new  Govern- 
ment care  should  be  taken  to  have  it 
formed  on  the  broadest  possible  basis,  so 
as  to  secure  the  support  of  the  community 
at  large,  and  at  the  same  time  to  carry 
out  that  progressive  improvement  in  every 
branch  of  the  State  which  was  demanded 
by  public  opinion;  otherwise  they  would 
probably  soon  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  an- 
other change.  It  was  on  these  grounds 
that  he  had  ventured  humbly  to  state  his 
opinion,  and  he  begged  to  say  that  it  was 
his  alone,  for  not  a  soul  had  he  communi- 
cated with  on  the  subject;  but  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that,  unless  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  whoever  they  might 
be,  should  look  more  than  had  yet  beiBn 
done  to  principles  and  opinions  compatible 
with  the  extension  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  so  as  to  make  them  more  effi- 
cient and  useful  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  established,  the  consequences  to 
the  country  woufd  be  exceedingly  painful. 
The  Government  must  be  prepared  to  cany 
on  the  law  reforms  which  had  been  so  weU 
begun;  to  continue  and  complete  the  sys- 
tem of  free  trade;  and,  above  all,  they 
must  be  prepared  to  purify  and  reform  the 
system  of  representation,  with  respect  to 
which,  if  there  was  one  argument  stronger 
than  another,  it  was  the  130  petitions 
which  had  been  presented  complaining  of 
bribery  and  corruption  during  the  late  elec- 
tions, and  which  were  enough  to  throw 
discredit  upon  any  representative  system. 
Unless,  therefore,  those  who  succeeded  tp 
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offiee  were  prepared  to  weigh  well  and 
eoniider  how  they  could  host  carry  out  tho 
wishes  of  the  country  in  these  respects, 
their  time  would  be  wasted,  and  they  would 
all  have  reason  to  regret  the  result  ere 
long.  The  noble  Lord  lately  at  the  head 
of  the  Goyernment  was  reported  to  have 
•aid  that  one  of  his  objects  in  taking  office 
was  to  stop  the  progress  of  democracy. 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  could  hardly  believe  that 
the  ooble  Lord  intended  to  use  the  phrase 
according  to  the  interpretation  that  had 
been  put  upon  it.  The  fact  was  that  the 
constitution  of  that  House  was  a  demo- 
cratic constitution.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Lord  John 
Russell)  had  justly  declared  that  in  his 
opinion  the  mass  of  the  people  had  their 
rights  and  privileges  just  as  much  as  the 
Crown  and  the  Peerage  had  their  rights 
and  privileges;  and  all  he  (Mr.  Hume) 
asked  was,  that  those  who  succeeded  to 
the  Government  should  take  care  that  the 
democracy  had  their  just  rights,  and  he 
asked  them  to  do  this  as  the  best  means  of 
preventing  the  evils  which  were  alleged  to 
arise  from  democraoy-^because  in  general 
he  believed  it  would  be  found  that  those 
evils  had  arisen  from  withholding  from  the 
people  their  just  rights.  Now  was  the 
time,  when  the  people  were  comparatively 
oomfortable  and  happy,  to  make  those 
changes  which  were  necessary  to  place  our 
institutions  on  a  satisfactory  footing  to 
give  an  example  to  the  whole  world,  and 
to  carry  on  harmoniously  the  government 
of  the  country.  He  hoped  to  live  to  see 
those  reforms  realised,  and  he  was  confi- 
dent that  all  attempts  to  prevent  them 
would  fail. 

Mr.  CAYLEY  said,  that  in  a  great 
portion  of  the  opinions  which  had  just 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
he  cordially  agreed.  He  cordially  agreed 
with  him  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Members  of  the  late  Government  had  act- 
ed towards  all  those  who  had  occasion  to 
come  in  contact  with  them  on  matters  of 
business.  He  thought  the  hon.  Gentleman 
might  have  gone  further,  and  said  that  in 
his  recollection  no  set  of  men  had  ever  ad- 
ministered the  Government  with  more  prac- 
tical advantage  to  the  country  than  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  his  Colleagues,  who 
were  now  vacating  their  seats  on  the  Minis- 
terial benches.  And  he  might  even  have 
gone  still  further,  as  the  great  redresser  of 
grievances,  and  said  that  no  man  who  had 
filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exclie- 
Mr.  Hume 


quer  had  ever  held  out  more  hopeful  pro- 
mises of  redressing  grievances  than  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  As  compliments 
seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  accept  from 
so  humble  a  person  as  himself  his  feeble 
tribute  of  admiration  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  conducted,  not  only  the 
business  of  his  office,  but  the  business  of 
the  Government  generally  in  that  House, 
he  was  ready  and  willing  to  pay  it.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  entered  office 
with  a  high  reputation ;  in  his  (Mr. 
Cay  ley's)  humble  opinion,  he  would  go 
out  of  it  with  a  reputation,  not  only  un- 
tarnished, but  increased  in  a  large  measure 
in  the  estimation  of  the  country.  His  be- 
lief was  that  the  country  would  still  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  those  measures 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  pro- 
pounded would  be  realised,  and  sure  he 
was  that  they  would  not  be  satisfied  until 
most  of  them  were  carried. 
Motion  agreed  to, 

IRON  ORDNANCE. 

Sir  GEORGE  FEOHELL  moved  for  a 
Return  of  the  unappropriated  Iron  Ordnance 
in  store  at  Woolwich  and  the  outports  for 
the  land  and  sea  service;  distinguishing  the 
serviceable,  unserviceable,  and  obsolete ; 
and  Return  showing  the  number  of  Iron 
Ordnance  condemned  as  unserviceable  in 
each  year  since  1848,  and  how  disposed 
of,  and,  if  sold,  the  price  paid  for  the 
same. 

Colonel  DUNNE  said,  there  had  been 
a  sale  of  the  old  Ordnance  every  quarter 
to  the  extent  that  people  would  buy  them. 
He  considered  that  it  was  inconvenient 
under  present  circumstances  to  give  this 
Return.    • 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHBLL  said,  it  was 
convenient  enough  to  come  down  to  the 
House  the  other  night  for  8,0002.  for  new 
Ordnance,  which  was  granted,  and  he  did 
not  see  why  it  was  inconvenient  to  give 
this  Return.  They  got  that  8,0001., 
though  he  (Sir  G.  Pechell)  stated  at  the 
time  that  thero  were  more  than  14,000 
serviceable  guns  in  the  different  arsenals. 

CoLOiTEL  DUNNE  said,  that  he  would 
rather  leave  the  granting  of  the  Return 
to  the  discretion .  of  his  successor,  who 
probably  might  be  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  he  must  express  his 
surprise  that  any  opposition  was  made  to 
this  Return.  This  pretension  of  secrecy 
was  a  perfect  mockery.  The  Frenqh  Go- 
Digitized  by  VjOOQI  _ 
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▼ttrnment  knew  perfectly  well  bow  many 
guns  we  bad  in  onr  arsenals,  and  how 
many  were  fit  for  servioe;  and  if  we 
were  to  send  a  person  over  to  France,  he 
oouM  get  the  same  information  concerning 
theirs. 

SiB  FREDERICK  SMITH  said,  he 
hoped  the  Return  would  be  given.  He 
hoped,  also,  it  would  not  be  imagined 
that  because  they  had  a  vast  number  of 
guns  of  small  caltbte,  they  were  not  in 
want  of  guns  of  a  more  moderate  con- 
struction and  larger  calibre. 

Lord  DUDLEY  STUART  said,  it  was 
remarked  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Qovemment  were  well  received 
at  Guildhall,  and  the  next  day  the  Sheriffs 
of  London  appeared  at  the  table  with  a  pe- 
tition against  the  Government  measures; 
and  they  had  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose (Mr.  Hume)  praising  Ministers  a  few 
minutes  ago  for  their  readiness  to  give 
information,  and  now  blaming  them  for 
refusing  information. 

General  ANSON  said,  it  would  be 
quite  proper  that  the  Return  should  be 
given:  he  apprehended  there  was  no  wish 
j^r  concealment,  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances, notice  had  better  be  given  for  the 
next  meeting  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  had  no  doubt  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  would  get  his  Return 
if  he  would  move  for  it  another  day.  It 
was  not  of  an  immediately  pressing  na- 
ture. 

Sir  GEORGE  PECHELL  said,  he  was 
only  asking  for  a  continuation  of  a  former 
Return,  and  he  would  divide  the  House  if 
the  Motion  were  resisted. 

Sir  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  apprehended 
that  the  numbers  present  would  not  enable 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  to  gain  liis 
object  by  a  division. 

Notice  taken,  that  Forty  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted;  and  Forty 
Members  not  being  present. 

The  House  was  adjourned  at  half  after 
Five  o'clock  till  Thursday, 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  December  23,  1852. 

Mnrvni.]    Public  Bill. — 8*  Stamp  Datles  on 
Patents  for  Inventions. 

MINISXERUL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  My  Lords,  in 

consequence  of  a  communication   I  have 

this  morning  received  from  the  noble  Earl 

who  has  been  intrusted  by  Her  Majesty 


with  the  du^  of  forming  an  Administration 
(the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  requesting  me  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  till 
next  Monday,  by  which  time  he  gives  me 
reason  to  believe  that  his  arrangements 
will  be  completed,  I  beg  leave  to  move  that 
this  House,  at  its  rising,  adjourn  till  Mon- 
day next. 
House  adjourned  to  Moinday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  December  £3,  1852. 

APPOINTMENT  IN  THE  DUBLIN  POST 
OFFICE. 

Mr.  J.  BALL  said,  he  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Treasury.  He  had  been  informed  that 
upon  a  vacancy  arising  lately  in  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Money  Order  Depart- 
ment in  Dublin,  a  gentleman  already  in  the 
service  was  highly  recommended  by  the 
local  authorities  as  a  proper  person  to  fiU 
It,  and  that  there  were  thirty-four  other 
gentlemen  who  might,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  promotion,  have  aspired  to  fill 
the  office ;  but  that  the  appointment  had 
nevertheless  been  given  to  another  gentle- 
man who  had  not  previously  been  in  the 
public  service  at  all,  and  who,  he  believed, 
was  chiefly  known  to  the  public  in  Ireland 
for  the  extreme  violence  of  his  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  He  wished 
to  know,  therefore,  whether  in  filling  up 
the  vacant  office  of  President  of  the  Money 
Order  Department  in  the  Post  Office  in 
Dublin  the  usual  practice  of  that  depart- 
ment had  been  violated  by  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  vacancy  of  a  person  not  pr^ 
viously  engaged  in  the  public  service  ? 

Mr.  G.  a.  HAMILTON  said,  that  by 
the  appointment  in  question  no  rule  had 
been  infringed,  nor  had  the  usual  practice 
been  violated.  The  gentleman  whose  death 
occasioned  the  vacancy  was  the  first  Pre- 
sident of  the  Money  Order  Department  in 
Dublin;  obviously,  therefore,  there  was  no 
practice  or  precedent  as  regarded  that 
office  in  the  Dublin  Post  Office.  But  a 
similar  office  existed  in  the  London  Post 
Office,  and  it  appeared  that  in  1841  the 
Earl  of  Lichfield  appointed  a  gentleman 
not  previously  in  the  Post  Office,  nor,  he 
believed,  in  any  public  service;  and  on  the 
same  office  again  becoming  vacant,  in 
1851,  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  ap- 
pointed a  gentleman  of  high  respectability 
and  intelligence,  not  previouBty  connected 
with  the  Post  Office,  or  with  any  other  de^ 
partment  of  the  public  service.     With  re- 
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gard  to  the  gentleman  now  appointed,  Mr, 
Joseph  Long,  the  position  of  the  hon. 
Member,  when  connected  with  the  Poor 
Law  Board,  must  have  made  him  well  ac- 
quainted with  that  gentleman's  intelligence 
and  efficiency;  in  proof  of  which  it  was 
enough  to  say,  that  during  a  period  of 
eleven  years  he  had  been  unanimously 
elected  by  the  citizens  at  large  the  senior 
auditor  of  the  corporation,  and  had  fre- 
quently received  the  thanks  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  his  honourable  and  upright  conduct. 

i 
COMPLAINT   AGAINST   THE    GOVERNOR 
OF  GIBRALTAR. 

Mb.  bright  said,  he  begged  to  put  a 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies.  It  would  be  in 
his  recollection  that  a  deputation  waited 
upon  him  before  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, with  regard  to  a  certain  occurrence 
at  Gibraltar.  In  the  month  of  March  a 
meeting  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
thet  own  was  called  with  the  view  to  pass- 
ing a  memorial  to  the  Colonial  Secretary 
with  regard  to  certain  grievances  which 
they  complained  of.  The  Governor  of 
Gibraltar  issued  a  notice  that  the  meeting 
should  not  be  held.  The  meeting,  there- 
fore, was  not  held,  and  the  merchants  and 
traders  were  shut  out  from  making  known 
their  grievances  in  the  ordinary  way  to  the 
Colonial  Office.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men gave  the  deputation  to  understand  he 
would  apply  to  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar 
for  his  statement,  and  inform  them  of  the 
result.  He  wished  now  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  had  made  the 
application;  if  any  return  had  been  made 
by  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar;  and  if  any 
statement  or  answer  had  been  returned, 
whether  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  lay  it 
on  the  table  of  the  House  ? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  re- 
membered the  circumstance  of  the  deputa- 
tion to  which  the  hon.  Member  had  alluded, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  information  he 
then  received  he  addressed  a  letter  of  in- 
quiry to  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar;  but  he 
had  not  yet  received  any  explanation  in 
answer. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
Five  o'clock. 

HOUSE     OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  December  24,  1852. 

ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :     Sir,  I  believe  it  will  be  conve- 


nient for  the  public  service  that  the  House 
at  its  rising  should  adjourn  till  Monday 
next,  at  Two  o'clock,  I  make  that  Mo- 
tion. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  said,  he  wished 
to  trespass  upon  the  Houbo  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  He  was  sure  there  could  be  but 
one  feeling,  that  no  degree  of  blame  at- 
tached either  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  or  to  any  Member 
of  the  Government,  for  these  constant  ad- 
journments; but  it  was  lamentable  that 
the  country  should  be  left  in  its  present 
state  of  suspense,  occasioning  an  interrup- 
tion to  all  the  public  business  of  the  coun- 
try. He,  and,  no  doubt,  many  other  hon. 
Members,  were  anxious  to  move  for  re- 
turns, but  they  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  know 
to  whom  to  apply  for  them.  He  was  bound 
to  say,  that  he  had  always  received  the 
greatest  attention  and  courtesy  from  every 
department  of  the  Government,  and  he 
was  confident  others  would  say  the  same 
thing;  but  he  repeated  that  it  was  lament- 
able the  country  should  be  kept  in  its  pre- 
sent suspense,  owing  to  the  incompetency  of 
those  who  had  dared  to  wrest  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  from  the  only  hands 
competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  office 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  public  at 
large.  But  a  fair  and  honourable  trial 
had  not  been  afforded  them,  and  they  were 
now  about  to  be  displaced  by  men  who 
knew  nothing  of  their  business,  who  had 
run  away  from  their  posts,  and  who  had 
put  him  more  in  mind  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff's  ragged  corps  than  any  other  body 
of  men  he  could  think  of.  When  was  this 
to  end  ?  It  reflected  no  credit  on  the 
party  opposite,  who  were  attempting  to 
come  in,  and  he  trusted  that  the  country 
would  express  its  deep  sense  of  their  mis- 
conduct. He  firmly  believed  that  if  they 
did  get  in  they  would  not  retain  their 
offices  for  any  long  period.  They  were 
black  sheep,  and  would  show  themselves 
in  their  colours  before  many  weeks  were 
over.  He  had  thought  it  his  duty,  on  the 
part  of  the  country— [il  laugh] — and  of 
those  whom  he  represented,  to  make  these 
observations.  Hon.  Gentlemen  might 
laugh,  but  the  day  would  soon  come  when 
their  countenances  would  bear  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance.  That  was  his  honest 
opinion. 

SiH  ROBERT  H.  INGLIS  said,  he 
wished  for  one  moment  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  subject  which  he 
was  sure  was  equally  interesting  to  both 
sides — be  meant  the  late  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion.    Her  Majesty's  present  Government 
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had  for  some  time  been  desirous  that  an 
expedition  should  be  sent  out  in  search  of 
the  vessels  which  had  long  been  missing  in 
that  directiou;  and  he  was  anxious  that 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House  should  not  merely  carry  out 
that  object  in  the  full  sense  intended  by 
their  predecessors,  but  that  they  should  do 
atill  more,  and,  instead  of  sending  a  mere 
sailing  vessel,  as  was  at  present  intended, 
should  apply  the  agency  of  steam,  which 
had  hitherto  been  found  one  essential  ele- 
ment of  success  in  such  an  undertaking. 
Whatever  had  been  done  hitherto,  humanly 
speaking,  had  been  by  the  intervention  of 
steam  vessels;  and  he  trusted,  therefore, 
that  the  successor  of  the  noble  Duke  at 
present  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  would 
not  only  adopt  all  that  that  noble  Duke  had 
contemplated,  but  would  apply  steam  navi- 
gation to  this  purpose,  which  was  not  only 
one  of  science  and  humanity,  but  of  actual 
justice. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Two  o'clock  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Monday,  December  27,  1852. 

MnruTBB.]     Took    the    Oaths,  — The    Earl    of 
Craren. 

MINISTERIAL  STATEMENT. 
The  Earl  of  ABERDEEN :  My  Lords, 
in  rising  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  it  is  my  duty,  as  it  is  my  desire,  to 
give  your  Lordships  the  requisite  informa- 
tion respecting  the  recent  construction  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  to  indi- 
cate, though  very  briefly,  the  principles  and 
general  policy  upon  which  we  propose  to 
act.  My  Lords,  I  believe  it  has  been  the 
usual  course  for  men  who  have  been  placed 
in  the  situation  in  which  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  stand,  to  profess  the  diffidence 
and  reluctance  with  which  they  have  under- 
taken the  task  imposed  upon  them.  I 
doubt  not  they  have  done  so  with  perfect 
truthfulness,  and  sincerity;  but  if  that 
has  been  the  case  with  others,  your  Lord- 
ships may  easily  imagine  how  much  more 
largely  I  participate  in  those  feelings. 
Your  Lordships  must  be  aware  that  I  have 
taken  little  part  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
House,  except  upon  such  occasions  as  were 
necessarily  connected  with  the  departments 
in  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  hold 


office;  and  your  Lordships  may  readily  - 
believe  that  my  tastes,  habits,  and  pursuits, 
have  lain  in  another  way.  Arrived,  too, 
at  the  very  verge  of  that  period  which  has 
been  assigned  to  human  life,  it  may  well 
bo  supposed  that  other  thoughts  and 
other  aspirations  might  have  more  pro- 
perly been  my  choice.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  obey  the 
commands  of  my  Sovereign.  My  Lords, 
before  describing  the  proceedings  which 
have  recently  taken  place,  I  wish  to  advert 
to  a  circumstance  which  I  understand  oc- 
curred a  few  days  back  in  this  House; 
when  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  at  a  time  and  upon  an  occasion  not 
altogether  usual,  accused  me  and  those 
who  acted  with  me  of  having  entered  into 
a  species  of  combination  or  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  his  Government.  My  Lords,  I 
believe  the  accusation  was  answered  at  the 
time  by  my  noble  Friend,  the  noble  Duke 
near  mo  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle).  Never- 
theless, I  wish  to  add  that  my  share  in 
such  a  conspiracy  was  not  for  the  purpose 
of  ejecting  the  noble  Earl  from  office,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  in  office. 
When  it  appeared,  from  the  ambiguous  and 
uncertain  nature  of  an  important  paragraph 
in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  that  it  was  in- 
dispensably necessary  that  some  Resolu- 
tion should  be  moved,  or  some  declaration 
made,  of  the  advantages  of  free  trade,  my 
only  anxiety  was  that  the  terms  of  that 
Resolution  should  be  such  as  the  noble 
Lords  opposite  and  their  Colleagues  might 
adopt  consistently  with  their  own  declara- 
tions, and  without  doing  violence  to  their 
own  feelings.  Those  terms  were  framed  > 
and  adopted;  and,  singularly  enough,  they 
had  the  effect  intended  by  those  who  pre- 
pared them — namely,  that  of  enabling  the 
noble  Lords  to  continue  to  hold  the  offices 
which  they  then  held;  and,  by  the  assist- 
ance and  the  votes  of  the  very  conspirators 
themselves,  they  were  so  enabled  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  those  offices.  My  Lords,  if 
any  further  evidence  is  required  of  the 
nature  of  that  conspiracy,  1  may  state 
that,  precisely  at  that  time,  I  had  myself 
taken  measures  to  engage  a  residence  at 
Nice,  with  the  firm  determination  of  pas- 
sing a  few  winter  .months  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  So  much 
for  the  conspiracy.  My  Lords,  upon 
Saturday  week,  after  the  division  of 
the  previous  Thursday  night,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  Budget, 
and  the  resignation  of  the  noble  Earl  and 
his  Colieagaesy  I  received  a  message  from 
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the  Queen  desiring  my  attendance  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  informing  me  at  the 
tame  time  that  Her  Majesty  had  heen 
pleased  to  summon  my  noble  Friend  the 
noble  Marquess  near  me  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne)  to  attend  at  the  same  time  and 
place.  Upon  commnnication  with  the  noble 
Marquess  I  found  that,  in  consequence  of 
indisposition,  he  was  unable  at  that  time 
to  leate  his  house.  I  therefore  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  wait  Her  Majesty's 
further  commands.  I  received  them  upon 
the  following  day ;  and,  my  Lords,  I  con- 
fess it  appeared  to  me  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  it  was  possible  for  men  whose 
political  differences  the  course  of  events 
and  recent  legialation  had  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  ei^ced  or  removed,  and  whose 
personal  respect  and  friendship  had  never 
been  interrupted^— I  say  I  thought  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  it  was  possible  for 
those  persons  to  act  together  in  the  public 
service.  I  thought  that  probably  the  time 
had  come  when  this  country  was  tired  of 
distinctions  without  differences,  and  which 
had  no  real  effect  upon  the  principles  of 
the  policy  to  be  carried  out.  My  Lords, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  if  my  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Lord 
John  Rnssell)  should  entertain  the  same 
views  and  the  same  opinions,  I  might  at* 
tempt  to  undertake  the  task  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  me,  but  which,  without  his 
aid,  I  should  have  attempted  in  vain.  I  have 
neither  the  youth,  strength,  or  ability,  re- 
quisite for  the  purpose.  But  the  day  before 
I  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  having  had 
an  interview  with  my  noble  Friend,  I  as*- 
ccrtained  that  his  sentiments  were  entirely 
in  conformity  with  my  own ;  and  I  there- 
fore had  no  difficulty  in  assuring  Her  Ma- 
jesty that  I  would  endeavour  to  comply 
with  the  command  which  She  was  pleased 
to  lay  upon  me.  My  Lords,  upon  my  re* 
turn  fW)m  the  Isle  of  Wight,  I  lost  no 
time  in  endeavouring  to  fulfil  the  injunc- 
tions of  Her  Majesty;  I  do  not  say  that 
that  was  attended  with  no  difficulty ;  but 
this  I  will  say,  that  I  found  in  every  quar- 
ter the  greatest  desire  to  lay  aside  all  per- 
sonal views  and  objects,  and  cordially  to 
unite  as  far  as  possible  in  the  promotion  of 
that  policy  which  we  believe  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  My 
Lords,  I  have  succeeded  in  preparing 
a  list  for  Her  Majesty *8  approval,  which 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  the 
approbation  of  the  Queen,  and  which  now 
stands  for  the  judgment  of  the  country. 
The  noble  Earl  stated,  I  believe,  that 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen 


he  thought  I  might  have  done  this  in 
twenty-four  hours.  I  have  taken  a  week; 
and  I  can  assure  him  that  I  have  found 
that  period  not  at  all  too  much.  My  Lords, 
in  proceeding  now  very  briefly  to  touch  upon 
different  political  points  connected  with  the 
objects  and  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
istere,  I  need  not  detain  your  Lordsfaipe  at 
any  length  upon  our  relation  with  foreign 
Powers.  The  truth  is,  my  Lords,  that  for 
the  last  thirty  years  the  principles  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  hare  never 
vari^.  There  may  have  been  differences 
in  the  execution,  according  to  the  different 
hands  intrusted  with  the  direction  of  that 
policy ;  but  the  foundation  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  has,  I  repeat,  for  the 
last  thirty  years  been  the  same.  It  has 
been  marked  by  a  respect  due  to  all  inde- 
pendent States,  a  desire  to  abstain  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  countries,  an  assertion  of  our  own 
honour  and  interests,  and,  above  all,  an 
earnest  desire  to  secure  the  general  peace 
of  Europe  by  all  such  means  as  were  prac- 
ticable and  at  our  disposal.  I  do  not  say 
that  differences  may  not  have  existed,  or 
that  sympathies  may  not  have  been  excited 
on  behalf  of  certain  States  in  their  endea- 
vours to  promote  constitutional  reforms  and 
to  obtain  constitutional  government;  but 
the  principle  of  our  policy  has  always  been 
to  respect  the  independence,  the  entire  in- 
dependence, of  other  States,  great  or 
small,  and  not  to  interfere  in  their  internal 
concerns.  That  will  continue  to  be  the 
case ;  and  I  trust  that  we  shall  still  retain 
the  friendship  and  good  will  of  all  foreign 
countries,  whatever  the  nature  of  their  go- 
vernment or  constitution.  If  ever  it  should 
be  the  fate  of  this  country  to  be  called 
upon  to  interfere  in  any  matter  foreign  to 
ourselves,  my  earnest  desire,  ny  great 
hope  is,  that  we  shall  never  be  called  upon  to 
act  except  to  exercise  the  blessed  office  of 
the  peacemaker.  But,  my  Lords,  earnestly 
as  I  desire  to  see  the  continuance  of  peace, 
and  anxiously  as  I  wish  to  promote  it,  at 
the  same  time  I  am  by  no  means  disposed 
to  relax  in  those  defensive  preparations 
which  have  been  undertaken  recently,  and 
which,  perhaps,  have  been  too  long  neg- 
lected; not  that  these  preparations  indicate 
any  expectation  of  hostile  proceedings  from 
others — on  the  contrary,  they  are  adopted 
in  the  interest  of  peace  itself;  and,  ae 
those  preparations  are  essentially  defen- 
sive, they  ought  not  and  cannot  give  um- 
brage to  any  Power  whatsoever.  But,  ray 
Lends,  the  great  object  of  Her  Majesty's 
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present  Government,    the    great  eharac- 
teristic  of  that  Government,  and  the  mis- 
Bion    with  which  they   are  peculiarly  en- 
trusted, ia  the  maintenance  and  the  pru- 
dent ei[tension  of  free  trade,  and  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  system  established  by 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.      My  Lords,  I 
am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  respective  merits  of  direct  or  indirect 
taxation;    it  is  obvious  that  in  a  revenue 
such  as  ours  the  union  of  both  is  indis- 
pensable, and  it  is  to  the  just  distribution 
and  application  of  that  principle  that  we 
look  for  the  prosperity  of  the  country.     In 
our  financial  system,  my  Lords,  a  difficulty 
— a  crisis,  I  would  almost  say — will  neces- 
sarily arise,  by  the  early  cessation  of  a  very 
large  branch  of  the  revenue.     That  must 
necessarily  be  supplied ;  and  doubtless  it 
will  tax  the  ingenuity  and  ability  of  all 
those  who  are  concerned  in  this  undertak- 
ing to  accomplish  that  great  work  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity. 
Hy  Lords,  another  matter  to  which  I  may 
refer,  in  which  the  country  is  deeply  inter- 
ested, and  upon  which  a  general  expecta- 
tion exists,  is  the  extension  of  national 
education.      This  has  become  a  want — a 
want  which  the  country  strongly  desires 
to  see  supplied,  and  which  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  all  who  have  undertaken 
the  direction  of  public  affairs.     I  am  old 
enough  to  remember  the  introduction  into 
this  country  of  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  I  well  remember  the 
apprehensions  it  excited,  and  the  opposi- 
tion it  encountered ;  but  by  degrees  these 
have  ceased,  and  the  only  difference  among 
us  now  is,  not  whether  or  no  education 
shall  be  general  and  universal,  but  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  that  end  can  best  be 
effected.     I  admit  that  the  subject  is  full 
of  difficulty,  and  attended  with  very  grave 
considerations.    It  is  undoubtedly  my  great 
desire,  recognising  as  I  do  the  vital  impor* 
tance  of  the  religious  element  in  all  educa- 
tion, to  see  the  due  influence  of  the  Church 
exercised  in  matters  of  this  kind,  consist- 
ently with  that  perfect  right  and  freedom 
which  all  men  are  entitled  to  expect  in 
such  matters  in  this  country,  and  which  it 
has  long  been  our  pride  to  acknowledge. 
My  Lords,  another  wont,  and  which  I  may 
say  the  people  have  now  demanded,  has 
been  the  progress  of  those  law  reforms 
which,  introduced  by  the  late  Government, 
were  taken  up  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
now  on  the  woolsack  (Lord  St.  Leonards), 
and  prosecuted  with  so  much  vigour,  ability, 
and  success  in  his  hands.   This  ii  a  matter 


that  must  still  be  pursued,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  one  that  will  meet  with  the  concur- 
rence of  your  Lordships,  and  finally  will 
give  that  satisfaction  to  the  public  which 
they  have  a  right  to  receive.     It  is  an  ob- 
ject which  we  have  all  had  in  view,  but 
which  until  this  timQ  we  have  not  been 
able  to  accomplish.    My  Lords,  by  the  ex- 
tension of  education,  and  by  the  progress 
of  law  reform,  I  trust  the  social  condition 
of  this  country  will  be  materially  improved; 
and  that  by  the  progress  which  it  will  be 
our  endeavour  to  make  in  all  that  concerns 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  country — 
by  cautious  and  steady  progress — we  hope 
that    both  the  intellectual  and  material 
condition  of  the  people  will  be  improved. 
My  Lords,  these  reforms  will  not  exclude 
amendments  of  our  representative  system 
— not  rashly  or  hastily  undertaken,  but  by 
safe,  well-considered  measures.     It  can,  I 
think,  hardly  be  denied  by  any  man  that 
some  amendment  of  this  system  is  required, 
and  unquestionably  the  events  of  the  last 
election  have  not  been  such  as  to  render 
any  man  more  enamoured  of  the  system 
which  at  present  exits.      My  Lords,  the 
noble  Earl  referred,  as  I  understand,  to 
the  existence  of  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, and  expressed  some  surprise  and 
curiosity  to  learn  how  I  should  be  able 
to  carry  on  the  service  of  the  Crown  sur- 
rounded by  those  persons  with  whom  I  was 
likely  to  be  associated.     My  Lords,  I  de- 
clare to  the  noble  Earl  that  in  my  opinion 
no  Government  in  this  country  is  now  pos- 
sible except  a  Conservative  Government; 
and  to  that  I   add  another  declaration, 
which  I  take  to  be  as  indubitably  true, 
that   no   Government  in   this  country  is 
now  possible  except  a  Liberal  Government. 
The  truth  is  that  these  terms  have  no 
definite  meaning.      I  never  should  have 
thought  of  approaching  my  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Lord 
John  Russell),  unless  I  had  thought  he 
was  Conservative;  and  I  am  sure  he  never 
would  have  associated  himself  with  me  un- 
less he  had  thought  that  I  was  Liberal. 
My  Lords,   these  terms  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  keep  up  for  the  sake  of  party 
elections ;  but  the  country  is  sick  of  these 
distinctions,  which  have  no  real  meaning, 
and  which  prevent  men  from  acting  toge- 
ther who  are  able  to  perform  good  service 
to  the  Crown  and  to  the  country.     I  trust, 
therefore,  that  in  the  just  acceptation  of 
the  word,  whatever  the  measures  proposed 
by  the  present  Government  may  be,  they 
will  be  Conservative  measnrea  at  well  as 
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Liberal,  for  I  consider  both  qualities  to 
be  essentially  necessary.  My  Lords,  the 
noble  Earl  also  referred  to  the  necessity  of 
resisting  the  encroachment  of  democracy.  I 
am  quite  ready  to  unite  with  him  in  resist- 
ing the  encroachment  of  democracy,  or  any 
other  encroachment  of  an  illegal  character; 
bat  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  where  these  en- 
croachments exist.  I  look  in  vain  for  any 
such  indications  at  the  present  moment. 
I  should  say,  on  the  contrary,  I  never 
recollect  this  country  more  tranquil,  more 
contented,  less  abounding  in  subjects  of 
danger  and  alarm,  than  at  the  present 
moment;  and  this  prosperity,  contentment, 
and  happiness  1  believe  to  be  mainly  ow- 
ing to  the  system  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
established,  and  which  it  is  our  business  to 
uphold  and  to  extend.  No  doubt,  specu- 
lative men  have  at  all  times  in  this  coun- 
try, in  their  closets,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  democratic  form  of  government  may 
be  preferable  to  a  monarchical ;  but  these 
are  not  men  who  subvert  States,  and  are 
therefore  not  dangerous  in  a  state  of  society 
like  ours.  That  there  must  always  be  men 
reckless,  violent,  and  unprincipled,  ready 
for  any  excess  and  outrage,  is  but  too  true; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  less  reason 
to  entertain  such  apprehensions  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  than  I  ever  recoUent  in  the 
course  of  my  life.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  people  of  this  country ;  and  I  do  be- 
lieve the  imputation,  and  even  the  existence 
of  alarm  at  this  moment,  is  almost  a  libel 
on  the  people.  My  Lords,  1  regret  to  have 
been  informed  that  the  noble  Earl  spoke  in 
a  tone  which  indicated  hostility  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  I  regret  it  deeply, 
because  1  well  know  the  vast  powers  of 
the  noble  Earl.  I  am  well  aware  of  all 
that  he  is  able  to  do ;  but  I  believe  that 
we  have  a  good  cause,  and  1  trust,  if  it 
can  only  be  made  manifest  that  we  are 
sincerely  animated  by  a  real  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  we  shall  have  the  support  of  the 
country,  as  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  the 
approbation  of  our  own  consciences.  My 
Lords,  I  beg  to  move  that  this  House  at 
its  rising  do  adjourn  until  Thuraday,  the 
10th  of  February. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  My  Lords,  so 
much  do  1  concur  in  what  the  noble  Earl 
has  stated,  and  so  little  is  there  in  the 
programme  of  his  Government,  so  far  as 
he  has  explained  it  to-night,  with  which  I, 
for  one,  feel  1  have  any  cause  to  complain; 
that  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  me  to  say  a  single  word, 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen 


had  not  the  noble  Earl  alluded  to  me  per- 
sonally in  a  manner  which  renders  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  remain  silent.  I  would 
not  have  risen  at  all  on  this  occasion  if 
the  noble  Earl  had  not  referred  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  occurred  the  other  even- 
ing in  a  manner  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  me  to  abstain  from  some  remark,  and 
in  a  manner,  also,  which  convinces  me 
that  on  this  point  the  noble  Earl  must 
have  been  greatly  misinformed.  The  no- 
ble Earl  has  spoken  of  the  "  hostility  to 
the  present  Government"  which  I  indi- 
cated on  that  occasion.  I  can  assure  the 
noble  Earl  that  any  one  who  has  led  him 
to  believe  that  1  expressed  "  hostility " 
towards  his  Government  has  greatly  mis- 
informed him.  I  said,  on  the  contrary — 
what  I  am  sure  your  Lordships  will  for- 
give me  for  repeating,  and  though  1  am 
sure  the  noble  Earl  will  believe  that  I 
could  have  said  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  high  respect  1  have  ever  entertained 
for  his  many  estimable  qualities — I  stated 
that  at  that  moment  1  was  anxious  to  for- 
bear from  a  single  expression,  in  comment- 
ing on  that  which  had  taken  place,  which 
could  in  the  slightest  degree  raise  a  con- 
troversy, or  prejudge  what  was  at  issue; 
and  I  promised  the  noble  Earl — and  I 
trust  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  with 
my  respect  for  him  in  so  qualifying  that 
promise — that  if  his  policy  should  be  based 
upon  those  principles  which  1  believed  he 
held  in  common  with  myself — although 
from  the  associations  with  which  he  was 
surrounding  himself,  I  necessarily  had 
some  doubts — ^he  might  rely  upon  receiv- 
ing from  me,  and  from  my  friends,  if  not 
a  cordial  at  all  events  a  sincere  and  a  con- 
scientious support :  that  he  should  meet 
from  us  more  forbearance  than  had  been 
exhibited  to  us;  and  that  he  might  rely  on 
not  being  met,  on  our  part,  by  any  fac- 
tious opposition  or  unprincipled  combina- 
tion. These  were  the  sentiments  which  I 
expressed  on  that  occasion,  and  these  are 
the  sentiments  which  1  am  happy  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  repeating.  1  felt,  and 
1  feel,  no  hostility  to  the  noble  Earl  per- 
sonally— 1  am  sure  that  he  himself  would 
never  suspect  me  of  it;  and  on  public 
grounds  I  did  not  feel,  and  do  not  feel, 
what  can  be  called  hostility  to  his  Admin- 
istration; 1  shall  be  rejoiced  to  find  him 
enabled  to  conduct  the  Government  on 
principles  such  as  will  permit  me  to  give 
him  my  support.  The  noble  Earl  has  also 
used — not  once  or  twice,  but  &ye  or  six 
times-— the  term,  as  proceeding  from  me. 
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of  "conspiracy,"  representing  that  I  had 
alleged  that  a  "conspiracy"  had  been  en- 
tered into  against  the  late  Government. 
My  Lords,  no  such  expression  fell  from 
my  lips;  to  the  hest  of  my  judgment,  to 
my  belief  and  conviction,  I  used  no  such 
phrase.  What  I  stated  then  I  hope  yonr 
Lordships  will  not  think  I  am  really  was- 
ting your  time  if  I  state  again  in  his  pre- 
sence— ^because  I  am  convinced,  notwith- 
standing some  denials  with  which  my 
statements  have  been  met,  that  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  my  statement  then  went  I 
stated  facts,  and  not,  as  they  have  been 
represented  to  be,  mere  matters  of  fiction 
and  surmise.  I  said  that  I  felt  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  me  on  that  occasion  to  state 
and  to  prove  to  your  Lordships  that  I  did 
not  lightly  and  without  cause  throw  up  the 
heavy  responsibility  which  had  devolved  on 
me  in  consequence  of  my  acceptance  of 
office;  for  my  belief  was  that  as  great  a 
responsibility  attached  to  the  lightly  sur- 
rendering office  as  could  possibly  attach  to 
the  lightly  accepting  it;  and  I  stated  that, 
if  we  had  been  defeated  on  any  casual  or 
fortuitous  question,  or  upon  any  matter  of 
minor  importance,  I  should  not  have  con- 
sidered myself  justified  in  resigning  office, 
however  much  I  might  have  felt  that  a 
Government  under  such  circumstances 
would  to  a  certain  extent  be  disabled  from 
performing  its  duty  in  the  manner  which 
would  be  desirable.  I  stated  what  was 
the  position  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  close  of  the  last  general  election;  and 
I  showed  that  the  position  of  that  House 
was  such,  that  although  Her  Majesty's 
late  Government  had  the  confidence  of  by 
far  the  largest  party  in  it,  exceeding  nu- 
merically every  other  separate  party,  yet 
that,  not  possessing  the  confidence  of  a 
full  moiety  of  the  House,  it  was  neces- 
sarily in  the  power  of  all  the  other  parties, 
by  combining  on  a  vote,  to  put  the  Go- 
vernment at  any  time  in  a  minority,  which 
would  render  ihe  resignation  of  the  Go- 
vernment desirable,  if  not  imperative;  and 
I  went  on  to  state — and  I  am  sorry  that 
I  should  have  to  repeat  this — that  from 
the  period  of  the  general  election  down  to 
this  time,  I  had  seen  indications  of  a  con- 
cert among  different  parties  in  opposition  to 
the  Government,  such  as  I  could  not  avoid 
seeing  was  a  determination  on  their  part 
to  produce  such  a  result.  After  what  has 
been  said  by  the  noble  Earl  this  evening,  I, 
of  course,  acquit  him  of  having  been  ac- 
tuated by  that  motive,  which  I  attributed 
generally  to  that  concert  of  parties.  But 
VOL.  CXXIII.    [third  series.] 


I  ara  sure  the  noble  Earl  will  forgive  me, 
and  that  your  Lordships  will  not  think  1 
am  needlessly  wasting  your  time,  if  I  ven- 
ture to  point  out  the  grounds  on  which  I 
formed  that  opinion — with  which  I  did  not 
trouble  your  Lordships  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, and  which  I  would  not  state  now  had 
not  the  noble  Earl  thought  fit  to  refer  so 
broadly  to  what  passed.  Shortly  before 
the  general  election,  when  it  was  known 
that  a  general  election  was  immediately 
impending,  various  addresses  were  of 
course  issued  to  various  constituencies  by 
Gentlemen  representing  all  those  varieties 
of  opinion,  between  which  I  cannot  concur 
with  the  noble  Earl  in  thinking  there  was 
.a  distinction  without  a  difference;  and 
among  others  a  right  hon.  Baronet,  with 
whom  for  some  years  1  had  the  pleasure 
and  the  honour  of  living  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  intimacy  and  friendship — a  right 
hon.  Baronet,  who  had  formerly,  in  his 
early  youth,  been  the  representative  of  the 
very  radical  constituency  of  Carlisle,  and 
having  subsequently  represented  various 
places,  and  been  connected  with  distinct 
constituencies  in  the  intervals,  returned  at 
last  to  his  former  constituents  at  Carlisle, 
confessed  the  political  infidelities  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty — deviating  at  one  time 
into  Whiggism,  and  at  another  into  Con- 
servatism—  acknowledged  the  errors  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty — and  said  that 
he  returned  to  the  bosom  of  his  old  con- 
stituency as  to  the  old  love  of  his  Radical 
days.  I  think  that  the  noble  Earl  will  ad- 
mit that  between  that  right  hon.  Baronet 
and  us  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion, 
not  without  a  very  great  and  very  broad 
distinction.  In  addressing  his  constituents, 
referring  to  a  charge  at  that  time  made 
against  Her  Majesty's  late  Government, 
that  they  were  a  Government  without  prin- 
ciples, and  that  the  language  used  by  their 
supporters  at  different  places  was  very  dis- 
cordant and  irreconcileable,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  said  that  he  would  place  the  issue 
the  country  was  caUed  on  to  decide  on  one 
single  and  simple  ground.  Confidence,  he 
said,  had  been  claimed  for  the  Government 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby;  and  he  would  place 
the  issue  on  a  footing  equally  clear — 
namely,  that  of  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  That  was 
the  question  on  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet invited  all  classes  of  persons  to  join 
issue,  and  that  was  the  single  principle 
which  that  right  Baronet  avowed  would 
govern  his  conduct.  He  stated  that  for 
thirty-four  years  his  life  beep^before  the 
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pnblie^^he  stated  what  he  was :  an  ardent 
reformer,  a  free-trader,  a  friend  to  the 
Church,  and  other  things  which  I  don't 
remember;  but  I  do  remember  that  he 
fioished  by  sayiDg — ^this  he  confessed  to — 
that  he  was  a  decided  opponent  to  Lord 
Derby's  Government.  I  hope,  therefore, 
I  am  not  wronging  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
— after  this,  his  own,  declaration — still 
belonging,  as  I  understood  him  to  say,  to 
the  ConserratiTe  ranks,  and  communicat- 
ing, as  I  know,  with  Gentlemen  profess- 
ing Conservative  opinions — ^when  agree- 
ment with  other  sections  of  the  House  was 
necessary  to  place  the  Government  in  a 
minority — I  hope  I  am  not  assuming  too 
much  when  I  say  I  could  not  reckon  largely 
on  the  friendship  or  forbearance  of  that 
right  hon.  Baronet.  We  have  heard  the 
whole  course  of  proceeding  which  took 
place  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session 
•—and  it  is  not  from  the  gossip  of  clubs, 
which  I  do  not  frequent,  and  it  is  not  from 
the  tittle-tattle  of  private  conversation, 
which  I  will  not  repeat,  but  from  the  de- 
clarations and  statements  made  in  his  place 
in  Parliament  by  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself,  that  I  inferred,  and  that  I  do 
infer,  not  a  conspiracy,  but  a  concert  be- 
tween different  persons  and  parties  for  the 
purpose,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ses- 
sion, of  placing  the  late  Government  in  a 
minority.  That  is  the  whole  extent  of  the 
statement  I  made  on  a  former  occasion — 
that  from  the  commencement  of  the  Ses- 
sion I  saw  that  different  parties,  including 
among  them  Gentlemen  of  "  Conservative" 
opinions,  as  they  professed,  were  concert- 
ing together  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
late  Government  in  a  minority.  The  noble 
Earl  says  that*  there  was  no  such  concert, 
and  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  there 
was  no  4pch  object;  and  I  believe  all  that 
the  noble  Earl  states  with  regard  to  him- 
self. But  the  facts  as  to  others  are  plain. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  to  whom  I  have 
been  referring  states  that  he  arrived  in 
town  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening  previous 
to  the  delivery  of  the  Queen's  Speech;  and 
that  he  immediately  called  on  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  with  whom,  he 
said,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  having  unre- 
served and  friendly  communications  on  po- 
litical matters.  I  do  not  mean,  in  quotiuff 
this,  to  identify  the  noble  Earl  with  au 
the  political  views  and  opinions  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet;  least  of  all  do  I  desire 
to  identify  the  noble  Earl  with  the  right 
hon.  Baronet's  declaration  at  CarliBle-«-for 
the  differenees  may  suggest  to  the  noble 
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Earl  that  there  may  be  some  distinetiona 
in  political  matters  even  between  men  sit- 
ting in  the  same  Cabinet.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet's  statement,  however,  is  that  he 
called  on  the  noble  Earl,  and  consulted 
him  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue  with 
regard  to  that  paragraph  in  the  Quem'a 
Speech  which  referred  to  the  eommercial 
policy  of  the  country.  The  right  hon« 
Baronet,  I  am  bound  to  say,  seems  to 
have  displayed  great  aotivity  on  the  oooa* 
sion;  for,  though  arriving  in  town  late  at 
night,  he  yet  had  an  opportunity,  before 
two  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  of  eom- 
mnnteating  with  ^nd  ascertaining  the  sen- 
timents of  the  noble  Earl  and  his  Friends, 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  and  his  Friends,  his  *'  hon.  Friend,'* 
as  he  called  him,  the  Member  for  Man- 
chester (Mr.  Bright)  and  his  Friends,  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr, 
Yilliers)  and  his  Friends.  With  all  these 
different  persons  and  parties  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  consulted  and  concerted  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued  with  regard  to  an 
amendment  or  no  amendment  on  the  Ad- 
dress to  the  Queen's  Speech,. the  intro- 
duction or  the  non-introduction  of  a  sub- 
stantive Motion,  recording  the  opinion  of 
Parliament  in  favour  of  free  tiade.  It 
was,  it  appears,  finally  agreed  that  there 
should  be  no  amendment  oo  the  Address; 
and  the  hon.  Members  for  the  West  Rid- 
ing and  Manchester,  and  the  followers  of 
those  Gentlemen,  although  they  would 
have  preferred  an  amendment,  yielded  to 
the  objections  of  those  with  whom  for  the 
time  they  were  co-operating,  and  abstained 
from  bringing  forward  any  amendment, 
lest,  if  urged  on  them,  we  are  told,  discord 
and  division  might  be  thrown  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Opposition.  The  Speech 
from  the  Throne  was  delivered;  and  there 
was  a  paragraph  in  that  Speech,  touching 
on  the  national  commercial  policy,  which 
the  noble  Earl  has  told  ns  was  in  itself 
ambiguous.  I  do  not  agree  in  that  inter- 
pretation; but  I  think  the  noble  Earl  will 
admit  that  if  there  was  any  ambignitv  in 
that  paragraph,  the  declaration  which  I 
made  in  this,  and  the  declaration  which 
was  made  in  the  other  House  of  Parita- 
ment  by  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, should  have  removed  and  did  remove 
any  possible  doubt  as  to  the  intentions,  in 
this  direction,  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. That  explanation,  however,  was 
not  waited  for  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
for  after  the  Mover  and  Seconder  had 
made  their  remarks  in  urging  the  Address 
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in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  tbe  Throne, 
we  have  it  on  the  declaration  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  that  Mr.  Yilliers — I  may 
mention  him  by  name,  as  he  is  not  a 
Member  of  this  House — stepped  across  to 
him  and  asked  his  advice  and  his  counsel 
whether  he  should  or  should  not  give  no- 
tice  of  a  substantive  Motion  on  the  subject 
of  free  trade;  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
gave  the  advice — which  was,  that  Mr. 
Yilliera  should  bring  forward  a  substantive 
Motion;  and,  in  consequence*  the  requi- 
site notice  was  immediately  given  by  Mr. 
Yilliers.    The  notice  was  given  in  very 
ffeneral  terms;  and  it  was  not  until  late  in 
the  following   week-«>not,    indeed,    until 
within  three  or  four  days  of  the  day  fixed 
for  debating  the  Motion — that  the  precise 
terms  of  the  Motion  were  put  on  record. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Yilliera  being  the  person 
who  gave  notice  of  that  Motion,  if  there 
was  no  concert  with   other  parties,  Mr, 
Yilliers  was  the   person  by  whom  that 
Motion  was  framed,  and  framed,  of  course, 
acting  on  his  own  principles  and  his  own 
views,  without  consulting  others,  and  least 
of  all  with  any  of  the  Conservative  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.     But  no; 
the  Motion  was  not  prepared  by  Mr,  Yil- 
liers, but  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Carlisle,  who  tells  us  that  he 
took  great  pains  in  framing  it,  that  he  con« 
■idered  himself  responsible  for  it,  and  that 
he  took  particular  pains  in  respect  of  its  lan< 
guage.    Having  framed  that  Motion,  what 
was  the  next  step  of  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net ?    To  consult  as  to  the  language  of 
the  Motion  with  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  London;  and  having 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  noble  Lord  to 
what  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  himself 
drawn  up,  with  the  adoption  of  one  amend- 
ment, which  neither  added  to  nor  took  away 
from  the  strength  of  the  original  Resolution, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  next  proceeded  to  the 
Conservative  section  of  his  friends  in  the 
House  of  Commons^— those  who  had  been 
his  Colleagues  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Go- 
vernment— to  oonsult  with  them  how  far 
they  would  concur  in  the  terms  proposed 
by  himaelf  and  adopted  by  the  nonle  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  Loj^don.  Hav- 
ing expUined  that  he  had  gone  to  these 
different  parties,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
stopped  short  in  his  revelations;  and  he 
has  not  told  the  House  of  Commons  what 
was  the  oause — on  what  ground  it  was — 
that,  having  taken  these  great  pains  in 
shaping  his  Resolution,  and  having  obtain- 
ed the  concurrence  of  the  noble  Lord  the 


Member  for  tho  Citv  of  London  on  one 
side,  and  of  the  Colleaeues  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  on  the  other  side,  that  Resolution  was 
not  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  why  another  Resolution  was  substituted 
for  it.  I  am  here  speaking  of  facts.  At 
what  time  the  alteration  was  made  I  know 
not;  but  that  when  a  communication  was 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  the 
Gentleman  in  whose  hands  the  Motion  had 
been  originally  placed,  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  the  friends  of  that 
Gentleman  insisted  on  the  insertion  of  cer- 
tain words  which,  in  their  judgment — and 
they  were  quite  right — ^rendered  it  per- 
fectly impossible  for  the  Government  to 
accede  to  the  Motion.  But  these  words 
were  so  inserted,  and  to  those  new  words 
the  consent  was  given  of  the  other  parties 
with  whom  the  right  bon«  Baronet  was  in 
this  matter  acting.  I^ow  I  have  said 
nothing  of  *•  conspiracy" — I  may  have 
used  the  word  "  combination;*'  but  I  know 
not  what  is  the  meaning  of  words  or  terms 
if  the  negotiations  I  have  detailed,  and 
which  I  have  detailed  on  the  authority  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  himself,  did  not 
mean  and  imply  a  concert  hostile  to  the 
Government,  between  three  totally  different 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  one  of 
those  parties  professing  Conservative  opin- 
ions, and,  by  the  mouth  of  the  noble  Earl, 
declaring  that  they  had  no  differences  of 
opinion  with  Her  Majest^r's  late  Govem- 
menty  except  on  one  point.  The  noble 
Earl  says  toe  terms  of  the  Resolution  in 

Siestion  were  studiously  framed  by  its  au- 
ors,  not  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing 
—far  from  it — not  for  the  purpose  of  eject- 
ing, and  not  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  Govemment-^but 
for  the  puri>08e  of  framine  such  words,  as, 
while  asserting  the  principles  of  the  framers, 
might,  at  the  same  time,  obtain  the  con- 
currence of  the  late  Government.  My 
Lords,  I  give  the  noble  Earl  implicit 
credit  for  ^e  sincerity  of  his  declaration; 
but  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  if  it  were 
only  the  object  of  those  Gentlemen  to  ob- 
tain the  recognition  of  a  principle  in  such 
a  manner  and  in  such  terms  as  the  late  Go- 
vernment would  consent  to,  it  is  singuhir 
that  before  giving  notice  of  the  Motion,  the 
only  party  whom  those  Gentlemen  did  not 
consult  were  the  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment themselves — that  every  other  party 
except  the  Government  were  consulted  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  Motion,  which  it  ap- 
pears was  to  be  proposed,  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Qih 
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yernment.  1  do  not  say  that  to  conceal 
as  long  as  possible  the  terms  of  such  a 
Motion   from    the   Government    was    not 

rod  policy  in  an  united  Opposition;  but 
do  say,  that  to  bring  forward  a  Motion 
professing  to  avow  a  principle  which  the 
Government  had  acknowledged  its  readi- 
ness to  recognise,  to  abstain  from  com- 
municating the  terms  of  that  Resolution 
to  the  Government,  and  then  to  say  that 
their  only  object  was  to  obtain  the  assent 
of  the  Government  to  their  proposition, 
was  a  course  inconsistent  with  friendly 
profession^;  was  not  consistent  with  any 
concert  with  the  Government;  but  was 
consistent,  and  could  be  consistent  only, 
with  a  concert  between  all  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
purpose  of  embarrassing  the  Government. 
But,  again,  why  was  it,  I  ask,  if  these 
Gentlemen  were  themselves  satisfied  with 
the  words  in  which  their  Resolution  was 
framed,  and  if  their  only  object  was  what 
they  professed,  that  they  subsequently  con- 
sented to  alter  the  terms  and  to  give  up 
their  Resolution  altogether,  in  fact,  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  another  Resolution 
framed  by  an  extreme  party  in  the  House 
— and  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
rendering  it  impossible  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  accede  to  it  ?  The  noble  Duke 
opposite  (the  Duke  of  Newcastle),  contra- 
dicted me  the  other  night  as  to  the  facts  I 
was  alleging;  but  he  will  not,  1  think, 
deny,  that  although  the  party  with  whom 
he  was  then  acting,  and  with  whom  he  is 
acting,  had  consented  to  the  Resolution 
as  framed  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and 
nearly  identical  with  that  which  the  Go- 
vernment finally  accepted;  yet  that  this 
Resolution  in  the  first  instance  was  not 
lut  forward  by  them  at  all,  and  that  they 
lad  come  to  a  decision,  and  made  that  de- 
cision pretty  publicly  known,  that  if  only 
two  Resolutions  were  to  be  divided  on, 
the  one  being  that  of  Mr.  Yilliers,  and 
the  other  the  Amendment  of  the  late  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  give  their  support  and  their  votes 
for  the  Motion  and  against  the  Amend- 
ment. These  are  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
I  find  it;  and,  indeed,  the  noble  Duke  him- 
self will  not  pretend  that  he  entered  the 
walls  of  Parliament  during  the  present 
Session  with  any  friendly  feelings  towards 
the  Government  —  he  will  not  pretend 
that  he  was  not  looking  forward  to  an 
early  opportunity  of  putting  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  minority — he  will  not  pretend 
that  ho  did  not  publicly  express — not  in 
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his  place  in  Parliament,  but  in  a  manner 
amounting  to  publicity — I  mean  that  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  desire — to  find  an 
early  opportunity  of  ejecting  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that,  before  the  announcement 
of  the  Budget,  he  had  declared  his  strong 
opinion  that  the  Budget  would  afford  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  effecting  his  great 
object.  This  the  noble  Duke  will  not 
deny ;  and  no  one  can  deny  that  there  was 
that  concert  between  different  parties  as 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Resolutions  of  Mr. 
Yilliers,  and  that,  when  it  was  agreed  to 
by  those  different  parties,  it  was  known 
and  foreseen  that  such  a  Resolution  could 
not  have  the  assent  of  the  Government. 
I  have  now,  my  Lords,  stated  those  facts 
which  induced  me  the  other  night  to  de- 
clare that,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  Session,  I  believed  there  was  a  con- 
cert between  different  parties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defeating  the  Government.  I  can 
easily  conceive  that  it  might  have  been 
more  convenient  to  some  parties  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  not  been  quite 
so  ready  to  confess  defeat,  and  if  they  had 
submitted  only  after  repeated  hints,  in 
order  that  their  position  might  have  been 
made  more  discreditable  before  retiring. 
I  can  perfectly  believe  that  it  was  not  the 
wish  of  some  Gentlemen  who  acted  to- 
gether on  the  occasion  I  have  referred  to 
— and  I  am  bound  to  believe  it  was  not 
the  wish  of  the  noble  Earl  himself — that 
the  late  Government,  previous  to  Christ- 
mas, should  be  compelled,  because  they 
were  in  a  minority,  to  resign.  I  will  not 
now  enter  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  Budget  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  noble  Earl  has  adverted,  in 
the  speech  he  has  made  this  evening,  to 
the  necessity  of  considering  the  very  im- 
portant question  which  formed  a  material 
element  in  that  financial  scheme;  and  he 
has  spoken  on  that  subject  in  terms 
which  lead  me  to  hope  and  believe  that 
some  of  his  Colleagues  have  already  recon- 
sidered the  extreme  opinions  which  they 
expressed  in  the  other  House  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Budget,  which  they  then 
stated  they  believed  to  involve  a  viola- 
tion of  faith  with  the  public  creditor,  and 
to  endanger  the  national  honour.  Sin- 
cerely do  I  hope  that  the  noble  Earl  and 
his  Colleagues,  when  they  bring  forward 
their  own  Budget,  may  be  onabl^  to  frame 
the  renewed  income  tax  on  such  a  footing 
of  justice — I  cannot  say  of  absolute  and 
positive  equity  to  all  classes — but  of  jus- 
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tioe  in  its  general  arrangements — that  they 
may  be  enabled  so  to  diminish  the  present 
inequality  as  to  induce  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  consent  to  the  reimposition  of  that 
tax;  for  I  can  assure  the  noble  Earl  that 
no  man  is  more  desirous  than  I  am  to  pre- 
serye  inviolate  the  faith  of  the  country, 
and  to  secure  due  supplies  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  public  service;  and  no  man  can 
be  more  entirely  convinced  than  I  am,  that, 
without  a  renewal  of  the  income  tax,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  neither  the  present 
nor  any  other  Government  can  obtain  the 
requisite  funds  for  conducting  the  public 
service.     I  make  these  remarks  with  a 
very  general  application,  and  speaking  only 
of  the  vague  programme  of  tfie  measures 
of  the  noble  Earl,  so  far  as  he  has  yet  de- 
veloped them.     I  must,  however,  take  oc- 
casion to  protest  against  the    language 
which  the  noble  Earl  has  used,  as  applied 
to  several  of  those  who  are  now  his  Col- 
leagues— ^that  between  them  there  is  only 
a  distinction  without  a  difference — and  that 
there  are  such  immaterial  points  of  differ- 
ence between  all  parties  as  to  make  the 
country  at  last  sick  of  seeing  nominal  se- 
parations between  public  men.     The  noble 
Earl  must  forgive  me  for  saying  that  either 
on  this  or  on  a  former  occasion  he  has  been 
greatly  mistaken — that  he  is  mistaken  in 
respect  to  there  being  no  difference  be- 
tween himself  and  his  Colleagues— or  that 
he  was  mistaken  when  he  stated  that  be- 
tween himself  and  me  there  was  only  a 
difference  with  respect  to  recent  commer- 
cial legislation.     1  will  not  enter  into  a 
consideration  of  the  personnel  of  his  Cabi- 
net; and  1  will  not  discuss  the  mutual  con- 
cessions which  may  have  been  made  of 
private  and  individual  feelings.     In  a  free 
country  I  know  it  is  necessary  for  some  ex- 
treme opinions  to  be  conceded,  and  for 
Gentlemen  acting  together  in  a  political 
party  to  consent  to  such  suppressions  or 
modifications  of  their  own  views  as,  with- 
out a  violation  of  their  principles,  tend 
to  the  harmonious,  safe,   and  successful 
action  of  the  whole  body.     But  when  I 
am  told  that  the  present  Cabinet  com- 
prises   the    names  of  all  the  most  im- 
portant men,  the  heads  of  all  the  principal 
parties  in  this  country,  then,  I  say,  it  seems 
to  me  that  concession  must  have  been  car- 
ried to  a  very  considerable  length — to  a 
degree,  at  which  I  cannot  help  doubting 
whether  the  advantage  gained  by  tempo- 
rary union,  as  Members  of  the  same  Go- 
vernment, may  not  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  creation  of  a  distrust  in  the  public 


mind  as  to  the  principles  on  which  that 
alliance  is  to  be  conducted.  I  must  say  I 
was  astonished  at  the  noble  Earl  when  he 
stated  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  has  substan- 
tially been  the  same.  I  quite  concur  in 
those  views  of  foreign  policy  which  the 
noble  Earl  has  this  evening  developed. 
They  are,  I  believe,  precisely  the  same 
views  which  I  expressed  when  first  speak- 
ing for  the  late  Government  from  the  place 
which  the  noble  Earl  now  occupies,  and 
when  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
the  noble  Earl's  approval.  But  when  I 
look  back  on  the  recent  history — when  I 
consider  the  antecedents  of  the  noble  Earl 
— and  when  I  recollect  the  language  in 
which  the  noble  Earl  commented  on  the 
system — not  on  incidental  episodes,  but  on 
the  system  in  which  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country  was  at  one  time  conducted  by  states- 
men who  are  now  the  Colleagues  of  the 
noble  Earl,  I  must  say  that  we  are  going 
very  far  indeed  if  we  agree  with  the  noble 
Earl  now  that  there  is  only  a  distinction 
without  a  difference  between  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  present  Government,  and  of 
the  Government  against  whom  the  noble 
Earl,  on  the  ground  of  its  erroneous  foreign 
policy,  has  so  often,  so  ably,  and  so  elo- 
quently inveighed.  The  noble  Earl  has 
intimated  to  us  that  he  intends  and  he  de- 
sires to  promote  and  to  develop  the  na- 
tional education;  giving  due  weight  to  the 
authority  and  influence  of  the  religious 
views  of  the  country,  but  at  the  same  time 
basing  the  system  of  national  education 
upon  equality  and  toleration.  The  idea 
is  most  praiseworthy;  it  is  one  in  which  I 
entirely  concur.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  out  the  wish  are  great,  as 
the  noble  Earl  is  evidently  well  aware;  and 
I  only  hope  and  trust  that  the  noble  Earl 
may  be  enabled  to  surmount  those  difficul- 
ties, and  to  place  before  the  country  a  plan 
of  national  education  in  which  all  parties 
may  concur;  and  I  express  this  hope  be- 
cause I  agree  with  the  noble  Earl  that  in 
the  extension  of  education — by  which  I 
mean  education  governed  by  religion,  as  I 
am  sure  the  noble  Earl  means  too^-Iies 
the  best  security  for  the  social  and  political 
safety  and  prosperity  of  the  Empire.  The 
noble  Earl  also  announces  his  desire  to 
proceed  on  a  system  of  administrative  re- 
form; and  upon  that  again  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion,  and  the  noble  Earl 
will  not  anticipate  in  that  respect  any  oppo- 
sition from  roe  or  from  my  friends — at  all 
events,  with  regard  to  the  principles — the 
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detailfl,  of  course,  depending  on  the  ikill 
with   which  the  meMnres  maj  be  con- 
structed.    The  noble  Earl  also  tells  ns  that 
he  intends  to  deal  with  the  laws  affecting 
the  representation  of  the  people.    On  that 
subject  the  noble  Earl  spoke  in  a  tone 
somewhat  oraenlar;  for  he  said  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
must  be  a  Conserratife,  or  be  would  not 
hare  joined  that  noble  Lord  in  a  Qorem* 
ment;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
must  be  a  Liberal,  or  the  noble  Lord  would 
not  hare  joined  him.     Perhaps  he  might 
hare  mentioned  other  Members  of  the  Go* 
remment  on  whom  he  might  hare  depend- 
ed for  even  a  larger  degree  of  liberality 
than  characterised  the  noble  Lord;  but  the 
antithesis  was,  perhaps,  complete :  and  the 
noble   Earl   has  contented  himself  with 
stating  that  his  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  will  be  eonsenratirely  liberal,  and 
Cberally  conservative,  and  that  is  all  the 
intimation  we  have  with  regard  to  his  future 
policy  in  reference  to  the  representation  of 
the  people.    I  confess  that  it  does  not  con- 
vey to  my  mind  any  very  distinct  idea,  and 
I  hardly  think  that  it  can  be  satisfactory 
to  the  country.     The  advantages  to  the 
noble  Eari  are  obvious  from  this  vague- 
ness; for  whatever  his  measure,  he  can  say 
that  he  had  .described  it.    If  it  is  extreme, 
and  people  complain  that  it  goes  too  far, 
the  noble  Earl  will  say,  ''  Well,  did  not  I 
tell  YOU  I  meant  to  be  liberal;"  and  if  other 
parties  say  "Oh,  this  is  nothing  at  all— 
It  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference,"  the 
noble  Earl  can  turn  round  on  them  and 
say,  **  Gentlemen,  I  told  you  at  the  outset 
I  would  be  extremely  Conservative. "    The 
noble  Earl  and  his  Colleagues,  in  fact,  so 
far  as  they  are  pledged  by  his  description 
as  given  this  evening,  can  do  what  they 
like.     They  may  go  the  length  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  in  the  Cabinet,  who  is  fa- 
vourable to  the  consideration  of  the  ballot; 
or  they  may  make  some  paltry  alteration  in 
the  constituencies,  for  which  they  would 
receive  no  thanks,  and  because  it  would  be 
a  useless,  would  be  a  mischievous  change. 
My  Lords,  I  say  the  existing  system  is  not 
perfect ;  it  is  capable  of  amendment  and 
improvement;  but  everything  depends  upon 
whether  the  improvement  be  one  in  prin- 
ciple, on  the  animu9  with  which  the  mea- 
sure is  introduced,  and  on  the  skill  with 
which  the  plan  is  adapted  to  its  object. 
Unless  there  be  a  clear  benefit  without 
corresponding  danger,  then  I  say  the  noble 
Earl   and    his    Colleagues    do     not    act 
wisely  in  entering  on  a  field  calculated 
The  Earl  of  Derby 


to  raise  so  much  difiieulty  and  apprvhe^- 
sion,   unless   they  clearly   see   a   palpi^ 
ble  and  manifest  advantage.     The  noble 
fiarl  has  alluded  to  language  of  mine  at 
various  times,  and  which  I  repeat  now, 
conveying  my  apprehension  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  democraiie  principle  in  tmt 
constitution.    The  noble  Eari  says  that  ha 
never  knew  the  country  more  contented, 
or  less  disposed  to  listen  to  agitation,  or 
more  thoroughly  satisfied  with  existing  in- 
stitutions tl^n  at  present;  and  he  says 
that  he  sees  nothing  like  the  prevalence  of 
"democracy;"    and  that  although  there 
are  some  individuals  who  entertain  vision- 
ary political  schemes,  he  does  not  believe 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people  sympa- 
thise in  those  schemes.     I  entirely  c<incnr 
with  the  noble  Eari;   I  think  the  great 
body  of  the  people  do  not  concur  in  those 
schemes ;   and  I  believe  that  if  they  fore» 
saw  the  possible    consequences    of  sucli 
schemes  on  the  Government!  they  would 
shrink  from  them  and  from  their  authors 
with  horror.     But  when  he  asks  me  if  the 
great  mass  of  the  people— those,  I  mean, 
who,  in  point  of  position  and  station,  are 
very  far  oelow  the  classes  now  entitled  to 
the  franchise-^are,  fh>m  their  intelligence 
and  far>seeing,  capable  of  welUjudging  the 
effects  of  alterations  in  our  constitutional 
system,  or  of  extensive  and  complicated 
political  measures,  then  I  say,  confiding  aa 
I  do  fully  in  the  good  faith  and  in  the 
loyalty  of  my  countrymen,  there  is  danger 
in  entrusting  with  political  power  those 
who  have  too  little^— mark,  not  of  intelli- 
gence, but^-of  acquired  information,  and 
too  small  a  stake  in  the  country,  for  them 
fairly  and  impartially  to  consider  questions 
of  political  change.     When  I  speak,  there- 
fore, of  the  spread  of  the  democratic  ele- 
ment in  our  constitution — and  that  is  the 
phrase  I  have  always  used— I  do  not,  I  say, 
impeach  the  loyalty  of  my  countrymen,  but 
I  contend  that,  great  as  the  influence  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  at  present,  and 
great  as  it  must  be  in  the  constitution  of 
the  country,  generallv,  there  is  a  serious 
danger  of  altering  the  oharacter  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  throwing  too  large 
a  proportion  of  the  representation  of  that 
bcMly  into  the  hands  oi  the  lower  and  less- 
informed  classed  of  society.      I  cannot, 
however,  anticipate  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure the  noble  Earl  may  bring  forward; 
from  his  language  it  is  at  present  impossi- 
ble to  surmise  what  the  character  of  that 
measure  may  be.      The  noble  Bari  says 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  general 
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deotion  conriiiced  him  that  the  present 
Bjstem  is  unsatisfaetorj.  If  he  can  find 
a  remedy  for  the  correction  of  those  etils 
to  which  he  refers — and  let  him  ohserve 
ihat  the  remedy  is  not  to  he  found  in  the 
mere  extension  of  the  franchise^  for  it  is  in 
the  large  constituencies  chiefly  that  these 
evils  haye  heenpercei?ed-*-then  I  say  there 
is  no  one  from  whom  he  shall  receive  a 
more  cordial  support  in  applymg  that  re- 
medy, however  stringent  it  may  he,  than 
from  the  man  whom  the  noble  Earl  very 
erroneously  supposes  to  he  hostile  to  his 
Administration.  I  oan  only  say,  in  con- 
clusion, that  I  have  no  feeling,  personal  or 
public,  hostile  to  the  noble  Earl.  I  can- 
not say,  when  I  look  at  the  composition 
of  his  Government,  that  I  entertain  any 
confidence  in  it,  for  I  have  no  conception 
of  the  principle  upon  which  the  combina- 
tion has  been  brought  about.  But  if  the 
nobl^  Earl  is  prepared,  and  has  power  in 
his  own  Cabinet,  to  act  on  those  which  I 
have  hitherto  believed  to  be  his  own  prin- 
ciples, be  may  rely  on  it,  not  only  that  he 
will  receive  no  evidence  of  hostility  from 
me,  but  that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  me 
to  find  that,  under  his  auspices,  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  can  be  safely, 
steadily,  and  constitutionally  carried  on, 
in  the  true  Conservative  sense  of  the  word, 
not  avoiding  or  shrinking  from  useful  and 
necessary  amendments,  but  strenuously  and 
determinedly  resisting  organic  changes,  and 
firmly  opposbg  any  interference  with  the 
just  principles  of  the  constitution. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday ^  the  10th 
ofFefrrtiory  next. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  December  27,  1852. 

MiNum.]  Niw  Wbits. — For  London,  v.  Lord 
John  Russell,  Secretary  of  State ;  Tiverton,  v. 
Yisconnt  Palmerston,  Secretar:/  of  State  Ox- 
ford University,  v.  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Wilts 
(Southern  Division),  v.  Right  Hon.  Sidney 
Herbert,  Secretary  at  War ;  Carlisle,  v.  Right 
Hon.  Sir  James  Robert  George  Graham,  ba- 
ronet, First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;  Halifax,  v. 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  baronet.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control ;  South wark,  v. 
Sir  William  Molesworth,  baronet.  Chief  Corn- 


Household  ;  Scarborough,  v.  Earl  of  Mnlgravt, 
Treasurer  of  the  Household ;  Hertford,  v.  Hon* 
William  Francis  Cowper,  Lord  of  the  Admi. 
ralty ;  Morpeth,  v,  Hon.  Ednrard  George  Gran- 
yille  Howard,  Manor  of  Northstead. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after  Two 
o'elock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  December  28, 1852. 

The  House  met;  and  certain  petitions 
and  returns  haring  heen  presentea. 

House  adjourn^  at  a  quarter  after  Tiro 
o'clock. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 

Wednesday,  December  29,  1852. 

MnruTis.]  Niw  Writs.— For  WoWerhampton, 
V.  the  Hon.  Charles  Pelham  Villiers,  Judge 
Advocate  General ;  Aylesbury,  v.  fliohard 
Bethell,  esquire.  Solicitor  General;  Oxford 
City,  V.  Sir  William  Pago  Wood,  Vice-Chan- 
cellor ;  Leith  District  of  Burghs,  v.  James  Mon- 
crieff,  esquire,  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland ; 
Dumfriesshire,  v.  Viscount  Drumlanrig,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Household ;  Gloucester  City,  v, 
Hon.  Maurioe  Frederick  Fitzhardinge  Berkeley, 
Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty ;  Limerick 
County,  V,  William  Monsell,  esquire,  Clerk  of 
the  Ordnance ;  Brighton,  v.  Lord  Alfred 
Hervey,  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury ;  South- 
ampton Town,  V.  Sir  Alexander  James  Edmund 
Cookbum,  Attorney  General ;  Carlow  Borough, 
v.  John  Sadleir,  esquire.  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury. 


NEW  WRIT  FOR  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Mr.  HAYTER  mored,  that  a  new  writ 
he  issued  for  the  horough  of  Southamp- 
ton, in  the  room  of  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
hum,  who  since  bis  election  had  accepted 
the  office  of  Her  Majesty's  Attorney  Ge- 
neral. 

Colonel  FORESTER  said,  he  should 
like  to  have  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Speaker 
whether  a  new  writ  could  be  issued  f^r 
Southampton  pending  the  petition  against 
the  former  return  of  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
burn  on  tbe  ground  of  bribery  ? 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  in  the  case 
of  an  election  petition  complaining  of  an 
undue  return,  or  of  tbe  return  of  a  Mem- 
ber in  consequence  of  bribery,  but  not 
claiming  tbe  seat  for  another  person,  it 
was  competent  for  tbe  House  to  issue  a 


missioner  of  Works ;    Leeds,  v.   Right  Hon. 

Matthew  Talhot  Baines,  President  of  Poor  Law  ^  new  writ;  but  in  tbe  case  of  a  petition  com- 
Board ;  Nottingham,  v.  Right  Hon.  Edward  plaining  of  tlie  undue  return  of  a  Member, 
Strutt.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  ;  ^^^  claiming  tbe  seat  for  another  person, 
Cavan,  V.  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Young,  baronet. '  .^  ^  ..     ^  ^     ^i     tt  ;    • 

Chief  Secretary  for  IreUnd ;  Marlborough,  v.  I  >*  "^^^  "^t  competent  for  the  House  to  issue 
Lord  Ernest  Bmoe,  Vioe-Chamberiai4  of  the   ft  new  writ  pending  tbe  petkipn,  inasmuch 
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as  the  House  in  that  case  could  not  know 
which  of  the  two  Members  had  been  duly 
elected. 

Mb.  FITZSTEPHEN  FRENCH  said, 
that  as  the  petition  against  Sir  Alexander 
Cockbum  merely  prayed  that  the  election 
should  be  declared  a  void  election,  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  that  any  injury  could  be 
done  to  the  petitioners  by  the  issuing  of  a 
new  writ;  because  the  opposing  candidate 
had  only  to  serve  a  notice  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  disqualified  for 
sitting  in  that  House  in  consequence  of 
haying  been  guilty  of  bribery,  and  then,  if 
he  should  a^erwards  be  found  guilty  of 
this  charge  by  the  Committee  who  had  been 
appointed  to  try  the  petition,  he  would  con- 
sequently be  disqualified,  and  the  person 
opposing  him  would  be  declared  the  sittmg 
Member. 

Mb.  HAYTER  said,  he  had  been  re- 
requested  by  Sir  Alexander  Cockbum  to 
say  that  he  would  not  have  consented  to 


vacate  his  seat  if  he  had  not  felt  certain 
that  the  persons  who  had  made  the  charge 
—  which  he  believed  was  perfectly  un- 
founded— were  competent  to  renew  the 
charge  in  the  event  of  his  being  re-elected. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  half  after 
Twelve  o'clock  till  Friday. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 

Friday,  December  31,  1852. 

MnruTEs.]    Niw  Wbitb. — ^For  HaddingtonBhire, 

.  v.  the  Hon.  Franois  Weipyss  Charteris,  Gom- 

missiouer  of  the  Treasury  ;   Lichfield,  v.  Lord 

Alfred  Paget,  Chief  Equerry  and  Clerk  Bfar- 

shal. 

The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 
Two  o'clock,  tiU  Thursday,  10th  Feb- 
ruary, 
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AS  FORMED  IN  DECEMBER,  1852. 


THE  CABINET. 

Pint  Lord  of  the  Treasury  -        ...  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  ABBBDnii. 

Lord  Chancellor      .....  Right  Hon.  Lord  Craitwobth. 

Chanoellor  ofthe  Ezeheqaer        ...  Right  Hon.  William  Ewabt  Gladbtonb. 

President  ofthe  Counoil  ....  Right  Hon.  Earl  Gbabtillb. 

Friry  Seal  -        ......  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Abotll. 

Home  Secretary Right  Hon.  Viscount  Palmzbston. 

Foreign  Secretary        .....  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Russbll. 

Colonial  Secretary  ---.«.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Nbwoastlb. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty         -      ,  -       -  Right  Hon.  Jambs  Robbbt  Gbobob  Graham,  Bt. 

President  ofthe  Board  of  Control     -        -  Right  Hon.  Sir  Chablbs  Woon,  Bt. 

Secretary  at  War Right  Hon.  Sidbbt  Hbbbbbt. 

Fint_^^mmi«ioner  of  Work,  and  P»bHoJ  ^j^^^  g^„  gj,  ^,,_^  ^^^,„^,  B^^ 

Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Labsdowbb. 

NOT  IN  THE  CABINET. 

Commander  in  Chief Right  Hon.  Viscount  Habdinob. 

Master  General  ofthe  Ordnance      -        -         Right  Hon.  Lord  Raglan. 
President  ofthe  Board  of  Trade  -       -    Right  Hon.  Edward  Cabdwbll. 

'''S'S^f^tf  &*^'''?"''T^°-}»^tHon.  LordSr^LKTof  Au„HL„. 

Clumcellor  ofthe  Duchy  of  Lancaster        -        Right  Hon.  Edward  Strutt. 

Postmaster  General Right  Hon.  Viscount  Cannino. 

Lords  ofthe  Treasury       ....     J^^  Alfrbd  Hbbw,  Hon.  Fbancis  Wbmtbb  Char. 
^  i.     TBBis,  and  John  Sadlbib,  Esq. 

I  Vice  Admiral  Htdb  Pabkbr,  C.B.,  Rear  Admiral  Mau- 
RiOB  Fbbdbbiok  Fitxhardinob  Bbrkblbt,  C.B.,  Cap- 
tain Hon.  Richard  Saundbbs  Dundas,  C.6.,  Captain 
Albzandbr  Milnb,  and  Hon.  William  Franoib 
COWPBB. 

Under  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department       Hon.  Hbnbt  Fitsrot. 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  AiEurs         -        Right  Hon.  Lord  Wodbhousb. 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies         -        -    Fbbdbbiok  Pbbl,  Esq. 

Joint  Seoietaries  of  the  Treasuiy      -       -     J  «j^H^n^  Wim^ 

Secretary  ofthe  Admiralty  ...    Ralph  Bbbnal  Osbobnb,  Esq. 

Joint  Secnrtaries  ofthe  Board  of  Control  -     |Sir^THOMAS  Nicholson  Rbdinoion.  and  Robbrt  Lowb, 

Soireyor  General  ofthe  Ordnance       -       -  Lieut.  Colonel  Hon.  Laudrrdalb  Mavlr. 

Clerk  ofthe  Ordnance         ....  William  Monsbll,  Eso. 

Attorney  General    .....  Sb  Albxandbb  Jambs  Edmund  Cookburh,  Knt. 

Solicitor  General Richabd  Bbthbll,  Esq. 

Judge-Advocate  General  ....  Hon.  Chablbb  Pblham  Vilubrs. 

Chief  Poor  Law  Commissioner  -«        -  Right  Hon.  IfATTHBw  Talbot  Bajnbs. 

Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  Chablbs  Lbnnox  Grbntillb  BBRKRLBT|Esq. 

SCOTLAND. 
LordAdyooate    .        .        .        .^       .       .    Right  Hon.  Jambs  Monorbivv. 
Solioitor  General Robbrt  Handtsidb,  Esq. 

IRELAND. 

Lord  Lieutenant Right  Hon.  Earl  of  St.  Gbrmamb. 

Lord  Chancellor  .....    Right  Hon.  Maubbb  Bbadt. 

Chief  Secretary Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Youno,  Bt. 

Attorney  General        .....    Right  Hon.  Abraham  Brbwstbr. 
Solioitor  General     .....       William  Kbooh,  Esq. 

QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

Lord  Steward His  Graoe  the  Duke  of  Nobtolk. 

Lord  Chamheriain Most  Hon.  Marquess  of  Brbadalbanb. 

Master  ofthe  Horse        •        •       .       .        His  Graoe  the  Duke  of  WBLLDretov. 
Master  ofthe  Buckhounds  ....    Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Bbssbobouoh. 

Vioe-ChamherUin f  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ebnbst  Augustus  Charlbb  Bru- 

"^^^^  \     dbnbllBrucb. 

Treasurer  ofthe  Household  ....    Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Mulobatb. 
Comptroller  ofthe  Household  ...        Right  Hon.  Viscount  Dbumlanbio. 
Captain  of  the  Yeomen  ofthe  Guard    .        >    Right  Hon.  Viscount  Stdnbt. 
Captain  ofthe  Corps  of  Gentlemen  at  Arms       Right  Hon.  Lord  Folbt. 

Chief  Equerry  and  Clerk  Marshal    .        -        Lord  Alpbbd  Hbnbt  Paabt.  C^  r\r\r^]o 
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When  in  this  Index  a  *  is  added  to  the  Reading  of  a  Bill,  it  indicates  thai  no  Debate  took  plMe 

upon  that  stage  of  the  measure. 


Aberdeen,  Eari  of 

Commeroial  Legislation-^Free  Trade,  Ret.  OdO, 
Ministerial  Statement,  1721 

AcLAND,  Sir  T.  D.,  Deeotuhire,  N, 
Finanoial  Statement,  Rm.  1483 

AoDEBiET,  Mr.  C.  B,  StnfordMre,  2t. 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  107 
KaflrWar,  The,  1433 

AddresM  in  Answer  to  iKe  Bpeeeh, 

I  21  ;  Her  Majesty's  Reply,  137 

c.  61 ;  Report,  130  ;  Her  Migettj's  Reply,  147 

Adjournment  of  the  Eoute, 
c.  Motion  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  1719 

Africa,  Mortality  on  the  Coast  of^ 
c.  Question  (Mr.  H.  Herbert),  210 

Algogk,  Mr.  T.,  Surrey,  B. 
Budget,  The,  919 ;  Financial  Statement,  1319 
County  Elections  Polls,  3R.  467 

American  Fieheriest  The 
I.  Question  (Lord  WhanioltfI^)»  581 

Avfloir,  Mnjor-Gen.,  G.,  Stafordghire,  S. 

Ordnance,  Iron,  Returns  moTca  for,  1717 
Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  Com.  moved  for,  833, 
1067 

Arotix,  Duke  of 
Uniyersity  Tests  (Soothind),  777i  780 


Army, 

Military  Emigration  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Sbpe, 
I  Petition  (Duke  of  Richmond),  1904 

Military  Pensioners^  I  Question  (Lord  Pan- 
mure),  705 

Attornet  GsHiBALi  The  (SirF.  Thbsiobr), 
Stanford 
Courts  of  Common  Law  (Ireland),  3R.  764 
Derby  Election,  Com.  moved  fbr,  751,  753 
Parliamentary  Electors,  3R.  1146 
Newspaper  Stamp  Dutiea,  Leate,  1045, 1048 

Auckland  Islands,  The^-Mr.  Enderhy, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  MiUer),  1155 

Awtralian  Colonies,  Tlie, 
0.  Question  (Sir  W.  Molesworth),  1313 

Ball,  Mr.  E.,  Cambridgeshire 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  118 
Commeroial  Legislation — Free  Trade,  493,  550 
Financial  Statement,  Res.  1359 

Ball,  Mr.  J.,  Carlow^ 
Dublin  Poet  Office,  Appoinment  in,  1718 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  3R.  104, 1138 

Bakdon,  Earl  of 
Cork  City  Election,  776 

Bank  Notes  Bill, 
c,  1R.«  198 ;  3R.*  393;  Rep.*  713  ;  3R.*  781 
/.  1R.«816;3R.«930;  Rep.*  1058  s3&.*  1153 
Royal  Assont,  1568  '    '  O 
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BUT 


Banhfuptcy  Abolition,  Digtrict  Oowrts  of. 
Bill, 

I  1R.»  164 

Baring,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Sir  F.  T.,  PorU^ 
'     mouth 

FinanoUl  StaUment*  Ref.  1621 
Nay/  EBtmtAei,  1018 

Barrow,  Mr.  W.  H.,  NoUinghamhW^,  S. 
Commeroial  LegisUtion-^Freft  Tmde,  528 

Bass,  Mr.  M.  T.,  Derby 

Financial  Statement,  Rm.  1362 

Bateman,  Lord 
Railway  Legialation,  2d8 

Bath,  MarquetB  of 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  SpeMb,  88 

BBAiTMoirr,  Lord 

Commercial    Legislation  —  Free    Trade,   Res. 

985 ;  Amend.^42,  068 
Railway  Legislation,  235 

Bentinck,  Mr.  J.  W.  P.,  Norfolk,  W, 
Commercial  Legislation^FrM  Trade,  559 

Beresford,  Rt.  Hon.  W.,  Ebsm,  N. 
Tower,  Constableship  of  the,  348 

Berkeley,  Hon.  C.  F.,  Cheltenham 
Supply---NaUonai  Gallery,  1082 

Berkeley,  Mr.  C.  L.  G.,  Eoesham 

Election  Petitions— ^West  Qlottcest«rihire  Elec- 
tion, 078, 1152 

Berkelby,  Rear  Admiral  M.  F.  F,  (?fou- 
cester 
Ports  and  flarbonn.  Regulation  of,  850 

Bernard,  Viscount,  Bandon 
Call  of  the  House,  269 

Ministers'  Money  (Ireland)  Com.  moytd  for, 
797 

Bethlehem  Hospital, 
e.  Question  (Hon.  H.  Fitiroy),  128 

Bills  of  Exchange  and  Notes  (Metropolis) 

Bill, 
c.  Notice  (Rt.  Hon.  S.  Walpole),  142 ; 
Leave,  147 ; 

1R.»  148  ;  2R.*  ib.;  Com.*  ibr, 
3R.  148 
I  IR.  143 ; 

2R.  165 ;  3R.*  ib. 
Royal  Assent,  217 

Blackbtt,  Mr.  J.  F.  B.,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 
Commercial  Legitlation-^Free  Trade,  688 

Blair,  Col.  J.  H.,  Ayrshire 
Financial  StateaiMit,  Res.  1613 


Booker,  Mr.  F.  W.,  Herefordshire 
Commercial  Legislation— Free  Trade,  589 

Breadalbane,  Marquess  of 
Foreign  Affikirs— The  Firanoh  Empire,  978 

Bright,  Mr.  J.,  Manchester 

Budget,  The,  858 ;  Financial  Statement,  Res. 

1250,  1516,  1576 
Commeroial  Legislation^Free  Trade,  412, 425, 

496,  531 
Gibraltar,  Complaint  against  the  Governor  ^ 

1719 

BrothertoK,  Mr.  J. I  Sdlford 

Midnight  Legishition,  158,  163 


Parliamenta^  Papers,  Com.  moTed  fbr,  1070 
ipBof  Limit( 
for,  1082 


Partnerships  of  Limited  Liability,  Com.  mored 
Tenant-Right  (Irel^d),  2R.  Adj.  moved,  1132 


Brottgham,  Lord 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speeoh,  41 

Bills  of  Exchange,  4c.  (Metropolis),  2R.  167 

Law,  Improvements  in  the  Administration  of, 

198 
Law  Reform,  126 
Navy,  Manning  the,  164, 165 
Suffirage,  Extension  of  the,  Eiplaoation,  217 

Brown,  Mr.  W.,  Lancashire,  8. 
County  Elections  Polls,  2R.  470 
Partnerships  of  Limited  Liability,  Com.  moved 
for,  1071, 1086 

Buck,  Mr.  L.  W.,  Devonshire,  N. 
County  Eleotioni  Polls,  Com.  805 

Buddhism  in  Ceylon, 
c.  Question  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis),  718 ; 
Papers  moved  for  (Mr.  Hume),  824 ;  Motion 
withdrawn,  826 

Budget,  The^FinancuU  Statement, 
c.  835  ;  Question  (Mr.  Hume),  1154 ;  That  Mr. 

Speaker  do  leave  the   Chair,   1214;   Res. 

(Chancellor    of    the    Exchequer),     1245  ; 

Amend.  (Mr.  W.  Williams),  1248 ;  Amend. 

withdrawn,  1254 ;  Adj.  Debate,  1315,  1435, 

1570 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  Spooner),  1586 ;  Amend. 

withdrawn,  1588,  [A.  286,  N.  805.  M.  19] 

1693 

Buller,  Sir  J.  Y.,  Devonshire,  8. 

County  Elections  Polls,  2R.  470 
Derby  Election  Petition,  256;  Com.  moved  for, 
744,  752 

Business  of  the  Day, 

I.  Observations  (Earl  Granville),  920 

Business  of  the  Session, 
I  Question  (Marquess  of  Clanrioarde),  879 

Butt,  Mr.  G.  M.,  Weymouth 
County  Eleotioni  PoUs^^Com.  808, 8g^[e 
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Butt,  Mr.  I.,  Toughal 
Commercial  Legiflation — Free  Trade,  676 
Courts  of  Common  Law  (Ireland),  2R.  769 

Call  of  the  Souse, 

e.  Motion  (Mr.  Home),  266,  [A.  147,  N.  143, 
M.  6],  271 ; 
Motion  (Sir  J.  Walnudey),  302 ;  Motion  with- 
drawn, 305 

Cambridge,  University  of  , 
I.  Observations  (Lord  Lyndhorst),  1060 

Campbell,  Lord 
Bills  of  Exchange,  ^.  (Metropolis),  3R.  165, 

166 
Exhibition  (Sydenham),  The,  277 

Canada,  Clergy  Reserves  in, 
L  Question  (Lord  Wodehouse),  775 
e,  Question  (Sir  W.  Molesworth),  835 

Cannino,  Viscount 
Foreign  Affairs — ^The  French  Empire,  975 

Cape  of  Oood  Hope, 
Camtituthn,    The,  c.   Observations  (Mr.   F. 

Peel),  298 
Kafir  War,  c.  Question  (Lord  J.  Russell),  249 ; 

(Mr.  Adderley),  1482 
MiUtary  Emigration  to;  I.  Petition  (Duke  of 

Biohmond),  1204 

Carter,  Mr.  S.,  Tavistock 
Call  of  the  House,  270 
Supply — Funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

1039, 1040 
Wellington,  Duke  of— Funeral  of  the,  213 

Catlet,  Mr.  E.  S.,  Yorkshire,  N.  B, 
Budget,  The,  866,  915  ;   Financial  Statement, 

Res.  1282, 1307 
Commercial  Legislation — Free  Trade,  490 
liGnistry,  Resignation  of  the,  1715 

Ceylon  Buddhism  in, 
e.  Question  (Sir  R.  ^.  Inglis),  713  ; 
Papers  moved  for  (Mr.  Hume),  824 ;   Motion 
withdrawn,  826 

Chambers,  Mr.  M.,  Oreenwich 
Supply— National  Gallery,  1035 

Ceakcellor,  The  Lord  (The  Rt.   Hon. 
Lord  St.  Leonards) 
Ghanoery,  Oaths  in,  2R.  775 
Law,  ImproTement  in  the  Administration  o( 

167 
Law  Reform,  126 
Parliament,  Opening  of  the,  2 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Approval 

of,  13, 14 
WelUngton,  Duke  of.  Funeral  of  the,  127 

Chanoellor  of  the  Exohequer  (Rt.  Hon. 
B.  Disraeli),  Buckinghamshire 
Address  In  Answer  to  the  Speeh,  85  ;  Report, 

139 
Adjournment  of  the  House,  1719 
Budget,  The,  835,  908,  010,  917,  920,  1154, 
1155;    Financial    Statement,  1238,  1243; 

[cant. 


Ohakceixob  of  the  £xoBsqxjx»— «oii<. 
Res.  1245,  1311,  1415,  1435,  1487,  1488, 
1523,  1525,  1526,  1572,  1574,  1570,  1581, 
1585, 1587;  (Reply),  1629, 1632, 1677, 1678, 
1685,  1688,  1697 

Call  of  the  House,  270 

Cleopatra's  Needle,  979 

Commercial  Legislation  —  Free  Trade,  216; 
Amend.  249,  381,  498,  531,  586,  387  :~Th0 
Inoome  Tax,  988,  989,  990,  993 

Customs,  Board  of,  200 

Derby  Election  Petition,  256 

French  Empire,  The,  980,  981 

Home  Made  Spirits  in  Bond,  586 

Income  Tax — Clerical  Exemption,  980 

Midnight  Legislation,  160 

Ministry,  Resignation  of  the,  1709 

Navy  Estimates,  999 

Parliamentary  Papers,  Com.  moTed  ibr,  1068 

Parliamentary  Reform,  821,822 

Patten,  Mr.  Wilson,  to  be  Chainnan  of  Com- 
mittees, 215 

Speaker,  Choice  of  a,  10 

Supply-^National  GaUery,  1020,  1038,  1034, 
1035,  1036 

Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  Leave,  530 ;  2R.  1043, 
1045,  1132, 1143 

WeUington,  Duke  of.  Funeral  of  the,  129, 130  ; 
Address  mored,  149 ;  Res.  155,  212 

Chancery,  Oaths  in,  Bill, 
I  IR.*  164 ; 
2R.  775 ;  Rep.»  1058  ;  8R.*  1152 

Christopher,  Rt.  Hon.  R.  A.,  Lincoln^ 
shire,  N, 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  99 

Clancartt,  Earl  of 
Education,  National  (Ireland),  883 

Clanricarde,  Marquess  of 
Business  of  the  Session,  279,  287,  288 
Conmieroial  LegisUtion — Free  Tnide,  772, 774, 

775,  816,  820,  821 ;  Res.  922,  961,  968 
Exhibition  (Sydenham),  The,  276 
Railway  LegisUtion,  237 

Clarendon,  Earl  of 
Education,  National  (Ireland),  770 

Clat,  Sir  W.,  Tower  Samlets 
Commercial  Legislation — Free  Trade,  471,  472, 

525 
Midnight  Legislation,  160 
Partnerships  of  Limited  Liability,  Com.  moTed 

for,  1075, 1077 
Supply— National  Gallery,  1034 

Clay,  Mr.  J.,  Sull 
Budget,  The,  918 

Cleopaira*s  Needle, 
c.  Question  (Air.  Hume),  979 

Clerical  Exemption — Income  Tax, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Rich),  980 

Clbteland,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Duke  of,  Funeral  of  the.  Res.  144 
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Coal  Trade,  The, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Liddell),  147 


COBDEK,  Mr.  R.,  Yorkshire,  W.  B. 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  111 
Call  ofthe  House,  304 
Commeroial  Legislation— -Free  Trade,  472,513, 

666 
Financial  Statement,  Res.  1311,  1317 

CoGKBUBN,  Sir  A.  J.  E.,  Southampton 
Courts  of  Common  Law  (Ireland),  2R.  760 
Derby  Election,  Petition,  128,  254,  255,  256 ; 

Com.  moTod  for,  717,  751 
Financial  Statement,  Res.  1522, 1588,  1600 
Parliamentary  Electors,  2R.  1149 

Colchester,  Lord 
Railway  Legislation,  234,  230 

Collier,  Mr.  R.  P.,  Plwnouth 
Courts  of  Common  Law  (Ireland),  2R.  765 

Cfomtnercial  Legislation — Free  Trade, 

I  Notice  of  Motion  (Marquess  of  Clanricarde). 
772,816;  Res.  (Marquess  of  Clanricarde), 
922  ;  Amend.  (Lord  Beaumont),  942 ;  Adj. 
moTed  (Earl  of  Radnor),  960 ;  Motion  with- 
drawn, 961;  Amend. withdrawn,969;  Amend. 
(Earl  of  Harrowby),i6. 

e.  Question  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer),  216  ; 
Res.  220;  Amend.  (Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer), 240 ; 
Motion  (Hon.  C.  P.  VilUers),  351;  Amend. 
(Chancellor  of  the  Exche<^uer),  411 ;  Ex- 
planations, 471,  586  ;  Adj.  moved  (Sir  J. 
Graham),  472;  Motion  withdrawn,  529; 
Adj.  Debate,  530 ;  Amendment  withdrawn, 
531;  Amend.  (Visot.  Palmerston),  532, 
[o.  a,  A.  256,  N.  336,  M.  80]  696;  Main 
Question  [A.  468,  N.  53,  Bl  415]  701 ; 
The  Division — Explanation  (Mr.  Newdegate), 

712; 
The  Income  Tax,  Obsenrations  (Rt.  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstone),  981 

Committees,  Chairman  of, 
c.  Mr.  Wilson  Patten  appointed,  215 

Commons  Inclosure  Bill, 
c,  1R.»821;  2R.»834;  3R.»  1064 
7.  1K^  1152:  2R.»  1204;  3R.»  1314 
Royal  Assent,  1568 

CoNOLLT,  Mr.  T.,  Donegal 
Landlonl  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Leave,  341 

Convocation,  Meeting  of, 
I  Question  (Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  277 
e.  Question  (Mr.  J.  A.  Smith),  146 ;  (Sir  J.  Shel- 
ley), 247 

Cork  City  Election, 
I,  Petition  (Earl  of  Donoughmore),  776 

Coroner* s  Inquest —Six  Mile  Bridge, 
c.  Observations  (Rt  Hon.  Napier),  204 ;    Ques- 
tion (Sir  J.  Young),  220 

CoRBT,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  T.  L.,  Tyrone 

Navy  Estimates,  1012 


County  Courts  Equitable  Jurisdiction  Bill, 

I  1R^  164 

County  Courts  Further  Extension  BUI, 
I  1R.»164 

County  Elections  Polls  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  205;  1R.»207; 

2R.  461 ;  Amend.  (Mr.  R.  Palmer),  464 ; 

Amend,  withdrawn,  470 ; 
Com.    805;    Amend.   (Mr.    Paoke),   807: 
Amend,  withdrawn,  813 

County  Bates  and  Expenditure  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  1087;  IR.*  1088 

Courts  of  Common  Law  {Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  305;  IR.*  348  ; 
2R.  752 

CowAN,  Mr.  C,  Edinburgh 
Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  Com.  moved  for,  1056 
Supply— National  Gallery,  1036 

Crosslet,  Mr.  F.,  Halifax 
Financial  Statement,  Res.  1521 

Crowder,  Mr.  R.  B.,  Liskeard 
Courts  of  Common  Law  (Ireland),  2R.  762 
Parliamentary  Electors,  2R.  1151 

Customs,  Board  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  W.  Williams),  200 

Dayison,  Mr.  R.,  Belfast 
Financial  Statement,  Res.  1315 

Deedes,  Mr.  W.  Kent,  E. 
County  Elections  Polls,  Com.  913 

Denison,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Yorkshire,  W.  E. 
County  Elections  Polls,  2R.  461 ;  Com.  809 

Denison,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Malum 
Commercial  Legislation — The  Income  Tax,  996 
Financial  Statement,  Res.  1573, 1582 
Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  Com.  moved  for,  831, 
1057 

Derby,  Earl  of 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  43 
Bills  of  Exchange,  Ac.  (Metropolis),  IR.  143  ; 

2R.  165 
Business  of  the  Session,  281,  288,  292,  293 
Commercial  Legislation — Free  Tnde,  772, 774, 

818,  820,  821 ;  Res.  934, 942,959,  961,  963, 

966,968 
Convocation,  Meeting  of,  277 
Cork  City  Election,  776 
Education,  National  (Ireland),  771,  834,  1568 
Exhibition  (Sydenham),  The,  273 
Income    Tax — Ireland,    Returns    moved  for, 

1418 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  Relations  of, 

1207, 1211,  1212 
Loans  to    Ratepayers    in  Counties,  Returns 

moved  for,  1431 
Military  Pensioners,  708,  712 
Ministerial  Arrangements,  1717^ 

_  igitized  by  ^00.^1^ 
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Ministerial  Explanations,  1698»  1700, 179t 

Railway  Legislation,  235 

Rfvenue  and  Taxation,  Returns  moved  for, 
1424,  1430 

University  Tests  (Scotland).  779 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  Funeral  of  the,  127  ;  Ad- 
dress moved,  143,  Hi ;  Obterrations,  239 

Derby  Election — Major  Beres/ordf 
c.  Petition  (Sir  A.  Coekbwm),  128,  204 ;  Pe- 
tition withdrawn,  257 
Com.  moved  for,  717,  816;  Report,  1509 

Derby,  The  Magistracy  of, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Hindley),  823 

Derino,  Sir  E.  C,  Kent,  E, 

Finanoial  Statement,  Res.  1480 

De  Base,  Leopold,  Case  of, 
0.  QueftioD  (Lord  D.  Stuart),  884 

Desabt,  Earl  of 
Canada,  Clergy  Reserves  in,  775 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Militai7  Emigration  to, 

1205 
New  Zealand  Company  and  New  Ulster,  1058 

Designs  Act  Extension  Bill, 
c,  IR .•  1315 

Diplomatic  Service,  Education  for  the, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Ewart),  245 

Disraeli,  Rt.  Hon.  B.,  see  OnAircBLLOR 
OF  THE  Exchequer 

District  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  Abolition 

Bill, 
L  IR.*  164 

DiYSTT,  Mr.  B.,  Esteter 

"  Melbourne"  Steamer,  The,  815 

DoiirouQHMORE,  Earl  of 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speeoh,  91 
Cork  City  Election,  770 

Druhlanrig,  Viscount,  Dumfries-shire 
Financial  Statement,  Res.  1611 

Dbummond,  Mr.  H..  Surrey,  W, 

Commercial  Legislation— Free  Trade,  614 
County  Elections  Polls,  Com.  807 
Ftnanoial  Statement,  Res.  1279 
"MelbouHM"  Steamer,  The,  Reports  moved 

for,  818 
Supply — National  Gallery,  1080 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  1557 

Duckworth,  Sir.  J.  P.  B.,  Exeter 

Financial  Statement,  Res.  1472 

Dublin,  Post  Office,  Appointment  in, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  J.  Ball),  1713 

Duke,  Sir  J.,  London 
Budget,  The,  918 


DuwcoMBB,  Hon.  Capt.  A„  rorJMtr^  E.A 

"  Melbourne"  Steamer,  The,  811^ 
Navy  Estimates,  1016 

DuNCOMBE,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Finsbury     ^ 

Commercial  Legislation — Free  Trade,  488,  494 
Election  Petition^^West  Gloucestershire  Elec- 
tion, 1153 
Financial  Statement,  1914. 1241, 1245,  1078 
Parliamentary  Electors,  Leave,  824 

DuNNB,  Lieut..Col,  F.  P.,  Portarlingion 
Ordnance  Estimates,  1017, 101^,  1019 
Ordnance,  Iron,  Return  moved  for,  1718 

Ecclesiastical  CowrU^Chwch  Reform, 
c.  Question  (Sir  B.  Hall),  295 

Education,  National  (Ireland), 
L  Petition  (Earl  of  Olarondon),  770;  Question 

TEarl  of  Olancarty),  833;   Address  moved 

(Marquess  of  Laosdowne),  1568 
c.  Question  (Mr.  B.  OsbonieX  247 

Egbrton,  Mr.  E.  B.,  MaeohsMd 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  65 

Election  Petitions— West  OUmcestirshire 

Election, 
c.  Observations  (Mr.  Thomely),  97T;   Petition 
(Mr.    Hume),    1152  ;-'Yarvmith   Petition, 
Com.  moved  for  (Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.  Gibson), 
1199 ;— see  Derlry  Election 

Bllenborouoh,  Earl  of 
Commercial  Legislation*— Free  Tr«do,  890 

Eujos,  I^t.  Hon.  E.,  Coventry 
RaUway  and  Gaoal  Bills,  831»  839 

Elliot*  Hon.  J.  B.,  BosAurghskiv^ 
County  fileotiona  Polls,  911.  470 

Enderby,  Mr.^The  AwAland  Islands, 

c.  Question  (Mr.  Miller),  1155 

Evans,  Major  Gen.  Sir  Db  Lact,  West- 
minster 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  137 

Budget,  The,  1155 :  Financial  Statement.  Res. 
1435 

Kafir  War,  The,  1434 

Parliamentary  Electors,  Leave,  828  ;  2R.  1144, 
1148,  1150 

University  Reform,  829 

Wellington,  Duke  of.  Funeral  of  tht,  145 

Westminster  Bridge,  295 

Ewart.  Mr,  W.,  Dumfries,  ^c. 

Call  of  the  House,  269 

Diplomatic  Service,  245 

Midnight  Legislation,  159 

Parliamentary  Papers,  Com.  mo^  for,  1008 

Sugar  Duties,  Returns  moved  for,  1190 

Supply— National  Gallery,  1032, 1034 

Exchequer,  Chancellor  of  the,  see 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Exhibition  (Sydenham),  The, 
/.  Petition  (Lord  Panmure),  978 
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Faoah.  Mr.  W.  T..  Cork  OUy 
Addrtis  in  Aniwar  to  th*  SpM«b,  Ropori,  180 
Ministers*  Money  (Irelaad),  Com.  moyed  for, 
782, 804 

Financial  Statement — The  Budget, 
€.  835  ;  Question  (Mr.  Home),  U6i ;  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  leave  the  dbair,  1214;  Res. 
(Chanoellor  of  the  £xchequer)i  1245  ;  Amend. 
(Mr.  W.  Williams),  1948 ;  Amend,  with- 
drawn, 1254 ;  Adj.  Debate,  1815, 1435, 1570 ; 
Amend.  (Mr,  Spooner),  1583 ;  Amend,  with- 
drawn, 1588,  [A,  283,  N.805,  M.  10]  1303 

FiTZGBBALD,  Sir  J.  F.,  Clare 
Blx-Mile  Bridge-*Ooroner*B  Inquest,    Report 
moved  for,  201 

FiTzoERALi),  Mr.  J.  Dm  Snnxs 

Courts  of  Common  Law  (Ireland),  2R.  752 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  1528 

FiTZROT,  Hon.  Capt.  H.,  Lewee 

Bethlehem  Hospital,  128 

Budget,  The,  913 

Commercial  Legislations-Free  Trade,  327 

Foreign  A  fairs — The  French  Empire, 
/.  Question  (Lord  Stanley  of  Adderley),  930 

FoB£8TBR,  Rt.  Hon.  0.  0.  W.,  Wekloek 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Her  Majesty's 

Reply,  147 
Southampton,  New  Writ  for,  1742 
Wellington,  Duke  of^  Funeral  of  the,  129 

FoRTESGUE,  Mr.  G.  S.,  Louik 
Ministers'  Money  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  ft>r, 

808 
Parliamentary  Papers,  Com.  moved  for,  1038 

Fox,  Mr.  E.  M.,  Longford,  Co. 
Partnerships  of  Limited  Liability,  Com.  moved 

for,  1085 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  1140, 1143 

Freight  Money  {Oreenvoich  Hospital), 
c.  Return  moved  for  (Sir  O.  Peobell),  221 

French,  Mr.  F.,  Bosc&mm^mf  Co. 
Election  PeUtions-^West  Gloaoestenhir*  Elec- 
tion, 078 
Southampton,  New  Writ  moved  for,  1748 

French  Empwe^^Foreign  Affairs^ 
I  Question  (Lord  Stonley  of  Alderley),   039 ; 

Observations  (Earl  of  Malmesbury),  071 
c.  Observations  (Chancellor  of  the  Ezehaqner), 

080 

Frewen,  Mr.  0.  H.,  Sussex,  R 
Budget,  The,  010,  1154 
Leicester,  Day  Mail  to,  208 
Parliamentary  Electors,  2R.  Amend.  1145 
Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  Nomination  of  Com. 
1203 

Oaskell,  Mr.  J.  M.,  Wenloch 
CommerMftl  T4gil»tian^iVf  Trad*,  508 


Oeach,  Mr.  G«»  Coventry 
Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  NomlniitioA  of  Com. 
1203 

George,  Mr,  J„   Wexford,  Co, 
County  Elections  Polls,  Com.  813 
Courts  of  Common  Law  ( Ireland  V  2R.  738 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  Leave,  348 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  1132, 1144 

OihraUar,  Complaint  against  the  Oover- 

nor  of, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Bright),  1719 

G1B805,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.,  Manchester 

Commercial  Legislation — Free  Trade,  580 
County  Rates  and  Expenditure,  Leave,  1087 
Newspaper  Stomp  Duties,  Leave,  1047, 1048 
Parliamentary  Reform,  889 
Yarmouth  Petition,  Com.  moved  for,   1100, 
1209 

Gladstone,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity 

Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  91 

Commercial  Legislatlon-^Free  Trade,  484,  510, 
581,  380,  305  »-^The  Income  Tax,  081, 989 

Financial  Stotement,  Res.  1232,  1311,  1528, 
1575,  1333,  1377, 1378, 1383 

Railway  Canal  Bills,  Com  moved  for,  831, 839, 
1055 

Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  9R.  1043 

Gloucestershire,  West,  BlecHon — Eleetion 

Petitions, 
c.  Observations  (Mr.  Thomely),  077 ;  Petition 
(Mr.  Hume),  1152 

Glyn,  Mr.  G.  C,  Kendal, 
Bills  of  Exchange,  Ac  (Metropolis),  8R.  148 

GoDERiGH,  Yisconnt,  HuU, 
Fartnershipa  of  Limited  Liability,  Com^aoTad 

for,  1082 
Steitd,  Mr.,  Ga«e  of,  781 

GouLBURN,  Rt.  Hon.  H.,  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity 
Budget,  The,  007 ;   Flnanolal  Statement,  Rea. 

1402,  1577, 1583,  1320 
Commercial  Legislation— The  Income  Tax,  999 
Derby  Election  Committee,  Report,  1539 

Graham,  Rt.  Hon,  Sir  J.  R.  G,,  Carlisle 
Commercial    LegisUtion  —  Free   Trade,  Adj. 

moved.  472,529,337 
Financial  Statement,  Res.  1485,  1488, 1305, 

1332 
Ministers,  Resignation  of  the,  1710 

Granbt,  Marquess  of,  Leieesterehiret  N. 
Commeroial  Legis]atioii--F^  Tmd*^  49d»  493, 
321 

Granville,  Earl, 
Business  of  the  Day,  020,  022 
RaUway  LegidatioB.  238 
Select  CommittMi.R«e.  1031 
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Obeyille,  Mr.  P.  S.,  Longford 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (IroUnd),  Leare,  346 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  1142 

Gbooan,  Mr.  E.,  DMin,  City 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  2R.  1189 

OfiOSYENOB,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  R.,  MiddUiex 
County  Eleotions  Polls,  Leave,  805,  207 ;  2R. 

461,  465 ;  Oom.  806 
Speaker,  Choieeof  a,  6 

Hadfieu),  Mr.  0.,  Sheffield 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  138 

Hall,  Sir  B.,  Marylebone 
Eoelesiastical  Ck>urt8 — Choroh  Reform,  20ff 
Finanoial  Statement,  Res.  1464 
Rochester  Consistory  Court,  Returns  moved 
for,  207,  208 

Hamilton,  Mr.  G.  A.,  Du&Itn  Unwernty 
Dublin  Post  Office,  Appointment  in,  1718 
Leicester,  Day  Mail  to,  209 
Supply— Funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
1037, 1041 

Harbowbt,  Earl  of 
Commercial   Legislation— Free   Trade,     Res. 

Amend.  961 
Railway  Legislation,  288 

Hastes,  Mr.  A.,  Olasgoto 
Partnerships  of  Limited  Liability,  Com.  moved 
for,  1086 

Hatter,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  6.,  Wells 
Southampton,  New  Writ  moved  for,  1742, 1743 

Headlam,  Mr.  T.  E.,  NeweaHle^n'Tyne 
Financial  Statement,  Res.  1276 
Parliamentary  Papers,  Com.  moved,  for.  Amend. 
1066 

Health,  General  Board  of  ,  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  977 ;  2R,*  1218 

Henley,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  W.,  Oxfordshire 
Coun^  Elections  Polls,  Com.  811 
Maritime  Laws,  244 
Partnerships  of  Limited  Liability,  Com.  moved 

for,  1075,  1084 
Railways,  Amalgamation  of,  245  ;  Com.  moved 

for,  1048,  1057  ;  Nomination  of,  Com.  1202, 

1203 

Herbebt,  Rt.  Hon.  S.,  WilUhire,  S. 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  139 
Commercial  Legislation — Free  Trade,  602, 612 ; 

—The  Income  Tax,  996 
Financial  Statement,  Res.  1583 
Navy  Estimates,  1016 

Herbert,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Kerry,  Co. 
Africa,  Mortality  on  the  Coast  of,  219 


Hebriss,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  C,  Siamftprd 
Indian  Temtoiies,  ReappoiatBMiit  of 
tee,  155  ;  Nomination  of,  210,  211 
Railways  in  India,  979 


HiLDTARD,  Mr.  R.  C,  Whiiehaoen 
Election  Petitions—West  GUmeeaterabiro  £kc> 

tion,1153 
Parliamentary  Papers,  Com.  moved  fiir.  1071 

HiNDLET,  Mr.  C  Ashion^mtder-L^ftse 
Derby,  The  Magistracy  of;  823 
Financial  Statement,  Res.  1577,  1578,  1583 
Kafir  War.  The,  14134, 1435 
Railway  and  Canal  Bills;   Nomioatian  of  Cen. 

1203 
Rome,  Relations  with,  587 

Home  Made  Spirits  in  Bond, 
c,  Question  (Mr.  Roche),  585 

HoRSFALL,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Derby 
Derby  Election,  Com.  moved  £or,  749 

Hudson,  Mr.  G.,  Sund^Umd 
Budget,  The,  911 ;  Financial  Statemoit,  124f  : 

Res.  1251 
Partnerships  of  Limited 'liability.  Com.  mofcd 

ibr,  1086 
Railway  and  €anal  Bills,  Com.  moTcd  fiir,  1054 
Supply,  Funeral  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington,  1039 

Hume,  Mr.  J.,  Montrose,  d:e. 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  75 ;  Report, 

138 
Budget,  The,  897,  1154;  Financial  Statemcst, 

1243  ;  Res.  1248,  1474, 1572 
CaU  of  the  House,  266,  269,  271 
Ceylon,  Buddhism  in.  Papers  mored  for,  834, 

826 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  979 

CoDimercial  Legislation — ^The  Income  Tax,  987 
County  Elections  Polls,  Loktb,  206  ;  Cora.  811 
Election  Petitions — West  Gloucestenhire  Elec- 
tion, 978, 1152, 1153 
Indian  Territories,    Reappointment  of  Gobi- 

mittee,  157 ;  Nomination  of,  210 
Ionian  Islands,  Papers  moved  for,  826,  830 
Law  Procedure  (Ireland),  Leave,  266 
"  Melbourne"  Steamer,  The,  815 
Midnight  Legislation,  161 
Ministers'  Money  (Ireland),  Com.  moTed  ibr,  796 
Ministry,  Resignation  of  the,  1713 
Navy  Estimates,  997, 1007, 1013,  1014 
Newton,  Mr.,  Case  of,  198 
Ordnance  Estimates,  1018,  1019.  1020 
Ordnance,  Iron,  Return  moved  for,  171<( 
Parliamentary  Papers,  Com.  moved  for,  1067 
Parliamentary  Reform,  821 
Partnerships  of  Limited  Liability,  Com.  moved 

for,  1083 
Patten,  Mr.  Wilson,  to  be  Chairman  of  Cqbb- 

mittees,  215 
Speaker,  Choice  of  a,  12 
Sugar  Duties,  Returns  moved  for,  1191 
Supply— National  GaUery,  1030, 1035, 1036 ;— 

Funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  1036, 1039 
Tenant-Right  (Ireland).  2&  1042 
Wellington,  Duke  o(  Funeral  of  the,  129,  211, 

212,  223 
Tarmottth  Petition,  Com.  moved  for,  1200 
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Income  Tax — Clerical  Exemption^ 
c.  Qaestioo  (Mr,  Rich),  980 ; — Commercial  Le- 
gUUaion,   Obseryations  (Rt.   Hon.  W.   £. 
Gladstone),  981 

Income  Tax — Ireland, 
L  Returns  moved  for  {Earl  of  Wicklow),  1415 

Incumbered  Estates  Court  (Ireland), 
e.  Returns  moyed  for  (Mr.  Macartney),  769 ; 
Motion  withdrawn,  A. 

India, 

Committee,  The  Select,  Reappointment  of,  155; 

Nomination  o^  210 
Railways  in,  e.  Question  (Sir  H.  Maddock), 

979 

Industrial  Universities — Supply, 
c,  1020 

Inolis,  Sir  R.  H.,  Oxford  University 
Adjournment  of  the  House,  1720 
Call  of  the  House,  303 
Ceylon,  Buddhism  in,  713,  717 
Financial  Statement,  Res.  1249, 1348, 1576 
Ordnance,  Iron,  Return  moved  for,  1717 
Speaker,  Choice  of  a,  8 
Speaker,  Illness  of  a.  Case  of,  216 
Westminster  Bridge,  977 

Ionian  Islands, 
e.  Papers  moyed  for  (Mr.  Hume),  826 

Ireland, 
Cork  City  ElecUon,  L  Petition  (Earl  of  Donough- 

more),  776 
Dublin  Post  Ofiee,  Appcintmenit  in.  Question 

(Mr.  J.  Ball),  1718 
Eaueaiion,   National,   I,    Petition    (Earl    of 

Clarendon),  770 ;  Question  (Elarl  of  Clan- 

carty),  833;  Address  moved  (Marquess  of 

Lansdowne),  1568 
c.  Question  (Mr.  B.  Osborne),  247 
Income  Tax,  L   Return  moved  for  (Earl  of 

Wicklow),  1415 
Incumbered  EstcUet  Court,  c.  Returns  moved 

for  (Mr.  Macartney),  769;    Motion  with- 
drawn, ib. 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  BelaJtiont  of,  I,  Question 

(Earl  of  Roden),  1206 
Ministers*  Money,  e.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr. 

Pagan),  782 ;   Amend.   (Rt.  Hon.  S.  Wal- 

pole),  794,  [p.  q.  A.  94,  N.  140,  M.  46]  804 
Stx-A^  Bridge — Coroner^s  Inquest,  c.  Report 

moved  for  (Sir  J.  Fitxgerald),  201 ;  Motion 

withdrawn,  205 
See 

Courts  of  Common  Law  (Ireland)  BUI 
Land  Improvement  {Ireland)  Bill 
Landhrd  and  Tenant  (Irekmd)  BiU 
Law  Procedure  (Ireland)  BiU 
Leasing  Powers  {Ireland)  Bill 
Tenants  Compensation  (Ireland)  BiU 
Tenants  Improvement  (Ireland)  BiU 

JocELTK,  ViBCount,  Lynn  Begis 
Financial  Statement,  Res.  1415,  1436 

Johnstone,  Mr.  H.  B.,  Canterbury 

Commercial  Legislation — Free  Trade,  497 
VOL.  CXXIII.    [third  series.] 


Jones,  Capt.  T.,  Londonderry,  Co. 

Ministers'  Money  (Ireland),  Com.  moved  for, 
803 

Kafir  War,  The, 

c.  Question  (Lord  J.  Russell),  249 ;  (Mr.  Adder- 
ley),  1432 

Kendall,  Mr.  N.,  ComwaU,  E. 
Conmiercial  Legidation— •Free  Trade,  630 

Eeooh,  Mr.  W.,  AtKUme 

Commercial  Legislation — Free  Trade— The  Di- 
vision, 713 

Tenant-Right  (Ireland),  2R.  1041, 1044,  1139, 
1140 

Kino,  Hon.  P.  J.  L.,  Surrey,  E, 
County  Elections  Polls,  2R.  470 

EiNNAiRD,  Hon.  A.  F.,  Perth 
Madiais,  Case  of  the,  1570 

EiRK,  Mr.  W.,  Newry 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  Leave,  344 

Labouchere,  Rt.  Hon.  H.,  Taunton 
Budget,  The,  920 ;  Financial  Statement,  Res. 

1587 
Railway  Amalgamation,  245 

Laing,  Mr.  S.,  Wick 
Railway  and  Cannl  Bills,  Com.  moved  for,  1054 

Land  Improvement  (Ireland)  BiU, 
c.  Leave,  305  ;  IR.*  348;  2R.»  1064 

Land  Tax  Commissioners  Names  Bill, 
c.  1R.»977;  2R.*1315 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Relations 

of, 
L  Question  (Earl  of  Roden),  1206 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  BiU, 
c.  Leave,  305  ;  1R.»  348  ;  2R.»  1064 

Lansdowne,  Marquess  of 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  36 
Conmiercial  Legislation— Free  Trade,  Res.  953, 

960 
Education,  National  (Ireland),  Address  moved, 

1568 

Law,  Improvements  in  the  Administration 

of 
L  Observations  (Lord  Chancellor),  167 

Law  of  Evidence  and  Procedure  Bill, 
1. 1R.»  164 

Law  Procedure  (Ireland), 
c.  Leave,  257 

Law  Reform, 
I.  Question  (Lord  Lyndhurst),  125 


Lawless,  Hon.  C.  J.,  Clonmel 
Ministers'  Money  (Ireland),  7^ 
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Latabs,  Mr.  A.  H.,  Aylesbury 
Turkish  Loan,  The,  243 

Leasing  Powers  (Ireland)  Bill, 
c.  Leave,  306  ;  IR.*  348 ;  2R.*  1064 

Lefeyre,  Kt.  Hon.  C.  S.,  seesho  Sfbakeb, 
The 
Speaker,  Choioe  of  a,  9, 10, 13, 14 

Leicester,  Bay  Mail  to, 
c.  Motion  (Mr.  Frewen),  208 ;    Motion  with- 
drawn, 210 

Lbnnox,  Lord  A.  0.,  Shoreham 

County  Elections  Polls,  Com.  807 

LiDDELL,  Mr.  H.  G.,  Northumherlandf  S. 
Coal  Trade,  The,  147 

Loans  to  E<Ue  Payers  in  Counties, 
/.  Returns  moved  (Earl  Fowls),  1430 

Locke,  Mr.  J.,  Honiton 
Railway  and  Canal   Bills,  Com.   moved  for, 

1053 
Supply— National  Gallery,  1036 

LoNSBALB,  Earl  of 

Sanitary  Conference — Quarantine  Regulations, 
229,  230 

LoYAiNE,  Lord,  Northumberland,  N» 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech^  06 ;  Report, 

130 
Commercial  Leglslation-^Free  Trade,  483 

LowEi  Mr.  R.,  Kidderminster 
Courts  of  Common  Law  (Ireland),  dR.  755 
Financial  Statement,  Res.  1348,  1516 
Tartnershipi  of  Limited  Liabilityi  Com.  moved 
for,  1079 

Lucas,  Mr.  F.,  Meath 
Tenant  Right  (Ireland),  9R.  1135, 1139^  1545, 
1662, 1565 

Ltndhurst,  Lord 
Cambridge,  University  of. 
Law  Reform,  125 

Lttton,  Sir  E.  L.  B.,  Sertfordshire 

Commercial  Legislation — Free  Trade,  494 
Financial  Statement,  Res.  1220, 1465 

Macartney,  Mr.  G.,  Antrim 

Incumbered  Estates  Court  (Ireland),  Returns 
moved  for,  769 

Macaulay,  Mr.  K.,  Cambridge,  Bo. 
Financial  Statement,  Res.  1582 

MacGbeoor,  Mr.  John,  Glasgow 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  132 
Budget,  The,  917 

Commercial    Legislation — The   Incomo    Tax, 
997 

[eont. 


MacGreoor,  Mr.  Johw — cont. 

Indian  Territories,  Reappointment  of  Commit- 
tee, 167;  Nomination  of  210 

Navy  Estimates,  1016 

Partnerships  of  Limited  Liability,  Com.  moved 
for,  1083,  1087 

Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  Nomination  of  Com. 
1202, 1203 

MaoMahon,  Mr.  P.,  Weaford,  Co. 
Tenant  Right  (Ireknd),  2R.  1182 

Maddock,  Sir  T.  H.,  Sochester 
Indian  Territories,  Reappointmdnt  of  Oomuit- 

tee,  210 
Railways  in  India,  970 

Madiais,  Case  of  the, 
e.  Question  (Hon.  A.  Kinmurd),  1570 

Maoan,  Mr.  W.  H.,   Westmeath 
Address  in  Answer  to  the  Speech,  Report,  135 

Maguire,  Mr.  J,  F.,  Dungarf>on 
Ministers'  Money  (Irehind),  Com.  moved  for, 
798 

Malins,  Mr.  R.,  Watlingford 
Financial  Statement,  Res.  1683 

Malkesbuby,  Earl  of 

American  Fisheries,  The,  683 
French  Empire — Foreign  Aflfairs,  969, 975,  976 
Ministry,  The,  1697 

Sanitary  Conference-— Quarantine  Reguhktions, 
228,  230 

Mangles,  Mr.  R.  D.,  Guildford 

Bills  of  Exchange,  Ac.  (Metropolis),  3R.  148 
Railway  and  Canal  Bills,  Com.  moved  for,  1057 

Mannebs,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.  R.,  Col- 
chester 
Commercial   Legislation— The   Income   Tax, 

995 
Financial  Statement,  Res.  1336 
Supply — Funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

1038 
Wellington,  Duke  of.  Funeral  of  the,  146 
Westminster  Bridge,  295,  977 

Maritime  Laws, 
c.  (Question  (Mr.  J.  L.  Rioardo),  944 

"  Melbourne''  Steamer,  The, 
c.  Reports  moved  for  (Mr.  Drunmiond),  813 

MetropolitanBuUdingAotFurihw  Amend- 
ment Bill, 
I  1R.»  471 

Midnight  LegisUuion, 

c.  Motion  (Mr.  Brotherton),  168  [A.  64,  N. 260, 
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